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PREFACE 


This volume is the second in a series which opened in 1955 with the publication of the first World Survey of Education. 
It is produced in conformity with a resolution (1.22) adopted at the Ninth Session of the General Conference of 
Unesco (New Delhi, November-December 1956), authorizing the Director-General to ‘maintain an Education 
Clearing House for the exchange of information and materials related to the educational needs of Member States’. 

The full plan of the work and its relationship to the 1955 World Survey of Education and to future volumes are 
treated in the Introduction. At this point it may be remarked that the volume is the result of planned collaboration 

` between the educational authorities of the States composing Unesco, with the Unesco Secretariat serving both to 
co-ordinate these efforts and to supplement them in a survey which is world-wide in scope. Care has been taken 
to indicate in the book the responsible body, the source and date, for each section of material. These references 
will show the reader how considerable a combined effort such a world survey represents. Less evident but no less 
significant is the fact that the final product has demanded an intense co-operative effort within the Unesco Secre- 
tariat itself and between the Secretariat and the draftsmen and printers whose handiwork this is. 

And lastly, this second volume of the World Survey of Education has had the benefit of another type of contri- 
bution. The previous volume aroused a good deal of comment among educators in many parts of the world—whether 
they wrote as reviewers in national journals or communicated their criticisms and suggestions to National Com- 
missions and the Secretariat. While one cannot list here the names of individuals, the practical and constructive 
nature of the comment in general has helped to shape the present work and has provided an important link—between 
the makers of a product and the users, between the inevitable remoteness of ‘world surveying’ and the sharp reality 


of day-to-day teaching. 


STYLE CONVENTIONS 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


The following symbols are common to all tables: 


Data not available SE 
Magnitude nil (or negligible) — 
Category not applicable . 


Provisional or estimated figure Ed 


Financial data are given in national currencies. The con- 
version rate in terms of U.S. dollars, valid for the years to 
which the tables refer, will be found in the general statistical 
information at the head of each national text. 


DIAGRAMS AND GLOSSARIES 

School articulation diagrams, showing the relation of primary 
and pre-primary schools in a particular country to the 
national educational system as a whole, are fairly homo- 


geneous throughout the book. The main elements are: 


a class of one year’s duration 


unbroken ruled line for passage of pupils from one 
class to next higher class 


symbol in line to indicate examination 


The connexion between different school types is shown by 
a vertical line or by an horizontal line curving into vertical 
(thus: pupils from A can go to D but not to C; pupils from 
B can go to C or D). 
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An age scale appears at the top of each diagramx, Showing 
the approximate age of pupils enrolled in the app p» ropriate 
class of each type of establishment. 
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Administrative diagrams are intended to show the various 
agencies and officials concerned with the adminis t-x-ation of 
education, and their interrelationships. Whereve-x- possible 
an attempt has been made to distinguish betweexa  x-clation- 
ships involving a devolution of кы бошу axrad those 
having an advisory character, or concerned with general 
public supervision of private agencies. The former are shown 
by the use of unbroken lines, the latter by dotted Jines, as 
in the example below: 


(1) EL. 
Director | National €x m cil! 
NC] Leti і ounce 
of Education | of Ede ation | 
(3) 


Inspector 


(4) 


Head of 
private school 


Head of 
public school 


Glossaries are provided, with a few exceptions, ү. 
kinds of diagrams; they define the national terms „ш us 
to principles referred to in the Introduction (p. 13 ) 
ceptions are diagrams in which the terms are given š fec 
and for which no specific information has been ax as 
{ау the generally accepted meanings of thes = 

imilarly, even where ап English language Az Bus. 
accompanied by a glossary, terms which may be eo 
as self-explanatory have been omitted. 
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INTRODUCTION 


An effort has been made in this volume to produce a work 
of reference which is both self-contained and part of a series. 

The long-term plan is to issue a full account of the 
educational systems of the world at three-yearly intervals. 
The first World Survey of Education was prepared in 1954 
and published by Unesco in 1955. The volume contained 
descriptive and statistical material on all aspects of the 
‘national school systems’, from kindergarten to university 
including also informal adult education. The present 
volume, numbered II, is devoted more particularly to the 
primary schools of the world, and contains additional data 
only as an indication of the general context in which the 
primary school is situated. A full explanation of the scope 
of the work is given below. 

To continue the series, a third volume will be issued in 
three years’ time, to deal in similar detail with provisions 
for general and vocational secondary education. After 
which, it would be desirable to produce a fourth volume 
on higher education. The cycle would then be completed; 
we may leave to the future the question of whether it will 
be useful to repeat the original pattern of four volumes 
—general, primary, secondary, higher—in a 12-year span, 
or whether some other formula is preferable. 

While this approach gives a central theme to each volume, 
the method of treatment is broadly the same in each case. 
The idea of serial progress is contained in several elements 
which recur (and will recur) from volume to volume, duly 
brought up to date. The most obvious example is that of 
the summary table of school statistics, for all levels of 
education: the present volume contains the same tabulation 
as was used in the 1955 World Survey of Education, but 
with more recent statistics. Similarly, accounts of admini- 
stration and school organization are required in order to 
provide a background for the particular level of education 
treated in the volume; in the present case the diagram of 
school organization is the same as that used previously, but 
revised and corrected. Thus, as the series develops it should 
provide a continuous record of the movement of education. 
In other words, one may hope that the successive volumes 
of the World Survey of Education will occupy a useful place 
in the educational library, close to the companion series 
International Yearbook of Education (published jointly by 
the International Bureau of Education and Unesco); and 
that the arrival of a fresh volume will not give the impression 
that the previous volume has been superseded. 
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AIMS 


Turning from library shelves to the work in Ex=end—the 
present survey is intended to achieve two purpo = <= == : to give 
a world view of primary education and to gi-~~< a more 
detailed view of primary schooling in each cc» xz xxtry and 
territory of the world. 

The former aim is one which is closely rela tea to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and t-«» — Vnesco's 
role as an international agency concerned with <<ucation, 
‘Everyone has the right to education. Educati«» x» shall be 
free, at least in the elementary and fundamera + zx 1 stages, 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. ...^ The state- 
ment implies an awareness throughout the w-«»x-1d of an 
educational goal common to all peoples; and ix» sso far as 
all children do not receive the primary educat-3 c» =a that is 
their right, we are faced with a ‘world’ probl@xee_ A con- 
siderable part of the programme of an organt==a tion like 
Unesco is devoted to doing something practical = E, out that 
problem, and it receives attention too from other inter- 
national and regional bodies—besides being, o£ <ourse, Al 
matter of major concern to the educational aut Ba < »rities d 
the nations. Within the framework of progrz» rra mes foi 
extending and improving primary sckool faci date ces, this 
survey has a modest but vital place. Tt represents the 
processes of fact-finding and generalization app Lie < tox 
world as a whole, in order that international cozy ncils ¿3 
the makers of national educational policies Mar be thi 
better informed. A host of questions come to mi x š 1 si sd 
as universal, free and compulsory education is a <q» = ste d E 
be a world problem: to what extent are childre 34 = 3 Il 
deprived of the chance to receive a primary schoo 1š ye А a 
progress is the world making in this respect, in th. x " 
rising populations; what are the principal diffi c. x e 
countered, what solutions are proposed—and s, = a . 
second volume of the World Survey of Educatiorz _“*™* 
to answer such questions as these; and to the aim еш 
attempt has been successful, it should be possib, a = 
and carry out international programmes for ea top 
primary education more effectively than in the ==. om 

The second aim of the book is to give a faire 9 
account of primary schooling in every part of Th «let 
In its simplest expression, this is a work set mae = 
reference, giving as accurate and up-to-date ix £ for 
as possible on the chief aspects of primary schoay > 


INTRODUCTION 


Anyone concerned professionally with primary schools—as 
teacher, administrator or student—should find here some- 
thing of use, relevant to his own experience, introducing 
him to the educators and educational experience of other 
countries. The teacher going abroad for study or vacation 
needs a short account of the school systems he may meet. 
The administrator working on a problem wants to see how 
his colleagues in countries with comparable problems are 
воша about solving them. And the student тау find that 
the World Survey of Education enables him to use com- 
parative methods by providing data for a wider than 
national framework. 

It is somewhat artificial to distinguish in this way 
between ‘international’ and ‘national’ purposes, The two 
are interdependent: for only by compiling a full and 
accurate body of reference material—in this volume the 
several national chapters—is it possible to generalize about 
conditions in the world as a whole; and whatever the reasons 
that first cause a user to consult the book, the result, one 
may hope, will be a better and more sympathetic under- 
standing of other school systems, and thus a better inter- 
national understanding among the many educators this 
book is meant to serve. 


PRINCIPLES OF THE WORK 


In the previous volume of the World Survey of Education 

the principles underlying a compilation of this nature were 

fully discussed. It may be useful to sum these up afresh 
and adapt them to the particular focus of the present volume. 

1. The “national school system’ should be adopted as the 
unit for description; it will include a varying range of 
institutions and activities according to historical and 
cultural traditions of each State and Territory. 

2. The survey should be geographically comprehensive, so 
that every part of the world with a distinct school system 
is represented. 

3. Political considerations should be taken into account in 
defining the territorial limits of individual educational 
systems. 

4. Each national section should be self-contained and should 
explain the present pattern of primary schooling within 
the framework of the educational system as a whole. 

5. Each section should be kept brief—there is an essential 
minimum of information which is needed for an under- 
standing of the school system. 

6. Data should be accurate and recent. 

7. Both descriptive and statistical material should be given 
in a uniform pattern to facilitate comparison. 

8. Presentation should be planned for a multi-national 
public, for the ‘foreign student’; this reinforces the need 
for standardization and for attention to terminology and 
graphic devices. . 

One method of evaluating the World Survey of Education, 

of course, is to relate the final product to these underlying 

principles. It will be seen that the success is partial, and 
that several of the principles are themselves open to varying 
interpretation—the precise meanings of ‘self-contained’, 

‘brief’, ‘a recent’, ‘uniform’ and so on leaving room for 

wide differences. The position taken in this volume is 


explained below. 


Moreover, at the outset some definition is required of 
‘primary education? and ‘primary schooling’. For the 
purposes of this volume, *primary education? is taken to 
mean: the first stage of formal education, for pupils ranging 
in age from childhood (5 to 7 years) to the onset of adolescence, 
who learn the fundamental skills, knowledge and attitudes 
which society expects to be the common possession of all citizens. 
However clumsy, this definition situates primary education 
as a distinct phase (first stage), thus separated from the 
subsequent secondary stage; it roughly indicates the age- 
range of pupils, and accepts the fact that the development 
of personality during adolescence calls for greater differ- 
entiation in the secondary stage of education; and it gives 
some account of the primary curriculum in social terms. 

Tn applying the term ‘primary education’ to the varying 
usages, in different languages, of nearly two hundred school 
systems, two kinds of terminological problem are met. The 
first arises in cases where national usage distinguishes a 
primary from a secondary ladder so that ‘upper primary 
schools’ exist with differentiated curricula for children 
12-16, alongside preparatory classes which form part of a 
“secondary school’. Here, as far as possible, the present 
volume describes what corresponds to the primary level 
already defined as ‘primary’, and the subsequent stage as 
‘secondary’, at the risk of violating national usage. A 
related issue is found in countries with primary-inter- 
mediate-secondary school plans; in these cases, for various 
reasons—age of pupils, nature of the curriculum, etc.—the 
intermediate schools have been included in one or the other 
of the two broad classes. The second problem arises from 
unitary or école unique systems, where a single all-age school 
is referred to nationally as a secondary school, and primary 
education is seen merely as the initial stage of the total 
process. In such cases the definition adopted for the present 
volume may he accepted as referring to this initial stage, 
but there is some reason for exploring the area of contact 
between ‘primary’ and ‘post-primary’ more fully than is 
done with countries which make a pronounced break at 
this point. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE ‘WORLD SURVEY’ 


The volume opens with several introductory or international 
studies. These are followed by 197 national chapters which 
account for all political and territorial units with distinct 
school systems. And finally, the reader will find an extensive 
index apparatus designed to improve the reference value 
of the book. 

The international material at the beginning and end of 
the volume has been prepared by the Unesco Secretariat, 
and is based largely on the contents of the national chapters. 
Where other Unesco studies or national sources have been 
used, these are noted in passing. 

As the contents table shows, the national entries are 
arranged alphabetically by sovereign country, the status of 
the world in mid-1957 being used as a guide. Non-self- 
governing territories are grouped after the States responsible 
for part or all of their administration; as far as possible an 
alphabetical order is followed, but sometimes (as with the 
United Kingdom) an additional geographical classification 
is introduced. In certain cases, too, a broader regional 
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synthesis has been adopted—as with the British Caribbean 
Region chapter, where only the statistics of the seven 
component systems are differentiated. 

This arrangement is open to criticism. There may be 
value in placing Jamaica under the letter J; or in grouping 
countries by continent rather than alphabetically. How- 
ever, the present system seems to be the best compromise 
between the need for easy reference and the conflicting need 
for avoiding repetition and achieving brevity. 

"The method used in preparing national material and the 
relevant dates are shown at the head of each chapter and 
each group of tables. For the texts, the Secretariat drew 
up a check-list of questions and obtained model chapters 
from the public education authorities of Australia and 
France. This material was sent to all National Commissions 
for Unesco and accompanied in about 75 per cent of cases 
with a draft chapter for the country concerned. Where the 
national authorities undertook an original study, this is 
denoted by the use of the formula ‘Prepared by . . .’; where 
the text submitted was rather a revision by national 
authorities of existing material or the Secretariat draft, 
the formula is * Revised by . . .’; and in the few cases where 
little or no contribution was received from national author- 
ities, the Unesco Secretariat is quoted as the originator. 
In the last case, an effort has been made to follow official 
sources. 

The diagrams are largely based on official submissions; 
but the need for a standard presentation has led to rather 
more editing than occurs with the texts proper. All glossaries 
were prepared by the Unesco Secretariat. 

For statistical tables a separate procedure was followed. 
An extensive blank questionnaire (St/Q/22) was sent to all 
Member States of Unesco; the replies provided data for the 
main tables, but other tables were based on replies to 
previous more specialized Unesco questionnaires. In all 
cases tables were compiled by the Secretariat and checked 
wherever possible with published official statistics. To 
improve the standardization of material, the school-year 
1954/55 has been used as a cut-off point. For a number of 
countries more recent data are available; but since the 
World Survey of Education has to cover all countries and 
since it will be published every three years, this arbitrary 
fixing of dates may be accepted as reasonable. One may 
note that, for many of the large Federal States, official 
reports on education show a 2-3 year time-lag. In a survey 
presenting comparable data for all the school systems of 
the world, a time-lag of 3-4 years may not be considered 
excessive. The summary text preceding the tables was 
drawn up by the Secretariat. 


INTERNATIONAL CHAPTERS 


By comparison with the previous World Survey of Education, 
this volume contains considerably more generalized material. 
The first question is: what aggregate figures can be obtained 
for the school systems of the world ? The answer is still a 
fragmentary one; the first chapter, entitled * World Survey 
of Education’, continues the global approach begun in the 
(сене volume, and carries the analysis a stage farther 

y measuring changes over a period of four to five years. 
Attention is next given to a device for showing the school 
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population in relation to the total population. As yet only 
a few countries are able to provide the data for such curve- 
tracing, and the subsequent analysis for comparative pur- 
poses has yet to be started. However, by codifying the 
information available and repeating the exercise in suc- | 
cessive volumes, it is likely that the World Survey of | 
Education will stimulate authorities to gather such data 
and draw the attention of students to the need for analyses. | 
In the third chapter the central theme of this volume is 
brought to the fore. A quantitative answer is sought to the | 
question: what proportion of school-age children now go to 
primary school, and how has the situation changed over the | 
past 25 years ? While this is the most significant statistical | 
problem that can be posed, it is not the only one; other | 
aspects of primary education for which world-wide statistics | 
might be sought include notably the problem of wastage. 

t the end of the book will be found a selected biblio- | 
graphy of journals on primary education. As journals are 
not normally entered in the national chapter bibliographies, 
this international selection is an indispensable part of the 
volume. | 


NATIONAL CHAPTERS: DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS 


One of the goals set for the volume is *to explain the present 
pattern of primary schooling within the framework of the 
educational system as a whole”. When the work was 
planned, decisions had to be made concerning the minimum 
of information desirable both for describing primary 
schooling and for explaining the educational system as a 
whole. Duplication of material included in the preceding 
general volume had to be avoided as far as possible, yet 
the new volume had to be self-contained. The main struc- 
tural divisions finally arrived at were as follows: 

Historical: a short section designed to trace the main 
educational events since approximately 1900, the emphasis 
being placed on those concerning primary education. The 
national chapters vary a great deal in range and scope in 
this section, but it may be claimed that a start has been 
made on the adoption of a uniform plan for presenting 
historical data. At any rate, it will be generally accepted 
that such a section is an essential part of a comprehensive 
survey of the subject. 

Policy and administration: the principal points to be 
treated in this important section are: constitutional or legal 
basis of the educational system; accepted policy statements 
on the aims of primary education; provisions for, and general 
application of, compulsory education; general structure of 
educational administration; sources of funds and objects of 
expenditure, with special reference to primary education; 
supervision of primary schools at various levels of govern- | 
ment. 

One element included under this heading in many national 
chapters is the administrative diagram, of which more ів | 
said below. As is obvious, this section is a compound of 
elements describing primary schools and the educational 
system as a whole. The very nature of the topic makes it 
impossible to deal meaningfully with primary schools in 
isolation. | 

Organization: a section on the internal arrangements of 
primary schools, referring in particular to: pre-primary 
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schools, the types, programmes and teaching staff; structure 
of the primary course, types of school, classification of 
pupils, the school year and its divisions; content of the 
primary course and teaching methods employed; promotion 
system within the course and from primary to secondary 
school; teachers, how trained and classified, how their status 
is regulated; welfare services. 

This large section often includes an organization diagram 
and its accompanying glossary, which is the only element 
relating to the school system as a whole. 

Trends and problems: a counterpart to the first section, 
providing a place for summing up the main features of 
primary education. 

Bibliography: an effort to provide the reader with 
relevant, recent (since 1950) sources. As country biblio- 
graphies do not repeat information on basic sources given 
in the previous volume, reference librarians will have to 
use both books. In structure, bibliographies contain three 
elements: basic works relating to primary education (laws 
and regulations, reports, etc.); further reading in the 
language of the country (the several aspects of the descrip- 
tive text being a guide—no attention is given to branches 
of education other than primary); and further reading in 
foreign languages (here the primary education criterion is 
applied somewhat loosely). As mentioned earlier, the 
country bibliographies are complemented by a list of journals 
at the end of the volume. 


DIAGRAMS AND GLOSSARIES 


The school organization diagram developed in the previous 
edition has been repeated here. It appears to be a successful 
device for showing simply and rapidly the structure of the 
school system, and in the present case, for showing how 
primary schools fit into the general pattern. This element, 
brought up to date and corrected, may justifiably be used 
in successive volumes of the World Survey of Education. 
The only change introduced is a greater attention to 
examinations. Several other proposals for improving the 
diagram (such as carrying grid lines across to indicate 
pupil's age) had to be rejected because they complicated 
the diagram unnecessarily. ў f 

A carefully selected defining vocabulary is used in the 
glossary accompanying each school diagram. No changes in 
principle have been introduced since the last volume. 

The administrative diagrams are an innovation, and 
represent the beginning of an effort to arrive at some inter- 
national comparability of administrative terms (through 
the device of a standard diagram and glossary). As will be 
seen, the national diagrams vary a great deal. The objective 
is to show schematically the structure of administration 
and the various bodies and posts from the central Ministry 
of Education to the schools. Data provided by countries 
were often incomplete, and only a few of the resulting 
diagrams in this book cover the entire range of educational 
administration. The most frequent case of truncation is the 
diagram which reflects only the structure of the Ministry. 

Corresponding to each administrative diagram is a 
glossary of terms. Ideally, the glossary should explain 


1. See World Survey of Education (1955), p. 44. 


functions, and thus amplify the structural information 
given by the diagram. At the present stage this has been 
found too ambitious a venture, and the glossaries serve 
simply to translate terms in languages other than English 
or—where an English term has very local significance—to 
give a more generalized interpretation. 


STATISTICAL TABLES 


Two statistical tables have been chosen as general elements, 
i.e. as reflecting the school system as a whole and susceptible 
of being carried forward from one volume to the next in 
the World Survey of Education. 

The first of these, the summary table of school statistics, 
gives a comprehensive view of schools, teachers and pupils 
for each level of education and type of school. The same 
form of tabulation was used in the previous volume, but 
with data for a single year. The table in the present volume 
gives a five-year span (generally, 1950/51 to 1954/55) so that 
it is possible to examine changes within a country and also 
to make comparisons between countries for a given year. 

Expenditure on education, by source of funds and object, 
is given in a second table. Continuing the practice of the 
previous volume, figures are given for a single year only, 
the most recent available. 

Apart from these general tables, two others have been 
developed with particular reference to primary schooling. 
The trend table shows, in its complete form, primary schools 
since 1930, the known or estimated school-age population 
at five-yearly intervals, and the corresponding ratio of 
enrolments to total school-age population. Finally, there is 
a table showing the distribution of the primary school popu- 
lation by age, grade and sex. Median ages for each grade 
and the percentage of over-age children (i.e. two years older 
than the grade median) have been computed to aid analysis 
by interested readers. 

A remark may be made about discrepancies in figures. 
To take only one element reported on—enrolment in schools 
and universities—totals may fluctuate throughout the year, 
and in many countries this fluctuation is marked and may 
account for variations between figures reported by different 
sources. Some discrepancies between the text and tables 
(when derived from separate sources) are bound to occur in 
a volume of this size; similarly, differences may be noted 
between this volume and the previous one, in which case 
however the data given in this volume are likely to be the 
later and therefore corrected figures. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARIES 


One of the difficulties in the World Survey of Education is 
that the descriptions of the school system are separated 
from some of the statistical tables. As indicated above, a 
different method has been followed in compiling these two 
parts; and for most countries, two different authorities are 
charged with providing the information requested by 
Unesco. In this volume, a short text has been introduced 
before the tables, giving a summary of the main totals, the 
visible trends and such additional information as may be 
necessary to the full understanding of the table. 
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CONCLUSION 


In this Introduction the general plan of the World Survey 
of Education series has been explained and the particular 
plan of the present volume has been set out in some detail. 

It may be doubted whether introductory matter to a 
reference work ever attracts much attention. However, the 
compilers of this volume—the Unesco Secretariat and the 
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many National Commissions for Unesco—have ned _ © 
informed criticism from educators, in order that succee dar 
volumes may be improved. And such criticism is poss Je 
only when the critic is fully aware of the goals set and the 
methods employed; which is at once a justification of thais 
lengthy introduction and an invitation to interested rea der 
to communicate their ideas either to their national aut Ex c ** 
ities or to Unesco. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 1950—54 


The purpose of this chapter is to trace in broad outline the 
situation of education in the world as a whole. To see edu- 
cation in the context of social and economic conditions, the 
reader should refer to the United Nations Report on the World 
Social Situation, prepared by the Secretariat of the United 
Nations in collaboration with the Specialized Agencies. The 
chapter below is inspired, with respect to purpose and to a 
lesser degree with respect to content, by this report, although 
data in the two surveys do not always correspond exactly 
because of the differing times of preparation and a few differ- 
ences in criteria adopted. 


In the preceding volume of this series Unesco attempted 
to place beside the Declaration of Human Rights some form 
of ‘situation report’, showing how far the right to education 
had been realized. This effort is continued in the present 
chapter, with one added element, that of trends: we shall 
try to depict the status of education in 1954/55 and relate 
it whenever possible to conditions in 1950. At the outset, 
one may note that while the international compilation of 
educational data has noticeably improved in the past few 
years, our measuring devices are still somewhat crude; this 
becomes the more obvious when we set out to study short- 
term trends over the period since 1950. 

A number of mer or desirable indicators have been 
suggested for use in describing the educational situation in 
various countries and for measuring progress over a period 
of time.? Where some of these indicators are applicable to 
a large number of countries, they provide a valuable means 
for grouping the countries on the basis of their educational 
development, rather than on a purely geographical basis, 
or by cultural-political characteristics (never a satisfactory 
procedure). The reader will find several examples of this 
approach in the rest of this chapter. However, in some 
cases, the inadequacy of available data has obliged us to 
revert to a geographical classification or even to a grouping 


of selected countries where classification proper is impos- 
sible. 


1. United Nations, Economic and Social Council, Report on the World 
Social Situation, Parts 1 and П (E/CN.5/324 and Add.l), 1957. 

2. See United Nations, Report on International Definition and Measure- 
ment of Standards and Levels of Living (E/CN.3/179), 1934, p.33. 


GENERAL VIEW 


It is estimated that there are approximately 550 million 
children 5 to 14 years old in the world today. The total 
number of boys and girls enrolled in all primary and second- 
ary schools may be estimated at about 300 million. In other 
words, only slightly more than half of the world's children 
are receiving any kind of education in the world's schools. 
Statistical data are lacking for many countries, but some 
idea of the progress achieved in school enrolment during 
the period 1950-54 may be obtained by comparing the 
enrolment figures for 93 countries, each with 500,000 or 
more inhabitants, and together representing about 95 per 
cent of the world's population (see Table 1). 


Taste 1. Estimated primary and secondary school enrolment, around 
1950 and 1954, for 93 countries, by level of literacy* 


Esti d school Esti d 
E T e 
literacy a (approx.) 
меа Primary Secondary Total 5-14 years 
(millions) (millions) 
Population 
more than (27) 1950 107 27 805 146 
80 per cent 1954 107 36 837 145 
literate 
Population 
50-80 (25) 1950 20 2.9 165 39 
per cent 1954 22 3.5 178 42 
literate 
Population 
20-50 (19) 1950 44 3.0 734 157 
per cent 1954 68 6.4 183 167 
literate 
Population 
20 percent (22) 1950 31 1.1 668 161 
or less 1954 38 8.6 704 167 
literate 
Total (93) 1950 202 40 2372 503 


1954 235 54 2501 521 
— _ le. 


1. These countries, for which comparable enrolment data are available 
for the period 1950-54, represent about 95 per cent of the total world 
population in 1954. 
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The totals in the table show that 48 per cent of school- 
age children were enrolled at school around 1950, and 55 
per cent in 1954. With all the caution needed to interpret 
such general data, the principal conclusion is that the 
world’s school provisions are expanding more rapidly than 
populations—and that we have succeeded in passing the 
half-way mark during the years under review. 

For the countries covered by Table 1, there was an increase 
in primary school enrolment amounting to about 16 per 
cent, but a larger increase (over 35 per cent) in secondary 
school enrolment. As is to be expected, the largest relative 
increases are found among those countries rather under- 
developed educationally, where less than half of the popu- 
lation are literate. In the educationally more advanced 
countries where education can be considered universal, the 
level of school enrolment has kept pace with the increase 
of the child population. The group of countries with the 
highest literacy rates show little or no increase in enrolment 
at the primary school level, but they do show a substantial 
increase of enrolment at the secondary level. 

Obviously, increase in school enrolment does not neces- 
sarily mean that the educational situation is improving. 
We cannot determine, except through such limited indi- 
cators as the pupil-teacher ratio, whether the quality of 
education has remained constant, improved, or declined in 
different countries. It is evident however that recent efforts 
to expand the quantity of education, in the face of shortages 
of money, teachers and school buildings, have led to an 
uneasy and shifting relationship between quantity and 

ality. Educational authorities—in countries with the 
highest enrolments as well as in countries with the lowest— 
have had to choose between leaving children out of school 
and adopting expedients they deplore: excessive numbers 
of pupils per teacher, teachers without proper education 
and training, double or triple shifts of pupils with curtailed 
hours of schooling. One soon gains the impression from 
statements made in educational journals and at conventions 
of educators that in countries with the most developed 
educational facilities the school system is in serious danger. 
Although these statements are based on educational 
standards that have risen steadily in recent years, the 
danger is nevertheless a real one in view of the increasing 
numbers of children andthe competing demands on national 
resources. Constant warnings and appeals to public opinion 
appear to be necessary to secure for the schools adequate 
resources for healthy development. 

At post-primary and higher levels, questions of quality 
and quantity of schooling are even more troublesome than 
at the primary level. The countries with the largest post- 
primary and higher enrolments are, in general, those most 
highly developed economically; and yet the demands for 
education in these countries are still not being satisfied nor 
is the school output sufficient to meet national requirements. 
Educators claim not only that the abilities of thousands of 
young people are wasted through their failure to obtain all 
the instruction they are capable of absorbing, but also that 
the post-primary schools do not impart an adequate cultural 
background and understanding of the world, and do not 
train enough specialists to meet the needs of a constantly 
changingand increasingly complex technological civilization. 

Those less developed countries that have attained 
appreciable post-primary and higher enrolments have a 
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somewhat different set of problems. The majority of r. 
students demand education conferring a higher social sr == 2-92 
and an opening to white-collar jobs; the quality of + 
education is sometimes low, and the traditional white-c o Ha 
occupations are already overcrowded. Meanwhile, there _ = =. 
extreme shortages in most of the skills and profess1 > 
needed for economic and social development. As a res 
many of these countries are trying to direct post-prirxx e 
education into new channels—a task requiring diffx < xxl 
changes in the outlook of the youth and their familie S- _ 

As far as inequalities in education based on sex, et Faxa 
group, urban or rural residence, or income are concer x 3«* «^y 
there is not adequate statistical information to = Ёз <» 
whether major changes have taken place since 1950. Cz Is, 
rural children, and members of other disadvantaged gr«» x E? 
have unquestionably benefited from the general expara.ss3 €» 
of education. Moreover, there has been a remarkable re <= жї 
increase in legislative and administrative measures intera le 
to eliminate discrimination; very few countries now < Ёз ж 
to an openly discriminatory policy.! Such measures wi RR xx 
doubt have an important long-range effect but there аз a 
present little quantitative evidence indicating whet her, 
over the past four or five years, the disadvantaged gr«» xz эё 
have come significantly closer to equality. A partial =x- 
ception may be made for the schooling of women; in mx zz xa y 
countries and territories, the gap between male and fex-x za le 
enrolment is clearly narrowing, and statistics for lite x- zx «y 
by age groups indicate that this trend has been spread Owe 
a long period. 

In the following sections we shall examine, in some detail, 
the world educational situation with respect to literacy of 
the population and trends in school enrolment—at Sace 
level of education, primary, secondary and higher. 


LITERACY AND EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Literacy of the population is a useful indicator of the rela a-3 уне 
development of a country as a result of its educative pro cess 
in the past. Comparatively recent literacy data from p © P> ъъ. 
lation censuses or sample surveys are available for ak» «s eat 
70 countries. Somewhat obsolete or incomplete data 
available for another 40 countries. This information, sx B- 


In terms of a minimum criterion of literacy, such as ig 
implied in the usual census question ‘Can you read yyy 
write’ it has been estimated that somewhat more than ax Y 
(55-57 per cent) of the world’s population 15 years old yy d 
over are now literate. The level of adult literacy among + ha 
different geographical regions of the world,’ is undoubt= gy 9 
highest (more than 95 рег cent) in Northern and Weste = 
Europe, Central Europe and Northern America. Осе жа жаза 


1. These measures are discussed in detail in the United Nations Stie у. 
Discrimination in Education (E/CN.4/Sub.2/1.92 and Addy eg 
prepared by a special rapporteur for the Sub-Commission on к» 79 

А Ion a e and Protection of Minorities. De- 

. For the detailed study of this question, see World Illiteracy at Tz 
Century, Paris, Unesco, 1957. а 

3. For definition of the geographical regions, see United Natie 
Demographic Yearbook, 1955, р. 12. See also: Unesco, World Illit e. , ^ as 
at Mid-Century, p. 14, note 1. = 
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(estimated at about 90 per cent) is believed to be not far 
behind. Southern Europe, with about 80 per cent literacy, 
is comparable to the Americas as a whole. Middle and South 
America (estimated at 46-60 per cent) and East Asia 
(50-55 per cent) are near the average level of literacy 
estimated for the world population. The regions of South- 
East Asia (estimated at 30-35 per cent) and South-West 
Asia (20-25 per cent) fall well below the world average, 
though they still show up better than South Central Asia 
and the whole of Africa (15-20 per cent) (see Table 2). 


TABLE 2. Estimated population, 15 years old and over, and adult 
literacy rates, by geographical regions (around 1950) 


Estimated population Estimated adult 


Conun and теор 15 years old and over literacy rates 


(millions) (per cent) 
World total... . 1587 55-57 
¿Africa ly JM scie wd (120) (15-20) 
Northern Africa . . . 40 10-15 
Tropical and Southern Africa 80 15-20 
America үз доѓи; es (223) (79-80) 
Northern America . . . 126 96-97 
Middle America . . + 30 58-60 
South America. . . . 67 56-58 
Asia [oes probe Masi (830) (35-40) 
South-West Asia . . . 37 20-25 
South-Central Asia. . . 287 15-20 
South-East Asia . . + 102 30-35 
East Asia. odna 50 404 50-55 
Europe (including U.S.S.R.) . (405) (91-93) 
Northern and Western Europe 102 98-99 
Central Europe . +. > 96 97-98 
Southern Europe UEM 95 79-80 
USSR eee 112 е 
Oceania. ЗМ ee СЕ 9 89-90 


ee 


These average estimates, of course, tend to cover up wide 
variations in the literacy status of individual countries (in 
the same way as national average rates cover up local 
variations within a country). A better perspective may be 
gained by a grouping of countries according to their 
estimated literacy rates, for example, in four broad ranges, 


as follows: 


Countries with 500,000 


Number of countries “Or more inhabitants 


Estimated literacy rate 


More than 80 per cent 51 29 
50-80 per cent. · 46 29 
20-50 percent . +. 37 24 
20 per cent or less. 60 37 

200 119 


Total sis nd 
__ ————-—— 


Thus it is seen that somewhat more than one-fourth of 
all the countries have estimated literacy rates of 80 per cent 


or more; about the same proportion holds among countries 
with 500,000 or more inhabitants. Slightly more than half 
of all countries have estimated literacy rates of 50 per cent 
or more; the proportion is less than half if the smaller 
countries are excluded. 

Table 3 gives the distribution of 119 countries, each with 
500,000 or more inhabitants, by geographical region and 
level of literacy. It shows that, of the 29 countries in the 
highest literacy group, all except 2 (Israel and Japan) are 
found in the Americas, Europe and Oceania. The next 
group of 29 countries are mostly in Middle and South 
America and in Southern Europe. The last two groups of 
countries are concentrated in Asia and Africa, with a few 
in Middle and South America and only one in Oceania 
(Australian New Guinea). 


TABLE 3. Distribution of 119 countries with 500,000 or more inhabitants, 
by geographical region and level of literacy: 


Number of countries with literacy rates 


Region: More than 50-80 20-50 20 per cent 
80 per cent per cent percent ог less 


Northern África . 8 


Tropical and Southern Africa 


to 
on 
= 
° 


Northern America . 
Middle America 
South America . 


South-West Asia . 
South-Central Asia . 
South-East Asia . 
East Asia . Д 


Sone nal 
wolo wal 


Northern and Western Europe 
Central Europe Di edes 
Southern Europe . 
U.SSS.R. 5 шш. 


lal | 
HELI 


Oceania 


Š 
m asss pam 3 1 


з |1 
eli 


Total number of countries 


The analysis above is based upon a collection of figures 
and estimates for 1950; since literacy statistics derived 
from censuses of population are only available at infrequent 
intervals, there is no means of measuring progress in this 
respect over so short a period as five years. A decade would 
seem to be the minimum period to allow. In this respect, 
one may refer to another Unesco study? analysing census 
data since 1900. This showed that unless a country's 
illiteracy rate was reduced at an average rate of 10 per cent 
or more per decade, the number of adult illiterates tended 
to increase. Where the illiteracy rate was reduced by 25 per 
cent or more over a 10-year period, then the number of 
illiterates in the population was found to be definitely 
decreasing.® 


1. In this and subsequent tables in this chapter, all-countries with less 
than 500,000 inhabitants have been left out; the 119 countries 
included cover about 99 per cent of the world population. The coverage 
in most cases is actually less than 119 countries, owing to lack of 
suitable data. 

2. Progress of Literacy in Various Countries, Paris, Unesco, 1953. 

3. Ibid., pp. 168-78. 
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‘As the countries approach the goal of universal literacy, 
a crude index of minimum literacy is no longer very useful. 
A more meani measure of the educational level of a 
population would be the proportion of those having com- 
pleted at least four or five years of primary education. This 
is the level of education considered necessary for the average 
individual to become functionally literate. More and more 
data on the educational level of the population are now 
becoming available from national censuses. Where the 
educational level reached by individuals is expressed in 
terms of years of schooling completed, it is possible to 
calculate a median measure for the whole population above 
school-going ages. However, such an indicator is not likely 
to be available for international comparisons before the 
1960 round of censuses. 


TRENDS IN SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


The absolute numbers of children enrolled in schools show 
variations which do not only depend on educational factors 
but also on the increasing numbers of children of school age 
in the population. There is, therefore, no comparable yard- 
stick for the measurement of the educational development 
in the countries and territories of the world. 

One of the best quantitative indicators of a country’s 
educational development would be the percentage of school- 
age children actually attending school. Some exploratory 
case-studies of this type, based on enrolments, are shown 
in the next chapter. But for the world as a whole there are 
serious difficulties which make it impossible at present to 
use this measure. In the first place, there is no uniform 
definition of ‘school age’; it is particularly difficult to 
define this concept in regard to countries without legal 
provisions for compulsory education. Furthermore, infor- 
mation is not generally available on the age distribution 
of children attending and not attending school (except 
during a census year). Finally, current school statistics 
available from most countries at present refer to enrolment, 
not attendance. In countries with enforced systems of 
compulsory education, the difference between enrolment 
and attendance figures is naturally very small. Most of the 
other countries for which data on both enrolment and 
attendance are available show the latter to be between 75 
and 90 per cent of the former. In some countries, and 
particularly in rural schools, the gap is even much wider. 

Nevertheless, we believe it wl to present available 
enrolment data as related to the estimated child population 
of a country, 5-14 years old inclusive. When the total 
enrolment of pupils in all schools at the primary level is 
related to each 100 children in the estimated population 
5-14 years old, we obtain a 'prim enrolment ratio’. 
Since the proportion of children in the total population of 
different countries, or even at different times in the same 
country, can vary considerably as a result of demographic 
factors, ratios based on the estimated child population are 
in any case better suited for comparison than enrolment 
figures either in absolute numbers or expressed as a per- 
centage of the total population. 


1, See William S. Gray, The Teaching of Reading and Writing, Paris, 
Unesco, 1956, pp. 24-7. 
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"The enrolment figures used in computing the ratios = 
intended to include all public and private schools at +b 
primary level, excluding pre-primary enrolment in kin «Le 
gartens, etc. The duration of primary schooling as prová di = 
in each national school system affects directly the siz © = 
the enrolment ratio; for example, in a system of fom a 
five years” primary schooling the enrolment ratio сал» xx 49 
be expected to compare with one where the normal dura z <> 
of primary schooling is six years or more. However, u 
there is radical revision of a country’s school systemz = 
unusual aspects appear in the demographic structure of 
population, the change of the enrolment ratio over a pear 3 €» 
of time may be used as an indicator of progress towards + 
extension of primary education among the child popula a> 


x 


PRIMARY ENROLMENT RATIOS 


Table 4 gives the distribution of 115 countries, each cw X € 
500,000 or more inhabitants, by level of literacy, dura 2-99) 
of primary schooling and primary enrolment ratio aro wax 
1954. It will be seen that practically all the educatio xx za Ж1 
developed countries (80 per cent or more literates), wit 
primary schooling usually of six years' duration or lox ger 
had enrolment ratios of 60 and over. All the Euro p € 


TABLE 4. Distribution of 115 countries by level of literacy, durat-x c» xx 
primary schooling, and primary enrolment ratio (around Ж OS 


Number of coum tari e 
à whose primary enr © === < 
" uration of ratio was 
Level of literacy primary schooling ^ —————————  — — —— 

60and 4 6) less th, 


over ao 


Population 20 per cent 6 years or more 


or less literate Less than 6 years 


Population more than 6 years or more 26 2 
80 per cent literate Less than 6 years — 1 
Population 50-80 per 6 years or more 12 9 
cent literate Less than 6 years — 3 
Population 20-50 per 6 years or more 1 8 
cent literate Less than 6 years — 1 

2 

6 


ъз 


Total number of countries 39 


countries except Portugal (which has a four-year pri 
school), Italy, Rumania, e Yugoslavia, Heong. im Y 2 
group. From the quantitative viewpoint, these аге +h 
countries where primary education is well establishe «cq 

the population well served in this respect. In the tec 
group, showing 50-80 per cent literates, nearly hate 
number of the countries included had intermediate xx 
ment ratios between 40 and 60. This group consists n aini 
of Latin-American and Southern European countries _ ypy 
bulk of the countries with less than 50 per cent lite 
population is made up of countries with an enrolment We 
of less than 40. Most of the African and Asian cou aa ad 
belong to this group. The table shows clearly the lor 
ship between the level of literacy and primary pi) 75 
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In fact, both measures may be regarded as indicators of the 
stage of educational development, the former relating more 
to the past and the latter to the present situation. 

Some evidence of progress in enrolment ratios during the 
period 1950-54 may be found in Table 5. Most of the coun- 
tries with high enrolment ratios showed only a small 
increase or none at all in the enrolment ratio only. Out of 
the ten countries with an increase of 2 per cent or more, 
five (Basutoland, Dominican Republic, Mauritius, Paraguay 
and Spain) have reached this level recently. It is the 
countries with intermediate and low ratios which naturally 
showed improvement in this respect. All seven countries 
in the low ratio group which showed less than 2 per cent 
annual rate of increase in their enrolment ratios never- 
theless reported increased enrolment in their primary 
schools, It was mainly the rapid growth of the population 
which kept them from showing more substantial gains. 


TABLE 5. Distribution of 115 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
its rate of increase (1950-54) 


Number of countries 
by average annual rate of increase 


of primar y of primary enrolment ratio 
ratio schooling Tinta 7 
Fete 2S" Unknow 

60 and over 6 years or more 29 10 — 

Less than 6 years — = = 
40-60 6 years or more 8 10 3 

Less than 6 years 3 2 = 
Less than 40 6 years or more 5 27 6 

Less than 6 years 2 9 1 
Total number of countries 47 58 0 


== 


At this point no further examination will be made of the 
primary enrolment ratio, since a special place for a study 
of the question has been reserved in Chapter III. 


ENROLMENT OF GIRLS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Since girls normally constitute 49 or 50 per cent of a child 
population, a proportion of 46 per cent or more girls in 
school enrolment may be regarded as fairly satisfactory. 
Some progress in this direction is seen from Table 6, which 
gives the distribution of 78 countries by percentage of girls’ 
enrolment above or below this level. These 78 countries 
for which data are available represent 37 per cent of the 
total world population. The countries with high enrolment 
ratios have all reached or maintained a high percentage of 
girls’ enrolment. Here only Mauritius, with 43 per cent of 
irls’ enrolment, remained below the 46 per cent level in 
1954. Most of the other countries have shown improvement 
in increasing this proportion, though only two (Ecuador 
and Portugal) passed from just below to just above the 
‘satisfactory’ level. 
For the 78 countries with comparable data for 1950 and 
1954, the average percentage of girls’ enrolment showed 


a slight increase from 46.4 to 46.5 during the period, the 
median percentage, however, remained at about 45 (see 
Table 7). The lowest percentages of girls' enrolment around 
1954 were found for Nepal (4 per cent), Afghanistan (8 per 
cent), the former Spanish Zone of Morocco (11 per cent), 
Ethiopia (14 per cent), Libya (17 per cent), Cambodia (18 
per cent), and Italian Somaliland (19 per cent). Practically 
all countries, however, with girls’ enrolment at less than 
46 per cent at the beginning of the period under review 
showed an increase during the period, as far as can be 
judged from statistics available for comparison. 


TABLE 6. Distribution of 78 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
percentage of girls in the total primary school enrolment 


Number of countries by percentage of girls 
in primary school enrolment 


Primary enrolment ratio Around 1950 Around 1954 


46 per cent Less than 46 percent Less than 
or more 46 percent ог more 46 per cent 


60andover. . . 22 2 25 1 
40-60 . „> . 8 6 9 6 
Less than 40 ede 5 35 5 32 
Totaly til) eee. ts 35 43 39 39 


ee 


TABLE 7. Median percentage of girls in primary school enrolment, 
for 78 selected countries, by level of primary enrolment ratio 


Around 1950 Around 1954 
Sees Medi мей, 
п ent No. of ian No. of edian 
Nc counties бардын comes „ошен 
% % 
60 and over . (24) 48.8 (26) 48.7 
40-60 . . (14) 46.6 (15) 46.8 
Less than 40 . (40) 27.9 (37) 29.9 
Total qa (18) 45.0 (18) 45.5 


AVAILABILITY OF TEACHERS 


One might assume that, other things being equal, the fewer 
pupils per teacher the better the school system. The number 
of pupils per teacher in primary schools has thus been 
proposed as an (inverse) indicator of levels of education; 
itis one of the easiest to obtain, since most countries publish 
the number of teachers as well as the number uf pupils 
enrolled. It should however be remembered that in reality 
other things are not equal. The average primary teacher in 
one country may have only an elementary school education 
or less! with no special training for teaching; in another 


1. In Ethiopia, according to a recent statement by the Ministry of 
Education, only 10 per cent of the 2,000 Ethiopian teachers had 
completed an eight-year elementary school education. [Ethiopia, 
Ministry of Education, Yearbook E.C. 1944-45 (1951—53), Addis 
Ababa 1954; summarized in Education Abstracts, Vol. VI, No. 10, 
December 1954, Abstract No. 51, Paris, Unesco.] 
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he may be a graduate of a higher level teacher training 
institution. Some ratios may be non-comparable because 
pupil-teachers, monitors, etc. who actually conduct classes 
may not be counted among the teachers. Moreover, even 
within a country the average number of children per teacher 
is a notoriously vague figure, since it obscures wide differ- 
ences between urban and rural schools, both in size of 
classes and in training of teachers. 

A world average pupil-teacher ratio, based on data for 
81 countries, has been found to be 34 to 1. However, the 
range of actual ratios is wide for countries at any level of 
educational development. It is not unusual to find ratios 
higher than 34 among the educationally developed countries, 
or much lower than 34 in some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Table 8 shows the distribution of countries by their 

rimary enrolment ratios and pupil-teacher ratios, around 
1950 and 1954. The trend on the whole has been towards 
a lowering of the pupil-teacher ratio among the countries 
shown in the table. 


TABLE 8. Distribution of 70 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
pupil-teacher ratio 
SSS 
Number of countries 
whose pupil-teacher ratio was 


Primary enrolment 


ratio Around 1950 Around 1954 


Less than 34 340rmore Less than 34 34 or more 


60 and over. . 12 10 15 10 
40-60 . . . 7 9 "t 9 
Less than 40 А 14 18 14 15 
Total countries . 33 37 36 34 


— O  L...LLëlllllLJlCeC—  IMW 


‘As shown in Table 9, the median pupil-teacher ratio for 
the countries with highly developed primary schooling 
dropped from 34 to 32. There was a corresponding decrease 
among the countries with intermediate enrolment ratios. 
Among the educationally underdeveloped countries, the 
median pupil-teacher ratio remained at 34. For the 70 
countries combined, the median pupil-teacher ratio has 
decreased from 34 to 32, reflecting an improved situation 
as a whole. 


TABLE 9, Median pupil-teacher ratios for 70 selected countries, by level 
of primary enrolment ratio 


Around 1950 Around 1954 
enrolment tatio Not pedian pup, oof dion ro 
countries primary schools 90000:йе8 primary schools 
Pr ME NE E stss 
Less than 40 . (32) 34 (29) 34 
"Total ГҮР, (10) 34 (10) 32 


It has already been mentioned that there is a wide range 
of pupil-teacher ratios among countries at each level of 
educational development. In some countries with lo: 
established systems of universal primary education (for 
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example, Denmark and the Federal Republic of Germa y 
there are as many as 36 or 37 pupils per teacher. Som. 
educators believe that a relatively large class size may a + 
interfere with the learning process, if the teachers are ww Є 12- 
qualified and teaching aids such as television and шо tO% 
pictures are used effectively. It is probable, however, hat 
ratios showing an average of more than 35 pupils for eac 
teacher indicate a serious depressing factor on the qua EX 
of education received by the majority of the pupils. ЕЖ 3 25 
pupil-teacher ratios mean either that the individual da = 55 
are very large, or that the pupils attend in double shif Ы 
or on alternate days. Most of the countries with such ra T= 
have large school-age populations and school enrolm «- x 
that are high in relation to other indicators of nati > r= =a 
social and economic development. They are spreading t- Kx єз жг 
educational resources rather thin to reach as many chil cI <= 
as possible. The average qualifications of their teachers == 
not high, and the pupil-teacher ratios must be taken int 
account when assessing the meaning of their high enrolme- жа t = 
It is noticeable however, that certain less devele» p= 
countries with relatively high enrolments have pupil-tea © Paer 
ratios falling in the same range as those of the educatior == Ë x 
developed countries. In other less developed countries ++ it 
small enrolments, very low pupil-teacher ratios presum zx E» By 
indicate that the schools have low attractive power, =xæd 
that the demand for education has not yet—as in mo SE © 
the less developed countries—exceeded the ability о © Bac 
authorities to provide it. In other cases, rapid expan =š «»n 
of the schools is resulting in shortages of qualified teaca «xs, 
in spite of apparently satisfactory pupil-teacher ratios (ж Bag 
latter may simply indicate very low standards for emp» L<>-y 
ment of teachers). Many of the teachers are *teachira gx at 
the limit of their own knowledge, unable to do more © Ex zan 
drill their pupils to memorize facts that the teacher har By 
understands’. In Eastern Nigeria ‘the rate of ехрага sion 
forced upon the Education Department by public denma = xad 
has resulted in the virtual collapse of all standards’.* 
Shortage of teachers often coincides with shortage œf 
classroom space. A widely reported expedient to meet th ese 
combined shortages is the division of pupils into double r 
even triple shifts, a system which inevitably curtails + ihe 
hours of instruction and increases the burden on the tea © By er, 
Even countries with very high educational levels have xx ot 
been able to eliminate double shifts, particularly im + n 
rapidly growing cities. In the United States, accordira š 
a recent statement of the National Education Associa -t3 <> 
approximately 900,000 children are attending schocxI š 
shifts because of teacher and classroom shortages.’ Ira +35 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, it wa s | 
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1. A United States educator recently, in a warning against the дага. 
employing poorly qualified teachers because of concentration oe of 
maintenance of small classes, stated that ‘the preponderare e> чь 
evidence collected over 50 years and summarized in the Encyclea d of 
of Educational Research indicates that the burden of proof is ayy cia 
proponents of small classes . . . the size of the class ought to the 
directly related to the ability of teachers’. (Statement by Dr. A 3 be 
C. Eurich, Vice-President of the Fund for the Advanceme x, £ ~in 
Education, New York, to the 1956 convention of the United S 
National School Boards Association.) 

2. The Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, African Edu <, £ — 
a study of Educational Policy and Practice in British Tropical — eS En 
Oxford, 1953, p. 35. “a 

3. Fourteenth Annual Report of the National Education Assock 
quoted in the New York Times, 11 January 1956. 
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ported in 1953 that the majority of the schools were 
functioning with a two-shift system, while some had three 
shifts.1 Although statistical evidence is lacking, double 
shifts appear to be common in the urban schools of the less 
developed countries. In Brazil, for example, “the shortage 
of schools in the larger towns made the introduction of a 
system of two or three shifts necessary. Thus periods of 
instruction were reduced to four and a half and often to 
three hours a day’.? 


WASTAGE? IN PRIMARY SCHOOLING 


A more detailed analysis of the primary school situation 
requires information about the way in which each pupil 
progresses through the course—or rather, national averages 
for the aggregate of pupils. Reference was made earlier to 
the desirability of using educational attainment rather than 
illiteracy or literacy as an indicator for the adult population; 
such a figure reflecting, of course, on the past efficiency of 
the school system. In the present we are faced with a set 
of enrolment figures, ideally broken down by grade and age, 
and provided annually for the school system. The question 
is whether we can arrive at more useful indicators for the 
effectiveness of the school system than the broad enrolment 
ratio used so far. 

In the countries which cannot yet enforce compulsory 
schooling for a fixed period, a considerable proportion of 
the children who enter school—particularly in rural areas— 
do not remain long enough to ensure permanent functional 
literacy. Authoritative statements from many countries 
have emphasized the limited value of brief periods of 
schooling and the intolerable waste of educational resources 
when children drop out after one or two years of school. 
In India, for example, ‘it will be admitted that even four 
years of schooling is hardly adequate to give permanent 
literacy and any shorter period is a national wastage’. 


1. I. Kairov, in Uéitelskaja Gazeta, 15 August 1953, Moscow. 

2. Joaqyim Faria Goes Filho, ‘Technological Development and Edu- 
cation in Brazil’ in The Year Book of Education, 1954, London, Evans 
Brothers, pp. 332-43. 

. At this point certain terms may be defined—at least for international 
purposes and in the sense adopted for the World Survey of Education. 
During his school career, a child may drop out before completing the 
course; the phenomenon of dropping out exists when many such cases 
occur. A child remaining on at school may be obliged to repeat a grade, 
to do the same work as in the previous year; the general form of which 
is termed repetition, To the administrator and the student of education, 
both dropping out and repetition are factors making for inefficiency 
in the school system—they combine to produce wastage. To the 
psychologist—and therefore to other educators also—a child is 
retarded when his chronological age is above that of the average (or 
median) age for his grade, and statistically a measure of retardation 
may be obtained by counting the number of children retarded by a 
given period of time—in this volume, two years or more. Obviously 
repetition contributes to retardation, but the two terms have distinct 
uses. Finally, there may be room for developing statistical measures 
which bear on the movement of pupils through the school: a promotion 
rate, showing progress to the next higher grade, or its converse, a 
stagnation rate reflecting on repetition; and again, a retention rate, 
showing how successful the school is in keeping pupils for a period of 

ears. 
This digression on terminology is necessary because of growing 
confusion in educational writing; for international purposes it seems 
best to limit such terms to their simplest expression for problems 
which are observed in a large number of school systems. _ 

4. India, Ministry of Education, Progress of Education in India, 1947-52, 


Delhi, 1953. 


Nevertheless, ‘the wastage and stagnation at the primary 
stage of instruction [have] continued to be alarming in spite 
of the growing public awareness of the need for retaining 
children in school until they complete the primary stage. 
Out of every 100 pupils in Class I in 1949/50 only 43 were 
studying in Class IV in 1952/53”.! 

At the conference on Education in British Tropical Africa 
held in 1952, the West Africa Study Group suggested that 
*a course of less than five years or one which ends before 
the age of eleven is unlikely by itself to have much perma- 
nent value”.? The East Africa Study Group concluded 
that: ‘The extent of the wastage in the schools of East and 
Central Africa is at present so great that it detracts very 
largely from the efficiency of the school system and leads 
to an immense waste of money and, what is even more 
important, of good human material. This came to us as a 
shock, but it is so familiar a feature of the educational 
landscape that there is a danger of its being accepted as 
inevitable’.* 

To varying degrees, statements such as these (referring 
in the main to dropping out) would probably apply to most 
of the countries that have not yet attained universal 
primary schooling. Unfortunately there is not much in- 
formation available on the extent of dropping out in such 
school systems. One study* made in Zanzibar during 1952 
and 1953 gives a complete account of all children leaving 
primary school grades before the end of the course, with 
a classification of the main reasons for dropping out. 

In the absence of any comparable statistics, some remarks 
may be made on the causes of dropping out and on possible 
means of combating it. It seems that lack of interest on the 
part of parents and children, opportunities for work or (in 
the case of girls) marriage, and the age of the pupil are all 
factors contributing to dropping out. In many cases, how- 
ever, the dropping out is not voluntary on the pupil’s part: 
in most countries without universal primary education, 
rural schools, either in law or in fact, offer four years or less 
of schooling. Opportunities to continue studies in central 
or urban schools are correspondingly limited. The solutions 
to these problems are clearly the expansion of school pro- 
visions, up to the point where compulsory education be- 
comes possible, and the improvement of schooling in order 
to convince parents and pupils of its utility, to the point 
where compulsion is unnecessary. 

The related problem of repeating grades appears just as 
widespread. The combined effect of the two factors in 
wastage produces the concentration of enrolment in the 
first one or two grades which is characteristic of under- 
developed school systems. The exact amount of repetition 
in these cases is difficult to determine, but many countries 
report the practice of annual examinations for each grade 
with a considerable chance that the child will fail and thus 
repeat the grade (unless he leaves school). However, this 
problem is not limited to school systems at any particular 
stage of development: it depends rather on educational 
policy. In some countries with universal education (e.g. the 
U.S.A.) promotion from one grade to another is almost 


1. Idem, Education in India 1952-53, Delhi, 1956. 

2. The Nuffield Foundation and the Colonial Office, op.cit., p. 19. 

3. Ibid, p: 17: š 

4. Zanzibar Legislative Council, Papers, ‘Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1955”, 
Government Printer, 1956. 
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automatic, at least up to the end of the primary course. 
In others, as in rural Western European countries, up to 
40 per cent of the pupils may repeat one or more grades 
before completing the primary course. 
Although dropping out and repetition—or the two com- 
bined in the concept of wastage—require special investi- 
gation in each school system, and although data concerning 
these fundamental aspects are almost entirely lacking, it is 
possible to make some use of the fragmentary statistical 
material that is available. An increasing number of countries 
report enrolment figures at primary level with a breakdown 
by grade, or sometimes by grade and sex: the distribution 
tables in the national chapters of this book provide data 
for a single year, usually 1954/55. By collecting grade and 
age-grade figures over a period of years, one may formulate 
a meaningful and reasonably accurate indicator for wastage. 
For the purposes of a ‘world survey of education’ it may 
suffice to ina attention to the prevalence of wastage in 
most school systems, and to remark that some form of 
statistical analysis seems possible at the international level. 


SIGNIFICANT DEVELOPMENTS IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


While the statistical analysis given so far reveals the extent 
to which primary education has progressed in the period 
1950-54, it needs to be supplemented by reference to legis- 
lative and administrative action taken by the public 
authorities. This is an area which cannot be treated 
quantitatively; certain generalizations about trends may, 
however, be derived from the official reports given in 
successive volumes of the International Yearbook of Edu- 
cation.* 
There has been an increase in primary school enrolment, 
both absolutely and relatively in the world’s school-age 
population. In countries which had achieved universal edu- 
cation before 1950, enrolments have been affected largely by 
demographic changes, and it may be noted that fluctuating 
birth rates after the second world war have had a pro- 
nounced effect on the primary schools during the period 
1950-54, and will continue to do so for more years to come. 
Nevertheless, this same period has also seen a tendency to 
lengthen the duration of compulsory school-going (e.g. in 
Belgium, parts of Canada, Finland, Federal Republic of 
Germany, Switzerland and the U.S.S.R.) by legislation 
which carried universal education into the secondary level. 
This double trend in the well-developed school systems—to 
have more children at school and to keep them there 
longer—has in turn had an influence on the content of 
primary schooling. The 1955 International Yearbook of 
Education reports that in 1954 ‘the stability of the structure 
of primary education was affected to an unprecedented 
extent” (p. 26). Symptoms of these changes are curriculum 
reform, pre-occupation with the passage from primary to 
secondary education and even reorganization of the primary 
course (as in Italy). 
The countries with enrolment ratios that fall short of 


1, W. D. Wall, Education and Mental Health, Paris, Unesco, 1955, p.113. 
2. Published jointly by the International Bureau of Education, Geneva, 
and Unesco, Paris. 
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universal primary schooling vary considerably in th” 
of progress to this goal. Legislation for compulsory 
cation exists in many of these areas, and the period 1935 
has not been marked by any ambitious new schen e= 
legislation. The trend has rather been to deal with pra EX 
aspects of the question and to consolidate new advanc@=> 
laws. Some countries with high primary enrolments Fom E 
relatively short duration of compulsory schooling Ex 
prolonged the compulsory period—as in the Philippi = 
or are taking steps to do so—as in Thailand and the Pe 
ation of Malaya. Careful planning for the extensi«»x* 
primary education has perhaps been the most signi f 
development in the past five years; for example, Bu 
India, Indonesia, Malaya, Pakistan and the major’ 1-7 
African territories have education plans either on a sep» ALEM 
basis or as part of over-all national plans for economi <> 
social development. The experimental introducti» жж 
compulsory education—as in selected places in Burm zx 
India—has accompanied national planning. Am «t 
measure designed to bring universal education close 
been the abolition of all fees in the rimary school, 
Egypt, Ghana, Pakistan may be cited as examples >£ 
several countries which have taken this step. 

Most of these trends may be found also in the couxa t- 
of Middle and South America. Here there has been pex- Ex zx. 
more awareness of the disparity between urban and === 
schooling, and the period 1950-54 has been marke «i 
measures designed to improve the quality and increase E 
quantity of rural education. 


<= 


EXTENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Although the line of demarcation between primary- = m 
secondary education is not always clear,! it is neverth = Te 
useful to assess the amount and kind of schooling usw zx ЕТ 
iven to children beyond the ages of compulsory educa tá «5. 
n this section we shall assume secondary educatiœ xæ t 
include all types of schools (including vocational and te= «< м 
training schools) above the primary education level an 
below the level of higher education, as understood in ea 
country. To facilitate comparison, only full-time enrol re eni 
is considered—but in certain cases? exceptional part—z-x 
enrolment in vocational education has been included. жы 
the extent of secondary education is likely to be ua de 
estimated where substantial numbers of part-time 51168 «жь. 
are enrolled. 
The extent of secondary schooling in relation to + 
enrolment below the level of higher, education obviœ = кє 
depends on the relative duration of the primary and sec« xx 
ary courses. In 108 countries where these two leve s 
education can be distinguished, the duration of secor «Y > 
schooling is shorter than primary in 56 countries, equzad y 
21 countries, and longer in 31 countries. The most co: 
systems of organization are 8 + 4, 6 + 6,0r5 + 7 ye =- 
making a total duration of 12 years’ schooling below- 
higher education level. Other systems, each found in Ж «у 


1. In at least 10 countries covered in this survey, there is overla » 
between primary and secondary schooling, in terms of ages of chap р Aag 
Я ves e "uud of education. 
. Australia, Ceylon, Denmark, Finland, Federal Republic of Geran, 
and West Berlin, Panama, U.S.S.R. <“ ay 
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more countries, have 6 years of primary plus 5 or 7 years 
of secondary schooling, making a total span of 11 or 
13 years. There are still other variations peculiar to some 
particular countries. 

These explanations should be kept in mind as we examine 
Table 10, which gives a distribution of countries by the 
percentage of secondary enrolment in total school enrol- 
ment, as of around 1954. It is thus seen that 18 of the 
countries had 20 per cent or more of their total enrolment 
in secondary grades; most of these countries are in the 
relatively developed groups, in terms of the literacy level 
of their populations. On the other hand, the majority of 
the 48 countries with less than 10 per cent of their total 
enrolment in secondary grades belong to the group of 
countries where education is relatively underdeveloped, 
Countries in the intermediate group, with 10-19 per cent 


TABLE 10. Distribution of 119 countries, by level of literacy, duration of 
secondary schooling, and secondary enrolment as percentage 
of total school enrolment, around 1954 


TTS, ar ali a sd ed hc + A 
Number of countries by percentage 
of secondary enrolment 


M Эч, of 
evel of literacy secondary e Án 
schooling PO 10-19 on, “lo ,Um- 
CERE F por cont ham 0 known 
Population more 6 years or more 9 2 — 4 
than 80 per cent Less than 6 years 3 1 4 
literate 
Population 50-80 6 years or more 4 6 4 2 
per cent literate Less than 6 years — — 5 7 
Population 20-50 6 years or more — 5 5 3 
per cent literate Less than 6 years 1 2 8 
Population 20 per 6 years or more 1 7 14 7 
cent or less Less than 6 years — 3 6 
literate 
Total number of countries 18 37 48 16 
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Taste ll. Median percentage of secondary enrolment for 91 selected 
countries, by level of literacy 


Median percentage 


No.of of secondary enrolment 


countries 


Level of literacy астаса ÓN 
covered “Around 1950 Around 1954 


Population more than 80 per cent 


literate. + + (27) 19.1 21.8 
Population 50-80 per cent 

literate. > + + (23) 10.0 12.6 
Population 20-50 per cent 

literate. + + + (15) 5.7 1.7 
Population 20 per cent or less 

literate . к ASS (26) 5.2 6.4 
Total (91) 11.4 12.1 


We 


of their total enrolment in secondary grades, are found at 
all levels of educational development. 

The relationship between educational development and 
extent of secondary education is more clearly shown in 
Table 11, which gives the median percentage of secondary 
enrolment in total school enrolment, for the years around 
1950 and 1954, of countries grouped according to their level 
of literacy. It is also shown that the median percentage, 
for each group of countries, has risen during the period 
1950-54, the increase being most marked for the highest 
literacy group. This would indicate that during this period 
secondary school enrolment has increased, on the whole, 
faster than primary school enrolment in countries at all 
levels of educational development. 

What is shown here as a general trend in the development 
of secondary education of course does not apply equally to 
all countries. In France, for example, although by 1954 the 
increase in the birth-rate had not yet reached secondary 
and technical schools, there had been an important increase 
in the number of pupils entering these schools. This was 
because more and more families wished to have their 
children continue their education beyond the primary stage. 
The proportion of children in each generation entering 
secondary education had reached 14 per cent as opposed 
to 7 per cent before the war. Technical education had been 
even more affected by this growth. On the other hand, in 
the United Kingdom, according to an official analysis, the 
greatest pressure of the increased birth-rate will not he felt 
in the secondary schools till after 1960.2 

In Poland, the percentage of children aged 7-13 enrolled 
in schools increased from 96.6 in 1949/50 to 97.6 in 1954/55, 
while the percentage aged 14-17 enrolled in schools in- 
creased from 40.7 to 44.8.2 Reports from Bulgaria and 
Rumania to the Eighteenth International Conference on 
Public Education (1955) indicate similar increases in enrol- 
ment from the eighth to the tenth years of school. In 
Hungary, however, the trend was reversed; the Hungarian 
report to the same conference states that a reduction was 
made in secondary enrolment (from 130,000 in 1953 to 
123,000 in 1954), as well as in higher enrolment, beginning 
with entrance classes, for the following reasons: in certain 
specialized schools and faculties enrolment had become 
excessively high; ‘certain fields of the economy had already 
received the necessary number of specialists’; and a need 
existed to raise the level of teaching.* 


ENROLMENT OF GIRLS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Table 12 shows the distribution of countries according to 
percentage of girls’ enrolment in secondary schools around 
1954. In at least 24 countries, the proportion of girls enrolled 
in secondary schools would seem to be satisfactory. The 
bulk of these countries belong to the highest literacy group. 
In this group, of the countries for which figures are avail- 
able, AD seven show less than 45 per cent girls' enrolment. 


1. International Yearbook of Education, Vol. XVII, 1955, Paris, Unesco; 
Geneva, International Bureau of Education, p. 158. 

2. Great Britain, National Advisory Council on the Training and Supply 
of Teachers, First Report, London, HMSO, 1951. 

3. Nowe Drogi, Warsaw, January 1956, pp. 96-7. 

4. Ibid., pp. 192-3. 
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These countries are Austria, Belgium, German Democratic 
Republic, Federal Republic of Germany, Israel, Italy and 
Spain. The enrolment of girls in secondary schools was 
higher than 50 per cent in Argentina, Chile, Denmark, 
France, Ireland, Jamaica, Panama, Poland and the United 
States. The high percentage of girls’ enrolment in Argentina 
is due to the high proportion of girls in teacher training 
institutions, and that in Panama to the high proportion of 
girls in vocational schools. No country in the lowest literacy 
group has more than 45 per cent girls’ enrolment, and only 
two (Angola and Morocco) fall within the 35-44 per cent 
range. 


TABLE 12. Distribution of 119 countries, by level of literacy and per- 
centage of girls in secondary school enrolment, around 1954 
А 


Number of countries by percentage of girls 
in secondary school enrolment 


Level of literac; 
sí AS рег 35-44 15-94 ‚шл; Ше 
more Рег cent percent per cent known 
Population more than 80 pe 
centliterate. . . + 13 1 — = 9 
Population 50-80 per cent 
literate . i rus 8 11 5 — 4 


Population 20-50 per cent 
literate . a 


Population 20 per cent or less 
Hterate а Та 


Total do pon PTS 24 23 14 21 37 


For 64 countries with comparable data for the years 
around 1950 and 1954, the median percentage of girls’ 
enrolment in secondary schools increased for each of the 
literacy groups. On the whole, there appeared to be a slight 
gain during this period, the median percentage rising from 
about 36 to 38. 


TABLE 13. Median percentage of girls in secondary school enrolment 
for 64 selected countries, by level of literacy 


Median percentage of 
No. of girls in secondary school 
countries enrolment 
covered 


Leyel of literacy 
Around 1950 Around 1954 


Population over 80 per cent literate (17) 46.5 49.4 
Population 50-80 per cent literate (20) 39.0 41.0 
Population 20-50 per cent literate (9) 23.8 26.5 
Population 20 per cent or less 

р e, pe ee Кайту! (18) 15.2 19.5 
Total Sa, dU aed УУ Жр; (64) 358 319 
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CHANGES IN THE FORM OF SECONDARY EDUCA = = аз 


The preceding paragraphs show that there are not sufi «x 
data available on secondary education to allow of a dat 
analysis of the trends over the past four or five yeaS- 
particular, it is difficult to secure reliable statistic 
vocational and technical education at the secondary LS" 
The nomenclature for schools of this type varies vw idel 
from one country to another and the prevalence of PT 
time courses complicates statistical reporting even with 
a single country. 

Tt seems clear that in the period 1950-54 secondary = cho! 
enrolments (taking general and technical together) 
a tendency to rise more rapidly, proportionately, 
primary school enrolments. Among educationally deve Lope 
countries there are two factors conducive to an expa жа == * on 
of secondary education: the post-war population bel 
already referred to, and the tendency to keep children Longi 
at school. Legal measures to prolong compulsory educ zx 1-30! 
bear mainly on the secondary school; but in most cou xœ 11e 
there has been a de facto lengthening of school life in ad ~~ == жаб 
of the de jure acceptance of the fact. 

Similar democratization of education appears to Ж»«= 
work in countries relatively less developed. Any ехрга xx == Жоп 
of primary schooling sets in train an increase of seco жа < zx: 
schooling, and to this has been added the general de xx= and 
for trained personnel which has caused States like In <i x == 
give high priority to extending secondary schools. 

This rapid growth of enrolments has had the n =а t «xr 
effect of causing educational authorities to re-examixx» «- th 
aims, form and content of secondary education. The p> e= ж—1‹ 
1950-54 is particularly rich in examples of reform жаса <> ve 
ments and of partial modifications of the secondary ©<> «= sese 
The following aspects have received most atteaxm 3 on 
(a) The passage from primary to secondary school has Ea «c 
simplified in many countries, often by a re-classifi <> zx ж jo, 
of the school grades (e.g. the Union of South Afric za h 
changed an 8-4 plan into 7-5). (b) The secondary S «- Exo 
course has been more differentiated to answer the var in 
needs of the growing enrolment and changing na а=» nal 
requirements. A significant fact shown for 1953, 195 <. ац 
1955 in the respective issues of the International Yeex z- g, 
of Education is that over half the States report cham z< = in 
the secondary curriculum. Not all the cases гер ж-д. 
complete reforms, but the broad trend is towards a bw caa n 
of the distinction between ‘academic’ and *vocat x у а 
education. Countries as different as India and Swedera = 
decided to work towards comprehensive or multil газ к | 
secondary schools, in which the choices open to stum «qx на: 
will be vocational ог pre-vocational as well as асас eu “ 
Another example of this trend is the effort in the US _ = k 
followed by many other countries, to introduce = y, — R. 
technical education? in the general secondary sho que m 
effect, this has amounted to a curriculum change whi x 
gives students a general understanding of modern techry — 1 
but not a training for specific vocations. (c) Tera», í— 
examinations and certificates have been affected als = 
some instances the traditional final examination that - 
access to higher education has been relaxed or even aba =~ 
for certain secondary school branches. In other case. Sec 
authorities have tried rather to increase public este, E 
modern and technical courses by instituting new certi. = for 
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for these studies. (d) Technical education proper has 
received a great deal of attention from educators and ad- 
ministrators. The main trends during 1950-54 seem to have 
been a lengthening of the courses of study and an increase 
in the range and variety of courses offered. Although the 
problem has been frequently raised of how much general 
education should find a place in the technical curriculum, 
there is as yet too little information about steps taken to 
make generalizations possible. 


DEMAND AND SUPPLY OF TEACHERS 


Reference has already been made to the pupil-teacher 
ratio as a possible indicator of educational progress. With 
the rising enrolments since 1950 in both primary and 
secondary schools there has of course been an unprecedented 
demand for teachers; and the parallel trend towards longer 
compulsory schooling and more adequate secondary edu- 
cation has increased the demand for quality as well as 
quantity in the training of teachers. 

Taking first the teachers in service, it seems that over 
the period 1950-54 their number has at least kept pace 
with growing enrolments of pupils. This is understandable, 
since the rate at which teachers can be recruited determines 
the rate at which new classes can be opened. From official 
reports in the International Yearbook of Education one may 
conclude that during the years 1950 to 1952 the shortage 
of teachers was most seriously felt and a number of 
measures were taken to increase supply, such as re-engaging 
retired or married women teachers, shortening the course 
of training or simply by employing unqualified teachers. 

One result of the teacher shortage has been to increase 
the attention given to teacher training institutions. Most 
countries with high enrolments have been concerned more 
to increase the intake or to step up the output of existing 
training schools than to establish new ones. Such measures 
as exemption from military service for prospective teachers 
(Netherlands) and large-scale publicity campaigns for the 
profession (Canada, parts of the U.S.A.) have been typical. 
By the end of the period under review the need for shortened 
courses seems to have passed, and in the 1955 International 
Yearbook of Education several countries (e.g. Denmark, 
New Zealand) report that the crisis—for primary school 
teachers at least—is passing.’ Curiously, this quantitative 
problem of the past decade has been accompanied by a 
trend in favour of lengthening the period of teacher training. 
In its broadest form this is represented by the attempt to 
remove the traditional distinction between primary and 
secondary school teachers. The practice of training primary 
school teachers at the university level is well rooted in the 
U.S.A., and the years 1950-54 have seen similar movements 
elsewhere: in Sweden an experimental institution has been 
set up in the University of Stockholm to train primary and 
secondary teachers together; and in the U.S.S.R. a similar 
type of training is now provided for teachers for the seven- 
year schools. Asomewhat less vigorous form of the same trend 
is seen in the many countries which are cautiously lengthen- 
ing the primary teacher course by half a year or one year. 


1. Nevertheless, the Canadian Education Association reports that for 
Canada no improvement can be foreseen before 1960. 


By 1954, it appears that the well-developed school 
systems had to turn their attention to the problem of 
secondary school teachers. Almost all the countries report 
shortages in certain fields (notably mathematics, physics 
and chemistry, where industry offers greater inducements 
to graduates than does the teaching profession). 

In less well-developed countries, however, the problem 
of teacher supply still remains acute. The period 1950-54 
saw a considerable growth in the provision of teacher 
training centres; such countries as India and Indonesia 
have invested much capital in this effort to expand, and 
а similar trend has appeared elsewhere in Asia, Africa and 
in parts of South America. One cannot discover from the 
statistics whether the proportion of untrained teachers in 
these countries is decreasing, but it seems unlikely that the 
inevitably slower process of founding training centres has 
succeeded yet in catching up with the growth of school 
enrolment. 


ENROLMENT IN HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


Passing finally to higher education, we find in Table 14 the 
distribution of countries by enrolment in institutions of 
higher education per 100,000 population. By higher edu- 
cation is meant all types of education above the secondary 
level, hence not only universities but also many kinds of 
colleges and technical schools are included. Statistics on 
higher education enrolment are often subject to large 
fluctuations, owing to the inclusion or exclusion of certain 
types of specialized schools. Students in increasing numbers 
cross national frontiers in their search for education.’ It is 
particularly difficult, in this context, to distinguish between 
the different kinds of enrolment—full-time or part-time, 
regular or special. However, the figures for different coun- 
tries, related to size of population, do indicate the general 
level of enrolment for groups of countries, such as is shown 
in Table 14. All countries in the highest literacy group have 


Taste 14. Distribution of 119 countries by level of literacy and enrol- 
ment in higher education per 100,000 population, around 1954 


ns 
Number of countries whose enrolment 
in higher education per 100,000 


Level of literacy population was 


300 ess 


Li 
ormore: 150-299 ian p Unknown 

Population more than 80 per cent 

literate. о. 22 + — — 
Population 50-80 per cent literate 6 5 14 3 
Population 20-50 per cent literate 2 4 17 1 
Population 20 per cent or less 

EAS ст) 3 
Total @ CDM AGEN BE 30 16 66* 1 


А ________ 


1. During 1955/56 140,744 foreign students enrolled in institutions of 
higher education of 58 countries. (See Study Abroad, Vol. IX, Paris, 
Unesco, 1957.) 

2. Including 13 countries known to have no institutions of higher 


education. 
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at least 150 students per 100,000 population; in some cases 
(Argentina, Hawaii, Israel, Japan, New Zealand, U.S.A., 
U.S.S.R., West Berlin) there are 500 or more. At least 
13 countries and territories with 500,000 or more inhabitants 
are known to have no institutions of higher education 
within their borders. Some 53 countries, mostly in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America, have less than 150 students 
enrolled per 100,000 inhabitants. 

When median enrolments are compared for each group 
of countries, as shown in Table 15, it can be seen that there 
was marked growth during the D 1950-54 in all groups 
of countries except the highly developed ones. Among this 
latter group of countries, there were increases as well as 
decreases, but the general effect was that the median ratio 
for the group in 1954 was slightly lower than before. For 
89 countries combined, the median enrolment around 1954 
was 146 per 100,000 as compared with 110 around 1950. 


TABLE 15. Median enrolment in higher education per 100,000 population 
for 89 countries, by level of literacy 


Median enrolment in 

No.of higher education рег 

Level'of literacy countries ^ 100,000 population 
covered 


— ski 
Around 1950 Around1954 


Population more than 80 per cent 


literato... + (27) 398 392 
Population 50-80 per cent literate (23) 94 127 
Population 20-50 per cent literate (19) 82 107 
Population 20 per cent or less 

literate . ey cette (20) 7 16 
Total STO TUO AS ATES су (69) "n 146 


SE 


PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 


Expenditure by public bodies to promote and develop 
education constitutes a measure of sacrifice on the part of 
nations in order to provide the instruction necessary for the 
school-age population and for a part of the adult population. 
It is evident that the figures provided in the different 
statistical tables presented in this volume for each country 
cannot serve as such for international comparisons because 
the total expenditure for education is, in the first place, 
dependent on the size of the population of the country 
considered. Nevertheless, a first step can be made in the 
direction of comparability by dividing the total expenditure 
by the number of inhabitants of a country. Expenditure 
er inhabitant for 172 countries and territories will be found 
in Table 16, fifth column. 
It will be noted that the figures are nonetheless not 
„immediately comparable, for the share of each individual 
in the expenditure on education is expressed in terms of the 
national currency. A second operation would consequently 
be necessary, that is, the application to the national cur- 
reney of an appropriate rate of conversion, which would 
permit the statement of national expenditure in a single 
currency. But such an operation necessitates the greatest 
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reserve, for official exchange rates (such as those show == 
the country chapters of this volume) give only a v 
approximate idea of the buying power of the currenci€-** 
the countries where they are in effect. 

In these conditions it seems preferable to express 
penditure on education in the form of a ratio. One c 
then try to determine what the public expenditures — ©” 
education represents in relation to total public expend x t 
or in relation to national income. An example is fourz- 
the following distribution of 52 countries according t> Ж hh 
amount of public expenditure on education as a percers © == $5 
of national income: less than 1 per cent, 3 countries; 

2 per cent, 15; 2 to 3 per cent, 14; 3 to 4 per cent > 13 
4 to 5 per cent, 5; 5 per cent and over, 2. Nonetheless, z kx < 
percentages should also be interpreted with prudence - 
a country where the per capita national income is, 
$1,000, to devote a sum of $30 per year to education «Ж 
not mean too great a sacrifice. On the other hand, in an» t- Ex 
country where the national income per inhabitant is <> mx l 
$100, a country where the problems of development ak» = <> 
a great part of its resources, $3 can mean a very SES 
sacrifice. 

If expenditure on education can be considered га == 
indication of the effort in this matter by the mass o£ Ж 
[шень it is not without interest to know who are E 

eneficiaries of this effort. Without doubt the whole o£ 
country profits in the final analysis, but it is very dif wall 
if not impossible, to evaluate quantitatively the results 
such an operation. On the other hand, it is easier to detel 
mine the groups and the individuals who will profit dire tl 
that is, the pupils and students to whom the instruct È oa 
given. 

In order to do this one can divide expenditure om — «-«3 
cation by level of instruction and relate each portion t> whi 
number of students enrolled at that level. This volume 1» «- 3 
especially devoted to primary education, we have giver i 
the last column of Table 16 the average expenditure yp 
pupil in primary school for those countries and teritori 
for which data on primary school enrolment and expen «Ж š r sui 
are available. 

This theoretically valid method presents great diff walt 
in practice by reason of the diversity in the structa ж-е 
national systems of education. Furthermore, the wes, 
vations which have been made relating to the calcu E = r е 
of expenditure per inhabitant are equally applicable 3 x3 zh 
case. Therefore we have also tried to calculate, where 
possible, the proportion of expenditure on primary е 
cation in the total amount of current educational ex p» <= x di 
ture. These ratios calculated for 113 countries and terra -t =i 


will be found in Table 17. 


ex 
out 


= 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


This chapter opened with a summary view of school e 
ments (primary and secondary) during the period 195 os 
from which distinct progress appeared to have been x = q 
‘we have passed the half way mark’. It then repoc-; c 
survey of adult literacy around 1950; further attent-x Ба 
the question will not be useful for another decade e, = 
More detailed analysis of primary school enrolment fll = 
with sections оп the enrolment of girls, the pupil trons 
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TABLE 16. Public expenditure on education in 172 countries and territories 


— d 0200 0 u kas Sela ЕНЕНЕ НВ ыш шшш ыш A A 


Capital Total каан 
Country Year Monetary unit ау че education per 
or excluded lo inhabitant y аан Hea 
Africa 
Algeria . 1954 French franc Gi) 2047 23 687 
Basutoland . . 1954/55 Pound sterling (i) 0.42 1.41 
Bechuanaland. 1953 Pound sterling (i) 0.34 BP 
Belgian Congo* 1954 Congolese franc @) 63 es 
Cameroons (Br.) . 1954 Pound sterling (i) 0.16 e 
Cameroon (Fr.) 1954 C. F.A. franc (0 390 1290 
Comoro Islands 1953 French franc (e) 214 ... 
Egypt’ . 1954/55 Pound (i) 13 12.3 
Ethiopia Y c 1950/51 Dollar a 0.61 asa 
French Equatorial Africa 1954 C.F.A. franc (i) 285 6 255 
French West Africa 1956 C.F.A. franc @ 328 11474 
Gambia ua j 1953 Pound sterling (e) 0.31 nA 
Ghana . > 1954/55 Pound sterling i) 1.16 3.97 
Kenya . . X lic 1954/55 Pound sterling i) 0.65 5.40 
Libra. . o. + 1955 Dollar i) 1.2 * 
Libya 1952 Pound i) 0.54 
Madagascar А 1953/54 C.F.A. franc (i) 410 . 
огоссо 
Former French zone 1956 French franc i) 2137 36 153 
Former Spanish zone 1954 Peseta i) 51 224 
Mauritius . + 1953/54 Rupee G) 28 к 
Mozambique . 1954 Portuguese escudo ice 44 sie 
Nigeria |. 1952/53 Pound sterling ө 0.16 > 
Reunion В 1954 French franc i) 5 825 31 409 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Nyasaland . 1954/55 Pound sterling @ 0.24 1.38 
Northern Rhodesia = 1954/55 Pound sterling i) 0.70 .. 
Southern Rhodesia 1954/55 Pound sterling as 1.5 4 
Ruanda Urundi . . 1954 Congolese franc i) 37 323 
St. Helena К › 1955 Pound sterling i) 2.8 2 
Seychelles . - . 1954 Rupee i) 22 
Sierra Leone, + + > 1954 Pound sterling i) 0.42 
Somaliland (Fr). . + 1954 Djibouti franc ake 714 
Somaliland (It) . + + 1954 Somalo (i) 6.0 
South West Africa . + 1953/54 Pound sterling at 2.0 
Spanish Guinea . . + 1954 Peseta nee 21 
Spanish West aoe : 1954 Peseta [0] 24 
Sudan . 1953 Pound x 8 0.35 
Swaziland 1955 Pound sterling Ü 0.65 
Tanganyika. . + > 1955 Pound sterling i) 0.50 
Togoland (Fr) . - - 1955 C.F.A. franc w 338 
Dania е cA ent 1954 Franc ч i 2610 
Uganda DIST eee уйы 1954/55 Pound sterling (i) 0.80 E 
"Union of South Africa А 1953/54 Pound y G) 4.3 а 
Zanzibar and Pemba . - 1955 Pound sterling 29 1.3 13.3 
America, North 
Айман Аа E E 1953 U.S. dollar _ G) 16 sis 
Bahama ESTA 1953 Pound sterling (e) 1.9 5.6 
Barbados . + >- 1953 B.W.I. dollar (i) 9.7 47.5 
Bermudas . 1955 Pound sterling (i) 12.5 33.0 
British Honduras 1955 Dollar (e) 6.2 pe 
š 1953 Dollar G) 42 buy 
erg Rica : 1954/55 Colon (e) 44 249.7 
Det iuda 1955 Peso © а ^5 
p с Я д 
B EUR i NE 1954 Colon @ 15 63.0 
uadelouy - . 1953 French franc (e) 3253 aT 
бш x. à 1953 TR 3.2 Sie 
Haiti? S UE 1954/55 Gourde (e) 5.1 64.7 
Honduras . + + > 1954/55 Lempira — 2. 34 30.4 
Jamaica Sal obe 1953 Pound sterling 8 17 4.7 
yusa anda O's 1953 B.W.L. dollar i) 8.2 З 
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Expedito 


Cea! sa on prin 
- E " ex] ture expenditure = 
Country Year Monetary unit EAA per eger Fed 
or excluded (e) inhabitant in Б aney == 
artini 1953 French franc (e) 5444 17047 
ee F 1954 Peso (i) 21 81-8 
Netherlands Antilles . 1952 Guilder G) 16 E 
Nicaragua 5 1950 Cordoba ME 7.4 En 
Panama 1955 Balboa (i) 12 zs 
Puerto Rico 1954 U.S. dollar [2] 22 35-4 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 1954 French franc 10) 8720 e 
United States of America . 1951/52 Dollar (i) 56 ec 
Virgin Islands (U.S.) 1954/55 U.S. dollar КЕ 35 `a 
Windward Islands 71953 B.W.I. dollar (i) 5.1 17 - 
America, South 
Argentina +. 1954/55 Peso (i) 179 714 
Bolivia... 1953 Boliviano (e) 368 i 
Brazil 1954 Cruzeiro E 177 
British Guiana 1954/55 B.W.L. dollar (i) 11 
Chile. 1954 Peso ° 1287 
Colombia 1954 Peso i) 13 
Ecuador . 1953 Sucre .. 37 
Falkland Islands 1953/54 Pound sterling E 5 
French Guiana 1952 French franc (i) 5071 
Paraguay « 1955 Guarani (i) 93 
Pera ы. 1954 Sol PET 46 
Surinam 1954 Netherlands Antilles (i) 25 
guilder 
Uruguay 1953 Peso ge 29 
Venezuela 1954/55 Bolivar (i) 46 
Asia, 
Aden, Colony . 1952/53 Pound sterling (i) 0.85 
Aden, Protectorate 1953/54 Pound sterling i) 0.17 
Afghanistan 1 1954/55 Afghani i) 1.6 160 
Bahrein ў 1953 Indian rupee i) 45 m 
British Borneo 
Brmd . . 1955 Malayan dollar (i) 93 136 
North Borneo . 1954 Malayan dollar (i) 6.7 2 
Sarawak 1955 Malayan dollar (i) 10 
Burma’ 1954 Kyat КА 5.0 a 
Cambodia 1954 Piastre (riel) (i) 61 82:3 
Ceylon . i 1953 Rupee i) 18 б. 
China, Republic о of Gi 1954 New Taiwan yuan i) 67 260 
Cyprus +. М 1954/55 .. Pound sterling ) 4.0 16 
Hong Kong 1954/55 :H.K. dollar (i) 20 259 
India . 1954/55 Rupee (i) 2.5 2 
Indonesia . 1953 Rupiah (i) 94 
Iran 1954/55 Rial $ 121 
Iraq 1954/55 Dinar . 14 
Israel 1953/54 Pound (i) 17 7 
Japan 1954/55 Yen G) 4159 10220 
Jordan 1954/55 Dinar ase 0.78 e 
Korea, Republic of 1954 Hwan (e) 278 1403 
Kuwait 1954 Rubbia ... 185 .. 
Laos 1954/55 Kip (i) 81 1294 
Lebanon 1954 Pound (e) 12 Бн 
Масао 1954 Pataca ee 19 10> 
Malaya, Federation of — . 1954 Dollar (i) 17 81_1 
Netherlands New Guinea . 1954 Guilder (e) 8.4 149 
Pakistan 1954/55 Rupee EE 12 е 
Philippines Я 1954/55 Peso (e) 8.5 50.5 
Portuguese India . 1954 Indian rupee m 15 теа 
Portuguese Timor 1954 Pataca (e) 0.06 a 
Ryukyu Islands . 1954 Yen (e) 683 2714. 
Singapore 1954 Malayan dollar (i) 34 146 
Syria 1956 Pound i) 14 96.2 
Thailand 1954 Baht i) 42 204 
Trucial Oman 1951 + Indian rupee aN 0.26 gis 
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Capital Total ваа ове 
Country Year Monetary unit expenditure expenditure education per 
included (i) per e е] 

or excluded (e) inhabitant pee P BERN 


Tony e a 1955 Pound G) 16 a 
Viet-Nam, Republic of. . . . . + - 1954 Piastre 255 13 A 
Europe 
ае ig em. buto аңгыда vulg 1954 Schilling (G) 355 1048 
Belgium rs altra a dE aues 1953 Franc ome 1709 wee 
Bulgaria Ina аный anita yr Saale fel toe Ps ^ 1954 Lev hi 99 412 
Denm. e. irae ke Fa КУЙ AA 1953/54 Krone (ї 192 877 
Finland s ar koar a yE Ран Ари И; 1953 Markka (e) 5 343 23 667 
France? BL EAS seg ol оня a 1954 Franc ps 5442 23 381 
Federal Republic of Germany 
Federal Republic.. . opi e 9 5 +. 1953/54 Deutschmark (i) 98 395 
West UO И aaie Ae биш ла 1953/54 Deutschmark (i) 128 496 
German Democratic Republic . 29.5 > Y r: 1954 Deutschmark (i) 165 358 
Gibraltar ¿IT A IAN, IAE Ç 1955 Pound sterling (i) 3.4 po. 
Стеосе ио re dorem a ly od Sher ten fase è 1954 Drachma (e) 81 Е 
Hungary Dae y ta epee Er. 1953/54 Forint ) 301 861 
TOURAN LLLI TEN. d S Yan c gr fue 1954 Krone (e) 532 2330 
nn ORAR mm >> „2 CS 1954/55 Pound (i) 5.0 bises 
NP Na ka CUN Pic Tes ace mnn s 1954/55 Lira (i) 5 607 30 345 
Taechtenstein (Te a ww x 1954 Swiss franc fsa 48 229 
Luxembourg E UR s. er. x 1954 Franc (e) 797 sine 
Milla ао к i. uen x xy. s omo 1953/54 Pound sterling G) 2.2 10.5 
Monaco CEES Ga S ch ЛЕ Ж оду. 1953 French frane (e) 4 323 18 360 
O CN s 1953 Guilder (e) 46 125 
Norway aA ce A be EOM SSS е 1952/53 Krone (i) 159 709 
Poland wa MENS l P Mese 1954 Zloty (i) 359 chs 
Portugal M PENNE 5 эң aa bey sm 1953 Escudo (i) 19 335 
Ran fects cw ө ieu 1954 Lei 8 121 < 
Spain P xo i tov s Оо C G Ы 1954 Peseta (9 96 462 
Sweden * à 05. LS D Е, 1954/55 Krone (e) 137 612 
Switzerland * LÍ S Sum EC 1954 Franc G) 1 as 
United Kingdom 
England and Wales Е Reece Ds 1953/54 Pound sterling (e) *8.4 24.1 
Scotland a la U a ss 1953/54 Pound sterling (i) 11 ... 
Northern Ireland . - »- Q Q = € 1953/54 Pound sterling (e) 1.9 se 
Yugoslav S NEN уш з + 1953 Dinar (e) 824 3170 
Oceania 
American Samoa A £ 5 Le tye 2b» 1953/54 U.S. dollar i) 29 65.5 
a o TIRE SACS NE 1953/54 Pound 3 10 41.7 
British Solomon Islands . . + + + «+ + 1954 Australian pound i 0.27 УҢА 
Cook Islands à or. I, ES 1953/54 New Zealand pound 0 6.1 15.8 
Е ае ал - 1954 Pound (i 2.6 7.0 
French Polynesia NE Ow Tea em, rm 1956 French franc (e) 5 168 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands. . . . «+. - 1953 Pound sterling s 0.45 SA 
Quam EM MEE s sn me . o 1954/55 U.S. dollar (e) 96 E 
Hawaii ў 1954/55 U.S. dollar Q 56 
Nauru 1953/54 Australian pound G 17 
New Caledonia 1 1956 French franc (e) 1600 
New Guinea NO fom onu A E 1953/54 Australian pound (i) 0.37 з 
МЕНЕИ e de = аан о s 1954/55 Pound (i) 13 26.6 
A LE ud LCS numos ost 1954 New Zealand pound (i) 4.6 13.6 
A оа ue “Q 1952 Australian pound (e) 5 AH 
Pacibélsands(U.S) e o 0 oe + + + 1956/57 U.S. dollar (e) 10 
SUSE. > k ay oqka S uude eroe ose yt 1953/54 Australian pound (e) 0.57 
ЖЕЙН a qe GÉ xt a cwE quomo 1955 New Zealand pound Xu 0.75 
a e er 1953 Pound sterling (i) 1,1 
Western Samoa CI 1953 New Zealand pound G) 1.9 
U.S.S.R. 
WSS HORAM EE. aug s V Sears eis 1953 Rouble (e) 333 


1, Budget of territory only. 5. Central Government only. ç 
2. Not including funds provided by local authorities. 6. Not including expenditure on higher education. 
3. Ministry of Education only. 7. Not including University of Hawaii. 


4, Federal Government only. 
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TABLE 17. Distribution of 113 countries by expenditure on primary 
education as percentage of total public expenditure for 
education (excluding capital expenditure) 


SET eye net Number of countries by continent д 


expenditure ‘Africa America Asia Europe Oceania 
10-20 1 1 1 = — 3 
20-30 = 2 — 2 — 4 
30-40 . 2 1 2 3 1 9 
40-50 8 5 3 1 1 24 
50-60 3 8 8 6 3 28 
60-70 п 1 6 2 — 26 
10-80 1 3 4 3 1 12 
80-90 B e 2 1 — 2 5 
90 and over — — 2 — — 2 
Total number of 

countries 26 29 21 23 8 n3 


A 
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ratio and wastage and some generalizations on qualita EX 
changes in primary education. Further study of prix 
school statistics was left for the succeeding chapter>- 
global view was then given of secondary educa EX 
enrolments being related to total school (primary pt 
secondary) enrolments; some evidence of progress im 
1950-54 period emerged. The education of girls was 
only special aspect treated statistically, changes in the £> 
of secondary education being dealt with descriptively = 
similar descriptive section was devoted to the supply” 
training of teachers. The quantitative situation of has 
education was given in global tables relating enrolmen ES 
total population. Finally, the level of public expenditu = 
education was shown for certain countries in tern» 
average expenditure per inhabitant, and expenditur © 
rimary education in terms of average per pupil; this 
followed by an analysis of educational expenditur <= 
percentage of national income and primary educza 
expenditure as percentage of total current expenditu e= 


Ce A Piru R : 


SCHOOL-AGE AND SCHOOL-GOING POPULATIONS 


As a continuation of the previous chapter, we deal here with 
an effective method of recording the essential school enrolment 
data of a country. No analysis or comparison is offered, the 
purpose being rather to describe the method of recording and 
to set out diagrams for the few countries which have provided 
the necessary information to Unesco. 


In beginning a statistical study of the structure and growth 
of a school system, one might ask a question something like 
this: to what extent are the children of school age enrolled 
at schools of different types? In other words, one needs to 
know the total population at the relevant age levels, the 
school-going population and its distribution among various 
types of school or levels of education; and such figures need 
to be recorded periodically. 

As is obvious, statistical data of two types are involved: 
demographic, on the population as a whole, and educational, 
on school enrolments and attendance. Few countries are yet 
in a position to provide all, or even most, of the figures. In 
preparing this section the Unesco Secretariat circulated a 
special request to a group of Member States. The replies by 
public educational and statistical authorities are gratefully 
acknowledged: they form the substance of the rest of this 
chapter. 

‘A word is necessary on terms of reference and on the 
criteria adopted. Population figures should ideally be shown 
by year of age from 0 to 30 and by sex. In the diagrams 
that follow a vertical axis is set up with male and female 
populations shown respectively to the left and right. It also 
appears desirable to represent absolute figures rather than 
proportions. 1 

School enrolment figures are similarly required by year 
of age and by sex, with an additional factor—they should 
also be distributed by type of school. In cases where the 
distribution by age or by sex is not clear from the original 
data, the diagrams spread’ such enrolments equally over the 
range in question. In regard to types of school, the dia- 
grammatic treatment imposes certain restrictions—no more 
than six or seven types of hatching can be used in the small 
area available, and the limit of visibility is about 1 per cent, 
so that schools enrolling 1 per cent or less of the total 


population cannot be shown. It has been decided, therefore, 
to give precedence in diagrams to broad classes of schools 
(or levels of education), viz. pre-primary schools, primary 
schools, secondary schools, vocational (if these are dis- 
tinguishable) and institutions of higher education. 

However, the basis of these diagrams is national usage; 
hence each one is accompanied by explanatory notes to show 
the coverage of the various national terms. 

The following pages contain diagrams for the 10 countries 
for which most of the necessary information was available 
at the time of going to press: Australia, Austria, Canada, 
France, Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Norway and Spain. The diagrams show 
clearly the difficulties which confront a study of this nature: 
first, the fact that demographic and school statistics come 
from different sources and often refer to different dates in 
the year; and second, the present impossibility of securing 
a common set of components (primary, secondary, etc.) for 
the educational system. Hence it arises that even in countries 
where school enrolment is known to be almost total at 
certain age levels, there may appear to be a considerable 
number of children not at school. 

Despite approximations and shortcomings, it may be 
claimed that the diagrams offer a picture of the school 
systems in these countries, their present structure and future 
trends or problems, which no other device succeeds in doing. 
Their particular value is that they focus attention on the 
school population as а whole, and show quantitative 
relationship between the various levels and types of edu- 
cation. Each statistical diagram thus forms a useful com- 
plement to the articulation diagram to be found in the 
relevant national chapter below, and makes the particular 
school system more comprehensible to the student. It is 
hoped that the examples given here will encourage other 
countries to develop a similar technique for national pur- 
poses. The compilation of similar data for more countries, 
and the statistical study of the resulting curves will, 
incidentally, enrich subsequent volumes of the World 
Survey of Education. Internationally, it may be possible 
to discover characteristic distribution curves, and thus to 
classify school systems more adequately. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


In Chapter I a broad view, for the most part statistical, 
was given of the status of education in the world today. 
The object of the present chapter is to focus attention on 
the first stage of formal schooling, both by briaga together 
all available statistics in an effort to show how far the 
children are enabled to attend school, and by tracing 
developments over the past 20 to 25 years. It is hoped that 
the survey will gain in depth ovd this attempt to deal 
with change as well as with the current situation. 

Table 15, at the end of this chapter, shows the develop- 
ment of the child population and enrolment in primary 
schools during the period 1930 to 1954 for 139 countries 
and territories. The data contained in this table form the 
basis of the following analysis. 

Before examining the statistics, the reader may expect 
to find some discussion of the problems of definition and 
comparability, and some explanation of the methods 
adopted in making the survey. These questions are there- 
fore treated first. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The choice of the period, ‘since 1930’, is determined on no 
other grounds than expedience. The past 25 years cannot 
be claimed as calm, normal, uniform or whatever other 
quay one chooses to ascribe to an educational epoch. In 
act, the immediately after 1930 were unusually 
gloomy for education in the large part of the world that was 
still reeling from the economic slump. As funds came for- 
ward to restore the schools to norm. , the shadow of the 
second world war appeared; then the war itself, with a vast 
destruction of human beings and human effort, threatened 
education as it did the whole fabric of civilization. After the 
war, a time of reconstruction proved to be also a period of 
construction for the many new nation States that emerged, 
and education has received an unaccustomed measure of 
attention—which has meant support but also added 
onsibilities. 

t might have been a more logical approach to study 
developments since 1946, and in cases of serious territorial 
change this is indeed the only course. But for the world as 
a whole, the past decade can scarcely be regarded as more 
‘typical’ than any other period, and, on a number of 
statistical and demographic grounds, a longer period, of 
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between 20 and 30 years, is, in fact, desirable. Thus, 
was found possible to gather the relevant data for a 
number of countries and territories, this apparently ai 
ml period was adopted. 

є reasons for limiting the survey to primary educati 
has been touched on in the Introduction. It remains tg 
added that there is today a great deal of uniformity throu 
out the world concerning the concept of primary educati 
The general objectives of primary education, common 
all nations, are to provide for the physical, intellect 
moral and emotional development of children in the ei 
ages. It is at this level that the child acquires instruct 
in basic skills or arts such as reading, writing, arithme 
rudiments of science; develops his attitudes and ad 
himself to his social environment. It is the first form 
education of the child and the basis of all further educati 
whether general or vocational. 

Quantitatively, too, the importance of primary educati 
is obvious: the enrolment of pupils at this level makes 
from 60 to 90 per cent of the total school enrolment 
various countries, and even 100 per cent in a number 
territories. 

The importance which the public attaches to prim 
schooling has been reflected in the long struggle | 
universal compulsory education. Many States have ac iev 
the goal of providing enough schools to give the first st 
of formal education to all their children, and have судй 
a climate of educational opinion which makes compu 
of parent or child virtually unnecessary. Some States b 
now moved farther, raising the school-leaving age 
ensuring that the children of relevant age receive a sec 
ary education. Elsewhere—and in statistical terms. 
greater part of the world—compulsory primary schoo 
is still a goal for the future, m enough desi 
have become a major part of government Eb To 
extent the present survey will provide evidence about 
world’s progress towards universal compulsory educatio 
a measure of how far the ideal embodied in the Univ 
Declaration of Human Rights is being achieved. Howe¥ 
we are ially concerned here with the quanttal 
aspects of primary education; details of the provisi 
рур education from country to country Í 
found in the national chapters later in the volume. 

Generally, then, this survey covers the period 1930 
1954, and deals with the first stage of formal educat 
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starting roughly at the age of 6 or 7 years and ending with 
the onset of adolescence, between the ages of 11 and 14. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARABILITY OF PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 


It will be noticed that the definition in the preceding 
sentence is somewhat blurred. Statistical surveys on a 
world-wide basis have to secure the utmost degree of 
comparability in the available statistical data. And al- 
though there is so much common agreement among the 
nations about the meaning and importance of ‘primary 
education’, there are considerable variations in practical 
detail. Some of the main problems require discussion. 
The distinction between prim: and secondary edu- 
cation is the first of these. As a rule there is no clear 
dividing line between the primary and secondary level, 
either at a certain age or after a certain number of years 
completed at school. Were enrolment figures to be reported 
separately for each grade, and were most countries to 
follow a single ladder type of organization, the difficulty 
would be easy to solve. But in practice these conditions are 
seldom found. An example of the impossibility of imposing 
‘international norms’ upon national data may be quoted 
in the case of Austria. Figure 1 shows the proportion of 
children at each year of age attending schools of various 
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Ficure 1, School enrolment in Austria, by level of education and as percentage 
of population, as at 15 October 1955. 
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types (this is an alternative presentation of the diagram 
on page 33 in the preceding chapter). The Austrian child 
may complete his eight years of compulsory education in 
a Volksschule, or he may pass after four years to a Haupt- 
schule or to a Mittelschule. If an arbitrary division were 
traced after eight years of schooling, the resulting figures 
would include the four lower grades of the Mittelschule 
(ages 11 to 14), although these grades belong properly to 
the secondary level. An arbitrary division after the sixth 
year of schooling would group pupils of the three types 
of school but would omit the last two years of the complete 
primary school. Obviously neither of these procedures is 
entirely satisfactory. 

The age of admission to primary schools is another 
variable element. The normal age of entrance depends on 
the provisions of compulsory education as well as other 
customary factors. Moreover, the expansion of education 
at the pre-primary level is leading in many countries to 
the same difficulty of securing a clear cut-off point as was 
noted above in respect of the transition from primary to 
secondary schooling. 

The duration of the primary school course in different 
countries may range from four to eight years or more. Here 
national usage is by no means uniform even within the 
national territory. In federal countries, such as Australia, 
Canada, the Federal Republic of Germany, India and the 
U.S.A., variations of some importance occur, although they 
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may be apparently eliminated when national statistics are 
based by convention upon a single span (e.g. the U.S.A. 
Biennial Survey of Education uses an eight-year span in 
reporting elementary school enrolment, even though some 
states follow the 6-3-3 plan). 

In the national chapters later in this volume detailed 
information is given on the organization of primary school- 
ing in each country, the normal entrance age of pupils, and 
the duration of primary education. A summary view of 
these variables for 109 countries and territories is given in 


Table 1. 


TABLE 1. Starting age of pupils and duration of primary education in 
109 countries and territories 


Starting No. of Duration No. of 

age countries (years) countries 
5 1 4 4 
6 55 5 10 
1 42 6 56 
8 4 7 11 
6-8 1 8 or more 28 
109 109 


In countries and territories where school attendance is 
not compulsory or not enforced, children may enter the 
primary school at a later age than is considered normal. 

It appears from the table that the median starting age 
is 6 years and the median duration of primary schooling 
is also 6 years. 

The duration of schooling tends to be longer in countries 
with developed primary school systems than in coun- 
tries which are expanding primary education. In some 
countries, especially in rural areas, full provision for com- 
plete primary schooling does not exist; the child may leave 
school on satisfactorily completing the existing classes. 

Another problem in classification of primary schools 
arises in countries which make various provisions for 
additional schooling in intermediate, continued elementary, 
or higher primary schools for children not proceeding to 
secondary education. Figure 1 shows the Austrian Haupt- 
schule as an example of this type of school. These schools 
could reasonably be classed either on the primary or 
secondary level, but the trend in modern school systems is 
to consider the intermediate school as the lower stage of 
secondary education. 

This solution does not entirely dispose of the difficulty 
of international comparisons because pupils of the same age 
and educational level would still be counted with the pri- 
mary school pupils in systems where the intermediate 
school category does not exist but where the primary school 
itself is of eight or nine years’ duration.! 

Primary education is imparted in public or private 
schools. The administrative or financial status of the schools 
is usually the distinguishing factor. Schools administered 
or financed by a federal, national, provincial, municipal or 


1. Unesco, Draft Manual of Educational Statistics. Suggestions concerning 
definitions, classifications and tabulations of statistics relating to 
illiteracy and education, with a view to improving their international 
comparability. Unesco/ST/R/17, Paris, 1957. 
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local authority are usually considered as public schools, 
Schools administered by independent religious bodies, by 
individuals, joint stock companies, foundations, associ. 
ations, etc., are usually considered as private schools. 

In countries where the financial status is used as basis 
for classification of schools, a division into three groups 
sometimes occurs. This for example is the case of the United 
Kingdom and its possessions, where a distinction is made 
between schools financed and administered by government 
authorities, those aided or subsidized by the government, 
and independent schools not receiving any government 
aid. 

From the point of view of statistical reporting private 
schools are often more difficult to control than public schools, 
Hence enrolment figures relating to private schools may be 
incomplete or faulty. In countries where the proportion of 
private schools is large, incomplete statistical returns may 
affect seriously the total national enrolment figures and 
impair their comparative value. Countries where the 
statistical data show such deficiencies are excluded from 
Table 15. 

Primary schools may be of distinct types classified 
according to their location. Urban primary schools usually 
have a full primary course, sometimes with distinction 
between the lower primary (elementary) schools (e.g. first 
four years of study) and complete primary schools (e.g. 
six years of study). The duration of primary education is in 
practice likely to be shorter in rural areas. A large pro- 
portion of rural schools are one-teacher schools. 

Primary schools may further be divided according to the 
type of their enrolment into boys’ schools, girls’ schools and 
co-educational or mixed schools. This division as a rule does 
not affect the duration of schooling. 

In addition to the regular primary schools, in some 
countries primary education is also given in preparatory 
sections of secondary schools. Those sections usually take 
children at the age of 10, 11 or 12, i.e. they run parallel 
to the upper grades of the primary school. The preparatory 
sections are often so integrated with the remaining grades 
of the secondary school that separate enrolment figures are 
not easily available, and consequently they are sometimes 
reported with secondary rather than primary school 
enrolment. 

Owing to the shortage either of proper school accommo- 
dation or of teachers, primary education may be imparted 
in two or more shifts during the same day. The afternoon 
or evening school curriculum is usually the same as in the 
day schools. Evening classes may also he organized specially 
for children or adults who have not finished the regular 
primary school. 

The preceding facts show that there are many obstacles 
to overcome before complete international comparability 
of data on primary education can be achieved. To overcome 
the difficulties, arbitrary limits sometimes have to be drawn. 
The data shown for primary schools in this volume should 
generally be taken as referring to the common primary 
course in public and private schools and exclude рге 
primary education, night schools, and special educa- 
tion. The coverage is stated in detail in the trend tables 
which are attached to the chapters on individual 
countries. 
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MEASUREMENT OF ENROLMENT TRENDS IN 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 


This study is concerned with the development of primary 
education in the different countries and territories of the 
world since 1930. Hence a quantitative measure is needed 
showing the development of primary education independent 
of other variables (e.g. population). To analyse the trends 
in primary education in its quantitative aspect three 
numerical elements are usually available—the number of 
schools, number of teachers and number of pupils enrolled. 
A fourth element, the number of classes, is available for 
only a few countries. Let us consider each of these elements 
in turn. 


Number of schools. In some countries the increasing number 
of schools is shown as indicating educational progress. Other 
countries in their educational statistics completely omit the 
number of schools. 

Out of 118 countries and territories examined from the 
point of view of the change in the number of schools during 
the last decade or two the following results were obtained: 
countries reporting increase in the number of primary 
schools, 93; countries reporting decrease in the number of 
primary schools, 16; countries reporting no change in the 
number of primary schools, 9. 

When 49 countries known to have a well developed 
primary school system are analysed separately, the follow- 
ing distribution is obtained: countries reporting increase 
in the number of primary schools, 28; countries reporting 
decrease in the number of primary schools, 13; countries 
reporting no change in the number of primary schools, 8. 

In other words, most of the countries reporting no change 
or a decrease in the number of primary schools are those 
where a developed primary school system is assumed. The 
probable explanation is that in these countries there is a 
tendency towards consolidation of small schools into larger 
units and consequently the number of schools is decreasing. 

Thus in Denmark, for example, the number of primary 
schools has been decreasing constantly since 1935 (from 
4,259 in 1935 to 3,563 in 1953) while the number of pupils 
enrolled, after a decrease from 437,605 in 1935 to 386,150 
in 1944, has increased again to 498,543 in 1953. This 
decrease in the number of schools is explained by the fact 
that a certain centralization has been aimed at in rural 
areas, where two or more schools have been combined into 
one serving all the children in a locality. Schools have also 
been consolidated in some of the more densely populated 
districts. 

Moreover, the concept ‘school’ itself is not easy to define 
for statistical purposes, and in different countries different 
definitions are used. The term ‘school’ may refer to a 
building or a group of buildings, to a group of pupils or 
to a course of study. The following definition of a school 
was recommended by the Unesco committee of experts 
on standardization of educational statistics: ‘A school is a 
group of pupils or students organized as a single educational 
unit under one or more teachers with an immediate head."? 

In addition to the difficulty of definition, there are wide 
variations in size of schools. A school (school unit, school 


1. Unesco, Draft Manual of Education Statistics, op. cit, p. 11. 


establishment) can mean equally a one-class rural school, 
where pupils of all the primary grades are instructed at the 
same time by one teacher, and a great metropolitan school 
with thousands of pupils. 

Furthermore, the problem of the strueture of primary 
education arises. Are primary grades attached to secondary 
schools to be considered as primary schools and counted as 
such? Are higher primary or continuation schools, if 
separately organized, to be counted as primary or secondary 
schools? 

While at the national level the information on the number 
of schools may be very useful, at the international level the 
difficulty in defining a school, the wide variation in sizes 
and types of schools, and the tendency towards consoli- 
dation of small schools in countries with developed primary 
school systems are among the reasons which make com- 
parisons between numbers of schools not only hazardous 
but also meaningless. 


Number of teachers. The number of teachers in primary 
schools is useful in assessing statistically, by means of the 
pupil-teacher ratio, the quality of education imparted. 
Although the effectiveness of a teacher is obviously a 
question of personality and training, it is true in a general 
sense that the smaller the class the greater the children’s 
opportunity for learning. For purposes of analysing the 
development of primary education, however, this element 
is of little practical value. 

As already shown in Chapter I, countries educationally 
underdeveloped are just as likely to have a low pupil- 
teacher ratio as the more highly developed countries. 


Number of classes. A somewhat similar and related measure- 
ment is the number of classes, published by some countries 
along with the other basic elements. The physical capacity 
of teachers and the efficacy of instruction set an upper limit 
to the number of pupils per class. Hence, an increased 
enrolment of pupils usually necessitates an increase in the 
number of classes and of teachers. 

Apart from the fact that information on the number of 
classes is not widely available, this element is no more useful 
than the number of teachers or the pupil-teacher ratio for 
evaluating the development of primary education at the 
international level. If detailed statistics were available on 
the distribution of classes by size for various types of schools 
such as urban, rural, lower and higher primary, etc., they 
could furnish useful information supplementary to the basic 
data on teachers and pupil enrolment. 


Number of pupils enrolled. The enrolment figure seems to 
be the most suitable element for present purposes. Generally 
available, it is free from many of the objections so far 
encountered. 

When it comes to comparing the increase in the number 
of pupils enrolled as between one country and another, 
however, certain qualitative problems must be faced. Not 
only the structure of the school system but also the defi- 
nitions of enrolment vary from country to country. 

The reported enrolment may refer to: (a) gross enrol- 
ment, ie. all pupils who during a certain term or school 
year have expressed their desire to attend school; or (b) net 
enrolment, i.e. all pupils enrolled during a certain term or 
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school year, minus those pupils who have withdrawn during 
the term or school year; or (c) average enrolment, i.e. the 
average number of pupils being enrolled at school during 
a term or school year (average monthly enrolment, average 
for the whole school year, etc.); or (d) census enrolment, 
ie. the number of pupils enrolled (or present) at school at 
the beginning, the end or any other specified date during 
the school year. 

A further problem arises in distinguishing between enrol- 
ment and attendance figures. The former embrace all 
children who should attend school during the term or year, 
while the latter may exclude pupils who are occasionally 
absent from school through sickness, bad weather, etc., or 
who are permanently absent from school for other reasons. 

Where the primary school system is well developed and 
compulsory education is enforced, the difference between 
enrolment and attendance is usually very small; but in 
countries where primary education is not yet well developed, 
the difference between the two figures may amount to 20 per 
cent or more. The attendance figure, therefore, reflects to 
a certain degree the effectiveness of the educational system 
of a country. 

In this study enrolment figures have been used because 
data on school attendance are available for only a limited 
number of countries and are consequently of little use for 
comparative studies. However, in most cases it is not 
possible to state what kind of enrolment figure has been 
given because enrolment is seldom explicitly defined in 
national publications. In the rare cases where several kinds 
of enrolment figures are known, the net enrolment figures 
have been selected for the tables. 

The differences in definitions and classifications inherent 
in the different systems of school administration and 
statistical reporting in the various countries all tend to 
affect the international comparability of enrolment figures. 
However, where a consistent series of enrolment data are 
presented by a country over a period of years, it is never- 
theless possible to make an analysis of enrolment trends 
over a certain period. 


ENROLMENT IN RELATION TO POPULATION DATA 


Primary enrolment series and their evolution may be 
analysed either independently or in relation to the demo- 
graphic movement of a country. The use of simple enrol- 
ment figures may be sufficient to show enrolment increase 
ona national basis. For international comparison differences 
in demographic development invalidate the use of absolute 
totals to show evolution in education. For example, Table 2 
shows enrolment and population data for Finland and 
Angola and the differences in the development of the 
respective series. 

The series in columns 2 and 3 of Table 2 show the upward 
or downward trend in enrolment without answering the 
question whether real progress was accomplished in terms 
of a greater proportion of the child population going to 
School. It is obvious from this table that neither the enrol- 
ment figures nor the enrolment index offer a satisfactory 
measure of the progress of primary education, since they 
reflect in part the demographic factors affecting the increase 
of the child population. 
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TABLE 2. Primary enrolment and population data for Finland amd 
Angola, 1930-54 


— s r - 


e Estimated Enrolmegz- 
Enrolment ulati т 10 
а Старчын шшш ШЫ ЖШ АШ АА 
Period Primary (1930-34 Тоа] 5-14 years per 1000 5 14 years 
schools C2 100) C000 old population old (enroi= 
(000) (090) ("оооу ment ratio 
(1) e (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 
FINLAND 
1930-34 413 100 3 507 649 118 64 
1935-39 474 115 3629 660 131 12 
1940-44 443 107 31713 661 119 67 
1945-49 467 113 3 860 687 121 68 
1950-54 521 126 4096 729 127 7 
ANGOLA 
1930-34 43 100 2541 642 1.7 0.7 
1935-39 5.3 13 2887 728 19 0.7 
1940-44 6.1 140 3744 943 1.6 0.6 
1945-49 6.7 155 3981 1003 1.7 0.7 
1950-54 9.1 209 4168 1050 2.2 0.9 


Therefore, it is desirable to compare the population and 
enrolment series and to find an adequate form of measure= 
ment to express their mutual relationship. This relationship 
is commonly expressed as so many pupils per 1,000 рора= 
lation (Table 2, column 6). Comparison with the enrolment. 
index shows that the increase of this ratio is much less tham 
that of the enrolment index (29 per cent against 109 per 
cent in Angola). This means that the relative increase іла 
enrolment has not been much greater than the increase ima 
population. 

The enrolment per 1,000 population may have a certaixu 
value as an indicator of the progress of primary enrolment 
in countries with primary education systems in the stage 
of rapid development. But in countries where primary 
education is already fully developed, this criterion lacks 
the necessary precision and consequently may be mis= 
leading. Graphic representation makes the relation betweerx 
population growth and enrolment more readily apparent. 
Let us consider the examples of the United States andl 
Finland. 

Figure 2 shows the population and primary enrolment 
curves for the United States plotted by decades fromm 
1889/90 to 1949/50 and for 1954/55. At the beginning of 
the series the total population curve and the primary 
enrolment both show constant rates of increase, but there 
is a higher rate for the former than for the latter. Frona 
1929/30 to 1939/40 the enrolment decreases, while the 
population curve shows a moderate increase. From 1939/40 
to 1949/50 the enrolment curve again shows an increases 
but less than that of the corresponding population curves 
For the period 1949/50 to 1954/55 the enrolment curve 
Increases more rapidly than the population curve. 

The respective enrolments per 1,000 population аге: 
1889/90, 222 pupils; 1899/1900, 211; 1909/10, 198; 1919/20 
193; 1929/30, 187; 1939/40, 155; 1949/50, 143; 1954/55, 148= 

On the other hand, the development of primary enrol= 
ment during the period corresponds closely to that of the 
population aged 5-14, 

countries with rapidly developing primary schools the 
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FIGURE 2. Population, total and 5-14 years 200 
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enrolment per 1,000 population inereases constantly because 
the rate of increase of primary enrolment is greater than 
the rate of increase of the total population; hence the lack 
of precision of this measure is not so obvious. This may be 
seen from the example of Finland, shown in Figure Bi 

The respective enrolments per 1,000 population are: 
1880, 14 pupils; 1900, 42; 1910, 61; 1920, 85; 1930, 122; 
1940, 134; 1950, 121; 1955, 139. 

The number of pupils in primary schools per 1,000 
inhabitants increased rapidly until 1930. From 1930 to 1940 
the increase was slower. A temporary setback between 1940 
and 1950 was more than compensated by another increase 
from 1950 to 1955. 

These two examples lead to the conclusion that enrol- 
ment figures expressed as ratio of total population are not 
the most adequate for purposes of analysis of the progress 
of school enrolment, since changes in birth rates, mortality 
rates, migration movements and similar forces not related 
to primary enrolment strongly influence the size of the 
total population. This is especially true of countries with 


well developed primary school systems where enrolments 
approach 100 per cent of the population within the usual 
school going ages, 

The most satisfactory measure of the quantitative 
development of primary education in a country is to be 
found in the proportion of the child population actually 
attending school. This measure unfortunately is rarely 
available. Except for census years, very few countries of 
the world report both current population and school 
attendance figures in detail by age. For the majority of 
countries the nearest alternative measure that may be 
applied is the ratio of total school enrolment to the total 
population in school-going ages. But how to define school- 
age population? 

Where there is compulsory education, the school age 
population may be defined as the child population comprised 
within the ages of compulsory education. But here new 
difficulties arise. The terms of compulsory education vary 
from country to country. In some countries compulsory 
education may extend into the secondary education level, 
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Thousands of persons (logarithmic scale) 


Ficure 3. Population, total and 5-14 years old, and enrolment in primary schools in Finland, 1880-1955. 
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while in others only part of primary education may be 
compulsory. 

Where schooling is not compulsory the definition of 
school age population becomes still more difficult, Here the 
school age population may be defined as the population 
between the normal age of entering regular schooling, and 
the normal age of completing general (or primary) edu- 
cation. But again the length of regular schooling varies 
from country to country, hence this measure would not be 
suitable for international comparisons. It is obvious that 
a ratio of 1 in a country with eight years of primary 
schooling is not equivalent to a ratio of 1 in a country 
with only four or five years of primary schooling. 

In order to avoid the difficulties arising from the lack of 
uniform definitions and detailed demographic and enrol- 
ment data and to obtain a single ‘school age’ group, 
uniform and comparable for all the countries and territories 
of the world, a 10-year age group of the population, 5 to 
14 years of age inclusive, has been arbitrarily chosen. 

This age group does not correspond exactly to the ages 
of children enrolled in primary schools in the various 
countries, but in most cases primary education should be 
completed within this age range. 

In some countries the compulsory school ages go beyond 
the upper limit of the 5 to 14 age group, but in those cases 
the last one, two, three or more years of schooling are at 
the secondary level, as shown in Table 3. 


TABLE 3. Possible overlap of compulsory education at secondary level 
in a number of countries 


Carpüliory Possible overla 
i P 
c pasti at secondary level 
Australia (certain States) — . 6-15; 6-16 last 3 or 4 years 


б ог 7-15 orl6 last 1 or 2 years 


Canada (certain provinces) 


Germany, Federal Republic of 6-18 last 4 years 
Iceland | m А 7-15 last 2 years 
Japan 2-10 ЭИ E 6-15 last 3 years 
Netherlands... + 7-15 last 2 years 
New Zealand . . «+ + 7-15 last 2 or 3 years 
Switzerland (certain cantons). 7-15 last 4 years 
Union of South Africa 7-15; 7-16 last 1 or 2 years 
U.S.S.R. (cities, towns) . . 1-16 last 3 or 6 years 
United Kingdom . . . 5-15 last 4 years 


United States (most states) . 6-16; 6-18 last, 2, 4 or 6 years 


_—————— —— 


The usual ages of entering primary school, except for a few 
cases (United. Kingdom: 5, New Zealand 5 to 7) are 6 and 
7 years of age, i.e. are above the lower limit of the 5-14 age 
group. The usual ages of leaving primary school are 12-14. 
Only in exceptional cases do they exceed the upper limit 
of the 5-14 age group. 

The age range 5-14 inclusive has also been chosen for 
practical reasons. In practice population statistics are more 
generally available in five-year age groups 5-9, 10-14, etc., 
so that the choice of a uniform age group 5-14 years 
inclusive is closer to current practice than, for example, 
a choice of such age groups as 6-14 or 7-15. Hence in the 
present analysis the term ‘child population’ has been 
defined to mean all children in the age group 5-14 years 


inclusive. : А 
The proportion of child population to total population 


varies from country to country, and even from year to year 
within the same country. This is another reason why the 
reference to the total population does not fulfil the demands 
of a good method of measurement. 

Table 4 shows the distribution of 47 countries and 
territories by percentage of the total population represented 
Буе 5-14 years of age group around 1930 and around 

0. 


Taste 4, Distribution of 47 countries and territories by percentage of 
children 5-14 years old in total population around 1930 and 


1950 
ama ld eese d s Around 1930 ^ Around 1950 
Total number of countries . . . 4T AT 
Less than 18 per cent . . . 11 20 
18.0-21.9 per cent > ^ á š 19 15 
22 per cent and more Е, 17 12 


The table shows from 1930 to 1950 a substantial increase 
in the number of countries with a relatively small ‘child 
population’ (less than 18 per cent of the total population). 
Out of the 47 countries, 26 showed a decrease of the relative 
size of the population group 5—14 years old. This was mainly 
the result of a decreasing birth rate in many countries, as 
shown from some examples in Table 5. 


Taste 5. Crude birth rates in 7 countries reporting a decrease from 
around 1930 to 1950 of population group aged 5-14 years. 
Averages 1920-24 to 1935-39. 


Crude birth rate (average) 


Country 

1920-24 1925-29 „1930-34 1935-39 
Denmark. . . 22.6 19.8 11.9 17.9 
Finland . . 1 25.4 22.8 20.0 20.2 
Italy air. es 2 30.1 27.2 24.5 23.2 
Netherlands . . 26.1 23.4 21.7 20.3 
New Zealand . . 23.0 20.2 17.5 17,4 
Norway . . . 23,5 18.5 15.7 15.0 
United States . . 22.8 20.1 17.6 17.2 


PRIMARY ENROLMENT RATIO 1 
This arbitrary uniform age range 5-14 makes possible the 
assessment, on a comparable basis, of primary education 
enrolment trends in different countries, based not only on 
the changing number of pupils enrolled, but also on the 
changing size of the child population. 

When the total number of pupils enrolled in primary 
schools is related to the child population a ratio is obtained. 
This ratio, multiplied for convenience by 100, is called here 
the primary enrolment ratio. 

The possible range of this ratio is determined by the 
length of primary schooling. The child population 5-14 
years of age inclusive covers a demographic group of 
ten years. The length of the regular primary school course 
in the different countries of the world ranges from four to 
eight years. Consequently it is expected that the ratio in 
all cases would be below 100. 
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Should the number of children in the 5-14 years group 
be equally distributed among the single years, and all 
children in the respective ages enrolled in primary schools, 
then the range of this ratio would be from 40 in a country 
with a primary school of four years to 80 in a country with 
an eight-year primary school. 

In practice, however the demographic structure is not so 
uniform and primary school enrolment figures do not so 
closely correspond to the respective ages. Moreover, other 
elements, like the elimination which occurs during the term 
of schooling, the number of pupils below or above the 
school-going ages (legal or customary) enrolled in schools, 
the percentage of girls in primary schools, etc., may affect 
the ratio. Consequently, certain deviations from this 
theoretical range of values may be expected, particularly 
in countries with well developed primary school systems 
and where compulsory education is fully enforced. 

Table 6 shows the actual frequency distribution of 
primary enrolment ratios for the 159 countries and terri- 
tories for which ratios were available, representing four- 
fifths of all the countries and territories of the world for 
the period 1950-54. 


TABLE 6. Frequency distribution of primary enrolment ratios in 
159 countries and territories, 1950-54 


Number of countries 


Ratio by class intervals and territories 


oras dues la APA RUN 159 
o O wot ji se iso |, Ж 30 
20-39 sP bue WAQ fr tip ИЧИДЕ 33 
40-59 P i HS BO: z 30 
60-79 Rhen LW Kee L| ls 44 
BO spd more sya aqa as. I 22 


— o[spMsƏs p, LNS VN—Rçw——.ƏƏƏəə>>—.+.;.>..—.,—,.,.—T V q. ..À. ... 


The unweighted mean ratio is 49 and the median ratio is 48, 

Both the simple arithmetic mean and the median fall in 
this distribution close to the midpoint of the class interval 
40-59, and consequently this class interval has been chosen 
as the median group. 

.To arrive at a convenient classification, a three-way 
division is proposed, grouping the countries and territories 
as follows: 

Ratio 0-39; countries with low primary enrolment ratio. 

Ratio 40-59; countries with intermediate primary enrol- 
ment ratio. 

Ratio 60 and above; countries with high primary enrol- 
ment ratio. 

_ A low primary enrolment ratio (0-39) may usually be 
interpreted as showing insufficient development of primary 
education. 

The interpretation of intermediate and high enrolment 
ratios calls for great caution and no conclusions should be 
drawn before analysing all the elements influencing this 
ratio, such as: duration of primary education; structure 
of the school system (are there any middle, intermediate 
or secondary schools overlapping the primary school); 
percentage of girls enrolled; age of pupils enrolled: distri- 
bution of pupils by grade; relative importance within the 
population age group 5-14 of the age groups not correlated 
with the compulsory or customary primary school-going ages, 

Countries with developed primary school systems may 
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show a decrease in the primary enrolment ratio, or ratios 
fluctuating around a certain level. In those cases primary 
enrolment may have reached the saturation point, i.e, а 
children of school age are enrolled in schools and the de= 
crease or increase of the ratio may either reflect changes 
in the demographic structure of the population group 5-1£ 
years old, or the relative proportion of children enrolled ¡xx 
primary schools in ages not highly correlated with the 
respective school-going ages. 

Let us consider the example of Belgium. The primary 
enrolment ratios were as follows: average for the years 
1930-34, 78; 1935-39, 78; 1940—41, 75; 1945—49, 71; 1950— 
1954, 73. 

The length of primary schooling being eight years, with 
the possibility of entering secondary school after six years 
of primary school, the ratios have to be considered as ade= 
quate and no further increase may be expected. But wh 
was the ratio decreasing during the period 1935 to 19492 

Table 7 shows the primary enrolment ratio and the 
percentage distribution of the Belgian child population by 
two age groups: pupils aged 6-13 (an 8-year age тош 
corresponding closely to the eight years of primary school= 
ing) and pupils aged 5 and 14, in 1930, 1931 and 1947, 


Taste 7. Primary enrolment ratio and distribution of child population 
by age groups in Belgium 1930, 1931 and 1947: 


A Primary enrolment Percentage of child population 
Sings Ages 6-13 Ages 5 and 14 
1930 73 81 19 
1931 76 83 17 
1947 71 80 20 


1. Soe Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge, 1935 andl 


The table clearly shows a strong correlation between the 
primary enrolment ratio and the percentage of children im 
the age group 6-13 which corresponds to the period of 
compulsory education and, therefore, represents the bull 
of primary enrolment (about 95 per cent in 1954). 

‚ À temporary saturation point may be observed some- 
times in countries with primary school systems which ar& 
not fully developed or are underdeveloped. Take a casts 
for example, where all boys but no girls are enrolled im 
schools; the resulting ratio would be about 50 per cent 08 
the expected ratio for the school system. Another case o£ 
saturation at an unsatisfactory level would be if only part: 
of the population, such as the urban community, was 
sending children to school. 


MEASURING CHANGES OF PRIMARY ENROLMENT 
RATIO 


Assuming that varying amounts of increase of the primary" 

enrolment ratio were made in each country during the givet 

period, it is instructive to determine the rate of change 28 

a means of comparing progress with that of other countries 

The following example, a comparison between the Union 

ys South Africa and Argentina, shows how this may be 
опе. 
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TABLE 8. Average primary enrolment ratios for the Union of South 
Africa and Argentina, 1930-53(54) 


——————————————— 


Average primary enrolment ratio 


Period 
Union of South Africa Argentina 
1930-34 33 0153 
1935-39 36 60 
1940-44 39 64 
1945-49 43 65 
1950-53(54) 46 68 


A A A _ ___—_. 


In South Africa the primary enrolment ratio increased 
from 33 (low ratio) for the period 1930-34, to 46 (inter- 
mediate ratio) for 1950-53, a total of 13 points. In Argentina 
the ratio was increasing from 53 (intermediate ratio) to 68 
(high ratio) during the same period. The total increase was 
15 points, nearly equal to that of South Africa. What was 
the rate of progress in each case ? 

In order to measure the rate of change of the primary 
enrolment ratio over a number of years for individual 
countries it is convenient to obtain the geometric rate of 
increase or decrease by using the expression: 


P, =P, (1 + r)! 


log P, — log P, 


i = log (1 +r) 


in which P, = amount at beginning of period 

P, — amount at end of period 
r = rate of increase or decrease per year 
t = number of years (n — 0) 


An advantage of this formula is that one needs only to 
have the values of P at the beginning and at the end of 
the period under question, to arrive at an average rate of 
increase (or decrease). z 

Thus the average annual rate of increase! of the primary 
enrolment ratio for the two countries considered in this 
example are: Union of South Africa (average 1930-34 to 
1950-53), 1.7 per cent; Argentina (average 1930-34 to 
1950-54), 1.2 per cent. Though the absolute increase of the 
ratio was nearly equal in both cases, the average annual 
rate of increase reveals that there was relatively more 
progress in South Africa than in Argentina. 

Thus it may be seen that the rate of increase of the 
enrolment ratio is an important supplementary measure 
of the enrolment situation. The average annual rate of 
increase (or decrease) is shown in the last column of 
Table 15. It is given only for those countries for which 
the data are available over a period of at least 18 years? 
and only if the series can be considered as consistent, i.e. 
no serious change in coverage has occurred to make the 
data incomparable. 


1. For convenience, the average annual rate of increase (or decrease) is 
expressed as a percentage rate (i.e. r х 100) and generally rounded to 
the first decimal place (tenth of a percentage unit). _ 

2. Rates of increase for countries with unequal time periods are com- 
parable only if the annual increase of the enrolment ratio in a country 
remained the same from year to year. Such cases are rare in practice. 


RESULTS OF THE QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 


Having described the tools at some length, we now enter 
into the quantitative analysis of the development of pri- 
mary education. 

Table 15 at the end of this chapter shows the child 
population (5-14 years old), the enrolment in primary 
schools, the primary enrolment ratio and its average annual 
rate of increase (or decrease) for 139 countries and territories 
of the world. Data are shown for the earliest and latest 
period available between 1930 and 1954. As far as possible 
figures are given as five-year averages. While information 
is not available for all countries and territories in the world 
(about 200), the table includes 139 countries and territories 
showing data for at least the last decade. These countries 
represent more than 90 per cent of the total child popu- 
lation of the world. For 86 countries information is given 
for the period 1930-34 onwards and as many as 100 countries 
and territories:show data for at least the last two decades. 

The table shows data for the earliest and the latest period 
available; the more detailed trend tables, attached to the 
respective country chapters, give data for five-year periods 
in the interval. These trend tables also include information 
on the coverage of data which, except for a few cases, is 
omitted in Table 15. 

The countries are grouped by continents in alphabetical 
order. The data for the child population were taken where 

ossible from censuses or current estimates of the popu- 
ation classified by age. In most cases they were estimated 
by applying the percentage of child population of the 
nearest census or official estimate to the average total 
population of the period. This of course affects the enrol- 
ment ratio, and hence small differences of the ratio may 


not be significant. 


EXTENT OF PRIMARY EDUCATION DURING THE 
PERIOD 1950-54 


The educational situation was broadly discussed in Chapter 
I, where it was clear that primary education had reached 
very different stages in different countries. For the whole 
world it was estimated that about 42 per cent of the child 
population is now enrolled in primary schools. This means 
that not even 5 out of 10 children receive primary edu- 
cation. In individual countries the situation is worse or 
better than shown by the average; the primary enrolment 
ratio varies from 1 in Angola to 100 in Monaco. 

The world map in the frontispiece gives, by means of 
the primary enrolment ratio, a general impression of the 
enrolment situation in primary schools throughout the world. 
The countries with high enrolment ratios are concentrated 
in Europe, North America and Oceania; those with low 
enrolment ratios in Africa and Asia. 

The numerical summary is shown in Table 9. 

Though the classification of countries and territories by 
regions as shown in Table 9 and the following tables may 
be considered arbitrary since it bears no special relation to 
school education, because of its simplicity it may be used 
here to show the differences in the educational situation. 

Countries with enrolment ratios of less than 20 are to be 
found only in Africa and Asia. In Africa four-fifths of the 
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ante 9. Distribution of the countries and territories of the world by 
region, and average primary enrolment ratio, 1950-54 


Told Average primary enrolment ratio 


Region number of “Tess $0 Un 
countries ү, 20-39 40-59 | dover known 


"Total e oi) ss 199 30 33 30 66 40 
Абсал, 2. 49 19 15 4 3 8 
America, North . 29 — 5 5 17 2 
America, South . 14 — 3 6 4 1 
Asa *. + + 49 11 9 10 5 14 
Europe' es 37 — —_ 5 26 6 
Oceania Ў 21 — 1 — 1 9 


eee 


1, Including U.S.S.R. 


countries and territories for which the primary enrolment 
ratio is available have ratios of less than40. This means that 
rimary education is far from universal. The situation is 
etter in Asia where only slightly more than half of the 
countries fall into the group with low primary enrolment 
ratios, and there is already a strong group with an inter- 
mediate ratio. 

The fullest development in primary enrolment is to be 
found in Europe and Oceania where more than four-fifths 
of the countries show a high enrolment ratio. The relatively 
high number of countries in North America with enrolment 
ratios of less than 60 is explained by the fact that the 
figures include the countries of Central America. 


PROGRESS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION SINCE 1930 


Data showing the progress of primary education since the 
period 1930-34 are available for 85 countries and territories. 
These countries, which cover about 60 per cent of the 
world's child population, represent a quite arbitrary sample 
since for many of the less developed countries and territories 
no data are available. Nevertheless, the findings give some 
idea of the progress which has been achieved during the last 
two and a half decades. 

During the period under consideration the estimated 
child population in these countries increased by an average 
of 22 per cent and primary enrolment by 33 per cent. This 
indicates an increase in the primary enrolment ratio for the 
group of countries as a whole from 42 to 46 and would 
point to progress in primary education, although, as shown 
below, the average enrolment ratio is not a suitable measure 
for summing up the extent of the progress achieved. 

A summary view of the trend in primary education 
enrolment during the last 25 years, expressed in terms of 
the primary enrolment ratio, can be obtained from an 
analytical table in which the countries of the various 
regions are grouped in three classes according to the enrol- 
ment ratio, for two different periods of time. 

In Table 10 the trend is shown for 85 countries and 
territories for which it was possible to obtain about the 
same time coverage, i.e. average ratio within the i 
1930-34 and 1950-54. z paiak 

For the whole group the number of countries with a high 
enrolment ratio (60 and more) increased from 35 in 1930-34 
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to 44 in 1950-54. There was also a small increase in the 

up with intermediate enrolment ratio (40-59) from 16 
to 17. The group with a low primary enrolment ratio 
decreased accordingly. | 


TABLE 10. Distribution of 85 countries by region and primary enrolment 
ratio in 1930-34 and 1950-54 | 


qon] Primary enrolment ratio 


Rem dave тече than 40 p 59 k^ 
wd ee E MEUM и 
И X 13 
America, North ose SS 
Fa oS r +j 
о 
- mu s - 1f 
- -O OERE 
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1. Including U.S.S.R. 


The figures for Africa show that in most of these countries 
the ratio remained low. Since the median enrolment ratio 
of African countries and territories was 12 in 1930-34, it 
would be preferable to draw a line at 15 for the progress 
of enrolment in primary schools then becomes clear} 
countries out of 10 passed this line between 1930-34 and 
1950-54. 

All other regions show the same shift towards higher 
enrolment ratios. In the American regions the number of 
countries with high enrolment ratios increased, whereas 
those with intermediate ratios remained stable. The Asian 
countries show remarkable progress, the proportion 
countries with low enrolment ratio having dropped from 
four-fifths to less than half. In Europe the increase by one 
in the group having a high enrolment ratio was owing t9 
the progress achieved in the U.S.S.R. where the enrolment 
ratio increased from 54 to 71. 

The extent of progress of primary school enrolment has 
been summarized in Table 11 and shows the median enrol- 
ment ratio by region for the periods 1930-34 and 1950-54 

The median enrolment ratio has been given preferen 
over the average enrolment ratio in view of the large diffe 
ences between countries in respect of population. Out of the 
85 countries and territories under consideration, 7 have 
population of more than 40 million each, representing mo 
than two-thirds of the total population of the 85 countri 
The average enrolment ratio for these 7 countries take 
together developed from 45 in 1930-34 to 47 in 1950-95 
whereas the remaining 78 countries showed an increase 
the ratio from 38 to 45. Thus the use of weighted average? 
for measurement of progress would hide the fact that the 
was a substantial progress in primary education in sm 
countries. 
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TABLE 11. Median primary enrolment ratio for 85 ies by i 
in 1930-34 and 1950-54 ЖОР АНЕ ААН 


Region Nambe at Pose mien ичин retur 
бранеа 1930-34 1950-54 
Тоа. 85 48 61 
Africa B "e 17 12 27 
America, North 16 58 10 
America, South : 10 39 51 
Asi . “uapa 11 25 4 
Europet ` ` 25 70 72 
Oceania . * B 6 84 88 


1. Including U.S.S.R. 


The development of primary enrolment in relation to 
size of population is shown in Table 12 which gives a 
distribution of median primary enrolment ratio and its 
ue between 1930-34 and 1950-54, by size of popu- 
ation. 


TABLE 12. Median primary enrolment ratio by size of population, 
1930-34 and 1950-54, and its increase 


Semen Иена nT Increase 
Population (millions) d Sao ene rene per cent 
1930-34 1950-54 

Total . ps) os 85 48 61 27.1 
Less than 1 Y f 24 62 15 21.0 
ltolessthanl0. . 37 38 51 34.2 
10 to less than 40 ў 17 33 47 42.4 
40 апі тоге TERES 1 62 a 14.5 
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From the distribution by size of population, it is evident 
that the increase in enrolment ratio was small in countries 
with 40 million or more population as compared with those 
countries having less than 40 million population. This fact 
must be borne in mind in all further investigation. 

Let us return to Table 11. The median enrolment ratio 
for the 85 countries under consideration increased from 48 
for the period 1930-34 to 61 for 1950-54, showing sub- 
stantial progress in primary enrolment. 

As regards the regions, substantial increase of the ratio 
is shown for Africa and Asia. Though the average enrolment 
in primary schools is still low in Africa, encouraging pro- 
gress was made during the last two decades. The increase 
of the enrolment ratio for North America was due to the 
inclusion of Central America, for which alone the median 
ratio jumped from 56 to 66. The two regions which include 
for the most part countries already having high enrolment 
ratios in 1930-34, Europe and Oceania, show, of course, 
the lowest changes of the ratio. 

In the first part of this chapter the average annual rate 
of increase of the primary enrolment ratio was mentioned 
as a valuable indicator for measuring progress in primary 
enrolment. The relevant data are given in Table 15. Using 
the annual rate of increase as an indicator, Table 13 shows 
the progress achieved by regions. 


TABLE 13. Distribution of 85 countries by region and average annual 
rate of increase from 1930-34 to 1950-54 and median rate 
of increase 

eee 

Average annual rate 


Total of increase " 
Region number o. — — — — — — — — у 
countries Lew 1999 3% and 
than 1% 9% ` more 

% 
Tel. "7 85 43 25 17 0.9 
Africa нт? 17 5 6 6 2.1 
America, North 16 8 6 2 0.9 
America, South 10 2 6 2 1.5 
Asia. a « 11 2 2 7 3.4 
Europe: 25 21 4 — 0.1 
Oceania . . 6 5 1 == 0.3 


1. Including U.S.S.R. 


Half of the 85 countries show an annual increase of 
1 per cent and more. The median rate for the whole group 
was 0.9 per cent. In Africa the position was better than 
this average, more than two-thirds of the countries and 
territories fall into the group ‘1 per cent and more increase’, 
which means a median rate of increase of 2.1 per cent. In 
South America and Asia, only four countries showed less 
than 1 per cent annual increase. These were Chile (0.5 per 
cent) and Colombia (0.9 per cent) in South America, and 
Cyprus (-0.4 per cent) and Hong Kong (0.5 per cent) in 
Asia. The Asian countries showed the highest increase of 
the enrolment ratios with a median rate of increase of 
3.4 per cent. The lowest rates of increase are found for 
Europe (0.1 per cent) and Oceania (0.3 per cent). These 
regions already had a high enrolment ratio at the beginning 
of the period under consideration (see Table 11) so that no 
substantial increase could be expected. In Africa, which in 
fact still retains the lowest primary enrolment ratio, the 
median rate of increase was lower (2.1 per cent) than in 
Asia (3.4 per cent). It may, therefore, be said that the 
greatest progress in this respect was achieved in the Asian 
countries. 

The correlation between the enrolment ratio and the 
average annual rate of increase can be seen from Table 14. 

Table 14 shows that there exists a negative correlation 
between the enrolment ratio and the average annual rate 
of increase. The higher the enrolment ratio at the beginning 
of the period, the lower the increase of the ratio, 


Taste 14. Distribution of 85 countries by primary enrolment ratio and 
its rate of increase 


Average annual rate of 
increase 


Primary enrolment Number of 1930-34 to 1950-54 Median rate 
ratio 1930-34 countries —- Tm Glues 
m 
thani 129% — and over 
% 
Less than 40 . 34 6 1 17 2.8 
40-59 E 16 6 10 — 1.2 
60 and over . 35 31 4 — 0.0 
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FiGURE 4. Primary enrolment ratios for selected countries 1930-34, 1935-39, 1940-44, 1945-49, 1950-54. 
Countries with an annual rate of increase of the primary enrolment ratio of less than 1 per cent. 
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FiGURE 5. Primary enrolment ratios for selected countries 1930-34, 1935-39, 1940-44, 1945-49, 1950-54. 
Countries with an annual rate of increase of the primary enrolment ratio of 1 per cent and more. 
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The 34 countries with a low primary enrolment ratio in 
1930-34 have a median rate of increase of 2.8 per cent 
annually. Half of these countries showed 3 per cent and 
more increase; six had an increase of less than 1 per cent, 
of which four—Angola, Cape Verde Islands, Nyasaland and 
Uganda—showed practically no change at all. 

Almost 90 per cent of the 35 countries with a high enrol- 
ment ratio showed less than 1 per cent annual increase. 
The four countries with 1 per cent and more increase were 
British Guiana (1.4 per cent), Hungary (1 per cent), Nether- 
lands Antilles (1.2 per cent) and the U.S.S.R. (1.4 per 
cent). 

The median rate of increase is 0 because the group of 
countries with less than 1 per cent annual increase includes 
15 countries which showed a decrease in the enrolment ratio 
during the period. As mentioned in the first part of this 
chapter, the primary enrolment ratio, having reached the 
saturation point, is sensitive to variations in the structure 
of child population. Countries with high enrolment ratios 
therefore may easily show a decrease in the ratio. 

The median annual rate of increase for countries with an 
intermediate enrolment ratio was 1.2, which is between the 
median increase for countries with a high enrolment ratio 
and those with a low enrolment ratio. 

In this analysis, the primary enrolment ratio and the 
average annual rate of increase of the ratio have been used 
as indicators of the extent and progress of primary edu- 
cation. It was assumed that an average annual rate of 
increase (or decrease) of the primary enrolment ratio of 
less than 1 per cent may sometimes be insignificant. Thus 
a country with a primary enrolment ratio of 60 or above 
and an increase (or decrease) of the ratio less than 1 per 
cent has probably reached (or is approaching) the saturation 
point, while a country with a low primary ratio and an 
increase of the ratio less than 1 per cent has either reached 
a temporary saturation point at an unsatisfactory level, or 
is still in the first stage of development. If we regard an 
average annual increase of the primary enrolment ratio of 
1 per cent or more as indicating progress in primary edu- 
cation, then the countries and territories under review may 
be classified according to their primary enrolment ratio and 
its average annual rate of increase, in the following 
groups: 

1. High enrolment ratio with an increase less than 1 per cent. 

2. High enrolment ratio with an increase of 1 per cent or 
more. 

3. Intermediate enrolment ratio with an increase less than 

1 per cent. 

4. Intermediate enrolment ratio with an increase of 1 per 
cent or more. 

5. Low enrolment ratio with an increase less than 1 per 
cent. 

6. Low enrolment ratio with an increase of 1 per cent or 
more. 

In Figures 4 and 5 the development of the primary enrol- 

ment ratio since 1930-34 is shown for selected countries for 

1930-34, 1935-39, 1940-44, 1945-49, and 1950-54. The 

countries are classed in four groups according to the annual 

rate of increase. This classification allows a distinction to 

be made between the six groups mentioned above. Figure 4 

covers groups 1, 3, and 5 and Figure 5, groups 2, 4, and 6. 
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Although some countries show equal shapes of variatipzas 
in the primary enrolment ratio (e.g. Ceylon—Brazil, Cost 
Bits Honduras) no general pattern can be derived fromma 
the diagram. Obviously the development of the rat 
depends on national circumstances. 

Finally, a single graph (see Figure 6) may be made for 
all 85 countries for which data are available givi 
comprehensive and instructive picture of the enrolmex® 
situation in the periods 1930-34 and 1950-54, and th 
development of the primary enrolment ratio since 1930-34 

The level of the enrolment ratio for the period 1930— 
increases from the bottom to the top and for the period 
1950-54 from left to right. The average annual rate 
increase of the enrolment ratio is marked on the right ed 
of the diagram, increasing from the top to the bottom. TExe 
countries which are placed below the diagonal show z 
increase of the enrolment ratio during the last two decades 
those on the diagonal (e.g. Canada) did not change the 
enrolment ratio, and countries above the diagonal had 
lower ratio in 1950-54 than in 1930-34. As already state 
above, an average annual rate of increase (or decrease) 
the primary enrolment ratio of less than 1 per cent max 
not always be significant. This, then, refers to all countries 
which lie within the hatched segment limited on either s. d 
by 1 per cent decrease and 1 per cent increase. . 

All countries placed in the squares А, В and С remaime 
in the same ratio group (A low, B intermediate, С hisa 
whereas those dotted in the rectangles D, E, and F ha 
advanced to a higher enrolment group, e.g. Panama 
advanced from the low ratio group in 1930-34 to the inte 
mediate group in 1950-54, All countries in the rectangle 
progressed from an intermediate enrolment ratio to a hig 
ratio. 

Among the countries with a high enrolment ratio a 
practically no change of the ratio, we find the bulk 
countries of Europe and Oceania as well as the U.S.A. azad 
Canada. The group of countries still having a low enrolmexa® 
ratio includes the bulk of the African countries and tera 
tories and some countries of Asia. Most of these countries 
are far below the diagonal, showing substantial increase 
the ratio. The intermediate group shows a mixture 
countries from each region of the world except Ocean 
They also demonstrate considerable increase of the ratio 

There is no country that shows significant (1 per cem: 
and more) decrease of the enrolment ratio. 

To sum up, it can be said that the primary enrolmexai 
ratio and its annual rate of increase are adequate mea 
to measure progress in primary education. There are 8 +3 
today many countries and territories showing low prima 
enrolment ratios, especially in Africa and Asia, but the bi 
of these countries showed a rapid increase of the enrolmesxag 
ratio since 1930, indicating substantial progress in ente 
ment in primary schools. Among the countries with inte; 
mediate enrolment ratios we find many countries in Late 
America. Most of these countries also showed progres x 
primary enrolment. The countries with high enrolmesag 
ratios mostly belong to Europe, North America and Ocean a 
Their rates of increase are much lower than those of Ж 
other two ratio groups because many of them had alrea q 


reached the high level at the beginning of the period le 
consideration. 
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FIGURE 6. Primary enrolment ratio for the periods 1930-34 and 1950-54 and average annual rate of increase of the ratio for selected 
countries. 
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“TABLE 15. Child population, enrolment in primary schools, primary 
y enrolment ratio and average annual rate of increase of the Estimated “hi bd i 
_ Tatio for two periods between 1930 and 1954* pm Year or ролна о mentin enrol” 
e vere D ine | 
Estimated Average Average (000) ("оооу 
CM Taro qoM, mentia сш tate of 
ro ° i 
bc EAT od pu the APA (со) 
000) ratio’ 
"PEL 1930-34 « 40 5 1 
Spanish Guinea . . 1950-54 50 11 35 
са 1935-39 1690 4 2 
Sudan*. . . + 1950-51 2090 103 5 
š 1930 123 12 п Я 1947-4 
Algeria (Fr). . — 1950-54 2259 430 19 25 Swaziland (U.K) -1950-54 33 TIR d 
1930-34 642 TUNE š 1946-49 — 1668 1 
Angola (Port.)* . ^. 195054 1050 PAN n Tanganyika (UK) . Муз — 1810 200 м 
1944 148 83 56 1938 164 n 
Basutoland (UK) . 1950-54 3580 «ioa. Trop | = Togoland (Fr.) . . 1050-54 216 aon 
1944 10/319. | 37 
e DE & £4 1930-34 641 19 12 
(UK). — 3950-53 15 18 24 Tunisia, 9 00 1950-54 951 187 20 
A 1930-34 2014 234 12 1930-34 
Belgian Congo .. . 1950-54 2583 90 37 60 Uganda (U.K) . . з 119 328 30 
1944 612 99 15 
die ere { n { | 1930-34 2162 721 33 
(Er) 1951-54 m0. 10 23 Union of South Africa — 1950 53 3101 1434 46 
1930-34 36 т 20 Zanzibar and Pemb; 
Cape Verde Ів. (Port.)* - poses 1942-44 52 3 6 
pe ( ede 37 616-709 (UK) . . . 1950-54, 56 q - 48 
3785 832 22 
Egypt - -. ++ 1953-54 536 143 27 99 AMERICA, NORTH 
i 1935-39 161 eM d 
ris OM MEME TAa dct 265 E RAE ат Babamas(UK). . руз 5 Hee 
Fr. Equatorial Africa оры ы 6 ш ~ Barbados (U.K). . ЮИ DE © 
y 193 
Fr Wost Аа. 2 у 40 c£] 5 — Bemua(UK). . 1950054 Š 7 2 
à 1946-4 E 
Gambia (Da) oe T; Та ta Бр SA TOR oa 1930-34 13 8 62 
1932-34 а Бов Auc 18 E 
ннан. aeos y CE a ET RM pr essaie a 1930-34 2294 1962 86 
jawas Ned assem ue ` ` 1950-54 2640. 2260 86 
Kenya(UK) . . 950-54 1383 374 27 54 Costa Rica 1930-34 134 s gee 
io Ms oS * * 1950—54 25 15 51 
Madagascar (Fr) . 1950 33 S 11 : 1944 1130 *478 *42 
261 26 Cuba: 
T CUR кше iro 1950-53 1305 561 43 
puritas (ПК) La зовоо) утте оола ез Pa Dominican Republic . 1985-39 ei „е 
Morocco 1938-39 1132 iid Л "mri Li et. 
FormerFr.Zone* . 1950-53 2154 22 10 — El Salvador 1931-33 384 5 14 
ñ 1930-34« — 182 mel yw {з teru 3050554 509 167 33 
‘ormer Sp. Лопе . ами 
1950-54 РАСТ рч гу Greenland (Den.) 1937 5 e 
Mozambi 1930-34 983 52 5 "No 1950-53 6 4 n 
RE ГЕУ cu (1950-54 45 
it 1459 187 13 ^ ists дуа 8 1934 544 104 19 
Nigeria and Cameroons 1932-34 5080 105 4 eres 75. «177. 28 
ЖЫ ЕЕ А 1950-68) 71250. 10857 ТЗ. 71 Thou +. "Бш 1941-43 733 8 12 
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Total population (mid-year 1951 estimate): 12,000,000. 
Total area: 251,000 square miles; 650,000 square kilometres. 


Population density: 48 per square mile; 18 per square kilometre. 


Official exchange rate: 1 afghani = 0.06 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


HISTORICAL 


The first model primary school was established in 1904, 
during the reign of Amir Habibullah Khan. Before that 
time, education was offered in private and religious schools 
at mosques. Wealthy families employed private tutors for 
their children. The curriculum consisted of the Scriptures, 
Persian literature, handwriting and arithmetic, all taught 
in a very complicated way. After the first modern school 
was established, many primary schools were opened on 
similar lines, patterned somewhat after Indian Islamia 
schools, The Cove employed teachers from India 
for such subjects as science and mathematics. 

In 1911, a Poari of Education was established to organize 
and promote uniformity in the Afghan educational system. 
The Board was composed of 10 members selected from 
among well known Afghan scholars and ee 
Indian and Turkish experts in the service of the Govern- 
ment. It met regularly twice a week and drafted a manual 
of rules and regulations for primary and secondary edu- 
cation, covering such aspects as curriculum, examinations, 
awarding of Pw genae etc. Itencouraged private individuals 
to help in the buildin of modern primary schools and some 
schools were established in this way and maintained by 
regular private contributions. Modern textbooks were 
prepared or translated. Following the Board's recommen- 
dation, the first primary teachers' training school was 
opened in 1912. At that time primary education lasted five 
years and no age limits were prescribed. 

In 1919, under the reign of Amir Amanullah Khan, the 
country obtained its independence. A Ministry of Education 
was established. Cultural relations followed the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. Two large primary schools 
were opened on French and German patterns with French 
and German teachers employed by the Government to teach 
their respective languages. As these schools developed, 
secondary education sections were added in which certain 
subjects were taught in these languages. In 1922, large 
groups of students were sent to France and Germany on 
government scholarships. Later, primary schools for girls 
were established and one of them developed to the middle 
school level. In 1926, another large group of students was 
sent to Turkey. 

A civil war broke out in 1928 and, during the year which 
it lasted, the entire educational system collapsed. Schools 
were severely damaged and closed. 

In 1929, Nadir Shah restored law and order, and re- 
opened schools. A National Assembly was called which 
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School year: 5 March to 5 December (temperate regions), 5 Sep- 
tember to 5 June (warmer regions). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Kabul, in August 1956. 


elected Nadir Shah as the first constitutional monarch. 
Foreign teachers were re-employed in the service of. Afghan 
education. Secondary school graduates were sent to Europe 
and America on government scholarships. The level of 
education was raised and the medical faculty of the pro- 
posed Kabul University was established. Parliament adopted 
the principle of free and compulsory elementary education. 
A secondary school of arts and crafts was opened. 

During the reign of the present king, His Majesty Zahir 
Shah, the educational system has been further developed. 
Additional primary schools have been established. In 1937, 
a new programme of primary education based on the 
national culture was introduced. Two large teachers’ training 
institutions have been opened to train teachers for primary 
and middle schools. In 1938, an emergency teachers’ 
training school was opened to train the largest number of 
teachers in the shortest possible period of time. The pressing 
need for an expansion of the primary school system made 
such emergency training essential. As a result of this 
accelerated programme, the Ministry of Education was able 
to open additional four-year primary schools and later to 
extend primary education to six years. Most of these six- 
year primary schools have been provided with modern brick 
buildings. Since 1941, model experimental primary schools 
have been attached to the teachers’ training colleges for 
the purpose of practice teaching and research. New methods 
are constantly being experimented with in these schools 
and new improvements in primary education are being 
developed. In 1949, the first rural schools, with only one 
teacher per school, were opened. These schools, which have 
a three-year course, use facilities provided in the village 
mosques. Mullahs are paid by the Government and teach 
according to a programme provided by the Ministry of 
Education. This approach has enabled the Ministry to apply 
compulsory education on a larger scale. Many schools have 
so far been established on the formal application of the 
communities with the recommendation of the local edu- 
cation officials. 

In the light of experience gained by the Ministry of 
Education during the last 13 years, the primary school 
curriculum established in 1937 has undergone important 
revisions during the last five years. The Ministry has 
sponsored committees and commissions of Afghan teachers 
and local and foreign experts, including an expert from 
Unesco, for the purpose of strengthening the functional 
aspect of education and to promote the active element of 
modern teaching methods in the primary schools. These 
revisions have been fostered so that the school children 
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may have a closer contact with the life around them and 

with the occupations of the various groups of local society. 

The reforms introduced into the primary school programme 

are as follows: 

1. Since the majority of Afghans are farmers, a subject 
called “practical agriculture’ was added to the curriculum 
of rural primary schools in 1952. Several acres of land 
have been attached to schools for cultivation by the 
teachers and students, thus enabling the children to learn 
methods of farming and gardening. In 1953 a course in 
“educational agriculture” was introduced into the cur- 
riculum of the primary teachers’ training school. 
Considerable emphasis has been given to practice in the 
fields. It is expected that teachers, in addition to teaching 
practical methods of agriculture to their pupils, should 
also be able to assist in improving local agriculture as 
part of the national rural development project. 

2. In 1952, handicrafts were introduced in the curriculum. 
One or two local crafts are included for the purpose of 
developing manual dexterity and an appreciation of 
mani pum 

3. Since 1950, audio-visual education has been strengthened 
through the exhibition of educational films and the 

pues of dramatics. Mobile cinema services have 
een circulating among schools in remote areas. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The policy regarding the aims of primary education is 
outlined in the official Manual of Primary Education, in 
these terms: ‘The main objects of primary education are 
to impart to the рше ee religious and general 
knowledge and to develop their natural skills and capacities 
so that they may gov into men of character and learning, 

Licinia sound physical and mental qualities. The primary 

schools should develop the younger generation into true 

Moslems, staunch Afghans, and valuable members of society. 

They should be trained in such a way as to prepare them 

to render meritorious services to their country." 

The following are the articles of the Afghan Constitution 
relating to education: 

Article XX. Elementary education is compulsory for the 
children of Afghan citizens. 

Article XXI. The teaching of Islamic culture is free in 
Afghanistan. Each citizen is free to teach Islamic know- 
ledge. Foreigners, except those employed by the Govern- 
ment to teach science, technology and foreign languages, 
ism imo be entitled to open schools or to administer 
schools. 

Article XXII. The State reserves for itself the right to 
supervise and inspect all schools so that their educational 
programmes may be for the benefit of art and science and 
not opposed to Islamic principles. The State cannot inter- 
fere with thereligious education of non-Moslem minorities. 


Compulsory education 
As a general principle, the Ministry of Education establishes 
six-year primary schools in centres of more than 3,000 


inhabitants. Children within a range of 2} kilometres from 
the schools are required to attend. In places where the 
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population is less than 3,000, schools with only a single 
teacher are established. There, also, the system of required 
attendance is enforced. The Ministry of Education pay 

eat attention to the extension of the school system 

inancial and geographical factors present major difficultig 
in the achievement of compulsory primary education, Th 
Ministry of Education tries to solve some of these difficultis 
andtomeetthemoreurgent demands within the possibilitis 
of its limited financial means. In the new five-year plan, 
provisions have been ineluded to establish additional six 
year publie mid schools and many more one-teache 
village schools. 

Compulsory education covers the first six years of primary 
schooling. Fathers are responsible for sending their chil T 
to the school and if absence exceeds two months in a y 
the children cannot be promoted. If children remain m 
than two years in the same class because of absence, 
are expelled. Other measures have proved increasingly 
effective as the standard of living is gradually rising in 


country. 

Children living further than 3 kilometres from the nearest 
school are exempt from school attendance. They may ennil 
if they wish, in which case they must observe the "7 
attendance rules as other students. | 


| 


The diagram on page 63 shows the way in which th 
Afghan school system is administered. 


Administrative pattern 


Finance 


Primary education, like other forms of public education it 
Afghanistan, is completely financed by the Central Governi 
ment. Education is free at all levels through the universit 
In addition, financial assistance is given to deserving pot 
students. There is a unified central budget and provincii 
governments are not asked to share in the cost. Af 
private religious schools are financed through funds col 
tributed by members of the local communities. 


Supervision and control 


The Directorate-General of Inspection of the Ministt 
of Education is responsible for the supervision and inspe 
tion of all primary, secondary and vocational schools 
Afghanistan. A staff of general inspectors is attached 
this department. Their function includes supervision of th 
provincial inspectors, who are provided to each provind 
directorate of education in the ratio of 1 inspector to em 
10 schools. In addition to supervision of schools, thé 
inspectors assist the provincial director of education 
different administrative responsibilities. The inspectors 9 
selected from among personnel who have served as teacher 
They rank higher than teachers in the administrative 50 
of government employees. Teachers and inspectors enj 

the same rights and privileges as other civil servants. 2444 [ 
are no special training centres for inspectors beyond ti 

professional training received at the teachers’ train, 
colleges. Both central and provincial inspectors are A) 
pointed by the Ministry of Education on recommendati® 
The inspectors are responsible for sanitation in the scho? 
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and the training they received in school health and sani- 
tation, while students at the teacher training colleges, is of 
value to them in this branch of their work. In serious cases 
they may call for assistance provided by the Directorate 
of Health or by the physicians of the local government 
health centres. In addition to school inspectors, there are 
inspectors appointed by the Ministry of Finance who 
supervise the accounts of all governmental institutions 
including schools. These financial inspectors are recruited 
from among the graduates of the school of business 
administration, which is sponsored by the Ministry of 
Finance, and from among experienced accountants. 


ORGANIZATION 


The relationship of the primary school to the entire school 
system may be seen in the diagram on page 65. 


Pre-primary schools 


Generally, mothers take care of their children during the 
pre-school years so that there is no compelling need for 
the education of children under 7 years of age. The situation 
in Afghanistan is somewhat different from industrial 
countries where many of the women are employed. Private 
homes in Afghanistan are provided with gardens surrounded 


by walls where the children can play in safety under the 
care of members of the family. 

A few kindergartens have been established in Kabul on 
the model of modern Western pre-primary schools. More 
may be introduced as requested by local communities. The 
Society for the Protection of Women and Children has so 
far been responsible for the operation of these non-profit 
kindergartens which ask only nominal tuition fees. They 
are partly financed by the Ministry of Public Health and 
by funds donated by various Afghan firms and banks. 
Teachers are trained in the regular training schools and 
there is no special training centre for pre-school teachers. 
Medical and social services are provided to these schools in 
the form of free medical care and the distribution of milk, 
vitamins, soap, etc., from Unicef. 


Primary schools 


As mentioned above, the public primary schools cover the 
first six grades and the rural schools cover the first three 
grades of the educational system. Co-education does not 
exist in Afghanistan. Primary schools are classified according 
to whether the local language of the region is Persian or 
Pushtu. The mother tongue in each region is the medium 
of instruction and the second national language is taught 
separately. There are no primary schools for handicapped 
children. 
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The terms for ‘class’, sinif and djmaat, are used in various 
schools to designate one year of work. In general, the terms 
are interchangeable. There is no strict limitation on the 
size of the groups of children under the supervision of one 
teacher. However, the range is from 20 to 50 with the most 
common size being between 30 and 40. 

Retardation is a serious problem in Afghanistan, 
approximately 20 per cent of the pupils failing in the 
annual promotions. Failed pupils have to spend one more 
year in the same class and if they fail again they are 
expelled from the school. Steps have been taken to reduce 
the number of absentees and to improve the methods of 
instruction with a view to reducing retardation. 

The proportion of one-teacher rural schools to the regular 
public primary schools is approximately 60 per cent. All 

rovinces are to have a higher proportion of one-teacher 
schools because of the large areas of the country with small 
populations. 

The school year extends over 32 to 34 weeks. In temperate 
regions it begins on 5 March and extends to 5 December, 
in warmer regions from 5 September to 5 June. The school 
day is of 5 to 54 hours duration although children in lower 
grades sometimes have shorter hours. The number of 
teaching days in the school year is around two hundred. 

Private education is not extensive and all public schools 
are established, maintained and supervised by the Govern- 
ment. 


Curriculum and methods. The Ministry of Education has an 
established curriculum for its primary schools. Ideals, 
loyalty to the Throne, to fellow countrymen and to Islam 
permeate the content and presentation of each of the 
various subjects. 

The curriculum is arranged according to grades, although 
it is fully accepted that pupils should be taught and 
advanced with due regard to individual educational growth. 
The curriculum recognizes the need for continuity in 
instruction as well as the need for adjustment to the 
changing conditions of life. The cultural heritage and basic 


values have a definite place. Skilled and consistent teaching 
should present this heritage adequately while making pro- 
vision for changing social conditions. 

The teaching methods recommended are put forward 
with the intention of being helpful to teachers. These 
methods are influenced by the educational needs of the 
child, the disciplines of the subject taught, and by the 
environmental conditions of the school. 

The subjects of study have been developed and presented 
in a manner calculated to stimulate the growth of children 
and to help them later in life to play a full part as members 
of the Afghan nation. The primary curriculum and study 
courses are prescribed and defined by regulations issued 
by the Ministry of Education. The prescribed subjects of 
instruction in the six-year primary school’s curriculum are 
as follows: religion, mother tongue, second national tongue, 
arithmetic, history and geography, elementary science, 
drawing and manual work (chiefly agriculture for boys and 
needlework for girls), physical training. The time allotted 
to these subjects is as follows: 


CURRICULUM IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 
(in periods per week) 


Subjects 


a 
е 


1, 2 and 3 4 


Holy Koran . 
Theology LP т 
Mother tongue . . 
Second national tongu: 
Arithmetic — . . 
History в > 
Geography . 

Natural science . . 
Drawing and handicraf! 
Physical training 
Handwriting 


Total 
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Nore. In the accompanying diagram the 
schools at secondary level whose courses 
begin with the number 7 follow on directly 
from the six-year primary school; those 
whose courses begin with the number 1 
may be entered by older pupils who have 
already attended secondary school. 


agricultural school: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture. 

art school: vocational secondary school of 
art. 

clerks’ school: vocational secondary school 
for office workers. 

commercial school: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

high school: upper cycle of general second- 
ary school, girls’ schools having at 
this level a two-year course in home 
economics and a three-year course in 
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teacher training as well as the ordinary 
pre-university course. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

mechanical school: vocational training 
school for trades and industries. 

middle school: lower cycle of general 
secondary school. 

middle teachers’ school: teacher training 
school for teachers in middle (lower 
secondary) schools. 

military school: vocational secondary 
school preparing for career in the army. 

nursing school: vocational training school 
of nursing. 

primary school: primary school with sepa- 
rate institutions for boys and girls. 

primary teachers’ school: teacher training 
school. 

rural school: incomplete primary school 
in rural areas. 


secondary school: general secondary school 
with separate institutions for boys and 
girls, 

technical school: vocational secondary 
school of technology. 

theological school: vocational training , 
school of Moslem theology. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 

. Faculty for women: arts, sciences 
education. 

. Faculty of law. 

Faculty of medicine. 

. Faculty of science. 

. Faculty of arts. 

Faculty of education. 

. Faculty of theology. 

. Military college. 
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CURRICULUM IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
(in periods per week) 


Grades 


Subjects 
j 2and3 4 Sand6 
oti buie ee — — 


Holy Koran . 

Theology = > + + + 
Mother tongue and handwriting 
Second national language . . 
Arithmetic . .. +... 
General knowledge and hygiene 


Cooking and housekeeping 
Physical training 


| 
Sjel Lleol | Lawl Grove 
Sicul of Eu 
B | oao | coroner o to to 
Ë |= rors to to to toe to nts o 


Total . 


A different curriculum and different textbooks are pre- 
scribed for single-teacher rural schools where the duration 
of studies is only three years. The required subjects are 
religion, reading, writing and arithmetic. The time allot- 
ment is left to the discretion of the teachers. 


Teaching staff. The training of school teachers is conducted 
in the teachers’ training colleges. The entrance standard is 
a primary certificate with excellent marks and the students 
receive six years’ additional training in the primary 
teachers’ training section. The college conducts an entrance 
examination on the basis of which the best primary school 
graduates are admitted. Those enrolled receive free tuition 
and board during the entire period of studies, i.e. six years, 
and in return are required to enter into an agreement 


committing them to a certain period of service. After 
graduation they are appointed as teachers by the Ministry 
of Education which retains the right of appointment and 
transfer between provinces. Headmasters are appointed 
from among the most qualified primary or middle school 
teachers. Provincial educational officers are also entitled 
to transfer teachers within the provinces. Teachers become 
civil servants after their appointment and promotion, ete, 
In addition, they are exempt from military service providing 
they spend six years as teachers. Refresher courses, 
attendance at which is voluntary, are available during school 
vacations. Successful completion of such courses is taken 
into consideration in deciding on promotions. 


Welfare services 


Wherever there is a government health centre, school 
children enjoy free medical care. Compulsory inoculations 
and vaccinations are carried out annually by the health 
officers. Education at all levels is free. Textbooks and a 
substantial quantity of school supplies are provided free 
of charge to all students. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most pressing problems in Afghanistan are those 
associated with the provision of school accommodation, the 
establishment of additional single-teacher rural schools, 
and the recruitment and education of teachers to meet 
rising enrolments. All local educational centres have large 
building programmes under way. The Ministry of Education 
intends to establish three more teachers’ training schools 
at Herat, Kandahar, and Jalalabad. The Herat school will 
have Persian as the medium of instruction whereas the 
schools in Kandahar and Jalalabad will use Pushtu. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Afghanistan. Ministry of Education, Bureau of 
Statistics. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954 there were about 
700 schools at the primary and secondary levels, giving 
instruction to about 113,000 pupils. They were taught by 
a staff of 3,600 teachers, of whom less than 7 per cent 
were women. In addition, there was one university, with 
69 teachers and 682 students, including 53 women students. 
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STATISTICS 


The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was less 
than 8 per cent; in general secondary schools about 18 per 
cent. No girls were reported in any of the vocational or 
teacher training schools. Enrolment in primary schools 
increased 16 per cent between 1950 and 1954; in репе 

secondary schools, about 20 per cent; in vocational schools, 
30 per cent; at the university, more than 80 per cent. There 
seems to he a substantial decrease of enrolment in the 
teacher training schools during this period. (See Table 1) 


AFGHANISTAN 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year 1954 (be- 
ginning 21 March), the budget estimates for educational 
expenditure amounted to 91 million afghanis, including 
14.6 million afghanis for hospitals attached to the medical 
college. Excluding the amount for hospitals, the educational 
budget came to about 6 afghanis per inhabitant. The 
expenditure per pupil enrolled was about 160 afghanis in 


primary schools; 2,000 afghanis in secondary schools. It 
cost over 20,000 afghanis for each student enrolled at the 
university (not including the expenditure for hospitals 
attached to the medical college). Expenditure on central 
administration was about 12 per cent of the total educational 
budget. (See Table 2.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of educa: School year | Umber o 
ненац Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
NONeruralschoo. . . а n A 1954 338 338 = 12 762 ES 
Public primary schools . . . „© ee 0. 0. 1954 315 2 853 212 93216 7977 
ENE ...—5 : 1954 653 3191 212 105978 7977 
Nn. . 5 1953 571 2 926 182 103 659 6828 
EM QU On 1952 484 2 842 178 98744 5920 
E. XE 1951 345 2 538 110 91565 5048 
i A 1950 302 ig Ws 91414 3970 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools „ЖУЛТ PO iei s (A = Bor Se 8576 P 
E Da MID P MAS 1953 24 201 34 3 267 467 
Mrs ; 1952 24 193 33 3.078 298 
de 1951 22 187 29 3029 283 
y š 1950 22 175 26 aS 235 
Vocational 
Public agricultural school Уе; 1954 : e x a wei 
Public commercial schools .  . . + s» + s + 1954 2 45 gu 438 [es 
Public technical schools. . + + + + s «© © "ms 1 m 7 a re 
Public nursing school! |. . . . . t t 2 ot 104 2 22 НЕ 390 = 
Public arts and crafts schools... . . 0s t tt T 12 79 ЕЁ 1125 — 
Public theological schools .  . s s + t c t * ds PH a = 2452 m" 
West. . 0. . VOTE i 1953 20 177 209 2585 — 
PU ; : 1952 20 163 E 2541 = 
Мел; 1951 20 147 ES 2324 =I 
b 1950 19 116 E 1879 E 
Teacher Training 
24 = 501 = 
Public schools for primary teachers . . + + + * * TA 3 19 EEA 300 Май 
Public schools for secondary teachers. . + + * -* -* 1954 3 43 fa 801 — 
Mot. . —. A ncaa 1953 3 43 rn 879 2% 
"dont c loben A Calappa am 1952 3 40 — 871 — 
š à i 1951 3 37 di 951 ms 
3 : 5 1950 3 33 x: 899 en 
Higher 
University . + 69 — 682 53 
A CUE ETE nA 1 68 Bi 625 49 
ome E 1952 1 64 © oe з 
ji i qui TM 1951 5 61 es 456 40 
ies peo 1950 1 61 —+ 376 31 


1. The school did not function in 1954; there were 29 male students in 1953. 
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2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in million afghanis) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 


A. Current expenditure . 3 
Central administration . . . 
Pre-primary and primary education 
Secondary education UE: 
Vocational education 
"Teacher training 
Higher education E AMA 
Subsidies to private education 
Other current expenditure 


B. Capital expenditure . 


191 
87 
11 
17 
8 
4 
1 
229 
17 
4 


1. Budget estimate. Includes scholarships, loans, etc. (2 million afghanis). 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,394,000. 

Total area: 11,100 square miles; 28,748 square kilometres. 
Population density: 126 per square mile; 48 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 lek = 0.02 U.S. doilar. 


HISTORICAL 


In 1912, after the State of Albania had come into being, the 

Ministry of Education was set up and the first educational 

system organized by converting a large number of existing 

schools into State institutions. 
Subsequent reforms were based on the following legislation: 

1. The Education Law of 26 November 1921, which defined 
the organization of education and made it compulsory 
at the primary level. 

2. The Second Organic Education Law (1928), which modified 
the educational system and codified legislation concerning 
compulsory education and school buildings. This law was 
never actually put into effect, even where schools existed. 
Before the liberation, over two-thirds of the children of 
Albania were still unable to obtain a primary education. 

3. The Organic Decree Law of 26 September 1934, nationaliz- 
ing private schools and schools for minorities (a measure 
which was repealed in 1935) and introducing substantial 
changes into the educational system and school adminis- 
tration. 


2. Includes 14.6 million afghanis for hospitals attached to the medical 


college. 


School year: 1 September to 31 May (200 working days). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Tirana, in November 
1956. 


4, The Decree Law of 17 August 1946 concerning compulsory 
schooling—one of the first acts of the Government of the 
People’s Republic of Albania. Article 1 stipulates that, 
as from the 1946/47 academic year, all Albanian boys 
and girls aged 7 years and over are required to attend 
primary school. Consequently, beginning in the autumn 
of 1946, all children of 8, 9 and 10 years of age who had 
hitherto received no education were also required t? 
attend primary school. Attendance was made compulsory 
until the end of the primary school stage. 

5. The School Reform Law of 17 August 1946, defining the 
aims, structure and organization of the new type Y 
school. This law was followed, on 6 June 1955, by * 
decree law on popular education. 

6. The Decree Law of 1 September 1951 concerning primary 
education. 

The first curriculum common to all primary schools wa 

introduced in 1921, after the re-organization of education 

and the withdrawal of the occupation troops. 
The 1946 school reform introduced changes in the strut 

ture and content of education. Certain subjects, such 8 
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religious instruction, were eliminated from the curriculum, 
which was remodelled on a scientific basis. 

From time to time, special instructions have been issued, 
making changes in parts of the curriculum. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 28 of the Constitution of the People’s Republic of 
Albania reads: 

“In order to raise the cultural level, the State shall afford 
all classes of the people every chance to attend schools and 
other cultural institutions. The State is particularly inter- 
ested in the education of youth. Minors are protected by 
the law. The schools belong to the State. Private schools 
can be opened only by special permission, and all their 
activities are supervised by the State. Elementary education 
is free and obligatory. The schools are separated from the 
church.’ 


Aims 

The aims of primary education are to give children 
elementary instruction based on scientific principles, to 
bring them up to be free human beings, to inculcate in 


them a love of work, of their homeland, and of mankind 
in general and to prepare them for the business of life. 


Compulsory education 


School attendance is compulsory for children between 7 and 
16 years of age. It involves two stages: (a) an initial four- 
year period, corresponding to the four years of primary 
school, compulsory for all children; (b) a second period of 
three years, corresponding to classes 5, 6 and 7 of the 
general school. This stage is compulsory in all towns, 
villages and work centres which have a seven-grade school 
within a radius of 3 to 4 kilometres. Continuance of their 
education thus became compulsory during the 1955/56 
academic year for 48.7 per cent of the pupils who had 
completed the primary cycle in 1955, and it is estimated 
that by 1960 the number of children now going through 
this second stage of compulsory schooling will have in- 
creased by 140 per cent, owing to the extension of the 
network of seven-grade schools in the rural areas. 

The curriculum for classes 5, 6 and 7 of the seven-grade 
schools is the same as for the first cycle of secondary 
schools. 

Parents, supervisors and institutions responsible for 
school-age children are obliged to send them to school and 
to see that they attend regularly throughout the academic 

ear. 
i The law provides for the enforcement of special measures 
against parents, guardians, institutional authorities or other 
persons failing to send children to school. Warnings and 
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advice are given first and if these prove insufficient heavier 
penalties are laid down, e.g. fines and sentences of up to 
two months’ corrective labour. Responsibility for ensuring 
that all children in their charge attend a school rests with 
the primary school teacher, the headmaster, the people’s 
council for the village or city ward, or the executive 
committee of the people’s council for the district. 

The following are exempted from school attendance: 
a) children living abroad with their parents or guardians; 
E physically or mentally handicapped children and those 
certified by a medical and legal board as suffering from 
serious ailments. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 69 shows the structure of educational 
administration in the People's Republic of Albania. 


Finance 


The law provides that primary schooling shall be free and 
financed b the State. There are no private primary schools. 

Apart from the funds provided by the State, the popu- 
lation contributes voluntarily towards the improvement of 
equipment in primary schools and the upkeep of school 
buildings. Primary schools are financed by the executive 
committees of the district people's councils from their own 
budgets. All teachers and administrative staff are paid by 
the State, which also provides all teaching equipment. The 
financial responsibility of parents is limited to the provision 
of the books and school equipment required by their 
children. 


Supervision and control 


The Ministry of Education and Culture is organized to 
provide for the regular inspection of seven-grade schools and 
secondary schools, and for a special group of inspectors of 

re-school institutions. Each inspector employed by the 
Minis istry is responsible for at least two or three districts. 
To ensure better supervision of schools, however, the 
provinces and districts have large staffs of inspectors whose 
number vary according to the density of the school popu- 
lation and the difficulty of local communications. 

The executive committees of the provincial and district 
people’s councils also employ officers to act as inspectors 
of physical culture in schools. 

ducational councils which act as auxiliary bodies for 
school problems are attached to the Ministry of Education 
and Culture and to the executive committees of the 
provineial and district people's councils. Members of these 
councils are also entitled to inspect schools for the purpose 
of enforcing school attendance, supervising the supplies of 
textbooks, fuel, etc. 

Inspectors attached to the Ministry and to the executive 
committees are required to devote two-thirds of their time 
to the schools in their charge and the other third to 
continuing their own training and the study of related 
problems. 

Special regulations define the functions and rights of 
ministerial inspectors and of those employed by the 
executive committees of the district and provincial people's 
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councils. The inspector is responsible for supervising the 
organization of all school work and satisfying himself that 
the curriculum and any instructions issued to schools b 
the Government and the Ministry of Education and Culture 
are observed, and that the instruction, content of lessons 
and general education received by pupils are of a satis. 
factory standard. He also ensures that the experience gained 
by the best teachers and headmasters is made available to 
their colleagues. 

He reports to the Educational Council on the results of 
his work and sends the headmaster a statement on the 
school situation, embodying his recommendations for the 
improvement of work; a copy of this statement is forwarded 
to the education section of the district people's council's 
executive committee. 

Inspectors are recruited from among the most satisfactory 
primary school teachers and headmasters with at least five 
years’ standing (in the case of inspectors employed by local 
executive committees) or seven years (in the case of 


Ministerial inspectors). 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 71 shows the organization of primary ` 
schools as part of the general system of Albanian education, 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education, which is designed for children 
between 3 and 7 years of age, dates from the publication 
of the Organic Decree Law on Education of 26 September 
1934, though it did not in fact become a regular stage in 
publie education until the liberation. 

The different categories of institution are as follows: 

Pre-school centres take in children from special children's 
homes, children without parents or guardians, or children 
whose parents are prevented by illness from taking due care 
of them. 

Kindergartens are of various types. Those providing 
meals are attended chiefly by children of mothers in State 
employment. The Government has taken steps to improve 
the food provided by these institutions, supervise the health 
of the children and lighten the burden on working parents 
The director of the kindergarten determines the monthly 
contribution for the children's food on the basis of the total 
family income. The weekly kindergartens provide full board. 
These not only take in children for 10 or 12 hours a days 
but also receive children between 3 and 7 years of age 8 
weekly boarders from Monday morning until Saturday 
afternoon, They are mainly designed for children whos 
mothers work on late shifts or attend evening classes, % 
whose homes are too far away, etc. Kindergartens providi 
meals for children are open throughout the year except 0% 
school and public holidays. Children remain there until they 
reach primary school age. 

Another group have no facilities for meals. The winter 
kindergartens are open for 10 months of the year (from 
1 September to 30 June) in towns and certain villages I 
citrus fruit growing districts. They take in all the children 
of State-employed mothers who do not wish their children 
to attend a kindergarten as day boarders, children from 
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large families, etc. ‘Summer’ kindergartens are open for 
10 months (10 March to 31 December) on agricultural 
producers’ co-operatives and State farms. Summer colonies 
are run for three or six months in the summer by the State 
farm managements or agricultural producers’ co-operatives. 
All these kindergartens are responsible to the executive 
committees of provincial or district people’s councils. 

Each kindergarten is in charge of a headmistress or other 
responsible person. Headmistresses are appointed by the 
executive committees of the district people’s councils. They 
must hold a secondary school certificate or have completed 
their general education and done at least two years’ practical 
work. The headmistress is responsible for organization, 
education and administration, for the maintenance of 
healthy conditions, and for the ordering of the children’s 
regular daily activities. She supervises the development of 
each group of children in accordance with the school pro- 
gramme and sees that the teachers train the children in 
good behaviour. 

In all pre-primary schools the admission of children and 
recruitment of staff are subject to strict medical control. 
Ailing children are sent to institutions for special care. 

All pre-primary schools are financed either by the State 
or by the industrial or agricultural concern to which they 
are attached. In both cases, the teachers are appointed and 
paid by the public authorities. Kindergarten teachers enjoy 
the same rights as all other teachers in the People's Republic 
of Albania. 

Before the Liberation, work was not organized regularly 
or systematically in the small number of institutions then 
available, nor were there any work programmes, regulations 
or directives regarding teaching methods. Today, on the 
other hand, kindergarten regulations and syllabuses are 
planned with a view to improving the organization of 
education. The number of pupils, duration of class activities 
and general organization of the institution are clearly 
defined for each age group, as will be seen from the following 


summary table: 


D: Ц f Mini b. f 
CON Age of children ase activities adoos p ek ` 
years minutes 
I 3 to 4} 10 to 15 6 to 8 
Ir 4} to 54 25 to 30 12 
ш 54 to 7 35 to 40 18 


The main features of the pre-primary education system 
may be summed up as follows: 

Physical education and training. This is based on gym- 
nastics, supervised and unsupervised play, sun-bathing and 
sea-bathing (coastal districts), excursions and the rigorous 
application of rules of hygiene. The main aim is to enable 
nursery schools to train up a generation of healthy, happy 
and active children. 

Teaching of the mother tongue. This occupies an im- 
portant place as a means of educating children and 
developing their faculties. Lessons and various types of 
activity are organized for this purpose: educational games, 
conversation, story telling and guessing games in which 
both teachers and children take part. The children also 
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learn to tell stories based on pictures, write letters, memorize 
poetry, read aloud, ete. Lantern slides are shown and 
marionette shows are organized. 

Elementary natural history. Arrangements are made for 
excursions and systematic open air observation, varyi 
according to the season. Children help to sow crops and 
engage in other activities calculated to develop their 
knowledge of nature and of their environment, to foster 
love of the fatherland, plants and animals, etc. This 
training is assisted by educational games and pictures, 

Elementary arithmetic. Starting from the first age group, 
children are gradually introduced to simple arithmetic hy 
means of practical methods (educational games, arith. 
metical tables and the use of natural materials). Children 
in the third age group pass on to study all the various 
geometrical shapes and colours, and acquire some knowledge 
of space, time, weights and measures. 

Artistic activity. In kindergartens this takes the form 
of drawing lessons, games, decorative drawing, modelling, 
embroidery, cutting and sewing, building, etc. 

Musical education. This occupies an important place in 
the work of the kindergarten. The children learn Albanian 
folk songs or the works of well-known foreign composers of 
children’s songs. Musical activities also include dancing and 
games with musical accompaniment. 

Each age group is made to cope with difficulties gradually; 
the children take an active part in lessons, and do both 
team and individual work. In addition to the actual lessons, 
a most important place is assigned to games (games involv- 
ing creative. activity, acting games, building games, 
organized outdoor games, educational games, etc.). 

Pre-primary teachers must have had secondary education, 
Courses have been introduced with a view to improv 
the teachers’ qualifications, and study groups are organiz 
to enable the experience acquired by district, municipal 
and departmental teachers to be passed on to all theit 
colleagues. 

Health inspection in nursery schools is the responsibility 
of the municipal or district health inspector. In some of the 
leading towns, the health inspection centre has special 
nursery school inspectors. Nurses are assigned to every 
kindergarten centre and every child has a medical card. 
Children are medically examined once a month and town 
kindergartens are visited by the doctor once or twice à 
month. 


Primary schools 


Primary education comprises four years’ general education 
continuing on from kindergarten. It is provided in State 
schools administered by the local authorities. Primary 
schools are co-educational, uniform in type, and are 
attended by all the children in their particular area, 
irrespective of religion, race, etc. Primary education for 
minorities is provided in State schools, in the pupils’ mothet 
tongue. 

Generally speaking, there are four classes, corresponding 
to the four school years. Classes may be grouped togethet 
if there are too few pupils in any one grade, as sometimes 
happens in small country schools; thus there are schoo 
with three, two and even only one teacher. In three-teachet 
schools, one member of the staff is in charge of a combine 
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class, consisting, as a rule, of Classes 2 and 4 or 3 and 4, 
In two-teacher schools, the grouping is Classes 1 plus 3 and 
2 plus 4. 

pom schools provide 24 hours' instruction weekly in 
classes 1, 2 and 3 and 26 hours in class 4. Lessons, each 
of 45 minutes’ duration, are given in the mornings only, 
while the afternoons are taken up with various extra- 
curricular activities. 

The academic year, from 1 September to 31 May, is 
divided into two terms, the first of which ends on 31 De- 
cember. The end of the second term, 20 May, marks the 
beginning of examinations for Class 4. The long vacation 
begins on 1 June and ends on 31 August. The schools are 
closed on publie holidays—1 January, 11 January (date of 
the proclamation of the People's Republic of Albania), 
7 November (anniversary of the October Socialist Revo- 
lution), 28 November (Independence Day), 29 November 
(anniversary of the Liberation), and 1 May, the feast day 
of the great Bayram, with one day's holiday at Easter; 
pupils also have a three days’ break after two months at 
school and again after six months, as well as 10 days at 
the end of the first term, i.e. from 31 December to 10 January. 
There are 200 working days in the school year. 

The normal age distribution of pupils is as follows: for 
Class 1, 7 to 8 years of age; Class 2, 8 to 9; Class 3, 9 to 10; 
and Class 4, 10 to 11. Children must have reached 7 years 
of age before being enrolled in the first class of a primary 
school. 

The organization and duration of schooling, curricula, 
etc., are practically the same in all primary schools, both 
urban and rural. The teacher adapts his lessons and working 
methods to local conditions; and in rural schools he assigns 
more importance to practical work in the school garden. 

For the benefit of all primary school teachers, who 
already possess the existing teachers’ handbooks for the 
various subjects, other books for teachers’ libraries are now 
available or in course of publication, such as Exercises for 
the Development of the Spoken Language in Class 1 of Primary 
Schools; Systematic Instructions and Exercises in the Spoken 
Language for Classes 2, 3 and 4 of Primary Schools; Practical 
Arithmetic for Classes 1 and 2 of Primary Schools; ete. A 
monthly periodical, Arésimi Popullor (Popular Education), 
has for a number of years been published for circulation 
among teachers, 


Curriculum and methods. The official time-table is as follows: 


Classes 
І а ЫТ у SE 

Subject 1, 2 and 3 4 

Mother tongue . ^. . 13 + 
Arithmetic and geometry . 6 р 
Natural history . . PET: 2 
Geography . `. т 2 
istory В = Я 
Physical education = 1 
Drawing . . I | 
Singing. 1 1 
Manual work 20 = 
Total се 26 


An elementary knowledge of the nature and geography of 
the region, and of history, is imparted in a practical form 
to pupils in Classes 1, 2 and 3 during the language lesson. 
For the same purpose, a number of hours are allocated to 
excursions, systematic observation of plant and animal life, 
simple experiments, study of the children’s native environ- 
ment, etc. In Class 4, natural science, geography and history 
lessons are comprised in the curriculum, and textbooks have 
been printed for the pupils’ use. 


TIME-TABLE FOR LANGUAGE LESSONS 
(hours per week) 


Classes 


Subject 
1 2 3 4 


Reading . . + 

Grammar and spelling . . . + 

Oral language exercises and story telling 

Boring E MEC МАН NS ОИ 

— —  — — P ——S:! 

1. The figures between parentheses denote the number of hours per week 
in the second term. 


6 6 6 3 
4 4, 5.4 
1 ооу 
2 2 "s ces. 


The curricula contain methodological directives for 
teachers. These directives recommend the use of methods re- 
lated to the environment: that is to say, the lessons should 
be based on the pupil's everyday life and on objects familiar 
to him, should stimulate his observation and attention, and 
should make use of experiments and all other concrete means 
of proceeding gradually from the particular to the general by 
the inductive method. The pupil's activity, organized and 
supervised by the teacher, must be encouraged and guided. 

"The Ministry of Education and Culture is making syste- 
matic efforts to guide teachers towards the use of new 
educational methods in primary schools by making the 
experience of the most competent available to all. 

For this purpose, educational study groups have been 
set up in the towns (one for each class) and in country 
areas (one joint group for the various classes). These groups, 
led by an experienced teacher, take it in turns to organize 
fortnightly public lectures and practical work on teaching. 
The public lectures are attended by a group of teachers who 
are all in charge of classes of the same level; they take the 
form of a demonstration lesson on a subject of particular 
interest to them. As a rule the demonstrator is the most 
gifted teacher of that particular year, or a teacher who has 
successfully tried out new educational methods in some 
particular field. The lesson, lasting an hour, is then 
analysed, and an opportunity is provided for discussion 
and comment. The educational study centres set up in the 
chief towns are responsible for organizing the exchange of 
experience among teachers. 

"Teaching material is placed on display for the teachers 
to study and copy. From time to time, material prepared 
by the teachers themselves in accordance with various 
educational procedures is displayed, as, for example, hand- 
work, drawings, specimens of the pupils’ writing exercises, 
and practical aids to teaching prepared by children in 
various schools. 


Examination system. There are special regulations governing 
the examinations for promotion from class to class: pupils 
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in Classes 1, 2 and 3 do not sit any examination for pro- 
motion to the next grade. At the end of the academic year, 
certificates are issued to pupils in these classes who are 
eligible for promotion. In each case it is the teacher who 
decides, on the basis of the pupil’s progress during the year, 
whether he or she shall be promoted or remain in the same 
class. 

At the end of the academic year, Class 4 pupils must pass 

a written and an oral test in language and arithmetic. These 
final examinations are held in the presence of a delegate 
of the local education section. The written language tests 
dictation and composition), the written arithmetic test 
‘two problems and three questions on theorems) and the 
two oral tests are set up by the Educational Methods 
Section in the Ministry of Education and Culture. They 
are the same for all primary schools throughout the Re- 
public. Account is taken both of the examination results 
and, to some extent, of the pupil’s progress during the year. 
Successful candidates obtain a primary school certificate 
known as the Deftesé lirimi. Both the class promotion and 
the final certificate bear a note of the pupil’s marks and 
place for each subject. 

Pupils in Classes 1, 2 and 3 must take the whole year's 
curriculum if they fail even in one subject. Class 4 pupils 
are considered as having failed if they obtain less than three 
marks in more than two subjects; they must repeat the 
examination if they obtain less than three marks in two 
subjects; if they fail in this second examination, they must 
spend a further year in Class 4. 

Under the School Reform Decree-Law of 1946, the 
following marking system is used: 5 (very good), 4 (good), 
3 (fair), 2 (weak), and 1 (very weak). 

Parents and legal guardians may visit the school at any 
time and inquire into any aspect of their children's work. 
They are in fact invited to inquire regularly into their 
children's progress in all subjects. It is the teacher's duty, 
if he thinks it right to do so, to get in touch with the parents, 
visiting them in their homes if necessary, and to consult 
them, especially if the child's work is below the class 
average. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers, who must be at 
least 16 years of age, are appointed after passing through 
a teacher training school. Primary school headmasters must 
have served as primary teachers for at least two years. In 
order to meet the needs of the rapidly expanding network 
of schools, it has been necessary to recruit primary and 
nursery school teachers before they have completed their 
training. For the same reasons, the training course for 
teachers was shortened and a two-year training school set 
up for pupils who had completed their education in the 
seven-class school; a four-year teacher training school was 
also opened for adult students who had not completed 
sud primary schooling. These two schools will be closed 
shortly. 

Primary school teachers are normally trained in teacher 
training schools providing a four-year course. They are open 
to students who have completed their education in the 
seven-year school Candidates who have completed this 
course at the teacher training school are placed at the dis- 
posal of the executive committees by the Ministry of 
Education and Culture with due regard to the requirements 
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of districts and provinces. They are appointed by the 
education and culture section of the district. 

Primary schools with over eighty pupils are in charge of 
a headmaster appointed by the district executive committee, 

No refresher courses have so far been instituted fo 
primary school teachers, but, in order to improve the work 
in primary schools, regular summer courses have been 
organized in the various administrative districts. Through. 
out the year, educational study groups provide opportunities 
for consultation and the pooling of experience. These groups 
attended by 10 to 20 teachers, meet twice a month to 
discuss teaching methods and materials; demonstration 
lessons, on which the teachers comment, are also arranged, 

Teachers not fully qualified are required to complete 
their training within a specified time-limit, and a system 
of teacher training by correspondence has been instituted 
for their benefit. 

An institute providing refresher courses for teachers—the 
first of its kind—is soon to be established. 

The education and culture section of each district 
executive committee is responsible for the appointment, 
dismissal and transfer of teachers within its jurisdiction, 

Teachers appointed to mountain districts away from 
their native region are entitled to a transfer to their home 
district (or its neighbourhood) after three years’ service, 
Until such transfer, they receive a 15 per cent increase in 
salary. Teachers appointed to posts away from their home 
district, but not in mountain areas, are normally trans 
ferred to their own district (or its neighbourhood) after five 
years’ service. Transfers from one district to another are 
decided by the Ministry of Education and Culture on the 
proposal of the executive committee of the people's council 
in the distriet in which the teacher is serving. Teachers and 
headmasters must have served for three years in the same 
school before being transferred to another school in tht 
same district. Teachers are transferred from one school ot 
district to another at their own request (for good and 
sufficient reason, e.g. health, finance, marriage, etc.) and 
also if the education section considers such transfer to bt 
in the interests of the service. 

Primary school teachers are at present recruited from 
three categories: (a) graduates of a teacher training college; 
(b) students who have gone through an ordinary secondary 
school, a teacher training school providing a two-year 
course, or a teacher training school for pupils who have 
merely had primary schooling; (c) candidates who hav? 
had no secondary schooling. 

Salaries differ according to the teacher's category. Im 
crements are automatic the first being received after 5 
the second after 10 and the third after 20 years’ service 
Each increment amounts to about 9 to 10 per cent of tht 
teacher's salary. Primary teachers in the villages are рай 
approximately 5 to 6 per cent more than their colleague 
in the towns; they also receive free housing and heating: 

The State pays teachers a special social security allowance 
amounting to 5.75 per cent of their basic salary. 
allowance is used to form a fund from which the cost 0 
pensions, allowances for sick and maternity leave aH 
medical expenses are defrayed. 


Welfare services. Primary school pupils whose parents atë 
in State employment receive free medical care. Such services 
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are the responsibility of the trade unions, the central 
directorate of social insurance, and the public health 
organizations. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Now that the primary school network has been established 
for all children of school age, it should be increased by the 
addition of further schools. Where two villages 3 kilometres 
apart have a joint school the present tendency is to provide 
a separate school for each village, so as to make school 
attendance as easy as possible for children. 

The number of kindergartens is growing rapidly, especially 
among agricultural co-operatives, concurrently with the 


intensified collectivization of agriculture. Thus, each year, 
increasing numbers of children are attending pre-school 
institutions where they can acquire a first grounding in 
education. This means that their mothers will be more and 
more able to devote their whole time to productive work. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Albania. Ministry of Public Education and Culture. 
Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary 1950-54. Total enrolment in the school 
year 1954/55 was about 200,000, or more than 14 per cent 
of the estimated population of the country. Of this number 
95 per cent were pupils in kindergartens, primary or higher 
primary schools. Pupils in secondary schools (general, 
vocational and teacher training) accounted for 4.3 per cent 
of the school-going population, the remaining 0.7 per cent 
being students in higher education institutions (including 
teacher training institutes). 

The proportion of girls enrolled was 46 per cent in the 
primary schools, 34 per cent in the general secondary 
schools, 17 per cent in the vocational schools, 33 per cent 
in the secondary teacher training schools, 29 per cent in 


the higher teacher training institutes and 12 per cent in 
higher institutions. 

The total number of the teaching staff is close to 7,000. 
All 570 teachers in kindergartens were women. The pro- 
portion of female teachers was 36 per cent in primary 
schools, 23 per cent in general secondary schools, 34 per 
cent in secondary teacher training schools, 6 per cent in 
higher teacher training institutes and 14 per cent in higher 
education institutions. 

Compared with the year 1950/51, the total enrolment 
was 11 per cent higher in 1954/55. As regards the proportion 
of girls, there was no ie ari change at the primary 
level during this period. In the general secondary schools, 
there was an increase from 27 to 34 per cent. On the other 
hand, the proportion of girls has decreased in the teacher 
training schools. (See Table.) 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 


Number of Teaching staff 


Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens 
55 570 570 15100 ses 
Той. . . шш st Ў 195354 506 506 14405 7006 
” . °. ¿sua LS IESS E 1952/53 413 413 12 406 6183 
Wr eder . оч s 1951/52 337 337 10 992 5 462 
- + зда ме Жы ia 1950/51 297 297 10 004 4872 
Primary 
: 4114 1554 136 783 65 039 
Primary schools (four-year course) +» + V ` 2 1954155 1 633 490 39 728 16 680 
Higher primary schools (seven-year course) - . * : 1954/55 5747 2044 176 511 81 719 
Total. |. a NE 1953/54 5 491 2 006 174 990 19 356 
: Dot 2 1952/53 5234 1727 172 608 78 819 
M 1951/52 5 006 1526 172 920 19 231 
4 851 1388 173 648 79 352 


1950/51 
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Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


š f instituti Sehool yeast ten Жанн 
Level of education and type of institution y hera pie Soul MERE AGEL DES 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools . . + AS 1954/55 6 1139 132 2326 801 
Stakhanovist school i 1954/55 1 E EA 30 5 
Total. . E 1954/55 7 139 32 2356 806 
š Ий 1953/54 27 123 27 2 060 697 
en — 1952/53 26 98 24 1640 498 
d кей 1951/52 26 89 18 1571 499 
T a 1950/51 6 91 16 1550 424 
Vocational 
¡cultural and veterinary schools 1954/55 3 E ae 740 4 
дааа EH Se ss 1954/55 1 E 1011 т 
Schools of finance and economics 1954/55 3 ea .. 870 291 
Other technical schools . . 1954/55 6 Ei š 1581 311 
Bla eme 1954/55 13 A xis 4 202 719 
eke o SUMPTA: 1953/54 12 ane m 4 068 111 
E " 1952/53 12 н 3147 571 
aW. 1951/52 10 Е 1 2363 408 
Sei ed : 1950/51 9 К РР 1880 341 
Teacher Training 
Teacher training schools 
ARA 1954/55 9 79 27 2 050 611 
A 1953/54 9 154 51 2443 129 
» б 1952/53 9 149 55 2478 841 
Ms i 1951/52 9 101 26 2342 807 
foni " 1950/51 8 61 13 1935 199 
Higher 
Teacher Training 
Senior teacher training institute, two-year course 1954/55 1 104 36 
Senior teacher training institute, four-year course 1954/55 1 33 2 243 64 
ITE DM T eot 1954/55 2 33 2 347 100 
HO Wasa ue o. 1953/54 2 29 2 266 85 
» 1952/53 2 26 2 192 16 
1951/52 32 14 == 216 84 
q ^ 1950/51 1 11 1 129 43 
General and technical 
Higher Polytechnical Institute . . . . t + 1954/55 1 28 2 250 9 
Higher Institute of Agriculture LOGE ET 1954/55 1 21 2 291 28 
Higher Institute of Economics . . . . 1954/55 1 1 4 168 » 
Higher Institute of Medicine . 1954/55 1 14 2 167 36 
EEUU REL uem n3 1954/55 4 74 10 876 103 
° Иш Š 1953/54 4 48 6 591 84 
y M ; ç z 1952/53 ч 18 3 309 4 
d A š Pans 1951/52 2 18 3 120 12 
A У š 1950/51 = z = = = 


1. Teaching staff of the Stakhanovist school also teach at other schools. 
2. Not including the Stakhanovist school. 
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3. The four-year teacher training course was instituted in 1951. 


4. The Polytechnical and Agricultural Institutes only. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,000. 

Total area: 175 square miles; 453 square kilometres, 

Population density: 34 per square mile; 13 per square kilometre. 

Official exchange rates: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S. dollar 
(approx.); 1 peseta = 0.09 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


The Valleys of Andorra constitute an association of villages 
in the Pyrenees forming a seigneury under the joint 
suzerainty of the Bishop of Urgel and the President of the 
French Republic. The two Co-Princes are represented in 
Andorra by the Viguier de France and the Viguier Epis- 
copal. 

Custom is the main source of law. Heads of families are 
entitled to choose any of various forms of education for 
their children: education at home; at a private school; at 
schools established in Andorra at the instance of the Co- 
Princes; at schools outside Andorra. At present, France 
and Spain each maintain one or two primary schools in 
each village. There are also a number of nursery schools. 

The French schools are mixed schools operating in 
accordance with the French regulations as regards the 
recruitment, remuneration and supervision of teachers, 
curriculum, time-table, certificates and examinations—the 
only difference being that the study of Catalan is included 
in the curriculum. 

These schools come under the inspectorate of primary 
schools at Prades (in the département of Pyrénées-Orientales) 
and, more generally, under the Académie of the Pyrénées- 
Orientales. The purchase and maintenance of school 
buildings and furniture are the responsibility of the parish; 


ANDORRA 


Based on material provided by the Bishop of Urgel (May 1956) 
and the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs (June 1956). 


school supplies are provided by France free of charge. 
Teachers of Andorran extraction, holding the school leaving 
certificate (baccalauréat) of a French secondary school, 
receive priority for appointments to French schools in 
Andorra. Lastly, as far as education is concerned, the 
Valleys of Andorra are treated not as foreign territory but 
as a French educational district, with all the freedom which 
that implies (public or private schools, conducted by 
religious orders, ete.). 

Spanish primary schools have separate classes for boys 
and girls. The curricula are on the lines of the system in 
force in Spain. The pupils learn Catalan and the teachers 
and the school inspector are paid by Spain. The communal 
authority or comu provides and maintains the school 
buildings and furniture. The decision as to the appoint- 
ment, transfer and dismissal of Spanish teachers lies with 
the Spanish Government which must first obtain the 
approval of the Bishop of Urgel. There are three schools 
run by religious orders and subsidized by the Spanish 
Government at Andorra la Vieja, San Julian de Loria and 
Les Escaldes. 

No statistics can be provided on educational expenditure 
since the main item, teachers’ salaries, is met respectively 
by the Ministries of Education of France and Spain. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


ROW Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions БЕ T RU E 
Primary 
Public French schools . . . .: « * * * * * DS: d a 2 Yin aS 
Public Spanish schools, „у. ra me р БИМИЛ ИГ ats 954/: s m E 
Private Spanish schools > «e soe s tot 1 ess 3 13 13 88 
pues ug РЫР dido mc sss TRE a й = vo ye 
E eyes EY Н 1953/54 25 46 29 745 374 
oss metà pirer dg 6 1952/53 21 42 28 154 311 
e bl bi ieee de 2 1951/52 21 41 21 729 365 
i ўр А 1950/51 21 695 336 


Source. Viguerie de France en Andorre. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 19,111,000. 

Total area: 1,084,404 square miles; 2,808,602 square kilometres. 

Population density: 18 per square mile; 7 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 19.5. 

Illiteracy rate in population 14 years old and over (1947 census): 
13.6 per cent. 

National income (1954 estimate): 104,839 million pesos. 


HISTORICAL 


The development of education in Argentina may be 

summarized as follows: 

1. Law No. 1420 on Public Education, dealing with primary 
education: approved on 8 July 1844. 

2. Decree of 28 July 1855, regulating the application of 
Law No. 1420. 

3. National Subventions Law No. 2737, approved on 
4 October 1890, laying down regulations on public school 
buildings, the acquisition of books and supplies and 
payment of teachers’ salaries, and prescribing the scale 
of National Government subventions to the provinces. 

4. Law No. 3539 of 20 October 1897, modifying and 

ing the payment of subventions to primary 


5. Law No. 4874 on national schools in the provinces, 
commonly known as the Lainez Law: approved on 
19 October 1905. This law deals with the establishment 
of schools directly under the Central Government in 


rovinces applying therefor. 
6. [хе of H March 1912, on the foundation of rural 
i schools. 

7. To secure uniformity of teaching in schools under central 
and provincial jurisdiction, agreements were signed with 
provincial governments from 1934 onwards covering, in 
particular, the curriculum, conditions of admission for 
pupils, and the validity of school leaving certificates. 
At the date of writing it can be claimed that primary 
education is uniform throughout the country, though 
this must not be taken to imply that the special charac- 
teristics of the individual geographical regions, the 
circumstances of their habitants, etc., are disregarded. 

8. On 10 December 1956, the Committee on Teaching of 
the National Council of Education laid down the main 
lines for the revision of the primary school curriculum 
with effect from 1957. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

The Argentine Constitution, approved in 1853 and amended 
in eot 1866 and 1898, deals with education in the following 
arti : 
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Official exchange rate (since November 1955): 100 pesos = 5,56 
U.S. dollars (approx.). 

School year: 11 March to 30 November (majority); 1 October to 
31 March (southern region). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education and Justice of the Argen- 
tine Republic and communicated to Unesco by the Permanent 
Delegation in December 1956. 


Article 5. ‘Each province shall draw up its own constitution, 
on the Republican representative model and in conformity 
with the principles, declarations and guarantees of the 


National Constitution, so as to provide for the adminis. _ 


tration of justice, local government and primary 
education. Within these limits the Central Government 
guarantees the enjoyment and maintenance by the 
provinces of their own institutions.’ 

Article 14, *Subject to the laws regulating the exercise 
thereof, all inhabitants of Argentina enjoy the following 
rights: to work and to carry on any legitimate occupation; 
to travel and trade; to petition the authorities; to enter, 
reside in, pass through and leave Argentine territory; 
to publish their ideas in the press without сопло ШЫ 
to hold and dispose of property; to associate for 
ends; to practise their religion freely; to teach and tolearn’ 

Article 20: ‘Foreigners in Argentine territory enjoy the 
same civil rights as citizens.’ 

Article 25: ‘The Federal Government shall encourage 
immigration from Europe; it shall not be entitled t? 
restrict or impose any form of admission tax on foreigners 
coming to Argentina for the purpose of farming, 
promotion of industries or the introduction and teaching 
of the sciences and arts,’ 

Article 67, paragraph 8: *To grant subventions from tht 
National Exchequer to those provinces whose estima! 
revenues are insufficient to cover their ordinary © 
penditure.* 

Article 67, paragraph 16: *To promote the prosperity d 
the country, the progress and well-being of all provincë 
and the advancement of enlightenment by formulating 
plans for general and university education and 
encouraging industry, immigration, the construction of 
railways and navigable pese d the settlement of fed 
lands, the introduction and establishment of new 
industries, foreign capital investment and the exploratio? 
of the rivers of the interior, by legislation affording $ 
guards for these undertakings and by the award, aš & 
temporary measure, of privileges and incentives." 


Aims 


In accordance with the terms of the basic law on рїш 
education, No. 1420, the sole object of the primary schi 


s 
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is to promote and guide the moral, intellectual and 
physical development of children between the ages of 6 


and 14. 


Compulsory education 


Article 1 of Law No. 1420 provides that the duration of 
compulsory education shall be seven years (between the 
ages of 6 and 14). 

Compulsory education is free of charge and must be 
accompanied by satisfactory conditions as to health (Law 
No. 1420, Article 2). Attendance at school may be attested 
by examinations and the award of certificates, and there 
is legal provision for its enforcement, by means of ad- 
monitions, visits, fines, etc. Various measures have been 
adopted to make compulsory schooling effective, e.g. by 
the provision of adequate numbers of schools within easy 
reach of children's homes; the waiving of all fees and charges 
for schooling; the provision of educational facilities in 
private schools or at home; the institution of fines on an 
ascending scale for parents, guardians or others in charge 
of children who fail to comply with the requirements of the 
law (5 to 100 pesos per child per month, Law No. 1420, 
Article 44, paragraph 8) and, in extreme cases, the use of 
the police to escort the child to school (Law No. 1420, 
Article 20); the institution of adult schools in barracks, 
garrisons, warships, prisons and factories and of mobile 
schools for rural areas (Law No. 1420, Article 11); a 
reprimand for non-attendance without good reason for 
more than two days (Law No. 1420, Article 20) and the 
provision of a school attendance office, staffed by teachers, 
to visit the children's homes in order to detect cases of 
non-compliance with the law by parents. The only ac- 
ceptable excuse for consistent non-attendance is that the 
pupil's home is too far from the nearest school. These 
measures have proved effective, as can be seen from the 
circumstance that, at the date of writing, 2,803,059 children 
(1,456,456 boys and 1,346,603 girls) are receiving primary 
education, and that the percentage of illiterates, previously 
B6 per cent, is now estimated at 13.6 per cent (1947 census 

gures). i 

Children over 14 years old (who can attend voluntarily 
night schools for adults), or who are covered by the 
provisions of Law No. 1420 (on compliance with the law 
through attendance at a private school or education at 
home—in the latter case subject to examinations and the 
production of certificates), or who live at great distances 
тош any school are exempted from attendance at a primary 
school. 

Primary education may be said to be universal since, 
in addition to the schools already described above, there 
are a visiting teacher service (for sick children unable to 
leave home), hospital schools (in children’s hospitals), open 
air schools for delicate children providing a special diet 
scientifically planned, schools with special classes for 
handicapped children, schools for mental defectives, etc. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 81 shows the pattern of educational 
administration. 


Finance 


Public primary education expenditure is covered by the 
National Budget which lays down the proportion of general 
revenue to be allocated for this purpose. As a result of the 
approval of the above arrangement, by the National 
Congress (the legislative power), various articles in Law 
No. 1420 which were intended to make provision for the 
formation of a separate fund for primary education have 
been left inoperative. The National Council of Education, 
which is the national body responsible for the adminis- 
tration of primary schools, has the following sources of 
income: (a) 20 per cent of the proceeds of sales of public 
land, up to a maximum of 200,000 pesos; (b) 50 per cent 
of the interest on bonds posted in the federal capital (Buenos 
Aires); (c) the interest on schools’ permanent funds; (d) the 
proceeds of fines levied for absence from school or failure 
to comply with the provisions of Law No. 1420; (e) intestate 
property falling to the National Treasury in the federal 
capital and national territories; (f) free building sites 
provided for primary school buildings by the municipalities 
in the federal capital and other parts of the country; 
(p payment in monthly instalments of sums due to the 

ouncil under the budget; (h) donations—which the Council 
is empowered to accept—from private bodies and the 
public. 

Private schools which have been granted ‘incorporated’, 
status receive a subsidy for the payment of staff salaries 
upon the following conditions: (a) when instruction at the 
school is free of charge, the State covers the whole of the 
salaries of teaching and administrative staff, which are 
40 per cent lower than the corresponding salaries in public 
education; (b) when instruction is not free, the State may 
make grants up to 60 per cent of staff salaries (again less 
by 40 per cent than those in public education). 

The funds allocated to public primary education cover 
staff salaries, school buildings, furniture, supplies, etc. In 
the case of private schools the State makes a grant towards 
the construction of school buildings, the acquisition of 
school furniture, teaching equipment and school supplies, 
scholarships, etc. 

Primary education is completely free of charge. No enrol- 
ment or examination fees are payable. Pupils may not be 
charged for textbooks; these are kept—as are the most 
widely used books and masterpieces of world literature—in 
the classroom libraries. Each school is required to maintain 
as well a school library for the use of pupils, and each school 
district (15 to 20 schools) has a well-stocked public library. 
The Ministry of Education keeps no information on this 
subject in respect of private schools. 


Supervision and control 


The school inspection service comes under the National 
Council of Education. The regulations define inspectorates 
as technical supervisory agencies in education responsible 
for overseeing the implementation of the plans, programmes 
and directives promulgated by higher authority. 


1. Incorporación: an arrangement whereby private schools meeting the 
conditions stipulated by the education authorities are entitled to 
parity for their pupils with those of public establishments. 
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The inspection service is organized as follows: 

i5 Aninspectorate-general of schools in Buenos Aires, staffed 
by 20 inspectors (one per school district) plus a parallel 
body of inspectors in special subjects (drawing, music 
and physical education), coming directly under a technical 
inspectorate. 

2. An inspectorate-general covering the 22 provinces and 
one territory into which Argentina is divided. It is 
organized in two zonal sub-divisions: the first M LR 
the provinces of Jujuy, Salta, Tucumán, Santiago d 
Estero, Córdoba, La Rioja, Catamarca, San Juan, 
Mendoza, San Luis and Buenos Aires; and the second 
zone, the provinces of Formosa, Misiones, Chaco, 
Corrientes, Entre Rios, Santa Fé, La Pampa, Rio Negro, 
Neuquen, Chubut, Santa Cruz and the territory of Tierra 
del Fuego. Each province is in charge of a provincial 
inspector assisted by district inspectors. 

3. An inspectorate-general of adult and military schools 
responsible for the supervision of primary education for 
adults and units of the armed forces. An important duty 


for all illiterate citizens undergoing compulsory mili 
service is learning to read and write and acquiring the 
elements of arithmetic and the history and geography 
of their country. The inspectors are based on the federa] 
capital and travel about the country as the needs of the 
service dictate. 

An inspectorate-general of private schools which super. 
vises and gives guidance as to the instruction given in 
‘incorporated’ private schools with more than ten pupils 
per class. The staff consists of an inspector-general, a 
deputy inspector-general, two regional inspectors, four 
assistant inspectors for special subjects and 17 inspectors, 
The federal capital comes within its sphere. It is re 
sponsible for 467 private schools assimilated to the 
official establishments and consisting of primary schools, 
kindergartens and language schools. In 1955 the total 
enrolments were 110,403 pupils, with a staff of 1,464 
classroom teachers, 823 specialist teachers, 311 kinder 
garten mistresses and 115 assistant teachers, working 
under 416 principals and vice-principals. 
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1, Ministro: Minister of Education and 
Justice, with his immediate secre- 
tariat (despacho privado). 

2. Subsecretario: Under-Secretary of Edu- 
cation. 

3. Secretario. general: Secretary-General 
of Education; civil servant at head 
of administrative and technical ser- 
vices of the Ministry. 

4. Despacho general: central office of the 
Ministry. 

5. Universidades: universities. 

6. Institutos: the Post-Graduate Insti- 
tute of Medicine and Surgery, and the 
San Martin Institute (research and 
diffusion of information on life and 
thought of General San Martin, 
Argentinian national hero). 

1. Academías: learned societies, grouping 
шш personalities їп the various 

elds of science and culture. 

8. Comisiones: various central commis- 
sions responsible for: university build- 
ings; vocationaltraining and guidance; 
museums and historical buildings and 
Sites; public libraries, etc. 

9. Consejo Gremial de Ensefanza Pri- 
vada: Association of Teachers in 
Private Schools. 

10. Mesa General de Entradas y Salidas y 
Archivo: Registry and Records Office. 

11. Radioensefianza y Cinematográfico Es- 
colar: Department of School Broad- 
casting and Films. 

12. Prensa y Difusión: Department of 
Press and Official Information. 

13. Registro de Establecimientos Privados: 
Registry of Private Schools. 

14. Otros departamentos: other depart- 
ments of the Ministry concerned with 
internal organization, upkeep, me- 
chanical equipment, etc. 
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15. Consejo Ministerial: Council of the 
Ministry; a consultative body formed 
by the heads of the directorates- 


general and directorates of the 
Ministry, and convened by the 
Minister. 


16. Dirección General de Ensefianza Secun- 
daria, Normal, Especial y Superior: 
Directorate-General of Secondary, 
Special, and Higher Education, ani 
Teacher Training. 

17. Dirección General de Enseñanza Téc- 

nica: Directorate-General of Technical 

Education. 

Dirección General de Cultura: Direc» 

torate-General of Cultural Affairs. 

19. Dirección General de Administración: 
Directorate-General of Administration 

20. Dirección General de Personal: Direc- 
torate-General of Personnel. 

21. Dirección General de Sanidad Escolar: 
Directorate-General of School Health. 

22. Dirección de Deportes y Educación 
Física: Directorate of Sports and 
Physical Education. 

23. Dirección de Enseñanza Artística: 
Directorate of Art Education. 

24. Dirección de Biblioteca y Información 
Educativa: directorate in charge of the 
technical library of the Ministry and 
of technical publications, statistics, 
and information services. 

25. Dirección de Asuntos Jurídicos: Direc- 
torate of Legal Affairs; legal adviser 
and representative of the Ministry in 
legal matters. 

26. Dirección de Arquitectura: Directorate 
of Architecture; construction and 
maintenance of school buildings. 

27. Dirección de Obra Social: Directorate 
of Social Welfare. 
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28. Consejo Nacional de Educación: Nw 
tional Council of Education; an 
autonomous agency charged by the 
Minister with responsibility for pri 
mary education for children and 
adults. 

29. Secretaría general: administrative st 
cretariat. 

30. Secretaria de didáctica: educational 
secretariat, 

31. Inspección general, escuelas de la oo 
pital: inspectorate-general for the 2 
primary school districts of Bueno 
Aires. 

32. Inspección general, escuelas para adul- 
tos y militares: inspectorate-gener: 
schools for adults, inmates of prisons, 
and members of the armed forces, M 
the 20 school districts of Buenos Aires 
and in the provinces. d 

33. Inspección general, escuelas pork 
culares: inspectorate-general of p 
vate schools, 

34. Inspección general, escuelas nacionales 

provincias: inspectorate-gener 
national schools in the provinces; 
provinces are divided into two zont 
of 11 provinces each, with an inspe™ 
torate-general of each zone. 

35. Inspector de región o viajero: region 
inspector. 

36. Inspector técnico de distrito escolar 
divisional inspector. ‘a 

37. Inspector técnico seccional (de distri! 
escolar); divisional inspectors. j 

38, 39. Inspector seccional: divisional й 
spector. š 

40, 41, 42. Inspector técnico de materi 
especiales: inspector of special subjec™ 

43. Inspector de zona: areo inspector... 

44, 45, 46, 47. Director de escuela: hea 
teacher of school. 
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The public and private primary schools inspecting staff 
is graded as follows: inspector-general, deputy inspector- 
general, regional inspector, divisional inspector, divisional 
deputy inspector and area inspector. Their principal duties 
are to inspect their respective schools, issue educational 
and administrative directives to all school staff, satisfy 
themselves that the regulations and instructions are com- 
plied with, stimulate, observe and assess the teachers’ work, 
conduct demonstration classes, lectures, etc. In the provinces 
they also check the payment of teachers’ salaries. In the 
exercise of these various functions priority must be given 
to educational considerations. 

The inspectorate-general of schools for the federal capital 
has 20 divisional inspectors on its staff. The provincial 
inspector-general has a staff of 11 divisional inspectors and 
93 area inspectors in zone 1. In the inspectorate-general of 
adult and military schools there are 17 divisional inspectors 
and 12 inspectors in special subjects, practical work and 
handicrafts. 

‘Promotion to posts of school secretary, vice-principal, 
principal, and secretary of a school district or divisional 
inspectorate is by competition after examination of the 
candidates’ past record and follows on the advice of a 
Qualifications Committee’ (Teachers’ Statute Article 60.) 

‘Promotion to the post of area inspector, divisional 
deputy inspector and divisional inspector shall be made 
on the candidates’ past records combined with a competitive 
examination, those eligible to compete being secretaries of 
school districts and of divisional inspectorates with fifteen 
years’ practical experience of teaching and principals with 
two years’ service in that grade and fifteen years’ practical 
experience of teaching. For promotion to a post of divisional 
inspector in the provinces, the regulations shall make pro- 
vision for weighting in favour of area inspectors and divisional 
deputy inspectors’ (Article 61). ‘Promotions above the rank 
of divisional inspector shall be made on merit, and all 
members of the inspectorate shall be eligible’ (Article 62). 
‘Assessment of comparative merit by the qualifications 
committees shall be made in the light of the following 
considerations: (a) professional record; (b) industry, initia- 
tive and readiness to co-operate; (c) teaching ability and 
leadership; (d) degrees, studies, publications and other 
activities in connexion with teaching’ (Article 63). ‘The 
competitive examinations conducted by the examining 
boards shall be public, those eligible being the candidates 
pud on their past record in the top category. There shall 

e written and oral tests on educational subjects, and a 
practical test of ability to inspect, organize and guide school 
work” (Article 64). Candidates shall be selected according 
to the placing awarded them on the combination of their 
past records and the examination results and the findings 
shall be published" (Article 65). 

There are no special courses for the training of inspectors. 

The directorate-general of school health is responsible for 
the medical inspection of all schoolchildren. Every child 
entering a primary school or kindergarten undergoes a full 
clinical examination plus X-ray of the chest and immuni- 
zation treatments (compulsory vaccination). The data thus 
obtained are recorded in a medical record sheet for each 
child, which is kept up to date year by year. Special 
attention is devoted to oral and dental health, for which 
a certificate must be produced; in the principal schools in 
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each zone, dental treatment is provided free of charge to 
all children in need of it. The directorate-general of schoo] 
health also assists the inspectors of the directorate of 
architecture in the task of supervising the sanitary con. 
ditions in the schools, for which the headmasters are 
primarily responsible. All school health inspectors are 
qualified doctors or dentists, preference being given to those 
who, in addition to their medical qualifications, hold the 
primary school teaching certificate. They are directly 
responsible to the directorate-general of school health. 
Appointments to inspectorships in the directorate of 
architecture are filled by engineers or architects, whose 
duties consist in checking the proper maintenance of school 
buildings and premises and preparing plans for new con- 
struction as may from time to time be authorized. 


ORGANIZATION 


A diagram of the Argentinian school system is given on 
page 85. 


Pre-primary schools 


These are voluntary. Children are accepted from the age of 
4 to 6 and are taught in two groups (4-5 and 5-6). Kinder. 
gartens are available, in almost all cases attached to 
demonstration departments (primary schools designed to 
enable teachers in training to gain classroom experience), 
In the larger industrial undertakings employing large 
numbers of married women there are also establishments 
of the day nursery type which are supervised by the 
Ministry of Labour and Social Security. The National 
Council of Education and the directorate-general of se 
condary, special and higher education and teacher training 
(this latter being a department of the Ministry of Education 
and Justice) are responsible for the administration and 
organization of pre-school education. They exercise control 
through their respective inspectorates. 

Kindergartens are an integral part of the primary schools 
to which they are attached; that is to say, the principal 
of the primary school is also the principal of the kinder- 
garten. Financing is on the same lines as those described 
earlier for primary education. The object of pre-primary 
education is to prepare the child for life in society whilst 
simultaneously looking to his physical development and 
moral training. The aim of the work in kindergartens is to 
introduce the child to the world around him and to teach 
him the facts which have made his country great. Active 
methods serve to awaken the love of nature, of the family, 
of the fatherland and its traditions, and of God. The 
emotional impact of work in contact with nature, the care 
of plants and animals, handwork and aesthetic training 
linked with folklore and patriotic celebrations, are as potent 
in moulding the child’s soul as is sensory training Ш 
developing his mind. Activities are so arranged as to present 
natural opportunities for learning Spanish, for first steps Ш 
arithmetic, the written language, music, etc. Accordingly, 
poetry, singing, gymnastics, music, drawing, story telling 
play, etc., are included in this programme. 

The time-table is adjusted to the needs of the kinder 
garten; it does not follow that of the primary classes. Thus, 


play hours and meal times need not necessarily be the same 
as those laid down for the rest of the school, The main 
items in the kindergarten’s programme are: medical inspec- 
tion, practical exercises such as washing, hair-combing, 
dressing, general tidiness, getting the classroom ready, 
setting out working materials, etc.; sense and movement 
training; aesthetic activities; unorganized play. 

The curriculum comprises Spanish—conversation practice, 
diction and articulation, reciting, stories, playlets, puppet 
theatre; drawing as a means of expression, free and subject 
drawing, drawing from models; music—rhythmic exercises 
as an introduction to music, songs and catches, ear-training 
exercises, children's orchestra; gymnastics—exercises for 
correct posture, grace, suppleness and muscular co-ordina- 
tion; games—to introduce the child to purposive movement, 
unorganized play, organized games; hobbies—gardening, 
carpentry, toy-making, paper-modelling, making folded 
paper toys having a bearing on the child’s interests, cutting- 
out, netting, modelling, colouring, punching, sewing, raffia- 
work, puppet-making, mat-making; sensory training; first 
steps in arithmetic—adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing actual objects; first steps in writing —free drawing, 
drawing to patterns, drawing words (copying); first steps 
in reading—natural and incidental familiarization of 
children with the written appearance of names they know, 
The use of active methods, sensory and manual training 
s and games, songs, dances, drawing, modelling, 
stories, etc., is. specially recommended, 

The teaching in kindergartens is in the hands of women. 
Who have obtained the diploma of ‘kindergarten teacher’ 
(profesora de jardin de infantes). To obtain this qualification, 
candidates must take two years’ training after first qualify- 
ing as certificated primary school teachers. Special courses 
are given in the National Institute of Kindergarten Teaching; 
they include teaching methods, child psychology, music, 
singing and drawing, principles of education and similar 
subjects. 

Social and welfare services consist in the provision of 
medical care, especially preventive treatment, as for children 
of school age. 


Primary schools 


The urban and rural primary courses both last seven years 
and are given in ordinary primary schools. The courses 
conform to a general plan followed, with minor modifi- 
cations, throughout the country. While the plan does not 
vary in any material particular according to differences 
between particular regions or localities, teachers must adapt 
their programmes to the latter so as to use them to ad- 
vantage and avoid subjects which the pupils already know, 
while devoting special attention to others which they have 
difficulty in understanding. No distinction is made as 
regards sex, religion, race, etc., this being expressly 
prohibited by the national Constitution. í 

As already stated, there are special establishments for 
physically or mentally handicapped pupils; home education 
services for children suffering from diseases which keep 
them away from school for long periods; hospital schools 
for sick children in national or municipal hospitals; special 
schools for children with slight abnormalities easily curable 
by appropriate schooling; and schools for feeble-minded 
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children where teaching is given by masters who have taken 
a special course at the directorate-general of school health. 
Under the Ministry of Welfare and Public Health there is 
a National Rehabilitation Institute concerned with the 
physical and psychological readjustment to social life of 
children suffering from a paralytic condition as a sequel 
to the last poliomyelitis epidemic. The institute provides 
full primary education for the child patients. 

In conformity with the spirit underlying the federal 
System (full autonomy of the provinces), each province has 
its own regulations and curriculum for primary education. 

Primary schools are organized in seven classes (grados) 
(Class I junior, Class I senior, Class I, Class ПІ, Class IV, 
Class V and Class VI). Under the current regulations classes 
may not consist of more than 25 pupils, but this requirement 
cannot always be observed owing to the constant increase 
in the school population and the shortage of adequate 
School premises; in some schools classes contain as many 
as 40 or 45 pupils. Qualified teachers, on the other hand, 
are available in sufficient numbers to staff all the classes 
which should be created once a solution has been found for 
the school building problem. 

In urban areas, some 90 per cent of the pupils duly move 
up to the next higher class. Backward pupils receive special 
attention from the school authorities, in conjunction with 
the family and the directorate-general of school health, 
with a view to remedying any physical defects which might 
affect their work. The most serious cases are transferred to 
special educational establishments or to schools for the 
feeble-minded. 

Small schools account for about 10 per cent of the whole 
number. They present a difficult problem, particularly in 
rural areas at a distance from major centres of population 
and without satisfactory communications. The number of 
pupils attending these schools is small (never more than 30), 
and they may be at any stage in the primary course. 
Generally speaking, the instruction is given by a married 
couple, both being qualified teachers and each taking several 
classes. In schools of this type the time-table is elastic; 
pupils often have the mid-day meal at school owing to the 
distances they have to travel and inadequate communi- 
cations. During the present period of reorganization in 
primary education following the reintroduction of Law 
No. 1420 and the reinstatement of the National Council for 
Education, nothing definite can be said about the lines on 
which these schools will be organized. As the school 
population increases, one-teacher schools are gradually 
being converted into establishments of the ordinary type. 
The prescribed programme is identical with that in other 
types of primary school. " 

Primary schools are open during one of the following 
periods: according to climatic conditions in the region in 
which they are situated: (a) 11 March to 30 November (the 
great majority); (b) 1 October to 31 March (southern 
regions). } " 

Classes meet five days a week (Monday to Friday in- 
clusive); whole and half holidays are infrequent, only the 
major patriotic and religious festivals being observed (up 
to a maximum of 10 during the school year). The normal 
number of working days in the school year is 200, but this 
has rarely been reached of late. In primary schools the 
standard time-table is: morning session, 8 a.m. to 11.50 
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a.m.; afternoon session, 1 p.m. to 4.50 p.m.; evening session 
(adults), 6.20 p.m. to 8.30 p.m. for women and 7.30 p.m. 
to 9.30 p.m. for men. š 

The morning and afternoon sessions consist of five 
40-minute periods per day (i.e. a total of 3 hours 20 minutes 
instruction per day) with 10-minute breaks between periods 
1 and 2 and 2 and 3, and 5-minute breaks between periods 
3 and 4 and 4 and 5. In schools for adults and the armed 
forces, 120 minutes instruction per day is given without 
breaks. 

In private primary education the réle of the State consists 
in supervision and guidance. Private primary schools so 
desiring are inspected by the State, which gives their pupils 
parity with those of State establishments for purposes of 
promotion provided that the teaching staff is duly qualified 
and that the school meets the prescribed teaching and 
administrative standards and has been approved. Responsi- 
bility for private primary education is vested in the 
inspectorate-general of private schools under the National 
Council of Education. Each province has its own regulations 
on the ‘incorporation’ of private schools or the grant of 
permission to run them within its territory. The State plays 
no part in regard to expenditure and school buildings, but 
it approves building plans. It also supervises the teaching 
stall; the official curriculum must be observed, although 
other subjects may be added. All these establishments are 
inspected periodically. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum currently in use 
has been described in the following terms: ‘The content of 
the programmes has been classified in two sections under 
the titles respectively of subject curriculum and develop- 
ment programme. The first groups the items of knowledge 
required at each grade. The development programme is 


analytical and covers the same subjects as the subject 

programme with the exception of artithmetic and geometry 

for all grades and reading and writing for the lower grades? 

‘The second programme, in addition to the title of each 
unit of work and centre of interest, is arranged in three 
sub-divisions—correlation of matters, tasks of the pupil 
and formative objectives, ie. the subjects to be treated, 
how they have to be treated and the aims pursued in 
treating them.” 

It is the intention of the National Council of Education 
that in the 1957 academic year the schools under its super. 
vision should work to revised programmes and curricula 
to cover the following: 

The world around the child, working from the immediate 
to the mediate (geography). 

The evolutionary process which had to be gone through—at 
local, national and world levels—for that world to acquire 
its present physiognomy (history). 

The living inhabitants, objects, phenomena and activities 
of that world (natural history, physics, chemistry). 
The human organism and the principles of the preservation 
of life, physical soundness, moral integrity, and good 

health. 

Intellectual commerce with the other human beings peopling 
the world (spoken and written language, music, visual arts). 

The different methods of quantitative assessment and 
mensuration (arithmetic and geometry). 

The interdependence of the world’s inhabitants, ethical 
aspects of their dealings with one another—courtesy, 
co-operation, mutual help. 

The institutions created in the world to promote and 
organize the leading of men by men for the safeguarding 
of the individual and the community (government, civics, 
education for democracy). 


bachillerato: see colegio nacional, liceo de 
señoritas. See also under ‘Examinations’. 

ciclo básico: see colegio nacional, escuela 
industrial, liceo de senoritas. 

ciclo superior: see escuela industrial. 

colegio nacional: general secondary school 
for boys with course comprising a lower 
or basic cycle (ciclo básico) (common to 
colegio nacional, liceo de señoritas and 
escuela normal) and an upper cycle (ba- 
chillerato) leading to higher education. 

escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of comerce, leading to qualifi- 
cation as book-keeper (tenedor de libros) 
after 3 years’ study and commercial 
expert (perito mercantil) after 5 years’ 
study. 

escuela industrial: vocational training 
school for boys, preparing for entry into 
trades and industrial occupations, with 
courses comprising a lower cycle (ciclo 
básico), leading to qualification as a 
skilled workman (experto), and an upper 
cycle (ciclo superior) leading to qualifi- 
cation as a technician (técnico). 
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escuela normal: teacher training school, 
with course comprising a lower cycle 
(ciclo básico) of general secondary 
studies (common to colegio nacional and 
liceo de señoritas) and a specialized 
upper cycle qualifying for entry to the 
primary teaching profession (magisterio). 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuela profesional: vocational training 
school for girls preparing for women’s 
trades and occupations. 

escuelas de enseñansa artística: schools of 
fine arts, music, drama, and dancing. 

instituto de formacién del profesorado de 
enseñanza secundaria: teacher training 
college preparing secondary teachers. 

instituto nacional del profesorado en edu- 
cación fisica: specialized teacher train- 
ing college for teachers of physical 
education. 

jardin de infantes: pre-primary school. 

liceo de señoritas: general secondary school 
for girls with course in two cycles as for 
colegio nacional. 

magisterio: see escuela normal above. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universidades: universities. The Na 
tional University of Buenos Aires has 
faculties of agriculture and veterinary 
science, architecture, economics, M 
neering, law and social science, medi 
cine, philosophy and letters, 
science. There are seven other nation 
universities, 


EXAMINATIONS 


bachillerato: baccalaureate, terminating 
general, secondary education and le 
ing to higher education. i 

equivalencias con bachillerato: various 
examinations terminating courses at 
vocational or teacher training scho 
and regarded as equivalent to the 
baccalaureate. 
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The subjects taught are arithmetic, geometry, Spanish, 
geography, history, natural history, civil defence, thrift and 
budgeting, music, drawing, domestic work (for girls) and 
courtesy, 

While discretion is left to the school as regards the 
distribution of subjects over the standard working day, it 
is preferred that the first part of the day be used for mathe- 
matics and Spanish and the last part for special subjects 
(drawing, music, ete.). 

With regard to methodology, full discretion is allowed. 
Over and above the methods, procedures and forms already 
traditional in teaching (induction, deduction, analysis, 
synthesis, interrogation, exposition, demonstration, etc.), 
the use of syneretic and global methods is authorized, more 
Particularly in the teaching of reading and writing, as well 
as centres of interest, units of work, etc. 
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Examination system. There are no examinations for pro- 
motions from class to class. The only criterion is the pupil’s 
work during the past year, the assessment being made by 
the teacher and reviewed by the headmaster. Monthly 
marks are given for industry, good behaviour, regular 
attendance, punctuality and neatness. These particulars 
are notified to parents or guardians by means of a report 
book, which is also used for other observations of im- 
portance, commendations, ete. 

The successful completion of primary education is attested 
by the award of a primary leaving certificate (certificado de 
terminación de estudios primarios) which qualifies the holder 
to proceed to a secondary school [offering a basic course 
leading on to the baccalaureate (bachillerato) and teacher 
training]. Completion of primary education also qualifies 
for entrance to commercial colleges, trade schools, art 
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schools, ete. The certificate is awarded by the headmaster 
of the school and countersigned by the divisional inspector. 

Additional requirements for a transfer from primary to 
secondary school are: (a) attainment of the physical 
standards required for the branch selected; (b) passing of 
an entrance examination covering the usual primary school 
subjects plus a variable element according to the class of 
studies the candidate wishes to pursue. 

The personal health cards of pupils are handled through 
the directorate-general of school health, which keeps a 
cumulative file with the clinical history of the child from 
the date of entry into school; good use is made of this 
record and it affords a useful guide to teachers. It is also 
usual for all teachers to keep voluntary non-cumulative 
school records in which they enter their pupils’ leading 
traits of character, etc. and certain statistical data. 


Teaching staff. The relevant articles of the Teachers' Statute 
are quoted below. 

Qualifications for teaching in primary schools are: (a) the 
diploma of maestro normal nacional, awarded by the teacher 
training schools of the Ministry of Education and Justice 
or approved by it, or the teacher's certificate awarded by 
the national universities; (b) a teacher training qualification 
recognized as valid and of equivalent status by law or treaty; 
(e) a diploma of maestro normal nacional plus the appropriate 
specialist qualification for special schools; (d) the official 
instructor's qualification for stated special subjects taught 
in the ordinary schools and schools for adults (Article 55). 

The system of promotion to the posts of vice-principal 
and principal of a public primary school, which is covered 
by Article 60 of the Teachers’ Statute, has already been 
mentioned in the section ‘Supervision and Control’. 

For appointments as teachers in private schools the same 
qualifications are required but selection need not be based 
on the relative excellence of qualifications. 

Appointments of teachers and principals in public primary 
schools are made by the National Council of Education and 
the Ministry of Education and Justice in accordance with 
the procedure outlined above. Teachers in private schools 
are appointed by the principals, and the principals them- 
selves by the proprietor of the school. 

The only type of establishment authorized to train 
teachers is the teacher training school. Candidates for 
admission must have completed the basic secondary cycle 
(three years’ studies after completion of primary school), 
and the specialist course lasts two years. An entrance 
examination must be taken in which special weight is given 
to the natural aptitude and temperamental suitability of 
the candidate, who is also required to give proof of ade- 
quate knowledge of a range of general subjects and of a 
correct literary style. Primary school teachers can pursue 
further studies through the institutos del profesorado (senior 
teacher training institutes) which provide a four-year course 
that also qualifies for teaching in various branches of 
secondary education or, alternatively, at short courses 
(generally in the summer, the holiday period for the great 
majority of schools) held in vocational schools and at the 
directorate-general of school health. 

Inquiries from teachers are channelled through school 
directorates and technical inspectorates; there is no special 
advisory service. 
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The principal provisions of the Teachers’ Statute, passed 
on 11 September 1956 (Teachers Day, instituted in tribute 
to Domingo F. Sarmiento), are: (a) teaching may only be 
undertaken by persons in possession of a teacher’s diploma; 
(b) children must be educated in accordance with the 
principles of the national Constitution; (c) teachers ar 
entitled to security of tenure and of category, seniority 
and location; (d) they are entitled to payment of salary at 
fixed intervals; (e) they are entitled to promotion and 
transfer, the only condition being that of relative merit; 
(f) they are entitled to employment in an alternative 
capacity in the event of psychological or physical disabili 
not imputable to the sufferer; (g) they are entitled to the 
prescribed school holidays; (h) they have freedom of 
assembly; (i) they are entitled to sit on qualifications 
committees (permanent bodies of five members, two of 
whom, representing the teachers, must be elected by com: 
pulsory secret ballot; (j) they are eligible for grants for 
additional general and technical studies, and entitled to 
paid leave if the purposes of such grant so require; (k) entry 
to the teaching profession is in the most junior appointment 
and exclusively on relative merit as evidenced by degrees, 
past record and competitive examination; (1) teachers have 
the right of appeal to the qualifications committees in the 
event of the annual report by the principal of the school 
in which they serve being unacceptable; (m) they are 
entitled to progressive transfers from undesirable to more 
desirable areas, thence to desirable non-urban areas and 
finally to town appointments. Service in establishments in 
the first three categories is compensated by special allow 
ances; (n) promotion is on past record and by competitive 
examination plus proof of seniority in the appointment 
immediately preceding that applied for, adjudication to bt 
the qualifications committee; (o) teachers are entitled to 
medical assistance from the directorate of social welfare, 
to which they contribute at the rate of 1} per cent of their 
monthly salary. 

Grades in the teaching profession are as follows: 

1. In ordinary schools «biles and primary): clas 
teacher; teacher secretary (administrative side); vice 
principal (in charge of one ‘shift’, the appointment being 
tenable exclusively in schools working two ‘shifts’ or 
more); and principal (in charge of the school as a whole 
and of one ‘shift’, more particularly in establishments 
which have a vice-principal). 

2. In special schools: class teacher, teacher secretary. 

3. In schools for adults: teacher; teacher secretary; and 
principal. This category of school comprises not only 
night schools for adults but also the schools attached 0 
military and penal establishments. 

4. For the teaching of special subjects in primary schools 
one category is recognized: a subject teacher (drawing 
music, etc.) teaching the classes allotted to him for 01 
period only on specified days of the week. Such teachers 
come under the principals of the schools in which they 
serve and are required to adjust their work to the gener 
programme of each class. 

The scale of teachers' salaries is as follows: E 
Staff in Grades 1 and 2: starting salary 1,300 pesos with 

the following scale of seniority increments: after 1 year? 

service 20 pesos; after 2 years, 50 pesos; after 3 years 

100 pesos; after 6 years, 160 pesos; after 9 years, 220 peso 
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after 12 years, 230 pesos; after 15 years, 340 pesos; after 
20 years, 390 pesos. Salaries are payable in monthly instal- 
ments. Vice-principals receive additional duty pay of 100 
pesos per month and principals 200 pesos. 

Staff in Grades 3 and 4: teachers, starting salary 1,240 
pesos, with seniority increments on the following scale: 
after 1 year, 20 pesos; after 2 years, 50 pesos; after 3 years, 
100 pesos; after 6 years, 160 pesos; after 9 years, 210 pesos; 
after 12 years, 260 pesos; after 15 years, 300 pesos; after 
20 years, 340 pesos. A principal receives an additional 
100 pesos per month, 

These salaries also are payable in monthly instalments. 
In some instances principals have the use of living accommo- 
dation attached to the school. In addition, staff in both the 
teacher and the principal category receive the family 
allowances payable to the rest of the civil service. Salaries 
of teachers serving under the National Council of Education 
and the Ministry of Education and Justice are uniform 
throughout the country. Salaries in provincial services are 
similar or lower by 100 to 200 pesos per month; the 
differences are due to variations in the budgets themselves 
and in the cost of living in the different parts of the country. 


Welfare services 


For pupils these consist in medical inspection and super- 
vision and free dental care (extractions and fillings). For 
the teaching staff they consist in full medical assistance 
payable by the directorate of social welfare (already 
mentioned), provident fund facilities and legal advice. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The plans currently under consideration and discussion by 
the National Council of Education, to be brought into force 
in the academic year 1957, aim at the reorganization of 
primary schooling on the following lines: (a) added emphasis 
on the moulding of the pupil's mind; (b) inculcation in 
the child of correct habits of thought, expression and be- 
haviour in society; (c) provision of everything necessary 
for the pupil’s cultural development and general adjustment 
to the environment in which he will make use of his 
training. 
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STATISTICS 


including 169,000 persons enrolled in courses of adult 
education. This represents a school-going population equal 
to 17 per cent of the total population. Of this number 
2.6 million, or 83 per cent, were pupils in kindergartens 
and primary schools; 400,000 or 13 per cent, were enrolled 
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in secondary, vocational and teacher training schools; and 
the remaining 4 per cent in institutions of higher education. 
The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was 
49 per cent; in secondary vocational schools, 48 per cent; 
and in teacher training schools 88 per cent. However, girls 
made up only 33 per cent of the general secondary school 
enrolment and 28 per cent of the enrolment in higher 
education. The whole teaching staff of 170,000 teachers 
consisted of 76 per cent women and 24 per cent men teachers, 
the actual proportion of women teachers varying from 
88 per cent in primary schools to 12 per cent in higher 
education. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment in primary 
schools was 16 per cent higher; in secondary, vocational 
and teacher training schools, 22 per cent higher, in insti- 
tutions of higher education, 72 per cent higher. Except in 
the teacher training schools, there has been an increase in 
the proportion of women students at all levels of education, 
more particularly in the secondary vocational schools (from 
42 to 48 per cent) and in institutions of higher education 
(from 18 to 28 per cent). (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Over the past 25 years, primary 
school enrolment has increased by nearly 78 per cent. The 


teaching staff has grown even more, so that the aye; 
pupil-teacher ratio has dropped from about 28 to about 24 
There seems to be also an increasing proportion of women 
teachers during this period. When the average enrolment 
for the period 1950-54 is related to the estimated chil 
population 5-14 €— old, we obtain an enrolment ratio 
of 68, as compared with a ratio of 53 for the 1930-34 period, 
The primary school consists of 6 grades, of which the first 
grade covers 2 years. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted 
to 3,350 million pesos. This amount represents an aver 
expenditure of 179 pesos per inhabitant, and also 3,2 
cent of the estimated national income, This total аа 
809 million pesos spent on primary education by the 
provincial governments. Taking this into account, the total 
amount, less 15 million pesos for capital expenditure, was 
distributed in the following proportions: for pre-primary 
and primary education, 51 per cent; secondary, vocational 
and teacher education, 22 per cent; higher education, 16 per 
cent; adult education, 5 per cent; central administration, 
4 per cent; subsidies to private education, 2 per cent. (See 
Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Pre-primary 


Public kindergartens 
Private kindergartens 
Total 


Public schools. . 
Private schools. . 
Total. . 


School year 


Number of Students enrolled 


institutions 


Total ~ Female 


46 939 23 906 


20 196 10 658 
61 135 34 564 
64 548 33400 
63 200 32522 
33 305 17 209 
24773 12419 
2346515 111769 
218 649 129 424 
2565164 124717 
2473405 120130 
2376431 115188 
2285937 110661 
2211953 106662 


23 339 
72 625 10511 


102 742 33910 


96 883 30 815 
87 281 21318 
82 022 25 624 
79 105 2425 


4; Not including kindergartens of provincial and municipal departments of education, 
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Level of education and type of institution Seborea Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
ным Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public schools . 1954 1133 22 388 9 330 196 819 92 669 
Private schools 1954 207 3154 2107 19 524 10 152 
Total. . 1954 1340 25 542 11437 216343 102821 
| M 1953 1255 25 487 12124 213 273 103 184 
» 1952 1332 25 276 11343 224 565 100 248 
(m 1951 1278 23 522 10 129 220 615 98 888 
” 1950 1150 23 260 9301 190 889 79 758 
Teacher training 
Public schools . 1954 122 7185 4895 53264 43 660 
Private schools 1954 194 3 697 3379 32 745 31 731 
Total . 1954 316 10 882 8 274 86 009 75 391 
n 1953 306 10 208 1113 15 827 66 475 
= 1952 286 9 483 7176 64 088 56 242 
" 1951 288 9 609 1165 66 161 58 065 
we 1950 277 9151 6859 62241 54596 
Higher 
University faculties . . . . . y 1954 13 3401 159 132 669 34100 
Other public institutions of higher education . š 1954 55 1228 376 9070 5383 
Private institutions of higher education . 3 1954 5 31 28 154 142 
Ze. v. x judi ч A 1954 133 4660 563 141 893 39 625 
{aa т $ Я 1953 132 4 563 477 124230 30 162 
у s 3 s 1952 106 4592 595 101 659 25 083 
» а s 5 1951 101 4196 558 94 600 19 344 
i : 2 1950 98 4517 349 82 531 14 912 
Special 
Special schools 
тонро готик з 1954 30 388 364 4235 2 674 
ies ‚ AS 1953 29 446 321 3949 2 587 
uo АР 1952 27 280 255 4214 2 900 
^ а : 1951 27 258 242 3198 1979 
ae eon: Е 1950 11 121 n 846 212 
Adult 
ТЕМ Зы cducatióa . : З 1954 1106 7510 4266 | 169095 88994 
м ES E š 1953 1160 7208 4083 152 860 79 395 
n N š: 1952 1389 6391 3 620 148 984 T1292 
b : 1951 620 4032 1471 100 520 39922 
E Р 1950 592 3776 2436 93839 35 216 
» 
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4 (X Hadhding the Miguel Lilo and technological institutes of the South, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 9,201,000. 

Total area: 2,974,471 square miles; 7,703,867 square kilometres, 

Population density: 3.1 per square mile; 1.2 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 15.0, 

National income (1955 estimate): 4,238 million Australian pounds, 


HISTORICAL 


In the second half of the nineteenth century, legislation 
for free, compulsory and secular education was passed by 
the six Australian colonies, begi: with the Victorian 
Education Act of 1872, followed by similar Acts in Queens- 
land (1875), South Australia (1878), New South Wales 
(1880), Tasmania (1893) and Western Australia (1893). 
These Acts continue to be the basis of the State educational 
systems now operating within the Commonwealth of 
Australia. 

The period 1900-20 was one of intense educational 
activity in Australia. It saw the entry of the States into 
the field of secondary education, with consequent changes 
in primary school organization and the training of teachers, 
and the spread of pre-school work by voluntary organizations 
into all States. 

In 1930 the Australian Council for Educational Research 
was established as a result of a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. In 1937 school broadcasts became the con- 
cern of a special officer in the Australian Broadcasti 
Commission, and in 1938 the Commonwealth establishe 
Lady Gowrie Child Centres as demonstration pre-school 
centres in the State capital cities, 

The period since the end of World War II has been 
characterized by widening of the courses provided at the 
secondary level, the consolidation of schools, the changing 
function of school inspectors, and the beginning in 1951 of 
a Commonwealth Scholarship Scheme to provide financial 
assistance for university students. In 1949 the first Area 
Directorates of Education were established in New South 
Wales and in Queensland. The Australian National Uni- 
versity, providing for post-graduate studies, was created 
in 1946, and the first Australian technological university, 
the New South Wales University of Technology, in 1947. 
Two other landmarks have been the establishment in 
Victoria in 1946 of an independent Teachers’ Tribunal to 
fix salaries and conditions in the teaching service, and 
the creation in 1949 in New South Wales of a separate 
Department of Technical Education whose Director is 
directly responsible to the Minister for Education. Another 
event of importance was the establishment of the Common- 
wealth Office of Education in 1945. 


AUSTRALIA 


Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. 
School year: early February to mid-December (42 to 44 weeks). 


Prepared in November 1955 and revised in April 1956 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, Sydney. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


When federation of the Australian colonies took place in 
1901, a Constitution was drawn up setting out the powers 
of the new Commonwealth Government. Education was 
not included, and remained one of the functions of the 
States. Nevertheless, the Commonwealth Government has 
interests in such educational matters as financial assistance 
to universities and university students, the education of 
children in Commonwealth territories, education in the 
Armed Services, the education of immigrants, educational 
broadcasting, and external relations in education. 

Each State has its own Education Act, which has been 
amended from time to time. The following extracts from 
State Education Acts indicate the type of education which 
is provided under them: 


New South Wales. ‘In all schools under this Act, the 
teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian, but the words 
“secular instruction” shall be held to include general 
religious teaching as distinct from dogmatical or polemical 
theology, and lessons in the history of England and in the 
history of Australia shall form part of the course of secular 
instruction.’ 

t. . . Public schools in which the main object shall be to 
afford the best primary education to all children without 
sectarian or class distinction." 


Queensland. *In State schools, secular education only shall 
be given and no teacher shall give any other than secular 
instruction in any State school building." 

‘The whole cost of instruction in the primary schools 
shall be defrayed by the State and no fees shall be charged 
to any child attending the same." 


South Australia. ‘No fees shall be payable for the education 
of any child at any public school and no fees shall be 
prescribed for attendance in compliance with the provisions 
of this Act as to compulsory attendance.’ 


The Commonwealth Government is responsible for the 
education of aborigines in the Northern Territory. The 
aim of the education provided is to facilitate the gradual 
assimilation of aborigines into the white culture. 
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Compulsory education 


Education is compulsory in all States, in New South Wales 
from 6 to 15 years of age, in Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia and Western Australia 6 to 14 (although in 
Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia there is 
enabling legislation for extension to 15 years, which has 
not yet been implemented) and in Tasmania 6 to 16 years. 
Compulsory education covers a part of the secondary 
education stage except in Queensland. In all States except 
Queensland secondary education commences at 11+ or 
12+, and secondary schooling is thus provided for all 
children from this age up to the end of the compulsory 
period. In Queensland secondary education commences at 
about 14 years of age, that is at the end of the compulsory 
eriod. 

1 The principal legal provisions for compulsory education 
require that children should attend school regularly during 
the compulsory period. Usually they may leave school on 
the day on which they reach the end of the compulsory 
period, but in South Australia they are required to remain 
at school until the end of the school term in which they 
reach that age. Attendance at school is assisted by parallel 
legislation which makes employment of children of school 
age illegal except under certain rigidly controlled conditions. 
In general there is little serious difficulty in enforcing 
regular school attendance, particularly as education is free 
in all primary schools. Machinery does exist for enforcing 
attendance; there are statutory penalties provided for in 
the Education Acts. Attendance or Compulsion Officers 
are employed by the States and their intervention in cases 
of non-attendance is usually sufficient to discipline the 
offending child or parent so that legal action is rarely 
necessary, 

Insome States children may be exempted from attendance 
at school if their parents provide a certificate or a signed 
Statement certifying that the children have been given 
regular instruction in their own homes. Exemptions are 
granted otherwise only in the case of severe mental or 
ipe illness or if there is no school within a reasonable 

tance of a child's home. This distance varies with the 
State and with the age of the child but it is usually, for 
example, 3 miles at 10 years of age. Correspondence 
education is provided in all States for children who are 
living away from schools, and education by correspondence 
is compulsory in Victoria for children over 9 years of age 
not attending a school or specifically exempted. In all 
States, a percentage of the children receive their compulsory 
education at non-government schools. 


Administrative pattern 
The general pattern of administration may be seen in the 


two diagrams on page 97 which tt f th 
Australian States, Ass pes mala de 


Finance 


There are no special taxes in Australia to meet expenditure 
on education. Under the uniform taxation arrangement, 
the Commonwealth has since 1942 been the only authority 
_in Australia imposing taxation on income, From the moneys 
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so obtained the States receive sums varying in amount 
mainly according to their population as agreed at the annual 
meeting of the Premiers’ Conference, composed of the Prime 
Minister, the Federal Treasurer, and the Premiers of the 
States. The amount of money spent on educational service 
is then determined by the individual State. All citizens arg 
taxed according to their means, with no differentiation 
between the parents with children in State schools on the 
one hand, and non-State schools on the other, although fees 
paid to non-State schools are among the education expenses 
allowable as deductions for income-tax purposes, 

No fees are charged at State schools for primary education, 
all expenditure being met from the consolidated revenue of 
the State. The major items of expenditure incurred are 
for teachers’ salaries, building and maintenance of schools, 
the training of teachers (mainly at State teachers’ colle 
but in some cases at the universities), medical and dental 
services, travel allowances, and scholarships and bursaries 
for secondary education. The following table shows the 


amount spent on primary education as compared with 
other educational expenditure for the years 1945/46 and 
1953/54. Increases are attributable to there being more 


children in the schools, and therefore more teachers (and 
these teachers being paid higher salaries), the extension of 
education in directions vu as the education of handi 
capped children, vocational guidance and visual education, 
and the general rise in the cost of goods and services in 
Australia, 


EXPENDITURE ON PRE-SCHOOL AND PRIMARY EDUCATION 
(in thousands of pounds) 


New South Western — 

Financial Q Тав. — wealth 
yer | We Мена ado Ase Аы мн, Govern: | TA 

ment 
1945/46 | 4089 2611 1694 815 тв 431 185 | 1068 
1953/54 [14513 9453 4847 3235 2430 1110 2846 |384 
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The total expenditure on education out of consolidated 
revenue and special funds was: 1945/46, £21,005,000; 
1953/54, £74,288.000. Local government authorities haveno 
pe in the finance or administration of primary education. 

n most States the head teachers of schools have the power 
to incursmall expenditures without prior reference to higher 
authority. Parent bodies often donate supplementary equip 
ment to ni d schools. 

State Government and Local Government grants are 
made to organizations carrying out pre-school education 
but much of the expenditure on this work comes from 
voluntary contributions. These contributions are used mainly 
to pay for providing midday meals. In addition, most pre 
school centres have parents’ clubs which are active Ш 
raising money towards general expenditure such as salaries 
buildings or for some specially needed equipment. k 
. Apart from the eight State-subsidized grammar schoo 
in Queensland, no direct Government assistance is gi 
to non-government schools in Australia. Some secon 
schools do receive help from the fees paid by the Stat 
on behalf of pupils hol ing government bursaries but, at 
primary level, finance for non-government schools comes 
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mainly from donations, fees and subsidies from church funds. 
Fees vary from small weekly payments for attendance at 
a day school to £250 per annum for a child at a private 
preparatory boarding school. 


Provision of equipment 


All equipment regarded as essential by the Education 
Department in each State is provided by the Department. 
Among the equipment supplied are materials such as 
blackboards, chalk, dusters, wall maps, paper, ink, scissors, 
coloured paper and cardboard. The more widespread 
application in recent years of activity and play way 
methods in infant schools has been stimulated by the 
provision of a greater volume of free materials such as 
blocks, counters, peg boards and modelling clay. Some of 
the equipment needed for manual training is supplied, 
especially if special classes in woodwork and sewing are 
provided. 

The provision of textbooks for children varies from State 
to State. New South Wales produces and supplies readers 
for infants’ classes and school magazines for pupils in 
primary schools, free of charge. Victoria publishes readers 
and arithmetic books for infants’ and primary schools and 
school magazines for primary grades and sells them at a 
low rate. Queensland produces and supplies all readers free 
of charge to all pupils in primary schools and makes a small 
charge for its school magazines. In Western Australia 
readers are issued free to pupils in primary schools and 
a small charge is made for school magazines. In South 
Australia and Tasmania, readers are available to children 
through normal bookselling channels; a small charge is 
made in South Australia for its school magazines. Some 
schools purchase sets of textbooks which are made available 
on loan to pupils in return for a small annual fee. 

Originally, most primary schools were equipped with 
long desks and benches seating six to eight pupils. These 
were replaced during the 1920’s by the standard dual desk 
with tip-up seat and, in infant classes, by individual chairs 
and small tables. The dual desk is now being replaced in 
Some States by the individual table and chair provided in 
a range of sizes suited to each class. In some States, tubular 
steel frameworks are being used. The new type of furniture 
is more suitable for flexibility of the class, in line with 
modern educational practice. í 

Radios and film projectors are generally obtained on a 
subsidized basis, i.e, the individual school is required to 
provide part of the purchase money before receiving Depart- 
mental assistance, the school's portion generally coming 
from parent bodies. The Commonwealth Government allows 
Schools to use radios without payment of the listener's 
licence fee, and films used by schools are provided free on 
loan by Education Department film libraries. Filmstrips 
produced by the Departments themselves are either supplied 
free to the schools or sold to them at very low rates. 


Supervision and control. 


There is a high degree of centralization in the State Depart- 
ments of Education. Each Director of Education has 
divisional superintendents or directors, or staff inspectors 
to supervise primary education, secondary education, 


technical education or some other major field. These officers 
in turn work through district inspectors. Whilst inspectors 
carry out certain aspects of administration, their main 
function is to supervise and report to the central authority 
on the instruction being given in the schools. They perform 
other duties, too numerous to mention here, and there is 
sometimes a danger that duties of organization and ad- 
ministration may tend to interfere with the main task of 
supervising schools and helping teachers. Many Australian 
Inspectors contrive to avoid this danger and do much to 
raise the standard in their districts, especially through the 
organization of district conferences of teachers. 

Inspectors are generally selected from the ranks of 
practising teachers by senior administrative officers or by 
special committees. Their experience as teachers is supple- 
mented by training on the job. An inspector is expected to 
possess a sympathetic and stimulating personality, sound 
judgement, ability as an organizer, interest in educational 
thought and practice, an outstanding record as a teacher, 
and a university degree. 

The work load of an inspector of schools may be illustrated 
by considering the State of Victoria, where a country 
inspector is responsible on the average for 80 primary, 
7 secondary and 5 non-State schools. In the city the 
corresponding figures are 25, 7, 40. About 80 per cent of 
the State schools in the country inspectorate would be 
one-teacher schools. During an inspection, the inspector 
examines records of attendances, accounts, teachers’ 
programmes and the records of internal examinations and 
tests, observes the teachers at work and inspects the pupils’ 
work. At the conclusion of his inspection, he writes a report 
on a prepared form under headings, such as: grounds and 
buildings, records, organization and management, instruc- 
tion, special activities, and teachers. He forwards a copy 
of this report, together with certain returns on enrolments, 
the classification of pupils, equipment and special activities 
to the central administration. 

One side of the inspector's work is the assessment of 
teachers. Various assessment scales, some numerical and 
some literal in form, have been used in the Australian 
States. For example, at present the Victorian inspectors 
assess teachers according to four categories: Outstanding, 
Very Good, Good, and Not Satisfactory. 

As to non-government primary schools, the largest 
number are administered by the Roman Catholic Church. 
In each State capital an official acts under the Archbishop 
as Director of Catholic Education for the area. Each diocese 
within the area is, however, autonomous and manages 
its own educational affairs subject to the local episcopal 
authority. The State Director, in addition to possible 
inspectorial functions within his own diocese, undertakes 
co-ordination of all educational matters within his area 
and liaison with other educational authorities, particularly 
the State Education Department. The primary system 
includes kindergarten, sub-primary, primary schools, schools 
for the mentally and physically handicapped, orphanages 
and a variety of special schools; with the exception of 
a small number of permanent lay teachers and a small 
number of visiting teachers, teaching is done by religious 
orders. 

Some other non-government primary schools are 


administered by the Church of England, by other 
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denominations, by corporate bodies or by other private 
authorities. Most of the schools are under the control of 
a school council composed of nominated, elected or co- 
opted members. 


ORGANIZATION 


The plan of the Australian school system may be seen from 
the diagram on page 99 which is somewhat simplified and 
generalized to represent all the States. 


Pre-primary schools 


Most children in Australia do not attend school until about 
the age of 5. A small but growing proportion of children 
attend pre-school classes for a year or two before this. 

Pre-school education is mainly in the hands of voluntary 
bodies called Kindergarten Unions in each State. Kinder- 
gartens provide daily sessions for children aged 3-6 while 
play groups or play centres provide shorter periods for the 
younger children. Day nurseries or créches care for the 
children of mothers in employment. The Commonwealth 
Government conducts one model centre, called a Lady 
Gowrie Child Centre, in each capital city. There are also 
private and denominational nursery schools. 

Since the development of this work depends on the 
availability of trained teachers, nearly all Kindergarten 
Unions now have teacher training colleges providing three- 
ree courses. The minimum entrance age is 17, and the 

ving Certificate is usually required before admission. 
The New South Wales Department of Education also has 
a two-years' course at a teachers’ college, covering such 
subjects as biology, physiology, child development, 
prychology, mental hygiene, child welfare, home science, 
glish, world history, current affairs, sociology, art, crafts, 
туне education, music and early child development 
[s ich embraces principles and methods, play activities, 
children's literature, music for children, art and other 
creative experiences, and curriculum planning). A consider- 
able amount of time is also spent in all colleges in practice 
teaching. Some students receive financial help, such as 
bursaries provided by the Government or voluntary bodies, 
living allowances or free tuition. 

The six Kindergarten Unions united in 1938 to form the 
Australian Association for Pre-School Child Development, 
a federal body whose aim is to promote continuous peni 
void of o Whoa. hs bese throughout Australia. 

e name of this bo. as recently been changed to the 
Australian Pre-School liem: ; ET 
- No official curricula are prescribed for pre-school edu- 
cation. Where infants’ classes exist as part of large State 
primary schools, there is a certain degree of uniformity, 
but most of their activities are informal. 


Primary schools 


The length of schooling is the same in rural and urban 
schools, generally six to seven years’ primary schooling 
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any denomination. Most schools are co-educational, but 
some schools cater for either Sr or girls only, Thes 
are special classes or schools for backward children an 
in some States, for advanced children. All States provide 
education for physically handicapped or maladjusted 
children, and schools or education facilities exist f 
abnormal and delinquent children. There are many small 
schools in the sparsely populated areas of the country, 
but in the cities, schools are large, some with 30 or m 
teachers and 1,000 or more Ый. Private primary 
schools are usually small. 

The terms ‘class’, ‘grade’, or ‘standard’ are used in 
various States, and in general are interchangeable, each 
representing one year’s work for the normal child. Kinder. 

arten classes are usually not counted in the educational 
fodder of the primary school. Apart from these classy 
there are usually six grades (eight in Queensland), In some 
States both the kindergarten classes and the first tw 

rimary grades are contained in separate infants’ schools, 

here is no legal provision for the size of the group of 
children under the control of one teacher; the range woull 
be from 20 to 60, the most usual size being between @ 
and 45. 

Retardation is not a serious problem in the Australia 
primary school. Although there are no regulation 
scribing automatic promotion, almost all children in public 
primary schools are promoted from one grade to the next 
each year. Acceleration is not common, preference w 
being given to an enriched programme for the bright chi 
whilst working with his own age-group. 

All States have a high proportion of one-teacher schook 
because of the low population density in large coum 
areas, There has been a trend in the last decade tow: r 
consolidation, and the closing of small rural schools, with 
a better provision of bus services. 

Correspondence education to cater for children wh 
cannot reach even a one-teacher school is highly orga 
and is assisted by the provision of radio programmes, 
teacher-to-pupil “hook-ups” on individual transmitters ani 
by travelling supervisors or itinerant teachers, who visit 
correspondence studentsatregularintervals. The educational 
facilities provided for rural children in general are as 
as those provided for primary schools in the urban areas 

ere are, of course, certain differences in curriculum details 

The school year extends over 42 to 44 weeks beginning 
early in February and finishing just before Christmas. The 
school day is of 5 to 54 hours according to the State, tho 
children in infants’ and junior classes sometimes ave 
shorter hours. к 

The powers of the Government with respect to privatt 
schools vary from one State to another but, in genet 
the Government has a right of inspection of the premit 
teaching facilities, the curriculum and the qualification е 
teachers. Since there is no financial assistance to priu 
Schools from State Education Departments, inspection 
not as detailed as in public schools, though there is gen 
insistence that education should be provided in acco! 
with the Education Acts. a 

The syllabus in Northern Territory schools for ао 

ildren consists of language, number, social studies 
natural sciences. The emphasis of the educational progr 
is on literacy, social conduct and personal developmi 
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Children progress through a series of six readers designed 
for a programme in which the language of instruction is 
English. 


Curriculum and methods. Each State Department has an 
established curriculum for its primary schools, though a 
great deal of freedom is allowed to the teacher in the 
arrangement of the curriculum and in its method of 
presentation, The principles of development of the 
curriculum in New South Wales will illustrate the policy 
in one State. ‘The ideals of living, the loyalties to the 
Throne, to our fellow countrymen, and to democratic 
institutions, permeate the content in, and presentation of, 
each of the various courses.’ 

The curriculum is still arranged according to grades, 
although it is fully accepted that the pupils should be 
taught, and should be advanced, with due regard to 
individual educational growth. The curriculum recognizes 
the need for continuity in instruction as well as the need 
for adjustment to the changing conditions of life. The 
cultural heritage and abiding values have determined 
content: skilled and consistent teaching should present 
this heritage adequately while making provision for 
changing social conditions. 

The teaching procedures outlined are put forward with 
the intention of being helpful to teachers and are not to 
be regarded as prescribed methods. Methods are personal 
to the teacher and should be influenced by the educational 
needs of the child, the disciplines of the subject taught, 
and the environmental conditions of the school. Although 
attention is directed to the teaching methods cited, the 
curriculum still seeks to encourage the spirit of inquiry 
and sustained experimentation by teachers. 

The selected courses of study have been developed and 
presented in a manner calculated to stimulate the growth 
of children and to help them later to play a full part as 
members of the Australian nation. The arrangement in 
each subject embodies the viewpoint that lesson material 
has meaning for the pupil only so far as it has to do with 
his own problems and experiences. But children are also 
Concerned with the skills and experience of their elders, 
hence the curriculum provides material and methods of 
treatment calculated to convey to children meanings that 
will have significance for future learning and living. By 
these means the school aims at engendering a true and 
Satisfying understanding of our natural and social environ- 
ment. A knowledge of the origins and development of our 
social institutions and patterns of living is necessary; school 
instruction, therefore, must be designed to take the child 
back into the past so that he can understand the present, 
and hence attempt to make better provision for the future. 
The school assists the child to grow in intellectual power, 
by understanding and interpreting what is going on about 
him. While practical experience may be invaluable as a 
Starting point of learning, it is not in itself the final goal. 
The school must provide exercises in the art of utilizing 
ideas as well as drills in the acquisition and memorization 
of facts. The process of growth is inherent in the child, but 
lt rests with the teacher and the school to provide the 
Conditions that will foster this growth. The effectiveness 
of the content of the syllabus will depend in large measure 
9n the physical and moral conditions of the school. 


APPROXIMATE WEEKLY TIME-ALLOTMENT 


(in hours) 
Se eg ES A EE re Se 
Grades 
Subjects 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
English. . . . 124 12 10 11 10 10 
Elementary maths. . 34 4 Bi 5 54 St 
Nature knowledge H 4 2 28 3 2 
Stories and history. i "AE 1 1 H 
Manual training ` . 2 2 2 A 2 32 
Singing. . . . i i i i i i 
Physical training 
бае. assembly) . | H 1b HN u s» ж 
Total hours > . . 224.23., 2 325. 25. 
Needlework. . . 1 14 2 2 


Religious instruction is not compulsory, although in most 
schools provision is made in the weekly time-table for reli- 
gious instruction to be given, usually by visiting clergymen. 

The curriculum is expected to be adapted to the local 
conditions so that its effective forms in rural and urban 
areas differ. The core of the skilled subjects remains the 
same for all types of primary schools, but the actual 
methods of instruction are expected to be adapted to the 
location of the school wherever this is possible. For example, 
the New South Wales curriculum quoted earlier makes 
specific recommendations for the adaptation of the cur- 
riculum to small schools, which are usually located in rural 
areas. Provision is also made for the inclusion of rural and 
agricultural topics in the primary school curriculum. 

Most of the foregoing comments on curriculum would 
apply in general terms to the private schools, though there 
is more variation from school to school. 


Examination system. Promotion is made from class to class 
in the primary school on the recommendation of the head 
teacher. In general this promotion is automatic; the practice 
varies, however, from State to State. Informal tests, 
teachers’ records and other reports on the continuous 
progress of the children are used. 


Teaching staff. Most teachers in Australia are permanent 
public servants, and as such they have security of tenure, 
payment according to a State-wide salary scale, compulsory 
contributory superannuation rights, and the right of appeal 
against being passed over for promotion. On the other hand, 
they are generally subject to transfer to any part of the 
State which they serve, and must resign if they wish to 
contest a parliamentary election. Female permanent teachers 
in States other than New South Wales and Tasmania must 
resign on marriage. i i 
The training of government school teachers is carried 
out by the State Education Departments, but in most 
States persons who wish to train for teaching for private 
schools may attend government training colleges on the 
payment of a fee. Many non-government school teachers 
have been drawn from the government teaching services. 
Others have been recruited at the university graduate level. 
Private training institutions also provide some teachers. 
Primary school teachers usually receive two years’ 
training at a teachers’ college. The entrance standard is 
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erally at the Leaving Certificate level at about the age 
HE A some States ren ing teachers can obtain a 
scholarship at the Intermediate Certificate level to enable 
them to complete teachers' college entrance requirements. 
In return they are required to enter a bond of service 
additional to that normally required of teachers' college 
trainees, In all States, except Tasmania, where teacher 
training is conducted by the university, teachers for 
government primary schools are trained in teachers" 
training colleges controlled and administered by the State 
Education Departments. 

A college year is generally of from 32 to 40 weeks 
duration. Students are recruited at about the m of 17 
and, during training, are paid allowances whic vary 
between £200 and £500. Безип they are required to 


enter into a bond by which they undertake a certain 

of service as a teacher. Specialization for infants’ teachi 
or for the teaching of handicapped children, usually tala 
place in the second year of training. Teachers of Specialize). 
subjects, such as music, arts, manual arts, physical edi. 
cation and domestic science, are generally given courses 
of from two to five years. 

In-service training of teachers in Australia is directe] 
chiefly towards keeping teachers abreast of developments, 
and adding to their basic training. Education Departments. 
have always encouraged practising teachers to pursue 
university courses, which in some States are free to Approved. 
applicants, and facilities have been made available for 
teachers to obtain the academic qualifications for hi 
certificates where they exist. Efforts are also being made 
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STATE A 


1. Minister of Education: a member of 
the State Cabinet, having direct 
control of the administration of the 
State system of education. 

2. Director: permanent administrative 
head of the Department of Education. 

3. Chief Inspector of Primary Schools: 
responsible to the Director for the 
administration of primary education. 

4. Chief Inspector of Seco Schools: 
responsible to the Director for the 
administration of secondary educa- 
tion. 

5. Chief Inspector of Technical Schools: 
responsible to the Director for the 
administration of technical education. 

6, 7 and 8. d professional as- 
sistants to chief inspectors in special 
fields of administration. 

9. Secretary: an official responsible to the 
Director for the management of the 
administrative branches and having 
charge of the clerical officers in the 
Department. 

12. Research, Guidance, Library: these 
branches are staffed by professional 
officers whose activities include the 
revision of courses and curricula, 
statistical surveys, experimental work 
with handicapped children, and or- 
ganization of the schools’ library 
service. 

13. Publications: branch responsible for 
the production of State educational 
publications. 

15. Special Supervisors: organize and 
supervise special work such as physical 
education, Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
music, art, handwork, visual education 
and school forestry, 

16,17 and 18. Inspectors: senior pro- 
fessional and administrative officials 
of a district, they act as liaison 
officers between the Head Office and 
the schools, and are responsible for 
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the professional guidance of teachers 
and the inspection of the schools in 
their district. 

19. Administrative Branches: branches 
dealing with such matters as stores, 
accounts, staff records, property and 
transport. 

20. Т, * Colleges: are controlled by 
the Department of Education and 
may be of two types: (a) for the 
training of primary school teachers 
and (b) in conjunction with the 
uvm and other institutions of 
higher education for the training of 
secondary school teachers, 

21. Primary Schools: schools providing a 


13. 


Principal Research and Guidana 
Officer: responsible to the Director 
General for the administration of the 
vocational and educational guidance 
and adjustment service, the supervision 
of the work of school counsellors and 
the conduct of special psychological 
testing and research work, 


15 and 17. Inspectors and Special Supr. 


visors: Inspectors are responsible for 
the professional guidance of teaches 
and for the inspection of schools ina 
district, Special supervisors haw 
similar duties in special fields such 
аз art, music, cookery and 
education, 


basic education for pupils up to the 18, Counsellors: educational and vocationil 
age of about 12 years, counsellors who are responsible to 
22. Secondary Schools: schools of various Principal Research and Guidano 
types, covering between them acade- Officer in the field of psychological 
mic, vocational, commercial and testing and child guidance, and att 
agricultural courses, attached, for administrative purposes 
23. Technical Schools: schools providin, to a high school or post-pi 
full-time and Part-time day an school central to their district. 
evening courses in the various branches 19. Administrative Branches: bran 
of technical education, together with dealing with finance, proj 
part-time day and evening trade teachers, schools, statistics. 
apprentice courses. 20. Technical Colleges: provide tradi 
courses for apprentices, ce! A: 
courses, and diploma courses. 
STATE B rofessional level which give training 
"T in the basic sciences and the appli 
1. Minister of Education: as for State A. of these to industry. Р 
2. Director of Technical Education: ad. 22. Schools and School Pupils: the | 
ministrative head of Department of include primary and several type i 
Technical Education, responsible to secondary schools which pro T 
Minister, basic education, free and seculat, 
3. Director-General: administrative head pupils during the period of compulsi | 
of State Department of Education, education from 6 to 15 years 
T. Secretary: as for State A. beyond. 1 
10 and 12. Staff Inspectors: administrative 23. Other Institutions: these include 


officers attached to the Head Office 
of the Department of Education, who 


State Public Library, Museu 


Art Gallery, and Observatory, 


Council 


deal with such matters as school Council, a National Fitness C 
planning, accommodation, special and a Conservatorium of Music. 
courses and occasional special in- 

spections. 
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to keep teachers informed on new ways of meeting class- 
гете District inspectors are usually responsible 
for the conduct of meetings where professional topics are 
discussed, and for the arrangement of visits to other schools 
where special work is being done. Official publications 
of the Education Departments contain articles dealing 
with both educational theory and practice, and, in most 
States, teachers’ organizations publish magazines containing, 
among other material, articles dealing with educational 
theory. 

Each State has its own system of promotions, and these 
are closely tied to salary schedules. In general, after hares 
Teachers’ College, a teacher may progress for a perio 
varying from 5 to 12 years, receiving annual incremental 
advances in salary. At the end of that period, it is necessary 
to meet some special requirement before receiving promotion. 
The special requirement may be a p pts level of efficiency, 
or the passing of an examination. The system of promotion 
and payment of salaries in force in New South Wales is 
quoted as an example. 

As at 30 July 1955, a two years’ trained certificated 
assistant teacher in New South Wales would begin teaching 
at a salary of £867 (£737 for a woman), and salary increases 
would be automatic over the following nine years ар 10 
£1,250 (£1,063). Two further increase up to 21,398 (£1,198) 
would then be possible, if services were satisfactory. There- 
after, promotion depends on being appointed to specific 
positions. Appointments to these posts are made from 
various promotion lists prepared by special Departmental 
committees. The positions to which primary teachers may 
be promoted are those of deputy-headmaster or deputy- 
headmistress, headmaster or headmistress. The classification 
and salary of these positions depends upon the number of 

upils enrolled at the school to which promotion is made. 

e salaries for these promotion positions range up to 
£2,025 for men and £1,603 for women. 

Although about half of the teachers in State schools in 
Australia are men, the ratio varies considerably from State 
to State. Only women teachers are employed in the infants" 
schools and in girls' schools. However, men predominate 
in the senior positions, both because of their greater 
preponderance amongst those with long service and because 
the higher promotion positions are generally reserved for 
men, except for those in infants’ schools and girls’ schools. 
_ In the non-government schools appointment of teachers 
is generally made by the he of the particular 
school on the advice of the headmaster. 


Welfare services 


There is little opportunity for local participation in thy 
centralized systems of educational administration, Pulli, 
interest is expressed through Parent and Citizen organi. 
zations. Although the names of these bodies differ in thy 
various States they have similar aims: to promote the 
interests of the school by bringing parents, pupils ang 
teaching staff together; to help provide teaching aids not 
ond by the Department; to provide recreational 
materials; to assist in securing the regular attendance of 
children at school; to help find accommodation for teachers, 
In all States the Parent and Citizen organizations haye 
affiliated to become State-wide bodies. Those, in turn, are 
members of an Australia-wide body, the Australian Council 
of School Organizations. 


Medical services for children. Provision is made in all States 
for the medical inspection of children. This programme is 
administered either by the State Department of Health or 
by a special section of the State Department of Education, 
Except in remote areas children are examined regularly 
and parents are advised of any medical or dental treatment 
required, Particularly in the case of dental care, some 
remedial treatment is given. It is part of the duty ofa 
school inspector to inspect buildings and grounds for clean- 
liness and, in some States, health authorities also have 
some responsibility of this kind. Doctors, dentists, nurses, 
psychiatrists and social workers are among the personnel 
engaged in school health welfare work. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most pressing problems which are being met in 
Australia are those associated with the provision of schod 
accommodation and the recruitment of teachers to meet 
rising enrolments. All Education Departments have large 
building schemes under way and have taken various steps 
to obtain additional teaching staff. 

The extension of cn | centres since 1940 has placed 
heavy demands upon the comparatively few teachers 
experience who are available to take charge of kindergartens: 
Kindergarten unions are also facing a critical inancial 
problem. The grants which have been made to them ovet 
the years are not proving sufficient to meet the rise M 
salaries of pre-school teachers. 


————————————M A 


Nore. As school systems vary from State 
to State this diagram is simplified. At the 
secondary level it shows types of courses 
available rather than types of schools. 


infant school: school comprisi; pre- 
primary classes and the fint two 
classes of the primary course. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

primary school: duration of primary 
course proper varies from six to eight 
years according to the State. 
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secondary or high school: secondary school 
offering one or more of the various 
courses shown in the diagram (academic, 
agricultural, art and music, commercial, 
home science, modern, technical). Modern 
includes consolidated and area schools. 


INSTITUTIONS AT POST-SECONDARY LEVEL 


A. Universities, includin, Uni i 
of Technology. — ey. 


ирок 


ner шош 


. Senior technical college (diplom: 


Conservatoriums of music. 

Library schools. 

Teachers’ colleges. „й 
Professional and vocational train 
schools. 

Naval college. 

Military and air force colleges. О 
professional courses). 

Apprentice trade schools. 
Agricultural colleges. 


. Business colleges. 
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[—— EXAMINATIONS and AWARDS 


А Intermediate Certificate, Proficiency 
Certificate, Junior Public Examination, 
Junior Certificate, Schools' Boord Cer- 
tificate, Modern Schools’ Certificate. 


( Leaving Certificate, Matriculation, 
Senior Public Examination. 


Leaving Honours, Matriculation. 

@ Trained Teacher's Certificate. 

O Appropriate vocational certificate or 
diploma. 

® Appropriate end-of-course award. 

© Bachelor's degree. 

© Master's degree. 

® Doctorate 
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Much thought is being given to the provision of schooling 
for handicapped children. The recent visits to Australia 
of overseas experts on the education of deaf and mentally 
handicapped children have done much to stimulate develop- 
ment in these fields. With the interest being taken in the 
provision of suitable secondary education for all, attention 
is being given to the selection and guidance necessary during 
primary schooling to direct pupils into the form of secondary 
education from which they would derive most benefit. 

The use of modern teaching aids is still developing in 
Australia. Large numbers of schools make use of radio 
broadcasts, and special booklets are prepared to assist 
pupils and teachers to make the best use of the broadcasts. 
In some cases, the broadcasts are linked with filmstrips. 
Five of the States have their own filmstrip production 
units and are by far the largest producers in Australia, 
Films are obtained on loan from Education Department 
libraries. Teacher training courses now include the study 
of methods for using both the radio and films to the best 
advantage in the classroom, but much still remains to be 
done in this direction. 


Education in the Northern Territory 


The education of white children and children of mi: 
blood in the Northern Territory is provided by the South ` 
Australian Department of Education under an agreement 
with the Commonwealth. The Commonwealth has, how. 
ever, set up special schools for aboriginal children, which 
follow a special syllabus with four objectives: 


1. To equip aboriginal children ultimately to support 
themselves and their families in the economic and social 
structure of the Northern Territory. 

2. To encourage the improvement of aboriginal environ. 
mental conditions, both domestic and communal. 

3. To discover and provide for the development of the 
talents and creative abilities of aboriginal children, 

4. To bridge the gulf between the aboriginal heritage and 
the culture in which these people must ultimately take 
independent economic places, 

The Commonwealth also advises and supervises the work 

of mission schools, 
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Sources. Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary 1950-54. In 1954, there were some 
1,777,000 students enrolled in all educational institutions, 
not including 84,000 adults attending various types of adult 
education classes. This makes a school-going population 
equal to about 20 per cent of the total population, Pre- 
primary education accounted for 2 per cent of the total 
enrolment; primary education 71 per cent; secondary 
education 20 per cent; technical colleges (including part- 
time students) about 4 per cent; higher education, including 
teacher training colleges, 2 per cent; and special education 
for handicapped and exceptional children, 1 per cent. In 
the primary and secondary schools, girls were enrolled in 
nearly equal numbers as boys. In teacher training colleges, 
women students were in the majority; but at the universities 
they made up only 21 per cent of the total enrolment. 
Estimated figures indicate that women teachers occupied 
about 60 per cent of the teaching posts at the primary 
level, and about 40 per cent at the secondary level. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 32 in primary schools and 
23 in secondary schools. Between 1950 and 1954, total 
enrolment in all primary and secondary schools increased 
approximately 25 per cent; in the technical colleges, 74 per 
cent; and in teacher training colleges, 45 per cent. Only at the 
universities, there was a slight decrease in enrolment during 
1952-54 as compared with 1950 and 1951. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the development 
since 1930 of Government primary schools only. Prior to 
1950, enrolment figures related more or less to gross 
enrolment; for 1950-54 they refer to census enrolment. 
Hence the two series of figures are not strictly comparable. 
This explains in part the apparent decline of the enrolment 
ratio during the entire period covered in this table. A further 
explanation is that the statistics of earlier years may not 


give as accurate a division between primary and secondary 
level enrolment as those of more recent years. In any case, 
an average enrolment ratio over 60 must be considered as 
relatively high, since the primary school course is generally 
6-7 years (8 years in one State), and only about 77 per cent 
of the total primary enrolment is accounted for in the 
Government schools. It may also be noted in Table 2 that 
the proportion of women teachers in Government primary 
schools has been 50 per cent or more during most of the 
period, and that the average pupil-teacher ratio has been 
gradually reduced from 38 in the earlier years to 32 or less 
in the most recent years. 


Retardation in primary grades, Table 3 gives the age-grade 
distribution of pupils in the pre-primary and first six grades 
of public primary schools in 1954, Taking 6 years as the 
normal age for pupils in the first grade, the table shows 
a small proportion of pupils (2 to 9 per cent) in each grade 
who were 2 years or more above normal age. The number 
of pupils remaining in primary school after the age of 14 is, 
however, quite negligible. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953/54 (fiscal year begins 1 July) by the Federal and 
State Governments, amounted to approximately 88 million 
Australian pounds. This came to an average of nearly £10 
per inhabitant. It also represents about 2.3 per cent of the 
estimated national income for that year. Excluding the 
amount for capital expenditure, the distribution of the 
total amount by object of expenditure shows 52 per cent 
for pre-primary and primary education; 27 per cent for 
secondary and vocational education (including some higher 
education); 4 per cent for teacher training; 10 per cent 
for higher education; 4 per cent for central administration; 
and the rest for special and adult education, the latter 
including expenditure for libraries, museums and ex- 


hibitions. (See Table 4.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


e Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Toul Female Total Fai 
Pre-primary 
Publiepreschooleentres* . . . . . . | 1098 *100 К s 
Private schools affliated with the Australian Pre-school Association a sen **1 310 ae 10 Ж 
EE S uu сз 7 рт urine ию E 
ERST s a ; MT 1953 ros gc E 
EN M Litus CN PS „ДЕ 1952 is E 
c cuori trei у= M A XAR Ас Р”, 1951 s tae 3 
a AOE io Т fers qos 535 *58 617 * 
Primary* 
Public primary Aid ега аса (Me Loos 7165 30 362 970 369 465 268 
B rim. ordi А *1 303 *8 703 *287 848 — *149818 
EUIS HEAR клы ao ot ч *8468 | *39065 *1258217  *615 086 
” . Si Aa . . *8 479 *38 385 *]198475 — *586326 
» ROA i LEES rw . . *8 463 *36 715 *1 141 197  *55887] 
» . . Leer . . ` . . "^Y *8 476 *35 120 *1 064091 — *525655 
» A ЫТ Е (ey. a ль А + Jade *8 612 *34 444 *20 476 *1 011 342 *4941% 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools DW ра Е А TES N PA 709 11 288 4377 252 533 119713 
Private secondary schools rattled, ws 2 анне *619 *3 986 *2 251 96 168 247744 
A E Wi le Ua E ¿ Wg *1328 *15274 *6 628 *348 701 *167 457 
EM eI Mm ien RU Sero.) < *1 213 *14 018 *6 096 *330 938 — *159263 
” Б ө үнө Dl taa zie faniau aA *1 223 *13 416 *5 935 *309 971  *149 364 
ee Ee ul. AL RAS Mte UE *1 200 *12 969 *5 964 *288 439 — *134418 
oS cose ono vec PM Ут, “аллан d: *1 184 *12 148 *5 452 *269 999 9132 410 
Vocational 
Public technical colleges š 
¿U h К DC ROM ИНА 2^ WA. *150 "*3 690 ess **77 900 ө 
” . . . H . . . . . ` . . 143 *3 223 ; **76 600 “ 
” . . . . . . . » E " ` . 143 2961 **71 400 
» ERY ИИК УР OP "d а . . 16 "2 186 **66 250 
ee ieee PR 114 2621 **44 750 ө 
training colleges 
WE LT. Abe dieses o 20 su 190 7866 461 
PEE UA Жам d um» 19 465 116 1205 4107 
cote u ibe ail ee ae 18 *413 153 5 997 3354 
Ne КОЛЫ ЕЛЬ > л 16 *317 144 5 795 3235 
Tdi Se мб о ey rey чы 15 *331 132 5 439 2800 
EU vu ho ОПЕЕ e e 9 3410 i 29 445 6212 
E mu ари ма 9 | озш edd 
Berufe cus Do 9 3 091 ` 28792 — 599 
Mr ira eae T. 9 2 998 БА 29 641 E 
ES 195. SA 9 3 082 $us 31671 24 
ОУ Su 8 2388 ae 30 630 E 
Тан, there are pre-school classes attached to other public teachers have been excluded where possible. However, dat % 
È enrolment in special classes have not been exclude 
£ Tu nds Uy i js school classes attached to public schools, incomplete information ree eut States, ing at 
iftached t abli ( s E Pupils enrolled in pre-school classes 5. Total teaching staff of technical colleges, including those teaching к 
4. Since the Б liable А higher education level, but not including part-time teachers 
У epu bs le figures for private schools refer to total numbered some 3,620 in 1954). 
vae iuge t E Sebast - e made of data 6. Including part-time students (74,000 in 1954). 
have been classified as secondary. Data on special al реа 1. Universities only, 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | ¿q Number Teasing staff Sindet sheolad 
esa es atal Female Total Female 
Special 
Schools and classes for mentally handicapped children... 1954 
~ Schools and classes for physically handicapped children | | | — 1934 x Th 
Welfare schools and classes... . . . ysis Я 1954 1039 1286 
Classes for children of superior ability . . . | | | ` 1954 (29) 994 
OCC a г - 1954 1107 21 294 
SM h ges pile Be 
» ЕТУ yer 1952 5 y 
” ar gi . 1951 .. ... 
” =. з NI MN э. 1950 . 
Adult 
University tutorial classes =... . . . . , .| 1984 179 10 ap ° авто 
Workers’ Educational Association classes . . . l | , 1954 42 m fn 4 460 
Other adult education courses. . . . . . . . . 1954 5 550 ... sae 75 000 Ay 
Дов. . зу ОУ EDS SEEMS 1954 5771 ... ... 84300 ... 
£ ё à > ; Ы о 76 ad Dn КҮ Т 1953 Dn ses uy ... ... 
a ; . б . D лаар БНА: srl 1952 


8. In addition there аге 391 special classes attached to regular schools, 10. In addition there are 29 special classes attached to regular schools, 
9. In addition there are 67 special classes attached to regular schools. 11. In addition there are 516 special classes attached to regular schools, 


2, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government PRIMARY Scuoors* 


Estimated 
child population 
(5—14 yeu 


Primary 
enrolment 
ratio 


Teachers Pupils Average 
AR rr Lemeolmint 


Per cent female Per teacher (thousands) 


2. Beginning 1950 all data were compiled by a different method of 


1. In 1954 data for non-government schools are estimated to be as ing. The number of pupils from 1950 to 1954 refer to census 
follows: schools, 1,303; teachers, 8,703 (7,408 F.); pupils, 287,848 rica for the tete to gross enrolment. The number of 
(149,818 F.). teachers from 1950 to 1954 include student-teachers, monitors and 

part-time teachers. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 
T. 
pe DU egre ED 1 3 4 5 6 чи 
—6 M. 23 882 27 056 45 = "S "E тә! 50 983 
Е. 22315 25 337 56 — = =e > 47 708 
6 M. 3937 59732 11766 33 = > — 15 468 
F. 3381 54458 12217 46 = = = 70 102 | 
1 M. 160 17 769 55 460 8 850 48 = — 82 287 | 
F. 104 14 036 52817 9843 49 _ — 16 849 
8 M. 19 1825 18014 42 081 5345 30 — 61314 | 
F. 30 1190 14178 40954 6150 42 — 62 544 
9 M. — 348 2383 20 613 37 529 5 228 27 66 128 
F. 5 232 1513 16234 31192 5918 40 61 794 
10 M. 1 115 515 3690 20010 33 327 4957 62 615 | 
F. 2 10 361 2485 16 382 33 706 5 663 58 669 
ll M. — 54 184 845 4471 18 441 21935 51 930 
F. 2 40 116 518 3000 15 720 27 987 47 383 
12 M. 1 26 84 297 1055 5 032 19 019 25514 
F. — 26 49 187 742 3 668 16 337 21 009 
13 M. — 13 44 140 368 1249 4811 6 625 
F. 2 5 23 99 255 844 3481 4109 
14 M. — 5 22 25 19 242 189 1162 
F. 2 8 17 3 73 170 506 810 
15+ M. = 13 10 22 41 128 169 383 
F. 3 ll 1 20 31 65 103 244 
M. 28000 106956 88 527 76 596 68 946 63 677 57 707 490 409 
Тоне + | е Е. 25 846 95 413 81 358 70 420 64 474 60 193 54117 451821 
MF. 53846 202369 169885 147016 133420 123870 111824 942 230 
= . 64 7.6 8.7 9.8 10.8 11.9 . 
Median age.» . . + 4 . 64 7.5 8.6 97 10.7 11.8 
. 64 7.6 87 9.7 108 11.8 . 
Normal age for grade t B (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) А 
аан of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age, . 


Note. Enrolment as at 1 August 1954, but including 1953 figures for Tasmania, 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1953/54 (in thousands of Australian pounds) | 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure ical 

Federal Government Major poe | 

ТЕ O IS 8453 79 496 | 

A, Current expenditure. . . . . . . 35 | 

Central administration . . | | l l l Í s 15 2939 ^ | 

Pre-primary and primary education . . l 1 | l 2846 35 588 | 
Secondary and vocational education . . | | . 10 720 
Vocational education? . . . . | l З 16 63 
Rencher traning; амо а ee = ee a 3 253 
University education CLE T ERE Q ; T. o5 07 3 183 
Special education* E P CLA DES MS du E 8 
Adult education? Fe E AA 515 1 290 

B. Capital expenditure. . . . , ‚Жш 18 


1, Including some higher education, 2. ; * x z 5 E i cation 
is included in pre-primary and primary бедиш ро dre ма seve sight z hearing only. Other expenditure on special edu 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,000. 
Total area: 8 square miles; 21 square kilometres. 
Population density: 500 per square mile; 190 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars, 


HISTORICAL 


The development of Nauru began with the discovery of de- 
posits of phosphate in 1900. In 1919, the island came under 
British mandate, being administered by the Commonwealth 
of Australia. Compulsory education between the ages of 6 
and 16 (15 years for Europeans) was introduced in 1921 
under the Compulsory Education Ordinance, 1921. Pro- 
vision was made in 1925 for a further compulsory period of 
12 months for instruction in technical training or domestic 
arts. In 1947, Nauru became a trusteeship jointly held by 
Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand, under the full 
administrative responsibility of Australia. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Under the Compulsory Education Ordinance 1921-51, the 
Administrator of the island is empowered to make rules, 
regulations and orders for the conduct and maintenance 
of schools and the attendance of pupils. 

Administration of the educational programme is the re- 
sponsibility of a European Director of Education, to whom 
all teachers are responsible. Certain European teachers have 
supervising responsibilities as do the Nauruan Superinten- 
dent of Nauruan schools and the Nauruan head teachers. 

The major objectives of educational policy are to provide 
free secular education for all children in the territory, to 
encourage the indigenous inhabitants to take full advantage 
of the facilities provided, to provide in proper cases for 
further education outside Nauru, and to raise the edu- 
cational standard of the indigenous inhabitants with the 
ultimate objective of fitting them for self-government. З 

With the object of increasing the Nauruan community’s 
interest in its schools and of facilitating liaison with the 
Nauruan Local Government Council, an Education Ad- 
visory Committee was set up in 1953. It consists of three 
Members of the Council, two European Members, and one 
Senior Nauruan Member of the Education Department 
staff. The Committee advises the Director on local matters 
and is kept informed of developments and plans for the 
education of Nauruan children. J 

Education is compulsory from the age of 6 to 16. Children 
are always accepted in schools at 5 years of age under the 
Provisions of the Compulsory Education Ordinance. In 
view of the high compulsory leaving age, almost all children 
proceed to secondary education. Education is free and, 
With the co-operation of the people themselves and with 


NAURU 
Trust Territory 


Prepared in November 1955 and revised in April 1956 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, Sydney. 


penalties for non-attendance, there is no serious problem 
in ensuring the attendance of all children. Every child has 
access to a school convenient to home. 

All the costs of the provision of primary education in 
Administration schools are borne by the Administration. 
Parents are not required to make any contributions to 
their children's education. Of the private schools on Nauru, 
that conducted by the Sacred Heart Mission is financed 
entirely from the Mission's own resources; the second, 
provided by the British Phosphate Commissioners, was 
brought under direct Administration control in 1954. 

The population of Nauru is too small to require a complex 
system of supervision and control. The Director of Education 
and, by delegation, certain other officers of the staff of the 
Education Department, are responsible for supervision and 
the maintenance of standards. Regulations made under 
the Compulsory Education Ordinance provide for non- 
Administration schools and their teachers to be registered, 
and provide for the maintenance of standards in such 
schools. The Government Medical Officer supervises matters 
relating to health and hygiene in schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


Nauruan pupils proceed from primary schools to the Nauruan 
secondary school or to secondary schools in Australia. 
European children proceed from the European primary 
school to secondary schools in Australia. 


Pre-primary schools 


Children are admitted to the preparatory grade of the 
primary schools from the beginning of the school year in 
which they reach the age of 5. There is a trained Australian 
kindergarten teacher attached to the Department of Edu- 
cation. There is no pre-school education on the island. 


Primary schools 


The European school provides education similar to that 
provided in small rural schools in the Australian State of 
Victoria. The Nauruan primary school is a consolidated 
entity, although pending the completion of a new building, 
classes are still held at different parts of the island. it 
provides a preparatory grade and Grades I to VI. A small 
school is maintained for Gilbert and Ellice Island children 
and for some Chinese children who, as immigrants, have a 
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poorer knowledge of English than the Nauruans have. There 
is one private school, the Sacred Heart Mission school, which 
is attended mainly by Nauruan children and which adheres 
to the same pattern as the Administration Nauruan primary 
school. 

The different schools are maintained because of the 
differing needs of the population groups, and not on the 

ounds of racial segregation. The European school has 
both European and Chinese pupils; the Gilbert and Ellice 
Islanders’ school has also some Chinese pupils; and the 
Nauruan primary school has European and Nauruan 
children in one of its preparatory classes. 

There are no regulations limiting the size of classes. Most 
classes have less than 30 children. 

Retardation is becoming progressively less serious as 
Nauru recovers from the effects of the second world war. 
This problem has been largely overcome by the improvement 
of teaching methods and of the standards of teachers. 

In view of the small size of Nauru, full supervision is 
possible of all classes of the Nauruan primary school, in- 
cluding those which are situated away from the main school 
building. All classes are being progressively centralized as 
sections of the new primary school building are constructed. 
The European school and the Gilbert and Ellice Islanders’ 
school will remain as separate schools. 

Holidays and school hours are generally similar to those 
of Australian schools. 

The role of the Administration as the Sacred 
Heart School, the only private school on Nauru, is restricted 
to supervision to ensure proper standards. 


Curricula and methods. The European school follows the 
curriculum of the Australian State of Victoria, since its 
ape normally eps to secondary education in Australia. 

he other schools follow a curriculum which was originally 
that of the State of Victoria but which has been greatly 
altered in accordance with the needs dictated by the Nauruan 
environment. There is now a number of trained Australian 
teachers who instruct and encourage the Nauruan teachers 
to use modern teaching methods. 


Examination system. The majority of ils progress 
normally from class to class and from 58 ae popa to 
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secondary school. Promotion is usually made on the bas 
of satisfactory progress, although in some cases children 
have been promoted because of age. Satisfactory completion - 
of the primary course is the requirement for entrance to thy 
secondary school. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are appointed by the Administra. 
tion. Nine teachers are trained Australian teachers and 9j 
are Nauruans. The standard of the latter is progressive) 
rising. There is a full programme of in-service training for 
Nauruan teachers, together with detailed guidance and 
advice at all times. There are no institutions for teacher 
training on Nauru. One Nauruan commenced training at 
the Эу Teachers’ College in 1955, and another will 
commence there in 1956. 

The salaries of European teachers are approximately the 
same as those of Australian teachers with similar qualife 
cations and duties, with the addition ofa territorial allowance, 
The salaries of Nauruan teachers are expressed in margin 
in addition to the Nauruan basic wage. The Nauruan Super 
intendent of Schools receives a margin of £609 p.a., and the 
maximum margin for senior head teachers is £332 p.a. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Educational planning is conditioned by the fact that the 
phosphate deposits of Nauru will be worked out within the 
next 55 years, and that it will probably be necessary then 
for the majority of the Nauruan people to find a home 
elsewhere. The major problems are those of improving the 
standard of English, improving the standard of the teacher 
employed, and of providing opportunities for vocational an 
higher training. Considerable progress has been made in il 
these fields and the educational standard of the Nauru 
people has advanced rapidly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
AUSTRALIA, DEPARTMENT or TERRITORIES. Report to the General 


Assembly of the United Nations on the administration of the Trist 
Territory of Nauru, Canberra, Goverment Printer. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. In 1954, there were 612 pupils 
enrolled in 9 public and 2 private schools with a total staff 
of 33 teachers. This means about 15 per cent of the total 
population were going to school. The proportion of girls 
enrolled was about 45 per cent. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio for all schools combined was less than 20. Total enrol- 
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| 
ment increased 15 per cent between 1950 and 1954, шон ` 
due to the increased enrolment of girls. (See Table 1) | 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 

in 1954/55 amounted to 28,211 Australian pounds repii 
are average expenditure of about £7 per мй | 
tant. Nauruan education took up 86 per cent of the teii 
amount; European and other education 14 per cent. (5% 
Table 2.) 


AUSTRALIA: NEW GUINEA 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


— — SES ÉL SSS ph е O 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of славыда фын 
institutions 
Total Female Total Female 
Primary 

Public primary schools . . . 4 . ... 1954 8 25 J 353 *158 
Private primary schools . . . . . . . 1954 2 3 3 153 *68 
Тоа. ОИ 1954 10 28 ea 506 *226 
ЖҮ T 2 b б л» ИНА 1953 10 29 n 466 *208 
” 1952 10 30 š 431 *192 
20 1951 9 30 395 *178 
” . . 1950 9 29 406 *142 

Secondary 
Public secondary school . . . . . . , 1954 1 4 84 *37 
Secondary class in private primary school . . . 1954 (1) 1 1 22 *10 
Total ; =, CIAM SUEDE M 1954 1 5 ... 106 *47 
ay . б 5 0 A RE tm ne 1953 1 4 82 "37 
ay. i Ж . . . ТЕТ I e 1952 1 4 56 *33 
» РАЕН" 1951 1 3 ... 30 *13 


1, Public school only. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 
(in Australian pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . . . . 28 211 
Nauruan education 
Salaries and wages . . . 14 045 
Other expenses . . . 10 322 
European and other education 
Salarios °°; MAIN NE 3105 
Other expenses; МИШ 139 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,254,000. 

Total area: 93,000 square miles; 240,870 square kilometres. 
Population density: 13 per square mile; 5 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. 


HISTORICAL 


The present Trust Territory of New Guinea became a German 
possession in 1884. In 1920 the League of Nations conferred 
its mandate on the Commonwealth of Australia and in 1947 the 
General Assembly of the United Nations approved a trustee- 


NEW GUINEA 
Trust Territory 


Prepared in November 1955 and revised in April 1956 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, Sydney. 


ship agreement under which the Territory is administered by 
Australia. Since the end of the warwith Japan, the Trust Terri- 
tory has been administered jointly with the Territory of Papua 
as the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, under the pro- 
visions of the Papua New-Guinea Provisional Administration 
Act 1945-46 and the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949-54, 
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Education is controlled by the Education Ordinance 
1952 of the Territory of Papua and New Guinea, which 
provides that compulsory education may be introduced in 
specified areas. 7 1 

The early development of education in the Territory was 
associated with the work of the Christian missions, which 
still have large-scale educational responsibilities. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Education Ordinance 1952 of the Territory of Papua 
and New Guinea, which came into operation on 1March 1955, 
provides the legislative basis for the educational system. 
The basic provision of the Ordinance is that the control 
and direction of secular education in the Territory is the 
responsibility of the Administration. This Ordinance: 
(a) provides for the setting up of schools, pre-school centres, 
etc., by the Administrator; (b) allows the establishment 
of schools by native authorities, subject to the approval 
of the Administrator; (c) provides for the compulsory 
registration or recognition of all schools conducted by 
educational agencies other than the Administration; 
(d) provides for grants to be made by the Administration 
to missions or other educational agencies; (e) provides that 
the Administrator may declare that attendance of children 
in specified places is compulsory; (f) allows the Director 
of Education to determine the language or languages used 
in schools; (g) provides for the setting up of an Education 
Advisory Board to advise on educational matters, consisting 
of the Director of Education, four members appointed by 
the Administrator to represent the missions and other 
educational agencies of the Territory, and such other 
members, not exceeding four in number, as the Adminis- 
trator appoints; and (h) provides for the setting up of 
District Education Committees, appointed by the Adminis- 
trator, and composed of not more than five members, of 
whom at least one shall be a mission representative. 


Aims 


The aim of the Education Department is to extend 
educational facilities to all people of the Territory, both 
children and adults. It is aimed to make the school the 
centre of community interests, and there is strong emphasis 
on training in manual crafts and in agriculture. Educational 
policy is directed towards the preservation of valuable 
elements of indigenous society and towards helping the 
indigenous people to become adjusted to the changes 
resulting from the impact of other cultures. A further aim 
is universal literacy and the extension of the use of English 
as an eventual lingua franca, 


Extension of education 


The Education Ordinance 1952 provides that regular 
attendance at schools may be required in specified areas. 
It is intended that this provision should be applied in 
certain more highly developed parts of the Territory in the 
near future. The introduction of universal primary edu- 
cation in the Territory is not at present practicable since 
there are not enough schools and teachers ayailable, since 
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European influence in some areas is still at an early st 
and since compulsory education would have disruptive 
effects on native society in some less-developed areas, 


Administrative pattern 


Approval has recently been given to a reorganization of 
the structure of the Department of Education, Thy 
organization provides for responsibility to be vested in 
the Director and establishes four Divisions of the Depart. 
ment—Native Education, Non-Native Education, Technical 
Education and General Administration. 

Finance 

The full cost of primary education in Administration school 
is borne by the Administration. Education is free and m 
contributions are required of the parents of pupils in either 
Administration or mission schools. 

Large-scale contributions are made by the Administration 
to the missions in respect of their educational work. Thes 
include both a direct monetary grant and the provision 
of certain free school supplies. The total value of this 
assistance during 1954-55 was £70,040 for New Guinea anl 
£40,177 for Papua, and will increase over the next few years 


Supervision and control 


Inspection and supervision of Administration and mission 
schools is carried out by inspectors, district education 
officers and other officers of the Department of Education 
Since these are all trained and experienced teachers wit 
Australian qualifications, there is no requirement for the 
training of inspectors in the Territory. 


ORGANIZATION 


Non-native students undertake a six-year primary ой 
course from which they proceed to secondary schools eithet 
in Australia or in the Territory. i 

There are two educational streams for native children 
ci ge suitable education for urban and rural groupe 

rban groups take a seven-year station school course 
primary education followed by a three-year central schol 
course and a two-year secondary school course, at 
successful completion of which they receive the Territory 
leaving certificate. Rural groups receive fouryears' schooling 
in a village school and four years in a village higher sch 
at the end of which they proceed to rural central an 
secondary schools, 


Pre-primary schools 


There are seven pre-school centres in New Guinea and th 
in Papua. Pre-school education is supervised by 2 

school officer, attached to the Department of Health. a 
Administration provides full-time qualified pre” m 
teachers at five centres, and a subsidy to the five b 
centres of £10 per child per annum, with a minimum po. 
ment of £150 p.a. In addition, the Administration subs 
local committees which erect proper buildings, at Ë 
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of £3 to each £2 raised by the committee. A wide range 
of services are provided by the Department of Health in 
all pre-school matters and the pre-school officer regularly 
visits all centres. 


Primary schools 


The length of the primary school course is seven years in 
station schools and eight years in the village course (four 
years in village schools followed by four years in village 
higher schools). 

Separate schools are maintained fornative and non-native 
children because of the widely differing educational needs 
and backgrounds of these two groups. Where appropriate, 
separate schools are maintained for Asian, European and 
mixed race pupils. There are no special schools for retarded, 
advanced or handicapped children. 

There are no regulations fixing the maximum size of 
classes. The overall teacher-pupil ratio is approximately 
1:22 in Administration schools and 1:26 in mission schools. 

The chief problems in the Territory education system 
are not so much those of retardation as those of advancing 
the education of the native people so that they can benefit 
from the higher levels of education, 

Most of the mission schools are one-teacher schools. This 
is because they function in areas where the village is the 
largest effective social unit and because they mostly provide 
elementary education only. Administration schools are 
generally at higher levels of education and about one quarter 
only are one-teacher schools. 

The rural school system is designed for those pupils who 
still live within the indigenous village environment. These 
schools consequently provide for a more gradual extension 
of the use of English and stress matters such as gardening 
and nature science which will be of direct use to the pupils 
on their leaving school, 

The Administration plays a large part in the primary 
education provided by mission organizations. The grants in 
aid and school supplies provided have been mentioned above. 
Curricula, textbooks, etc., produced by the Administration 
are available to the missions, which also have the benefit 
of special studies and research undertaken. Supervision of 
all mission schools is undertaken in order to maintain proper 
educational standards, 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum for non-native 
schools is similar to those of schools in the Australian States, 
since most of these pupils proceed to secondary schools in 
Australia, y 
A new curriculum for native schools was introduced in 
1955. Stress is laid on the teaching of English (which is 
a foreign language to the native people), and the subjects 


taken include hygiene, first aid, horticulture and nature 
study, handicrafts, art and social studies. 


Examinations. Progress to secondary education is dependent 
on successful completion of the primary school course. 

A special examination is held to determine which children 
shall proceed to secondary schools in Australia under Ad- 
ministration scholarships or grants. 


Teaching staff. European teachers in Administration schools 
are generally trained and qualified in Australia. Native 
teachers attend one of two types of course, which are 
үре at a number of centres: (a) a one-year course 
ollowing the completion of the second year of the central 
school course, which qualifies them to teach in village higher 
schools; or (b) the full teacher training course, consisting 
of one year of professional study following the completion 
of the full secondary school course. 

Correspondence and refresher courses are also provided 
for native teachers, in addition to advice and guidance 
which is available at all times from the European officers 
of the Department of Education. 

The salaries of native teachers in Administration schools 
were as follows at 30 June 1955: supervisory teachers: £21.5.0 
to £25 per month; teachers and instructors: £5 to £20 per 
month; probationary teachers: £1.5.0 to £2.10.0 per month. 
There must be added the cost of maintenance, rations, per- 
sonal equipment, and transport for teachers and their wives, 
allof which are provided free of charge by the Administration. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The major proposals for the immediate future are: (a) a 
large-scale increase in the number, and improvement of 
the standard, of indigenous teachers; (b) recruitment of 
additional European staff; (c) the development of ver- 
naculars as teaching media for the earliest stage of schooling; 
(d) the extension of the use of English with the view to 
its becoming the eventual lingua franca of the Territory; 
(e) the increased educational use of such media as films, 
radio, publications; (f) continued encouragement of mission 
educational activities; (g) the identification of all aspects 
of education with community interests; (h) an increasingly 
rural bias in general education, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source, Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Papua and New Guinea. Department of Education. Return 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in ША 
educational institutions totalled more than 92,000, or nearly 


8 per cent of the total population. The largest part of this 
enrolment consisted of pupils in mission schools, mostly at 
the primary level. Of all the primary school pupils, 38 per 
cent were girls. Among the staff of 3,600 teachers, only 
6 per cent were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio 
was 25 in primary schools, 20 in secondary schools, and 
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less than 10 in vocational schools. Comparisons between 1954 missions from their own funds. Excluding £21,009 


i difficult because of by the missions on school buildings, the distribution 

de pes ei Pesca ot qata (See Table 1.) total current expenditure shows that 46 per cent was 
on mission schools, plus 12 per ра; ‘spent directly by th 
i cation. tal diture on education Government on native education and 7 per cent on the voeg. 
eco hay ear aa 1 FER eU to 426,796 tional training of natives; 7 per cent was spent on Europea 
Australian ia averaging about one-third of a ound education, 1.5 per cent on Asian and part-native education, 


ah : J i 
: itant. Thi t includes £50,000 given by the 20 per cent on administration (salaries); and 1 per cent fop 
oe. Sion КОКО ine £156,000 ries by the otherexpenses, including public library services. ( ce Table?) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 


- 


Level of education and type of institution == E 


Pre-primary 
Public play centres 
Total . . 


Public mixed race primary schools 
Public native primary schools , 
Private European primary school 
Private Asian primary schools .— . 
Private mixed race primary schools 


DITS 


Secondary 

General 

Public Asian secondary school . 4 1 

Public native secondary schools 1 — 

Private native secondary schools 46 25 

ү E ое 51 26 

” 34 17 
” 27 11 
” . 16 1 
” Sa 17 6 

Vocational 

Public technical trai centres. NAME + — 

Private ra eet centres . "ors в А 

Private domestic science centres . Jte 1+ E 45 4 

EQUIS Saas š АД; . 53 4 

SOR ERA ағ; E 38 4 
” ` . sl oB . 29 4 
” "v ` 28 4 
. 25 4 

Teacher training 


Быр ваши training centre 
ivate teacher training centres 
Total ae ug 
"enia алй уруга nc КЫ 
OEA AR 


CREME EUN 


FLS 


1, Teachers in public school only. 
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AUSTRALIA: PAPUA 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in Australian pounds) 


Object of expenditure 


Source of funds 


Educati Health i 
Юраш Denne Deane Missions 
Totalexpenditure .. 2 ‚у, 426 796 254416 15118 1004 156 258 
A. Current expenditure. . . . . . , 405 671 254 
Salaries SUCTUS s. ve^ Ld D el T ae 83 495 83 495 e — Sci ium AA 
European education. 7 l l | | | 28712 28 712 El ES 
Native education ` ` . l l 1 Í | 46983 46 933 EL др aS 
Asian and part-native education . . . , 5 893 5 893 Eu аш 22 
Native reconstruction training scheme ` 1 | 27178 11056 15118 1004 = 
Mission schools . . . . . Dern 185 607 50 474 — — 135 133 
Special services... ee 3 309 3 309 — 
Other current expenditure . 124 494 124 494 — ET = 
B. Capital expenditure. „з, . 21125 — — — 21125 


1. Including £4,689 on public library services. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 446,000. 

Total area: 90,540 square miles; 234,498 square kilometres. 
Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound — 2.24 U.S. dollars. 


Papua has been a Territory of the Commonwealth of 
Australia since 1906. Previously it had been a British pro- 
tectorate and, later, a British possession. Since the end of 
the second world war, Papua has been administered jointly 
with the Trust Territory of New Guinea under the provisions 
of the Papua-New Guinea Provisional Administration Act 
1945-46 and the Papua and New Guinea Act 1949-54. 
The early development of education in Papua, as in 
the case of the Trust Territory of New Guinea, was asso- 


PAPUA 


Prepared in November 1955 and revised in April 1956 by the 
National Advisory Committee for Unesco, Sydney. 


ciated with the work of the Christian missions in the 
Territory and these still play a large part in the educational 
system. 

Education in both Papua and the Trust Territory of New 
Guinea is controlled by the Education Ordinance 1952 of 
the Territory of Papua and New Guinea. 

Details of the educational system are set out in the entry 
relating to the Trust Territory of New Guinea. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source, Australia. Commonwealth Office of Education. 
Papua and New Guinea. Department of Education. Return 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, some 46,000 pupils, 
or about 10 per cent of the total population, were enrolled 
in all schools. The largest part of these were in about 800 
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mission schools, mostly at the primary level. About 42 per 
cent of the total enrolment were girls. Among the staff of 
1,700 teachers, only 25 per cent were women. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio was 26 in primary schools, and 11 in 
secondary vocational schools. Comparisons with previous 
years are difficult due to the uncertain degree of complete- 
ness in statistical coverage. (See Table 1.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953/54 (fiscal year begins 1 July) amounted to 228,362 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


School year 


Australian pounds, averaging ten shillings per i "m. 
This amount includes £44,000 spent by ae быы 
schools, in addition to £34,000 granted by the Соу 
to mission schools. Of the total expenditure, 34 per H 
was spent on mission schools, another 15 per cent p 
by the Government on native education, 10 per cent f, 
vocational training, 9 per cent for European e dust 
25 per cent for administration, and 7 per cent for s eil 
services and other current expenses. (See Table 2.) 


Number of Students enrolled. 


institutions 


Primary 


Public European primary schools . . . . 
Public native primary schools . . . . . 
Private European primary school . 
Private mixed race primary schools 
тен patiya primary schools . 


m ^r wv ЖИР 
” ce CO o 
m PASE. rs o 
» Abe a . 


Secondary 


General 


Public native secondary school. . . . 
[н олун secondary schools . . . 


» . 
” . 
” . 
” . 


Vocational 


Public technical school . . 
Private technical centres. . 
е фоне science centres 


3333 


1, Data on public school only. 
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2. Not including domestic science centres, 


40 949 
1 287 182 40 664 ө 
41 289 


8 — 170 = 

8 8 18 18 
33 8 358 % 
29 8 "282 "1 
29 1 1268 bp 
39 6 195 60 
29 6 278 8 
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2, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 (in Australian pounds) 


Object of expenditure 


Source of funds 


Education Health 

Department Deje capat O reed Missions 
Total expenditure . “IIA 178 294 5695 16 44357 
Central administration . Я adi CA A 
European education I ST ii 3 p Am E um 
Asian and part-native education . . . | 1 die dj Er 
Native education £. 2. 2.02 Dh 33340 a m mig 
Native reconstruction training scheme nen: 16 671 5 695 16 nu 
Missions schools =... . 4 . 1 1 33745 i 57 
Special services . «| Б Ж ИЕ ИКАН 3112 EET m Etat 
Other expenditure. . < . . 113 994 E d реч 


1. Including £6,028 for public library services. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,974,000, 

Total area: 32,375 square miles; 83,850 square kilometres. 

Population density: 215 per square mile; 83 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 15.9. 


HISTORICAL 


In Austria, primary school education had its origins in the 
monastery schools (Klosterschulen) and, from the thirteenth 
century onwards, was introduced on an ever wider scale 
into the parochial villages. It was brought under State 
control for the first time by Maria Theresa’s ‘General School 
Regulations’ of 6 December 1774; more than half of the 
present-day primaryschools already existed prior to that date. 

The next important law on education was that dealing 
with the ‘Political organization of German schools in the 
Imperial German hereditary States’, of 11 August 1805, but 
the existing school system is mainly based on Article 17 of 
the Constitution of 21 December 1867 as amended by the 
Imperial Law on Education ( Reichsvolksschulgesetz) of 14 May 
1869. The Supplementary Law on Education (Schulgesetz- 
Novelle) of 1883 limited the various subjects of instruction, 
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National income (1955 estimate): 81,100 million schillings, 
Official exchange rate: 100 schillings = 3.85 U.S. dollars (approx.). 
School year: early September to early July (40 weeks), 


Prepared by the Austrian National Commission for Unesco in 
October 1956, 


but included in the primary school system pre-primary 
establishments (kindergartens and day nurseries) and con- 
tinuation schools for young people above school age. This 
law also made it possible to facilitate individual and general 
school attendance at rural schools. In 1905 regulations were 
adopted codifying the organization of the school system. 
At the end of the first world war, a strong movement of 
reform swept oyer the whole school system, particularly in 
the field of primary education. This led to a new curriculum 
for the primary school (1926) which was finally adopted in 
1930 and is still in force. In 1927, the Austrian Parliament 
passed a law on upper primary schools (Hauptschulen) and 
middle or general secondary schools (Mittelschulen); under 
this law, the four-year Hauptschule replaced the old three- 
year Biirgerschule, the course beginning with the fifth grade 
of schooling. The political events which took place in Austria 
in 1934 led to the establishment of teacher training 
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regulations, which however, owing to the union of Austria 
with the German Reich, were never carried into effect. 

From 1938 to 1945, the fundamental spirit of the Austrian 
school system was completely destroyed, although its 
organization, forms and regulations were maintained; 
reorganization after the second world war had to overcome 
the difficulties created by the country’s spiritual and 
material defeat. Despite this exceptional situation, the 
modernization of the rural schools was initiated (1946); 
teacher training was improved; experimental rural schools 
were established (1947); admission to higher education was 
extended to graduates of teacher training schools; individual 
school-record books were introduced; a school psycholo 
service was organized, and so forth. A Law of 13 July 1949 
regulated the question of religious instruction, and a Law 
of 13 February 1952 modified the conditions governing 
admission to schools. On the basis of a skeleton law on the 
establishment and maintenance of primary schools (1955), 
the Austrian provincial diets passed new provincial laws 
on the matter. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 17 of the Constitution of 21 December 1867 is 
worded as follows: ‘Education shall be free. Every citizen 
legally qualified to do so may found educational establish- 
ments or teach at such establishments. Home instruction 
shall not be subject to any such limitation. Religious 
instruction in schools shall be provided by the churches 
or religious communities concerned. The State shall exercise 
supreme control over the educational system as a whole,’ 

The Law of 25 May 1868 amplifies the foregoing as 
follows: ‘Without detriment to this right of control, the 
church or religious community concerned shall be responsible 
for providing, directing and directly supervising the religious 
instruction and religious exercises intended for pupils of the 
corresponding faith at the primary schools (Vol chulen) 
and general secondary schools (Mittelschulen).’ 

The aims of the Volksschule are defined as follows by 
Section 1 of the Reichsvolksschulgesetz: ‘The role of the 
Volksschule is to bring children up in a religious and moral 
spirit, to develop their intelligence, to equip them with the 
basic knowledge and skills necessary in life and to prepare 
them to become useful members of the community.” 

With regard to the Hauptschule, the Federal Law of 
2 August 1927, which must be read in conjunction with 
the other existing legal provisions on the matter, completes 
the above definition as follows: ‘The role of the Hauptschule 
is to continue and complete the education provided by the 
lower cycle of primary studies and to prepare its pupils to 
take their place in everyday life or to enter vocational 
schools. In addition, it shall provide the more able pupils 
with the possibility of perc sii to secondary schools. 


Compulsory education 


An eight-year period of compulsory schooling now exists in 
Austria, having been established by the law on compulsory 
education (Reichsschulpflichtgesetz); the principle of com- 
pulsory education had already been introduced by Joseph II. 
Compulsory education also covers children whose school 
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enrolment is postponed because they are not yet physically 
or mentally mature for school work. The teachers from the 
schools of a locality, assembled in conference (Ortslehrey. 
konferenz), may require children who do not successful} 
complete their primary schooling to attend school for 4 | 
further period after the end of the normal period of com. _ 
pulsory schooling. After the fourth class of the Volksschule 
or of a special school for handicapped children (Sonder. 
schule), pupils can complete their compulsory schooling at 
a Hauptschule or a Mittelschule. 

The present legal basis of compulsory education is the ` 
Reichsschulpflichigesetz of 6 July 1938 and the Austrian 
Reichsvolksschulgesetz of 14 May 1869. 1 

In order to ensure that the provisions relating to com 

ulsory education are complied with, school records are 
Ее When a child first attends school, its name is entered 
in these records and information concerning its progress 
during the rest of the period of a Moog schooling is also 
noted in them. If the child transfers from one school to 
another, this information is sent to the new school. When 
the child leaves school, its name is removed from the school 
records. If a child fails to attend school without reasonable 
cause, the school authorities may inflict a fine on the child's 
parents or guardians. In fact, the rare cases of school truancy 
revealed by the Austrian school statistics are dealt with in 
this way, as soon as they become known. 

Children who receive home instruction which is approved 
and supervised by the school authorities are exempted from 
the obligation to attend school. Children suffering from 
a po or mental defects which make them unfitted for 
ordinary school instruction are completely exempted from 
compulsory education. The number of such охошр H is 
steadily diminishing owing to the construction of schools 
specially intended for children of this category, and it may 
be said that (apart from the exceptions mentioned above) 
compulsory schooling for all children is now an established 
fact in Austria, 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 115 shows the main features of 
Austrian school administration. 


Finance 


Public schools are financed by the federal, provincial and 
таир authorities, private schools by those operating 
em. 

The salaries of public school teachers are met by the 
Federal Government; the total amount of these salaries 8 
fixed by the annual budget in accordance with the principle 
that the list of teaching posts, which serves as a basis for 
the remuneration of teachers by the federal authorities ` 
cannot be rejected by the Federal Ministry of Finance e. 
average number of pupils for each teacher is not less than 30 

Federal expenditure on the salaries of teachers of the 
Volksschulen, Hauptschulen and Sonderschulen has grown 
in the following way: in 1954, 793 million schillings; in 1955, 
846 millions; and in 1956, 980 millions. бе. 

Expenditure on the construction of Volksschulen is Ш 
by the local authorities concerned, to whom however mos 
of the provinces grant, for this purpose, subventions 89 
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BUNDESMINISTER FÜR KULTUS UND UNTERRICHT 


Prásidium 
G © © © SS © 
5 4 i Generoldirektion für Bundestheater- 
Sektion | Sektion II Sektion Ill Sektion IV Sektion V || dos berufsbildende || Kultusamt 
verwaltung 
Schulwesen 
O Bundesstaatliche 
Houptstelle für 
Lichtbild und 
Bildungsfilm 
Landesschulrat 
Präsidium 
O (3 Oe |G > 
š T eferent für Referent für Referent für 
Landeslicht- || Referent fir || Mittelschulen bo Buchhaltungs- || Landeslehrer- 
bildstelle || Pflichtschulen |v-Lehrerbildungs-|| kaufmännische 5 Beruf abteilung bücherei 
Schulwesen 


Bezirkslichtbildstelle 


1, Bundesminister für Kultus und Unter- 
richt: Federal Minister for Church 
Affairs and Education. 

2. Präsidium: Office of the Minister; 
officials and services concerned with 
the internal administration of the 
Ministry, and providing liaison with 
the Office of the Federal President, 
and with Parliament, 

3. Sektion I: department concerned with 
the administration of institutions of 
higher education and scientific bodies. 

4, Sektion II: department dealing with 
cultural affairs, art and art education, 
music, museums, cinema and tele- 
vision, international cultural relations. 

5. Sektion 111: department dealing with 
the legal and financial aspects of 
educational administration (excluding 
higher education) and the staffing of 
the school system. 

6. Sektion IV: department concerned 
with adult education, sports, and the 
out-of-school education of youth. 


| anstalten | 
Bezirksschulrat 


@3) 
Bezirksschulinspektor 


GLOSSARY 


7. Sektion V: department dealing with 
secondary and primary education, 
including teacher education, pre- 
primary education, physical education, 
school medical and health services, 
vocational guidance, general education 
of women and girls, school radio, etc. 

8. Generaldirektion fiir das berufsbildende 
Schulwesen: Directorate-General of 
Vocational Education. 

9, Kultusamt: office dealing with relations 
between the Ministry and religious 
denominations. i 

10. Bundestheaterverwaltung: adininistra- 
tion of State theatres. 

11. Bundesstaatliche Hauptstelle fiir Licht- 
bild und Bildungsfilm: State Central 
Office for Visual Aids. Д 

12. Landesschulrat: provincial education 
board. dirt 

13. Prásidium: office of provincial edu- 
cation board. 

14. Landeslichtbildstelle: provincial visual 
aids centre. 


Bezirkslehrerbücherei 


15. Referent für  Pflichtschulen: official 
dealing with schools affected by com- 
pulsory attendance regulations. 

16. Referent für Mittelschulen und Lehrer- 
bildungsanstalten: official dealing with 
general secondary schools and teacher 
training institutions. 

17. Referent für das technische, gewerbliche, 
kaufmännische Schulwesen: official 
dealing with technical, vocational, 
commercial schools, ete. 

18. Referent fiir Schule und Beruf: official in 
charge of vocational guidance services, 

19. Buchhaltungsabteilung: accounts di- 
vision. 

20. Landeslehrerbücherei: provincial tea- 
cher's library. 

21. Bezirksschulrat: district school board. 

22. Bezirkslichtbildstelle: district visual- 
aids centre. 

23. Bezirksschulinspektor: district school 
inspector. 

24. Bezirkslehrerbücherei: district teachers’ 
library. 
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interest-free loans from their own school construction funds 
or from special credits. Expenditure on school equipment 
and teaching materials is borne by the community served 
by the school. Parents and guardians of the pupils of the 
Volksschulen (except in certain large towns) must provide 
the school materials used by the pupils themselves. They 
also make a small contribution for documentary films and 
pay for school excursions, conducted school visits, etc. 

At the present time, private Volksschulen, Hauptschulen 
and Sonderschulen exist on their own resources. 


Supervision and control 


The Federal Ministry of Education exercises supreme control 
over primary education. Next come the provincial education 
authorities, which are subordinate to the Federal Ministry 
of Education. The chairman of each provincial authority 
is the governor of the province concerned, but he is usually 
represented by the chairman of the Landesschulrat (pro- 
vincial board of education). The pedagogical aspect of 
school work is supervised by the provincial school inspectors 
who also advise teachers on all theoretical and practical 
кош relating to education and teaching, encourage 
em to continue their studies, promote the training of 
future inspectors, carry out pedagogical research, etc. The 
Bezirksschulrat (district board of education) is subordinate 
to the provinci authorities; the chairman of each district 
board is the chief of the corresponding administrative 
district. School inspection in each district is ensured by the 
district school inspector, and covers publie and private 
Volksschulen, Hauptschulen and Sonderschulen. 

The inspectors of the Volksschulen consist of the following 
categories. First, the provincial school inspectors (one or 
two for each federal province), attached to the provincial 
authority and responsible for the supervision of the Volks- 
schulen in the province concerned. They are assisted by 
inspectors for particular subjects (Fachinspektoren) who 
work mainly with Mittelschulen but give special attention 
to the teaching of their subjects also at primary level. 
Recently, inspectorates for kindergartens and the teaching 
of needlework and housekeeping have also been established. 
School inspection in the administrative districts is ensured 
by the district school inspectors, who must periodically 
inspect and report on the class-work of all teachers; these 
reports serve for promotion purposes. 

ere are, at present, 12 provincial school inspectors for 
Volksschulen, 112 district school inspectors and 24 men and 
women inspectors for particular subjects. 

There are no special arrangements for training inspectors, 
who are appointed on the ground of their suitability. District 
school inspectors are appointed by the Federal Ministry of 
Education on the osal of the competent Landesschulrat, 
and provincial school inspectors by the President of the 
Federal Republic on the proposal of the Landesschulrat and 
the Federal Ministry of Satie: 

Atthe Federal Ministry of Education, there isa department 
for school medical services. In the various federal provinces, 
the organization and control of school medical services differ 
considerably in so far as primary schools are concerned, and 
consequently the training and selection of school medical 
staff also vary. The inspection of hygienic conditions in the 
schools is the responsibility of the school inspectors. 
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Private school teachers are supervised in order to ensure 
that they comply with the provisions regarding prim 
school education. Private schools must apply the curricula 
promulgated by the Federal Ministry of Education; this ig 
also the case for the authorized textbooks. School inspection 
is ensured by the public school inspectors. For all other 
matters—such as school finance, building, etc.—private 
schools are independent. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 119 shows the structure of the Austrian 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


The pre-primary education of children from 3 to 6 years 
of age is ensured by both public and private kindergartens; 
attendance is optional. 

Public kindergartens are established and maintained by 
the federal, provincial or municipal authorities, which also 
appoint анаа teachers. Private kindergartens can. 
be established by private (usually religious) bodies, subject 
to the consent of the provincial education authorities, and 
must comply with the laws and regulations relating to the 
establishment and operation of kindergartens. 

The inspection of kindergartens is ensured by the compe: 
tent districtschool inspector and the kindergarten inspectors, 

Kindergarten teachers are free to organize their work 
with the children as they think fit. There are official 
refresher courses for them and they are also advised by 
the inspectors, 

Kindergarten children receive medical attention; in 
certain cases, if their physical or mental development is 
retarded or hindered, they are placed under the care of 
psychologists and special kindergarten teachers. The 
number of special kindergartens is increasing. At present, 
apart from de pre-primary schools attached to the Sonder- 
schulen, there is a total of eight special kindergartens Ш 
Austria. y 

A three-year course at specialized training centres (Bil. 
dungsanstalten für Kindergürtnerinnen und Horterzieherinnen) 
is provided for kindergarten teachers. Those who success 
fully complete this course receive a diploma which qualifies 
them to teach in kindergartens. In the federal provinces 
regular refresher courses for kindergarten teachers am 
organized where problems relating to kindergarten teaching 
are discussed. 

Kindergarten children undergo medical inspection and 
there are school dental clinics. In many kindergartens 
breakfast is provided and, in day nurseries, lunch also—M 
general, however, paid for by parents. Homes are attache 
to certain kindergartens, particularly the so-called specia 
kindergartens which care for physically or mentally hand 
ра children and therefore constitute a preparatory step 
to the Sonderschulen. 


Primary schools 


Primary schools represented the following proportion of the 
entire Austrian school system in 1955: 73 percent of schoo! 
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76 per cent of classes, 72 per cent of pupils and 68 per cent 
of teachers. 

Primary education is given in three types of school: 
Volksschulen, Hauptschulen and Sonderschulen; of these the 
Volksschulen make up the largest group (numbering 4,427 
in 1955). In the larger school communities the Volksschulen 
usually have four grades (at times also a terminal class for 
Grades 5 to 8) and are completed by the Hauptschule course. 
In smaller communities, the Volksschulen usually provide 
for eight grades. According to the progressive number of 
classes, they are termed one-class, two-class schools and so 
on. Generally speaking, the Volksschulen receive children of 
at least the first four grades (except those sent to special 
schools) and all children of Grades 5 to 8 who do not attend 
the Hauptschulen or special or secondary schools (Unter- 
mittelschulen). The Hauptschulen (numbering 808) have the 
four grades 5 to 8, usually with a class to each, and are 
open to children who on successfully completing their 
fourth-grade studies receive a certificate with a clause indi- 
eating that they are mature for the Hauptschulen. The 
Sonderschulen (117), organized on an eight-grade plan, 
receive physically or mentally handicapped children; there 
are various types of such schools, the most important being 
those for mentally deficient, physically disabled, blind or 
deaf and dumb children. 

Some figures may be quoted here to illustrate trends as 
far as these types of primary school are concerned. By 
comparison with 1937, the situation in 1955 shows that the 
Volksschulen decreased 3 per cent in schools, 18 per cent 
in pupils, but increased 15 per cent in classes. Hauptschulen 
increased generally—25 per cent for schools, 77 per cent for 
classes and 50 per cent for pupils. The Sonderschulen likewise 
increased—72 per cent for schools, 168 per cent for classes 
and 181 per cent for pupils. There has also been a significant 
change in the distribution of pupils enrolled in Grades 5 to8, 
the respective percentage being: 


Volksschule Sonderschule Hauptschule тшш» 
Before 1938 . 50 1 40 9 
955/561: 6.82 1 54 13 


Further details of the grade (Schulstufe) and class (Klasse) 
organization of primary schools are as follows. When the 
children are sufficiently numerous, the boys and girls are 
taught in separate classes or at separate schools in the same 
school district. Only at private schools are special classes 
to be found according to the religion of the pupils. Every 
public school serves a specific school district, whereas private 
schools accept pupils from all districts. À 

Any given grade includes all children having the same 
programme of work for the year in question. At fully staffed 
schools a grade corresponds to a class, but in the smaller 
schools a class includes several grades; in which case the 
class is divided into sections (Abteilungen) of one or more 
grades. For example, in a two-class school, the sixth grade 
is indicated as: 2nd class, 2nd section, Grade 6. 

As a rule Volksschulen enrol children only in the first 
ped» unless they have received home instruction. The 

auptschulen and Mittelschulen usually enrol children in 
the fifth grade. After the first grade, children may be trans- 
ferred to the Sonderschulen. 


The average class size varies with the type of school, and 
has changed sensibly over the past decade, as these figures 


show: 
Average number of pupils per class 


1945 1955 
Volksschulen . . . . 46 32 
Hauptschulen .  . . . 35 31 
Sonderschulen. . . . 17 16 
All primary schools. . 4 31 


Retardation is diminishing as a problem. The proportion 
of pupils who are not promoted, i.e. pupils who fail to make 
sufficient progress during their studies in a particular grade 
and who are required by the Ortslehrerkonferenz to spend 
another year in the same grade, has steadily decreased 
during the last few years and now represents only 6 per cent 
of the total number of pupils. This substantial decrease is 
due to the reduction in the average number of pupils per 
class. In order to ensure that every child shall have a good 
start at school, its capacities for school work are now more 
closely examined and the enrolment of children who are not 
yet sufficiently mature for such work is postponed. At 
present, a comprehensive experiment is being carried out: 
combining the work of the first and second grades, its object 
is to secure a more uniform distribution of teaching time 
and so reduce the tempo of learning, in order that too much 
will not be required of children who are not yet completely 
mature for school work and who encounter great difficulties, 
particularly at the beginning of their studies. 

The size of schools also varies considerably: 23 per cent 
of the Volksschulen have one class, 22 per cent have two 
classes and 14 per cent have three classes, i.e. 59 per cent 
of the Austrian Volksschulen are small schools (wenig ge- 

liedert). Since 1946, the Federal Ministry of Education has 
eon taking a special interest in the modernization of rural 
schools. Through the reduction of the average number of 
pupils per class and through an extensive system of ex- 
perimental schools aimed at the improvement of teaching 
methods in the small schools, efforts have been made to 
lighten the work at these schools and to improve results, 
Up to the present, the Federal Ministry of Education has 
organized four rural school conferences and official dis- 
cussions with the rural school delegates attached to the 
various provincial education authorities, These activities 
relating to rural schools have given rise to a considerable 
literature (the most important publications are mentioned 
in the attached bibliography). At present, consolidation of 
small schools is not aimed at, but, owing to the extension 
of the system of Mittelschulen, Hauptschulen and Sonder- 
schulen, certain schools now only contain the first four 
grades or are completely incorporated in larger schools in 
the same neighbourhood. The considerable drop in the birth 
rate greatly facilitates this process. 

The only real difference between city and country school 
is—apart from environmental conditions and their effect on 
the school—the method of organization. In general, the 
term ‘rural primary school’ (Landvolksschule) designates a 
school which has classes containing several grades and which 
therefore requires the use of special teaching methods to 
ensure the instruction of the pupils. 

As a rule the school year has 40 school weeks, each 
comprising either six school days of uninterrupted morning 
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instruction or five school days of instruction in hoth the 
mornings and the afternoons. The usual weekly holidays 
are on Thursdays and Saturdays. At the Volksschulen, the 
first semester begins on the first Monday in September (in 
Carinthia, Styria, Salzburg, Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, on 
the second Monday in September) and ends on the second 
Saturday in February of the following year; the following 
Monday and Tuesday are usually semester holidays (in 
Carinthia, Styria, Salzburg, Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, the 
end of the semester and the semester holidays occur a week 
later). The second semester lasts from the end of the first 
semester holidays until the first Saturday in July (in 
Carinthia, Styria, Salzburg, Tyrol and the Vorarlberg, until 
the second Saturday in July). Holidays are established by 
the relevant regulations drawn up by the provincial 
education authorities; the Christmas, Easter and Whitsun 
holidays comprise from 4 to 14 days. 

Thereare from three to seven lessons perschool day, accord- 
ing to the locality or the degree of organization of the school 
concerned. A lesson usually iba. 55 minutes. Teaching usually 
Бей at 8a.m.; if instruction is given in the afternoons as 

as the mornings, there is a break of at least an hour. 


Curriculum and methods. The primary school curricula pro- 
mulgated in July 1930 are applicable in all primary schools. 
After describing the various forms of organization of the 
Volksschulen, they provide information concerning the school 
time-table, an example of which is given below. They then 


define the general aims of primary education, and, for each 
subject taught at the Volksschule, there is a reference to its 
particular content and the capacities which should he 
developed in the pupils studying it. The curriculum itself 
is based on certain pedagogical principles, namely: relation 
of the instruction given to the local environment; consider. 
ation of the personality and degree of development of each 
pupil; general education and the interdependence of the 
various subjects taught; and teaching principles. The work 
programmes of the different grades of the Volksschulen with 
one or two classes and of those with from three to eight 
classes are separately described. The curriculum for the 
latter type of school is more detailed and requires a greater 
fund нл; їп the upper grades the arrangement 
of the curriculum by subject takes account of the possibili 
of having subject-teachers rather than class-teachers, The 
curriculum itself is an optimum curriculum, on the basis of 
which the teacher establishes an annual programme con 
taining all essential subjects, as well as additional items 
according to the needs and possibilities of the school 
concerned. The curriculum for Hauptschulen specifies the 
special subjects to be taught in the different classes. Itis 
o an optimum curriculum, on the basis of which teachers 
of special subjects must establish a programme suited to 
the school concerned. The following subjects are taught at 
the Volksschulen: religion, study of environment (Grades 
1-4), geography, history, nature study (Grades 5-8), Ger 
man, writing, arithmetic and geometry, drawing (and manua] 


Berufsschule für Lehrlinge: part-time 
vocational training school providing 
8 to 10 hours per week of compulsory 
supplementary schooling for apprentices 
in trades and commerce. 

Bildungsanstalt für Arbeitslehrerinnen: 
specialized teacher training school for 
women teachers of needlework and 
sewing. 

Bildungsanstalt für Gewerbelehrerinnen] 
Bildungsanstalt fiir Hauswirtschafts- 
lehrerinnen: specialized teacher trainin, 
schools for women teachers of manu 
crafts for women and home economics. 

Bildungsanstalt für Kindergártnerinnen 
und Horterzieherinnen: specialized 
teacher training school for pre-primary 
teachers. 

l-4jührige Fachschulen: full-time voca- 
tional training schools, each institution 
preparing for one particular trade. 

Frauenoberschule: general secondary school 
for girls with a curriculum including 
modern languages and emphasizing sub- 
jects pertaining to feminine interests, 

nasium: general secondary school with 
obligatory study of Latin and Greek. 

Handelsckademie: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

Handelsschule: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 
Hauptschule: upper primary school, 
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Haushaltungsschule, Hauswirtschafts- 
schule: vocational training school of 
home economics, 

höhere Abteilungen der technischen. und 
gewerblichen ranstalten: vocational 
training schools each specializing in the 
teaching of a group of related trades or 
occupations. 

höhere land- und forstwirtschafiliche Lehr- 
anstalten: vocational training schools of 
agriculture and forestry. 

Kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

Lehranstalt für gewerbliche Frauenberufe: 
vocational training school for women's 
occupations. 

Lehranstalt fiir hauswirtschafiliche Frauen- 
berufe: vocational secondary school of 
home economics, 

Lehranstalt für soziale  Frauenberufo: 
vocational training school for women 
social welfare workers. 

Lehrerbildungsanstalt: — teacher training 
school. 

niedere land- und forstwirtschafiliche Lehr- 
anstalten: vocational training schools of 
agriculture and forestry. 

lgymnasium: general secondary school 
with obligatory study of Latin and one 
modern language. 

Realschule: general secondary school with 
obligatory study of two modern 

ages. 


Volksschule: public primary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. 
B. 
с. 
р. 
Е. 


Katholische Theologie: faculty of 
Catholic theology. 

Evangelische Theologie: faculty of 
Protestant theology. 

Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft: law 
and political science. 

Medizin: medicine. 

Philosophie and Pharmazie: philo 
sophy (arts and sciences) and pl 
macy. 

Technische Hochschule: technical col 


F. 
lege. sak 
G. Hochschule für Bodenkultur: аф 
tural college. "m. 
H. Montanistische Hochschule: mining c 
lege. d 
І. Tierärztliche Hochschule: college 
Veterinary science. 
J. Hochschule fiir Welthandel: college % 
higher commercial studies. m 
K. Akademie für bildende Kunst: aca 


of fine arts. 
Akademie für angewandte 
demy of applied arts. 


Kunst: 90% 


. Akademie für Musik und dorsi 


Kunst: academy of music ап 
matic art. 
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Gymnasium 


Frauenoberschule 


ШИЕ НАНА Ñ 
15253545) 


Kindergarten Volksschule 


B: іт 
5569758 


Handelsakademie 


1,32 


Handelsschule 


152 
1-4 jahrige Fachschulen LLLA 
1121314 RE EA 


Höhere Abteilungen der technischen und gewerblichen Lehranstalten ü 
| ШЕНӘ | 
Bildungsanstalt Für 
[] А а 


Lehranstalt fiir hauswirtschaftliche Frauenberufe E a 
1525354 ШД Gewerbelehrerinnen El 
Lehranstalt für gewerbliche Frauenberufe| Bildungsanstalt für, 


15283 I F] Hotiswirtschaftslehrerinnen 
Казна a UL S, 


Haushaltungsschule 


1 


м 


Lehranstalt Für soziale Frauenberufe 


Normal mode of entry e 

Höhere land-und forstwirtschaftliche Lehranstalten 
Entry possible after examination @ 1120384 

Niedere land-und forstwirtschaftliche Lehranstalten 
Varying conditions of entry * 112 


Berufsschule für Lehrlinge 


15253 
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ork), singing, physical training, needlework and house- 
ee in cis chick, there are also optional subjects, 


taught on the proposal of the |g алы» education author- 
ities. The following time-table for Volksschulen indicates the 


total number of periods given in the various gradi 

iods allotted to German and elementary oe | 
and the periods, not counted in the totals, allotted to re _ 
ligion and needlework. 


TIME-TABLE FOR VOLKSSCHULEN 
periods ) 


(in 


CALAMA wee 
RRRRESSS 
DELLI e 
nt ta t e e Фф 
вә возо во во о mm mt 


аге combined with other grades in the same 
qn bn teaching is given in sections), the time-table set out above 
is subject to modifications, 


Note. For grades which 


per week; 


For girls 


Arithmetic 


German „nd Geometry Religion 


Total 


TPPPUESE 
PEDI 
алал л d d d s 
һә һо вә NO NO M 
— 1 | 


The following time-table shows the subjects taught and number of teaching periods at the Hauptschulen: 


TIME-TABLE FOR HAUPTSCHULEN 
(in periods per week) 


Classes. E <= E 
Subject Boys Girls _ — U 
1 2 3 4 Total 1 2 3 B Total 
Religion u$ у 2 2 2 2 8 2 2 2 2 8 
Gema! . . + + + 5 5 4 4 18 5 5 4 4 18 
Modern foreign language . + 4 4 3 3 14 4 4 3 3 14 
Latin (optional) |. +. . — — 1$ 15 110 = - 15 15 10 
History a ye e, Ж 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 2 1 
Geography аш Е Y 2 2 2 2 8 2 2 2 2 8 
Biology PA $ 2 2 2 2 8 2 2 2 2 
. б . . — 6 _ 

Chemistry r C = } 3 3 H E S- } 3 3 2 
Mathematics > . 5 4 4 4 17 5 4 4 D n 

Geometrical drawing . — = 12 12 i4 S FA аы В 
м drawing 1 2 2 2 8 2 2 12 12 " 

Pow AUN — = АБ 1 1 E = = 
Mi work $ 2 12 12 18 2 1 13 110 
Mob QU X s. 2 2 1 1 6 2 ; i 1 6 
a m UM s s s ш 
ds 3 13 23 22 "1 33 1 " 13 11 
"Total No. of periods 31 32 32(33) 33 (34) 128 *(130) 31 š A 32 126 


1. Boys who take Latin do not do geometrical drawi manua 
work, girls who study Latin do hot taka art and ii Ed 


2. One of these must, in princi; 
the weather is good it must 
doors. 


„ be held in the afternoon, ite 
‘extended to two hours and be s 
out 


EE dl x —.. E 


Optional subjects: At Hauptschulen for boys: violin, pi 
orchestral and choral tiesto all classes; нв In the 
second, third and fourth classes; typewriting in the fourth 
class. At Hauptschulen for girls: violin, piano, orchestral 
and choral music in all classes; Esperanto in the second, 
third and fourth class; typewriting in the third class; 
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and housekeeping in the fourth class. The time 


table is fixed by the provincial authorities. шш | 
Although the fundamental requirements of the curri 

are the same for urban and rural schools, differences па | 

arise owing to its adaptation to the different environ vo 

and because the curriculum itself limits the teac | 
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certain subjects at small Volksschulen. These differences are 
not, however, sufficiently important to create a real division 
between Austrian primary schools. 

Primary school teachers are free to choose their own 
teaching methods, provided that the latter enable them to 
achieve the aims defined by the curriculum. A considerable 
influence is exerted on the teacher’s choice of teaching 
methods not only by the training he has received, but also 
by the prescribed textbooks, the various teaching aids and 
the refresher courses for teachers. So far as possible, the 
curriculum and the teaching methods take into consider- 
ation the characteristic differences between boy and girl 
pupils. This, however, largely depends on the question 
whether pupils of both sexes are or are not taught sepa- 
rately. Minority schools, on the lower primary school level, 
provide instruction in two languages. With regard to 
religious instruction, each child is entitled to receive 
instruction in his own faith. Corporal punishment is for- 
bidden. 


Examination system. In order to be promoted from one 
grade (or class) to another, every pupil must possess a 
Jahreszeugnis or annual report stating that he has made 
sufficient progress to be promoted. The marks for this 
certificate are allotted by the class teacher (religious 
instructor, girls’ handicraft teacher) or, at the Hauptschulen, 
by the teachers of special subjects, on the basis of written 
work and oral examinations. The question whether a pupil 
is to be given the certificate is decided by the Ortslehrer- 
konferenz in accordance with the basic directives. The 
pupil’s work is marked in five ways—very good, good, 
satisfactory, fair, unsatisfactory. Pupils whose progress in 
compulsory subjects is qualified as unsatisfactory must, in 
principle, remain another year in the same class. Work is 
marked unsatisfactory if the pupil does not achieve the 
results specified in the curriculum. 

At the end of the period of compulsory schooling at the 
Volksschulen, every pupil receives an Entlassungszeugnis 
(a certificate indicating that he has successfully completed 
his schooling) if he has made sufficient progress and, in all 
other cases, an Abgangszeugnis (leaving certificate). A pupil 
who successfully completes his fourth class studies at the 
Hauptschule receives a Jahreszeugnis and an Entlassungs- 
zeugnis, but, if he has not made sufficient progress in that 
class, he receives the former certificate together with an 
Abgangszeugnis. The Entlassungszeugnis is awarded partly 
on the basis of the marks contained in the pupil’s previous 
school year certificates. 

Every pupil wishing to enter the Mittelschule must pass 
an entrance examination; if he desires to transfer from the 
Hauptschule to a higher class in the Mittelschule, he must 
possess a Jahreszeugnis showing that he has made very 
good general progress—i.e. the certificate, which is granted 
by the Lehrerkonferenz of the Hauptschule, must. contain 
a clause indicating that the pupil concerned is *particularly 
able’. In order to be admitted to a Hauptschule, the pupil 
must have a certificate with a clause indicating that he is 
mature enough for the Hauptschule; this certificate is 
granted by the Ortslehrerkonferenz after the pupil has 
successfully completed his fourth-grade studies. A 

At the primary schools, a school record (Schülerbeschrei- 
bungsbogen) is kept for every child from the beginning to 


the end of its compulsory schooling (even when this is 
completed at a secondary school). The record consists of 
a main part (Stammbogen), which contains the most im- 
portant facts concerning the child, its parents, its school 
attendance, school progress and school marks, and an 
educational part (Erziehungsbogen) containing information 
about the child’s environment, physical development, 
general school progress and choice of a career. At the end 
of the period of schooling, the school record is preserved 
at the last school attended by the pupil concerned. Entries 
in the main part of the record must be made at the pre- 
scribed times, and those in the educational part whenever 
necessary. At the end of the first semester and at the end 
of each school year, a report is sent to the parents, informing 
them of the child’s progress in each subject, as noted in the 
school record. 


Teaching staff. Permanent and temporary teachers of public 
and private primary schools must possess a certificate 
indicating their aptitude for teaching at the Volksschulen. 
Public school teachers are first appointed temporarily; after 
four years' service and after passing the examination for 
the primary school teacher's certificate of aptitude (Lehrer- 
befühigungsprüfung für Volksschulen), appointments are 
made permanent. Head teachers of Volksschulen must 
possess the certificate of aptitude for teaching at a primary 
school and their ability to direct the schools concerned must 
be recognized by the commission specially set up for that 
urpose. 

Public school teachers are appointed temporarily by the 
competent provincial officials and permanently by the 
provincial government, which also appoints permanent 
head teachers. Private school teachers are appointed by 
those operating the schools concerned, but are not, like 
public school teachers, appointed permanently. 

There are 28 teacher training schools for men and women 
teachers of the Volksschulen; the course lasts for five years. 
These schools are open to those who have completed their 
period of compulsory schooling and passed an entrance 
examination; at the end of the five-year course, there is a 
final examination (Reifeprüfung). After two years' satis- 
factory teaching experience, teachers of the Volksschulen 
can sit for the examination (Lehramtsprüfung fiir Volks- 
schulen) which is obligatory for all who wish to be appointed 
permanently and which takes place before a board of 
examiners for general Volksschulen and Hauptschulen. In 
orderto be appointed permanently, teachers of Hauptschulen 
must pass the examination for the upper primary school- 
teacher's certificate of aptitude, and teachers of Sonder- 
schulen must pass the examination for the special school- 
teacher's certificate of aptitude; these examinations also 
take place before the board of examiners for Volksschulen 
and Hauptschulen. Such boards of examiners are attached 
to every provincial education authority. Girls’ handicraft 
teachers (Arbeitslehrerinnen) are trained at the training 
schools for teachers of this category; the course lasts for 
three years, and graduates receive a certificate of aptitude. 

Annual refresher courses for teachers are organized 
throughout the country. The courses deal with present-day 
pedagogical questions, with special reference to the sug- 
gestions made by school inspectors and the implementation 
of new measures adopted by the school authorities. 
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Attendance at these courses is optional; they are subsidized 
by the Federal Ministry of Education and their programme, 
which takes into account the suggestions made by this 

inistry, is introduced in the most varied forms into the 
different federal provinces and carried into effect. In some 
provinces (Vienna, Styria, Carinthia and Tyrol) there are 
pedagogical institutes which, in addition to providing 
refresher courses for teachers, contribute to pedagogical 
research; it is proposed to establish these institutes in all 
the provinces. The teachers’ training is also completed by 
their activities as members of teachers’ working teams 
( itsgemeinschaften), which are organized by the 

istrict b of education for the whole district or for 
a sub-district. The district teachers’ conferences which were 
held regularly before 1938 are gradually а, bai A 
contribution to school administration is made by the head 
teachers’ conference, organized by the various district 
hoards of education. 

The federal laws and regulations relating to the status 
of teachers are uniform for the whole of the federal 
territory; at present, the provincial laws and regulations 
differ according to the province. The provincial laws govern 
the rights and duties of teachers, the procedure for pro- 
motion as well as disciplinary procedure, applications for 
vacant advertised, retirement, etc. Teachers’ salaries 
are uniform for the whole country. In general, the district 
hoards of education can decide on the transfer of temporary 
or permanent teachers if the needs of the service require it. 
The transfer of teachers occupying permanent posts in a 
definite locality is possible only in exceptional circumstances. 
Teachers with the necessary qualifications may apply to the 
ec Fund authority for permanent teachers' and head 
teachers’ posts advertised as being vacant in a definite 
locality. Appointments to these posts are made by the 
competent provincial government on the proposal of a 
selection committee, which authorizes, when necessary, the 
transfer of the appointees to their new place of work. 

Teachers may be classified as follows: in the Volksschulen: 
teachers in the strict sense of the term (class teachers), 
possessing the primary school teacher's certificate of apti- 
tude; religious instructors (responsible to the pack: 
community concerned); girls’ handicraft teachers holding 
the girls’ handicraft teacher's certificate of aptitude; 
teachers of special optional subjects. And in the Haupt- 
schulen: teachers in the strict sense of the term (Fachlehrer) 
ae се ее of aptitude for teachers of this 
of school; teachers possessing a ial certificate for 
teaching a particular subject at a Hauptschulen; the 
teachers mentioned above with respect to the Volksschulen. 
Those at the Sonderschulen are: teachers in the strict sense 
of the term (class teachers), holding the certificate of 
aptitude for teachers of this type of school: the teachers 
mentioned above with regard to the Volksschulen. 

For salary purposes, teachers are placed in three cate- 
е those coded as L2HS are qualified for teaching at 

auptschulen and Sonderschulen; the code L2VS, those who 
are class teachers in Vi and foreign age 
teachers at Hauptschulen; and the code L3 for teachers of 

ls’ handicrafts, foreign languages or kindergarten classes. 
he salary scale for each of these categories contains 17 

the L2HS scale ranging from 1,421 to 4,900 schillings, the 

L2VS scale from 1,425 to 4,200, and the L3 from 1,130 to 
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2,710 schillings. Teachers appointed under contract 
remunerated in accordance with the law relating to a 
tractual employment. After being placed at the correspond. 
ing step of one of these salary ranges, teachers are Promoted 
every two years to the next step and, after 37 years’ servi, 
reach the highest step. After 40 years’ service, teachers arp 
entitled to the highest pension assessment rate, па 
78} per cent. Permanent teachers cannot be dismissed, or 
placed on the retired list prematurely except as the result 
of a disciplinary measure. 


Welfare services 


The school medical service at the primary schools js 
organized differently in the various federal provinces; in 
certain provinces, it is ensured by full-time school doctors, 
whereas in others it is provided by the community doctor 
or a private doctor. Some of the larger towns їз have 
school dental services. In many schools, meals are still 
provided for pupils free of charge and are subsidized by the 
provincial and municipal authorities, although they wer 
much more numerous after 1945. 

The school communities provide the poorer children with 
school materials free of charge. The numerous parents 
associations also provide assistance in this respect. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


With regard to the present situation of the Austrian system 
of compulsory schooling, a comprehensive series of modern 
laws has not yet produced satisfactory results, as the parties 
represented in the Government have been unable to agree 
on a compromise solution acceptable to the great majority. 
The main points in dispute are the reorganization of 
training of Volksschulen teachers, the status of the Haupt 
schule, and the question whether the period of compulsory 
schooling should be extended from eight to nine years b 
establishing a fifth grade at the Hauptschule or a nin 
grade at the Vi ule. 

Following the construction of a considerable number of 
schools in all the federal provinces after 1945—owing t0 
the dam. caused by the war, the great increase In 
number of annual enrolments and the inadequacy of 
old school buildi forts are now being concentrat 
on the modernization of school organization and teachi 
materials. The last Austrian rural school conference stu J 
this question. The two meetings of the Permanent w 
cational Conference discussed the problems of the M | 
burdening and overtaxing of pupils. In order to prov! 
solutions for these problems in the case of primary id 
—particularly the overtaxing of the pupils—the Confere 
suggested measures for ensuring a better school start a 
pupils, an improvement of teaching methods and $^ 
results, and a revision of the curriculum with a Уе fe 
lightening and distributing the programme of work m 
satisfactorily. Owing to the devoted pioneering work 0 
experimental schools and the intensive complemo at 
training of teachers, improvements have been made МЕК | 
teaching methods of the primary schools, according p | 
needs of the day and the type of school concerne® ^ 
the second world war, there was a considerable extensio? 


| 


| 
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of the Sonderschulen even in the federal provinces, and 
they now receive large numbers of children who previously 
had no opportunity whatsoever to attend school. Simul- 
taneously, very thorough training and supplementary 
instruction was, and still is, provided for teachers of 
Sonderschulen. Owing to the increase in the network of 
Hauptschulen and a revolutionary change in the distribution 
of the various types of schools for children between 6 and 
14 years of age—a process which is still going on—it has 
become necessary to give special attention and assistance 
to the training of Hauptschulen teachers. In this respect, 
the lowering of the level of the upper classes of the Volks- 
schulen, owing to the fact that the most able pupils are 


attracted towards the Hauptschulen and the Untermittel- 
schulen, has become a problems as a good final education 
is urgently necessary for the increased number of declared 
or undeclared terminal classes, beginning with the fifth 
grade of the Volksschule. The promulgation of new curricula 
for the Volksschulen is necessary because of the foregoing con- 
siderations, and even more so owing to the changes in the 
scope and evaluation of the content and aims of education. 
At the same time, the successfully established individual 
school records will be completed by class records. The 
projected school pedagogical register will be drawn up on 
the basis of the statistical school register which already 
serves for the preparation of Austrian school statistics. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Austria. Statistisches Zentralamt. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all educational institutions totalled nearly 
1.2 million, which was about one-sixth of the total popu- 
lation. This number included 66,000 kindergarten pupils 
(6 per cent of total); 797,000 pupils (66 per cent) in primary 
and special schools (Volksschulen, Hauptschulen, Sonder- 
schulen); 77,000 (7 per cent) in general secondary schools; 
211,000 (18 per cent) in vocational schools; and 25,000 
(2 per cent) in teacher training and higher institutions. The 
proportion of girls in the total enrolment is roughly equal 
to boys in kindergartens and primary schools, but is less 
than 40 per cent in secondary and vocational schools, and 
only 20 per cent in institutions of higher education. Teachers 
in primary schools were over 50 per cent women. The 
average number of pupils per full-time teacher in primary 
Schools was 29 excluding the special schools (Sonderschulen), 
or 28 including the latter. In the public secondary schools 
the ratio was 15 students per teacher. 
Between 1950 and 1954, primary scho 
decreased about 9 per cent, while secondary 


ol enrolment 
school enrol- 


ment increased 42 per cent and enrolment in vocational 
schools increased even more. There were also decreases in 
the enrolment of teacher training schools (4 per cent) and 
of higher education institutions (20 per cent). (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools was on the increase between 1930 
and 1933, then declined until 1937. During the post-war 
years, enrolment reached a peak in 1950, since then it has 
again declined to the approximate level of 1930. The 1954 
enrolment, as compared with 1937, shows a loss of 18 per 
cent in the Volksschulen but a gain of 50 per cent in the 
Hauptschulen, with a net loss of some 1 per cent for all 
primary schools. These figures do not include the Sonder- 
schulen, which provide special education for an increasing 
number of handicapped children, particularly in the post- 
war years. When the average primary school enrolment is 
compared with the estimated child population 5-14 years 
old, enrolment ratios are obtained which vary between 73 
and 78 per cent. Considering that the regular primary school 
course is 8 years long but that part of the children 11 years 
old and over are enrolled in secondary schools, it is evident 
that the enrolment ratio cannot exceed 80, even though 
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i ulsory education is fully enforced. It may be nditure on education. For the fiscal year Берїї, 
ton arem пеат ashes and the ratio of pupils 1 January 1954, total expenditure on education, by 
per teacher shown in this table include teachers of religion federal and provincial government and local authorities | 


excluded from the data amounted to 2,472 million schillings. This was about 3,55, - 

vim Шынар wko are generally cent of the estimated national income, and an € 
expenditure of about 350 schillings per inhabitant, Included 
Retardation in primary grades. As may be seen from Table 3, in the total amount are 184 million schillings spent вуй 
there is a rather small proportion of over-aged pupils in the provincial governments and 538 million schillings by local 
primary school grades, varying from 3 to 16 per cent. The authorities. Excluding these amounts, and 65 million. 
proportion of pupils failing to be promoted at the end of schillings shown under capital expenditure, the rest of the 
the school year 1954/55 was 6 per cent of the total enrol- federal government expenditure was distributed in tad 
ment in all primary schools (as compared with vs cent following proportions: 48 per cent for primary and special ` 
for the school year 1937/38). About two-thirds of all pupils education, 1l per cent for general secondary education, - 
in Grade 8 successfully completed their primary schooling, 10 per cent for vocational education, 1 per cent for teacher | 
the proportion being 47 per cent in the Volksschulen and training schools, 11 per cent for higher education, 1 per cent | 
83 per cent in pp igu рше. (See ш - tion, and the rest for other current expenses, | 
е 4. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of 
institutions 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Total Female Total Female 


Level of education and type of institution 


Public kindergartens J 1954/55 1687 1687 41363 20524 

Private kindergartens & 1954/55 961 961 24418 12300 

с 0s, UQ . 1954/55 2654 2654 65 781 3274 

t rima É 1953/54 2425 2425 65 950 32 106 

moe 1952/53 2349 2349 4 32 880 

ЭРИК ж . 1951/52 2241 2241 2734 3104 

РА b 1950/51 2186 2186 63 604 3139 
Primary 

Public Volksschulen m vie 1954/55 117 215 19 760 529 810 256 287 

Private Volksschulen ns w 1462 1399 "14 349 10811 

Public Hauptschulen A 18 995 13 908 225 090 111 451 

Private Hauptschulen A 1518 1451 11 586 9612 

Total... ets 127 250 114 518 780 835 388 221 

” 4 у otk q 121 625 114 702 813 310 405 001. 

Fe 127 825 114 905 830376 41436 

АА DNO 127716 114 856 844786 422121 

P . 127 155 114 566 855982 42639 

Secondary 

General 

Public secondary schools... . , EA 25064 

Private secondary schools | > |) l ry $585 ses 65. 

NL. rE CIA ч 14 435 phe 77 022 28 818 

" : . У 72025 36486 

^" Sins n x Ы 66 214 24038 

EI . " uw 60 591 21651 


1950/51 54393 — 1916 


1. Not including part-time teachers; in 1954 ERA š in 1954/59) 
(402 F.) in publie schools and 76 (65 F.) im priva Mmm ere 529 2. Public schools only; not including part-time teachers (146 in 19548 


AUSTRIA 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching staff P Students enrolled 
peer Total Female Total Female 


Vocational? 

Public technical schools EL E bu a ws 

Private technical schools б К By (SOS tere s 

Public Berufsschulen . . «|. , | | ELS 
Total . 3 Ё ‘ А “Б э es Ay iris 


» 


AM ee 
Teacher training 


Public teacher training institutions... 

Private teacher training institutions x iid oe 57 
Public teacher training for kindergarten teachers . . 
Private teacher training for kindergarten teachers . . 
Public teacher training for technical teachers . 
Private teacher training for technical teachers. . . 


Total. . '; AAA . 


» e aa 
”n +... IIA 


"oc o 5 l AS 


Higher® 
Universities. . . e P s, 
Technical colleges . ¿A 
Colleges of fine arts... su = esp A АДАШ 
Total. . mcs eg en lit 
” . . a) [гүл w k ra SNR 
» S LR: ECC rama ee Он Lez 
” ose . . vu 
Special 
Schools for retarded and handicapped children? 
Total, &. . . NIME M 
WE. [eR ecco RE EIS 
» . ME “э 
” . „&Ш 4^ Sb tes ac > 
Adult 
Public secondary schools for workers. . . + y . 


Private secondary schools for workers 
Total. n ¿AA 


3. Not including data on agricultural and sylvicultural schools; in 
1954/55 there were 1,672 agricultural Berufsschulen with an enrolment 
of ERAT including 20,849 girls que full-time schools with an 
enrolment of 4,762, including 1,587 girls. 

4. Not Including! рне ИП 1954/55 they numbered 177 
(47 F.) in public technical schools, 670 in private technical school 
and 2,737 in publie Berufsschulen. 


1954/55 52 2122 11 
1954/55 122 42883. *1190 16502. 13370 
1954/55 340 41149 fia 125 854 35 242 
1954/55 514 44032 M 163 676 *57 729 
1953/54 505 43726 491 316 138 758 *47 568 
1952/53 527 43 622 V 117337  **15212 
1951/52 531 1*3 373 15*974 | *110700 — 5*13320 
1950/51 528 1*39320 — ***1035 | *110471 — 5*12850 
1954/55 14 301 85 2 509 1127 
1954/55 15 236 132 1416 1054 
1954/55 5 8 7 242 242 
1954/55 9 73 62 326 326 
1954/55 4 16 13 120 120 
1954/55 6 30 24 131 131 
1954/55 53 664 323 4744 3000 
1953/54 51 641 309 4648 2977 
1952/53 51 636 303 4438 2814 
1951/52 50 658 323 4724 3 036 
1950/51 53 676 335 4930 3 068 
1954/55 4 1077 10 872 2 850 
1954/55 6 539 1522 580 
1954/55 4 143 1560 591 
1954/55 м 1759 19 954 4027 
1953/54 14 1673 19 991 4 149 
1952/53 13 1403 20 156 4 286 
1951/52 ^38 1348 22 720 4711 
1950/51 13 1343 ERN 24 793 5313 
1954/55 m 1157 705 12 933 5286 
1953/54 99 1089 650 12 385 5028 
1952/53 88 984 519 11 420 4641 
1951/52 80 745 pu 10 453 E 
1950/51 74 701 JU 9 728 vie. 
1954/55 vein 484 46 
in. 571 65 
M s x opt at 
8 986 91 
s 977 94 
8 848 92 
1950/51 ZU 


5. Not including data on Berufsschulen. 


6. Including data on higher teacher training, E 
7. In addition there are special classes in regular schools (enrolment in 


1954/55 3,244 including 1,338 girls). 
8. Arbeitermittelschulen and Aufbaumittelschulen are attached to regular 
secondary schools. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE РвїмАнү SCHOOLS (VOLKSSCHULEN, HAUPTSCHULEN) 


i 


Estimated 


Average 


— о child population ary 
iss м Total (thousands) rr | “awas 
1930 719 721 
1931 
1932 76 
1933 
1934 

35 850 055 
Ae 816 876 29 73 
1937 190 652 
1945 710 785 
1946 742 836 29 
1941 190 167 27 м 
1948 821 552 25 | 
1949 838 363 | 
1950 855 982 | 
1951 844 786 24 
1952 830 376 23 78 
1953 813 310 23 

780 835 


1. Including teachers of religion and needlework. 


3. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954/55! | 


Pupils by grade | 
_ ° | чан 
6 84 496 61 — — - _ — 84551 
1 28831 — 81922 13 = = = - 110826 
8 311 24685 66243 126 = = E - | 915 
9 54 3571 15601 59179 116 — — 19001 
10 200 1344 5948 22217 63529 140 === - 93.410 
11 167 513 2313 7608 27071 54381 131 92 304 
12 89 241 1001 322 1040 27479 51438 120 3 94040 
13 68 150 560 1876 4958 13584 32334 58207 49 | 117% 
E 28 45 120 329 135 2107 6683 20 895 2371 33319 
a 1 9 17 29 42 77 398 2461 506 3 546 
+ + + 5 + . | 117623 112601 91936 — 94624 106861 97768 90984 81683 2932 | 79701 
Medianage. . . . . 6.7 77 87 9.8 10.8 6 : 
Normal age for grade sS ( ( i m "T m” . 
дешн age fo Ads EE NR (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) (14) 
more above normal аве. . 4 5 H 14 15 16 8 3 . 3 


1, Volksschulen, Hauptschulen and Sonderschulen. 
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4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in million schillings) 


a MU SERERE CENE TIT T——————————— 


Object of expenditure 
: Tas Federal [ied Local 
Government Vienna) authorities 
Total expenditure . 2472.0 1750.0 183.9 538.1 
A. Current expenditure. . o 4» 4 4. sgg 
Central administration 2. 1. 1 l1 1 | UE ui cont e ka 
Primary education and special education . . ‚ | , Anh 2805.0 L 
Secondary education DIMUS e est mem Ns 179.1 
Vocational education i teen o рс З 171.3 
Teacher training PS MU ДЕИ "EE 18.2 
Higher education на о о ОН ue 181.7 " 
Adult education . DTE RU ge Sty sa UR wR m * 2.0 . . 
Other current expenditura iwaw 5 308.9 
B. Capital expenditure . Yasqa sauia ah V ka so ae 65.0 hs ... 
——————————Ó——————ÓÓÉÉ c 


1, Expenditure for inspection of provincial and district schools, voca- 
tional schools and nursery schools only, activities such as sports and 
fine arts being also the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. 


2. Includes total expenditure for the staff of these schools, travelling 
and transfer allowances, all other expenses being borne by the pro- 
vincial and local authorities, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 8,868,000. 

Total area: 11,779 square miles; 30,507 square kilometres. 

Population density: 753 per square mile; 291 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 13.5. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1947 census): 
3.3 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Freedom of education is guaranteed in Belgium by Article 17 
of the Constitution. 
_ For pre-primary education, the first programme was 
included in a circular of 18 September 1880, but legislation 
in this field began only in 1918. By a ministerial Decree of 
2 October 1950 the model programme of 14 June 1927 was 
replaced by the ‘Plan for educative activities in the école 
gardienne’: : 

The provisions of the organizing Act for primary edu- 
cation of 19 May 1914 were co-ordinated by a Royal Decree 
of 25 October 1921. 


BELGIUM 


National income (1955 estimate): 479,600 million francs. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Belgian franc — 0.02 U.S. dollar. 
School year: from early September to early July (200 days). 


Revised by the Belgian National Commission for Unesco in April 
1956. 


The main statute for teacher training is laid down in the 
organizing Act of 23 July 1952. The Decree of 7 May 1926, 
revised on 21 March 1928, provides for the training of 
kindergarten and nursery school teachers. The same decree 
also applies to the training of primary teachers. Teacher 
training at its different levels is in process of revision and 
rationalization. 

The Law of 27 July 1955 lays down new rules for the 
organization of education under the State, the provinces 
and the local authorities, and prescribes the conditions for 
the grant of State subsidies to secondary, teacher training 
and vocational schools. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Constitutional basis 

Article 17 of the Belgian Constitution declares that edu- 
cation is free and prohibits any act which may obstruct its 
progress; offences in this regard are to be ped by law. 


Public instruction given at the expense of the State is also 
to be regulated by law. 


Aims 


The general aims of primary education as defined by the 
Шош of 1936 pr z +e pave our children the knowledge 
deemed indispensable to them in making their way in life’, 
“то help them to acquire skills”, but above all ‘to exert an 
educative influence’, and ‘to prepare children for governing 
their thought as well as their conduct’. а 
These aims may seem ambitious. In fact, the primary 
school is gradually ceasing to be an end in itself; about 
70 per cent of the pupils who complete the primary course 
continue their studies in secondary or vocational schools. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory education was introduced by the Law of 19M, 
1914. All heads of families are required to provide the 
children with a suitable primary education. They m; 
discharge this obligation either by sending their chili 
to public or private schools, or by having them taught at 
home. 

Compulsory instruction or school attendance begins 
the summer holidays of the year in which the child is 6 
old; it lasts for eight years. For educable abnormal chis 
the duration may be prolonged to the end of the school year 
in which the child turns 16. 

All children liable to ong sewed school attendance hay; 
the right to free education. School supplies are also free for 
the children of poor parents. 

Free education is a right, not an obligation. Families cay 
therefore decline it and send their children to classes or 
schools for which fees are payable. 

In order to enforce compulsory education, the law ha 
set up an inspectorate which keeps a check on the manner 
in which education is provided as well as on attendance, 


1, Ministre: Minister of Education. 
Cabinet du ministre: Office of the 
Minister. 

2. Secrétaire général: Secretary-General; 
permanent civil service head of the 
Ministry. 

3. Directeurs généraux adjoints au secré- 
taire général: 2 directors-general who 
are the immediate assistants of the 
Secretary-General. 

4. Conseillers pédagogiques: educational 
advisers; responsible for studying and 
reporting on educational trends and 
problems. 

5. Service juridique: office of the legal 
adviser. 

6. Direction. générale de l'enseignement 
supérieur, des sciences et de l'enseigne- 
ment moyen: Directorate-General of 
Higher Education (universities and 
colleges), Higher Learning (State scien- 
tific institutions, libraries, archives, 
learned societies, State assistance to 
research) and Secondary Education. 

7. Direction générale de l'enseignement 
normal et de l'enseignement primaire: 
Directorate-General of Teacher Train- 
ing and Primary Education. 

8. Direction générale de l'ensei; 
technique:  Directorate-General of 
Technical Education. 

9. Direction générale des beaux-arts et des 
lettres: Directorate-General of Arts 
and Letters. 

10. Direction générale des services éducatifs 
et des relations culturelles: Directorate- 
General of Educational Services and 
Cultural Relations. 
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11. Direction des services généraux: Direc- 
torate of General Services. 

12. Enseignement supérieur: higher edu- 
cation. 

13. Enseignement moyen: secondary edu- 
cation. 

14. Inspection générale: inspectorate- 
general of institutions of higher edu- 
cation and general secondary schools. 

15. Structure générale et réglementation: 
division concerned with the general 
organization of technical education, 
regulations, etc. 

16. Organisation interne des écoles: division 
concerned with the internal organi- 
zation of technical schools. 

l7. Inspection générale: — inspectorate- 
general of technical schools. 

18. Service national dela jeunesse: National 
Youth Service. 

19. DE de lio reas populaire et 

ibliothéques publiques: Directorate 
of Adult Rai and Public 
Libraries. 

20. Service d'organisation: internal organi- 
zation of the ministry. 

21. Etablissements scientifiques: scientific 
institutions, archives, State libraries, 


etc. 

22. Enseignement normal: teacher training. 

23. Enseignement primaire: primary edu- 
cation. 

24. Enseignement artistique: art and music 
education, 

25. Patrimoine culturel: museums, pro- 
tection of monuments and sites, etc. 


26. Encouragement aux arts et aux letra: 
promotion of fine arts and literature 
through subsidies to artists and 
writers, prizes, assistance in publish 
ing, organizing exhibitions, ete. 

27. Bibliothéque centrale: central library 
for Ministry officials, inspectors 
teachers. 

28. Personnel et affaires générales: stall 
records and general affairs. 

29. Inspection: inspectors of te 
training establishments. 

30. Inspection ais. inspe 

eneral of primary schools. 7 

31. I rollos: cultural relations 

32. Orientation professionnelle: vocation 

idance. » 

33. Fronds national des études: National 
Study Fund, providing financial t 
sistance to enable suitably qualified 
students to continue their studi 

34. Service — cinématographique: Ë i 
cinema service, including product 
or purchase, and distribution 0 

rojectors, etc. 

35. purse social: social welfare servit 
for Ministry staff and teachers. 

36. Relations extérieures et Unesco 
ternal relations and Unesco: on 

31. Propagande artistique: service po 
izing exhibitions of Belgian jn 
foreign сойуз, and foreign Y 
Belgian art in Belgium. b А 

Р-р liquidation des traitent 
salaries. m 

39. Comptabilité générale et organi 
matérielle: accounts and equip 
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Fines and imprisonment are provided for in cases of 
infringement. 

School attendance ceases to be obligatory: (a) when there 
is no school within a radius of 4 kilometres of the child’s 
home; (b) when parents or guardians express religious or 
moral objections to sending their children or wards to any 
of the schools situated within this radius; (c) when the child 
has physical or mental handicaps which prevent it from 
attending the primary school or the classes for abnormal 
children available within this same radius. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 129 shows the organization of the 
Belgian Ministry Зе qasan: 


Finance 


Educational expenditures are classified as follows: ordinary 
(salaries, upkeep of premises, regular school supplies); 
extraordinary (building, furnishing, teaching a pment); 
optional (optional increases in , sums allocated for 
school prizes, etc.). 

In principle, these costs are borne by the body which 
organizes or runs the school, i.e. the State, province, commune 
(local authority), or private body, as the case may be. 

Apart from financing its own schools, the State defrays 
ps of the extraordinary expenses of schools coming under 

local authorities; it also pays the salaries of the teaching 
staff in all schools ing the conditions laid down in the 
Royal Decree of 29 December 1928. This decree stipulates, 
inter alia, the minimum number of pupils which a class 
must have in order to be eligible for subventions. Salaries 
are paid directly to members of the teaching staff. Teachers 
belonging to a religious community and teaching in 
‘adopted’ or ‘adoptable’ schools receive half the salary 
paid to lay teachers. 

The provinces contribute towards ordinary expenses. The 
subventions granted by them for regular school equipment 
are paid to the local authorities in the case of public and 
‘adopted’ schools, and to the authorities of e schools 
concerned in the case of ‘adoptable’ schools, 

Local authorities, for their art, meet the costs of their 
i n as well as a large des of the costs of *adopted" 
schools. 


Supervision and control 


Primary and nursery schools, whether run by local author- 
ities, ‘adopted’, or ‘adoptable’, are inspected by the State; 
this supervision does not extend to classes in religion or 
ethics, which are inspected by representatives of the 
ecclesiastical authorities, 


1. An ‘adopted school’ (école adoptée) is a private school a b: 
а authorities and ре in consequence. It ¡opc 
with certain conditions ting to premises, teaching staff (the 
teachers must be Belgian and have valid di lom. curriculum, 
State inspection, and = education, DRUG з 

* Adoptable Schools’ (école adoptable) are Private institutions which 
meet the requirements for adoption but which have not actually been 
approved by the local authorities. These schools are not under the 
control of the local authorities and are subject solely to supervision 
by the Government, which subsidizes them. 
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Private educational agencies have their own inspecto 
and in certain large urban areas there is д muni E 
inspectorate concerned with the various levels of. EU 

ecrees of 18 July 1946 and 18 June 1948 established 
the primary school inspectorate, as follows: 2 inspectors. 
eneral; 25 chief inspectors; 166 cantonal inspectors, 35 
inspectresses of home economics classes, 9 chief diocesan 
inspectors, 25 diocesan inspectors. 

he cantonal inspector visits every school in his ШИТ 
at least twice a year. At the end of each week, he send 
reports on the classes he has visited to his chief inspector, 

е chief inspector visits every school under his authori 
at least once every second year; each year he sends to the 
Minister a report on the primary school situation, At least 
three times a year, he calls a paja of the cantonal 
inspectors under his authority, in order to ensure the 
necessary unity of views and of teaching procedures; he 
sends a record of the meeting to the Minister, 

In order to sit an examination for the award of a сег 
cate of cantonal inspector, candidates must hold a pri 
teaching diploma, an intermediate (lower secondary) school 
teaching diploma, or the diploma of secondary school 
teacher (фет); they must also have had 10 years’ ex 
perience of primary school teaching. The examination 
consists of written, oral and practi tests. 

The certificate of home economics inspectress in primary 
schools is awarded, following an examination, to candidates 
who hold the diploma of primary teacher or secondary 
school teacher (régente), and who have had at least te 
years’ experience of primary school teaching. - 

Medical inspection (free of charge) is compulsory for all 
primary and nursery schools, including local body, ‘adopted 
and ‘adoptable’ schools. It is organized by local authorities, 
Pupils are examined by the school doctor on entering tht 
school and the doctor visits the school at least once a mon 

The medical inspectors of local body schools are appointed 
by the local council; medical inspectors of ‘adopted 
‘adoptable’ schools are appointed by the authorities of the 
schools concerned and approved by the municipal co 


ORGANIZATION 


The relation of the pre-primary and primary schools шю 
school system ав а whole is shown in the diagram on page ^» 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education, termed gardien or боб 
given in kindergartens for children of from 3 to 6 He 
of age. Attendance is not compulsory. These establish’ 
are run by the State, province, local authorities or P™ 
associations. mpl 

To be eligible for State subventions, schools must co 
with certain conditions in regard to equipment, s hold 
free education, teachers (who must be Belgian M E 

indergarten or nursery school teaching diploma) ent 
State inspection. The subventions represent the equi. 
of the official salaries and are paid direct to the tea 
every month. E. tions 

In order to furnish school authorities with кү. 
on methods, the Ministry of Public Education issue 


a ‘Plan for educative activities in the école gardienne’. This 
plan stresses the importance of the motivation of activities; 
they must be closely related to the environment and arise 
from the needs, tastes and tendencies of the children. It is 
desirable to provide surroundings which encourage activity 
in the children and in some way favour their individual 
development. The teacher should be a leader, guiding her 
pupils, tactfully and intelligently, towards the full develop- 
ment of their aptitudes. The plan is based on child psycho- 
logy and shows the greatest possible concern for bodily 
health. The school should preferably be situated in rural 
surroundings and should comprise classrooms, playrooms, 
a covered playground, cloakrooms, a dispensary, sanitary 
arrangements and gardens. 

Teachers must hold a kindergarten teaching diploma 
granted by one of the country’s kindergarten teacher 
training centres. 

The medical service is in the charge of amedical inspector, 
and the social service is run by nurses. 


Primary schools 


Public primary schools (écoles officielles) are under the control 
of the State or local authorities; private schools (écoles 
libres) are administered by institutions or individuals. 

The primary course usually comprises six years of study, 
divided into three stages (lower, intermediate and higher) 
of two years each. When in 1914 the school-leaving age 
was fixed at 14 years, two additional classes—for the 7th 
and 8th years—were created, termed the fourth stage 
(quatrième degré); these were specially intended for pupils 
who did not expect to go on to the secondary school. The 
law allows local authorities to adapt this fourth stage 
teaching to local needs, with the result that the curricula 
are very varied. At present the usefulness of the fourth stage 
is under debate, since it has been gradually absorbed into 
different types of secondary and vocational schools. 

According to the number of pupils attending them, 
primary schools may be of the single-class type or they may 
have from two to eight or even more classes. Schools are 
mixed in cases where the school population is insufficient 
to warrant the establishment of a girls’ school. When the 
school population includes at least twenty girls, a special 
class in charge of a woman teacher can be set up for them 
if the parents so request and if this is necessary in the 
interests of education. а 

There аге special classes for backward or abnormal pupils 
when their number is sufficient (at least fifteen). _ 

The beginning of the school year is determined by 
ministerial decree (early September). It comprises three 
terms with holidays at Christmas (10 days), at Easter 
(15 days) and in July-August (45 days). In private schools, 
the administration and the school authorities decide upon 
the date and duration of the various holiday periods. 
However, in schools subject to State inspection, at least 
four hundred half-days must in fact be devoted to teaching, 
and the number of class hours may not be less than 25 per 
week, including recreation periods. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum now in force dates 
from 1936 and applies to pupils in the first three stages of 
primary schooling, that is, children from 6 to 12 years of 
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age. This curriculum is now being revised. Apart from an 
obligatory minimum programme, it can be adapted to local 
requirements, 

Emphasis is placed on the teaching of arithmetic and the 
mother tongue.! The other subjects provided for by law 
are: religion or ethics, national geography and history, 
hygiene, drawing, singing and gymnastics. 

The fundamental principles of primary education were 
stated in the ministerial circular of 5 Fi ebruary 1946: 
Emphasis on the training of the mind rather than the 
inculcation of academic knowledge; Relation with real life; 
Contact with nature; Use of current events; Adaptation 
of each lesson to the natural tastes of the child; Faith in 
the child's instinct for freedom; Learning of certain auto- 
matic procedures, especially in arithmetic. 

In the first four years, certain subjects ought not to be 
studied for themselves, but should be incorporated in other 
school activities. For example, lessons in geography, history 
and natural science are, so to speak, fused into one subject: 
the study of the environment by exercises in observation. 
Beginning with the fifth year, teaching becomes more 
systematic and more emphasis is placed on abstract 
knowledge. 


Examinations. There is no official rule stipulating the condi- 
tions for promotion to a higher class. Local authorities may, 
however, lay down rules, and many of them have done so 
in the past. The larger communes continue to apply these 
rules in their schools, and the school year ends with so- 
called ‘passing examinations’. 

But these examinations, especially in the lower classes, 
hamper the use of active teaching methods and encourage 
cramming rather than real education; the present tendency 
is to confine them to indispensable subjects or even to 
abolish them. 

The cantonal primary school-leaving examination, which 
was instituted on an experimental basis in 1947 and 
regularized by royal decree in 1953, is an innovation that 
may produce good results. 

In principle, this examination is intended for all pupils 
who complete their sixth year of primary schooling. It 
consists of written tests in arithmetic, geometry, the mother 
tongue and religion, and an oral test in the other subjects 
in the curriculum: history, geography, natural science. It 
is held every year at the headquarters of the school district, 
under the supervision of the cantonal inspector, and the 
members of the examining board are chosen from among 
the primary and post-primary teachers of the region. 

Successful pupils are awarded a primary school-leaving 
diploma which exempts them from other examinations if 
they wish to enter a State secondary or vocational school. 

This initiative, though excellent in itself, has not been 
as well received as it might be. It is intended for different 
types of schools; the examination is optional for pupils; 
some people find it satisfactory, others do not. 

Sizable communes and large towns hold their own primary 
school-leaving examinations and award diplomas. 


1. Practically the whole of the country falls into one or the other of the 
two main linguistic divisions—Klemish and French—and these 
determine the first language for educational purposes. The Brussels 
area (about a million inhabitants) is bilingual. 
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Teachers. The teaching staff of primary schools comprises 
headmasters or mistresses, men or women teachers in charge 


of a class, and special teachers (men or women) for such 
subjects as needlework, drawing, singing and gymnastics. 


Teachers in local body schools and in ‘adopted’ or 
‘adoptable’ schools must be Belgian and hold a primary 
teaching diploma (issued by a State or State-approved 
teacher training institution) or a secondary teaching diploma 
for the lower secondary level. If they do not have either 
of these diplomas, they must have passed a teachers’ 
examination before a board set up by the Government; 
this examination consists of two tests, spaced at least a 
year apart, covering the complete curriculum of the State 
teacher training schools. 

The headmaster of a school of two or more classes must 
be chosen from among teachers who have served for at least 
five years. 1 

In primary schools subject to education law, ministers 
of yarious religious denominations are invited to give 
religious and moral instruction or to have it done under 
their supervision, either by the teacher—if the latter 
consents—or by a person approved by the local council. 

The appointment, suspension, temporary detachment for 
disciplinary reasons and dismissal of teachers in local body 
schools are matters for decision by the local council. Sus- 
pension for more than six days involves loss of salary. 


A teacher can be dismissed only after having been hea 1 
or summoned to make his defence, ог have it made for hin, | 
before the local council. Чч 

The reduced salary due to a teacher temporarily detached 
for disciplinary reasons must be paid by the local authorities. 
if detachment has been ordered by the local council, or by 
the State if it has been ordered by the King. | 

As regards disciplinary measures, the same rules are | 
нн и to teachers in kindergartens and adult education 
schools run by local bodies, and to special teachers in local. | 
body primary schools. 

The tenure of teachers in state and local body schools | 
is guaranteed under the law. [ 

n *adopted' schools and subsidized private schools, the 
position of teachers is governed by their employment 
contracts, in conformity with the law of 1922. 

The Law of 30 June 1951 prescribes the salary rates for 
primary teachers; it provides for three salary scales and 
extra pay for supervisory duties, corresponding to the | 
following categories of communes: (a) with 50,000 inhabit- 
ants or less; () with 50,001 to 100,000 inhabitants; (c) with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants. 

The basic yearly salary of men and women primary 
teachers is 56,400 francs in communes with up to 100,000 
inhabitants, and 57,040 francs in those with more than 
100,000 inhabitants; that of kindergarten teachers for each ` 


NOTE. The accompanying diagram does 
not show the individual faculties and 
institutes of the Belgian universities. The 
general secondary schools (athénées, lycées, 
collèges) have classical and modern 
streams sone classiques and huma- 
nités the former leading to all 
faculties. Students who take the modern 
course do not qualify for the faculties of 
law, arts (philosophie et lettres), science 
(except mathematics and physics) medi- 
cine or veterinary medicine. 

In view of the complex structure of 
vocational education in Belgium all these 
schools (industry, trade, commerce, agri- 
culture, home economics, arts and crafts, 
etc.) have been grouped together and 
presented in the diagram as lower and 
upper vocational secondary schools (école 
technique secondaire du degré inférieur 
and école technique secondaire du degré 
supérieur). 


académie royale des beaux-arts: vocational 
training school of fine arts. 

athénée: State general secondary school 
for boys. 

collége: private general secondary school 
for either sex. 

conservatoire royal de musique: vocational 
training school of music, 

école, académie et conservatoire de musique; 
vocational training schools of music 
receiving pupils from the age of 8, 

école gardienne: pre-primary school, 
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école moyenne: lower secondary school 
offering both general and pre-vocational 
education, 

école normale gardienne: teacher training 
school for pre-primary teachers. 

école normale moyenne: teacher training 
college especially for teachers in the 
école moyenne. 

école normale primaire: teacher training 
school. 

école normale technique: teacher training 
college for vocational school teachers. 

école primaire: primary school. 

école pour sourds-muets, aveugles, infirmes: 
special schools for deaf and dumb, 
blind or crippled children with course 
corresponding to that of the école 
primaire and sometimes including pre- 
primary school. 

école technique secondaire: vocational se- 
condary or vocational training school 
(see note above). 

enseignement spécial pour retardés péda- 
gogiques et anormaux: special schools 
for backward and abnormal children. 

lycée: E general secondary school for 


girl 

4° degré de l'école primaire: two top classes 
(seventh and eighth years) of the 
primary school providing a suitable 
terminal course generally with voca- 
tional bias for pupils who have not 
transferred to general or vocational 
secondary education at end of sixth 
year. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. 


шт o ош 


. École vétérinaire: veterinary college. 


. Institut supérieur de pédagogie: insti | 


„ Institut universitaire des terrioW8 


. École spéciale d'ingénieurs techniciens: 


. Ecole nationale supérieur 


. Ecole militaire: military vies cl 
ех! 


Facultés de l'Université: university 
faculties. | 


Institut agronomique: college of agw: | 
nomy. 


à | 
tute of education. 


d'outre-mer: college for overseas tem: 
tories. 


special college of engineering. — . 
cole technique supérieure: technical 
pem supérieur de commerce: COM: 
а. du secrétariat; sect. 
Bealo vun social: social scient 


college. e dadih 


tecture et des arts décoratifs: national 
college of architecture. — ES 
École supérieure de navigation | 

time: college of marine navigation. 


le supérieure des textiles: E je 
preparing for careers in the 


industry. 
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of the above-mentioned categories of communes, is 48,960, 
49,200 and 50,400 francs. 

Over and above this basic salary, teachers receive periodic 
increases, i.e. seven biennial and four triennial increases, 
which bring the total salary, in the 26th year of service, 
to the following: (a) communes with 50,000 inhabitants or 
less: 102,480 francs for primary teachers; 88,800 francs for 
kindergarten teachers; (b) communes with 50,001 to 100,000 
inhabitants: 103,440 francs for primary teachers and 89,040 
franes for kindergarten teachers; (c) communes with more 
than 100,000 inhabitants: 109,200 franes for primary 
teachers and 93,840 francs for kindergarten teachers. 

Within certain limits, local authorities are empowered 
to fix a higher rate of salary for their teachers, i 
between 10 and 20 per cent (Law of 9 March 1955). 

In addition to their salaries, teachers receive housing or 
residence allowances, family allowances, bonuses on the 
birth of children, holiday grants, funeral grants, ete., on 
the same terms as other public servants. Allowances are 
also paid to those possessing special qualifications. All 
salary scales are adjustable for the cost of living. 

Teachers may be retired : (a) at their own request, when they 
have reached 50 years of age and have completed 15 years of 
service; (b) automatically, when they have reached 60 years 
of age and have completed 15 years of service; (c) for reasons 
of ем whatever their age, when they have completed 10 
years of service (pensions are calculated on the basis of the 
average salary for the last five years, at the rate of one-fiftieth 
per year of service); (d) when permanently incapacitated by 
an accident occurring during work, whatever their age or 
length of service. The pension is then a quarter of the final 
salary, plus one-fiftieth per year of service over five years. 


Welfare services 


School attendance is encouraged by the assistance given 
to poor families (school meals, clothing, holiday camps, 
etc.). This aid is afforded in some cases pt private bodies, 
in others by the public authorities. Action by the latter 
often takes the form of subsidies to private bodies rather 
than of direct organization. The deliberations of the 
provincial and local councils regarding assistance to school- 
children are submitted for Royal approval. The King takes 
care to ensure that children who are to benefit from these 


deliberations shall be treated on an equal footing, wh: 
the category of school they attend. es 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Compulsory education, which was voted in 1914, did not 
really become effective in Belgium until after the 1914-19 
war. The school population, thereupon, increased enorm. 
ously, A new programme, less comprehensive than the 

revious one, came into force in 1922, and in 1936 the 

ducational Plan which is still in force replaced the 1922 
programme. This succession of programmes and educational 
directives reflects the increasingly democratic character of 

i instruction: less crowded syllabuses, a more 
etin type of education, the wider application of 
psychology to teaching methods. 

At present, the Educational Plan of 1936 is itself. being 
revised, and a new syllabus is about to be introduced; it 
will accentuate even further its predecessor's characteristics, 
but will make them easier to apply in practice. 

The same democratic tendency can be observed in the 
école gardienne. Its purpose is no longer to teach, but rather 
to educate; and its methods are to be based on the psy: 
chology of young children. 

Despite the wise directives contained in the Educational 
Plan of 1936, Belgian primary schools are encumbered with 
a number of Sanib who are ill-adapted to school and whose 
mew is retarded. There are several reasons for this 

hool methods and organization are not always шь 
connected with it, but the problem goes beyond the school. 
A satisfactory solution would require the combined efforts 
of medical inspectors, educational psychologists and 
teachers. This profitable co-operation will doubtless have 
to be or; чонй by the public authorities. 

In 1953, the Government drew up a bill for the extension 
of compulsory education to the ages of 15 or 16 years. It 
has not yet been voted by Parliament, and the question 
is still in suspense. Although about 70 per cent of the children 
continue their schooling beyond the age of 14 years, it i$ 
essential that the public authorities concern themselves 
with the remaining 30 per cent and provide them with an 
appropriate education. This question is closely linked with 
the problem of retarded children. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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returns to Unesco questionnaires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all educational institutions totalled about 
1.7 million, being 19 per cent of the total population. Of 
the total number, approximately 20 per cent were innursery 
schools, 54.5 per cent in primary schools, 23 per cent in 
secondary and vocational schools, and 2.5 per cent in 
teacher training and higher institutions. The proportion of 
girls enrolled was 49 per cent in nursery and primary 
schools, 34 per cent in general secondary schools, 47 per 
cent in vocational schools, 66 per cent in teacher training 
institutions, and 18 per cent in higher education. Women 
teachers constituted 55 per cent of the teaching staff in 
primary schools, where the average pupil-teacher ratio was 
about 25. š 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in nursery and prim: 
schools increased 11 per cent; in general secondary schoo! 
20 per cent, in vocational schools 3 per cent, in teacher 
training institutions 44 per cent, and in institutions of 
higher education 13 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Total enrolment in primary 
schools reached a peak in 1933 and 1934, then declined 
to a low point in 1949, has since been on the increase again. 
Part of this trend is due to a generally declining birth rate 


since the 1920’s, but it also reflects the progressive absorp- 
tion of the last two years of primary school into different 
types of secondary and vocational schools. Thus the average 
ratio of primary school enrolment to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old has declined from 78 in the pre- 
war periods to about 73 in the latest years. (See Table 2.) 


Retardation in primary grades. As shown in Table 3, there 
is a small proportion of over-age pupils in primary grades, 
ranging from 4 per cent in Grade 1 to 15 per cent in Grade 8. 
The drop of enrolment in the last grade or two may be 
explained by pupils entering various secondary and 
vocational schools after the sixth year of primary school, 
as mentioned above. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January), by the provinces 
and communes as well as the central Government, amounted 
to 14,597 million Belgian francs, averaging some 1,700 
francs per inhabitant. This amount also represents 4.2 per 
cent of the national income estimated for that year. The 
amount spent by the central Government, which was 55 per 
cent of the total, was distributed by object of expenditure 
as follows: 44 per cent for primary education, 20 per cent 
for general secondary education, 22 per cent for vocational 
education, 3 per cent for teacher training, 9 per cent for 
higher education, and 2 per cent for central administration 


and adult education. (See Table 4.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


i Students 
mee enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution D Ки n RO RESI 


Pre-primary 
O A RAV to, СТАЕ 1954/55 99 278 
Public nursery schools attached to teacher training schools . . 1954/55 842 
Public nursery schools attached to secondary schools . . , 1954/55 . ... Я 7 095 
Private nursery sind ('adoptées* and s ae 192455 226 = 
Private nursery schools attached to teacher training schools. . 
S P Yay GY a 0 RN 1954/55 334218 
que e A A "ip hy oc 1953/54 332 242 
NUIT lr a ven 1952/53 m 323 500 
eiue ss No. sc ADI Л ARA aed 1951/52 321 969 
APO еу conan rests Фунт ой АБА 1950/51 ç 302 348 
Primary 
Public primary schools. a, Cam wala Ы. обы 1954/55 369 870 
Public primary schools attached to teacher training schools , _ 5354 
Public primary schools attached to secondary schools. . — . 51 824 
Private primary schools (*adoptées’ and ‘adoptables*) . . , 467 434 
Private primary schools attached to teacher training schools à 3 887 
Rojo O ck tab runs dod 898 369 
” +. EI A MEA 878 125 
AI A o e e Sr ne . 840 622 
IE 7) 22 RC De DT; 1951/52 . 820 898 
a A AA 1950/51 e 803 728 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools . . . . , , J r a 1954/55 66 673 
Private secondary schools — . . . j ane i 82 033 
CUL'e uq тте Ае” ГЫ 148 706 
y ask LEE . AA WERTE 144 507 
PINE is) Ws 61592 e REED 142214 
IEEE ci £66 WO i A kas 135 275 
ч RM AE E 1950/51 = 123 486 
Vocational 
Wechuialschols . . . . n Pos . 1954/55 0 
Technical courses (part-time) | | | ел р. Айк. Мше 1994/55 s 2 IN 
Vocational schools. „| | . | SP dud) niuis M 27812 
Vocational courses т = at а-а: ¿7 ede coss da 49 035 
o лл» B . . . . . . . ` . . 234 165 
s Y cts o lasu Ql Qh. AN АА 226 860 
AS OA PRA a i Ou Q LL. 225 483 
MA Tae) AA A ye ва ее eens) ane 1950/51 A 228 160 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools for kindergarten teachers.  , 
Public teacher training schools for rimary teachers D 1954/55 
Pub ic teacher training schools for Б secondary teachers. . 1954/55 
Private teacher training schools for kindergarten teachers ce we 1954/55 
Private teacher training schools for primary teachers . , | 1954/55 
Private teacher training schools for lower secondary teachers ғ 1954/55 
Total ERL. "di 
a cn Rei 1954/55 
> ec кел O ъа 1953/54 
BOR A фы eg 1952/53 
. NY tons oet ru 1951/52 
E — We ЕН IS qur 1950/51 


1. Teachers included with those of public second 
2. Including teachers in special schools} pieg 


3. Including part-time teachers and those teaching i; 
and primary schools (public). Ваа рима 


4. Including part-time teachers. 
5. Data referring to public schools only. 
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Level of education and type of institution 


Higher 


Universities® 

University institutes Е 

Military and veterinary colleges 5 

Agricultural colleges — . E 
Commercial colleges and institutes ri Pe 
Total. A o O 


Special 


Schools for mentally handicapped children 
Schools for deaf or blind children CA 
Schools for crippled and invalid children 
Schools for delinquent children . . 
Schools for backward children. — . 
Schools for children of beri and other itinerants ` 
‘otal, УЕ + Stake Wate eed 


School year | Number of ae Teaching staff Students enrolled 
erences Total Female Total Female 

1954/55 4 Ts 19 533 3 
1954/55 4 "i 1185 ç 
1954/55 2 8 a 271 > 
1954/55 2 Кү = 374 
1954/55 1 o E 1400 356 
1954/55 19 ok А 22 169 4058 
1953/54 19 23 ба 21 999 3891 
1952/53 19 ç 21319 3678 
1951/52 20 20 720 3479 
1950/51 20 í. 20 178 3249 
1954/55 4722 2404 
1954/55 925 346 
1954/55 Ў S 283 158 
1954/55 à } 680 318 
1954/55 wae 34 3 3979 1621 
1954/55 A dd i 1979 1114 
1954/55 28 Es ee 12 568 5961 
1953/54 e s Q 79 711 74483 
1952/53 > E = 710 369 74 103 
1951/52 a 5 я 79 744 74 630 
1950/51 E. > 79 493 14347 


6. Including data on training of higher secondary teachers, 


7. Not including enrolment in schools for crippled and invalid children, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND Private PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Атей ка! Primary 
enrolment | «ИЯ population | enrolment 
ut is Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | бн yeu old) ratio 
1930 8 504 32 803 57 871 172 27 
1931 33 554 57 917 121 21 
1932 à $82 34117 57 956 960 28 939 1203 78 
1933 8587 33 864 57 973 989 29 
1934 8 586 33 629 56 913 616 29 
1935 8 599 33470 56 968 193 29 
1936 8614 33 822 56 964 802 29 А ix " 
1931 8 657 34 528 56 960 191 28 
1938 8 712 35 004 56 955 038 2 
1939 8772 36 651 57 954 092 
1940 852i 34 723 56 938 532 27 928 1281 " 
1941 8 558 34753 56 916 518 26 ) 
25 
19421 8574 35 262 56 886 288 
19431 8585 35 024 56 865 058 25 
1944 v $us wal ». ve 
1945 8714 35 415 56 828 996 3 
1946 8 763 34 913 58 788 644 5 789 1112 71 
1948 8735 35 987 55 um o 2 
1949 8 733 35 838 55 
1950 8975 A 205 Td 
uU 0005 ss 848 1161 73 
840 622 
1952 9 048 ve 
878 125 
H3 duy 898 369 
1954 9 024 


1. Excludes the eastern communes. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


um 


Pupils by grade 
^e Qu. Шош .——5——4-3J 
"SS iii EUs ML A > OS Mo ti ee ым 

é— M. 4243 5 — — = ET E — 4248 
Е. 3160 5 4 " AM p E T 3169 
6 M. 64 606 2 845 8 — — m = 67 459 
F. 64388 1934 10 — ч = = == 66 332 
7 M. 10 558 52 648 3 200 п — — — < 66417 
F. 8800 54 168 2008 9 => ==» — — 64985 
8 M. 2279 12076 48853 3020 19 1 = 66 248 
F. 1718 10120 50630 1948 1 — — = 64 493 
9 M. 669 3046 11061 88461 2671 25 4 — 55931 
F. 496 2327 9073 41643 1796 8 — = 55 343 
10 M. 1025 3 803 11 093 35 727 2 486 96 1 54537 
F. 203 196 2195 9402 38 945 1660 21 5 53 827 
п M. 163 432 1509 4246 11394 30 215 2191 71 50 221 
F. 115 295 1087 3066 9734 33 936 1858 18 50 109 
12 M. 97 185 558 1610 4300 9444 25 540 1779 43 513 
F. 66 123 349 1076 3150 1656 26 732 1140 40292 
13 M. 66 105 295 121 1891 4414 14 246 166 36 910 
F. 40 61 188 419 1232 3041 9 282 20 413 34 676 
14 M. 42 59 125 213 549 1204 534 10 132 111% 
Е. 23 43 85 182 301 726 2 992 1149 12101 
154- M. 31 40 63 62 153 265 1388 5 858 7860 
F. 26 31 83 14 159 234 878 4 080 5641 
M. 83 054 72 466 69 475 59 503 56 704 48 054 48 809 33 013 471 078 
Total . . F. 79 035 69 909 66312 57 889 55 324 41261 41 763 33 405 450 098 
MF. 162089 142375 135787 117392 112028 95 315 90 572 66 418 921 976 

6.6 

6.6 

6.6 


Source of funds 


Total expenditure . 


ary education . , , Жый 
Secondary education. ‚| Les 898 
Vocational education. . , 1 73 288 
'eacher E M ed... 
Higher education 218 
Adult education 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 12,600,000. 

Total area: 904,994 square miles; 2,343,930 square kilometres. 

Population density: 14 per square mile; 5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of African population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
census): 21.9, 

National income (1955 estimate): 47,340 million francs, 


HISTORICAL 


By decree of the King-Sovereign dated 4 March 1892, the 
Independent State of the Congo permitted philanthropic 
and religious institutions—i.e., religious missions—to put 
child waifs in the charge of the State and place them in 
State-inspected educational centres with an official, or an 
officially approved, curriculum. The Catholic and Protes- 
tant missions opened a number of schools. The State, for 
its part, organized various official schools, with a marked 
vocational bias, where pupils were nevertheless given the 
rudiments of primary education. Under the Convention 
concluded in 1908 between the Holy See and the Independent 
State of the Congo, each mission, according to its means, 
undertook to found a school, the curriculum of which was 
to be determined by agreement with the Government. 

The Protestant missions also developed very considerably. 

In 1908, when the Congo was ceded to Belgium, the 
Colonial Charter made Article 17, paragraph 1, of the 
Belgian Constitution applicable to the Colony and pro- 
claimed freedom of education. 

From 1910 onwards, a series of official congreganist 
schools were founded. These schools were supported by the 
Colonial budget but the administrative and teaching staff 
were members of religious orders. The number of State- 
aided primary schools (as distinct from the State-main- 
tained schools mentioned above) increased during the same 
period, so that instruction was available for the great mass 
of Congolese children. ў 

In 1912, the first school for European children was 
opened in the Katanga province. ^. 

In 1922, a Commission, set up to define the principles of 
colonial educational policy, stressed the need to adapt the 
School to the native environment, to lay more emphasis on 
education than on instruction, to develop teaching in the 
native language, to organize co-operation with the various 
national Catholic and Protestant missions, and to establish 
teacher training schools. It came to the conclusion that the 
time was not ripe for introducing compulsory schooling. The 
first general regulations, those of 1924, were based on these 
principles. They laid down that the national missions might 
receive subsidies for their educational work, on condition that 
the rulesregarding organization and curricula were respected. 

In 1925-26, 20-year agreements were concluded between 
the Government and the various missionary societies, with 
the object of putting the regulations into effect. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Congolese franc = 0.02 U.S. dollar. 
School year: early September to early July (minimum 200 days), 


Prepared by the Belgian National Commission for Unesco in April 
1956, 


Tt was not possible to begin the reorganization of native 
education until 1945. This reorganization took into account 
the development of African society and the new factors 
introduced by the San Francisco Charter and other inter- 
national instruments. The result was the regulations of 
1948, which, revised in 1952, are still in force. 

In September 1946, the first State secular schools for 
Europeans were established in three large centres. 

The royal decree of 1 July 1947 ‘establishing the Fonds 
de bien-étre indigóne (Native Welfare Fund) has, inter alia, 
provided capital for the building and equipment of schools. 

The ten-year plan for the economic and social develop- 
ment of the Belgian Congo, drawn up in 1949, covers all 
aspects of public life, including education, during the period 
1950-59. 

In 1952, it was decided that Congolese children should, 
on certain conditions, be admitted to the schools for 
Europeans. Schools open from the beginning to children of 
both racial groups were also to be established, The first 
State secular primary and teacher training schools for 
Africans came into being in September 1954. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 2 of the Colonial Charter proclaims freedom of 
education for all inhabitants of the шу in accordance 
with the definition given in Article 17, paragraph 1, of the 
Belgian Constitution: ‘Private instruction shall not be 
restricted; all measures interfering with it are forbidden; 
the repression of offences shall be regulated by law." 

Article 5 of the Colonial Charter stipulates that the 
Colonial authorities shall *protect and foster, without 
distinction of nationality or creed, all religious, scientific 
and charitable institutions and undertakings designed to 
instruct the natives and to help them to understand and 
appreciate the advantages of civilization’. 


Aims 
The aim of boys’ prim. education is defined in the 
Réglementation relative à l'organisation de l'enseignement 


ur indigénes (Regulations for the Organization of African 
Асанов). It is to prepare the ordinary African to make 
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clusively inclined towards mass education. Т 


his contribution, in his environment, to the progress of 
civilization and to advance his own interests and those of 
the community; and to train individuals who will form the 
future intellectual elite. This double purpose is reflected in 
a special school structure, in which education, after the 
lower primary ue is divided into an ordinary upper 
primary stage for the broad mass of pupils, and a selective 
upper primary stage for the best pupils, who are to continue 
their studies beyond the primary school. 

Except in the more progressive centres, where a selective 
upper primary stage for very talented girls is possible, the 


he object i 
by providing a careful training for girls, to bela a 
homogeneous family environments, favourably disposed to 
the school, and to implant the elements of civilization i 
the native society. This accounts, in particular, for the eni 
lishment of home economics Siete at the primary level, 


Extension of education 


The colonial authorities do not yet feel that the time has 
come to make school attendance in the Belgian Congo 


upper primary programme for girls is today almost ex- 


compulsory. There must first be enough non-fee-paying 
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GLOSSARY 
METROPOLE: organs of administration in 13. 8 Direction générale: directorate- 26. Administration: adtainistrative staff, 
jum. Io Es a Mei reor re- 27. Inspecteurs et inspectrices: men and 
lon: rei ous о! ons, women LI t " 

1. Ministre des colonies: Minister for the 14. 1° Direction: directorate of general ri gite primary 
Colonies. education and relations with religious schools. 

Cabinet du ministre: Office of the organizations, Enseignement secondaire: secondary 
Minister; provides liaison between the 15. 2* Direction: directorate of technical schools, 

Minister, the legislature, the services and vocational education, Travaux féminins: girls’ subjects 
of the Ministry, and the press. 16. 3* Direction: directorate of school in- (homecraft, etc.). 

2. Conseil supérieur de l'enseignement: spection. Enseignement technique et profes: 
Higher Council of Education; central Inspecteur-en-chef: chief inspector. sionnel: vocational and technical 
advisory body which gives opinions Inspecteur-en-chef adjoint (enseigne- schools. 
on matters submitted by the Minister. ment primaire et normal ): assistant 28. Missionnaires inspecteurs: missionary. 

3. Administrateur. général des colonies: chief inspector in charge of inspec- inspectors in the school districts 
permanent official in charge of the tion of primary and teacher organized by the missions with 
ee of the Ministry for the j training Paratapas, Eovernment approval. 

4.2* Direction générale: directorate- C pets is ni ief = Р p 
general cta affairs, education, inspector in charge of inspection schools. —— : 
science, religion, of instituti t d. L. ign ical: 

5. ai apa directorate for education, 17. Ir*. Section: section pisci pec E EN mádical: vM 
science, religion, re-pri . pri un E ioi * 

6. Ге Section: section dealing with general education, хай dia mih coco ta ll 
education for Europeans, protection bodies and missi Diseign 7 ітай 
of asia titles, and reeruiting staff 18. 2e Sistem: peers concerned with ig rre prins EE 
of S= secular schools in the Belgian secondary and higher education, pre-primary, primary, post-primary 

1.2% ñas: section dealing with general and vocational schools and institutions 

га " ^ t of higher education. 
а МЕ айаш, including Mie brane ee provincial 33. Écoles officielles laiques: State secular 

8. 3e Section: section dealing with techni- deninistration, ies, established and таа 
cal and vocational education, and the 19. Gouverneur ince: y ^ ocior аш е 
protection of African arts and crafts. Bette Deine e ierra " 34. roles officia sm istes: Official 

LESER ee ог- Я les officielles congréganistes: ii 
20. A Бар, o st congreganist schools, establishe 
concen GÉNÉRAL: central organs . Associations religieuses: religious maintained by Government but rut 
9f administration in the Belgian Coa 21 Sociétés i . 4 by an incorporated religious ho 
"we 21. о rr Meere 35. Écoles libres subsidiées: sd p 

9. Gouverneur général: Со » ^ d organiza- vate schools, established an NU 
ааг ои 22. Бебе Дет ти air май. religious bodies, commercial oe 
by a Deputy Governo dal Sesso tained : provincial dustrial organizations or paw 

10. Secrétaire général: Secretary-General; 23. Service provincial de Vami ЖАНЫНАН, 7 which receive ШАН 
head of all administrative services. ЫЧ icul agriculture: financial support on the fulfilme 
TiN Conseil supérieur des mesei A provincial agricultural service, certain conditions, š 
pi missions protes: 24. Direction provinciale de l'ensei, nement: Ecoles li. i 1s which do 
tantes: central consultative body for provincial direct: f id ч = ta libres: private schools ei 
Pritestant missions, 5 i erort о! education. not receive public subsidies, ЄН 
. Inspection icale: medical inspec- because they do not fulfil require 


12. Comité des ordinaires des missions 
catholiques: central co-ordinating body 
for Catholic missions, 
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E за e health of pupils, 
and conditions of school buildings and 
boarding establishments, » 


ments, or because they wish to pre 
serve their independence. 
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METROPOLE 


GOUVERNEMENT GENERAL 


GOUVERNEMENT PROVINCIAL 


° 


ЕЕ арзы 3 MINISTRE DES COLONIES 
T^ Conseil supérieur = 
de l'enseignement cC ------ Cabinet du Ministre 


1 
L——— — 3 


@ 


Administroteur générol 
des Colonies 


2° Direction générale : 


faire 


activit ques, cultes 


Orar 


enseignement, 
, ectivités scientifiques, cultes 


3° Section : 
тт елине 


GOUVERNEUR GENERAL 


| Comité des ordinaires l| 
des missions catholiques ll 


(9 Sec générol 


8° Direction générale : 


(3 


instruction publiq 


Os Direction : inspection 


Inspecteur en chef 


Inspecteur en |Inspecteur en 
chef adjoint | chef adjoint 


emen! général 


O * Direction : 
d | 
® 


2° Section 
(enseignement 
= secondaire) 
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ervice provincial 
médical 
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schools to accommodate all children of school age. Today, 
out of one and a half million children of school age (6 to 
12 years), slightly more than a million regularly attend a 
non-fee-paying school. > 

The Government is doing everything possible to increase 
the number of primary schools so that all children may be 
accommodated. Only later, when the Government has 
successfully transformed the native mentality in the more 
backward regions, will it be possible to consider the intro- 
duction of compulsory education. At present, the main 
obstacles to general compulsory education are undoubtedly 
the shortage of schools and teachers, and, in different 
regions, the dispersion of the population over very large 
areas, the low birth-rate, polygamy, and the attitude of 
the natives, who are not always convinced of the benefits 
to be derived from education, especially where girls are 
concerned. 


Administration diagram 


The diagram on page 141 shows the pattern of educational 
administration in the Belgian Congo. 


Finance 


Operating and administrative expenses are generally 
covered by appropriations in the ordinary budget of the 
Colony. The extraordinary budget and the Native Welfare 
Fund provide for the costs of building and equipping schools. 

As regards the financing of primary schools, a distinction 
must be made between: (a) schools which are entirely main- 
tained by the Government: State secular or congreganist 
schools; (b) schools receiving government grants-in-aid, 
calculated according to the rules set forth in the school 
regulations; these are State-aided schools run by Christian 
missions and by commercial and industrial enterprises. All 
expenses not covered by grants are met by the associations 
responsible for these institutions; (c) schools receiving no 
financial assistance from the Government: private schools 
established by missions, societies or individuals, which pay 
all their expenses. 

The conditions for financial assistance to schools are 
defined in the pamphlet, Organisation de l'enseignement 
libre subsidié pour indigénes: dispositions générales, 1952 
(Organization of grant-aided private education for Africans: 
ps provisions). To receive a grant, a school must satisfy 

ed requirements as to: qualifications of the teachers, 
curricula, school inspection, number of pupils, and general 
vi tappa (buildings, equipment, teaching material). 

he grants payable by the Colony to schools i 
these minimum requirements include: a general annu 
grant for the European staff (inspector, head-teachers, 
teachers); 80 to 100 per cent of the salaries paid to the 
African staff; 70 to 80 per cent of building costs, on the 
basis of estimates approved by the Government; 500 francs 
per class for maintenance expenses; grants for the purchase 
of books and school supplies: 100 francs per pupil in upper 
primary schools, 30 francs in lower primary schools; 50 per 
cent of the cost of school equipment; 80 per cent of the 
costs entailed by the provision of boarding accommodation. 

Except in schools for Europeans, primary education is 
free. A personal contribution is, however, required of the 
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parents of boarders to cover at least part of the cost of the 
child’s maintenance. 


Supervision and control 


The inspection service for all officially inspected schools ig 
under the direction of a chief inspector, with an assistant 
chief inspector for primary education. The primary in. 
spectors are divided among the provinces, according to the 
number of schools. They visit State-maintained and State. 
aided primary schools. For the latter, the Government also 
recognizes one missionary-inspector (of Belgian nationality) 
for each school district. The school districts of the Catholic 
missions correspond to the vicariates and the prefectures, 
If there are more than a thousand classes entitled to State 
aid, and therefore subject to inspection, in a given district, 
a second T sae! pore may be recognized for a 
particular sector of the district. 

i inspectors are chosen from among the primary 
teachers and heads of primary schools serving in the State 
secular primary schools. 

To become inspectors, teachers must have had at least 
six years of service, and heads of primary schools at least 
three years of office. All candidates must have been graded 
as ‘very good’ for their work during the three years 
preceding their application, or as ‘excellent’ during the 
previous year. Before final appointment, candidates must 
pass a proficiency test. 

The recognition of missionary-inspectors is subject to two 
conditions: candidates cannot hold positions incompatible 
with their duties as missionary-inspectors, and they must 
hold an educational diploma (at least a primary teacher's 
certificate). 

The Government also recognizes African assistant in- 
spectors subject to the following conditions: candidates 
must hold a secondary school certificate (teaching division), 
have had at least five years’ experience, including one or 
two years in charge of a school, inspect at least 30 grant: 
aided classes every month, and be recognized as qualified 
for the post by the official inspectorate. 

Primary inspectors are appointed by the King on the 
proposal of the Minister for the Colonies. Missionary-inspet* 
tors are appointed by the heads of their respective ecclesias- 
tical districts. Their appointment, however, becomes effective 
only after being approved by the Governor-General. — . 

The primary inspectors organize the official inspection 
of all State-maintained and State-aided primary schools in 
the province. In the former, they concentrate in the 
educational work of the teachers. In the aided schools, they 
inspect both the organization and the teaching. In par 
ticular, they make sure whether the minimum requirements 
for the approval of new schools are satisfied. They draw 
up a report on each school they have inspected, an also 
advise the teachers on educational matters. d: 

The missionary inspectors, in collaboration with the Hea 
of the Provincial Education Service, handle exclusiv 
technical and educational questions relating to the schoo 
(teaching, methodology, organization of teaching). od 

All schools in the Belgian Congo are subject to sch E 
medical inspection. It is provided by government docte 
and by approved doctors appointed for this purpose bY 
provincial governor. 


The duties of the medical inspectorate are to examine the 
pupils, to make an annual inspection of the condition of 
the school buildings and other premises, and of the furniture, 
to see to the measures to be taken in case of communicable 
disease, to prepare individual school medical cards, and to 
supervise the diet in boarding schools, and the pupils’ 
health and athletic activities. A circular sets forth the 
special rules applying to exclusion from school in the event 
of various diseases. The individual school medical cards are 
confidential documents. They are kept by the medical staff 
in charge of school medical inspection. When a pupil changes 
his school, his card is forwarded, under cover, to the medical 
inspector of the institution in which he is continuing his 
studies. 

The school health officer informs the head of the school 
of any non-confidential findings of examinations, if such 
findings are important for the pupil’s school work. When 
he considers that pupils require medical or dental care, he 
informs their parents or their doctors. The school health 
officers also report annually to the Governor of the province 
on the health situation in the schools of the large centres. 
When necessary, reports on other schools may be drawn up 
at the request of the Governor of the province. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 145 shows the school system of the 
Belgian Congo. 

The schools for European children have the same organi- 
zation and curriculum as in Belgium. These schools are 
attended by most of the white children, whatever their 
nationality. Mulatto children, whether recognized or not, 
Asian children, and native children living in the European 
style, are also accepted. 

The rest of this section will deal with schools for Africans. 
The various types of pre-primary and primary schools are 
described below, and the possibilities of further general or 
vocational education for Africans can be seen in the 
diagram. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-school education, or preparation for primary school, is 
Provided by the nursery schools (écoles gardiennes) and 
preparatory classes (classes préparatoires). 

The nursery school admits all boys and girls from the age 
of 3 to the age at which they enter primary school (6 years). 
It has a good influence on very young African children, as 
it accustoms them to the discipline of school before they 
begin their real studies. А i 

The preparatory classes consist of pupils admitted during 
the school year or not satisfying the requirements for 
admission to the école gardienne, who are to embark on the 
first year of primary education at the beginning of the next 
School year. UM 

The work of the nursery schools is based on the principles 
followed in Belgian nursery schools, but is adapted to the 
native life and environment. In the preparatory classes, 
Where the background of the pupils is by no means uniform, 
the trend of the curriculum cannot be clearly defined. The 
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teaching must be adapted to circumstances, and the syllabus 
planned by the head of the school. 


Primary schools 


The official primary schools for Africans are of recent creation. 
_In the large centres, all the primary schools are under a 
director Va ju groupe), who is also the head of the training 
school for African teaching assistants (école de moniteurs). 
Primary schools in less important centres are under the 
charge of the head of a primary school. European teachers 
are assigned to each primary school and act as advisers to 
the teaching assistants. In general, they supervise the work 
of 6 to 7 teaching assistants. They may also be put in charge 
of a 6th year class. 


Boys’ schools. The lower primary school (école primaire du 
1er degré) provides the common foundation of the whole 
school structure. It has a two-year course and an optional 
third year for pupils who will not be able to attend an 
ordinary upper primary school and who are too young to be 
admitted to a farm-school or a vocational training school; 
pupils who are capable of following the upper primary 
course but who are too young for immediate admission. may 
also take this optional year. 

The ordinary upper primary school (école primaire du 
2* degré ordinaire) caters for pupils who have not been 
admitted to the selective upper primary school (see below). 
The purpose of these schools is to educate the African 
directly for the life which he will have to lead in his own 
environment. They are set up either at mission posts or in 
villages and are organized as day schools in the larger 
settlements and as regional schools in districts with a 
scattered population. 

The selective upper primary school (école primaire du 
2° degré selectionné) caters for the most gifted pupils from 
the lower primary school, and prepares them directly for 
secondary education. Pupils who have completed the Ist 
year of the ordinary upper primary school are also admitted 
to the Ist year classes of these schools, while pupils who 
have completed the 2nd year of the ordinary upper primary 
school are admitted to the 2nd year of the selective upper 
primary school. 

The 6th and 7th year preparatory classes (classes de 6° et 
de 7° préparatoires) offer pupils who haye completed the 
3rd year of the ordinary upper primary school a two-year 
preparatory course (the 6th and 7th primary years) before 
admission to a secondary school. 

The classes de transition (transition classes) are also part 
of the system of primary education. They are set up when 
local circumstances justify the transfer of pupils from the 
ordinary to the selective upper primary system. The tran- 
sition class is organized as a regional school: it pee a 
one-year course, and its curriculum is of the ум шеш 
type, making it possible to overcome the difference in 
emphasis between the two sorts of upper primary schools. 

Pupils who have taken the whole ordinary upper primary 
course can complete their training in three different types 
of institution which equip them for specific trades or 
professions: the école d'auxiliaires; the école d'apprentissage 
pédagogique and the ateliers d'apprentissage (sce diagram 
and glossary). 
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Girls’ schools. The lower primary school “ea siqan ka du 

Jer degré) has the same organization and curriculum as boys’ 

schools, except that special types of handwork are taught. 
of these schools are in fact co-educational.) 

Girls who have never had any schooling and who are too 
old for enrolment at a regular lower primary school, may 
attend the home economics school (école ménagére péri- 
primaire du 1° degré) at lower primary level. The schools 
exist only in regions which are still very backward. 

The upper primary schools for girls (écoles primaires du 
2e degré) are organized principally with a view to mass 
education. In many central schools for girls, the school 
population includes older girls who will not be able to 
continue their studies beyond the 4th or 5th year of primary 
schooling. These girls can take the curriculum of the post- 

rim: ome economics school (école ménagère périprimaire 
* degré) where the emphasis is essentially on practical 


2e 
training. 

In the more advanced centres, a selective upper primary 
course is organized for particularly gifted pupils. To be 
admitted to a secondary home economics school (école 
moyenne ménagère), pupils who have completed the ordinary 
senior primary course must attend the 6th year preparatory 


class, and even in the case of younger pupils, the 7th year 
preparatory class. This preparation gives them a sufficient 
ошл of general knowledge to profit by secondary 
education. 
The post-primary home economics school is open to 
pupils of normal school age who have completed the 3rd 
year of the senior primary school. The domestic trainj 
of women, which is the main object of the home economic; 
schools, is a factor of the greatest importance for the 
improvement of living conditions in the family and the 
development of its needs. As many young girls as possible 
should therefore be enrolled in the home economics schools 
which are adapted to local conditions. 
As in the boys’ school system, there are also écoles 
d'auxiliaires, and écoles d'apprentissage pédagogique (see 
diagram and pam cs Bat for admission to these 
schools must have completed at least the 2nd year of the 


upper primary course, 


Organization of school life. The school year begins during 
the first fortnight of September and ends during the first 
fortnight of July. School holidays include 10 to 15 days at 


Christmas, about a fortnight at Easter, and two months in 


ENSEIGNEMENT POUR EUROPÉENS: schools 
for Europeans, 


athénée, collège, ou institut: general se- 
со schools, 

école gardienne; pre-primary school, 

école primaire ou section préparatoire: 
primary school, or primary classes 
attached to a secondary school. 


ENSEIGNEMENT POUR INDIGENES: schools 
for Africans. 


atelier d'apprentissage: vocational traini 
school with course adapted to loca 
occupations and vocational interests, 

classe de liaison: transitional primary class 
enabling pupils to transfer from the 
ordinary upper primary school to the 
selective (pre-secondary) upper primary 


classe de 6° préparatoire: a sixth primary 
class preparing for entry to a particular 
kind of secondary school, to which it is 
sometimes attached, 

cours d'adultes: classes for adults. 

cours préuniversitaire: terminal secondary 
class preparing for entry to university. 

école d’aides-accoucheuses: vocational 
training school for obstetrical assistants. 

école d'apprentissage pédagogique: teacher 
training school for teaching assistants 
in the école primaire du 1** degré. 

école d'auxiliaires: vocational training 
school for clerical and administrative 
assistants. 

école de météorologistes: vocational training 
school for meteorologists. 
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école de moniteurs (monitrices): teacher 
training school. 
école de télégraphistes: vocational training 
school preparing for employment in 
puteo saraqa 
gardienne: pre-primary school using 
Froebelian methods, 
école ménagère périprimaire: homecraft 
school, with courses adapted to local 
conditions at lower primary level (1% 
) for girls who have never attended 
ool and are above school age, and at 
upper primary level (2° degré) for older 
girls not completing primary school, 
école ménagére postprimaire: post-primary 
vocational training school in home 
economics with courses adapted to local 
conditions, 
école moyenne: general secondary school 
for future office workers, 
école moyenne ménagère: vocational se- 
condary school of home economics, 
école préparatoire: pre-primary school for 
children admitted during the school 
year, or who do not satisfy the re- 
quirements for admission to an école 
gardienne. 
école primaire du 1% degré: lower pri 
school. УЧАР 


école primaire du 2° degré ordinaire: 
ordinary upper primary school, usuall 
leading to vocational training but wi 
possibility of access to general second- 
ary education after a year's extra study 
in a classe de liaison or classe de бе pré- 
paratoire, 
selective upper primary school leading 


to general or vocational education at 
secon lary level. 
école professionnelle: vocational training 
school with courses at three levels, 
leading from and terminating the cor 
responding courses at the école tech 
nique; the lower course trains ski 
workers, the middle course, foremen, 
and the upper course, technicians. ‘The 
middle and upper courses also offer 
training for teachers in vocational 
schools. 4 
école professionnelle agricole: vocational 
training school for agricultural instruc 
tors and veterinaries. 
école secondaire générale: general secondary 
school with classical and modem 
streams, the former leading to higher 
education. ol 
école secondaire spéciale: secondary scho! 
organized in two cycles, the lower cy! 
providing general education, the upper 
preparing for carecrs in commemo 
administration, surveying, agricultm 
teaching, physical education, me 
and veterinary sciences. dar 
école technique: pre-vocational secom d 
school with courses at three lev e 
leading to a final year of vocatio 
training at the école profession” u 
enseignement masculin: boys sc à. 2 
enseignement féminin: girls" schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Enseignement supérieur: higher мч 
demic and professional education, 

B. Enseignement technique — su 
higher technical education. 
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the summer between school years. The single holidays 
throughout the year are usually the ка holidays, 
namely: 1 January, Easter Monday, 1 May, Ascension 
Day, Whit-Monday; 1 July, 18 October, 1 November, 
11 November, 15 November. Other holidays may be added, 
so long as due account is taken of the minimum length of 
the school year. The total number of teaching days in a year 
must be not fewer than 200 for the lower classes (1st and 
2nd years of study) and 220 days for the upper primary 
classes. These minima are usually exceeded. 

+ School hours vary according to local conditions. As a rule, 
the schools are open six mornings a week (3 to 4 hours of 
classroom study between 8 a.m. and noon) and four after- 
noons a week (1 to 2 hours of classroom study between 
2 and 4 p.m.), so as to provide the prescribed minimum of 
24 hours a week at the ower primary level, 25 hours at the 
ordinary upper primary level, and 28 hours at the selective 
upper primary level (including an hour and a half for 
recreation), spread over six days a week. 

For state secular schools the dates of the beginning and 
end of the school year, and the dates of holidays, are fixed 
annually by the Government on the same basis as for the 
European schools. 


La es used in primary education. Generally speaking, if 
teaching is to produce the best results, instruction must be 
given in a language familiar to the pupil. This may be the 
mother tongue (whether a langu. roper or a dialect) or 
a more widely spoken language which, though not exactly 
the mother tongue, is closely related to it, is understood 
and used by the pupil without too much difficulty, and can 
be employed effectively both as a medium for teaching and 
as a literary lan, е for study. In the Congo, this ideal 
solution is hardly practicable as the country does not 
constitute a linguistic unit; there are about 200 dialects. 
At p the school regulations officially restrict teachin, 
to four A ie francae—Kikongo, Lingala, Tshiluba an 
Kiswahili. In practice, many grant-aided schools do not 
confine themselves to the use of these four official vernacu- 
lars. Teaching, at least outside the urban centres, is given 
in the local dialect or in a language which constitutes a 
regional lingua йз related to that dialect. In any case, 
the language of instruction is generally chosen, so far as 
possible, for its affinities with the pupil’s mother tongue. 
A lingua franca is used for "eem in urban schools, but 
it usually gives place, little by little, to French. It must 
be emphasized that Africans, whatever their background, 
are above all desirous of learning the European language. 
In peel secondary education, French is the language used. 
! е regulations are therefore sufficiently flexible to allow 
due account to be taken of actual conditions, the require- 
ments of a sound system of teaching, and the various aims 
to be pursued in our social policy. 


Curriculum and methods. In African pri education, the 
regulations lay down minimum а both for ides 
primary schools and for ordin and selective upper 
primary schools. In many schools, these curricula are 
considerably broadened and come very close to matching 
the study programme of the primary schools for Europeans. 
It should be noted, however, that, while in European 
primary schools the second national language is taught гонец 
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the 3rd year onwards, in the schools for Africans ар ` 
y 


indigenous language remains in the curriculum. 

On lower primary schools the two-year course, with А 
optional third year, includes the following subjects; religi 
or ethics, native language, exercises in observation, edu. 
cational talks, arithmetic, metric system, drawing, singi 

stics, handworks. It is a programme of general basic 
intellectual training, supplemented by education in the 
broad sense, taking due account of general principles but | 
adapted to local conditions, so as to esie] an all-purpose | 
background which can be adjusted to different circum. 
stances. 

Lower primary teaching, if it is to be successful, must 
be practical and intuitive. All elementary schools should - 
have a school garden, and if possible the teacher in char 
should possess some small livestock and poultry, or a s 
handy-man's workshop. 

The curriculum in ordinary upper primary schools includes 
the following subjects: religion, native language, arithmetic, 
metric system, agriculture, trades, exercises in observation, 
educational talks, French, drawing, singing and gymnastics, 

As the purpose of these schools is to provide teaching 
which directly prepares the African for the life he will have 
to lead in his own environment, it is important to develop 
or maintain the pupil's taste for agricultural work or crafts, 
and to inculeate ideas which will enable him to progress in 
his daily activities, thus training him for life as a member 
of his local community and his country generally. In conse 

ence, greater emphasis is placed on practical work in 
these schools than in the lower primary schools; two outof 
five hours of the school day are devoted to it. These practical 
activities include work on the school land and in the school 
workshop (poultry-keeping, small stock raising, etc.). ‘ 

The theoretical instruction is essentially related to life in 
the village, and to work in the school garden, on the school 
land and in the workshop, Agriculture and handicrafts 
provide excellent centres 7 а-аа throughout the courses. 

The particular character of the teaching is still further 
shown y the attention given to such items as hygiene, 
ph sical training, elementary ethics, local history and | 

olklore (use of African stories, fables and proverbs). 
Instruction should be as comprehensive as possible and hi 
to broaden the outlook of the pupils. While supplying them 


with basic knowledge suitable to the general trend of their | 


studies, it should help them to exercise their judgement. 
Girls’ upper primary education has been essenti 
organized with a view to mass education. The curriculum 
closely resembles that for boys. y | 
For selective upper primary schools the curriculum P 
cludes the following subjects: religion, native languagh 
French, arithmetic, metric system, lessons in observatio 
educational talks, geography, drawing, writing, singing 
gymnastics, handwork. d to 
In these schools, the intellectual training is arrange? . 
give the pupils a body of general knowledge which will RE. 
them to go on to secondary education with profit. ihe 
subjects are treated with the object of contributing t9 
— education of the pupil and, more especi Td | 
eveloping his reasoning faculty. French is taught | 
oughly enough to enable pupils to use it as a vehic 
age. But care also has to be devoted to the teati 
of the native language, as the training of a Congolese 


must be conceived as much from the African point of view 
as from the angle of European civilization. 

The two-year clerical schools (écoles d 'auxiliaires) have 
a curriculum covering a variety of subjects, among which 
a choice must be made according to the character of the 
individual school. These subjects are: religion, native 
language, French, arithmetic, geography, history, adminis- 
tration and legislation, book-keeping, trade and accountancy, 
lessons in observation, educational talks, hygiene, agri- 
culture, crafts, gymnastics, The teaching in these schools 
is essentially practical in its aims. The academic side is 
reduced to the minimum. Teachers have to concentrate 
on ihe pg a sense of professional responsibility in the 

upils. 
In the pupil-teacher schools (école d'apprentissage péda- 
gogique) the course lasts two years and includes revision of 
primary school subjects and an introduction to the methods 
of elementary teaching. The course on methods is essentially 
practical Practice teaching is done in the elementary 
primary school attached to the pupil-teacher school. For 
all branches, the programme of studies is adapted to the 
environment in which the future teaching assistants (moni- 
teurs) will have to serve. Such schools have land of their 
own and a small workshop: efforts are made to develop the 
initiative of pupil-teachers of both sexes in producing 
teaching aids from local materials. 


Examination system. In order to move up from one class 
to another, pupils must have obtained at least 50 per cent 
of the total number of marks for all subjects. Only pupils 
who have received 60 per cent of the total number of marks 
in the final examination of the class they are leaving are 
admitted to the 7th-year primary preparatory class or the 
first year of secondary schooling. 

A certificate is awarded at the end of a complete cycle 
of studies at a particular level of education. For boys, the 
certificate is awarded at the end of the ordinary or selective 
upper primary course, at the end of the preparatory course 
for secondary education, or of courses at the atelier d 'appren- 
tissage, the école d'auxiliaires, and the école d'apprentissage 
pédagogique. For girls, it is awarded at the end of the ordinary 
or selective upper primary course, of the 6th-year pre- 
paratory class, or of courses at the home economics school, 
ma école d'apprentissage pédagogique, and the école d'auxi- 

Latres. 

The final examinations for a certificate for the complete 
cycle of primary studies cover at least the following subjects 
taken in the final year of study: ordinary upper primary 
school: religion, native language, arithmetic, metric system, 
agriculture, educational talks, geography, hygiene in girls 
schools; selective upper primary school or Tth-year pre- 
paratory class: religion, native language, Fi rench, arithmetic, 
metric system, talks, geography, hygiene in girls? schools. 

A certificate of incomplete studies is issued when a pupil 
is obliged to break off his education. 


Teaching staff in State secular primary schools 


European staff. For appointment as a teacher in a State 
primary school, the following conditions are laid down: 
candidates must be of Belgian nationality and of good 
character, enjoy civil and political rights, have done their 
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military service or be covered by one of the exemptions for 
which the law provides, be between the ages of 21 and 28, 
or 30 at the most, have been found physically fit to live 
and work in the Belgian Congo, and (in the case of women) 
be unmarried; they must hold a primary teachers’ diploma 
(unless this requirement is waived), and have successfully 
completed the colonial training courses. 

For appointment on the establishment of African civil 
servants, candidates must satisfy the conditions enumerated 
above. When other candidates are not available, the Colony 
may also employ officials who, while holding the required 
diplomas, do not satisfy all the conditions specified; in this 
case, they are engaged on contract. 

The full term of service is 23 years, entitling the teacher 
to a retirement pension calculated on the basis of one- 
sixtieth of the final statutory salary for each completed 
year of service. The term of service may, however, be 
reduced to 15 years at the request of the person concerned 
or by administrative decision. A retirement pension is also 
granted in this case. When an official is retired after at least 
15 years of service, the length of effective service is auto- 
matically increased by one sixth, in respect of leave periods. 

Annual leave is equal in length to the school summer 
holidays. At the end of each school year, teachers are 
entitled to take leave either in Belgium or in the Congo. 
They must not, in any case, remain more than two years 
in the Congo. 

The teacher’s salary varies between 125,000 and 156,250 
francs. These salaries are affected by fluctuations in the 
cost-of-living index in the Congo (now plus 24 per cent). 
Additional advantages include equipment grants payable 
to teachers engaged in the Colonial service for the first time 
(7,500 franes), free travel, family allowances, free lodging, 
medical care and medicines, increase in pay, on engagement, 
of 2 per cent for each two years of teaching experience. 
Holders of additional diplomas also qualify for salary 
increases. 

The final appointment, after a probationary period of 
three years, is made by the Governor-General. Transfers 
within a province are made by the Governor of the Province; 
transfers from one province to another are made by the 
Governor-General. 


African staff. Candidates holding a diploma awarded by an 
école de moniteurs or by an official or officially approved 
secondary teacher training school after at least four years 
of post-primary study, or an equivalent certificate from the 
central board of examiners, are put on the establishment; 
and receive the salary and allowances laid down in the 
Statut des agents auxiliaires de l'administration d’Afrique 
(Regulations for Assistant Officials of the African Adminis- 
tration). The starting salary of a graduate of an école de 
moniteurs is 15,000 francs, and of a graduate of a secondary 
teacher training school, 25,000 francs. 

Candidates holding a certificate awarded after only three 
years of study at an official or approved école de moniteurs, 
are engaged on contract with a basic salary of 13,500 francs. 
The allowances are the same as for teachers on the establish- 
ment. : 

Because of the present shortage of certified teaching 
assistants, it is, for the time being, permissible to engage 
as probationers on contract, persons who hold a certificate 
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or diploma not specifically qualifying them for teaching but 
awarded after at least three or four years of secondary 
education. These uncertificated assistants can be appointed 
to primary classes if they promise to take the cours du soir 
de formation pédagogique (evening teacher training courses). 
These courses are given in urban centres where there is an 
official secular e de moniteurs; they take four hours a 
week, and are spread over the 10 months of the school year. 
The syllabus includes the theoretical subjects of the teaching 
courses provided by the école de moniteurs and a minimum 
of model lessons and teaching drills designed to supplement 
the methodology course. The examination at the end of the 
course is open to uncertificated teaching assistants who have 
regularly attended the classes and who have also given 
satisfaction in their teaching work at the day school. A 
certificat d'aptitude pédagogique is awarded to candidates 
who pass the final examination, 

The annual salary increment is 2, 3 or 3.5 per cent 
according to whether the teacher is graded as good, very 
good or excellent. Teaching assistants can be promoted to 
a higher grade only after three years of service in the grade 
immediately below, provided they have been classified, at 
least, as very good; or after four years of service if they 
have had the general evaluation good. Promotion from 
Grade IV to Grade III and from Grade III to Grade II is 
fontes upon their obtaining very good, at least as a 
general evaluation during the last two years. For promotion 
to Grade I, candidates must pass a competitive examination. 
No one may be promoted to the higher rank of Grade I or 
to the special grade without having completed three years 
of effective service in the grade immediately below, with 
the general evaluation excellent for the last three years. 

Salary scales may be shown summarily as follows: 
Grade IV—junior assistants in three classes, salaries from 
15,000 to 20,000 francs; Grade III—teaching assistants in 
three classes, salaries from 25,000 to 37,500 francs; Grade II 
—senior assistants in two classes, salaries from 44,000 to 
50,000 francs; Grade I—principal assistants in two classes, 
salaries from 60,000 to 70,000 francs; special grade, salary 
of 80,000 francs. 

Other advantages include monthly family allowances; 
free accommodation or a housing allowance; free medical 
and dental care and medicines; free travel for officials on 

£ up appointment or on promotion or transfer. The 
salaries and family allowances are subject to variations in 
the cost-of-living index for Africans, now 30 per cent. 

The total period of effective service for officials with 
permanent appointments is fixed at 30 years. The Secretary- 
General of the Colony and the provinces may, however, 
terminate an official’s appointment after he has accom- 
plished at least 25 years of effective service. Officials with 


not less than 25 years of effective service have the right t 
claim pensions. Pone. 


Teachers in official congreganist and grant-aided schools 


Generally speaking, the approved lay staff of these schools, 
whether European or African, enjoy the same privilege as 
do teachers in State secular schools. The Colony pays grants 
for salaries and allowances to the school managers, and 
furnishes medical care and medicine just as it does for its 
own teachers. In order to be confirmed in their appoint- 
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ments, these teachers must hold the same diplomas y, 
certificates as in State secular schools. Special salary rates 
are fixed for teachers who are members of religious Orders: 
these rates are lower than those for the lay staff. 1 

In schools for Europeans, the European staff must he 
Belgian, and two-thirds of the teachers required may be 
laymen. 

In schools for Africans, foreign missionaries may also he 
accepted. For this purpose, they must show evidence of 
their understanding of — concepts of education, The 
necessary training is provided by requiring them to spend 
at least one year in Belgium; during this period candidates 
must take еы courses in teacher training schools 
or in higher educational establishments, and colonial 
training courses, organized by the Ministry for the Colonies, 


Training schools for African teachers 


There are two types of schools for the training of Africam 
teachers. 

The école de moniteurs (whether for men or for women) | 
is a secondary institution following on from the six-year | 
primary course. The course of study lasts four years, 
training teaching assistants for lower primary and ordinary 
upper primary schools. 

The secondary teacher training school (école secondaire 
normale) also follows on from the selective primary school, 
The course takes six years and is divided into two cycles 
The lower cycle of three years is the same as that of other 
specialized secondary schools and comprises general courses; — 
the upper cycle has a vocational bias and trains teaching ` 
assistants for the selective upper primary schools. 

As a transitional measure, a third type of school, the 
école d'apprentissage pédagogique, is training additional 
teaching assistants for elementary primary schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The main problems now facing the authorities responsible 
for pre-primary and primary education can be summed up 
as follows: 
1. To increase the number of schools so as to make it 
possible to admit all children. Despite the епн 
efforts made, one-third of the African children of schoo 
age do not yet attend school. , i 
2. Gradually to change the attitude of the parents in the 
underdeveloped regions, so as to overcome resistance to | 
school attendance, which is still marked, especially io 
regards the education of girls. that 
3. To raise the level of education in primary schools 80 К 
they will provide a training equivalent to that given 
Belgium. The recently opened State secular e 
schools at once adopted, with certain adjustments, 
curriculum in force in the schools for Europeans. Мау 
ant-aided schools, particularly in urban centres, # 
ollowing this trend. 
These first three problems necessitate the tr 
an ever-increasing number of better qualified . 
teachers. The introduction of university education 
calls for a general raising of the standard of sd 
education and consequently of the primary school: 


aining of 
1can 
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4. To bring education for girls into closer harmony with 
that provided for boys. So far, girls have been unfavour- 
ably situated because of the native attitude and the 
traditional place of women in the community. Moreover, 
the training of a native elite of men implies the simul- 
taneous training of an elite of women. The standard of 
education in girls’ schools must therefore be raised, 

A serious effort must thus be undertaken for the 
training of African women teaching assistants. 

5. To ensure regular school attendance, a problem which is 
at present receiving concentrated attention from the 


authorities. Many children leave school at the end of the 
lower primary course, because, in an as yet undeveloped 
country, even the most elementary instruction pays, but 
partly also because there are too few upper primary 
schools, and they are so scattered as not to be within 
easy reach of all the children. A general raising of 
standards will encourage parents to wish for a more 
thorough education for their children, Efforts to establish 
new schools should be more especially directed to in- 
creasing the number of upper primary schools and seeing 
that they are more widely distributed. 
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Statistical summary 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all pre-primary, primary and secondary 
Schools was over 1.1 million, of which 98.5 per cent were 
pupils in schools with African programmes, and 1.5 per cent 
in schools with European programmes. Vocational and 
teacher training schools enrolled nearly 17,000 pupils; 2 
university centres, established in 1953 and 1954, had 156 
students between them. In addition, some 20,000 students 
were enrolled in schools for adults. The entire school-going 
population was about 9 per cent of the total population. 
They were taught by over 43,000 teachers, with an average 
of about 27 pupils per teacher. 

Between 1950 and 1954, enrolment in pre-primary and 
primary schools increased 15 per cent; in the secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools, about 70 per cent. 


(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary schools 
increased more than 7 times between 1930 and 1954, the 


— —T Organisation de l'enseignement libre subsidié pour 
indigénes avec le concours des sociétés de missions chrétiennes. 
Enseignement général pour gargons. Programmes d'études. 1948. 
128 p. 

VaNHOVE, J. ‘L'œuvre d'éducation au Congo Belge et au Ruanda- 
Urundi’, In: Encyclopédie du Congo Belge, vol. III, p. 749-789. 
Bruxelles, Bieleveld, 1950-1953, 3 v. 

"L'enseignement au Congo Belge et au Ruanda-Urundi’, In: 
Grands lacs, octobre 1952, 48 p. Namur. 


Further reading in other languages 


BELGIAN GOVERNMENT INFORMATION CENTER. Social action in 
the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi. New York, 1954. 128 p. 

сму, Р. A ten-year plan for the economic and social development 
of the Belgian Congo. New York, Belgian Government Infor- 
mation Center, 1950. 72 p. 


STATISTICS 


average enrolment for the last 5 years being more than 
4 times the average for the period 1930-34. Relative to the 
estimated child population, this means a three-fold increase 
in the enrolment ratio, at an average rate of 6 per cent 
increase each year during the period under review. A ар 
increase in the number of schools, teachers and pupils 
enrolled is shown between 1933 and 1934, and again since 
1946. The proportion of women teachers has been only 4 
or 5per cent for most of the years. Similarly, girls constituted 
no more than 4 or 5 per cent of the totalenrolment through- 
out the period 1934—49. It is not known to what extent these 
proportions have changed since 1950. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 amounted to 769,183,000 Congolese francs, ap- 
proximately 63 francs per inhabitant. This amount also 
represents about 1.7 per cent of the estimated national 
income for that year. Of this amount, 429 million francs 
(56 per cent) was paid in subsidies to mission schools; 
260 million franes (34 per cent) for capital expenditure; 
80 million francs (10 per cent) for government schools at 
all levels, including 6 million francs spent for higher 


education. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Public nursery schools, African programme . . . . a 


Grant-aided nursery schools, African p 151 5 184 E 
Grant-aided preparatory schools, African programme . . . 523 23 005 i 
Private nursery and tory schools, African programme — . 165 7095 d 
Public nursery Al pean programme . Te oe 119 1646 E. 
Grant-aided nursery schools, European programme wi га dd 93 1501 a 
Private nursery schools, European programme ҮК 21 ... 246 E 
PESE RETE RU B. LAS. СА Жы. А 1083 ... 39 991 age 
NER ut EMINET AS ke SER S woot КЕ Е, | 1014 ... 33 745 ... 
“aS SSO EV ee 996 27 169 ... 
” LAA a k tiras axadie 1434 37 502 xe 
оаа eme pet . А 1950/51 1 437 43 172 N 
Primary 
Public primary schools, African programme . . . . +. 1954/55 275 9 033 к. 
Grant-aided primary schools, African programme . . . +. 23414 701 149 D 
Private primary schools, African programme . . . . . 15 207 339 652 : 
Public primary schools, European programme . . ,. . . 332 4569 a 
Grant-aided primary schools, European programme күү 251 4509 . 
Private primary schools, European programme Я а 48 717 
A A c SR RES aa TCU 39 593 1 059 629 
” O . ` B B . . . 37433 974 287 
CIO tu ee ee ae ee 36 821 938 172 
9 жебе . ere = >: 31192 916 418 
"ot B . ко» 36717 909 501 . 
Secondary 
General 
Public middle schools, African programme SAA 3 14 222 m 
Public secondary schools, African programme +. | l . 9 37 516 ] 
Grant-aided middle schools, African programme... Ç 19 92 1326 228 
Grant-aided secondary schools, African programme. | | ' 28 142 1594 ө 
Private middle schools, African programme . . . l . 2 7 95 . 
Private schools for the cl ‚АМ programme. . . , 92 279 3342 Em 
Public secondary schools, European programme . . , | 9 136 1659 D 
Grant-aided secondary schools, European programme . , 10 115 1451 . 
Rotate И УКЕ Ean Cheng ЭД ур; WAY ¿Us 172 822 10 205 E. 
"ot С С . . H . б 165 775 9 569 . 
E PME capt nea 154 101 8 585 
" AE the Gite рь У 150 678 7 826 M 
š, thiya pallet Ау SUR ime 165 106 6 953 Е 
Vocational 
Technical and pade inana tet ipee PAN , — Mai 84 2737 
n indus and clerical schools Par DiS 24 832 
см schools a ee МАЙЛЫ 24 1181 . 
Schools of domestic science |  , | | l T 0l 07 x т М 
Te RM PLE ч» e < 247 1656 ... 
М Aua > Q . 221 6 229 
” ` ` а . ` ` . . . 204 5 169 . 
os . ШЕ 2 187 4655 m 
" PUT + 1950/51 167 4125 


1. Not including teachers in medical and nursing schools, 
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Level of education and type of institution School Number of T Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Tut | institutions Total Female Total Femal 
'emale 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 
"Teacher training departments in public secondary schools dae 1954/58 Q) x nk. 250 г, 
Grant-aided schools for assistant teachers. . "ani 1954/55 w d er 2 
Grant-aided teacher training schools . — . 1954/55 69 i T ^M 
rur training дер CURED in grant-aided secondary schools 1954/55 (2) 13 E i 
sumus dde rtr s зы 1954/55 173 351 9 292 
3 AE: le cs MAL Es 1953/54 155 345 7732 
ai UE si Lam . wU АЙН 1952/53 141 266 7 058 
> Жш, . SACO, 1951/52 125 238 6 042 
w« . . w. L b le E E 1950/51 109 189 4828 .. 
Higher 
University Lovanium . . . . Ty 1 
University centre . . . | . 1034/58 1 6 123 А 
otal... 2 0d . ИЕ. “© ЕРЕ 1954/55 2 25 156 
БИРА 07 . RENTE 1953/54 1 18 152 
Ji i ИК Sl S lie as she 1952/53 = ni im 
i š 2 PODER. E. ение 1951/52 gx Em m pes э 
” . . . күлә lei ehe a арЫ 1950/51 — — — - == 
Adult 
Grant-aided schools for adults 4 AS os DIS АЯ 1954/55 56 263 6 538 . 
Private schools for adults n {тайда o bed gini 1954/55 150 277 . 12675 ... 
y c oll mee š е 1954/55 206 540 ... 19213 ... 
” ad oat Ee LN 1953/54 210 457 ... 19 839 ... 
” . . . TIE 1952/53 195 409 ... 13134 ... 
з 4% AYO adc. bs . 1951/52 155 220 ... 11467 ... 
. «omar ticis |) meter (ino 1950/51 144 203 .. 11139 ... 


Year Schools 
1930 2769 
1931 2134 
1932 2579 
1933 3789 
1934 11882 
1935 12 036 
1936 11 209 
1937 11 471 
1938 11 852 
1939 12 376 
1940 12 826 
1941 13 393 
1942 13 948 
1943 13 557 
1944 14218 
1945 15 259 
1946 24 129 
1947 24 542 
1948 24 612 
1949 24 181 
1950 26 122 
1951 

1952 

1953 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS 


Total 


4655 
4997 
5 967 
6 133 
14 716 


16 275 
16 254 
17108 
18 129 
18 345 


19 489 
20 562 
20 916 


20 966 
22 253 


23 512 
33 281 
37 985 
33 871 
34 550 


36 717 


Teachers 


909 501 
916 418 
938 172 
974 287 
1059 629 


Per cent female Total Per teacher 
... 145 106 31 
... 166 987 33 
... 191 316 32 

10 200 895 33 
4 464 492 32 
4 469 130 29 
4 453 524 28 
4 476 519 28 
4 481 810 27 
5 517 085 28 
5 527 059 27 
5 547 639 27 
5 566 054 27 
5 575 078 27 
5 605 945 27 
5 632 253 27 
4 874 842 26 
3 923 670 24 
4 844 030 25 
4 893 689 


Average 
enrolment. 
(thousands) 


234 


480 


564 


834 


Estimated 

child population 

(5-14 years old) 
(thousands) 


2014 


2264 


2295 


2 356 


Primary 


enrolment 


ratio 


21 


25 


35 
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RUANDA-URUNDI 
Trust Territory 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,280,000. 

Total area: 20,916 square miles; 54,172 square kilometres. 
Population density: 205 per square mile; 79 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Congolese franc = 0.02 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


The Territory of Ruanda-Urundi was placed under Belgian 
mandate by a decision of the League of Nations dated 
31 August 1923. The authority entrusted with the adminis- 
tration defined the status of the Territory in the organic 
Law of 21 August 1925 and in the royal decree of 11 January 
1926, which provides for its implementation. The organic 
law states that Ruanda-Urundi is administratively united 
to the Belgian Congo. It raises the status of the territory 
to that of a vice-government-general and stipulates that 
Ruanda-Urundi shall be deemed a separate legal and 
financial entity. 

The Belgian Government has in fact administered the 
Territory since 1919. At that time, there was no official 
education system; a few private primary schools were run 
by missionaries. During the period from 1919 to 1929, 
official ‘congreganist’ primary education was organized, 
taking definite shape when the Astrida School Group was 
established in 1929. At the same time, greater assistance 
was given to the schools directed by the elgian Christian 
missions, Between 1930 and 1938, Lam S education 

n 


developed rapidly, and secondary educatio gan to be 
organized. 
ollowing the resolution adopted by the General 


Assembly of the United Nations on 9 February 1946, 
Belgium deposited a draft trusteeship agreement which was 
approved on 13 December 1946. This agreement was ratified 
by the Law of 25 April 1949. 

In 1948, the Government published a booklet, partially 
revised in 1952, entitled Organisation de 1 "enseignement libre 
et subsidié, setting forth the new regulations applicable to 
private mission schools, and, in particular, the conditions 
to be satisfied for the award of grants-in-aid. 

During the years 1949-50, the Government of Ruanda- 
Urundi prepared a 10-year plan which was published in 
1951. It deals with the economic and social evelopment 
of the Territory and takes up various related questions, 
notably public health, hygiene, food, housing and education, 

A Decree of 14 July 1952 reorganized the Territory’s 
policy regarding Africans and introduced a system of local 
government through a hierarchy of councils, 

Official schools were established at Usumbura in 1955. 
Various experiments have also been made with a view to 
establishing schools in which the different races are re- 

presented. 
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c Fm. T 
Prepared by the Belgian National Commission for Unesco in April 
1956. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Under the Law of 21 August 1925, which fixed the status 
of the Territory the provisions of the Colonial Charter of 
the Belgian Congo, including those relating to education, 
are applicable in Ruanda-Urundi. The inhabitants of 
Ruanda-Urundi therefore enjoy freedom of education as 
defined in Article 17, paragraph 1, of the Belgian Consti- 
tution: ‘Private instruction shall not be restricted; all 
measures interfering with it are forbidden; the repression 
of offences shall be regulated by law." 

The aim of primary education is laid down in the 
regulations concerning the organization of African edu 
cation and in the annual report submitted by the Вара 
Government to the United Nations under the terms of the 
trusteeship agreement. As in the Belgian Congo, the 
administration is concerned with the provision of mass 
education, on the one hand, and the training of an elite, 
on the other. For the same reason as in the Belgian Congo 
compulsory education has not yet been introduced in 
Ruanda-Urundi. 

The ordinary budget of the Territory provides generally 
for the cost of operating and administering the ой 
schools. The cost of school buildings is borne by the extras 
ordinary budget and by capital from Belgium deposited in ` 
the Native Welfare Fund. The budgets also include the 
necessary sums for grants-in-aid to approved schools. The 
system of grants-in-aid and the minimum requirements for 
receiving such grants are the same as in the Belgian Congo: 

School inspection is organized in the same way as in 
Belgian Congo. The Government inspectors visit the State: 
maintained schools and State-aided schools. The latter at 
also under the supervision of missionary inspectors. — 

Inspectors are appointed and missionary inspectors ; 
proved by the Governor-General of the Belgian Congo. d 
conditions for appointment, qualifications required ап 
privileges rented are the same as in the Belgian Cong? 


ORGANIZATION 


Because of the close relations existing between the tW? 
oo the educational structure in Ruanda-Urunt 
€ same as in the Belgian Congo. n. 
The syllabuses are the same a those observed in dum 
schools in the Belgian Congo. Special attention 3 ited 
however, to courses on the organization of the 
Nations and the Trusteeship System. These lessons 


under the heading of ‘educational talks’, Teaching is either 
in French or in a vernacular language: Kinyarwanda in 
Ruanda, Kirundi in Urundi, and Kiswahili in certain special 
districts. 

Examinations are held at the end of the ordinary or 
selective senior primary course, leading to the award of an 
ordinary or selective primary school-leaving certificate. A 
certificate is also awarded at the end of the preparatory 
course for secondary education, and at the end of the course 
at an atelier d’apprentissage (vocational training school for 
crafts and trades), an école d'auxiliaires (clerical traini: 
school), and an école d 'apprentissage pédagogique (training 
school for pupil-teachers). 

The secondary school is open only to pupils who hold a 
certificate for the fourth year of the selective upper primary 
school or for the seventh-year primary preparatory course. 

In State-maintained and State-aided schools, the con- 
ditions and qualifications stipulated, and the advantages 
offered, are the same, both for European and for African 
teaching staff, as in the Belgian Congo. 

For the training of African teachers, the Territory of 
Ruanda-Urundi also has three types of institutions: écoles 
de moniteurs (teacher training schools), and écoles d'appren- 
tissage pédagogique (schools for pupil teachers). These last- 
named schools are gradually being converted into écoles de 
moniteurs, with four-year courses. 


BELGIUM: RUANDA-URUNDI 
PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The problems facing the authorities responsible for pre- 
primary and primary education are the same as in the 
Belgian Congo: to increase the number of schools so that 
all children of school age can be accommodated; to improve 
school attendance; to raise educational standards by bring- 
ing the curricula up to the level of those in schools for 
Europeans; and finally, to extend and improve the edu- 
cation of girls as far as possible, so that it will come nearer 
to matching the education provided for boys. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BELGIQUE. Rapport soumis par le gouvernement belge à l' Assemblée 
générale des Nations Unies au sujet de l'administration du Ruanda- 
Urundi . . . (annuel). Bruxelles, Établissements généraux d'im- 
primerie, 

——. MINISTÈRE DES COLONIES, Plan décennal pour le développe- 
ment économique et social du Ruanda-Urundi. Bruxelles, de 
Visscher, 1951. 598 p. 


See also: Belgian Congo. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Belgium. Rapports soumis par le gouvernement 
belge à l’Assemblée générale des Nations Unies au sujet de 
l'administration du Ruanda- Urundi; Ministére des colonies, 
Plan décennal pour le développement économique et social du 
Ruanda-Urundi, Ruanda-Urundi. Service de l'enseigne- 
ment. Returns to Unesco questionnaires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were over 217,000 pupils attending regular kinder- 
gartens, primary and secondary schools, besides about 
643,000 children and adults attending catechism schools 
and literacy courses. Thus, including these adults, about 
20 per cent of the total population were receiving some 
kind of schooling. Of the children in regular schools, more 
than 98 per cent were attending kindergartens and primary 
schools. There were 27 per cent girls among the primary 
school pupils. Some 5,000 teachers, of whom 15 per cent 
women, were teaching in the regular schools; nearly 8,000 
more in the catechism schools. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio was 42 in the primary schools, and 82 in the catechism 
schools. Between 1950 and 1954, total attendance appar- 
ently doubled in the primary schools, and almost doubled 
in the catechism schools. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 is compiled from different 
sources, hence the data may not be strictly comparable. 
Nevertheless, the trend of development is clear, verage 
attendance more than doubled between 1930 and 1938; and 
more than tripled again between the periods 1941-44 and 
1951-54. Even with a growing child population, this shows 
that the enrolment ratio rapidly increased from 4 to 17 
during the period since 1930 at an average rate of 7 per 
cent per year. The proportion of girls increased from 18 per 
cent in 1949 to 27 per cent in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted to 159 
million Congolese francs, averaging about 37 francs per 
inhabitant. Excluding 60 million francs for capital ex- 
penditure, the rest of the expenditure was distri uted as 
follows: 69 per cent for pre-primary and primary education, 
14 per cent for secondary and vocational education, 9 per 
cent for teacher training, 2 per cent for central adminis- 
tration, and the rest for other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
i ee an ———— ——SÀB 
1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students 
2 Number of enrolled! 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total A Г тот VN 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens, European programme . . « . >» 1954/55 3 6 6 155 61 
Private kindergartens, European programme . . +. + + 1954/55 2 5 5 119 60 
Private kindergartens, African programme ti mia oar ig oy H n i E 
Private preparat schools, і rogramme . . de їй 54/55 .. 
e od od э 1954/55 42 62 30 1853 S 
> 5 t 1953/54 31 56 24 1658 "m 
MN UNS I rie oe SUME 1952/53 34 49 18 1525 E 
Nam. IO ЖУАМ СҮ К. ДА ME E 1951/52 n 6 6 2313  — sola 
SUL. ua A oe 5 1950/51 1 5 5 105 6 
Primary 
1954/55 8 25 _ 915 a 
1954/55 1877 147 929 42 027 
1954/55 430 4 909 102 56 388 14730 
1954/55 4 5491 
1954/55 3 28 10 322 132 
1954/55 2 18 18 283 145 
1954/55 2366 4980 730 211 328 51419 
1953/54 2199 4661 623 199 039 49618 
1952/53 1860 3693 599 173 483 42354 
1951/52 1672 3483 408 139 790 31098 
1950/51 1901 2931 318 103 975 2274 
1954/55 1 19 _ 233 _ 
1954/55 1 9 _ 136 - 
1 2 28 _ 369 _ 
1953/54 2 и — 352 - 
1952/53 2 23 _ 309 _ 
1951/52 1 п — 286 _ 
1950/51 1 10 — 241 = 
ағу school : : 1954/55 1 6 - 179 - 
ocational school for apprentices , . . 1954/55 1 8 — 165 E 
MIRI кай аше schools’ Qnam © б 1954/55 6 4 -= 214 jé 
Craft and trade schools . . ee ys Ta ora 1954/55 13 22 _ 497 = 
Clerical training schools e Jat lei. 0 "^ acne 1954/55 3 8 — *129 d 
Schools of domestic science... 3 3 1954/55 12 *30 *30 *150 150 
evening school — . "и? 1954/55 1 e *2 51 29 
HL (whore a НЕНИ |ë 1964/85 37 2146 sa *1 985 09 
mus КОӨ Silla кена а du DESEE саво ue 1953/54 31 39129 3940 *1620 #555 
Evi Ue a ce M eaten : : y 1952/53 29 2106 130 *1045 EU 
" н и H : 1951/52 23 3°77 "16 *863 156 
Pla нф : Dolo] 1950/51 13 ыз % 498 2 
Teacher training 
Teacher training department in public secondary LUN, 954/55 b 
Private schools for assistant Waehers ini la begs ing ests 23 18 КН P. 
Private teacher training оов. о 1 l š 1954/55 т 33 1293 306 
Wal тр» WB a ccc uw aS tag te 1954,55 96 51 1776 n 
aU r cx a Ы 1953/54 39 1 288 P 
» 3 х Зс ее 1952/53 т 27 1238 1o 
Y š ITE FUE. WE Nay i» 1951/52 18 712 HU 
BUS se Co nv METER CENE ЛДАРЫ heise hance’, 195051 54 15 905 


1. Data refer to average enrolment in secondary 
in all other cases to average attendance, vocational schools; 
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Students enrolled 


Number of 


Level of education and type of institution 
institutions 


Total Female 
Adult 
Watecbism schools... s шг we ce ine 
Literacy courses for men . . , . . . . ЫР 1954755 sient Ё 
Literacy courses for women . . . . , . . , | 1954/55 123 
Total. . . . s^ See SHH Be anu aa 1954/55 Si 
642 776 ... 
E à SUE ac ees ree 1953/54 536 061 
J [ds n3 D PUT ТОР Б e 347 819 
EN. DOCE оО 
Ша... с. олы { : 1950/51 343 857 ; 


ялы Estimated 

Year child population | Primary 
Per cent female EE Jp pa 
1930 201 165 4 
1938 498 844 
1941 720 
1942 801 
1943 830 7 
1944 931 
1945 1047 
1946 1241 
1947 1317 H 
1948 1618 ... ... 
1949 . 111139 ^m 
1950 ⁄ ... A 
1951 1672 139 790 
1952 1860 173 483 47 17 
1953 199 039 42 
211 328 


1. Average attendance. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in Congolese francs) 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure. . . . + 158 999 320 
A. Current lue. 7. 99 157 320 
Central a epi ay ake ae 2 262 553 
Pre-primary and primary 
Shaan Д <0 68 322 000 
Secondary education . . 5462 315 
Vocational education . 8 540 000 


11 692 
5265 110 


Adult education .  . 
Subsidies to private education? 
Other current expenditure . 


B. Capital expenditure . . . 59 842 000 


Teacher training . . . i 9 293 650 


1. Subsidies to private education are distributed under the other objects 
of expenditure. 
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BHUTAN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 623,000. 

Total area: 19,000 square miles; 50,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 33 per square mile; 12 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Indian rupee = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


This State in the Eastern Himalayan region is in special 
treaty relationship with the Government of India, There 
are 20 primary schools run by the State, imparting free 
education. In these schools, besides their own language, the 
upils are taught Hindi and English. The Bhutanese are 
devout Buddhists and the children in school learn the 
scriptures from their teachers and receive spiritual guidance 
from monks from nearby monasteries xd hermitages. 


BOLIVIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,198,000, 

Total area: 424,163 square miles; 1,098,581 square kilometres, 

Population density: 8 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 23.9. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
68 per cent. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


The following Articles in the Constit tion (24 

s refer to education: BUDE ci с: 
‘very person has the following fundamental ri 

according to the laws governing their EI dd to i 


and to give instruction under th isi ^ 
(Article), е supervision of the State 
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Information provided by the Ministry of Education, Government — 
of India, December 1956. 


In addition to these primary schools, the State monasteries 
and private institutions and groups play an important part 
in the education of the monks “to биш and of the la 

eople. Here they receive their own indigenous teaching 
rom the elementary stage to the highest level, includi 
all aspects of their religion and system of philosophy. 


Official exchange rate: 100 bolivianos = 0.53 U.S. dollar (approx): 


Prepared from sources listed in the bibliography and from it 
formation supplied by the Bolivian National Commission in 
1956. | 


“The State shall also supervise the technical educati? — 
of manual workers’ (Article 125). A sal 

“The State's first duty is to safeguard the physical, men n 
and moral health of children. The State shall entrust ! 
execution of the provisions of this Article to appropr?" 
technical bodies* (Article 134). Publio 

“Education is the highest function of the State. P! 
instruction shall be organized on the basis of wo 
School for all children. Attendance at school sh E 
compulsory from 7 to 14 years of age. State primary 


secondary education is free? (Article 154). *The State shall 
give financial assistance to promising students who, for lack 
of means, would be unable to attend courses of higher 
education, in order that vocation and capacity may be the 
accepted criteria rather than the individual's social or 
economic status’ (Article 155). 

‘Private schools shall be subject to the same official 
authorities, plans, syllabuses and regulations. They shall 
be free to give religious instruction? (Article 156). *Schools 
maintained by welfare institutions shall receive assistance 
from the State* (Article 157). 

‘Education in primary, secondary, teacher training and 
specialized schools shall be controlled by the State, through 
the appropriate Ministry and in accordance with the Edu- 
cational Statute. Teaching posts are permanent under such 
conditions as are laid down by law’ (Article 158). 

‘The public universities are autonomous and equal in 
status; their autonomy resides in the free disposal of their 
funds, the appointment of rectors and teaching and adminis- 
trative staff, the framing of their statutes and courses of 
study, the approval of their annual budgets, the acceptance 
of legacies and donations, the negotiation of contracts and 
commitments for carrying out their purposes and for 
maintaining and improving their institutions and faculties. 
They are furthermore empowered to negotiate loans by 
mortgaging their property and resources subject to prior 
legislative approval’ (Article 159). ‘The public universities 
are the only bodies authorized to confer degrees. Diplomas 
under national awards are conferred by the Government on 
behalf of the State’ (Article 160). ‘The public universities 
shall be compulsorily subsidized by the treasury out of 
national funds, apart from their regional, municipal and in- 
dividual resources, whether present or future’ (Article 161). 

‘Education at all levels is subject to State supervision 
exercised through the Ministry of Education’ (Article 162). 

‘The State shall promote education of the rural popu- 
lation by forming rural school centres whose activities in- 
clude economic, social and academic subjects’ (Article 167). 


Aims 


The general aims of primary education are: (a) to foster the 
basic and progressive education of the child, through his 
complete development within his natural environment and 
as a member of the national community; (b) to help him 
acquire and master the essential rudiments of knowledge— 
reading, writing and arithmetic; (c) to encourage and 
develop his manual skills in preparation for productive and 
technical employment, by making rational use of the 
material and human resources of his environment; (d) to 
develop a sense of personal and social responsibility in the 
child, by teaching him to be a good member of his family 
and community; (e) to inculcate in him an understanding 
of and affection for his country and its institutions; (f ) to 
guide him in the constructive employment of his leisure, 
especially through recreation; (g) to encourage him to 
acquire and utilize a system of self-education. 


Compulsory education. 


Under Article 1 of the Educational Reform Act aes id 
1955), State education is universal, free and compulsory. 


BOLIVIA 


School attendance is com ulsory for children between the 
ages of 7 and 14. Mentally deficient or sick children are 
exempt. During the school year and school attendance 
hours, business firms, industrial and agricultural under- 
gs, factories and workshops are strictly forbidden to 
employ children of school age if these have not complied 
with the regulations governing compulsory education, 

School principals, inspectors and the school authorities 
are responsible for ensuring compliance with school at- 
tendance regulations. 

In practice, many children leave school before they reach 
the age of 12. In the country districts, moreover, school 
attendance leaves much to be desired because of the 
unfavourable geographic and economic conditions: scattered 
population, inadequate roads, transport difficulties, poverty, 
employment of children as domestic servants and farm 
labourers and lack of school buildings. 


Administrative pattern 


By virtue of the Constitution, the whole educational system 
at its various levels is under the supervision of the State as 
exercised through the Ministry of Education. There are four 
national bodies responsible for controlling and directing 
education in Bolivia: the Ministry of Education, the 
Ministry of Rural Affairs, the Bolivian Mining Corporation 
and the Bolivian State Petroleum Deposits. Each of these 
possesses a certain economic, administrative and technical 
autonomy. Despite this relative administrative and eco- 
nomic decentralization, there is a certain technical and 
pedagogic uniformity in the application of the concept of 
a common school for all children. 

Article 188 of the Education Code promulgated on 
20 January 1955 assigns supreme technical and educational 
authority to the Ministries of Education and Rural Affairs 
with their respective boards. Because other Ministries, such 
as Labour, Social Security, Public Works, Communications, 
Agriculture and Defence have an interest also, the code 

rovides for a Council for Educational Co-ordination, based 
on the idea of unified education. This council is responsible 
for arranging the necessary co-ordination between all the 
various brise of teaching, from kindergarten to 
university. 

Within the Ministries of Education and Rural Affairs 
control is exercised respectively by a directorate-general of 
education and a directorate-general of rural fundamental 
education, each having its inspectorates, technical depart- 
ments and special services. An institute for educational 
research is attached to the directorate-general of education. 

District and regional authorities are responsible for super- 
vising and inspecting educational work in their respective 
areas. Primary rural education, known today as rural 
fundamental education (educacién fundamental campesina), 
is built up on the nuclear system. A number of sectional 
schools, most of them with one teacher each and not 
exceeding thirty schools altogether, are attached toacentral 
or mother school headed by a principal who directs the 

ole group. 
~The Minister of Education is assisted by a senior official 
whose main concern is with policy and administration, and 
not with the technical aspects of education. The Ministry 
of Education is divided into the following departments: 
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1. The Statistics and Personnel Department responsible for 
keeping school records and the teachers’ register. — 

2. The Administrative Department responsible for handling 
budget matters, formulating plans for building schools, 
the purchase of school supplies, and social and educational 
welfare. 

3. The Legal and Records Department, responsible for com- 
piling the laws and other regulations in force, handling 
educational cases in the law courts, awarding scholar- 
ships, and applying the law in specific cases brought to 
its notice. 

4. The School Building Department, responsible for the 
planning and financing of school accommodation and the 
preservation and repair of school buildings. 

5. The Board of Extra-Curricular Education and Cultural 
Extension, responsible for organizing libraries and 
museums and placing them at the service of community 
education, disseminating the science of teaching, main- 
taining contact with educational organizations abroad, 
publishing reviews, national and foreign books and edu- 
cational propaganda material. It also embodies sections 
devoted to national folklore and mural decoration. 

The proposed Council for Educational Co-ordination 
will have the following functions: to include private edu- 
cational activities in the general national planning scheme; 
to establish the necessary co-ordination throughout the 
educational system in respect of study programmes, 
syllabuses, methods of work and teaching techniques; 
and to promote a general co-ordination of the general and 
particular objectives of education so as to ensure the 
unity required by the Educational Code. 


Finance 


The funds for maintaining and developing public education 
are controlled by the national budget. 

Private education receives no financial assistance from 
the State. 

School buildings are the responsibility of the State, but 
Decree No. 3624 of 4 February 1954 requires prefectures 
and municipalities to appropriate 10 per cent of their 
revenues for school buildings in their own districts. Further- 
more, a tax of 10 bolivianos per head is being levied on 
cinema admission tickets throughout the country, to be 
earmarked for building schools in accordance with regu- 
lations laid down by the revenue authorities. 


Supervision and control 


Article 3, Chapter 2, of the Educational Reform Act (1955) 
states: Freedom to teach is recognized under the super- 
vision of the State, which consists in the inalienable right 
of the public authorities to orientate, supervise and control 
the development of teaching in public and private establish- 
ments, in accordance with the general interest of the nation. 

The directorate-general of education conveys its adminis- 
trative instructions through several central inspectorates: 
for secondary, teacher training, primary and kindergarten 
education, and for teaching techniques (técnica de la edu- 
cación). 

District and regional inspectors act as intermediaries 
between the district government and educational establish- 
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ments, and are responsible to the former. Their functions 

are essentially concerned with classroom teaching and must 

be directed towards improving the professional methods of 
teachers and seeing that general and specific educational 
objectives are achieved. 

The types of inspection are as follows: 

1. The inspectorate for pre-primary and primary education 
which supervises public and private schools of these types, 
and also special welfare institutions such as children's 
homes and hostels, orphanages, etc. 

2. The inspectorate for secondary education, which super- 
vises secondary schools for boys and girls, vocational 
commercial and professional schools. A secondary school 
inspector is appointed whenever a district has a minimum 
of eight secondary schools whether public or private; 
otherwise the schools are supervised directly by the 
district authorities. 

3. Provincial inspectors, who supervise schools situated in 
the provincial capitals. 

4. The inspectorate for mining centres, which supervises 
schools attached to the Bolivian Mining Corporation, 
Bolivian State Petroleum Deposits, and other mining or 
private industrial undertakings. 

District inspectors are appointed by the Minister of Edu- 
cation, on the recommendation of the director-general of 
education. To be appointed, a person must be a qualified 
teacher with a minimum of eight years’ service in his 
particular subject, and must have held the post of principal 
or show that he is qualified for such a post. 

Among the inspector’s functions may be mentioned the 
following: to give guidance in teaching methods to principals 
and class teachers, and to expound the programmes, 
methods and technical instructions received from higher 
authority; to watch over and maintain uniformity of 
school work in public or private schools and visit them 
regularly; and to check educational results by objective 
methods. 

By Ministerial Resolution of 30 July 1953, the functions 
of the central inspector of teaching techniques (inspector 
general de técnica de la educacién) were defined in nine 
articles which specify how he should co-ordinate his technical 
activities with those of each of his colleagues; provide for 
the technical and administrative control of all private 
schools; describe the way in which the technical work of 
school principals, regional inspectors and directors is directed 
and encouraged; and define his technical control in 
branches of the educational system in force. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


For children between 3 and 6 there are both public and 
private kindergartens. hi 

The aims of pre-primary education are: to preserve a 
child’s health and encourage a healthy existence; to hop 
him acquire desirable social habits; to promote the child's 
biological and mental development; to awaken powers 0 
expression, initiative and creative capacity; to control s 
widen the field of initial experiences; to provide activité 


which will develop the child’s skills and habits of conduct 


and language, and to adapt the child to his environment 
and the school’s way of life. 

All pre-primary schools, public and private, come under 
the professional supervision of the national directorate of 
education. 

Such education usually develops on a basis of play and 
outdoor recreation, through physical and creative activities, 
so that it becomes a way of developing the child’s potential- 
ities. The organizational plan and the curricula for kinder- 
gartens presented by the appropriate central inspectorate 
were approved on 6 May 1948 and published in 1949. The 
plan of activities is based on the child’s psychological needs 
and interests, but need not be regarded as fixed or un- 
changeable. The following points are stressed: the child as 
centre and point of departure of educational action; the 
world surrounding him: home, school, objects and toys that 
he uses; the need for naturalness, spontaneity and simplicity 
in dealing with children; the need for a programme that is 
concrete and objective, disregarding technicalities and 
avoiding artificial arrangements; and how to organize 
certain activities individually, others in groups and others 
collectively. 

The plan of activities is based on Montessori and Decroly 
principles, 


Primary schools 


Primary schooling covers a six-year course, organized in 
three stages (grados) each covering two grades (cursos). In 
subsidiary schools in the country the courses last three 
years, 

The different types of primary school are: urban, rural, 
and the rural nuclear system (núcleo escolar campesino), 
comprising the central school and sectional schools (escuelas 
seccionales). 

Except for those in the country, private schools and 
colleges are subject to the same official authorities, plann- 
Ing, curricula and regulations. Freedom of religious 
teaching is recognized in accordance with the Constitution. 
At least 60 per cent of their teaching staff must have a 
national teaching diploma; while the remaining 40 per cent, 
if unqualified, must have received some professional training 
attested by passing an official examination. The assistant 
principal must be of Bolivian nationality. 

The school year consists of at least 200 working days. 

The size of a class must be at least 25 and at most 50 
pupils. 


Curriculum and methods. The new curriculum for primary 
Schools covers these aspects of the pupils’ individual and 
Social growth: health; intellectual and scientific education; 
Social and moral education; economic (pre-vocational) 
education; and development of aesthetic taste. 

Primary schooling is carried out by methods that ensure 
a maximum of output from the teacher, of instruction for 
the child and of benefit from the material and human 
Tesources at the disposal of the school and the community 
m general. Passive and verbalistic methods are being re- 
placed by such as make the child an active participant in 
its development, and the teacher a capable guide. 

Rural fundamental education is based on the nuclear 
System. These units are being set up in each geographical 
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region, district or locality. By *rural nucleus? (núcleo campe- 
sino) is understood an area where the population is large 
and important enough, sufficiently organized and furnished 
with the necessary material and human resources for pur- 
poses of fundamental education. Each nucleus contains a 
central school to which smaller or sectional schools, either 
public or private, are attached. The central nucleus and its 
sectional schools constitute, from a geographical and eco- 
nomic point of yiew, a zone of social and cultural influence. 
Each of these units contains a minimum of 15 and a maxi- 
mum of 30 subsidiary schools. 

The central school course is composed as follows: health 
education, language, arithmetic, moral and social edu- 
cation, manual, economic and pre-vocational instruction, 
domestic and arts instruction, farm management, and rural 
industries and crafts. In the sectional schools, the course 
lasts three years and is simpler and more practical than 
that of the central school. 

Rural schools adapt their activities to the requirements 
and resources of their environment, but keep them in line 
with the general programme for the country. 


Examination system. Every six months examinations for 
partial promotion take place; the results are averaged with 
the marks obtained in tests during that period so as to 
determine the pupil's place in his class. A pupil with four 
or more efficiency marks to his credit is considered eligible 
for promotion, 

Examinations for final promotion consist of objective 
tests in those aspects of learning capable of being measured. 
So as to combine objective and subjective criteria of 
evaluation in a rational way, the result of such tests takes 
up 50 per cent of the total marks, the remaining 50 per cent 
being made up of the average monthly marks given by the 
teacher. 

Article 80 of the Educational Reform Act states that the 
pupil's development forms part of the general educational 
process and must be served at all stages, from kindergarten 
up to final year of secondary school course. This service 
takes two forms: that of educational and that of vocational 
guidance. Article 82 states that in pre-primary and primary 
courses the teacher is required to take periodical note of the 
progress made by each pupil in every branch of study. 

Article 268 says: “To mark up pupils in all branches, a 
common scale of evaluation shall be used consisting of seven 
numerical values corresponding to standards of achieve- 
ment: seven (excellent); six (very good); five (good); four 
(fair); three (below standard); two (poor); one (very poor).’ 

The institute for educational research attached to the 
Ministry is intended to prepare, for the use of teachers in 
all courses, the following evaluation material: psycho- 
pedagogic and sociological record cards; scales for determin- 
ing general development; self-critical questionnaires for the 
teacher; record forms, questionnaires and norms for super- 
visors; diagnostic tests for defects in learning; intelligence 
and aptitude tests; questionnaires and scales for vocational 

idance and personality assessment; and statistical criteria 
and methods for measuring quantitatively the results of 


education. 


Teaching staff. The State teaching staff is trained in 
urban teacher training schools (four years of study after 
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completing the fourth class of the secondary course) and in 
rural teacher training schools. There are also vacation 
courses (lasting two months) for improving the professional 
abilities of non-qualified teachers. 

To form part of the State teaching staff it is necessary 
to be a Bolivian (or a foreigner with professional qualifi- 
cations), to possess a diploma awarded or recognized by the 
State, and to be between 18 and 60 years of age. The rights 
of teachers already accepted for service are respected, sub- 
ject to the claims of qualified candidates from teacher 
training schools, who have a priority. 

Article 243 of the Education Reform Act states that the 
teacher enjoys the right of permanency in accordance with 
the Constitution and cannot be deprived of his post, either 
temporarily or definitively, except for committing immoral 
and illegal acts, after sentence pronounced by a competent 
court. 

The directorate-general of education appoints State 
teachers. The teaching staff of private schools are appointed 
by the authorities of the schools, but the lists of teachers 
have to be approved by the directorate-general. 

The State guarantees the status of teachers in accordance 
with established rules. Each year the professional work and 
teaching capacities of every teacher are duly recorded. 
Promotions, fellowships and special missions are awarded 
on the basis of individual merit, competition and years of 
service. 


Every teacher must have his ‘qualification record’ or 
‘assessment form’ issued by the district authorities and 
filed in the Ministries of Education and Rural Affairs, 


Welfare services 


Article 165 of the Educational Reform Act lays down that 
the school medical service shall operate in close conjunction 
with the national system of physical training, pursuing the 
following aims: care for the physical and mental health of 
school children and of teaching and administrative staff; 
responsibility for the hygienic conditions of school buildings 
and sports grounds; promotion of family hygiene; super- 
vision of social welfare methods; keeping of school biometric 
statistics to assist the work of physical culture instructors 
and place national physical culture on a scientific basis; 
and contribution towards the study of the effects of physical 
exertion at high altitudes. 

School social welfare is carried out in crèches, maternity 
schools, children’s hostels, holiday camps, convalescent 
homes, school dining rooms and clothing departments, Its 
aims are: to assist working mothers in looking after their 
children’s health, diet and general development; to provide 
orphans and poor children with the necessary instruction 
to enable them to earn their own living, and to find them 
employment when they leave school. The above services are 
carried out by a body of social welfare workers and come 
under a special regulation. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Bolivia. Ministerio de Educación; Dirección General 
de Estadística. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. Statistics are not complete on 
all levels of education and for all types of institutions for 
the period 1950-54. Enrolment in pre-primary, primary and 
secondary schools reached a total of 269,000 pupils in 1952, 
Tepresenting an increase of 28 per cent since 1950. (See 
Table 1.) Data on teacher training and higher education are 
not available except for 1950, as given in the previous 
edition of the World Survey of Education. At that time there 
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were reported 15 teacher training schools (11 public, 4 pti- 
yate) at the secondary level, with a total enrolment 9 
2,159 students; 1 teacher training college with 380 students; 
and 7 institutions of higher education with 4,642 students. 
For special education of handicapped children, there were, 
in 1953, 24 schools and 41 special classes enrolling 1,682 
pupils. For adult education in 1952, there were reporte! 
60 evening primary schools with 11,943 students. 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data 02 
primary schools between 1935 and 1952. This shows an 
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increase in total primary school enrolment from 94,000 to 
234,000 over 17 years. The rate of increase is considerably 
higher than that of the estimated child population 5-14 
years old. Hence the primary enrolment ratio nearly doubled 
between 1935 and the period 1950-52. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in the fiscal year beginning 1 January 1953 amounted to 


1,142 million bolivianos, averaging about 365 bolivianos per 
inhabitant. This amount, however, does not include ex- 
penditure for higher education, special and adult education, 
or subsidies to private education, if any. On the other hand, 
it includes an amount of 197 million bolivianos for other 
expenses not otherwise specified. (See Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution Number of Mr ac! Al 
mph Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens. " е гр = A 1954 27 270 7586 3 666 
Private kindergartens — + 2 р А 1954 Tw B 2 xy 87 
Total. . . И I MEL 1954 ... ... ... ... m 
A . . . . : dr AS 1953 ose m DOE EM 
” . " . 1952 44 288 7187 3 653 
” ` B 1951 28 193 ` 5 163 2 887 
” ` . 1950 19 161 . 4158 2285 
Primary 
Public urban primary schools . . . . 1954 497 5 553 4 123 887 53 932 
Public rural schools ` . ye 1954 ... see . ... .. 
Private urban primary schools 1954 11 674 DA i 
Private rural schools AI 1954 Wes sea 3 Jn 
Total l D. P REN 1954 ... ... ... ... 
1953 S 5 $ aise 
” 1952 ws *234 000 
. 1951 .. . *199 000 . 
» 1950 . ... *185 000 s.. 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools Porai 1954 69 1365 20 227 5 906 
Private sec Vs TARA 1954 69 439 . 6 418 2 532 
раны Mcr 1954 138 1804 T 26 645 8 438 
» + Р 1953 y. Boo «эз visa 
” 1952 178 2 237 vee 22 838 7544 
E 1951 90 1337 18 233 6 298 
É : 1950 15 1135 16 669 5731 
Vocational 
Public schools of women’s professions r ха 1954 10 156 5 856 D 
'ublic arts and crafts schools... . . . l 1954 3 53 ... 
Public commercial schools . . Á . . i 1954 5 44 . ee ` 
Private schools of women's professions | . . . . . 1954 3 l; ‘64 ; 
Private arts and crafts school — . UN с TD Ed 1954 1 4 1006 694 
rivate commercial schools . ` 3 . . . 1954 10 53 . 
Total; am, QUE alphas NS 1954 32 333 . m ... 


1. Data on teacher training and higher education institutions for 1950 
Were presented in Unesco, World Survey of Education, 1955 edition, 
Page 120. Comparable data for later years are not available. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors 


i Estimated = 
Teachers Pupils Average, child population Primary 
4 im. 
dui ps Total Per cent female Total ` Per teacher (thousands) ( (thousands) zatia 
1935 968 2532 AH 94 338 31 94 607 16 
1942 1647 5 015 С 131 234 26 
1943 1677 5955 coh 161 602 21 143 666 21 
1944 1638 5316 és 136 139 26 
1945 1794 4714 de 80 A 3 
1946 2118 6011 2b 
1941 2 098 5906 ses 162 148 21 168 691 24 
1948 2.242 6617 ка 175 792 21 
1949 2314 6 809 En 116 130 26 
1950 aen т 034 185 000 26 
1951 ee БЫ e 199 000 M 206 730 28 
1952 E me dea 234 000 s 


BRAZIL 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 58,456,000. 

Total area: 3,287,204 square miles; 8,513,844 square kilometres. 

Population density: 18 per square mile; 7 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 census): 
25.7 per cent. 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
50.6 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Although Brazil was first colonized by the Portuguese i 
1530, the Brazilian system of primary education шу. le 
said to have existed for only 60 or 70 years. 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in millions of bolivianos) 
————————————D 


Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure. . . . . 1141.7 
Central administration . . . 18.5 
Pre-primary education . . . 33.2 
Primary education . . . . 597.4 
Secondary education d OW 187,7 
Vocational education. . . . 58.0 
Teacher training. . . . . 50.2 
Higher education Ste e 
Special education TASS 
Adult education . IR 
Subsidies to private education. . ... 
Other expenditure . . . . 196.7 


National income (1955 estimate): 549,300 million cruzeiros. 
Official exchange rate (for coffee exports): 100 cruzeiros = 2.70 
U.S. dollars. 


Prepared for the Brazilian Institute for Education, Science and 
Culture by J. Roberto Moreira, Co-director of the Brazilian Centre 
for Educational Research, in July 1956. 


This does not mean that Brazil had no primary schools 
before 1890; but such schools were few and served E 
very small part of the population, belonging mostly to ЕТ 
urban upper classes. During the colonial period little M- 
done to develop schools. After the declaration of in 
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pendence on 7 September 1822 Brazil was organized as a 
constitutional empire. An attempt was made at once to 
establish a system of free education; this failed for various 
reasons, and Brazil remained a semi-colonial nation with 
almost as many negro slaves as free citizens, and with 80 
er cent of these sunk in the completest cultural darkness. 

After 1850, however, a number of factors began to change 
the Brazilian nation’s way of life. One of the chief of these 
was the prohibition of the slave trade. This, by making the 
price of a slave astronomical, obliged new productive and 
commercial undertakings to find a paid labour force. 
Another factor was Brazil’s involvement in the River Plate 
wars, an event which drew together men from every level 
of Brazilian society, brought them into close contact on 
equal terms in the ranks of the army, and gave them an 
insight into each other’s problems, shortcomings and other 
characteristics. In addition, the events of world importance 
which were taking place in both Europe and America 
affected our governing classes, and particularly the corps 
of young officers—for instance, the American Civil War; 
the struggle between Juarez and Maximilian in Mexico; the 
collapse of Napoleon III’s empire and the establishment of 
the Third Republic in France, also the ideological and 
philosophical movement which was led by Spencer and 
Auguste Comte. When the River Plate wars ended in 1870, 
Brazil was swept by a great liberal movement directed 
chiefly against the subservience of the negro and, con- 
versely, towards the establishment of a republic. 

Education also felt the impact of all these events. From 
1852 onwards, under the somewhat belated influence of 
Guizot’s plan for France, the Brazilian educational system 
began to take shape. It was now administered by the 
provincial governments, since an addition to the Imperial 
Constitution passed in 1834 had invested the provinces with 
this function. In 1857 Brazil had 3,305 schools with a roll 
of 70,000 pupils (less than 2 per cent of the population); in 
1869 the schools still numbered only 3,365 but by then had 
100,000 pupils enrolled; ten years later, in 1879, there were 
nearly 5,000 schools with 200,000 pupils (about 3 per cent 
of the population). 

It was in this period, after 1870, that Rui Barbosa 
opened in Parliament the great national debate on edu- 
cational problems which was to exert such an influence on 
the organization of public instruction after the proclamation 
of the Republic. This took place in 1889, a year after the 
abolition of slavery in 1888. 

After the Republic had been proclaimed, Sáo Paulo, one 
of the Brazilian states whose development had been most 
rapid, used the right given it by the new constitution to 
organize its own system of public instruction based on seven 
Years’ primary education in urban and four years in rural 
areas. The educational system introduced by Sáo Paulo in 
1892 was widely copied by the other states of the Brazilian 
Republic until 1930. By 1907 Brazil had 12,500 public 
schools with a roll of 640,000 pupils. It was a system of 
Progressive development according to the technical and 

tancial means at our disposal. The general cultural situ- 
ation, however, was still serious—when the Republic was 
Proclaimed, about 80 per cent of Brazil’s adult population 
was illiterate. The new educational system, the first in Brazil 
to be constructed on practical foundations, could not abolish 
theignorance ofthe vast majority ofthe population overnight. 


Tn 1920, when the first census was taken, administrators 
and political and intellectual leaders were disappointed to 
find that, in spite of the preceding efforts, about 75 per cent 
of the population was still illiterate. By that year the 
number of elementary schools had risen to 21,800, with 
1,250,000 pupils (about 5 per cent of the population). 

_The facts revealed by the census provoked a more 
vigorous discussion of the organization, scope and expansion 
of educational institutions than had ever taken place before 
in Brazil. From the outset there were two opposing groups: 
(a) those who advocated a simple attack on illiteracy by 
campaigns of elementary instruction and by a simplification 
and reduction of the existing primary school system so that 
the buildings and equipment might be used for the greatest 
possible number of pupils by day and for illiterate adoles- 
cents and adults by night; and (b) those who desired to 
re-organize public instruction from its foundations and to 
make it an instrument of national recovery through an 
educational method adapted to our problems and needs. 
The former group won a large measure of acceptance for 
their views, despite the fire and energy with which the 
latter group, which was composed of educators belonging 
to what was known as the ‘new’ or the ‘active’ school, 
endeavoured to reform radically the educational system 
then existing in the Federal District, Bahia, Sáo Paulo, 
Parana, Minas Gerais and Pernambuco. For a variety of 
reasons, however, none of these attempts had lasting suc- 
cess. There was not a large enough body of workers to carry 
them out; funds were not available for improving the 
quality of the new experimental schemes; public opinion 
had not been trained to accept and defend the new ideas; 
and above all there was not enough knowledge, based on 
thorough research, of the needs and requirements of the 
population of Brazil in regard to education. The result was 
that the primary school was reduced to a mere agency for 
instruction in reading and writing—though secondary edu- 
cation, which was open to private enterprise, expanded until 
there were establishments in nearly every town in Brazil. 
The teaching itself, however, was given in the most formal 
manner and consisted merely of the communication of 
literary and scientific knowledge. , 

After 1935 the Ministry of Education and Culture started 
to pay more attention to vocational and technical education 
(at secondary school level), and industrial and commercial 
schools began to appear. At the same time the training of 
primary school teachers, which in Brazil is carried out in 
schools at secondary level, was vigorously developed by the 
state governments. The development of agricultural edu- 
cation at secondary level was on a smaller scale, but had 
its importance. 

Although the existing schools of all levels and branches 
of instruction are admittedly still insufficient for Brazil's 
needs, their present numbers are much higher than they 
were. About 10 per cent of the population of Brazil is now 
enrolled in the existing schools; in 1920 the number was 
5 per cent more or less; in 1890 it was hardly 3 per cent. 

The Ministry of Education and Culture recognized that 
the schools and the number of pupils were not sufficient in 
quantity, and also that the quality of the educational system 
did not meet the real needs and requirements of the 
changing Brazilian society. In 1952 it therefore initiated 
intensive campaigns of investigation and research, princi- 
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pally social and economic, to ascertain the educational 
policy which would be most suitable to Brazil and its 
various regions. These are being carried out by the National 
Institute of Pedagogic Studies, which in 1955 established 
a national and five regional educational research centres, 
for which it has enlisted the co-operation of Brazilian and 
foreign sociologists. 

On the federal level, mention should be made of the 
experiment embodied in the Organic Act relating to primary 
education (Legislative Decree No. 8,529 of 2 J anuary 1946), 
which laid down the principles on which primary education 
should be organized and was intended to serve as a model 
which every state should follow in constructing its own 
primary educational organization according to its local 
conditions. The Act lays down the conditions on which 
primary education shall be free, and the rules governing 
compulsory enrolment and attendance at school. However, 
because of the states’ autonomy in this matter, the Act has 
no binding authority under the Constitution and is there- 
fore merely a guide which may or may not be followed. 

In general primary education lasts four years, and in 
towns is usually a preparation for entrance into a secondary 
school. The Ministry of Education, through a financial aid 
agreement with the states, tries to ensure that in urban 
areas primary education shall continue not for four but for 

six years, 


ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


The United States of Brazil is a federal republic consisting 
of 20 states and a federal district possessing a certain 
degree of political and administrative autonomy, and of 
five territories consisting of regions which do not yet 
Jaa self-governing powers and are therefore administered 

y the Federal Government. Education is provided under 
an arrangement for distribution of powers between the 
central government and the states. 

The ‘national system’ is outlined by the Constitution and 
governed in detail by federal statutes; the ‘state systems’ 
are governed by the laws of each state relating to primary 
education and to the training of primary school teachers. 

Articles 166-175 of the Constitution of 1946 relate to 
education and culture: 

"Article 166: АП persons shall be entitled to education, 
hairs iam be Os in Быз eee and in schools and shall 

е based upon the principles of freed. i 
the brotherhood p зева freedom and the ideals of 
rticle 167: The various branches of education shall be 
| nt by the public authorities, and may be provided 
Y, private persons in accordance with law. 
‘Article 168: Statutes relating to education shall be based 


compulsory and shall be given only in thenational | age. 
(ii) Official primary education shall be given free — ects 
to all, and official post-primary education to those proving 
lack or insufficiency of means. (iii) Every industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural undertaking employing more than 
one hundred persons shall be bound to provide free prim 

education for its employees and their children. (iv) Every 
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industrial and commercial undertaking shall be bound to 
co-operate in providing instruction for its minor employees 
in the manner required by statute and subject to the rights 
of teachers. (v) Religious education shall be an optional 
subject in the curriculum of official schools and shall be given 
to each pupil in accordance with his religious Persuasion as 
stated by himself if he is of legal age or otherwise by his legal 
representative or guardian. (vi) Teaching posts in official 
secondary education and in official or private higher edu- 
cation shall be filled competitively according to the written 
qualifications of candidates and the results of an examination, 
Teachers so engaged shall be entitled to security of tenure, 
(vii) Academic freedom is hereby guaranteed. 

‘Article 169: Each year the Union shall apply not less 
than 10 per cent and every state, the federal district and 
every municipality not less than 20 per cent of its revenue 
from taxation to the maintenance and development of 
education. 

"Article 170: The Union shall organize the federal system 
of education and the system to be applied in the territories, 
The federal system of education shall be supplementary and 
only applied throughout the country in so far as local 
provision is inadequate. 

‘Article 171; Each state and the federal district shall 
organize its own system of education. The Union shall assist 
in the development of the aforesaid systems by monetary 
aid, which in respect of primary education shall be derived 
from the proper national fund. 

“Article 172: Every system of education shall be bound 
to include educational assistance services, which shall 
provide facilities enabling needy pupils to work efficiently. 

“Article 173: No restriction may be placed on the teaching 
of any branch of learning, of letters or of the arts. 

“Article 174: The protection of culture shall be a duty 
of the State. The foundation of research in: itutes, prefer- 
ably in conjunction with establishments of higher education, 
shall be governed by statute.’ 

Article 175 concerns the protection of monuments, natural 
sites, etc. 

The wording of the Constitution gives the states a much 
fuller degree of autonomy in education than they possess 
in practice. Under the Constitution, as is clear from Article 
171, there is nothing to prevent them from legislating for 
every branch of education, or from organizing their own 
systems of education. During the Empire, however, the 
principle adopted was that the provinces were responsible 
for primary education and the central government for all 
the other stages. This practice was continued under the 
Republic, so that the Federal Government still legislates 
for secondary and higher education and the state govern" 
ments for primary education and the training of primary 
school teachers. 


General aims of primary education 


Article 1 of the Organic Act relating to primary education, 
to which reference has been made and which for the reasons 
given has not full constitutional authority, lays down the 
aims of primary education in these terms: ‘(a) To bestow 
on all persons ‘a cultural initiation which will lead them 
towards knowledge of the life of the nation and towan / 
the practice of those moral and civic virtues by which tha 
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life is upheld and enlarged, guided by the lofty ideal of the 
brotherhood of man; (b) in a special manner to give children 
between 7 and 12 years of age an opportunity to acquire a 
well-balanced training and to develop their personality ; 
(c) to raise the standard of knowledge valuable to the life 
of the family, to the protection of health and to the com- 
mencement of working life.’ 

Article 10 of the Act goes on to say: * Basic primary edu- 
cation shall be governed by the following principles: (a) it 
shall develop systematically and gradually in accordance 
with the natural interests of childhood; (b) its teaching shall 
be based on the pupil's own activities; (c) it shall be related 
to the realities of the environment in which it is given, so 
that it may assist pupils to appreciate that environment 
more fully and to use it more profitably; (d) it should 
cultivate the spirit of co-operation and the sentiment of 
social brotherhood; (e) it should reveal the individual bents 
and aptitudes of pupils and contribute to the better use of 
these for the good of the individual and of society; (f) it 
should be governed in all its aspects by the principle of 
national unity and the brotherhood of man.’ 

These principles, and others, are embodied in the legis- 
lation of the states in general Some states distinguish 
between urban and rural primary education, giving each its 
own different and specific aims; others incorporate provisions 
relating to recreation, nutrition, infant hygiene and the like. 


Compulsory education 


The Constitution of Brazil makes primary education com- 
pulsory for all Brazilian citizens. As a natural consequence 
of this obligation, official education is free of. charge, while 
private enterprise is given full scope. 

A similar express provision is contained in the state 
constitutions, and is followed in some of these by other 
provisions intended to ensure its due observance. For 
instance, Article 126 of the constitution of the State of 
Amazonas lays down: ‘A parent or guardian who has under 
his care an illiterate minor who is not enrolled in any school 
shall be guilty of an offence’; and Article 108 of the consti- 
tution of the State of Maranhão says: ‘For the purpose of 
enforcing compliance with the duty to receive primary 
education, the State shall maintain systematic supervision 
of minors of school age and shall ensure that parents, 
guardians and other persons having charge of such minors 
shall fulfil their statutory obligations.’ Still other consti- 
tutions contain provisions intended to establish conditions 
under which compulsory school attendance may be enforced. 
Thus the State of Piauí is obliged by its Magna Carta *to 
establish and maintain a primary school at every place in a 
rural district where 30 children can be assembled to receive 
Instruction, and through its competentjauthority forthwith 
to appoint qualified staff’. Article 149 of the constitution 
of the State of Ceará lays down that *primary education 
Shall be compulsory and shall be given in schools situated 
In each community containing 50 children of school age”. 

The State of Rio de Janeiro goes further: *Article 143: 
Primary education shall be compulsory and shall be given 
In the national language only. The state and the municipal 
authorities shall provide primary education for adults in the 
Country and in towns in such a way as to carry out a policy 
of compulsory literacy." 


Tt is unnecessary to mention every provision of a state 
constitution relating to compulsory primary education. 
Brazil is clearly determined to solve this problem, and its 
failure up to the present to provide schools for all children 
of school age is due to historical facts. In spite of all the 
hard work of the past fifty years, it is estimated that in 
Brazil about two million children of 7-12 years of age still 
have no school. 


Administrative pattern 


Because of the administrative decentralization of primary 

education, which leads to regional variations in the adminis- 

trative bodies, it is difficult to provide a diagram. In general, 
however, all the States may be said to have: 

1. A ministry of education and culture, headed by a secre- 
tary of state appointed by the state government in 
accordance with political and administrative require- 
ments. 

2. A department, directorate or division of primary edu- 
cation, usually administered by a teacher or educator. 

3. A state educational council, as an advisory body. 

4. A body of educational inspectors or supervisors with 
offices in various towns, to inspect and guide public 
schools and supervise private schools. 

5. Agencies or services with the special duty of directing 
the recreation, physical education, hygiene, nutrition and 
the like of the pupils enrolled in the primary schools. In 
addition a municipality generally has an office to ad- 
minister its own schools. Since the Federal Constitution 
obliges municipalities to spend 20 per cent of the revenue 
of municipal taxation on education, they started in 1946 
to establish and maintain primary schools subject to 
state law. 

The National Institute of Pedagogic Studies in the Ministry 

of Education and Culture guides state and municipal govern- 

ments and assists them to solve their primary educational 
problems. 


Finance 


In accordance with Article 159 of the 1946 Constitution, 
the cost of the country’s public educational systems is 
shared by the Federal Government and the state and 
municipal governments in proportion to the revenue re- 
ceived from taxation. 

Neither the Constitution nor any special statute pre- 
scribes a ratio between educational and general expenditure. 
In fact, the states have spent on public education about 
20 per cent and the municipalities about 15 per cent of their 
total budgets. In recent years the Union has spent on 
education and culture, through the Ministry of Education 
and Culture, between 6 and 7 per cent of its total ex- 
penditure. The full amount may, indeed, be slightly larger, 
for other ministries, such as the Ministries of iculture, 
Justice and War, also spend funds on specialized forms of 
education, usually at the secondary or higher level. 

The disparity between the ratio of educational to general 
expenses and the constitutional ratio of educational expenses 
to revenue from taxation is due to the fact that taxation is 
only one source of public revenue. Revenue from public 
properties, industrial revenue, revenue from special taxes, 
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and extraordinary revenue appear on the budgets of the 
Union, the states and the municipalities. Some states and 
municipalities therefore exceed the minimum percentage 
laid down in the Constitution by using other resources at 
their disposal. For example, in 1953 Rio Grande do Sul 
spent on education nearly 27 per cent of the yield from 
taxation but only 19.8 per cent of its total receipts; the 
municipalities of the State of Maranháo spent together more 
than 40 per cent of their revenue from taxation but only 
some 28 per cent of their total receipts; the municipality 
of Santa Maria, in Rio Grande do Sul, spent 50 per cent of 
its taxation revenues and 14 per cent of its total receipts; 
and so on. 

The basis of the public financing of education in Brazil 
is, as has been said, laid down by the Federal Constitution 
(10 per cent of the taxes collected by the Union, and 20 per 
cent of those collected by the states and municipalities). 

In addition, the National Primary Education Fund has 
to be used, according to the express terms of the Consti- 
tution of the Republic, for co-operation by the Federal 
Government in the development of the state systems of 
primary education. The revenue of the fund comes from 
special taxation: a percentage of the education and health 
stamp duty payable on documents such as applications to 
ры authorities, declarations, certificates, receipts, copies, 

ills of exchange, promissory notes, contracts and the like; 
and a percentage of the duty on alcoholic beverages 
consumed. Of the moneys of the National Primary Ed - 
cation Fund, 75 per cent is allotted to the more urgent 
basie needs of primary education in the States and munici- 

alities (sehool buildings and installations, training and 

her instruction of teachers, etc.), and 25 per cent to the 

Adult Education Campaign, the chief aim of which is to 
give instruction to illiterate adults and adolescents. 


Supervision of primary schools 


Since the states have authority to organize and administer 
primary education, the supervision of primary schools lies 
within their jurisdiction. 

As, however, the municipalities are obliged to spend funds 
on education and maintain a large number of primary 
schools—about one-third of those of the whole country— 
they too endeavour to control their schools through an 
adequate system of supervision. 

State education departments usually maintain special 
services for school supervision which operate locally and 
are co-ordinated centrally. The central services have various 
names: some are simply called “inspectorates-general’, 
others “school control services”, and others again ser- 
vices, directorates, sections or divisions of educational 
e ntil 1935 th 

nti 5 the usual practice was to have an inspectorate- 
general. Owing to the administrative reforms зле) itin 
Rio and Sao aulo and by the National Institute of Peda- 
gogic Studies, this term was later replaced by the idea of 
supervision and guidance expressed by the terms contréle 
escolar and orientação educacional. Some states had, in 
addition to these central services, sections of educational 
research and planning, which were chiefly concerned with 
teaching methods and the compilation of schemes, curricula 
and the like. 
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There has thus been an attempt to widen the origina] 
meaning of school inspection, which in Brazil was equiva. 
lent to the controlling or policing of schools for the Purpose 
of compelling teachers to perform the duties imposed on 
them in regard to the school by statute and regulation. The 
school inspector was, and in some states still is, the man 
whom teachers fear, who insists on their strict observance 
of the formalities of school administration. The present 
trend is to give school inspection a new meaning. The super- 
visor’s duties are not confined to enforcement of the law 
relating to education, but include a general direction of 
school work and activity, the checking of school statistics, 
the encouragement of school attendance, and so on, For 
these purposes it is clearly not enough to appoint a single 
person—the inspector—to supervise the schools in a given 
area, as was the general custom in all the states. Supervisors 
must now be given assistants specially trained in the various 
technical branches of school supervision. Hence the estab- 
lishment, in the more advanced and wealthier states such 
as Rio Grande do Sul, Santa Catarina, Paraná and São 
Paulo, and in the Federal District, of regional bodies to 
carry out supervisory duties. They are real sub-depart- 
ments, with proper offices, employing various assistants and 
headed by a school visitor or supervisor who has under him 
educational advisers, teachers and the like whose duty is to 
ensure that the school shall carry out its functions in the 
best possible manner. For example, in Rio Grande do Sul, 
besides supervising, guiding and controlling the primary 
schools the visitors are listened to and consulted on the 
need for new schools and on the engagement, dismissal and 
promotion of primary school teachers; they also have much 
wider administrative responsibilities. 

The State of Santa Catarina, which is divided into 45 
school districts each with its school supervision office, has 
certain interesting features. For instance, every supervisor 
is bound to visit the schools in his district at least twice 
a year and to assist in the management of model classes. 
He is always a former ‘school group’ principal, promoted 
on account of merit to the position of supervisor. This state 
also has a state supervision office for private schools and 
another for physical education, both housed in the state 
education department, from which the general supervisory 
service also operates. Me 

These examples show that primary school supervision in 
the various states of Brazil does not follow a fixed pattern, 
but that each state meets its own administrative needs in 
this matter. s. 

There is, properly speaking, no federal supervision of 
elementary education. The National Institute of Pedagogic 
Studies, at the request of states or of its own motion, 
originates plans to be carried out in different regions аш 
thus assists the regional systems of primary education. It 
has the further duty of distributing the moneys of the 
National Primary Education Fund, which it does by cons 
cluding with states agreements containing the conditions 
on which federal aid is granted. Since part of the fund's 
resources are allotted to the training and further instruction 
of primary school teachers, it is able by this means 
influence the general trend of elementary education Y 
Brazil. It organizes refresher and special courses in thé 
тен District and the states for teachers, educators an 
others, 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 169 sets out the structure of the 
Brazilian school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is given in infant schools and kinder- 
gartens to children from 3 to 7 years of age. This type of 
education is not made compulsory by law, but more and 
more infant schools, public and private, are being opened 
each year, chiefly in towns where industry is growing. A 
child usually spends three years at such a school. 

State governments pay considerable attention to pre- 
primary education. Normal schools and institutes of edu- 
cation (both of which train primary school teachers) 
maintain infant schools and kindergartens for the ex- 
perimental and practical work of their students; and state 
primary schools in the larger cities also hold pre-primary 
courses. 

At the federal level, the National Child Welfare Depart- 
ment, an agency of the Ministry of Public Health dealing 
with maternity and child welfare, encourages the establish- 
ment of créches (for children under 3 years of age), infant 
schools and kindergartens at factories and workshops for 
the benefit of mothers obliged to work away from home. 

No precise method has been laid down for pre-primary 
education. The first kindergartens, opened before 1920, 
were run on Froebel lines. The present ones reflect the ideas 
of Montessori and Decroly and practices in use in the United 
States of America. 


Primary schools 


The Organic Act relating to primary education, passed in 
1946, was intended to give some degree of uniformity to 
the practices of the different states. Since, however, as has 
been said, this Act has never had sufficient constitutional 
authority to make it binding on the whole country, 
variations continue to exist. We will therefore not discuss 
the Act, but give a general summary of the real state of 
affairs. 

The principal variations are due in general to the fact 
that states differ in their resources, which determine the 
extent and quality of their education. 

The schools are public or private. In each state the public 
Schools constitute a single school system with due uniformity 
of organization and administration; the private schools, 
though managed by private persons, have to comply with 
the state law relating to primary education. 

At this level the principal emphasis is laid on the primary 
School proper, of four years' duration, each year corre- 
sponding to one standard (série) or grade (grau). The usual 
age of admission to these schools is 7 to 8 in the cities; 
Pupils in small country towns and villages, because of the 
long distances which they may have to travel to school 
and for other reasons, rarely begin to attend at that age. 

n our investigations in Pernambuco, Rio Grande do Sul 
and Santa Catarina we found that in the country districts 
the ages of children in the first grade of primary school 
varies between 8 and 11, whereas in the towns the variation 
is only 7 to 9. For this reason the compulsory education law 
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in nearly every state is satisfied with attendance between 
7 and 12 years of age. This does not mean that the child 
has to stay at school between the ages of 7 and 12, but that 
he must complete his four years of primary school within 
that age period. 

The number of pupils in a class (classe de aula) averages 
30, but the number varies with local conditions. In densely 
populated centres there are often 40 or more pupils in a 
class; in a rural area there may be only 15. 

Some primary schools have only one class (classe), some 
have two or three, and some have four or more. To the first 
group belong the rural schools, often called ‘isolated’ 
schools, where the only class, under a single mistress, may 
consist of pupils in any of the four primary grades. The 
second group includes many schools in villages and. small 
semi-rural towns; they may have two or three classes, each 
in charge of a mistress but not corresponding exactly to one 
primary school grade. There are generally one or two first- 
grade classes, and the second and third or the third and 
fourth may be combined under one mistress. In some states 
these schools are called ‘combined schools’. They do not 
have a principal and assistants; but one of the class 
mistressesperformsadministrative duties for a small addition 
to her salary. Lastly, the urban schools with four or more 
classes, generally known as ‘school groups’ (grupos es- 
colares), place their pupils in class according to their primary 
grade: they have first-grade, second-grade, third-grade and 
fourth-grade classes, each with its own class mistress. They 
also have a principal, whose duties consist entirely of 
administration and direction, and teachers specializing in 
manual work, music and physical education. In the most 
advanced cities supplementary primary classes and kinder- 
garten classes may be held within the same school group. 

The school year lasts ten months. In public and private 
schools alike it consists of two terms separated by a 30-day 
vacation. Between oneschool yearand the next there is a two- 
month vacation. The administrators of the school system 
of a state may determine the length of each term and the 
holidays according to regional conditions, but usually the 
school year begins on 1 March and ends in the middle of 
December, and the inter-term holiday is taken in 30 days 
of July. In some systems there is a weekly holiday in 
addition to Sunday. Because the schools are too few for the 
number of pupils attending them, they nearly all hold two 
sessions (turnos de aulas) a day, each consisting of five hours’ 
school work including breaks; and schools in the large towns 
quite often hold three sessions of three hours each. 


Curriculum and methods. State education authorities gener- 
ally lay down minimal programmes for primary sc ools. 
Variations between states are not fundamental, and so it 
is possible to indicate the general characteristics of the 
curriculum of a Brazilian primary school, subject to possible 
variation. The core and foundation of the curriculum is 
instruction in reading, writing and arithmetic. In general 
all regional authorities require a pupil to be able at the end 
of his first year in school to read short passages, to compose 
and write correctly sentences or phrases, and to do fairly easy 
sums in each of the four operations of elementary arithmetic. 

In the second year a start is made with dictation and 
short written compositions, and pupils are taught to solve 
simple arithmetical problems involving ordinary fractions 
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and decimals and calling for an elementary understanding 
of the metric system of weights and measures. The pupil 
also starts to read short and fairly simply-phrased extracts 
from literature, including complete stories or tales. 

In the third year the use of fractions is developed more 
systematically, and pupils are set slightly more complicated 
sums in arithmetic requiring the handling of fractional 
quantities related to the metric system of weights and 
measures. The style of compositions becomes less descriptive 
and more narrative and imaginary, and pupils write short 
family letters. The scope of poetry reading, which started 
in the second grade, is widened, with the object of teaching 
the pupil to explain what he reads and to recite. 


Along with this syllabus, which is considered basic, other 
subjects are studied. Geography starts in the first year with 
situation in space, the position of the classroom in the 
building and of the building in the town, and proceeds to 
the study of the municipality, the state, and Brazil itself, 
History is taught in the same way, starting with the school, 
the town, the municipality and the state, and going on ij 
the principal events in Brazilian history. Natural Science 
is studied by object lessons, intended to give the children 
an understanding of the life of plants and of the more 
common—especially the domestic—animals, certain funda- 
mental rules of hygiene, and so on. Drawing, from models 
(vases, bowls, jugs, cups, flowers, branches, ete.) and of 


In the fourth year the arithmetic includes elementary 
proportion and interest. Pupils now write paraphrases, short 
explanations of simple poems, and more advanced letters. 


eometrical lines and figures, maps and plants; handwork 
(аш out, mounting on cardboard, modelling in clay, 
sand or dough, needlework, etc.), also occupy a small part 
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Nore. Brazil is a federal country in which 
certain aspects of educational organi- 
zation vary from state to state. The 
accompanying diagram shows the general 
pattern. Not shown are special schools for 
handicapped children, adult education 
courses, and sundry courses at higher 
education level. The various higher edu- 
cation courses are given in separate 
schools or in universities. 


colégio: upper general secondary school 
offering a classical course (curso clássico) 
and a science course (curso científico). 
curso básico: lower cycle of secondary 
studies in an escola comercial, escola 
industrial, or escola normal. 
curso científico: science course in a colégio. 
curso clássico: classical course in a colégio. 
curso complementar: continuation class 
forming a fifth year of primary school- 
ing. 
curso de iniciação agrícola: lower cycle of 
ace at an escola agricola, 
curso de mestria agrícola: see escola agricola, 
curso de mestria industrial: see escola 
industrial, 
curso normal regional: teacher training 
school for teachers in rural primary 
schools. 
curso pedagógico: see escola normal. 
cursos de especialização: see institute de 
educação. 
curso técnico: see escola comercial and 
escola industrial. 
curso técnico agrícola: see escola agrícola, 
escola agrícola: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture; comprises a lower 
cycle (curso de iniciação agrícola), a 
terminal course, complementary to the 
lower cycle, which trains skilled agri- 
cultural workers (curso de mestria 
cola), and an upper cyele which trains 
qualified agricultural technicians (curso 
de técnico agrícola), 
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escola artesenal: vocational training school 
of primary continuation type. 

escola comercial: vocational secondary 
school of commerce comprising a lower 
cycle (curso básico) and an upper cycle 
(curso técnico). 

escola industrial: vocational secondary 
school of technical studies; comprises 
a lower cycle (curso básico), a terminal 
course, complementary to the lower 
cycle, which trains skilled workers in 
trades and industry (curso de mestria 
industrial), and an upper cycle training 
qualified industrial technicians (curso 
técnico). 

escola maternal (nursery school): pre- 
primary school. 

escola normal: teacher training school, 
with lower cycle of general studies 
equivalent to ginásio (curso básico) and 
upper cycle of professional studies 
(curso pedagógico) leading to qualifi- 
.cation as primary teacher. 

escola primária: primary school, 

ginásio: lower general secondary school. 

instituto de educação: teacher training 
college; institution offering the same 
Course as an escola normal and in ad- 
dition астат «оша, of one or two 
years’ duration, for qualified prima 
teachers wishing to specialize Еа ÉS 

‚ especialização), 

Jardim de infancia (kindergarten): pre- 
Primary school. 


A. HIGHER EDUCATION 


(a) Physical education: courses of one to 

ee years’ duration, 

(b) Nursing and social service education 
(i) social service courses, three years; 
(i) nursing, three years; 

(iii) teaching course, Succeeding (i) or 


(ii), of one year’s duration, 


(c) Arts and science education 

(i) philosophy, three years; 

(ii) literature, three ye 

(iii) education, three 

(iv) science, three years; 

(v) secondary teacher training, one- 
year course on completion of any 
one of the courses (i) to (iv) under 


(c). 
(d) Agricultural education 
(i) agronomy, four years; 
(ii) veterinary science, four years. 
(e) Commercial education 
(i) economics, four years; 
(ii) accountancy and actuarial course, 
four years. 
(f) Education for the liberal professions 
(i) librarianship, two years; 
ii) pharmacy, three years; 
(i) dentistry, three years; 
iv) medicine, six years; 
М law, five years; 
(vi) diplomacy, three years. — 
(g) Technical and scientific education 
(industrial) 
(1) various engineering courses, gener: 
ally of five years’ duration; — , 
(ii) industrial chemistry, of four years 
duration. 
(h) Artistic education 
(i) music, four years; 
(ñ) architecture, five years; 
(iii) plastic arts, four to six years. 
4) Military education 
2 (i) = officers’ training, three 
ears; 
(ii) apa] officers’ training, three to 
four years; 3 
(iii) air force officers’ training, three 
years. 
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of the weekly timetable. Physical education, school games, 
and school festivals and celebrations complete a general 
outline of the curriculum which should be followed by 
Brazilian primary schools. 

The method still used is basically that of Pestalozzi and 
Herbart. This appears from the school programmes them- 
selves, which recommend the practice of starting with the 
known, with the nearest, simplest and easiest, and pro- 
ceeding to the unknown, the farthest, most complex and 
most difficult. The school is more instructive than educative; 
orrather it conforms to Herbart’s idea that education should 
be given by instruction. 

Instruction in the various aspects of the language and 
in arithmetic generally occupies the first 90 minutes of the 
school day, the whole of the remainder being allowed about 
180 minutes a day, including 30 minutes for recreation and 
lunch. 


Teaching staff. The law provides that primary education 
may be given only by Brazilians over the age of 18 in good 
physical and mental health who have undergone a proper 
course of training or passed an examination. 

Each state has power to make regulations governing its 
primary school teaching service. Teachers’ rights and duties 
therefore vary considerably between the different federal 
units, Principals of public primary schools must be qualified 
teachers, have at least three years’ teaching experience, 
and preferably have taken a course in school administration. 
Teachers are generally appointed in accordance with the 
vacancies and with local needs. After 25 or 30 years’ service, 
according to the state, a teacher is entitled to retire on full 
pay. In some states teachers’ pay is increased by promotion, 
granted for length of service and efficient teaching work; 
in others it is raised automatically every five years. 

Teachers are trained in two cycles of normal studies, each 
of which trains a distinct category of teachers. The first, of 
four years’ duration, is given in ‘regional normal courses’ 
and trains students to be assistant teachers (regentes) in 
primary schools. The second cycle, of three years’ duration, 
trains primary school teachers (professóres primários) and 
may be taken in a normal school (which also gives the 
academic instruction necessary for admission to the second 
cycle of teacher training) or in an institute of education 
(which gives, in addition to the normal school teaching, 
specialized and refresher courses). 


Welfare services 


The Ministry of Education has no special service for the 
provision of medical or social assistance in connexion with 
primary schools. 

Certain services of this kind are attached to the state 
government as a branch either of the education department 
or of an independent ministry, usually that of health and 
hygiene. Most often they are concerned with health 
problems such as preventing the spread of contagious 
disease in schools, providing pupils with medical and dental 
care, and the like. 

The Ministry of Education of some states also has 
attached to it a centre or institute of educational research 
which, besides carrying out investigations and giving advice 
on teaching questions, provides remedial services for ex- 
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ceptional children and guidance for their parents and 
employers. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The popular idea of the elementary school 


Thestudies and surveys which we have carried out on primary 
education in Brazil have made us aware of a number of рго- 
blems, some of which we consider to be of major importance, 

A basic issue is this question of the popular idea of the 
elementary school, which certainly involves a whole gamme 
of philosophical and social problems closely related to the 
question of educational means and ends. We have attempted, 
by sending out a battery of questionnaires to teachers, 
parents, representatives of various social classes and edu- 
cational administrators, to discover and isolate, first for 
definition and later for study, the dominant ideas about 
what primary education is and what it should be. We 
received about 10,000 replies from the whole of Brazil—from 
all the states except Goiás, Mato Grosso and Amazonas, 
Even so, we could not arrive at any notion of a general 
opinion regarding the primary school, its functions or its 
aims. On the other hand, though we failed to obtain a 
concept by means of which the elementary school could 
be defined in terms of public opinion, we likewise could 
not perceive any conflict of aims or aspirations in regard 
to primary education. We therefore received the impression 
that nothing at all is thought about what primary education 
should be, nor even about what it is doing. 

Nevertheless, the registers of the primary schools have 
shown since the beginning of the present century a sub- 
stantial quantitative progress, a sign that the school is 
wanted and is considered necessary. The inference is that 
our people desire primary schools in some form, are sure 
that they are necessary or useful, but do not know why. 
They have no ideas about the school’s quality, but merely 
accept it as it is. This indifference to quality is bound to 
impoverish the school itself; nothing much is expected of 
it, as though its mere existence, good or bad, were enough 
so long as it taught something. 

Reaching this conclusion, we considered it highly relevant 
to our purposes to ascertain what this condition, ‘so long 
as it taught something’, implied. We therefore set ourselves 
to study the general composition of the primary school 
curriculum and the relative importance attached to its 
contents. The following table, taken from the volume 
Introdução ao estudo do currículo da escolar primária gives 
a general idea of the results which we obtained. This 
table was compiled from the answers given by 3,000 
parents to a questionnaire sent to them. It will be seen that 
we included in the questionnaire, besides the usual subjects 
of our primary curricula, others which are not usually part 
of it, such as gardening, horticulture, aesthetic appreciation, 
domestic work and care of the health, the purpose being to 
show whether parents were in favour of any enlargement 
of the curriculum; and of these subjects only domestic wor 
and care of the health were considered important. Of E. 
Subjects usually found in our primary curricula, 0 Ü 
reading, writing and arithmetic were almost unanimously 
considered important. 
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PARENTS’ ASSESSMENT OF THE SUBJECTS IN THE PRIMARY 


SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
Opinion (percentage of replies) 
Subject Un- 
Important important Useless 

Reading +» . + «© « 98.9 0.9 0.2 
Witing.t s.c 50b bone 98.7 0.8 0.5 
Arithmetic . . . . . 98.6 1.0 0.4 
Geography . ` e e a 58.0 36.2 5.8 
History Date umm on 30.0 66.0 4.0 
Natural science . . . . 32.0 31.0 37.0 
Religion > A ЯЯ . 54.6 30.2 15.2 
Singing and music... 16.0 32.8 51.2 
Drawing ONE ce: "ete 31.8 30.2 38.0 
Gardening . . . . . 18.0 28.0 54.0 
Horticulture Tran e 33.3 51.7 15.0 
Physical education . . . 42.3 39.3 18.4 
Manual work . . . . 30.0 48.0 22.0 
Artistic appreciation . . . 30.0 48.6 21.4 
Domestic work . . . . 70.0 29.1 0.9 
Care of the health . . . 81.4 18.3 0.3 


The line of our argument so far is that since public 
opinion does not contain any common idea about the 
primary school, there is no clear awareness of what it ought 
to be. Nevertheless, the public appears to feel intuitively 
that the primary school should follow a definite direction. 
We are entitled to suppose that the common idea would be 
that the essential function of the primary school is to teach 
reading, writing and arithmetic, because these subjects, 
alone of those which are usually taught, earn almost 
unanimous approval. The results, however, take on another 
complexion if we consider the replies relating to the subjects 
in our list which are not usually taught in primary schools. 
The more or less general rejection of the other intellectual 
subjects in the curriculum and the approval of domestic 
work and care of the health in themselves contain a standard 
of assessment. We may also suppose that the subjects more 
closely connected with certain occupations (e.g., gardening, 
horticulture, drawing and manual work) are likewise re- 
garded as the least important. Thus, among the intellectual 
activities, reading, writing and arithmetic, and among the 
practical subjects or activities, domestic work and care of 
the health, are approved as highly important. The standard 
is therefore neither exclusively intellectual nor exclusively 
practical. 

Our hypothesis is that parents adopt, without knowing 
very clearly or precisely that they are doing so, a criterion 
of general utility: one, that is, which does not imply any 
specialization either intellectual or occupational. Reading, 
writing and arithmetic, and also a knowledge of how to look 
after home and health, are necessary and useful to everyone, 
whatever his occupation or his social and economic position. 
Th other words, the primary school ought, without either 
an intellectual or an occupational bias, to be valuable as 
a purveyor of skills and knowledge of common and general 
use. 

Although this public awareness is diffuse, vague and 
relatively unanalysed, it might be a valuable clue for 
educators to follow in order to awaken national interest 
in the problems of elementary education and thus bring the 
public at large to consider a socially useful primary school 
indispensable. Moreover, within the limits of our study, 


public opinion in the matter may not be far removed from 
that of most modern educators in regard to the proper aims 
of the elementary school. The conclusion is that our 
educators ought to go to the people in order to clarify, 
enliven and bring into consciousness this aspiration of which 
the people are still more or less unconscious. They must 
make education at its best—an education aimed at im- 
proving quality—a felt want, so that through the force of 
public opinion the primary school may free itself from the 
problems which in our present society hold it back, im- , 
poverish it and reduce it to its lowest terms. If this could 
be done, most of the problems with which we are dealing 
would be easily solved. 


The problem of elementary curricula 


In the absence of any national opinion regarding the ends 
and means of the elementary school, to compile or, as the 
North Americans say, to construct a curriculum for it has 
been the simplest matter. It has not yet been considered 
necessary even to put an educationist in charge, still less 
to call in experts in elementary education. This is something 
which anyone can do—a law graduate, a teacher of some 
intermediate or university subject, an administrative 
official, or even a clerk. Moreover, the primary school 
programmes in force in the different states of Brazil manifest 
such uniformity in space and time—that is, from state to 
state during the last 60 years—as to give the impression 
that the proper purpose and content of school work was 
already cut and dried at the beginning of the century. 
Clearly there is no need for experts to settle a matter in 
which nothing, according to the general practice, need be 
either changed or replaced. It is as though psychology, 
sociology, economics, politics and educational research had 
nothing to do with the elementary school. Yet in every 
teachers’ training course in Brazil, in our faculties of 
philosophy, in books and in reviews we repeat day in and 
day out that the very first object of education is to further 
the harmonious and all-round development of the child. 
The gulf between what is said and preached under the 
influence of the most advanced thought and practice in the 
world today, and what is actually done in the schools, is 
one of those startling things which at first sight are almost 
impossible to understand. Naturally the explanation is easy, 
for it is only necessary to remember that to read and adopt 
strange ideas calls for little effort, provided that their 
practical, factual and concrete implications are ignored. 
The entertaining of new ideas without any clear thought 
about the consequences of action is, however, not the sole 
characteristic of our curriculum making. We go further than 
this. We go to the limit in placing, as though they were 
compatible, a philosophy side by side with practical re- 
commendations which in themselves are anti-ethical. For 
example, at this moment the National Congress has before 
it a Bill to reform secondary education, the preamble of 
which is as progressive, liberal and democratic as any in 
the world today. It lays down in the plainest possible terms, 
as a matter admitting of no doubt whatever, that secondary 
education is the principal means of training the adolescent, 
of inculcating a true humanitarian conscience—that is, an 
understanding of the value and destiny of man. Yet the 
composition of the school programme reveals that clearly 
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defined formal subjects are prescribed for each of the 
secondary grades, Hither these values and conscience are 
regarded as the product of a blind, inescapable destiny, 
something already achieved and not needing to be won; or 
an act of violence is being committed and unique and im- 
mutable means are being prescribed, expressly and in 
detail, for purposes which, being human, are subject to 
human change and vicissitude. Otherwise it is difficult to 
discover the relation between the formal subjects which 
make up the content of the curriculum which it is sought 
to impose by law, and the purposes laid down in the pre- 
amble. 

The same basic contradiction has prevailed in elementary 
education. Take tlie texts, the Acts or Orders which lay 
down the programmes of the primary schools of eight states. 
They all speak of the joint responsibility of society, the 
family and the school for providing the best means of 
educating children. They all seem, indeed, to be based on 
the same textbook of pedagogy or to draw on the same 
bibliographical sources in setting out their programmes. In 
other words, they all say that children learn better and 
more quickly if they understand the aims and purposes of 
the subjects which have to be learnt. They go on to state 
that children understand the objects of their work if it 
consists of experiments befitting their level or executive 
capacity, and so on. 

Thereafter, however, instead of general principles and 
standards, or recommendations and suggestions which 
would enable the purposes of the preamble to be attained, 
they lay down a programme of formal subjects with definite 
stages, and rules for examination, promotion and other 
matters, 

Studies, research, inquiries into opinion, upon which a 
school programme might be based and which would really 
make education something for which society, the family and 
the school would be jointly responsible—all these are 
ignored, and the principles which postulate them simply 
appear in the Act like a string of pleasant words embellishing 
the eternal routine, 

This basic contradiction has far-reaching effects. Since it 
exists in the programmes, which are fundamental and there- 


inclines them to scepticism, makes a conscientious, honest 
and workmanlike job difficult, sets them in a mould, and 
tends to make them mere bureaucrats, 


Evaluation of instruction: retardation 


Another problem of the primary curriculum is that of evalu- 
ating the instruction and the manner in which it is given. 


of principle, applying to all human activities, if the desired 
results have not been achieved such a scrutiny must lead 


The fixity and invariability with which We invest our 
School curricula cause us to adopt the strange philosophy 
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that in education there is only one route and that both the 
means and the ends are invariable—or that, even if the ends 
change, the means must never be altered. The conclusion 
is that the fault can only lie in the pupil—in the child of 
7, 8, or 9. This view is borne out merely by considering the 
process by which we examine school instruction and pro- 
motion. 

The consequence of such an error is that in a count 
which is obviously poor in spite of its present extraordina; 
industrial development, we fix something which is capable 
of change and revision, and keep the child in one primary 
grade for two, three or more years or even turn him out 
of school before he has learnt the least it can give him. 
Indeed, the educatiori which should be common to everyone 
becomes a privilege of the gifted child, the child who can 
learn certain things more quickly and can fit easily and 
immediately into the school procedures, In the poorer 
states, such as those of the north-east, retardation in the 
primary schools reaches alarming proportions, expanding 
and enlarging the school age band, multiplying the first 
grades, crowding the classroom, and dividing the school 
periods into two, three, or even four sessions because there 
are not enough funds to build more schools. And the reason 
— mainly a refusal to change the curriculum, The commun- 
ity’s economic, social or cultural problems or the biological 
or psychological problems of the pupil, these may get a 
as best they can, while the school goes on as serene, tranqui 
and immutable as the Sphinx, and as indifferent to the real 
problems with which it ought to deal. 

In 1955, out of 4,545,630 pupils in the primary schools of 
Brazil, 2,424,630 (53.5 per cent) were in the first grade, 
997,460 (21.9 per cent) in the second grade, 699,003 (15.4 
per cent) in the third grade, and 424,537 (9.2 per cent) in 
the fourth grade. The pyramid thus constituted has a base 
much too large for its steep slope and sharp peak. There 
is neither rhyme nor reason in this. 

To understand this situation better, reference may he 
made to a study made by the Brazilian Council of Primary 
Education. From an examination of the register and the 
promotions over the preceding ten years, we concluded that 
42.7 per cent on leaving school do not pass out of any of 
their grades. This means that 42.7 per cent have not yet 
mastered reading or writing, the basic cultural skills; 18.3 
per cent on leaving school pass out of the first grade only, 
14 per cent pass out of the second grade only, 13 per cent 
out of the third and 12 per cent out of the fourth grades 
only. Again, 1.87 per cent leave school before completing 
one year’s schooling; 43.13 per cent after one year only; 
13.6 per cent after two years; 11.2 per cent after three 
years; 11.9 per cent after four years; 11.4 per cent after 
five years; 4.1 per cent after six years; and 2.8 per cent 
stay in primary school for no less than seven years to do 
what they should have finished in four. ^ 

These figures demonstrate that the primary school is not 
providing fundamental, ordinary education for all. It is, 
rather, a selective school where the reasons and purposes 
of the selection are by no means clear. One view might be 
that the primary school selects for secondary educati 
yet such is not the case, for in 1955 not more than 167,00 
pupils enrolled in the first grades of secondary courses 1n 
Brazil—a little over 30 per cent of the pupils finishing 
elementary school. 
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This does not mean, of course, that a system of ex- 
amination or standards should not be adopted; merely that 
the system’s aims and objects should be different from those 
of the present primary school examinations. Although the 
object of assessing the instruction, by means of tests and 
other adequate processes of measurement, cannot be merely 
to pass or fail pupils at the end of the school year, it is 
necessary in order to determine what the instruction is 
producing and accordingly to ascertain what parts of the 
process should be changed or revised. It also enables the 
pupils to be grouped in the next school year more in 
accordance with their levels of instruction, thus contributing 
to economy in the processes of education. 


School time: multiple daily sessions 


As long ago as the Empire and the first decade of the 
Republic, when the minimum requirements for teaching 
time in schools were being laid down, the minimum for 
primary education was fixed at 44 hours a day. That time 
was then all occupied by more or less formal activities 
(instruction in certain branches of knowledge or school 
subjects): oral exposition, oral and written exercises, and 
the like. In those days a minimum school of the kind, with 
its functions well defined, was obliged to teach its pupils 
in two sessions, one in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon. Even down to 1920-30 the elementary school, 
at any rate in urban areas, was divided into two sections, 
primary and supplementary, the primary classes being held 
in the morning and the supplementary in the afternoon. 
After 1930, when the demand for schools was greater, 
various courses led to a massive retardation rate which 
crowded the primary grades of the urban schools. As a 
result, the schools felt compelled to cut down each pupil’s 
daily hours of school work, and to establish a system of 
three or four sessions. This is one of the most serious 
problems of primary school education in Brazil today. Its 
solution demands before all else a concentration and a 
strictly controlled use of the funds available for capital 
outlay in elementary education. The problem is to provide 
more school accommodation in the urban areas, where the 
Price of buildings and land is now extremely high; until this 
is done, the primary school cannot pay proper attention to 
the time-instruction ratio. Overcrowding in the schools is 
due in part to retardation. Another cause is the process of 
urban expansion through which the country is passing as 
a result of its industrial development. But this state of the 
urban school does not result exclusively from the undue 
Increase of the school population of the towns, nor from 
difficulty in finding funds for investment. These would be 
Within our economic and financial means. What actually 
happened between 1935 and 1950, as is shown by official 
Statistics, was an almost complete cessation of investment 
in school buildings. This was not due to lack of funds, for 
It coincided with the period in which many splendid build- 
ings were erected in nearly all the capital cities of Brazil 
both by private concerns and by the public authorities. 
It occurred because a community whose values were 
distorted by the fictitious appearance of wealth due to the 
growth in means of payment without a correspondin 
Increase of production ceased to consider schools essential. 
ow that we are suffering the consequences of that dis- 


turbance of our economic balance, the problem will be 
harder, more expensive and more painful to solve. It will 
none the less have to be faced and solved if we do not want 
to undermine the very foundations of our economic develop- 
ment. A culturally underdeveloped population cannot be 
capable of an intensive material and economic development. 


Non-attendance; labour; poverty 


The following table, prepared by the statistician Moysés 
Kessel for a paper on school non-attendance which appeared 
in the Revista Brasileira de Estudos Pedagógicos, No. 56 
(October-December 1954), shows clearly the magnitude of 
the problem which we are considering. 


PUPILS BY YEARS OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
——— .  _ 


Years of school attendance Absolute figures Percentage 

Less than 1 . 104 348 8.7 
Tias 506 733 42.1 
2 152 321 12.6 
3 111 400 9.2 
4 143 546 11.9 
5 125 513 10.4 
6 49 698 4.1 
T 10 918 0.9 

1204477 100.0 


These data were obtained by a study of the behaviour of 
a generation during a five-year school curriculum. Although 
they differ somewhat from those set out on an earlier page, 
which were derived from a study over a decade, the 
difference is remarkably small. 

Tt appears from the table that, out of all the pupils 
enrolling in our primary schools, more than 50 per cent 
leave during or at the end of their first year's schooling. 
According to these data, the average time during which our 
children attend school is less than 2.5 years. 

Clearly all the problems which have been dealt with 
earlier contribute towards the situation shown by the table; 
but there are other causes as well, which we will attempt 
to summarize. They all combine to produce a lamentable 
state of affairs where non-attendance reaches such serious 
proportions. 

A school which is not felt to absolutely necessary, because 
of its meagre curriculum, because the basic equipment for 
life which it gives its pupils is such a poor modicum, must 
inevitably be a school to which children only go if they have 
nothing more important to do. And this school which, 
though poor and limited in its activities, nevertheless 
indulges in the luxury of retarding an absolute majority of 
its pupils, is also a school which tries to educate only a 
certain minority, composed of children with an aptitude for 
certain kinds of work calling for a good memory and an 
agile brain. кен 

At the same time, the poverty of the vast majority of 
our population and the ineffectiveness of a school system 
which does practically nothing to give them hope of 
acquiring by education a means of improving their standard 
of living, combine perfectly to produce non-attendance at 


primary school. 
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Although 68 per cent of Brazil’s population lives in the 
country and only 32 per cent in towns, the pupils enrolled 
in our primary schools are predominantly urban. If the 
school rolls and the individual schools of Rio Grande do 
Sul, Santa Catarina, Paraná, Espirito Santo, Sergipe and 
Pernambuco are taken as a sample representative of the 
situation of the whole country in this respect, then 48 per 
cent of the primary schools are situated in towns, large or 
small, and 53 per cent of the pupils are enrolled in those 
urban schools. For the purpose of this calculation the 
‘suburban’ schools, in towns with less than 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, are counted as rural. 

It also appears, however, that school non-attendance is 
not confined to the rural areas but is also prevalent in the 
towns. The following figures, compiled by Moysés Kessel 
for the article to which we have already referred, more or 
less confirm the indirect computation which we have made 
of the extent of urban non-attendance. 


PERCENTAGE OF PUPILS BY YEARS OF ATTENDANCE AT 
SCHOOL 
——————— 


Rio Grande do Sul 


Years at school Urban and district Rural pupils 
pupils 

Lesthaml . . 14.1 7л 
TN NEC 7, 23.5 38.7 
Une UON rt 8.2 15.6 
nA Ceo 8.8 13.3 
Р An 16.4 11.9 
dide ur ES 17.7 8.7 
ere n foo 9.0 34 
т ас енна» 2.4 0.7 

Тоба barge 100.0 100.0 


The above table shows at a glance that in Rio Grande do 
Sul 37.6 per cent of pupils in urban schools abandoned their 
studies during or at the end of the first year. For the rural 


schools the corresponding percentage is 46.4. That is the 
position in one of the most advanced states in the Feder- 
ation; in most of the others it is worse. 

To a considerable extent (for urban areas, at any rate) 
attendance could be improved if we could solve the problems 
which have been mentioned earlier. As for the rural areas 
it must be remembered that here the schools must not only 
be improved but also adapted to the special conditions of 
their environment. Among these it may be interesting to 
say something about child labour. 

Neither the school nor the law can hope to do away with 
this form of labour, which in most cases is a family matter, 
Work, alike on the small holdings common in some southern 
regions and on the vast estates, is done not by individuals 
but by families. In the division of labour under this system, 
the children are allotted a series of tasks which they can 
carry out perfectly. Herding animals, helping with the 
harvest and sowing, taking food and water to adults work- 
ing in the fields, and the like, are jobs which are generally 
given to children for the benefit of the household. The 
school cannot ignore this situation, and therefore must adapt 
its curriculum and its term times to the labour pattern 
prevailing in the different regions which make up rural 
Brazil. Our studies and investigations confirm that the 
majority of cases of non-attendance in non-urban areas 
begin with absence from class due to ‘work at home’. These 
absences cause the child to lose track of the lessons so that 
he cannot follow the instruction; this leads to low marks 
and the possibility of retardation. At a school which selects 
in this way between class failure and the demands of labour 
the child’s schooling is endangered. Here again we can see 
how economic conditions and faulty conduct of the school 
combine to cause non-attendance. 

It is therefore essential, not only to endeavour to solve 
the problems that have been described, but also to consider 
how curricula and school terms can be arranged to cor- 
respond with the actual conditions of life and labour in the 
various regions of Brazil. 
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Sources. Brazil. Ministerio da Educação e Cultura, Serviço 
de Estatistica da Educagáo e Cultura. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
some 5.4 million pupils were enrolled in educational insti- 
tutions at all levels, not including some 430,000 adults 
attending primary, intermediate and higher courses. With. 
the inclusion of the adult students, the school-goi 
population was slightly over 10 per cent of the total 
population. Of this total enrolment 79 per cent were pupils 
in pre-primary and primary schools, 13 per cent in secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools, 7 per cent in adult 
education courses, and the remaining 1 per cent in higher 
education. The proportion of girls enrolled in primary 
Schools was 49 per cent, in general secondary schools 47 per 
cent, in vocational schools 32 per cent, and in teacher 
training schools 89 per cent. There were 22 per cent women 
students in institutions of higher education. The total 
teaching staff at all levels of education, numbering 245,000, 
included 73 per cent women teachers, the proportion of 
women teachers varying from 93 per cent in primary schools 
to 12 per cent in higher education. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio was 30 in primary schools, 15 in general 
secondary schools, 8 in vocational schools. 

Between 1950 and 1954, total enrolment increased 19 per 
cent in primary schools, 45 per cent in general secondary 
Schools, 44 per cent in vocational schools, 62 per cent in 
teacher training schools, and 31 per cent in higher edu- 
cation. The most rapid increase is noted in the enrolment 
of adult education courses—an increase of 125 per cent 
between 1950 and 1954, partly due to a reclassification in 
1951 of certain courses from vocational to adult education. 
(See Table 1) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that gross enrol- 
ment in primary schools grew almost two and a half times 
between 1932 and 1953. (Net enrolment, which in 1953 
equalled 86 per cent of gross enrolment, shows approxi- 
mately the same rate of increase.) The proportion of girls 
enrolled has been about 49 per cent throughout the period 
Covered in this table, but the proportion of women teachers 

as increased continually. The average pupil-teacher ratio, 
which was around 40 in the early part of this period, has 
been gradually reduced in more recent years. It is now 
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Lourenço Frrno, M. B. L'éducation au Brésil. Rio de Janeiro, 
Ministére des relations extérieures, 1951. 39 p. 
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about 35, based on gross enrolment figures, or 30, based on 
net enrolment. Related to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, the primary enrolment ratio for the period 
1950-53 is 34 as compared with an average ratio of 22 for 
the period 1932-34, representing an annual rate of increase 
of more than 2 per cent of the ratio. However, with a four- 
year primary course and another year of complementary 
course, the enrolment ratio may be expected to reach 50 or 
more with full enrolment of school-age children. 


Wastage and retardation. Some statistical data are presented 
in connexion with the discussion of this problem in a 
preceding section (see page 172). 


Expenditure on education. In 1954, total expenditure on 
education by the federal, state and municipal governments 
amounted to about 11,055 million cruzeiros, averaging 
about 194 cruzeiros per inhabitant. This amount also 
represents about 2.5 per cent of the estimated national 
income for that year. About 38 per cent of the total 
expenditure was made by the Federal Government, 52 per 
cent by the state governments, and the remaining 10 per 
cent by the municipal governments. The distribution of 
the total expenditure by level of education was as follows: 
primary education, 5,970 million cruzeiros (54 per шн 
secondary education, 3,304 million cruzeiros (30 per cent); 
higher education, 1,781 million cruzeiros (16 per cent). The 
distribution, by level of education, of the expenditures by 
the respective government authorities was as follows: 


Percentage of expen: 


Government 


Federal Government . . 
States and federal district 
Municipalities . . +. 


Of the combined total expenditure of all governments, 60 
per cent was spent on the staff (teaching and administrative), 
18 per cent on new buildings and equipment, 8 per cent on 
supplies and maintenance, 11 per cent on subsidies to private 
institutions, and 3 per cent on social assistance. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


CT R RET esie ur Teaching staff 
Level of education and type of institution institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Publi schools Sab А, Br DR 1954/55 16 32 32 e 
Public Vido attens SEDIS TEES Ar D 1954/55 1126 2814 2 799 45 on 
Private nursery schools. . . wP S 1954/55 39 46 46 E 
Private kindergartens ба 1954/55 1096 1 454 1 436 2 
Fatala iS der saus E 1954/55 2277 4346 4313 i ou 
Как зде Был ЕЛЕ 1953/54 2 089 4023 3 996 112 234 59 133 
URINE Spa "ders 1952/53 1966 3 166 3744 | 103952 55498 
pue nly 1951/52 1809 3272 3258 88171 46 231 
“ч Š SW Ea, 1950/51 1606 3027 3006 T1 994 41336 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . . L . 1954/55 64 226 126 810 119555 | 3917795 1903519 
Public complementary schools. d i.a 1954/55 1976 3410 3234 47440 26 870 
Private primary schools . . . А тран 1954/55 6 042 15 500 13 640 483709 255286 
Private complementary schools .  . xml e NAP SEU 1954/55 1122 2514 1734 47 104 24 495 
Total. , "EU š Poa Ер 1954/55 73 966 148234 138163 | 4496048 2210170 
gw tock a) fue дш илз у wars 1953/54 70 610 143 451 133685 | 4341583 2142746 
ta AI. da. guis idis fol xot 1952/53 61134 136 624 126 730 | 4184509 2058009 
EN BR mb S AE AAE R ptm kaws: Fs ost ye 1951/52 62 098 123 962 114714 | 3938502 1935300 
ларе чои { da «drid Ri mr 1950/51 60 635 117 127 108243 | 3784204 1858886 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools, first eyele . . . , RE 6 1954/55 441 1938 3867 143 465 11531 
Public secondary schools, second ӨТҮ. ia zd. RR esp es 1954/55 228 4589 1367 27 656 10 297 
Private secondary schools, first cycle. . . . ИРЕ 1954/55 1344 17 873 7 846 320 222 151 186 
Private secondary schools, second cycle Жү», Aer 1954/55 497 6 833 1732 49 659 13 133 
alis 1125 voe Prep cores eid ИЙ i k 1954/55 2510 37 233 14812 540 902 252153 
лга; ара Suse е 1953/54 2434 35 052 13 943 507 331 24070 
ахі ws ша Hin nde ja Aou c 1952/53 2293 32 515 12 836 429720 194945 
‘a teli eterne pe ^as re Э x 1951/52 2 190 30 635 11 828 405049 181235 
PREM ise iie oncle vga te крс d f S ОД, 1950/51 2072 28 610 11041 374 321 165 203 
Vocational 
Public agricultural schools . . . . . . . , , 1954/55 5 10 
Public industrial and commercial schools. . . . . 1] 1994/58 4 6 M 2 "i 21 256 6333 
Public schools of medical and social service . . | | | 1954/55 13 119 51 601 543 
Public schools of transport and others, . l . . . 1954/55 150 981 224 5 380 1595 
Private agricultural schools. =. . l l l l | 0. 1954/55 1 35 6 183 E 
Private industrial and commercial schools | | |) 1954/55 891 9 068 1943 102 257 31151 
Private schools of medical and social services . | | . 2 1954/55 26 218 131 “795 71 
Private schools of transport and others . ` Б 1954/55 384 2 198 117 19 239 1920 
ШЦ НН AAA š aloo is 1954/55 1908 19060 5245 151001 48334 
ЛК» i ; LEUR EE: 1953/54 1796 18 509 5124 139 074 45221 
D COPS SEN IE 2 IS 1952/53 1715 17 152 4584 112 572 34 621 
TNA PUITS ari ch eric 1951/52 1773 14 258 3981 72 978 23471 
н a WP: ceda А pes 1950/51 1809 17 366 4871 104 733 33011 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools for primary school assistants 
Private normal schools for primary Priest eee i 195455 i A aa мно, 2 оо п 
Public normal schools for primary school teachers | | 1954/55 276 2796 91 21 319 18 750 
Private normal schools for primary school teachers. 1954/55 404 326 1900 7 21 610 
Tota 5 DEE DIO SIR Е е р" 1954/55 917 нЕ e ss & 320 53940 
. Tay ЖШН 1953/54 1011 9277 6264 58 079 51657 
a SSS saa 1952/53 673 6383 4 245 40 284 35 888 
T cad 1951/52 632 5815 3917 35 811 32 291 
S QUEE 1950/51 6 821 4.400 37702 34106 


1. The deerease in 1951 is due to a reclassification of certain courses 


from vocational to adult education. 
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Level of education and type of institution School ee of PEG пан тойла жю 
Sa бон» Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Public institutions ^ < * . . DEC ED eio 1954/55 *292 *7 079 *752 *37 644 *8 243 
Private institutions . . . ` . E = es UR AA 1954/55 *397 *5 486 *737 *29 363 *6 567 
Total, . ` . ` . s; ot Loss io deseos 1954/55 *689 *12 565 *1489 *67 007 *14 810 
Же s « . В aies . . за E BEAT: 1953/54 *199 *12 143 *1404 *67 419 *16 328 
T A . B . . . RN Sega. 1952/53 723 11300 1250 60 037 13718 
E es š . . . . . . s Ме TUE 1951/52 658 9 464 1017 53 581 11 342 
А Р Я š . © e $17. tae eats 1950/51 669 9179 948 51100 11460 
Special 
Schools for physically handicapped children . . . . . 1954/55 14 285 158 2720 1077 
Schools for delinquent children .  . . . . . . . 1954/55 28 139 93 2319 1406 
Schools for mentally handicapped children DES nro dd 1954/55 8 53 42 189 199 
Total . . . š . . . . ET I 1954/55 110 477 293 5 888 2 682 
ЖЕ 3 > < . . A СА, Р 1953/54 111 471 289 5895 2 690 
ЭЖ > . . ` . ` . ЧИНО 1952/53 107 459 284 4 687 1929 
d Pb ed . . . . dir Es o Ба 1951/52 130 580 405 5114 2162 
rium . . . . . novae tw Din 1950/51 116 524 311 5321 2 038 
Adult 
Elementary courses ` А . . . EE ae mass. 1954/55 5341 9830 5821 354 934 201 663 
Intermediate courses. NS 1954/55 619 2811 1 088 68 697 32 569 
Higher courses . n : B y QT. eR rH 1954/55 122 837 154 9122 2 739 
Total... A н 1954/55 6 082 13 478 7 063 432 753 236 971 
CPP . . se "Lis беке TES 1953/54 5416 12 409 6473 372 100 205 425 
” o . « . ч * ‘ А . s buo Df ad 1952/53 4974 11877 6 065 345 321 188 519 
M. s . А ` е Hae remo 1951/52 4 398 10 380 5 268 308 923 164 722 
ПИ аа. 1950/51 1 683 5 546 2141 192 534 76 605 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND PRIVATE PRIMARY $5сноогѕ! 


О ТнТ ТСС 
Teach Pupils? A , Estimated | РИ 

Year Schools ese emt, «ЫШ, population | шы 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 wed et m. РМ ‘isi 

1931 As = és 2.001 967 37 

1932 26 605 54012 

1933 28 301 55 342 85 2 132 366 39 } 2144 9597 22 

1934 29 242 57 563 85 2 297 448 40 

1935 31557 62771 86 2 452 751 39 

1936 5 405 87 2 602 307 40 

1937 36 3⁄4 К 562 87 2 748 151 39 2151 10412 26 

1938 37116 72 992 88 2 947 929 40 

1939 37 877 73 912 89 3 034 608 41 

1940 38 991 16 461 89 3121179 41 

1941 90 3 150 858 40 

1942 40 387 a Uu 91 3 147979 39 3148 11593 27 

1943 40 610 82 199 91 3129 797 38 

1944 40 157 83 823 92 3 188 564 38 

1945 41120 87 639 3 293 500 38 

1946 3411 121 38 

1947 Б 343 $e 724 3 673 167 38 3721 12601 30 

1948 50 819 104 754 Е 3 987 644 38 

1949 55 355 111 468 Ey 4171116 

19 4 436 390 38 

1951 S p p 200 4 598 478 36 4610 13 842 34 

1952 64 986 132 277 ; 4 715 969 36 

1953 68 619 140 019 AJ 4 929 534 


2. Gross enrolment (matrícula geral). 


1. Includes fundamental (four year) and complementary primary 
schools (ensino fundamental comum e ensino complementar). 
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Total population (mid-year estimate): 7,548,000. 

Total area: 42,796 square miles; 110,842 square kilometres. 

Population density: 176 per square mile; 68 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1945 
estimate): 18.2. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
24.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Elementary education was made compulsory by the Consti- 
tution of Tirnovo (1879), and by the beginning of the 
twentieth century the period of compulsory attendance was 
four years. At about the same time, the first nursery schools 
for children aged between 3 and 6 were instituted. 

Under the Law of 1909, three classes were detached from 
the gimnazia (secondary school) to become an independent 
cycle of education known as progimnazia (intermediate 
course). The four elementary and three progimnazia 
classes together made up the seven-year primary school 
Course. 

The Law of 1921 made primary education compulsory. 
Existing restrictions on transfer from the intermediate 
course to secondary school were abolished. 

The educational programme of the Fatherland Front, 
issued on 18 September 1944, was informed by scientific 
and democratic principles. 

During the period 1944—48, the task of the schools was 
defined as that of bringing up their pupils in a progressive 
spirit. The whole educational system was erected on scientific 
foundations; the school network was extended, and evening 
progimnazia and gimnazia were introduced. All schools, 
including those for pupils not of Bulgarian nationality, 
became the financial responsibility of the State; and the 
State likewise assumed responsibility for the publication 
of school textbooks. All these progressive measures were 
ratified by the Constitution of 1947 and by the Public 
Education Law of 17 September 1948. 

A Higher Committee for Education, attached to the 
Council of Ministers, was set up and made responsible for 
considering all questions relating to the activities of the 
various categories and levels of school, and for ensuring 
the homogeneity of the educational system. 

The Public Education Decree of 9 November 1954 
enabled workers to take, by voluntary attendance at classes 
or by correspondence, the instruction given in general 
primary and secondary schools. It also introduced in-service 
training institutes for teaching staff (to secure a higher 
level of scientific and methodological knowledge among 
teachers), pioneers’ clubs, technical training centres, centres 
for sports education (for children and adolescents), holiday 
centres, ete. An order by the Council of Ministers, in the 
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Official exchange rate: 1 lev = 0.15 U.S. dollar (approx.), 
School year: 1 September to early June. 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education and Culture, Sofia, in 
March 1957. 


spirit of this decree, reduced the number of teachers’ weekly 
class hours by two. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 79 of the 1947 Constitution of the People’s Republic 
of Bulgaria provides as follows: 

‘Every citizen has a right to education. Education is 
secular, and is democratic and progressive in spirit. Children 
not of Bulgarian nationality have the right to instruction 
in their mother tongue. They are also entitled to develop 
their own national culture, although study of the Bulgarian 
language remains obligatory. 

‘Primary education is compulsory and free of charge. 

“Schools belong to the State. The foundation of private 
schools can only be authorized by special legislation, and 
such schools must in every instance be placed under the 
supervision of the State. 

“The exercise of the right to education is guaranteed by 
the existence of schools, teaching and training establish- 
ments, and universities, and by the award of study grants, 
resident scholarships, subventions and special incentives for 


particularly gifted pupils.’ 
Aims 


‘The aim of general education is to provide pupils with а 
background of solid and systematic knowledge, to teach 
them the elements of the sciences, and to provide for their 
training according to the principles of Communist edu- 
cation’ (Article 5 of the Public Education Decree). 


Compulsory education 


The Public Education Decree stipulates that: * General 
education (from first to fourth grade) is free of charge an 
compulsory for all children of Bulgarian nationality рео 
the ages of 7 and 15” (Article 2). the 
General education is provided in various forms а y 
unitary school—known as elementary schools when 7 
cover Grades I-IV, as primary schools when they cov 
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Grades I-VII, and as secondary schools when they cover 
Grades I-XI. In case of need, it is permissible to open 
progimnazia (Grades V-VII) and gimnazia (Grades VIII- 
XI). 
There are also sanatorium schools (Grades I to XI) with 
boarding facilities, intended for children having a tendency 
to lung and similar diseases. 

Physically or mentally handicapped children (deaf and 
dumb, blind, backward, maladjusted, ete. children) attend 
special schools with boarding facilities. Here the pupils are 
given vocational and general education concurrently. In 
some instances, courses of study are longer than in the 
other, non-specialized schools, 

Study plans and curricula are the same for all schools 
(Article 1 of the Public Education Decree). 


Administrative pattern 


The administrative organization of Bulgarian education is 
based on the twofold principle of democratic centralization 
and community management. The principal organs of 
administration are the following: (a) the Ministry of Public 
Education;? (b) provincial people's councils and the public 
education services attached to them; (c) district people's 
councils and the public education sections attached to them ; 
(d) local people's councils, working with the school head- 
masters. 

The Ministry of Public Education is the central State 
organ of the People’s Republic of Bulgaria responsible for 
carrying out the Government’s policy regarding public 
education and activities designed to develop Communist 
instruction and training of children in the establishments 
under the Ministry’s authority. 

The provincial and district people’s councils are local 
organs of the State. Each council has a public education 
service or section attached to it, together with ancillary 
organs in the shape of the permanent commissions—elected 
bodies designed to ensure the public's participation in the 
council's practical activities. 


Finance 


Public education is financed from the budget of the Republic 
or from local budgets, aecording to whether teaching 
establishments are of national or of local importance. In 
the first case, appropriations are included in the Ministry 
of Education vote, and in the second case in the ‘public 
education’ section of the budgets of the people's councils. 
The budgets of the Ministry and of the people's councils are 
drawn up independently. When expenditures not provided 
for in the Ministry vote or in the budgets of the people's 
councils become essential during the year, the necessary 
sums are drawn from the general budget reserve fund. ` 

Expenditures on primary education (teachers’ salaries 
and other school expenses, administrative and maintenance 
costs, supply of books for libraries, major structural repairs, 
etc.) are chargeable to the budget of the Republic or to the 
local budgets. 


1, At the beginning of 1957 the Ministry of Public Education was 
combined with the Ministry ef Culture, to form the Ministry of 
Education and Culture. 


The local people's councils are required, in their school 
building projects, to make provision for schools of all the 
recognized categories and levels. The Ministry of Education 
constructs and maintains, where necessary, full boarding 
establishments as part of State schools. 

Parents whose children attend primary school are liable 
to no expenses save for the purchase of textbooks and 
exercise books. 

There is no private education in Bulgaria. 


Supervision and control 


Inspectors are divided into three categories, according to 
whether they come under the central administration 
(Ministry of Education), the provincial public education 
services, or the district public education sections. 

Attached to the central administration, in the Ministry 
of Education, are inspectors of general education, physical 
education, extra-curricular activities, special schools, pre- 
primary education, teacher training schools and institutes. 
These officers supervise the activities of the provincial 
services and district sections of public education, the 
institutes for in-service teacher training, the pedagogical 
bureaux (documentation, study and consultation centres 
for teachers) and other institutions subordinate to the 
Ministry of Education. 

Attached to the provincial education services are in- 
spectors of general education, physical education, pre- 
primary education, extra-curricular activities and children's 
hostels. These inspectors are responsible for the methodo- 
logical and academic supervision of schools (especially 
secondary schools) in their area and co-ordinate the work, 
firstly of the inspectors attached to the district education 
sections, and secondly of the pedagogical bureaux and other 
institutions within that jurisdiction. They visit the schools 
and submit reports to the Ministry. 

The district education sections have inspectors of general 
and of physical education. These are required to supervise 
all the education and training establishments in their juris- 
diction (schools, kindergartens, children’s clubs, etc.) and 
to supply effective assistance to the heads of these establish- 
ments and to the ordinary teachers. They see to the 
implementation of the measures on compulsory school 
attendance, and exercise educational and administrative 
supervision of the activities of each school. Concurrently, 
they advise teachers and educators on methods of teaching 


and training. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school articulation diagram on page 181 shows the 
place of primary education in Bulgaria’s educational system 


as a whole. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is given in kindergartens, of which 
gud cop erl types: (a) half-day kindergartens, (b) all- 
day kindergartens, (c) all-day kindergartens having certain 
children as boarders, (d) seasonal kindergartens. 
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The aim of pre-primary education is to provide children 
between the ages of 3 and 7 with preliminary combined 
physical and mental training on socialist lines. The time- 
tables of kindergartens are prescribed, and their curricula 
are approved by the Ministry of Education. The half-day 
institutions are attached to the general primary schools, 
and are attended by those children who will be entering 
primary school proper the following year. The average 
number of children in a kindergarten of this type is 35. 

All-day kindergartens are open for 12 hours a day; they 
are independent establishments intended primarily for 
children whose mothers work outside the home. Children 
attending this type of kindergarten are divided into three 
groups, according to age; the average number is 26 per group. 

In establishments of this category certain groups of 
children are full boarders, generally because their mothers 
are employed on night work. Such children remain in the 
kindergartens throughout the week, except for Sundays. 

Seasonal kindergartens are open for the whole day and 
operate for between two and ten months each year. They 
are intended for children whose mothers are engaged in 
seasonal work, more particularly harvesting. 

In the half-day kindergartens, tuition is free. In the other 
kindergartens the sum payable by parents varies according 
to the income and number of the family. 

Instructional activities in kindergartens are in the charge 
of mistresses who have been trained for their work through 
special institutes, courses or appropriate training schools. 
Most of the mistresses are aged between 20 and 35. 


Primary schools 


An elementary school is opened by the people's council of 
every community where there are not less than 20 children 
(10 in mountain areas) of compulsory attendance age. 

The aim of elementary education is ‘to give children 


and capacity for work of public usefulness, to provide them 
with a solid background of knowledge to help them make 
progress later in general or vocational education, and to 
afford them training of a progressive and democratic 
character, designed to equip them for participation in and 
contribution to the building of a socialist society’, 

An intermediate course (progimnazia) can be instituted 
in any community having not less than 25 prospective 
pupils for the first-year class (Grade V), 20 for the second- 
year class (Grade VI) and 15 for the third-year class 
(Grade VII). In mountain areas, these minimum numbers 
are reduced by 5 per class. 

The school year comprises 33 weeks of classwork, plus 
10 days of excursions and work for the public good, It 
opens on 1 September and ends on 23 May for the seventh 
grade, 31 May for the first, second, third and fourth 
grades, and 15 June for the fifth and sixth grades, The 
school year is divided into three terms—from 1 September 
to 30 November, from 3 December to 21 March and from 
1 April to 15 June. The winter holidays begin on 31 De- 
cember and end on 10 January, and the spring holidays are 
from 22 to 31 March. 

The primary school leaving examination takes place from 
5 to 15 June. 

Classes are held every day except Sunday. 

Classes per week total 22 hours for first-year pupils, 23 
for second-year pupils, 24 for third and fourth-year pupils, 
27 for fifth and 29 for sixth-year pupils, and 30 for seventh- 
year pupils. 

Each hour of class represents, in practice, 45 minutes’ 
work; breaks are from 10 to 15 minutes in length. 


Curriculum and methods. The teaching given in all general 
schools conforms to the scheme of studies and curricula 
drawn up by the Ministry of Education as applicable 
throughout the country. In 1955 the following plan of 


systematic scientific knowledge, to develop their aptitude 


studies was approved (see table on page 182). 


E A eee sos i» 


detska gradina (kindergarten): pre-prim- 
ary school, 

gimnazia: general secondary school, or 
upper cycle of eleven-year school (see 
sredno učilište). 

načalno učilište (elementary school): lower 
primary school, or lower cycle of pri- 
mary school (see osnovno učilište) or 
lower cycle of eleven-year school (see 
sredno učilište). 

osnovno učilište: complete (seven-year) 
primary school, or combined lower and 
middle cycles of eleven-year school (see 
sredno učilište). 

pedagogičesko učilište: teacher training 
school for teachers in kindergartens 
(see detska gradina) and elementary 
schools (see načalno učilište). 

Progimnazia (pre-gymnasium): upper 
(three-year) primary school, or upper 
Cycle of primary school (see osnovo 
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učilište) or middle cycle of eleven-year 
school (see sredno učilište). 

promišleni učilišta za trudovi rezervi (labour 
reserve industrial schools): residential 
vocational training schools for ap- 
prentices. 

selskostopanski praktitesti masinotraktorni 
učilišta (rural mechanics and tractor 
drivers’ schools): vocational training 
schools for maintenance staff and 
operators of agricultural machinery 
(tractors, reaping and binding ma- 
chines, etc.). 

specialno učilište: special school for physi- 
cally or mentally handicapped children. 

sredni učilišta po izkustvata: vocational 
secondary schools of fine arts, music and 
dancing. 

sredno učilište (secondary school): eleven- 
year school covering complete primary 
and general secondary course. 


tekhnicumi: vocational secondary schools 


of technical studies. 


učitelski institut (teacher training insti- 


tute): teacher training college for 
teachers in upper primary schools (see 
progimnazia). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University. 


гш осошшшпош 


. Technical colleges. 

- Agricultural colleges. | 
- Colleges of economics. ү | 
- Colleges of fine arts, music, drama. | 
- Medical colleges. ч $ | 
. Higher Institute of Physical Edu 


cation. 


- Theological Academy. 


Communist Party College. 
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11111115228522258528 
¿+ 44 ee ууу угуу? 


Naé£alno u8ilište Pedagogitesko učilište 


Detska gradina Osnovno 


Specialno učilište 


Jn HHBH 


EXAMINATIONS 


Competitive entrance 
examination 


Primary leaving 
examination 


Secondary leaving 


examination Promisleni učilišta 
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WEEKLY TIME-TABLE FOR GENERAL SCHOOLS 


ПОЛО Ge wee awe he wo hk tac a 2 ae x 0 o sa 


iine I п ш IV ¥ VI vu VII IX x XI 
Bulgarian language and literature š 12 12 B m 1 E Š E š 4 5 
Honan sa Pesta E yen 5 6 6 6 5 5 4 5 5 5 a 
Physics — -— — — — £j ES Eb ES 3 3 
Astronomy . — — — + Er а А 2 А А 1 
Chemistry . — — — — А 2 1 2 2 
Biolog — — — 2 2 Е: 
History We Res! a — — — 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 3 
Geoemapby ee BEN AAA 
Psychology and logic — — — — zi = 3. ki =. = P 
A modern language . — — — — Е š : 3 : 
Physical training 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Drawing . . 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 — E = 
Singing . . . d 1 H 1 2 1 1 i 1 — — 
Geometrical drawing — . — — — — — x: 3 1 4 1 
Manual and practical work 1 1 1 1 1 — = 
Latin! . HERE et — — — — — — — Q) (2) (2) @ 
Greek? _, — — — — _ — — na en (2) 2) 
Shorthand? Г Чен; = = = = = = = (2) (2) = = 
Total (in 45-minute periods) 22 23 24 24 27 29 30 30 30 30 30 


1, Optional extra subject. 


Over and above the one or two-hour excursions which are 
incorporated in the curriculum and take place in class hours, 
10 days a year are set aside for longer excursions and tasks 
for the publi good. 

The study plans and curricula in urban and rural schools 
are identical. 

The teaching method applied in all schools is of the 
conventional didactic type. The teacher directs the work. 
The basic scientific notions are inculeated by systematic 
courses. The governing principles of education can be stated 
as follows: to teach children to study conscientiously; to 
apply methods requiring active pupil participation; to 
provide factual and easily accessible instruction. The teacher 
is required to take into account the aptitudes of each pupil, 
without losing sight of the requirements of class work as 
a whole. The methods used are varied: recitation, conver- 
sation, observation and experiment, excursions and, in the 
higher classes, discussion groups. Incidentally, methods 
vary with the nature of the subject being taught, the 
character of the lesson (new matter or revision), the age of 
the pupils and the physical working conditions. 

Study Like eme and teaching methods are identical 
for all pupils, without distinction of sex, religion or 
nationality. 

Programmes and curricula also provide for pre-vocational 
lessons, comprising manual and practical work connected 
with agriculture (on the State farms) or industry. 

The foreign languages studied in the general schools 
(French, German and English) vary. Most pupils learn 
French. Measures have been taken to extend the study of 
English and German. 


Examination system. From the first to the tenth grades, 
pupils are promoted one class, held back a year, or required 
to submit to re-examination, according to the marks secured 
in the various subjects during the school year. 
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Pupils’ annual marks are a gencral assessment of their 
kn dp at the end of the school year, based on their 
terminal marks. 

Pupils graded at the end of the year as not less than 
“adequate” (3 marks out of 5) in all subjects move up to 
the next class; those graded as *weak" in one or two 
subjects (exclusive of marks for singing, drawing, physical 
training and manual work) must sit a promotion examin- 
ation in September. Pupils graded as *weak for singing, 
drawing, physical training or manual work are required to 
sit a promotion examination in such subjects at the same 
juncture (September). , А 

For the fourth to tenth grades inclusive, pupils securing 
a mark of not less than 3 out of 5 (adequate) for all subjects 
at the promotion examination move up to the next class. 

The Ling certificate examination is open to all pupils 
who have completed the seventh grade and secured not 
less than 3 out of 5 in all subjects of the curriculum, ani 
to all pupils who have been marked ‘weak’ for not more 
than two subjects (exclusive of marks for singing, дау 
physical training and manual work). The primary school 
leaving examination comprises the following tests: T 
garian language (written) and intelligent reading (n 
mathematies (written and oral); history and geograpy 
(oral). In schools for children of non-Bulgarian nationality, 
the examination also includes a written test and a reading 
test in the pupil's mother tongue. The tests are based m 
the seventh-year curriculum and on the main subjects 3 
the fifth- and sixth-year curricula. The written examine 
in Bulgarian (or in the mother tongue for the et 600 
minorities) includes а précis of a narrative of 550 to aa 
words. The written test in mathematics includes a prob th 
in arithmetic, a problem in geometry and an exercise a 
algebra. For the oral tests, teachers draw up ‘slips ins 
oo compiled by the Ministry. Each slip b 

questions, which are never repeated on any 0 
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Each candidate draws a slip, by lot, from the series for the 
subject of the test. 

Pupils of the fifth, sixth and seventh grades who have 
obtained an average class mark of 44 out of 5 for any subject 
are excused examination in that subject provided they were 
marked ‘perfect’ (5 out of 5) in the seventh grade. 

For each subject, the examination tests are taken before 
a commission of three persons—the teacher of the subject, 
and two other teachers in the school. The members of the 
commission are nominated by the headmaster. On com- 
pletion of the examination, it is the duty of each commission 
to mark the examinee, solely on the basis of the knowledge 
he has shown in the test. Thereafter, on the basis of the 
examination result but taking account of the pupil's annual 
class mark, the commission determines his final mark for 
each subject. This mark may differ from the annual class 
mark and from the examination mark, and need not 
represent the average of the two. If the examination mark 
is below 3 out of 5, the final mark is ‘weak’, regardless of 
the pupil's marks for the same subject during the school 
year. 

In addition to the marks for the examination subjects, 
the certificate bears the annual marks for the following 
subjects: physics, zoology, chemistry and Russian. The final 
mark is worked to two places of decimals, and takes into 
account the marks for all the subjects counting towards the 
certificate. 

Holders of the primary school leaving certificate are 
entitled to continue their studies without restriction in the 
secondary schools. 

All pupils attending a primary school are provided with 
individual school cards and health cards. The school cards 
Serve as documentary evidence of their success in school 
and their conduct during each academic year, and assist 
towards the preparation of scholastic records for the primary 
school leaving examination, the record of awards secured 
by the pupils concerned, and the assessment of their mental 
development. 

The health cards show the weight, height, etc., of each 
pupil, the vaccinations and шашай» received, and all 
data emerging from the medical examination to which 
pupils have been subjected. 


Teaching staff. Teachers for kindergartens and elementary 
schools must have completed the courses provided in 
teacher training schools. The course lasts five years after 
termination of primary schooling. The training of teachers 
for the intermediate course (fifth, sixth and seventh 
grades) is carried out in the teacher training institutes (two- 
year course upon completion of secondary schooling). 

Heads of primary schools are appointed from teachers 
who have graduated from teacher training institutes and 
who have, thereafter, had not less than two years’ teaching 
experience. There are also three institutes for in-service 
teacher training, with a total annual attendance, according 
to need, of more than 5,000 teachers released from duty for 
the period of their refresher course. 

Provincial education services and district education 
sections arrange courses and practical seminars to acquaint 
teachers with modern teaching methods and to spread a 
knowledge of the most useful lessons drawn from ex- 
periments in the teaching field. 


In all categories of teaching and training establishments, 
educational commissions and centres have been set up to 
study the progress made in the various disciplines taught, 
the teaching methods used by the best teachers, and the 
conclusions to be drawn from their experience. 

In the pedagogical bureaux attached to the provincial 
education services and district education sections, daily 
consultations take place on a variety of questions. 

The Ministry of Education organizes, in each district, an- 
nual conferences arranged according to disciplines, at which 
basic problems of pedagogy and methodology are studied. 

All staff members of elementary, primary or secondary 
schools are appointed by the provincial education services 
and the district education sections. Teachers may, if they 
desire, transfer to another school, so far as openings permit. 
Young specialist teachers, however, must have served for 
not less than three years in the school to which they were 
appointed before they can secure a transfer. 

Teachers receive a fixed salary, paid monthly by the 
State. Salary rates for primary school teachers are fixed 
according to their standard of education, their seniority in 
the profession, the number of class-hours for which they are 
responsible, the supplementary work they undertake, the 
extent of their participation in extra-curricular activities, 
and the standing of the establishment in which they teach. 

There are two categories of teachers in primary schools— 
elementary school teachers, and progimnazia teachers. 

The elementary teachers handle all the subjects studied 
in the first to the fourth year classes inclusive, whereas 
the progimnazia teachers each teach a limited range of 
subjects only. 

Elementary school teachers have between 22 and 24 hours 
of classes per week. Intermediate course teachers in charge 
of general education work 22 hours per week, and those 
teaching other subjects (singing, drawing, manual work, 
physical training), 24. 

Elementary teachers who hold the teaching certificate 
and have served for five years are paid 540 levas per month; 
after 15 years’ service, this rises to 700 levas; progimnazia 
teachers teaching in primary schools, progimnazia and the 
intermediate sections of secondary schools, with five years’ 
service, receive 600 levas, a salary which rises, after 15 
years’ service, to 750 levas. t 

If a teacher exceeds the number of compulsory teaching 
hours, his emoluments increase in proportion to the number 
of supplementary hours involved. Teachers in charge of 
single-class schools receive an additional monthly allowance 
of 60 to 200 levas. Teachers and educators in special schools 
and kindergartens for physically or mentally handicapped 
children receive a 15 per cent salary increment. Teachers 
in sanatorium kindergartens, teachers and instructors in 
sanatorium schools, and teachers in the demonstration 
schools attached to teacher training establishments receive 
an increment of 10 per cent, and in frontier areas teachers 
receive one of between 10 and 20 per cent. Teachers in rural 
schools are accorded free lodging, heating and йн апа 
have the use of about half an acre of cultivable land. 

For participation in extra-curricular activities and for 
supplementary work undertaken in the school (as secretary 
of the teaching council, as head teacher, in the management 
of a club or library, in the organization of experimental land 
plots, the organization and administration of a physics, 
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chemistry or biology laboratory, the correction of written 
work, etc.) elementary and primary school teachers receive 
a monthly supplement of from 20 to 80 levas. y 

Management of a club or of a physical training section 
counts as one additional hour of teaching per week; manage- 
ment of a children's choir as four hours’ extra teaching; that 
of an art group as five hours; that of a symphony orchestra 
as six hours; of a string orchestra, four hours; of a brass 
band, four hours; and of an art circle, two hours. 

The school’s directing staff (headmaster and assistant 
head) receive salary supplements according to seniority: 
4 per cent of salary after five years’ service, 7 per cent after 
ten years, and 10 per cent after 15 or more. 

Teachers receive an average increment of 50 levas per 
month every five years. They achieve retirement after 
25 years of service and on reaching 55 years of age (for 
women, after 25 years’ service and at 50 years of age). 

Qualified teachers serving in educational and training 
establishments, in the Ministry of Education, in education 
services and sections subordinate to the people’s councils, 
and in education sections attached to other bodies and 
Ministries and to the teachers’ and journalists’ union are 
entitled to the following decorations, as rewards: for 10 
years’ service: Medal of Labour Merit; for 15 years’ service: 
Order of Cyril and Methodius; for 20 years’ service: People’s 
Labour Order; for 25 years’ service: Order of the Red Banner 
of Labour; for 30 years’ service: Order of Georgi Dimitrov. 

Teachers showing exceptional merit in the educational 
sphere are entitled to the distinction of ‘Teacher Emeritus’, 
which carries with it a salary supplement of 10 per cent. 

All teachers receive free medical attention. 


Welfare services 


Attached to provincial health services and district health 
sections are medical inspectors who watch over the health 
and cleanliness of schoolchildren. Every school enjoys the 
services of a doctor and a health assistant. Prophylactic 
inspection is carried out twice yearly in all schools. The 
majority of schoolchildren spend some time each year in 
the country, in children’s camps. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Between 1954 and 1957 an effort was made to extend the 
network of schools, and to increase the number of pupils in 
gimnazia by 30 per cent. A further target was provision of 
kindergarten facilities for 45 per cent of children of pre-school 
age. In fact, this percentage was exceeded. Of the pupils 


who completed the primary cycle, 86 per cent are now 
continuing their studies in gimnazia, and kindergartens 
now accommodate 48 per cent of children of pre-school age 
An effort is also being made to improve the teaching of 
Bulgarian and mathematics. 

The country’s rapid economic and social evolution raises, 
for Bulgarian schools, certain problems which are in process 
of solution. In the field of pre-primary education, it is 
mainly a question of developing physical education so as 
to improve the children's health; of adapting programmes 
to children's ages; and of establishing continuity between 
kindergarten activities and the teaching given in primary 
school. In the case of the primary and secondary schools, 
an effort is being made to lighten the curricula so as to 
avoid overstrain, to develop physical and aesthetic edu. 
cation, to give children a taste for work, and to intensify 
pre-vocational training. 

With a view to resolving these problems, the Minist 
arranged a large-scale discussion in the autumn of 1956, It 
published proposals regarding the further development of 
national education, and submitted them for public debate 
in the press and at meetings organized throughout the 
country. Consideration is at present being given to startin, 
an additional class, whereby the duration of the xd 
course of studies would be extended to 12 years. À new 
study plan, providing for the teaching of special subjects 
adapted to the pre-vocational training of pupils, is in course 
of preparation. In order to test the new school reforms in 
connexion with pre-vocational training, 15 experimental 
schools have been organized throughout the country (one 
in each province, and three in the capital). In addition, 
specific measures are being taken to improve the organi- 
zation and equipment of physics, chemistry and biology 
laboratories, and to organize and equip workshops. Closer 
contact between the schools and agricultural and industrial 
undertakings has been established. Courses and practical 
seminars have been started, to acquaint teachers with the 
essential principles informing the various productive 
activities, and to supply them with a certain measure of 
technical knowledge. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Bulgaria. Ministry of Education, Central Statistical 
Office. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55. 
total enrolment in educational institutions at all levels 
reached nearly 1,386,000, excluding adults enrolled in 
evening courses, and part-time and correspondence students 
in higher education. This represents a school-going popu- 
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lation of about 18 per cent of the total population. About 
20 per cent of the total enrolment were pupils in kinder- 
gartens, 64 per cent were in primary schools or in the 
primary cycle of gymnasiums, 9 per cent in the upper 
grades (8-11) of secondary schools and gymnasiums, 4 per 
cent in vocational schools, 1 per cent in teacher training 
institutions, and 2 per cent in universities and colleges. T ү 
total teaching staff numbered some 56,000 teachers, no 
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including professors at the universities and colleges. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 25 in the primary grades 
(1-7), and 21 in the secondary grades (8-11). The proportion 
of girls enrolled in the lower levels of education is not known, 
but women students made up about one-third of the enrol- 
ment at the universities and colleges. 

Between 1950 and 1954, there was an increase of 21 per 
cent in the enrolment of kindergartens, 9 per cent in the 
primary grades, 26 per cent in the secondary grades, 6 per 
cent in vocational schools, 18 per cent in teacher training 
institutions, and 25 per cent at the universities and colleges. 
The number of teachers at each level of education increased 
correspondingly, so that the average pupil-teacher ratios 
have been maintained or even reduced. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives primary education 
data for the periods 1930-39 and 1950-54. Total enrolment 
in elementary and pre-gymnasium schools increased from 
776,000 in 1930 to 960,000 in 1936, then declined to 927,000 
in 1939. After the war and a reorganization of the school 
system, the enrolment went up again between 1950 and 
1954, without, however, reaching the pre-war figure. Re- 
lated to the estimated child population, the average enrol- 
ment ratio has stood at between 63 and 65 over the entire 
period covered. This is reasonably close to the expected 
ratio for a primary school course of seven years, taking 
into consideration that very few children begin their 
primary schooling before the age of 7, and a relatively 


small number remain in the primary grades after the ag 
of 13. Two aspects of the figures for the most recent yea 
are noteworthy as compared with those for pre-war year: 
the increased proportion of women teachers, and the lowe 
ratio of pupils per teacher. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 3 gives the distribution 
by age and grade, of all primary school pupils in 1954. I 
may be noted that some 13 per cent of all pupils were tw 
years or more above normal age for their respective grades 
the proportion of over-aged pupils varying from 7 per cen 
in Grade 1 to 18 per cent in Grade 5. This may be due ir 
part to the fact that about half of the schools offer instruc 
tion only up to Grade 4, hence there may be some retar. 
dation in connexion with the transfer of pupils from the 
four-year primary schools to the seven-year primary schools 
or the primary cycle of gymnasiums. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
by the central government and local authorities, amounted 
in 1954 to a total of 742 million leva, or an average of about 
99 leva per inhabitant. This amount includes capital ex- 
penditure but does not include expenditures for vocational 
and higher education. The bulk of the reported expenditure 
(94 per cent) was met from the funds of local authorities, 
with a relatively small part (6 per cent) borne by the central 
government. (See Table 4.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


: : о БЕ Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of — = = = x 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens, half-d z. эрк AR š 1954/55 1564 1776 1776 62 660 ver 
Kindergartens, fallin fe EE EE NEED E 1954/55 482 1916 1916 23 504 E 
Kindergartens, seasonal | ; 5 1954/55 4258 6 092 6 092 185 616 ae 
Total, ж р мра: 1954/55 6304 9784 9784 271 780 ix 
zx ee Š А EE MN 1953/54 611 9605 9 605 264 547 г 
» Д E Sel eee 1952/53 5871 9045 9045 250 494 Y 
5 й : 1951/52 5360 8332 8332 251 064 ake 
н н : ç 1950/51 4993 7364 7364 223 778 i 
Primary 
Elementary schools (Grades 1-4) 9. . + . . 0. + 1954/55 3 066 120 587 20. | 1573986 vi 
Primary cycle of gymnasiums (Grades 5-7) Ho Е. M. 1954/55 128 } 215 385 & 2318 733 06 
Complete (seven-year) primary schools EMD ARE 1954/55 3194 Š 
Tea. „н и АЕ БОКУ 1954/55 6388 35 972 sae 892 71 ee 
^ jag 1953/54 6353 34 510 20 610 869 767 3 
^ ES 1952/53 6 294 33 586 19 994 848 249 ДҮ 
^ i M 1951/52 6 250 32 569 19 109 827 783 ia 
x Rr 1950/51 6232 32 258 E 822 694 cid 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary (eleven-year) schools . . . . z 1954/55 206 35 587 ES 2119741 
Secondary Syd of gymnasiums (Grades 8-11) : : Todi 266 зит = m 7 а 
INTE Ls 1953/54 26; n 
á z kata. 2 5 1932/33 250 5017 2994 101 772 
= eb 27-0: š 1951/52 243 4774 2 856 98 184 
Es š ° 1950/51 240 4536 2748 95 161 


1. Including data for Grades 1-4 of complete (seven-year) primary 
ds and of complete (eleven-year) secondary schools (elementary 
cycle). 


2. Including data for Grades 5-7 of complete (seven-year) primary 
RR of complete (eleven-year) secondary schools (primary cycle). 


3. Data for Grades 8-11. 
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Teaching staff pe 
School year | Number of 5 tudents enrolled 
institutions Total Female Total Female 


Level of education and type of institution 


Vocational 
оов of agriculture and sylviculture . . . + s - 1954/55 26 390 erg 7 844 E 
Rl cim pss p^ ER E A RAI 1954/55 51 1309 T 22 096 HR 
Commercial schools . du yer узуу Makan sy 1954/55 21 596 ... 12 962 E 
Schools of transport and communications. > > . 0s « 1954/55 2 i 64 э. 1285 keo 
Schools of medical services . . Branca ACER ЧАЙГА 1954/55 18 768 see 5 506 on 
Other vocational schools . . . . . + + +. +. 1954/55 11 201 3 3 739 š 
Totals 3 iso iid e Wie judi ee welds ни IU 1954/58 129 3328 is 53 432 ku: 
Sici a srt ter dina siet oak, И, 1953/54 142 2847 56 164 E 
БУ gi ed uiti veri d Sede enl i PH 1952/53 14 2431 E 57110 ; 
coca EN rin eet Pru oon; 1951/52 150 2 367 54 322 d 
SE ТА А ESSIEN КҮ ЖИИ he abe lee ee 1950/51 150 2199 50 207 EE 
Teacher training 
Schools for kindergarten teachers ИБА aye але Ў, 1954/55 5 114 1701 wa 
dee training schools SAO БАД dra RET kayri DOS 1954/55 18 490 ae 8 649 КЕ 
Batal: $i): adh eriam tese eap ell pati cai y 1954/55 23 604 ... 10 350 X 
Aoi e ied qued eadein. td et co 1953/54 23 583 369 10 074 M 
» LINE SAM iem e qt bei 1952/53 21 496 254 8 886 ES. 
Ts f ins tior. A Rb : 1951/52 21 493 n 9 946 P 
» A nsi er ale re HT сї 2% 1950/51 20 439 266 9713 p 
Higher 
Teacher training 
esther УД ад institutes 
cora EE HUN но ое Mg 1954/55 10 259 ... 4 435 tae 
Д DR et o "ae 1953/54 10 283 118 4 782 "T 
b M Ius HAE PETI Лет Fold (OE ded s 1952/53 10 260 123 4 495 ... 
n an lera us „уу УКГ S sty TAILS Leen LS de, TIR E taa А 1951/52 9 200 ... 3619 ... 
Aer d A AN ada CE 1950/51 8 158 65 2778 1620 


Universities aa colleges 


Total . MU S| т ee иШ T 1954/55 sl» dfe 531073  *10386 
Cos Da werk eri y Wier pa uD UTR erae Rw re TRÀ 1953/54 b tee 529664 59101 
t ДАК Dh EE Гб TW UECAD tok SSS Qa 1952/53 a #30177 9102 
(Oed gor o Аай Айн nl ap ЛС ae 1951/52 19 827813 28781 
Y rc os uda t RR +7 e 1950/51 5 š 524835 7408 
Special 
Schools for blind or deaf children [VERIS NIE] рар 1954/5: * 
Schools for mentally retarded children... . | . 1994/55 H 1 009 .. 
Other special schools. ООА Cara e 1954/55 5 32 305 
Classes for backward children — . s ЖО VO LEE д» 1954/55 3) 7 79 "e 
EE. for deaf-mute children... . . . . . 1954/55 @ 3 32 @ 
eU Pete ТУКЫ Von IGS Nan picuasi vas pad 1954/55 25 239 2225 ө 
Cice RA. REN bs gira АТ eel ЕЕ MTS 1953/54 20 214 1840 E 
A teda are dim ON ea AW © et 1952/53 15 170 1 392 szi 
A UL. vy OE: 1 te 1951/52 13 145 1265 et 
ЖАКЕ eter I RE EM: EM | ILIUM 1950/51 13 134 1147 "ts 
Adults 
Evening courses (Grades 5-7) . . . . . . . , 1954/55 ү, 
Кош courses sss WEB E 14 ачру NS 104 ( н 1 T 
š ONSE Tut гысын е 1р. "АРЕ 104 503 “we 17 029 et 
PP v, esee КУ ТЕЗЕ КЗ Zaa aW Ps: 1953/54 114 340 12 643 v 
ic desee еен 1952/53 104 221 11230 
"ECT MAU E otis emt 1951/52 16 164 10 922 


1950/51 


4. Including 756 part-ti: 
шш part-time teachers, 5. Not including part-time and correspondence students. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: ErEMENTARY AND HiGHER PRIMARY (PrE-cYMNASIUM) Scuoors! 


———l p... i 


Teachers Pupils Estimated 1 
Year Schools 2 emis. | child population | Primary, 
Total Per cent female Total Perteacher | (thousands) casas > ratio 
1930 6 869 22 884 51 776 368 34 
IU 1 n En Аб 52 849 268 35 
19; 51 912 588 36 
1933 7445 25 013 51 950 792 38 Lie 108 P 
1934 7 296 24 793 51 959 324 39 x 
1935 7187 24 898 50 956 461 38 
1936 7291 25295 50 960 408 38 
1937 ... ... cn ERU a 950 14 
1938 7485 25 004 50 957 342 38 E of 
1939 7321 225 525 50 927 030 ка, 
1940-44 uen eae S a Hes . y 
1945-49 A A sels 25 ... < 
1950 6232 32 258 ns 822 694 26 
1951 6 250 32 569 59 827 783 25 
1952 6 294 33 586 60 848 249 25 852 1318 65 
1953 6 353 34 510 60 869 767 25 
1954 6 388 35 972 diee 892 719 25 


1, After 1944 all private schools were converted into public schools. 


2. Includes part-time teachers. 


3. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 


ж 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
27 3032 Е A РЕ ae ШЕ Ux 
1 130640 4279 ms 15 ds: Ed M 
8 20804 114760 4690 22 Ed fs id: 
9 6468 20561 96010 4192 as iie E 
10 2646 7227 19221 83646 4105 2 E 
11 1303 3461 8536 20520 76856 5259 uc 
12 763 2226 5010 11343 25854 6419 4618 
13 418 — 1249 2735 6297 13967 21957 55092 
14 214 716 1394 3575 8086 12503 20905 
15+ 8 41 101 340 1181 3615 10369 
Total , p 166296 154526 137697 129913 130049 107527 91044 
Median age $ р 7.6 8.6 97 107 1.8 128 13.7 
Normal age for grade GWE (0) (8) (9) (10) an (12) (13) 


Percentage of pupils 2 years or more 


above normal age 


18 


Total 


3032 
134919 
140254 
127231 
116845 
115 935 
114 067 
101 715 

47 393 
15 661 
917 052 
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4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand leva) 


=a ae SS MEISE SP TAE Ln Зе: Sotaa, =i 


ыштет €: Central Government Local authorities 
Total expenditure 742 481 46 878 695 603 
ii 699 647 34 578 665 069 
E "m эш um 
Pro primary education . a En im S 
MET esas 121 046 4668 116378 
Косара асаа : 14 313 6 622 11] 
Higher education . Е poe ... 
Other current expenditure . vee SA 
B, Capital expenditure 42 834 12 300 30 534 


——sH-——— RÑr —D .—T R oDm Ñ . .  — 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 19,434,000. 

Total area: 261,757 square miles; 677,950 square kilometres. 

Population density: 74 per square mile; 29 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
estimate): 23.6. 

Illiteracy rate in population 16 years old and over (1953, sample 
Population in 252 towns): 30.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The ky hae of education in Burma may be divided 
into the following periods: 

1044-1824: Pre-British Period. The system of education 
during this period was that of monastery schools. The high 
rate of literacy, especially among the male population, has 
been credited to this universal system of monastery schools, 
which continue up to the present time. Every village had 
one, and all boys between certain ages had to go through it. 

1825-1942: British Period. During this period and up to 
the end of the second world war there were three types of 
school: (a) Vernacular schools, which were taught in 
Burmese; (b) Anglo-vernacular schools, with Burmese and 
English as media of instruction; and (c) English schools, 

which were taught in English. Schools were divided into two 
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National income (1955 estimate): 4,087 million kyats. 
Official exchange rate: 1 kyat = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in November 1956. 


main groups—government schools, for which the Governi 
provided the funds, and aided schools, which, atab е 
by individuals for their own nationals, or by missions o n. 
Christian churches, received government assistance in the 
form of buildings and maintenance grants. son 
1942-45: Period of Japanese Occupation. Ei 
suffered a serious setback as a result of destruction of se aa 
buildings, furniture and equipment. But this situada 4 
though serious, provided an opportunity to revise ш a 
war system of three parallel types of schools, by rep pe 
т with a unified school using Burmese as the ™ 
language and medium of instruction. £ 
"From 1945: The Post-War System. In 1946, the Govori, 
ment appointed a Committee of Inquiry to ascertain p A 
opinion in regard to an educational policy that woul ud 
the wishes of the people. Retaining the unified sys 
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introduced during the war, the Committee made certain 
recommendations which formed the basis of the present 
educational system. 

After Burma achieved independence in January 1948, 
a new educational policy was laid down, which includes the 
following features: (a) thead« ¡tionoffreeand compulsory pri- 
mary education by stages; (bj the adoption of Burmese as the 
main language and medium of instruction, with freedom to 
use an indigenous vernacular in the lower primary stages; 
(c) the establishment of technical high schools with pro- 
visions for vocational bias in the earlier part of the post- 
primary stage, and (d) State control of education except in 
the Rangoon municipal area where primary education is 
placed under the control of the corporation. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Constitution contains the following provisions for 
education: 

Article 33. *The State shall direct its policy towards 
securing to each citizen . . . (iv) the right to education. 
In particular the State shall make provision for free and 
compulsory primary education." 

Article 35. *The State shall promote with special care 
the educational and economie interests of the weaker and 
less advanced sections of the people and shall protect them 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitation." 

Article 39. *The State shall take special care of the 
physical education of the people in general and of the youth 
in particular in order to increase the health and working 
capacity of the people and in order to strengthen the 
defensive capacity of the State." 

Article 43. *All useful arts and sciences, research and 
cultural institutions and the study of Pali and Sanskrit 
shall enjoy the protection and support of the State.’ 

The legal basis of education is contained in the following 
enactments: 

The Burma Act XX, 1940, entitled ‘The Primary Edu- 
cation Act’, bears a subtitle which explains its purposes: 
‘An Act to provide facilities for the introduction of free 
compulsory primary education.’ It outlines a method by 
which local education authorities may ascertain whether 
conditions permit the introduction of compulsory primary 
education and contains authority for appropriate action. 
This Act was revised by Act No. XXI, entitled ‘Primary 
Education Act of 1950’. 

The Pyidawtha Educational Scheme, drawn up in 1952 
and subsequently approved by the legislature, is the basis 
of the present organization of education in Burma. It is 
designed for a welfare state, and its purposes are: (a) to 
ensure that all citizens of the Union shall have a basic 
education in the ‘three R’s’; (b) to train a sufficient number 
of technicians who are required for the realization of the 
welfare state; (c) to train a sufficient number of persons 
who can adequately and efficiently perform their various 
duties as citizens of the Union; (d) to eradicate illiteracy 
and produce more and more citizens with the ‘Five 
Strengths? (physical, intellectual, moral, social, economic); 
and (e) to perpetuate democracy within the Union. _ 

The Mass Education Council Act, 1948. This Act provides 
that the Council shall lay down broad principles, frame 


schemes for general education for the masses, establish 
training centres and camps for organizers and workers in 
mass education, and maintain teams of such workers in all 
parts of Burma. 


Compulsory education 


The Primary Education Act of 1940, as amended, lays down 
the procedure to be followed by local authorities in estab- 
lishing compulsory education schemes. 

One instance of such a scheme is the five-year ex- 
perimental project of compulsory primary education 
established in 1950-51 in a suburban area of Rangoon. This 
plan covered an area of 17 square miles, and envisaged the 
extension of compulsory education by stages to all children 
from 6 to 11 years of age. The first stage began during the 
school year ending 31 March 1951, when all children from 
7 to 8 years were required to attend school. Compulsion 
was extended thereafter by raising the age-limit by one 
year annually and in 1954-55 by covering the full range 
of 6 to 11 years of age. 


Administration 


Education is centralized. Full responsibility for education is 
vested in the Minister of Education. Under him are a 
Secretary who assists in the formulation of policies and acts 
as liaison with other ministries and with a Director of 
Public Instruction, charged with the duty of carrying out 
the policies decided upon by the Government. The Director 
of Public Instruction is responsible for the direction and 
control of all aspects of education; under him come four 
divisions, concerned respectively with research work, 
curriculum, inspection, and compulsory education. Private 
schools—those run by monks, Chinese schools organized by 
resident Chinese, and Indian schools set up by Indian 
settlers—do not come under the control and supervision of 
the Ministry of Education. The education of adults is the 
responsibility of the Mass Education Council. 


Finance 


Education in all State schools, at both primary and second- 
ary levels, is free. Funds are provided by the Central 
Government out of general revenues. In 1952, 25 per cent 
of the total annual budget was earmarked for education, 
of which two-thirds were for primary education. Students 
in State schools are also exempted from athletic, stationery 
and library fees. Private schools are not given any grants- 
in-aid, as had been the practice before the war, but through 
the Mass Education Council grants are given to 1,000 
monastery schools to cover books, equipment and furniture 
as an indirect means of furthering the cause of fundamental 
and adult education. 


Supervision 


For purposes of school inspection and administration, 
Burma is divided into eight divisions. In addition, there 
are four autonomous states: Karen, Kachin, Shan and 
Kayah. Shan and Kayah states are separately administered 
under a principal education officer, stationed at Taunggyi. 
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Education in each division is controlled by a senior 
official, the inspector of schools, who has a number of 
assistants classified as assistant or deputy inspectors of 
schools. There are 107 of these inspectors, of whom seven 
are women. Inspectors are chosen from the teaching staffs 
on the basis of their educational experience in the school 
system. So far no special training in the techniques of in- 
spection has beenrequired. Inspectors of special subjects have 
been appointed for science, physical training and drawing. 

The inspectors are expected to visit all schools at least 
twice in a school year. In addition, the centralized form of 
administration involves a good deal of office work, the 
keeping of records, distribution of funds, payment of 
teachers, etc. The Government is therefore increasing the 
number of supervisory and office posts. 


Other educational services 


Since the introduction of the Pyidawtha Educational Plan 
in 1952, there has been increased provision for scholarships 
and stipends as well as of boarding grants for specially 
gifted students who cannot otherwise afford to continue 
their education. There is now a scheme for loan and rental 
of textbooks at nominal rates to students. Burma is also 
embarking on a scheme for the education of the ‘culturally 
undeveloped children from the backward areas’ of Burma. 
Medical inspection of school children was compulsory in 
all Anglo-Vernacular, English and normal schools before 
1931. Government grants towards the cost of medical in- 
spection of school children have been in abeyance since 1932; 
inspection is at present carried out on a voluntary basis. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


Most of the pre-primary schools, such as nursery schools, 
créches, etc., are operated under private auspices. Infant 
classes were formerly attached to State primary schools. As 
from J une 1956, however, these classes were abolished and 
the minimum age for entry to primary schools was fixed at 
6 full years. It was the intention of the Ministry to open 
nursery schools as an experiment, but this project has had 
to be kept in abeyance. 


Primary schools 


Primary schools comprise four grades (Standards 1 to 4) for 
children of 6 to 10 years of sat As $ rule they are de 
contained units, housed in buildings of their own and under 
a headmaster. Since 1950-51 the policy has been followed 
of making the high school a complete institution (with all 
grades from the infant class to Standard 9); similarly for 
the middle school (all grades from the infant class to 
Standard 7). Hence a certain number of primary depart- 
ments are to be found attached to middle and high schools, 
but these are numerically few in comparison with the 
independent primary schools. 


Curriculum and methods. During the war, the curriculum, 
particularly of the primary school, was revised to bring it 
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into closer touch with daily life and to ensure a greater 
measure of integration among the school subjects. Thus 
training for civic life was introduced as a new subject in 
all grades, and drawing, music, hygiene, and general science 
took their place among the school subjects. This trend has 
continued. In November 1952, the Ministry of Education 
appointed a curriculum committee composed of 11 leadi; 
Burmese educationists. The report of this committee was 
adopted by the Government on 19 April 1954. In the new 
programme emphasis is placed upon the functional value 
of the school subjects, the teaching of the mother tongue 
English as a second language, physical education, teaching 
the democratic way of life, enrichment of school life, and 
parent-teacher associations. For the teaching of the mother 
tongue, the new syllabus for Standard 1 prescribes the 
following: (1) practice in speech: subjects should be inter- 
esting and suitable to the pupils’ age; (2) singing: simple 
poems; (3) reading: (a) learning to combine vowels and 
consonante; (b) learning to read simple words and sentences; 
(4) writing: learning to write simple sentences; (5) praetice 
of good handwriting: learning to write well. In the higher 
grades the syllabuses emphasize functional learning, as 
distinguished from formal methods. Thus for the mother 
tongue such objectives as these are stated. Standard 2: 
reading aloud distinctly and meaningfully, i.e. with ex- 
pression; reading silently and rapidly understanding: 
learning to listen carefully to and understand the speech 
of others. Standard 3: composition . . . (b) to be able to 
write letters, stories on familiar subjects. Standard 4: 
composition . . . to write for the school magazine in one's 
own handwriting. 

Besides the three R's, the curriculum includes general 
science, gardening, and art and handicrafts. 


Teaching staff. The shortage of properly qualified teachers 
is serious. Training of new teachers was restricted during 
the war, and the primary schools are still staffed by teachers 
with insufficient training, who cannot be spared for possible 
additional training because of the pressure to expand the 
school system. Candidates for the teaching profession are 
not coming forward in sufficient numbers. The greatest 
difficulty is experienced in the frontier areas, viz., the Shan 
State, Kachin State and the Special Hill Division, where 
the small supply of qualified teachers is inadequate to meet 
the demand created by the rapid increase in enrolment. 

Various improvements have been effected in the scales 
of salaries of teachers and in their conditions of service. 
1951-52, the scale of pay of primary assistant teachers uer 
raised from kyats 50-2-601 to kyats 70-5-110, and that 0 
headmasters of primary schools from kyats 70-5-110to kyats 
90-5-130. Similar increases were made in other categories. 

There are two teacher training colleges, each provi w 
a one-year course for primary teachers and a twas Г 
course for middle-school teachers, after Standard 4. 
course of study includes: professional subjects, Burmesó 
social studies, mathematics, general science, physical ке. 
ing, art and handicrafts, elementary agriculture, dora 
science (for girls), music, English and methods of teaching 
English, and practice teaching. 


j of 
1. To be read: base salary 50 kyats per month, with annual increment 
2 kyats per month, to a ceiling of 60 kyats per month. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all public educational institutions, and 
those private schools registered with the Ministry of Edu- 
cation or which had applied for registration, amounted to 1.5 
million or approximately 8 per cent of the total population. 
At least 80 per cent of these were pupils enrolled in primary 
schools, all the rest in secondary schools except for some 
7,000 students at the university. Roughly 40 per cent of 
all students were girls, the actual proportions varying from 
41 per cent in primary and secondary schools to 24 per cent 
at the university. Of 33,000 teachers in public primary and 
secondary schools, 60 per cent were women. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio was 45 in public primary schools and 
31 in public secondary schools. 

Compared with 1950, there seems to have been a three-fold 
increase in enrolment, as far as the public schools are 
concerned. It is not known to what extent the enrolment 
in private schools, recognized and unrecognized, has changed 
during this period. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows total prim: 

school enrolment increasing between 1934 and 1939; and 
again, after war-time disruption, between 1945 and 1948. 
During the period 1950-54, the enrolment in public schools 
only has shown remarkable increase, but data are not 
available for determining what effect this increase has had 
on the enrolment in private schools. Nevertheless, the 
average enrolment ratio, based on public schools only for 
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the period 1950-54, is 16 as compared with a ratio of 8 or 9 
for previous periods, even including at least some private 
schools, These ratios are based on enrolment in primary 
schools, consisting of four grades only. 


Retardation in primary and middle schools. Table 3 gives the 
age-sex-grade distribution of pupils in primary (Grades 1-4) 
and middle (Grades 5-7) schools, as for the year 1954. 
Considering 6 years as the normal age for entering the first 
grade, it may be noted that the yy dicks of pupils 2 years 
or more above normal age varies from none in Grade 1 to 
35 per cent in Grade 7, The small proportion of over-age 
pupils in Grade 4 is probably due to the dropping out of 
many of the older children before reaching the fourth grade, 
as may be inferred by comparing the number of 10 and 
11-year old children in Grade 3 with those 11 years old and 
over in Grade 4 shown in the table. 


Expenditure on education. Incomplete data on educational 
expenditure for 1954, as reported by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, include an amount of 23.3 million kyats for central 
administration, 44.7 million kyats for primary education 
and 20.7 million kyats for general secondary education. 
Figures are not available on expenditure for vocational 
education, teacher training or higher education, nor for 
subsidies to private schools. 


l. Data for 1951, including these categories of expenditure, were 
published in the 1955 edition of the World Survey of Education, 


page 135. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | i Stitutions Ha o a m 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . . . . . . 1954/55 10175 26 582 16462 | 1190208 — 491231 
Primary departments in public secondary schools . 1954/55 601 e e ЕР hz. 
Private registered primary schools. Берт отин SO Ru n Eo 8 i 
i rimary i i registration . T iW 4 
ро ny SUM Scheid a eee 1954/55 | 10175 | 26582 16463 | 1190208 494 
ed AS e mec 1953/54 8 888 22 326 12 472 771826 391312 
DIT Be hore ee > суг 1952/53 4795 11 243 5 982 641 639 290 225 
Dri 1951/52 3335 8 926 4402 468438 194923 
т : 1950/51 2465 5260 2430 381523 — 174322 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools I. . . . . . . , 1954/55 633 6118 3246 187 518 81212 
Registered private secondary schools. . . . . . 1954/55 172 ad T" 66 801 24231 
Private secondary schools which have applied for registration 1954/55 241 M vv 30 841 12 548 
Total? iN IN ACIS AXES Wd iu 1954/55 633 6118 3246 187 518 81212 
» 1 "rss td see S el aa uet od 1953/54. 549 5620 2921 103 654 41 312 
» } A pr gent Aq n ror o nr. 1952/53 347 3672 2246 88 263 38 039. 
ut z Е, 1951/52 180 1 983 1019 62 283 28 354 
wt SE, API HE ODIO д emo yos 1950/51 144 1523 618 50 369 24 085 
Vocational 
Industrial courses at public secondary schools... . 1954/55 233 32 560 = 
icultural courses at public secondary schools... 1954/55 321 60 — 31600 > 
Commercial courses at public secondary schools... 1954/55 22 3210 350 
Commercial courses at private secondary schools . . , 1954/55 130 62 11 3] 200 3480 
dO. Т, AN a а. . 1954/55 286 122 п 35570 3530 
STU 2 ы dU ME porro Ар 1953/54 I . . ... enm 
ed en «valides зїн abe re 1952/53 š * . ... 
D ES ы WES . "e 1951/52 Es .. .. 
ie Аца à š А : 1950/51 45 M è Fa 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 
Tei A PU Ts na 1954/55 4 56 27 5570 1662 
” . ` 25 Ron 1953/54 4 45 19 6 984 H 
Aree ds O чү РР 1952/53 — =f “el 117 44 
RO Š q 1951/52 = s = e m 
mE eade EA t 1950/51 =, = = 1 E 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training institutions 
TM MEE OT ‚а угат» Р 1954/55 2 68 4l 339 jt) 
CURA e n : д 1953/54 2 65 39 412 197 
P š a) eS E Saip 1952/53 2 47 24 150 118 
Pu ELI. Š š So 1951/52 1 22 10 Z; 
укы у ee RI а. S « B 1950/51 1 22 10 2" 
General and technical 
University of Rangoon 
Tel FSi ick i ccc DN 1954/55 479 181 7389 xm 
9n: VEA A с 1953/54 482 173 7149 1 E 
” ее Pa АС D de 1952/53 382 119 5 446 1 $i 
> MAE DIC E. 1951/52 316 78 4295 2: 


1. Data referring to publie schools only. 
2. Number of secondary schools providing vocational training. 
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1950/51 


3. All part-time students. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teach: il i 
Year Schools PE Ponh Average тира Primar: 
Total enrolment child population olaa 
ot Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) bera) ratio 
1934 4718 294 231 294 3576 8 
pla "la e 
"a" = SETS SP DEL PIRE E MNT 
1939 5 679 9 082 384 060 42 
1945 218 4218 ES 230 068 54 
p dE 74 419 E 
1947 3 982 9 602 = 430351 45 371 4211 9 
1948 tk Pr 449 577 a 
19501 2465 5 260 46 387 523 74 
1992: 4795 11245 5 641 639 E 
39 57 
19531 8 888 22 326 56 771 826 35 ED ma 18 
19541 10 175 26 582 62 1190 208 45 


1. Public primary schools only. 
3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 1954 


m e upils by grade enn 
1 2 3 4 5 6 T 
6 M. 212 004 — — — — — — 212 004 
F. 181 920 — — — = — — 181 920 
7 M. 38 158 110412 — — = — ~ 148 570 
F. 19232 119874 — — = = = 139 106 
8 M. — 77 970 56 421 — = = = 134 391 
Е. — 42 035 52 893 = = =, = 94 928 
9 M. = 2124 24 126 48 183 — — = 14 433 
F. — 9212 23 893 46 984 — — — 80 089 
10 М. — — 12 326 36 493 12 453 = — 61272 
F. — = 12 024 36 429 10 672 =: р 59 125 
11 M. — — 8127 2315 8634 7 436 > 26 512 
F. — — 11304 2281 8 263 6 130 = 27 978 
12 М. — — — 1062 6 236 8324 5 626 21 248 
F. — — — 998 5972 7034 $320 19 324 
13 M. — — — 740 2163 4218 8236 15 357 
F. — — — 326 2120 3982 1 826 14 254 
14 M. — — — 228 1620 1264 3219 6331 
F. = = — 114 1598 1178 3062 5952 
15+ М. 506 840 4083 5429 
Е. 497 757 3956 5210 
M. 250162 1905066 101000 89 021 31 612 22 082 21164 105 547 
Total . F. 201152 171121 100114 87 132 29 122 19 081 20 164 627 886 
MF. 451314 361627 201114 176153 60 734 41 163 41 328 1333 433 
M. 6.6 7.9 8.9 9.9 11.4 124 13.6 
Median age F. 6.6 dal: 8.9 9.9 11.5 12.5 13.6 
MF. 6.6 7.8 8.9 9.9 114 12.5 13.6 
Normal age for grade. (6) (1) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) 
Percent: f i 
UR id ugs pos e t — 3 22 5 34 30 35 ; 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,358,000. 

Total area: 67,600 square miles; 175,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 64 per square mile; 25 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 riel (piastre) = 0.03 U.S. dollar (approx.), 


HISTORICAL 


Prior to the French Protectorate in 1863, teaching was 

given only in the pagoda schools. 

1867. King Norodom established a school for the children 
of the royal family, to which other children were also 
admitted; it had 40 pupils. 

1873. Foundation of the first French school at Phnom-Penh. 

1893. The French authorities established the Collége du Pro- 
tectorat (now known as the Sisowath lycée). 

1903. Foundation of the Ecole pratique d'industrie (now 
known as the technical college). 

1911. A local department of education was set up. The 
khums (communes) were authorized to establish schools 
in their districts at their own expense. 

1911. King Sisowath issued the first decree on compulsory 
education: parents were obliged to send their sons, at 

the age of 8, to the pagoda schools. 

1918. The Coena T Albert Sarraut, approved a 
school plan to be applied throughout Indo-China 
(Tonkin, Annam, Cochin-China, Cambodia, Laos); it 
introduced a general policy aiming at the establish- 
ment of a permanent educational system. 

1925. A teacher training section (providing a four-year 
course), with a demonstration school attached to it, 
was opened at the Sisowath College; this was the 
боси of the present teacher training school, which 

lates from 1942, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


There is no article in the Constitution dealing with education 
or instruction. The only fundamental texts on the subject 
are the royal decrees and ministerial circulars. 

The objects of primary education are: to enable all boys 
and girls to develop generally; to train them for their duties 
as citizens and workers; to develop the intelligence instead 
of cramming the mind; to apply a liberal and not a repres- 
sive discipline; to respect and develop the personality; to 
impart practical and useful knowledge, with due regard to 
the needs of the population; to prepare children for adult 
life; to imbue them with a liking for manual work. 


Compulsory education 


Article 2 of the Royal Decree of 10 November 1911 requires 
parents to send their sons to the pagoda schools at the age 
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Prepared by the Cambodian National Commission for Unesco, 
Phnom-Penh, in June 1956. 


of 8. Article 1 of the Royal Decree of 11 April 1912 States 
that parents who refuse to do so without good cause will 
be liable to a fine of one piastre. 

The circular of 2 February 1914 from the Minister of 
Education to all provincial governors refers to the royal 
decrees ара ў above and states that instructions on 
compulsory education have been addressed to all heads of 
pagodas; the latter are reminded, in particular, that they 
must earmark a room in their pagodas for classes and that 
all the pupils must be assembled there to receive a course 
of instruction at the prescribed hours. 

The Royal Decree of 19 October 1916 contains three 
articles, the first two of which are worded as follows: 

Article 1. ‘Cambodians domiciled in centres where there 
is a Franco-Cambodian school, or in the neighbourhood of 
such centres (within a radius of 1} to 2 kilometres) shall 
send their sons to such schools as soon as they have reached 
the age of 10 years." 

Article 2. *Parents who refuse without good cause to 
comply with the provisions of the present Royal Decree. 
shall be sentenced to a penalty of from one to five days 
imprisonment or a small fine.’ 


Administrative pattern 


The Ministry of Education controls schools through its 
Directorate of Public Instruetion. Within the Directorate 
a chief inspector, assisted by provincial inspectors, 18 
responsible br primary education. 


Finance 


The education estimates, prepared by the Minister of 
Education, are submitted for approval to the Cabinet before 
being voted by parliament. ; 
The national vt bears the entire cost of the salaries 
of the teaching staff, school supplies, building and main- 
tenance of premises. It provides a large number of scholar- 
ships, which are panded with great liberality. No ава 
or subvention has up to now been granted to priva 
education, which is usually run on profit-making lines. (is 
No funds from any other official source are available s 
education. There are, however, in each province, sociale 
of * Friends of Education’, who endeavour to collect еш 
(which sometimes reach large totals) with a view either n 
building new classrooms or to replacing primitive premis 
by more suitable quarters. from 
The whole of the school supplies (except for help 
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‘Friends of Education’) is provided by the Ministry. School 
books and stationery are largely issued free, especially to 
necessitous children, in particular those attending rural 
schools. 

To sum up, public education is free at all stages, and the 
fact that many boarding or maintenance scholarships are 
awarded shows the great interest which the Ministry of 
Education and the Government as a whole take in the 
development of education. 


Supervision 


Supervision of the modernized pagoda schools is the 
responsibility of special religious or lay inspectors, who 
come under the primary inspector of each province. Primary 
schools are supervised by primary inspectors recruited by 
competition. 

The Phnom-Penh higher training centre for bonzes is the 
only institution at which bonzes are trained for the post of 
inspector of modernized pagoda schools or that of head- 
master of a provincial training centre. 

Primary inspectors are drawn from the ranks of upper 
primary and secondary school teachers, who have first to 
serve a two years’ probationary period. Most of them do so 
under the direction of a primary inspector on the permanent 
staff; they are no longer obliged, as in the past, to serve this 
period at the Ecole Normale Supérieure de Saint-Cloud 
(France). 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 196 shows the structure of the Cam- 
bodian school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


A few Franco-Khmer private primary schools are open to 
children between 3 and 5 years old. 


Primary schools 


Two types of school may be distinguished. Khmer primary 
education is given in the modernized pagoda schools, which 
are run by bonzes and function in the pagoda enclosures. 
The course lasts three years (infant, preparatory and 
elementary classes) and instruction is entirely in Cambodian. 
Pupils may obtain a Khmer elementary school certificate 
at the end of the course. The modernized pagoda schools 
Provide a provisional remedy for the shortage of teaching 
staff and school premises. They are due to be gradually 
replaced by Franco-Khmer primary schools. 

Franco-Khmer primary education comprises two stages 
of three years each: the lower primary or cycle élémentaire 
(infant, preparatory and elementary classes) and the cycle 
complémentaire (first and second middle year and the higher 
class). At the end of the six years, pupils sit for the comple- 
mentary primary school certificate (CEPC). In the infant 
class the teaching is given in Cambodian. French is first 
Introduced in the elementary class. 

Private schools (of Cambodian, Viet-Namese, French, 
Chinese and Malayan origin) provide primary education at 


both lower and upper levels. The opening of such schools 
is subject to the previous authorization of the Ministry of 
Education. 

There are 175 days in a school year. 

The general principles of the present curriculum may be 
traced back to that adopted at the time of the educational 
reform drawn up by Governor-General Albert Sarraut, for 
Indo-China as a whole. It has undergone certain minor 
changes. The curriculum, which is divided into monthly 
sections, was published in the first issue (September 1947) 
of the Revue de l'instituteur khmer. The elementary cycle 
of this curriculum is also applied in the pagoda schools, 
except that French is not taught there. 


WEEKLY PRIMARY SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 
(in hours and minutes) 


Subject 
Infant Prep. Elem. Middlel Middle2 Higher 
hm hm hm hm h m, h. m. 
ethical. L А 230 130 130 1 1 1 
Civis Р, | s = 30 1 30 1 H 
Cambodian lan- 
guage |.| o3] 515; 6.30. 530 410 315 315 
French language . =z 7 45 8 20 10 20 10 20 10 20 
Arithmetic . . 115 15 4 2 45 245 2 45 
15 45 
History. . . — 30 30 30 50 50 
Geography = 50 50 50 


Science and health 2 

Manual work and 
drawing. . 2 

Physical training . | 2 


toto we 
t 
о 

tor 


30 230 230 


Hours of teaching 
in Cambodian . | 25 45 18 15 17 05 5 10 5 05 5 05 
Hours of teaching 
in French . . = 9 9 05 21 15 22 10 23 05 


Total . . .| 2545 27 15 26 10 26 25 27 15 28 10 


Note. Where figures are italicized, teaching is in French. School hours are 
from 8 to 11.30 a.m. and from 2.30 to 6 p.m. There are three recreation 
periods of ten minutes each. 


Promotion to the next higher class is ome by passing an 
examination held a month before the long vacation (June 
or July). It consists of written tests. The board of examiners 
also take into account the marks obtained by the pupil 
throughout the school year on each term’s written work, 
The Khmer elementary primary course and the Franco- 
Khmer complementary primary course terminate in the 
award of the following certificates: in the first case, a 
national elementary primary school certificate (Sanhabat 
Páthámavichéa khémarakseksa); in the second, a Franco- 
Khmer complementary primary school certificate (Sanhabat 
Bámpenh páthámavichéa Barang-Khmer). Pupils obtaining 
the latter have to take a competitive examination for 
entrance to a secondary school. í n 
Individual records (educational, physical, medical) exist 
for all pupils at a primary school, but they are not obliga- 
tory. School reports inform parents of their children’s 


progress. 
Teaching staff. Teaching in the first stage of primary 
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Ecole de pagode rénovée 


Ecole primaire élémentaire 


"Uu 


École primaire complémentaire 


ПИ BHH D 


EXAMENS 


Certificat d'études primoires élémentaires 


khmëres 


Certificat d'études primaires complémen- 


taires franco-khméres 
Concours d’admission 


Dipléme d'études secondaires franco- 
khméres 


Certificat de fin d'études 
Ө Baccalauréat 


Nore. For the secondary schools (collège, 
école normale and lycée) the numbering of 
the classes follows the Cambodian system, 
beginning at the sixth class and going up 
to the first, which is followed by a terminal 
class, shown as T, in which the pupil pre- 
pares the second part of the baccalauréat 
(university entrance). 


classe de formation professionnelle: see 
école normale. 

collège: lower general secondary school. 

collège technique: secondary vocational 
training school for various skilled trades. 

école normale: teacher training school 
comprising the lower cycle of secondary 
studies (4 years) and a one-year course 
of professional training (classe de for- 
mation professionnelle), 


education is entrusted to Khmer assistant teachers (termed 
moniteurs in French) who are recruited among holders of 
the Franco-Khmer complementary school certificate, 
bonzes with practical experience as teacher or inspector in 
a modernized pagoda school, and holders of the diploma of 
higher Pali studies. In the second stage of primary education, 
instruction is given by complementary school teachers 
(termed instituteurs in F rench) recruited among elementary 
school teachers ranking not lower than Grade 2. The head- 
master of a complementary primary school is a teacher of 
experience or the senior teacher, preference being given to 
complementary school teachers. Private primary school 
teachers must hold the same diplomas as State primary 
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Collége technique 


"É ú m 


Ecole normole 


GLOSSARY 


école de pagode rénovée (modernized pagoda 
school):lowerprimaryschoolattachedto 
apagoda andstaffed by Buddhist monks. 

école primaire complémentaire: complete 
primary school. 

école primaire élementaire: lower primary 
school. 

lycée: general secondary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Colleges run by the Ministries of Agri- 
culture, Defence, Health and Public 
Works for training technicians in these 
respective areas. 

B. (i) National Institute of Legal, Politi- 

cal and Economic Studies. 
(ii) Higher education abroad. 


Classe de formation 


professionnelle 


EXAMINATIONS 


baccalauréat: university entrance exami- 
nation. 

certificat. d'études primaires complémen- 
taires franco-khméres: Franco-Khmer 
complementary school certificate, _ 

certificat. d'études primaires élémentaires 
khméres: Khmer elementary school 
certificate. ` 

certificat de fin d'études: leaving certificate, 

concours d'admission: competitive en- 
trance examination. 

diplôme d'études secondaires franco- 
khmères: Franco-Khmer secondary di- 
ploma, 


school teachers. The Minister of Education appoints du 
primary school teachers and head teachers, the latter p 
proposal of the primary school inspector. Private Pd 
school teachers and head teachers are appointed in e x 
way, but the Minister usually leaves the headmastership 
the proprietors of the school. Hc 
ны for admission to the teacher training eius 
must hold the Franco-Khmer certificate of complemen 
primary studies and pass the competitive 
amination. Every year, during the long sc 
(July-August), refresher courses are arrange 
in service; these courses are given by selected їеас 
the supervision of the primary school inspector. 


entrance ex 
hool vacation 
d for teachers 
hersunder 
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Members of the State primary school teaching staff are 
first appointed as day moniteurs in Khmer elementary 
schools after an accelerated teacher training course lasting 
two or three months. After a year’s service, they are next 
appointed as probationary moniteurs, on the proposal of 
the primary inspector to the Minister of Education. Sub- 
sequent promotion depends on an examination for becomi 
an instituteur. A commission, nominated by the Minister 
and consisting of a primary inspector and two qualified 
teachers, conducts the examination for the teacher’s quali- 
fying certificate (Certificat d’aptitude pédagogique) for any 
probationary moniteur applying for the test. This ex- 
amination is held every year between January and July 
at the school at which the candidate is working. It consists 
of a two-hour demonstration lesson (one hour in French 
and one hour in Cambodian for those holding the certificate 
of Franco-Khmer complementary primary studies) and a 
half-hour written test on the theory of teaching and school 
administration. Transfers of moniteurs within the same 
province are decided by the primary inspector concerned, 
and transfers from province to province by a commission 
set up by the Minister of Education. 

Two years’ service are required of all members of the 
teaching corps for promotion to a higher grade, the decision 
being taken on the proposal of the candidate’s superior 
officer. The regulation age for retirement is 55. Teachers 
with 20 years’ service or who have reached the age of 35 
are entitled to a proportional or an anticipated pension 
upon retirement, A teacher who retires after 10 years’ un- 
interrupted service is entitled to reimbursement of his 
contributions to the pensions fund. From three to six 
months’ leave may be granted upon production of a sick- 
ness certificate issued by the medical service. Service may 
be prolonged by one or two years after examination by the 
medical inspection board. 

Private primary education being on purely profit-earning 
lines, there are no definite regulations for the staff in private 
schools, 

The salaries paid to the various categories of primary 
school teacher and head teacher mentioned above are 
uniform throughout Cambodia. In addition to their salaries 
proper, teachers receive a dependent children’s allowance 
(400 riels per month per child) and a marriage allowance 
provided their wives are not themselves civil servants. The 
following figures illustrate the grades and salary scales for 
teachers (instituteurs) in upper primary schools. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Cambodia. Ministry of Education. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires; Charles Bilodeau, * Compulsory Edu- 
cation in Cambodia’, in Compulsory Education in Cambodia, 
Laos and Viet-Nam, Paris, Unesco, 1954. 160 p. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Table 1 gives incomplete data 
relating to public education during the five-year period. 
Total primary school enrolment of 243,000 in 1954 repre- 
Sents an increase of about 80 per cent over 1950. Secondary 
schools, including one technical college and one normal 
school, had over 4,000 students in 1954. In higher edu- 
cation, there were 118 students at the Institute of Legal, 


Complementary school teachers Statutory salary (riels) 
Special grade Ren et. UAN MEE 69 300 
Head teachers Gradel . . . 60 600 
Head teachers Grade 2... 56 400 
Head teachers Grade 3 cit er ear 52 500 
TeachersGradel. . . . . 48 600 
Teachers Grade 2. . . . . 45 300 
Teachers Grade 3. . . . . 42 000 
TeachersGrade4. . . . . 39 000 
Probationers EV gem ЕСУ 36 000 


A similar pattern exists for qualified teachers in lower 
primary classes (the full range of salary scales being from 
30,000 to 58,800 riels) and for the moniteurs (salary range 
from 25,500 to 46,500 riels). 


Welfare services 


The administrative authorities at the various levels 
(mékhums, chauvaysroks, governors, heads of provinces) 
and the association for the development of education are 
responsible for the running of these services. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most urgent tasks preoccupying the Cambodian Govern- 
ment include: development of the Kompong-Kantuot 
teacher training centre, model schools, workshops for 
manual work, domestic science classes and instruction in 
agriculture (mainly, stockraising), production of school 
textbooks, building of classrooms, opening of rural com- 
munity schools, development of the technical college and 
the school of Cambodian art, establishment of a research 
and statistical office, etc. 
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STATISTICS 


Political and Economic Studies. The number of girls 
enrolled in primary schools has more than tripled in the 
last five years, being 18 per cent of the total enrolment in 
1954, as compared with less than 10 per cent in 1950. 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows a rapid increase 
of primary school enrolment since 1930. However, for the 
last five years, the average enrolment in public primary 
schools was still less than 20 pupils for each 100 children 
estimated 5-14 years old. The proportion of women teachers 
has been increasing, but they make up only about 7 per 
cent of the total teaching staff. The average pupil-teacher 
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ratio had increased from 41 to 44, then decreased to 39, 
during the period 1950-54. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January), by the Central 
Government and local authorities, amounted to 250 million 
riels. This represents an expenditure of about 60 riels per 


inhabitant. Excluding capital expenditure amounting t 
2.3 million riels, 81 per cent of the total current expenditury 
went for primary education, 15 per cent for Seconda: j 
vocational and teacher education, about 4 per cent f 
central administration. Local authorities accounted for 
about 10 per cent of the total educational expenditure, 
(See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Y. А Number of 
Level of education and type of ixistitution School year | ино == mM n Punk 
Primary 
Public modernized pagoda schools , . . . . . . 1954/55 1475 1827 — 69 964 = 
р! 
Pabló elementary sebools oa v m 27-2 ра 761 3134 366 141745 38474 
Public complementary schools , . . . . . E 221 1 248 95 31676 4319 
ОБТ БН NI E ra w rakik. ae та 2451 6 209 461 243 385 42793 
A E A ne . 2248 5164 390 219 328 31821 
Те reae igs) di mime | dosh) wi Palas a Dea 2223 4548 295 198 758 25 408 
e Unos Ve ADU ARS AAA 2046 3 983 237 163 946 18 247 
Me scp ing Are + 3. елей»? Ле etapa 1925 3257 189 134 506 12593 
Secondary 
General 
E A ngo MW MK cone pl ba КИЧ 3 bes * 
Motel л uis Cua Tuer orina 7 ... ... 14202 oe 
CSS eae aot Sa Нејт тк 6 vee vee 13 091 ... 
Prec syst ч, I A a 6 ... ... 3s 
a) о Mes rine 6 . pu 
MER TIT IENE МЕЧЕ oaa 1950/51 4 “ 
Vocational 
Technical college .  . CE a — hu 
Workshop schools . . b EAE eni 1 5 $^ . 
pu vna centre . vana 1 A "EA oan 
ool of Cambodian arts ste ass Plaga loa 1 5 ; 150 DU 
Total y noon. SIE е 31 25 чан 91 imi 
Wes y Dell ed: os tT vie Ol a ee 31 20 = 119 “л 
ЖКА. ón cyt eed SNS 31 23 da us с 
йө e AN A ani 31 22 = 121 e 
Nis jag LU SEN as 1950/51 31 23 - 34 = 
Teacher trainis 
Normal school 
Tal vum ACO al It ЧАН, c: Me Бе Дашы А: 1954/55 1 226 951 .. së 
N š у E producen ЫЕ, mt 1953/54 1 ES г ү, 
САТУ eek EADE А E AY DOS 1952/53 1 köz ЕЧ id 
w ç BEA Ans 4 SL Um bug 1951/52 $ Wt à K 
es AEE ЧЫ SNAN A DEA EEO o 1950/51 1 ИЗ s. 
Higher 
киши of legal, political and economic studies 
otal E jeune LERNTE es ce qas: 2 1954/55 17 1 118 р 
в 1 САЧЫ A УУ о 1953/54 23 1 84 п 
Ge evo AM vU Жыр 1952/53 21 = 98 ps 
wq ed abate es Ж a tus red 1951/52 13 1 84 2 
s is) эби Sl «flips: eor a 1950/51 28 1 87 = 


Note. The statistics refer to public schools s 
1, Including normal school [лак сеш ч 
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Estimated М 
moin | сыа population | шышы 
Total (thousands) | (5- нн ) ratio 
1930 208 12 769 
1931 ... «42 
1932 338 19548 20.9 a da 
1933 ise f 
1934 566 30 532 
1935 EM E 
1946 851 46 532 
937 32] 596 51.0 T 
1938 1033 55 379 i i 
1939 xd et fe 
1940 1037 58 114 
1941 d 2. 
1942 1065 62 129 883 8 
1943 1092 ^re 72 020 
1944 1201 med: 79 940 
1945 1347 84714 
1946 1451 91 992 
1947 1765 84 352 1019 9 
1948 1814 5 112 359 
1949 сай tos Ju 
1950 1925 3251 134 506 
1951 2046 3 983 163 946 
1952 2223 4 548 198 158 18 
1953 2248 5 219 328 
1954 2 457 6 243 385 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in riels) 


Source of funds 
Central Government Local authorities 


Object of expenditure 


Totalexpenditure. + . + + © «© «+ na 250 216 100 224 836 200 25 379 900 
A. Current expenditure . . + + + «+ où 241 916 100 222 536 200 25 379 900 
Central administration... + s s © 5 692 600 3 807 900 
Primary education d БИ 191 099 800 d ten a 
Secondary education and teacher training in R in pen AO 


Vocational education . . + + . 


B. Capital expenditure 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 15,601,000. 

Total area: 3,845,777 square miles; 9,960,547 square kilometres. 

Population density: 4 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1955 
estimate): 19.5. 

National income (1955 estimate): 20,535 million Canadian dollars, 

Official rate of exchange: 1 Canadian dollar = 1.04 U.S. dollars, 


HISTORICAL 


From the seventeenth to the end of the nineteenth century, 
during which period Canada was developing from a pioneer 
land of few settlements to become a thriving nation, 
education was marked by various struggles and contests. 
Two education patterns evolved, the Roman Catholic 
system in Quebec which to a great extent followed the 
‘uropean pattern, and the type developed elsewhere 
which was influenced somewhat by English, Scottish and 
American organization, but developed mainly in each of 
the separate provinces through adapting selected measures 
to meet current needs, then consoli ating the new practice. 
Characteristics which emerged and serve to mark Canadian 
education include provincial autonomy in education, com- 
pulsory education, free publicly supported schools, and a 
school system in which elementary education formed the 
lowest section of a ladder reaching through university. 
Until the year 1815 education was left to private 
initiative, whether on the part of the Church, religious and 
philanthropic societies, individual or community action. 
The first schools had been conducted by priests and 
missionaries of the Roman Catholic church, Jesuits and 
sisters of teachi orders, followed shortly after by the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign E 
Missionary effort on the part of other religious orders soon 
followed. 
Between 1815 and 1845 education was generally under- 
poe ] Р local groups of settlers who received in some cases 
апе; ii 


a school, hiring a teacher, setting a curriculum and in- 
specting the classes. 
Interest in education by the State is first shown in the 


including the setting aside of two quarter sections out of 
each township (36 sections) at the time the provinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta were surveyed. As land grants 
then had little monetary value, direct money grants soon 
followed. The first grant was made by New Brunswick in 
1802. This was followed by Nova Scotia in 1811, Ontario 
7 1825, Quebec in 1829 and the other Provinces at later 
lates. 
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School year: early September to end June (about 200 teaching 
days). 


Prepared in the Education Division of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by F. E. Whitworth, Chief of the Research Section, and 
communicated by the Department of External Affairs in June 
1956.1 


State interest was further shown by the appointment in 
Prince Edward Island in 1837 of a first State super- 
intendent of education, with Quebec following suit in 1842 
and Nova Scotia in 1850. 

By 1875 the rovinces, which had at first given assistance 
without сайта, took over the control of education so as 
to ensure uniformity and to maintain standards throughout 
the province with certified teachers who had normal school 
training. Departments of education, basically similar to 
those found today, were organized in Ontario in 1876 and 
in the other eastern provinces shortly after. The Prairie 
provinces, after bei organized from the North West 
Territories, established departments early in the twentieth 
century. British Columbia was the last to establish its 
department. 

t is difficult to select a single date for the establishment 
of free schools supported by school taxes, in part because 
the practice began in the towns at different times, in part 
because the legislation was sometimes first permissive and 
later obligatory. Generally, however, laws providing for the 
levying of local taxes for school purposes were introduced 
in the period shortly before or after Confederation, that is 
in 1867. 

Compulsory education was a corollary of tax-supported 
publie schools. Other developments which were standard 
practice in Canadian education by 1850 included the intro- 
duction of class teaching, the use of uniform textbooks and 
a definite and rescribed, though bare, curriculum. It is 
only recently that lists of approved books have replaced 
prescribed textbooks in several provinces and that greater 
freedom in determining their curriculum has been left to 
the city schools. А. 

Inspection, which began as haphazard, occasional visits 
by clergymen and school board members, was taken over 
by the provincial departments. The inspectors who were 
appointed to inspect the elementary and high schools were 
members of the provincial civil services, 3 j 

Teacher training began in the Eastern provinces d 
normal schools which were established in the 1840's us 
1850's, and later in the Western Provinces, the last being 
established in Alberta in 1905. 


‘thi jal 

1. The Secretary of State for External Affairs notes that ‘this mater” 
takes into account comments of the Canadian Education Associ 
the Canadian Teachers’ Federation and l'Association Canadienn 
Educateurs de Langue Francaise’, 
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The organization of graded schools, with readers graded 
according to difficulty, was carried out towards the end of 
the nineteenth century, while the curriculam was expanded 
greatly in all grades from 1850 on. 

Education in the Province of Quebec developed somewhat 
differently, although in many ways its growth paralleled 
that of the other provinces. Schools were established both 
by the French who were mainly Roman Catholic, and the 
English who were mostly Protestant. It was agreed as early 
as 1846 that the majority of voters in a parish would elect 
five school commissioners to administer the first publicly 
supported school, but that a minority of four or more 
families might give notice, withdraw, and elect three 
trustees who would erect and manage a separate school. 
Both types of schools received provincial grants. 

By 1859 Quebec had a central authority with divided 
control in which the Provincial Secretary represented edu- 
cation in the cabinet and was directly responsible for 
vocational schools. All education matters concerning the 
public schools came under the authority of the Council of 
Education, composed of Protestant and Roman Catholic 
committees, each of which administered its own schools, 
controlled its normal schools and examined its candidates 
for appointment as school inspectors. 

Likewise education in Canada’s newest province, New- 
foundland, is denominational in all but 33 of its 293 schools. 
Matters of policy are decided by a Council of Education 
founded in 1920 and composed of the Minister, Deputy 
Minister, and four superintendents each of whom is the 
official representative of one of the leading denominations. 
Each superintendent is responsible for administering the 
schools of his denomination and for a division of the work 
of the department. 

During the twentieth century, in addition to expanding 
and consolidating the administrative organization and the 
services already being furnished, most provinces have 
re-organized their school districts into larger administrative 
units. Districts within towns and cities were generally 
amalgamated to form one school unit except for the 
Separate schools. In therural areas there were early attempts 
to form consolidated schools mainly by transporting rural 
pupils to village and town schools, but this movement was 
not too successful. A more recent trend has been to unite 
the one-room rural school districts (averaging about 4 to 
6 miles square in area) into larger administrative areas 
containing from 50 to 80 rural schools, or to unite all of 
the schools in a township or county. Villages, towns and 
cities were included, left out or left free to decide whether 
or not they wished to come into the larger units. Alberta 
in 1936, and British Columbia in 1944, each effected such 
an organization for most of the province by act of the 
legislature. In 1944 Saskatchewan provided for the formation 
of larger units, except in areas where a majority of the 
ratepayers of a proposed district petitioned to the contrary. 

ew Brunswick now uses the county as unit for financing 
à minimum programme. By 1942 Nova Scotia had re- 
organized the 1,708 rural and village units into 21 municipal 
Units. The Protestants in Quebec have reorganized most 
of their smaller schools under 11 county school boards. 
Prince Edward Island and Manitoba each have one large 
unit and Newfoundland has some consolidation of units. 
This trend will probably continue for some time. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis 


The British North America Act which united the Canadian 
provinces under a federal form of government provided by 
Sub-section 93 for provincial autonomy in education: *In 
and for each province the Legislature may exclusively make 
laws in relation to Education. To protect the rights of 
religious minorities, the same act guaranteed that no 
provincial law should prejudicially affect any right or 
privilege with respect to denominational schools which 
existed by law at the time each province became a part of 
the Dominion. 

The Canadian Government was assigned responsibility 
for formal education of the native Indians who are its 
wards, the population in territories beyond the provincial 
boundaries, inmates of penitentiaries, and education 
facilities at all levels for members of the armed forces and, 
Where necessary, for their dependents. 

The legal basis for the organization of public schools in 
all provinces is to be found in the School Acts which have 
from time to time been passed by the provincial legislatures, 
and which are subject to amendment or consolidation as 
are other laws enacted at any session of the legislature. 
These acts cover the organization and administration of the 
schools, including the duties and responsibilities of school 
boards, teachers, parents and pupils. Regulations of the 
departments are concerned with procedures in greater 
detail. 

Since considerable space would be required to give a 
detailed list of all education acts, selected acts passed in 
Ontario are here given as representative of those which were 
generally enacted to meet provincial needs. While there 
were secondary and elementary schools before 1807, the 
first Publie School Act, 1807 (4 Geo. III, Ch. 6, S.V.C.), 
established eight public secondary schools in the province. 
It provided for the appointment of five trustees for each 
district, who were empowered to nominate or dismiss 
teachers, and make rules and regulations for conducting 
the school. 

The Elementary School Act of 1816 (56 Geo. III, Ch. 36, 
S.V.C.) provided that all towns, townships and villages 
should elect school boards of three members empowered to 
provide a school. Each school was supported by a govern- 
ment grant. 

The School Act of 1824, provided for a general Board of 
Education for the province, which became a Council of 
Public Instruction in 1850. It selected textbooks, and 
prescribed courses of study and qualifications of teachers. 

In the meantime other acts such as those of 1841 (485 
Unit, Ch. 18, S.P.C.) and 1849 and 1858 [16 Vict., d 186 
Sec. 10, 11 (4) S.P.C.] provided, among other things, for 
separate schools for a Roman Catholic or Protestant 
minority in any school district, and for the appointment 
of a Chief Superintendent of Education with local county 
superintendents and superindentents for cities and towns. 

The School Act of 1871 (34 Vict., Ch. 33, Sec. 1, 5.0. 
1870-71) provided for free public schools, compulsory 
attendance for four months a year, and county inspectors 
in charge of from 50 to 120 schools. Grammar schools be- 
came high schools. By the Act of 1876 (39 Vict., Ch. 16, 
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S.O. 1875-76) the Education Department was established, 
with the Minister of Education at its head. Subsequent 
changes have been mainly directed towards expanding and 
improving the organization established in 1871. — _ 

Since the Canadian school systems are dynamic and 
developing in a relatively new country with an expanding 
economy and unexploited natural resources, further changes 
are inevitable. Appreciation of the need for improved 
methods and innovations is evident from the appointment 
of a Royal Commission on Education in Ontario, which 
reported in 1950, the appointment of a Royal Commission 
on Public School Finance in Nova Scotia which reported 
in 1954, the Royal Commission on Financing Schools in 
New Brunswick which reported in 1955, as well as a variety 
of efforts undertaken to provide a sufficient number of 
qualified teachers, adequate seating capacity at all levels 
and adequate finance for this. 


Aims 


In Canada the terms primary education, elementary edu- 
cation and public school education are often used inter- 
changeably to refer to the first main division in the school 
system and covering six, seven or eight grades or years. 

The general objective of the provincial departments of 
education is to provide adequate schooling to the end of 
high school for all children of school age so that each pupil 
will receive instruction in a relatively homogeneous group, 
be given sufficient individual attention under the guidance 
of a well-qualified teacher, and learn the basic skills while 
hecoming an accepted member of his social group during 
his first few years of school; and so that his horizon may 
be broadened through formal subjects during the following 
years. To this end, school boards in urban areas aim to 
provide adequate schools conveniently located for ele- 
mentary school youngsters. In rural areas, single-teacher 
units are being replaced by central schools to which pupils 
are transported or where school residences are provided. In 
place of school buses, which are the most usual, snow- 
mobiles or even school launches are used on occasion. For 
more isolated pupils there are correspondence courses, and 
for pupils suffering from mental or physical disabilities 
special schools or classes are provided. 

Professional educators in all provinces have from time to 
time formulated objectives for primary education and 
revised them to reflect a changed perspective. Basically, 
most provinces consider the elementary school to be an 
institution where boys and girls are prepared for living in 
a Christian democracy. They are taught the fundamental 
skills of reading, Writing and arithmetic with emphasis on 
thinking, reasoning, weighing alternatives and drawing 
conclusions. Emphasis is also directed towards having them 
acquire good health habits and skills in co-ordinating mind 
and body through participation in physical activities; 
increasing knowledge of the world around them through 
history and geography taught as social studies; a beginning 
in science through nature study; and progress in communi- 
cating ideas and emotions through the study of English, 
French, or both, art and music. Group enterprise is en- 
couraged as is the use of audio-visual aids when expedient. 

Typical of modern Canadian thinking about the aims of 
education are those expressed by the Royal Commission on 
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Education in Ontario in 1950 as follows: (a) to develo 
capacity to apprehend and practise basic virtues; (b) to 
develop the power to think clearly, independently and 
courageously; (c) to develop talent to understand views of 
others and to express one’s views effectively; (d) to develop 
competence for a suitable occupation; (e) to develop good 
health; (f) to develop aptitude for recreation; (g) to develop 
characteristics for happy family relations; (h) to develop 
good citizenship; (i) to develop the concept that education 
is a continuing process beyond the school. 

A number of provinces, while continuing to provide 
considerable material on the aims and purposes of edu- 
cation, are suggesting that teachers think out and formulate 
immediate objectives for each class—and ultimate goals as 
well. The Saskatchewan curriculum, for example, after 
listing 12 general aims adds: ‘These are some of the 
objectives which teachers should bear in mind in all their 
teaching, but the list is not to be considered as exhaustive,’ 
The Alberta department recommends that teachers consider 
the functional objectives of each course and grade: ‘Every 
teacher who strives for professional status must be willi 
to devote some effort to reflective thinking, from which 
should emerge a concept of the goals he can willingly 
promote and defend. It would be most unusual, and perhaps 
unfortunate, if the reflective thinking brings all of our 
teachers to identical conclusions. It would be equally 
unfortunate, if, in the main, there is not a basic consistency 
and harmony in the goals to which the teachers of Alberta 
subscribe.” 

To assist the teachers in formulating objectives the 
department issued a 77 page bulletin containing chapters 
on the following: foundations of education, social needs and 
social structure, the pupil, his growth and the learning 
process. 


Compulsory education 


All ten provinces have enacted compulsory school attend- 
ance acts, although the ages at which attendance is 
obligatory vary somewhat among the provinces. Entrance 
to school is required at age 6 in four provinces and at age 
7 in the remaining six. Pupils are expected to continue in 
regular attendance until age 13 in one province, 14 in three a 
provinces, 15 in four provinces and 16 in the remaining two; 
although age 16 is compulsory in Nova Scotia only in the 
urban areas. Pupils are expected to complete the school 
year in which they reach the age beyond that of compulsory 
attendance. Where compulsory education extends to age 
16, most pupils spend one or two years in high school. 
Entrance to the elementary school is usually at age 
whether entrance is from kindergartens, as in many o 
or directly into Grade 1. Since most Canadian parents wis! 
to have their children enter school as soon as possible, schoo 
boards must decide whether age 6 means having reac’ de 
their sixth birthday by September, or whether it is sufficien 
that they reach that age during the fall term. | 1 
To enforce the attendance acts, school districts are dé 
quired to appoint attendance officers, each of whom геро! 
monthly to his senior officer, and conducts his work unt 


1. Alberta. Department of Education. Bulletin I: Foundations ў 
Education. 1949, р. 8 
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the local school inspector. He is notified by the school 
principal of any absentees and takes appropriate action, 
according to law, against the parents, which usually consists 
of warning them and, where necessary, bringing them before 
a magistrate. 

According to the laws of the various provinces, children 
of compulsory school age may be excused from regular 
attendance for some or all of the following reasons: (a) the 
child is being adequately instructed at home or elsewhere; 
(b) the child is unable to attend school because of sickness; 
(c) a magistrate or board of trustees deems it necessary for 
the child to maintain himself or others, or for children of 
14 or older to help on the home farm for a specified max- 
imum period during the year; (d) there is no school within 
a prescribed walking distance and no conveyance provided; 
(e) the school lacks sufficient accommodation, or the child 
has successfully passed a specified grade, e.g., Grade 8 in 
Saskatchewan. 

A family allowance paid by the Federal Government to 
the families of children up to age 16 has kept a number of 
children in school, as payments are only made while children 
are in regular attendance. 


Administrative pattern 


Two diagrams (pages 204, 205) illustrate the administration 
of education in the Canadian provinces. The first is intended 
to represent the sort of organization found in all provinces 
except Quebec, although it does not show the exact organi- 
zation in any one province: no one province will have all 
of the positions indicated, nor have the responsibilities 
divided as indicated. On the other hand a number of 
provinces have additional personnel to meet specific needs. 

The second diagram illustrates the organization in the 
Province of Quebec, which is sufficiently different to warrant 
being shown separately. The main points of difference are 
that Quebec has virtually two systems of public education, 
each under a separate committee, and many special schools 
which are not under the superintendent of education but 
directly under the Provincial Secretary or someotherdepart- 
ment of government. These may consult with the super- 
intendent or members of the department in preparing the 
curricula. 

There is ultimate control of education by the electorate, 
since voters elect the members of both the provincial 
legislature and the school boards. Before enacting school 
laws the legislature is reasonably aware of the wishes of the 
electorate and in some cases is fulfilling promises made 
during election campaigns. 

{ The school board, as shown near the base of the diagram, 
is mainly responsible for providing and administering the 
schools. The school acts of each province set forth the types 
of schools which may be organized and conditions governing 
their establishment. The initiative in establishing new 
school districts may be assumed by residents of the area, 
a private company or by the department. School boards to 
be formed may vary in the number of trustees, terms of 
office, and methods of election or appointment. In Ontario, 
for example, rural boards are usually formed of three 
trustees elected for three years, one member being replaced 
each year after the first year. Township boards consist of 
five trustees elected for two years; two and three members 


being elected on alternate years after the first. The election 
is conducted at the same time as the municipal election. 
Consolidated school districts elect five trustees for three 
years, while small towns and villages elect six trustees for 
two years. City high school boards may be appointed. 
Separate school boards are elected by those ratepayers who 
pay separate school taxes. 


Finance 


Income for the support of public elementary and secondary 
education comes almost wholly from local taxation and 
provincial grants. In six of the provinces, the elementary 
and secondary schools of each school district are under a 
single board which budgets for both divisions at the same 
time. In the other four provinces the elementary and 
secondary schools may be under the same or separate 
boards. In villages and small towns it is not unusual to 
have all grades through high school taught in the same 
building, and financed as a unit. 

In preparing a budget for the year, school boards estimate 
the amount required after consideration of the educational 
programme, expenditures during previous years, and the 
amounts previously received through school grants and 
other sources. Most school boards submit their requirements 
to the local municipal councils, which are obliged to levy 
for and collect the required amounts. These are levied 
annually along with other municipal taxes. School boards 
in Quebec, Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, how- 
ever, may levy for and collect taxes directly. Assessment 
for school taxes is generally based on the valuation of land 
and buildings, including improvements. As larger adminis- 
trative units are formed, the trend is to equalize assessment 
over the area; in some provinces it is equalized throughout 
the province. 

Provincial grants to education vary considerably in 
amount and method of apportionment from province to 
province. Grants are generally of two types, basic and 
special. The basic grant may be calculated on one or 
more of such factors as a set minimum cost, an amount 
per classroom, salary and qualifications of the teacher, and 
average attendance. All provinces attempt to equalize 
revenue somewhat, through calculating grants partly on 
the basis of need. Special grants are those paid to assist 
the schools to provide transportation, music, arts and 
crafts, special classes, equipment, buildings, night classes, 
and such. ч 

All the provinces have enacted regulations controlling 
the construction of schools. Many of them provide plans 
and architectural services, or require that all plans must 
be approved. They prescribe the regulations concerning the 
issuing of debentures and may provide grants to assist in 
erecting the first school. ў 

Newfoundland schools are PU wae mainly from pro- 
vincial funds, fees and individual contributions of mone: 
and services. Quebec is the only other province in whic! 
fees may be charged in the elementary grades. ; 

The relative amounts received by the school boards in 
the 10 provinces from provincial grants, local taxation and 
all other sources were in 1952-53 as in the table on page 206. 

Schools for Indians in the provinces, and for Indians and 
Eskimos in the territories outside the provinces, are financed 
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PROVINCES OTHER THAN QUEBEC 


MINISTERS OF 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 
administering schools or courses 

— Agriculture 

— Health ond Welfare 
7 Lobour 

— Trade and Industry 


ern e e e e e m e Á i 


_————- 


| Advisory Council | 


ae | 


end Senate 


Provincial 
University 


Special programmes 
опа i 
teacher training 


Supervision (general), 
curriculum, 
teaching aids 


Records and registry 


Regional inspectors 
Assistants 
Supervisors 


B, 
School boards 
(3 


GLOSSARY 
Nore. This diagram represents an *aver- are governed by a senate and board school accounts and grants; adminis- 
age’ of the nine systems outside Quebec; of governors in which the members are trative and personnel matters; school 
some of the organs, e.g. ‘advisory council’, elected, appointed or serve ex officio, planning, building, maintenance and 
‘secretary or editor” may not be found 6. Deputy Minister: permanent civil equipment; school transportation and 
in all provinces, service head of the Department of boarding allowances. A department 
Education; advises Minister on policy comptroller usually is in charge of 
and carries out policy enunciated by departmental finance. Miscellaneous 
1. Provincial Legislature: elected body, Minister. other divisions may include a text- 
responsible for education throughout 1. Secretary or Editor: an official who book branch, which purchases author- 
the province, assists in preparation of annual or ized books from publishers and distri- 
2, Minister of Education: member of the other reports and performs such other butes to the schools free or at quantity 
Provincial cabinet who determines, in functions as required, rates, a superannuation commission, 
collaboration with other cabinet mi- 8. Supervision (general), curriculum, a division of physical fitness or com- 
nisters, broad education policy of teaching aids: supervision is the munity programmes. 
the Government, and who is Tespon- responsibility of the chief superinten- ll. Records and registry: The Дер 
sible to the legislature for the satis- dent or superintendents of elementary mental registrar keeps official recor 5 
factory operation of the education and secondary education, who may of certification, classification ап 
System. also be responsible for special pro- other teacher records; the prepares 
3. Ministers of other Departments ad- grammes and services, tion, administration and records o 
ministering schools or courses: Depart- 9. Special programmes and services, provincial examinations; the regis 
ments of Agriculture (agricultural and teacher training: directors or super- tration of private academic, business 
homecraft courses), Health and Wel- visors are in charge of special pro- and trade schools, and teacher ex- 
fare (industrial, i.e., reform schools), grammes and services such as physical change. йй 
Labour (apprenticeship, vocational education and health, art, music, 12. Regional inspectors, assistants r 
Te-training), Trade and Industry industrial arts, home economics, and Supervisors: supervision of schools ane 
(fisheries education) and various modern language; special services such liaison between the provincial depara 
others In some provinces, as guidance, audio-visual programmes ment and the local education author 
4, Advisory Council: a body of from 5 to and aids; adult education; correspond- ities. ^ 
15 appointed, elected or ex-officio ence courses; classes for atypical 13. School boards: local education aut 
members PUES advises Ups on children; regular sessions, summer ities; school boards aro, eec 
matters of education generally. sessions and in- aining gram rea and have gt 
5. Board of Governors and Senate, Pro- for teachers, Las ii Md. rie employment an 
vincial University. Six provinces have 10. Business administration: Business ad- discipline of teachers, maintenance 0 
chartered provincialuniversities which ministration in the department covers local schools, etc. 
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QUEBEC (D 
LEGISLATURE DE LA PROVINCE 
Q O 
SECRÉTAIRE DE LA PROVINCE AUTRES DEPARTEMENTS 
A ДОЦ 
— Agriculture 
@ Surintendant (5) ud 
de l'instruction publique Ecoles des beaux-arts — Bien-être Social et 
Š Conservatoire de musique et Jeunesse 
Conseil ecrétariat administratif] d'or! dramatique — Industrie е! Commerce! 


Hautes études commerciales 
Ecole polytechnique 


— Mines 


de l'instruction publique 


@ Н Enseignement postscolaire — Santé 
Secrétaire catholique @ Secrétaire protestant 1] — Terres et Foréts 
(Q) Comité catholique ()_Comité protestant Se ae ------ Travail 
= а 
Inspection et administration Inspection et administration 
de l'enseignement catholique de l'enseignement protestant 
O (9 7 
In: tion régi Inspection 
des bolt бтен 
(9 (9 
Commissions scolaires Commissions scolaires 
@ O 
Directeurs d'école, Instituteurs Directeurs d'école, Instituteurs 
GLOSSARY 


1. Législature de la Province: Provincial 
Legislature (elected), 

2. Secrétaire de la Province: Provincial 
Secretary; member of Cabinet with 
responsibility for education. 

3. Autres départements: government de- 
partments, other than Education, 
administering schools and courses: 
Agriculture: orphanages, schools of 
agriculture, agronomy, dairying, 
homecraft and home economics, 
Veterinary science; 

Bien-Etre Social et Jeunesse/Social Wel- 
fare and Youth: Youth protection 
schools, technical schools, furniture- 
making schools, schools of applied 
and graphic arts, schools for workers 
in automobile industry and for navi- 
gation and marine engineering, schools 
of paper-making and textiles; 
Industrie et Commerce/Trade and 
Commerce: schools for hotel managers; 
Mines: prospector schools; 
Santé/Health: courses for health in- 
spectors, schools for physically and 
mentally handicapped children; 
Terres et Foréts|Lands and Forests: 
Schools of forestry and saw-milling; 
Travail/Labour: apprentice training. 

4. Surintendent de l’ Instruction Publique: 
Superintendent of Education; perma- 
nent head of Education Department, 
which is the executive arm of the 
Council of Education (see 1). 

5. Ecoles des beaux-arts: fine arts schools. 
Conservatoire de musique et d'art dra- 


matique: school of music and drama. 
Hautes études commerciales: commer- 
cial colleges. 

Ecole polytechnique: technical college. 
Enseignement ^ post-scolaire: night 
classes. 

6. Secrétariat administratif: administra- 
tive secretariat, registrar, chief 
accountant, stationery keeper, etc. 

7. Conseil de 1*Instruction Publique: 
Council of Education; a body com- 
prising a Catholic and a Protestant 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of the Superintendent (see 4), which 
nominally has authority over the 
whole education system. In practice 
it rarely meets, and the two com- 
mittees work separately (see8 and 10). 

8 and 9. Secrétaire catholique, Secrétaire 
protestant: The Catholic and Protestant 
Secretaries are deputies to the Super- 
intendent (see 4), act as secretaries of 
their respective committees (see 10 and 
11), and are in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Catholic and Protestant 
school systems respectively. 

10 and 11. Comité catholique, Comité pro- 
testant: The Catholic and Protestant 
Committees sit separately. Each is 
responsible for the organization, ad- 
ministration and discipline of its 
schools, teacher training schools, in- 
spectors and examinations. Each 
makes recommendations to the Ca- 
binet concerning school grants and 
certain appointments. 


12. Inspection et administration de l'en- 
seignement catholique: Officials con- 
cerned with supervision, control and 
administration of the Catholic school 
system, notably: assistant secretary 
(and director-general) and two as- 
sociate inspectors-general of normal 
schools; inspector-general and two 
associate inspectors of Catholic 
schools; director of research; visitor- 
in-chief, family institutes of Quebec; 
associate directors of building serv- 
ices (3); special officer of Catholic 
conveyance; director, departmental 
examinations; editor of school journal; 
supervisor of agriculture. 

13. Inspection et administration de l'en- 
seignement protestant: officials con- 
cerned with supervision, control and 
administration of Protestant schools, 
inspector of Protestant high schools, 
special officers (3), supervisor of 
English education, supervisor of 
French education, director for teacher 
education, film librarian, etc. 

14. Inspection régionale: regional inspec- 
torate; each regional inspector has a 
staff of rural inspectors, There are 
also urban inspectors. 

15. Inspection des écoles élementaires: 
elementary school inspectors, 

16. Commissions scolaires: school boards, 
elected by voters of an area. 

17. Directeurs d'école, instituteurs: princi- 
pals, teachers. 
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Per cent of revenue from 


E Provincial grants Local taxation Other sources 
Newfoundland . . 81 0 19 
Prince Edward Island 51 45 4 
Nova Scotia WES 41 56 3 
New Brunswick . . 44 56 0 

uebec . . А 28 68 4 
tario . 34 65 1 
Manitoba . 30 10 0 
Saskatchewan 26 11 3 
Alberta en 31 69 0 
British Columbia 21 69 4 
Canada—total 32 66 2 


by the Federal Government, with the exception of certain 
church schools which are however heavily subsidized. 

Private schools for elementary pupils neither receive 
grants from the government nor revenue from local taxation, 
with the exception of some independent schools in Quebec 
which are subsidized by the province. They may depend 
exclusively on fees and gifts or be partly or fully supported 
by the sponsoring body, which is most often one of the 
churches. A few colleges are trust foundations, or the campus 
is a gift and operated by a hoard of governors as a non-profit 
corporation. On the average 80 per cent of their revenue 
comes from fees. 

Services and supplies furnished by the schools vary some- 
what from province to province. Reading texts are generally 
supplied to elementary pupils and some provinces provide 
all the books used. Hot lunches may be provided free or 
partially subsidized by provincial grants. The amount of 
material supplied free for audio-visual presentation varies 
considerably, Where textbooks and other materials are not 


supplied by the school boards they are to be provided by 
the parents. 


Supervision and control 


The departments of education are organized essentially to 
provide adequate schooling for children of school age and, 
to this end, they draw up programmes of study for the 
schools, authorize textbooks, issue regulations covering the 
qualifications of teachers, prepare specifications for buildings 
and «арав ва and certikcate teachers, make grants in 
accordance wi: rescribed re, tions, and su i 
work of the йс ү Ee js 
_Certain of the А age supervisors or directors may be 
directly responsible for Supervising their specialty in the 
schools and they co-operate with the elementary school 
inspectors and school supervisors to see that the work is 
carried out. However, to ensure adequate administration 
of education throughout the province according to the 
School Act and departmental regulations and to maintain 
or raise the standard of instruction, the departments of 
education appoint local inspectors who inspect the schools, 
advise the teachers and school boards and report to the 
евна 
uch inspectors have always been expected to reside in 
the district they supervise, and to take an active part in the 
educational and cultural activities of the community. The 
area covered by an inspector varies from province to 
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province and within the province. Cities generally have one 
or more inspectors located within their area, while rural 
inspectors may be expected to supervise as many as 195 
schools scattered over a wide area. 

To assist with the work of inspection, several provinces 
have provided each inspector with a secretary or assistant, 
or have appointed additional special supervisors of music, 
art, home economics, industrial arts and guidance. : 

With the establishment of larger units of school adminis. 
tration—of from 70 or more rural and village schools in 
some of the western provinces—a superintendent (inspector) 
has been put in charge of supervising each area and advising 
the unit board. 

The work of an inspector, who acts as liaison between 
the department, the teachers and the school boards, covers 
a wide variety of responsibilities. He makes one or two 
classroom visits each school day to evaluate progress, assist 
and stimulate the teacher and collect information for the 
department. He consults with members of school boards, 
He assists with conventions, conferences, workshops and 
study-group meetings with teachers, and other projects 
connected with in-service training. On occasion he may 
prepare circulars and bulletins, arrange special programmes 

campaigns for the Junior Red Cross, music, drama, 
sports, ‘education week’, and school grounds improvement 
campaigns. He may undertake to survey or evaluate pro- 
gress in the schools and encourage diagnostic and remedial 
work where necessary. " 

During an inspection the inspector is concerned with the 
maintenance of sanitary conditions in the school. Often he 
is accompanied by a publie health nurse who gives the 
pupils a health examination. Some school boards supply 
dental services at a reduced rate and may arrange for 
accident insurance for pupils participating in sports. 
Provincial departments of public health may inspect and 
must approve sanitary facilities in schools. 

Except for inspectors in the large cities, деше 
school inspectors are provincial civil servants. In generi 
candidates must be university graduates with advanced 
professional training in education and five or more years 
of successful teaching, and may be required to qualify 
through an oral or written examination and interview. > 
Ontario they must have qualified for a public schoo 
inspectors’ certificate and be successful in written and or 
examinations. d 

At present there are some 500 provincially employe 
inspectors of elementary schools, exclusive of chief super- 
intendents and assistants, departmental directors and иа 
visors, and superintendents employed by cities. In Que ie 
and Ontario, inspectors may be selected to inspect pubie 
or separate schools exclusively. NE. 

Public school inspectors regularly visit schools in In п 
reservations and schools of the Armed Forces in the pr? 
vinces. 


ORGANIZATION 


š f 
Two diagrams (pages 208, 211) illustrate the main types ° 
educational organizations found in the Canadian рон 
the one in Catholic Quebec and the other elsewhere. ther 
for Quebec shows greater variety in types of schools 0 
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than academic, and indicates that greater emphasis isplaced 
on this type of education. The second diagram indicates 
that the 12, or 13, grades in the elementary and secondary 
division of the school system may be found organized in 
a number of ways. 


Pre-primary schools 


Institutions providing for the education of children below 
the age of 6 are of three main types: day nursery, nursery 
school, and kindergarten. 

The day nursery (garderie) is designed primarily for the 
care of children of working parents, who leave them there 
for the full day. Children as young as 1j years may be 
admitted. About two-thirds of the thirty-odd day nurseries 
in Canada in 1948 were conducted by public and private 
welfare agencies. 

The nursery school (école maternelle) is usually a private 
institution which may be operated as a co-operative enter- 
prise, or for profit. Most nursery school children are 3 or 
4 years of age, and attend the school for only half the day. 
It is estimated that there are more than 200 nursery schools 
in Canada. 

The kindergarten (jardin d'enfants) is to be found in the 
public schools in most of the large urban centres, and there 
are private kindergartens as well. Most kindergartens enrol 
only 5-year-olds but some also have 4-year-old groups. 

Programmes in pre-primary institutions are usually 
planned to help the child develop personal skills and habits, 
live acceptably with others, and provide an opportunity for 
him to express himself. Activities include music, stories and 
handwork indoors, free play with large equipment outdoors, 
and regularly scheduled lunch, toilet and rest periods. As 
the child approaches the age of entry to the first grade of 
the elementary school, simple concepts of language and 
number are introduced as a preparation for the more formal 
study to follow. 

In 1952-53 there were more than 100,000 children 
attending such schools—about 15 per cent of all children 
in the age group 4—5. Much of the growth of early childhood 
education has taken place during the last 10 or 12 years. 
All except the four Atlantic provinces now have enacted 
legislation covering pre-primary education. In no case is 
attendance compulsory. 

Supplementing this pattern, the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation provides a 15-minute programme called *Kin- 
dergarten of the Air’ five days a week during the fall, winter 
and spring. It has a large and enthusiastic audience. 

Several provinces have established centres for the certifi- 
cation of teachers in kindergartens and some provide special 
classes at summer schools for qualified teachers. Others are 
expected to complete a one or two-year kindergarten or 
elementary course of training in a teachers’ college. Nursery 
school teachers are usually certified teachers or university 
graduates in psychology or related fields. 


Primary schools 


The basic pattern of organization—and one that remains 
throughout some provinces, and in sections of other 
Provinces—was the 8-4 plan providing 12 years of ele- 
mentary and secondary education and leading to entrance 


to university. Since in Canada there are ten independent 
provincial systems of education, variations are to be 
expected and today the elementary section may be of six, 
seven or eight years and the first six years may be divided 
into two sections of three years each. It is the purpose of 
the first section gradually to make, or complete, the 
transition from the informal activity of home, nursery or 
kindergarten to formal procedures in the fundamental 
school subjects of reading, writing and arithmetic, and to 
stress the cultivation of group membership. The second 
three-year period continues the same subjects and adds a 
knowledge of the world around through the study of history 
and geography as social studies; makes a start in science 

through nature study; obtains good health habits through 

participation in physical activities; and improves the pupils" 

ability in communication through the use of English, 

French, art and music. 

In the Roman Catholic system of Quebec the elementary 
section covers seven years, after which period the pupil 
enters the eight-year classical college, leading towards a 
baccalauréat, or the secondary school in which he or she 
selects a general, commercial or other course of study. 
The secondary division covers the school years 8 to 12, 
although many girls leave to enter schools of domestic arts, 
or nursing, or complete the commercial course before that 
time. Similarly many boys enter the trade or technical 
schools at the end of the primary school or after two years 
of secondary school. 

From 2 to 4 per cent of elementary and secondary pupils 
in all provinces (except Quebec where the number increases 
to 10 per cent) attend private schools. 

Courses in the private academic schools closely parallel 
those in the public schools. However—depending on the 
sponsoring body or clientele of the school—greater emphasis 
may be placed on religion, character and the arts, sports or 
practical subjects. 

The school year in most provinces is from 1 2 to 
30 June the following year. School opens on the first Tues- 
day in September and closes at the end of June, with 
vacations of around ten days at Christmas and at Easter. 
School is open five days a week, from Monday to Friday, 
the usual school day being from nine in the morning to four 
in the afternoon with a lunch period of one hour and a half, 
although all or any of these times may vary as much as half 
an hour in various school systems. There are generally two 
hundred teaching days in the school year. 


Curriculum. Each provincial department issues a curriculum 
for its elementary schools, except in Quebec where the 
Catholic and Protestant committees each issue one. Present 
programmes differ considerably from those of 20 or more 
years ago. At that time the courses of study outlined in 
detail the items which were to be covered in each grade and 
prescribed the texts or parts of texts to be used. Now the 
work to be covered, as outlined in the section on aims of 
education, is given with suggestions for the time to be 
allocated to the various subject divisions of work and for 
methods of teaching. A good deal is now left to the initiative 
of the teacher, and even the pupils are encouraged to assist 
in planning enterprises. 

Lo ишанга programme of studies for the elementary 
school, consideration is given not only to the nature of the 
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Kindergorten Elementory school 


Nursery school 


Junior high school 


Senior high school 


Vocational and 
commercial high schools 


Vocational, technical and 
professional institutes 
ond schools 


elementary school: primary school. 

high school: secondary school with four- or 
five-year courses of academic, commer- 
cial, technical or composite type. The 
larger high schools may be known as 
collegiates. 

junior college: non-degree granting college; 
some junior colleges combine the upper 
years of high school and first years of 
undergraduate study; others have a 
high school department affiliated to a 
university. 


GLOSSARY 


junior high school: lower general secondary 
school comprising the two upper grades 
of the regular elementary school and the 
first da of high school. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school for 4- 
and 5-year-olds, 

nursery school: pre-primary school for 3- 
to 5-year-olds. 

school for nurses: vocational training 
school, 

senior high school: upper secondary 
school, 

teachers’ college: teacher training college, 
sometimes known as normal school. 


vocational and commercial high school: 
secondary schools with four-year (and, 
in some schools only, five-year) courses 
emphasizing vocational subjects. — , 
vocational, technical and professional insti- 
tutes and schools: vocational bs 
schools of agriculture, art, music aní 
technical training; the technical insti- 
tutes may be at post-secondary level. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Institutions of higher education. 
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child's development but to the kind of society in which he 
lives and for which he is being prepared. In the Roman 
Catholic elementary schools, considerable emphasis is placed 


which bases its way of life upon the Christian ideal. То ы 
end the school should help the child to understan 
nature of his environment." 


on religion, use of the mother tongue and on home economies 
for the girls and arts and crafts for the boys. About one- 
eighth of the time isgivenspecifically to religious study during 
the first five years, which however permeates most of the 
classes throughout the day. The Programme of Studies for 
Ontario states that: ‘The schools of Ontario exist for the 
purpose of preparing children to live in a democratic society 
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the work of one grade in a city school or up to 9 5 
in a rural one-room school. An idea of scheduling WO ich 
given in the Saskatchewan and Ontario curricula W ie 
recommend the distribution of the school day ашр i 
subject matter roughly as indicated, with the understa) s 
that time devoted to English will be decreased from 


CANADA 


than 40 per cent to about 25 per cent in the higher grades; 
and that for social studies, science and mathematics will 
be proportionately increased. 

In the following typical curriculum 10 per cent means 
about one-half hour per school day: English, 30 per cent; 
social studies, 20; health and physical training, 8; nature 
science, 8; arithmetic, 8; music, 8; art, 8; all others, 10 per 
cent. 

The same provincial curriculum is to be used in both 
rural and urban schools. One-quarter of all teachers teach 
in rural schools and 70 per cent of these in one-room schools. 
Rural school teachers must teach all subject matter to all 
of the elementary grades represented and in some cases 
instruct a number of high school pupils as well. Some 
grouping of classes for selected subjects may be recom- 
mended, as is done in Saskatchewan. In the urban schools 
there is usually only one grade to a room, assigned to a 
*home-room teacher’ who is responsible for teaching the 
regular school subjects. Specialists may be employed to 
instruct the classes in art, music, shopwork, household 
science, physical training and a second language. 

There are special schools and classes for atypical children 
conducted by the provincial departments and local edu- 
cation authorities. These supplement the ordinary publicly 
controlled schools or are a part of them. These schools and 
classes serve children who are unable to take full advantage 
of instruction in the regular classes. 

Among the special schools are five residential schools for 
the blind and eight for the deaf, all of which are provincially 
controlled or heavily subsidized by the province. In addition 
there are residential schools for mentally defective children, 
reformative and corrective institutions such as industrial 
farms where juvenile delinquents are detained for varying 
реки though usually not for more than one or two years. 
special schooling is provided for patients in tuberculosis 
institutions and mental hospitals. 

In addition to these, many school boards have provided 
special or auxiliary classes with assistance in organization 
and maintenance from the provincial departments. Such 
classes are designed to provide special facilities for children 
who have physical impairments or learning difficulties. 
Classes for mentally retarded pupils are provided in all 
provinces, at least in the larger cities. Other classes are for 
those with defective sight, defective hearing or other 
physical handicaps. 

Some of the schools are organized in three streams, one 
for each of the slow learners, the average and the bright; 
Т ку school systems have provided classes for the very 

right. 

Schools for the Indians within a province generally follow 
the curriculum of that province but emphasize such studies 
as shop work and home economics. Outside the provinces 
the Indians and Eskimos may be prepared for high school 
but emphasis is on practical studies to enable them to live 
a fuller life when they return to the tribe. 


Promotion and examinations. Promotion from grade to grade 
generally takes place at the end of the school year, although 
there are a few schools which promote pupils semi-annually. 
Few provinces now make use of standard examinations in 
the elementary grades, and where these are used the pupil’s 
answers are graded by his teacher. The provinces which 


maintain such examinations consider that they not only 
give the teacher some idea of how a pupil is doing in 
comparison with other pupils throughout the province but 
help in establishing province-wide standards. 

Promotion is the responsibility of the teacher, or teacher 
and principal, and is usually based on the results of exercises 
and tests conducted throughout the year, and such other 
considerations as physical and mental characteristics and 
ability to benefit from the work of the next higher grade. 

In several provinces the trend in reporting to parents is 
to comment on the pupil’s attitude to his work and his 
accomplishment considering his ability rather than re- 
porting percentages obtained on competitive examinations 
and his standing in class. 

High school entrance certificates are granted by some 
provinces to pupils who have successfully completed the 
elementary school grades, but little emphasis is now placed 
on these, since most occupations with education require- 
ments demand at least some high school training. 

Entrance to secondary schools in Canada follows the 
successful completion of the elementary grades, although 
occasionally a mature person is permitted to enrol if he has 
prepared himself so as to benefit from such instruction. 
Adults are encouraged to enter night classes. In some cities 
and towns pupils who are not academically inclined are 
urged to enter commercial or technical courses rather than 
the academic secondary schools. 

All departments of education provide each of their 
schools with a school register in which the teacher enters 
the name, grade and age of all pupils enrolled in her classes 
and keeps count of the daily attendance for all school days. 
These remain in the custody of the school. In addition most 
provinces recommend that a cumulative record card be kept 
for each pupil and go with him from class to class. On this 
his age, health data, school progress and test results will 
be entered with considerable relevant material concerning 
his social adjustment, participation in sports, and so on. 
These cards are used by the teachers in guidance, placement 
in a group of slow-learners, average, or bright, and for 
vocational guidance and placement. 


Teaching staff. During the past 15 years all provinces, at 
least at one time or another, have been faced with the 
serious problem of securing sufficient qualified teachers to 
man the schools. Each year it is necessary to train new 
teachers not only to replace those who have left the pro- 
fession but to fll such new posts as have been created 
because of the increasing school population. Each a 
15 to 20 per cent of the 106,000 or more established positions 
in the public and separate schools must be filled by plass 
ments, with an additional 4 per cent being addedto l new 
positions. Because of this, few provinces have at all times 
strictly maintained their entrance standards to the teaching 
profession, but have lowered them to attract candidates 
with less of formal education. Р 

Some provinces have resorted to the expedient of 
providing short courses which allow the successful candi- 
dates to teach for one year, or two; others have deemed it 
necessary to provide pupils with correspondence courses 
and employ as study supervisors married women or girls 
who could not qualify for normal school entrance. Married 
women with teaching certificates have been encouraged to 
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return to teaching and qualified teachers have been brought 
into the country from Great Britain. 

In addition to the teachers in the public school system 
there are many others needed to fill the ranks of the private 
schools, which employ 6,000 or more teachers; around 650 
in the Indian and Eskimo schools, and about 200 in the 
overseas schools of the armed forces. 

Admission requirements to the teachers’ training colleges 
vary somewhat from province to province but ordinarily 
require graduation from high school—in some provinces at 
the junior matriculation level, in others at the senior, which 
is one year beyond. 

Each candidate may be required to take an oath of 
allegiance, or be a British subject, be at least 17, or 18, 
years of age, pass a prescribed medical examination and 
complete the required entrance forms. The regular course 
generally runs from the middle of September to the middle 
of June. Fees, where charged, vary from $5 to $10 a course 
to regular university course fees; and expenses for the 
school year amount to from $700 to $900, including board 
and lodging. Summer school courses for teachers usually last 
for four or six weeks and provide additional general or 
specialized training, and may give credits towards a 
university degree. 

In several provinces candidates for elementary school 
certificates attend a teachers’ college (normal school), where 
they spend one year takin, eur аз courses and re- 
fresher courses in the school subjects they will teach, and 
practice teaching to prepare themselves for teaching in 
rural schools or in the elementary division of other schools. 
In other provinces, and the number is growing, all teachers- 
in-training enrol in a university course leading to a degree 
in education, whether the first year is taken at a normal 
school or a university. They are given certificates after 
completing each year's work and may teach or return to 
the university after one or more years of training. 

In Quebec, Roman Catholic boys and girls enter separate 


écoles normales for one year of training for teaching in an 
école élémentaire. Members of religious orders preparing to 
teach enter one of the 30 scholasticate écoles normales fae 
women and 14 for men. Protestant teachers are prepared 
in their own institution. 

Most elementary school teachers begin their careers in 
rural schools. In addition to such help as they may receive 
from the school inspector, a few provinces have provided 
*helping* teachers to assist the new entrants until they gain 
experience. 

Each department of education has enacted regulations to 
control the certification, employment and dismissal of 
teachers. Most of them have prescribed the contract form 
which must be used. A copy is forwarded by the school 
board to be kept on file at provincial headquarters, Regu- 
lations cover the length of notice required before a teacher 
can leave her position and the reasons for which she can 
be dismissed from her post. There is provision for any 
teacher to request an impartial board of appeal if she thinks 
she has been wrongfully dismissed. 

Most teachers in cities, towns and organized rural areas 
are on salary schedules which provide for continuous 
employment; for a salary, based on position held, with 
annual increases for experience and specified amounts for 
additional education; and for the possible assumption of 
such posts as supervisor, department head, and principal. 
Many of the systems have a single salary schedule formen and 
women for all positions in the elementary and secondary di- 
visions, with salary and increases depending on education and 
training, experience and responsibility. However, the aver- 
age salary for men is above that for women, in part because 
of the higher turnover among women and in part because 
men are more often appointed to supervisory positions. 

The majority of teachers subscribe to a provincial super- 
annuation scheme which provides a pension at the age of 
65 (60 for women in some cases), or earlier in case of dis- 
ability. They are also members of a provincial, professional 
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без Separate institutions for boys and 
girls, 


centres d'apprentissage des métiers du báti- 
ment: vocational training school for 
apprentices in the building trades, 
collège classique: general secondary school 
with academic course. 
école d'architecture: vocational training 
school of architecture. 
école d'arts et métiers: vocational training 
School for various trades, 
école de laiterie: vocational training school 
for workers in dairying industry. 
école de marine: vocational training school 
of navigation and marine engineering. 
école de papeterie: vocational training 
school for workers in the papermaking 
industry, with courses at secondary and 
post-secondary level. 
école de pédagogie familiale: advanced 
vocational training school of home eco- 
nomics and child care. 
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école des arts graphiques: vocational train- 
ing school of printing, book manufac- 
ture and related trades. 

école des beaux-arts: vocational training 
school of fine arts. 

école des textiles: vocational training school 
for techniciansin the textile industry, 

école d'infirmières: vocational training 
school of nursing. 

école du meuble: vocational training school 
of furniture making and interior deco- 
ration, 

école élémentaire: primary school. 

école forestière: vocational training school 
of forestry. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school. 

école moyenne d'agriculture: vocational 
school giving practical training in agri- 
culture. 

école moyenne familiale et école des métiers 
féminins: vocational training schools of 
home economics and women's trades, 

école normale: teacher training school. 


école secondaire: general secondary school, 
including schools previously known a8 
école primaire complémentaire, and école 
primaire supérieure. E 

écoles spécialisées: vocational training 
schools for workers in automobile, 
dairying, furniture-making, photo- 
graphic and textile industries. A 

école technique: vocational secondary 
school of technical studies, preparing 
for a wide variety of trades ami 
industries. чу 

école universitaire des sciences domestiques 
advanced vocational training school o 
home economies. Du 

institut familial: homecraft training 
school, 
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federation which, among other things, provides legal services 
to a teacher who is in dispute with her board. The Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation provides for the co-ordination of 
provincial federations. z 

Elementary school teachers may specialize in some 
section or subject of the school grades through additional 
courses, most of which are offered both at summer schools 
and during the regular session. Positions are usually filled 
through selection by the school board from candidates who 
have provincial certificates. Salary is determined eee | 
to a schedule or by agreement. One province has adopte 
a province-wide schedule. Most of the others have estab- 
lished minimum salaries which are now considerably below 
salaries at present paid in these provinces. Since salaries are 
usually established competitively, they are at about the 
same level throughout the cities, towns and divisions of a 
province, and are influenced somewhat by salaries paid 
elsewhere. 


Welfare services 


Health services were introduced in the schools through the 
employment of school nurses by the provincial departments 
of health, who were instructed to accompany the school 
inspector on his visits and conduct routine health ex- 
aminations of the pupils annually, recommending that they 
see their dentist or doctor when necessary. Some school 
districts then made provision for local doctors and dentists 
to ove the required service at a reduced rate. 

ealth services in schools have become an integral part 
of the whole community health programme and are designed 
to be both preventive and corrective. While many of them 
are provincially organized they depend on teacher particip- 
ation and community co-operation. Included are dental and 
medical services intended to detect remediable defects early, 
Ee consultation, and assist the needy. Since mental 

ealth is stressed as much as physical health, both stationary 

and travelling mental health clinics are bei conducted by 
psychiatrie teams, although the numbers of these are still 
inadequate to provide service to all rural areas. Other 
services include inoculations, administering vaccine for 
ШАР and poliomyelitis, providing vitamins, home visits 
by public health nurses and visiting teachers, and the service 
of AL nurses in city schools. 

elp for needy children is provided in child idance 
clinics, children's aid, other child protection а апі 
Ше es Red Cross which is supported by the school- 
children. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Progress in Canadian education is best understood by 
realizing that Canada is a large country in which livi 
conditions exhibit wide variety from section to section; 
by recognizing that Canada has a cultural heritage of many 
and varied groups of people; by appreciating that education 
is considered to be the responsibility of the people, essen. 
tially vested in provincial and local authorities; and that 
each provincial department of education determines policy 
essentially through practical considerations of educati; 
the individual and meeting the needs of a developin, 
province and country. There is a general recognition of the 
importance of education and general agreement on the 
purposes of education. There is, however, considerable 
difference of opinion as to just what should be done and 
the order in which problems should be attacked. Attitude 
to expansion and development is likely to be connected 
with the responsibilities of the individual—whether as 
administrator, teacher, parent, pupil, or employer. Progress 
is inevitably spasmodic and uneven, observable first in one 
province then in another. 

Problems may be nation-wide, provincial or even mu- 
nicipal. The most numerous and insistent among these 

roblems of recent years are those rising out of the rapid 
increase in school enrolment. 

Other problems concern curricula. Suggestions for change 
come from many interested sources and there is a trend 
towards soliciting the co-operation of teachers, parents and 
employers in deciding curricular content. 

The number of larger units replacing single-teacher rural 
schools is likely to increase in most provinces, although the 
size and organization will vary according to the needs and 
philosophy of education in the province. Similarly, the 
number of composite schools and county high schools will 
increase, but be adapted to fit into the provincial system. 
Kindergartens, which were on the increase a few years ago, 
are likely to be curtailed somewhat, to make room for 
additional primary classes. " 

Interest in special classes is receiving more attention, 
with emphasis on the atypical, whether bright or handi- 
capped. Emphasis has also been placed on guidance, 
particularly at the secondary level, and considerable ex- 
pansion is expected in the vocational education field to 
meet the needs of the emerging era of automation. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Canada. Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Education 
Division. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
it may be estimated that about 3.3 million students were 
enrolled in all educational institutions, not including adult 
education schools and courses, nor private technical schools 
and correspondence schools. This number would represent 
about 22 per cent of the total population. Pre-primary and 
primary schools accounted for about 80 per cent of the total 
estimated enrolment; secondary and vocational schools 
about 17.5 per cent; and higher education about 2.5 per 
cent. The total teaching staff numbered some 120,000, the 
proportion of women teachers being 100 per cent in pre- 
primary schools, about 70 per cent in primary and general 
secondary schools, 35 per cent in vocational schools, and 
23 per cent in institutions of higher education including 
teacher training institutions. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio for primary and general secondary schools combined 
was about 27. The proportion of girls enrolled in primary 
and secondary schools was about 49 per cent, in vocational 
Schools 45 per cent, in institutions of higher education 31 
per cent. Total enrolment in primary schools increased 
22 per cent between 1950 and 1954 ; the increase in secondary 
school enrolment was about 25 per cent. In higher education 
due to the fact that the numbers of veterans enrolled had 
greatly diminished there was a substantial drop in total 
enrolment between 1950 and 1951, which had not been fully 
restored by 1953. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives the total number 
of pupils in primary grades since 1930 together with 


numbers of schools and teachers at both primary and 
secondary levels, Primary school enrolment was already at 
a high level in 1930. The trend had been downward between 
1931 and 1944, and upward again since 1945. However, 
relating to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the average enrolment ratio has been maintained well over 
80, partly due to the presence of older and over-aged 
children in primary grades. (See also Table 4.) 


Retardation in primary grades. Data on the age-grade 
distribution of primary school pupils are not available for 
the whole country, but Table 4 gives such data for the 
public schools in the Province of Ontario, which account 
for about 30 per cent of the total primary school enrolment 
iu the country. Table 3 shows that, in the Province of 
Ontario, there were about 15 per cent of all pupils in Grades 
1-8 of the public schools who were two years or more above 
normal age for their respective grades. The proportion of 
over-aged pupils varied from 7 per cent in Grade 1 to 20 per 
cent in Grade 5. A similar table given in the previous World 
Survey of Education, relating to the school year 1949/50, 
shows that more than 10 per cent of the first-grade pupils 
were repeaters, It would seem that the proportion of 
repeaters is even higher in the upper grades of primary 


school. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year beginning 
1 April 1953 total public expenditure on education 
amounted to 584.3 million Canadian dollars, averaging 
about $40 per inhabitant. This also represents about 3.l 
per cent of the estimated national income for that year. Of 
this amount, about 5 per cent came from the Federal 
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Government, 40 per cent from the provinces, 51 per cent 
from local authorities, and 3.5 per cent from other public 
sources. Excluding capital outlays from current revenue, 
amounting to 92 million dollars, the total expenditure was 
distributed approximately as follows: for pre-primary, 
primary and secondary education, 87 per cent; for higher 


education, 6 per cent; for vocational educational and 
teacher training, 3.5 per cent; for central administration 
less than 1 per cent; the rest being for other current 
expenses such as scholarships, grants to educational as. 
sociations, special and adult education, and subsidies to 
private education. (See Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1953 (in thousand Canadian dollars) 


Source of funds 
ў Total 
Mirko x Federal Government — Provinces Local author Other public sources 

Total expenditure. . БИЕ б 584 300 30 200 235 300 298 400 20400 
А. Current expenditure . 492 200 29 600 220 300 221 900 20 400 

Central administration... , . . 4700 — 4700 — E 

Pre-primary, primary and secondary education 1427 900 14 000 181 700 221 000 11200 

Vocational education . . 0... + 13300 3100 10 200 -- = 

Teacher training TA eave 3 900 — 3 900 — = 

Higher education Mi tsa ed куд 28 200 5800 13200 — 9200 

Other current expenditure? . 1 С 6700 6 600 900 ~ 
B. Capital expenditure® 4 4 600 15 000 76 500 ps 


1. Besides expenditure for pre-primary, primary, and secondary education 
this total includes a certain amount for vocational and special 
education, 

2. Includes scholarships, grants to educational associations, special edu- 
cation, adult education expenditures,and subsidies toprivate education. 


3. This represents capital outlays from current revenue and annual 


charges on debt created for building purposes, including deposits to 
sinking funds. Total amount from current revenue and borrowed 
money paid for new construction during the year was 177.2 million 
dollars. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


" Stud lled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 7а. ааа тн» «ЖЩ 
as Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public schools, kindergarten classes... zl SUM afr Ler 1954/55 *2 6 2*3 201 2*3 2i 92 453 44 666 
Private schools, kindergarten classes? ; | | | 1954555 da ate > $ H a a 3599 1781 
ote yaq SW ШАЛ esit NA 1954/55 192600) | 293200  2*3200 96 052 46453 
P i A dex 1953/54 1*2 600) 1*3 200 2*3 200 93 797 45 952 
M < STOP A a Sane 1952/53 (1*2 600) 23 300 2*3 300 98 596 48 287 
ndi MEUS iS Sankey MANET SAR 1951/52 (1*2 500) 1*3 200 2*3 200 87 673 42102 
wi š LS rudes В 1950/51 (192 300) | 2*2800  =*2800 69 949 33749 
Primary 
Public elementary schools . . anita sp ll ARR qui. 1954, 4 5 5 1153584 
Public schools for Indians QUE PI CINE M E aty d 1934/55 et пие. 227 808 «А100 
гше) Serene аео ИШЛЕ PSPP ат А 1954/55 411 Hs ^na 8 080 ‘i 
vate elementary school Ee ue reali u a 522 164 38 74 
Private schools for Indians e AE SNL LE E 19545 "d Cu panes M B, 
oL аа АЕН DI OI lI | 1205 | isos | jenen © 12449 | 2499437 120649 
Ы РОТЕ TOTEM 1953/54 1*31418 | 5*86557 — 8*69364 | 2380267 ?1148 n 
M b ce ipd А tci MENS Cs 1952/53 1*31914 | 5*81863  *65683 | 2240049 °1090 12 
» . n TM o 1951/52 432142 | **78418 — 5*62929 | 2131067 #1029 > " 
” . . DET ч. | 1950/51 **32 242 5*69190 в•55 542 | 2047897 #9900: 


1. Number of public elementary schools which have kindergart: 

2. Teachers of kindergarten classes in publie schools, des E 
these teachers also teach primary classes, 

3. In addition there are private kindergartens for which data are not 
available. 

4. Including secondary schools. 

5. Including teachers who also teach secondary 
cent of the total number) and from 1,500 to 1. 
teach pre-school classes, 
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grades (about 6 per 
‚100 teachers who also 


6. Pupils in private schools for Indians are included with those of 
public schools for Indians (about 1,500 pupils). 

Including teachers of secondary grades (7,963 in 1954/55). (sce 
- Including teachers who also teach other than primary classes ant 
footnotes 5 and 7); not including teachers in schools for Indians 

in correspondence schools. 

Not including correspondence school enrolment. 


gu 
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7 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of еа sae Beg te serollod 
раненая Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools 1954/55 20(7 520) 1118 750 17500 452 781 232 592 
Public schools for Indians . . , 1954/55 nes Ges Sd 625 416 
Provincial correspondence schools A INT 1954/55 (11) ES Eds 11070 nE 
Private secondary schools . . . 1O l ` 1954/55 10(*760) | 11(7963) (5137) 69 354 32 152 
Total. . + .] ee iE 1954/55 ... 1218 750 127 500 533830 9265 160 
= э . > . 1953/54 12*19 250 12*7 700 490 651 9247 146 
” . . 1952/53 12478 350 12*7 350 458 947 9233 744 
” ` 1951/52 12*17 550 12*7 025 434 188 9219 938 
” . 1950/51 12*17 400 12*6 950 426 012 9218 682 
Vocational? 
Public schools of agriculture, fishing and forestry 1953/54 16 14190 418 161 789 18152 
Public technical training schools . st E BUS 1953/54 73 14] 291 14135 1519 999 152 001 
Public schools of navigation and marine engineering 1953/54 3 21 — 15218 15__ 
Public schools for nursing and child care assistants . : 1953/54 8 46 46 15578 15578 
Public schools of art port. Fer At Dy Sy АЧЫ 1953/54 6 14160 14108 152 516 15] 865 
Private business colleges 1953/54 222 816 579 1515 658 513 542 
Private technical schools ^I. s ae 1953/54 ... wae sea vee ony 
Private correspondence schools .  . б oie Uer АЙЛ 1953/54 d Сы Bet; cb Vy 
Total, ч... PUEDE 1954/55 ... ... ... see bee 
жэ. oe . . е E y . 1953/54 328 142 524 14886 1540 758 1618 138 
n, E B 1952/53 327 142 386 14860 1538 957 1518 396 
cde ‘ 1951/52 326 142 175 1839 335417 — 1518448 
а. "LET . 1950/51 327 142 131 14841 1535417 1518 282 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools . . . . . . . 1954/55 3 
Public teachers’ соПедев U 2 02.022 lol. 1954/55 17 } 233 108 *5 185 *4 295 
Public vocational institutes. . . . . . Б 1954/55 2 *5 = vee i 
Private normal schools . . . . + + . . . 1954/55 98 *1005 *720 *6 245 *5 550 
Total. tens Ми st PES 1954/55 120 *1 243 *828 *12 000 *9 850 
moe . . . AREE 1953/54 120 17218 1799 10 257 8497 
» oc TJ . AS . eis Le 1952/53 117 17222 1792 10 307 8 431 
” . + NR HT LT Ns 1951/52 106 17230 17107 9803 8190 
” . # ЛЛ VI Ene А 1950/51 114 17233 17109 10 146 8199 
General and technical 
Public degree-granting universities and colleges HUE S 1954/55 8 
Other public colleges and professional schools . . . . + 1954/55 14 188 012 18] 343 1970966 1916403 
Private degree granting universities and colleges pide 1954/55 24 
па pavat colleges and professional schools 5 RENE 2 
кР QUNM Е 1953/54 8 012 1343 70 966 16403 
” б 1952/53 1535 1273 70 065 16 302 
» 4 . . n . . . . 1951/52 7490 1372 67 632 15 550 
* . + POTENS . 1950/51 .. 7078 1199 71 336 15 767 


10. Including schools with primary grades. 

11. Including teachers who also teach primary grades. 

12. Not including teachers in private schools, who are already included 
with those of primary schools; and not including teachers in schools 
for Indians and in correspondence schools. $ > 

13. Not including public secondary schools (entered in the previous 
category) which provide commercial and technical as well as 
academic courses, 

14, Not including part-time teachers. In 1953/54 there was a total of 
1,360 (F. 381) part-time teachers. 


15. Not including part-time students who numbered 31,124 (Е. 5,260) 


in public technical training schools, 1,223 (F. 962) in schools of art 
and 3,896 in private business colleges. 


16. Not including private technical and correspondence schools. 


17. Public schools only. i 
18. 1953/54; full time staff only. Inaddition there were part-time teachers 


who numbered 5,488 (F. 724) in 1953/54. 


19. 1953/54; students in regular session only (full and part-time). 
In addition there were students enrolled in summer schools, short, 
evening, and correspondence courses (23,814, of whom 9,152 female, 


in 1953/54). 
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ber of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | stitutions 


Special 


Schools for mentally handicapped children A ПОЧТУ re А 
Schools for deaf and hard-of-hearing children A Кера 
Schools for blind children — . 1 5 
Schools for orthopaedic and cerebral palsied children! 
Hospital, sanatorium and open-air schools Cats (АИ E 
Schools for delinquents. . . . . . . 

Schools for nomadic aborigines . . . . + 
Private orphanages (with aay) nny ES 
Classes for mentally retarded 

Classes for n ое children | 
eatin for ied ys dren > 


o A A 


Adult 


Schools and courses under university sumi 

Provincial correspondence schools o». 
Public school evening classes AV 
Private school evening commercial classes. | 


Private school evening classes, other . 
UTD schools . . 


20. Schools and courses under university auspices. 


1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1953/54 
1952/53 
1951/52 
1950/51 


1953/54 


1950/51 


Students enrolled 


ve [916475 


Total Female Total Female 

51 #303 230 *5234 212 
9 211 144 1582 151 

6 104 10 553 255 
20 *61 43 *815 315 
*56 *160 139 *3 008 1466 
33 #230 111 *2330 934 
*36 *70 16 *707 378 
#25 *124 74 *2715 708 
(466) *466 319 *6 445 2277 
151) *151 143 *14 164 5903 
70) *70 56 *1 909 945 
*236 *1 950 1345 *39 582 16160 
227 *1861 1273 *40 960 16 723 
211 *1 890 1299 *43 864 17381 
197 *1797 1217 *39 781 15 391 
186 *1 693 1135 *37 887 14 887 
.. ... ... 36211 14785 
... ... ... 7341 ... 


203 
2029 322 
2027 727 
2025 232 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Estimated 


2014 785 
2013 047 
2013 053 
2011 156 


Teachers! Pupils š y мя 
pas ensem. | child population | шшщ 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 33 160 16314 
tone т к 18 212 EA 
07 11811 eas 86 
1933 33 752 77 802 ile 1962 2 294 
1934 34 203 78 897 
1935 34 563 78 722 A 
E kamu SE чк 
5 19 451 SUE 84 
1938 35 360 80 679 EY 1099 2269 
1939 35 407 81 463 
1940 35 375 81058 ЕУ 
fot En UR 81 458 So 
4314 80 759 Vis 81 
1943 33852 80 848 M 1817 2237 
1944 34 102 81 765 
1945 34 337 83 330 
CNET AMICI NEUES 
2 945 87 021 15 83 
1948 32 865 88 851 2 1838 2 209 
1949 em ini A; 
1950 *32 242 
1951 132 142 
9 31914 " 
1953 *31 418 2640 8 


*30 891 


Note. The above figures include data for Newfoundland. 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(PROVINCE OF ONTARIO), 1954 


A Pupils by grade T 
1 2 3 4 5 6 z 8 
6— M. 580 8 = = = = = = 588 
F. 612 4 — — 616 
6 M. 30 293 564 8 E =з pe = — | 30865 
F. 29 032 833 T 2 — — — — 29 874 
7 M. 28 599 25287 960 24 3 — — — 54 873 
F. 25091 25 996 1362 37 — 1 — = 52 487 
8 M. 4435 28 500 22 206 1888 52 10 3 = 57 094 
F. 2667 25 236 23 937 2 698 72 6 — — 54 616 
9 M. 645 5 807 21 002 16 198 1933 44 12 2 45 643 
F. 396 3290 18 599 17856 2780 68 — 1 42 990 
10 M. 154 1263 6047 17403 14 941 2167 89 12 42 076 
Е. 100 644 3 532 15 325 16 915 3 125 11 5 39 723 
11 M. 47 300 1825 6349 16489 14631 2417 119 42177 
F. 32 161 951 3830 14 620 17 078 3 489 141 40 302 
12 M. 26 114 523 2244 6819 15 696 13 630 2607 41 659 
F. 17 64 267 1129 4263 14 347 16 071 3792 39 950 
13 M. 13 44 194 135 2626 6539 13 507 11 824 35 482 
F. 8 19 86 354 1339 4150 12 559 14 146 32 661 
14 M. 3 13 64 242 893 2560 6402 12120 22 297 
F. 11 11 34 118 466 1455 4170 11 583 17 848 
15+ M. 4 6 37 97 331 940 2 164 1058 11237 
F. 4 5 19 46 146 469 1527 4623 6 839 
M. 64 199 61 906 52 866 45 180 44 087 42 581 38 824 33 142 383 991 
Total . ov RR F. 57 970 56 263 48 794 41 395 40 601 40 699 37 893 34 291 357 906 
MF. 122769 118169 101 660 86 575 84 688 83 286 76 717 68033 | 741 897 
pon SM THE LEE 
Medi эзле ла trig. 7.0 8.1 9.0 10. E š z . 
aaa { 7.0 9.1 10.1 11.2 12.2 13.1 14.1 . 
Normal age for grade DE ao 


Percentage of pupils 2 years or 15 


more above normal age . 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 8,589,000. 

Total area: 25,332 square miles; 65,610 square kilometres. 

Population density: 339 per square mile; 131 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age group 5-14 years (1946 
census); 24,3, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
37 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


For a proper understanding of the recent educational 

history of the Island and of its present educational problems, 

some reference is necessary at the outset to the diversity 
of races, religions and languages in the country. The 
following figures from the 1953 census illustrate this point: 

Total population: 8,098,637. 

Analysis by principal races and nationalities (with mother 
tongue): Sinhalese (Sinhalese), 5,621,332; Ceylon Tamils 
ШО” 908,705; Ceylon Moors (Tamil), 468,146; Malays 
Malay, Tamil), 28,736; Burghers (English), 43,916; 
Indians (mainly South Indian labourers on plantations) 
(Tamil), 984,327. 

Analysis by principal religions: Buddhists, 5,217,143; 
Hindus, 1,614,004; Christians, 714,874; Moslems, 541,812. 

Though relating to 1953, the above can be regarded as 

indicating the social pattern during the greater part of the 

“British period’ of Ceylon history—a period which began 

with the occupation of the maritime provinces in 1796 and 

уе extension of British rule over the rest of the Island 

in 1 
Tn early British times, pioneer educational work was done 

by the Government and by Christian missionary orders and 

Societies, which conducted schools, with government aid, 

chiefly in the towns and coastal areas. Schools were also 

opened in the interior by both Government and mission- 
aries. One type of school established was the “English? 


nacular-educated’ class which attended the village schools 
and received instruction in the chief languages of the 


role played by Government in education. A sub-committee 
appointed to inquire into the state of education recom- 
mended in its report (published as Sessional Paper 8 of 
1867) that elementary education in the Sinhalese language 
and the Tamil language should be undertaken by Govern- 
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National income (1955 estimate): 5,172 million rupees, 

Official exchange rate: 1 Ceylonese rupee = 0.21 U.S. dollar, 

School year: early January to early December (at least 180 full 
sessions), 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco in March 1957, 


institution of a Department of Public Instruction under a 
Director of Public Instruction. The dual system, however, 
remained and continued to receive every encouragement 
from Government. 

A significant event in 1866 was the founding of the 
Buddhist Theosophical Society—Buddhism is the religion 
of the majority of the people—and the entry in due course 
of this society into the educational field was of great benefit, 
especially to the Buddhist children in rural areas, The 
society also founded schools in towns. 

In 1867 there was a general development of educational 
facilities for girls. 

The beginning of the twentieth century saw the emergence 
from the * English-educated' class of an articulate, political 
group interested in all aspects of national development. The 
agitation which they started in respect of education, and 
Which has been maintained by their successors for the past 
fifty years, was based on the idea that while the educational 
system of the country should be sensitive to progressive 
influences from outside, it should be adapted to local 
conditions and imbued with the spirit and culture of the 
country’s own past. The object of nearly all educational 
legislation and investigation since 1900 has heen to give 
effect to these principles, a 

In 1903 Government set up a training college for training 
teachers for ‘English’ schools. In 1905 an Education 
Commission recommended compulsory education with a 
suitable ‘conscience clause’ (as most of the schools were 
Christian), but did not favour compulsory education for 
girls (Sessional Paper 28 of 1905). Legal sanction for i 
measure was given by the Town Schools Ordinance of 190 
and the Rural Schools Ordinance of 1907. Special attention 
was to be paid to the education of Moslem children. m 
commission also felt that the question of the education 0 
the children on tea and rubber plantations and of children 
of the depressed classes should be taken up, and reco 
ded that fees should not be charged in Sinhalese and Ta 
schools, which were actually the primary schools of the time. 

A technical college was started in 1907 for the training 
of middle-grade technicians and for commercial studies. A 

A survey of secondary and higher education was oe 
ducted in 1911 by an Education Committee which had t 
assistance of a Board of Education (England) expert, i 
J. J. R. Bridge. This committee proposed the establishmen 
ofa university but this recommendation was not accepte 
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by the Government (Sessional Papers 26 of 1913 and 7 of 
1914). Eventually a university college, preparing students 
for University of London degrees, was started in 1921; not 
till 1942 was it developed into a university (under the 
Ceylon University Ordinance No. 20 of 1942). Certain other 
changes proposed by this committee, notably with regard 
to the assessment of grants to assisted schools, were in- 
corporated in the Departmental Code of 1914, 

The Ordinance No. 1 of 1920 dealt with the attendance 
of non-Christian children at Christian schools. Such children 
(Buddhist and Hindu children, chiefly) had had no oppor- 
tunity of receiving an education in their own religion, in 
an atmosphere suitable to their religion. As Buddhist and 
Hindu voluntary organizations were not in a position to 
start schools for all Buddhist and Hindu children, Govern- 
ment stepped into the breach and provided for the establish- 
ment of government schools in purely non-Christian areas, 
and the closing of missionary schools in those areas, State 
neutrality in religious instruction and the observance of a 
‘conscience’ clause by assisted schools. This expansion in 
State education was contemplated in respect of Sinhalese 
and Tamil schools only. An advisory body styled the Board 
of Education was also set up by this ordinance. 

The third decade of this century saw an improvement in 
the pay and prospects of teachers. For the first time in the 
history of the profession in the Island, a scheme of salaries 
on incremental scales was adopted, taking effect from 
1 October 1925 (Sessional Papers 21 of 1925 and 33 of 
1926). The status of teachers was also bettered by the 
passing of the School Teachers’ Pension Ordinance (No. 6 
of 1927). 

With the inauguration of the 1931 Constitution which 
introduced the committee system of government, and a 
redistribution of functions, an ordinance (No. 31 of 1939) 
was passed to legalize consequential changes in educational 
administration. The powers of the Executive Committee of 
Education, the supervisory body on education, were defined 
in the ordinance. 

Tn 194], chiefly as a result of unemployment among the 
educated classes and the growing division of the people into 
two classes—the ‘English educated’ and the ‘vernacular 
educated’ classes—a committee was appointed to examine 
in detail the content of the existing scheme of education. 
In their report (Sessional Paper 24 of 1943) the committee 
Suggested two far-reaching reforms: (a) that education 
should be given free, from the kindergarten to the university; 
(b) that the medium of instruction in the primary classes 
should be the mother tongue. 

The committee also went into the question of diversifying 
the system of education in order to suit the varying abilities 
of children. They recognized the value of religious education 
and recommended the abandonment of the policy of State 
neutrality in religious education. ë 

The proposals regarding free education and the medium 
of instruction were put into effect in 1945. The language 
policy has since been applied to the post-primary classes 
and to-day the media of instruction in the school certificate 
classes in all subjects except science and mathematics are 
the national lan; ages of the country. 

In 1950 the White Paper on Education (Government 
Proposals for Educational Reforms in Ceylon) was published. 
It classified schools, on a functional basis, into primary (5 + 


to 11 +), junior (11+ to 14 +) and senior secondary (from 
14+), thus eliminating the existing classification of 
“English”, ‘Sinhalese’ and ‘Tamil’ schools, and it outlined 
proposals for educating children according to their aptitudes 
and interests. 

The Education Amendment Act No. 5 of 1951 gave effect 
to the recommendations contained in the White Paper. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The educational reforms of the past 30 years derive legal 
authority from the following enactments: Education 
Ordinance No. 31 of 1939 (which is described in the Amend- 
ing Ordinances as the Principal Ordinance; Ordinance No. 26 
of 1947 (which amended the Act of 1939 and brought into 
force the 1943 Special Committee’s main proposals); Edu- 
cation (Amendment) Act No. 5 of 1951. 


Aims 


The following general policy statements may be quoted 
from the White Paper of 1950: ‘No education plan onda 
be fixed for all time, for education cannot be regarded as 
something static. It is a living growth, and educational 
thought and provision grow and change. The best of our 
past in education should be preserved, and we must extend 
and modernize what exists. This calls for good-will, energy, 
adaptation and patience. We are educating the young 
person for a life of freedom, for the fullest possible reali- 
zation of his capacities, and service in the community. 
This view values man as an end, seeking to win his co- 
operation in building up a society to which he can make 
his own particular contribution, and through which he can 
enjoy a richer life. The broad general aim, therefore, may 
be described as the development and enrichment of 
personality, alike in the individual life of which it is the 
expression, and in the diverse relationships to others which 
make up our human civilization’ (paragraph 4). 

‘The infant department will have to give special attention 
to physical care and training in good habits, and recognize 
the educational value of guided play. Through physical 
activity, and expression through simple language, the 
infant will learn to think. At this stage, there can be no 
forcing of reading, writing, and arithmetic. With good 
teaching the desire to acquire these will arise naturally and 
so be of genuine interest to the child. It is imperative that 
sound foundations are laid at this stage’ (page 5). 

‘The age group of 7 to 11 years should receive a less 
“bookish” form of education than is found in too many 
schools today. The good head teacher should not think of 
his school merely as a way towards secondary education, 
but give to the school a life of its own. At this stage, the 
child is very active and curious, and as has been well said, 
the curriculum should. be thought of “in terms of activity 
and experience rather than of knowledge to be acquired 
and facts to be stored”” (page 5). 


Compulsory education 


The statutory school-going age for all children in Ceylon 
is from 5 to 16. This requirement is laid down in clause 32 
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of the Education Ordinance No. 31 of 1939. The same 
clause describes the methods to be adopted for the enforce- 
ment of attendance in schools, and the following clause the 
conditions under which exemptions may be granted. In 
practice, a child may today be admitted to a school at the 
age of 4 years and 9 months and withdrawn at the age of 14. 
The reduction of the upper-age limit from 16 years to 14 is 
a temporary measure only. 

Thus, the compulsory school-going period of a child in 
Ceylon today covers the whole of the primary мае of its 
education—from 5 to 11—and extends till the completion of 
the junior secondary stage at the end of the fourteenth year. 

The officers in immediate charge of the operation of these 
clauses are the attendance officers and village headmen. At 
the beginning of every school year, it is the duty of every 
village headman to provide the attendance officer with a list 
of children in the village or urban area who have reached 
school-going age. The school registers furnish the attendance 
officer with the names of children already in the school. A 
schedule of cases of irregular attendance is forwarded 
periodically by the headmaster to the attendance officer 
who refers them to the education officer of the province to 
decide whether a plaint should be filed in the court against 
the parents concerned. All cases in an urban area are heard 
ina magistrate’s court, or in a rural court in a rural area. 
The magistrate or the president of a rural court may inflict 
on the parent the penalty of a fine not exceeding 1 rupee 
and, in the case of a continuing offence, an additional e 
not exceeding 50 cents per day. 

The present policy of the Department of Education, 
however, is that parents should rarely be prosecuted. 
Attendance officers and village headmen have been advised 
to visit offending parents and to persuade them to send 
their children to imis Efforts have been made to educate 
parents as to the importance of sending their children to 
School; at meetings of parent-teacher associations talks 
are always given by the headmaster on the necessity of 


paid a suitable bonus by the Government if the show good 


officers is 183. 

The introduction of the free education scheme in 1945 
resulted in a considerable increase in the numbers attending 
Schools, but various factors Still militate against the 
admission of all children entitled to Schooling. In certain 
places schools are not available at all and in other places 


homes. In undeveloped districts irre lar attend i 

due to dangers from wild animals, сз sudden Boca 
streams and the loneliness of village paths, There are hid 
economic causes of absence. In indigent households, children 
are called upon to look after the home while their parents 
work in the fields. The presence of an agency in the neigh. 
bourhood offering profitable employment (for example a tea 
estate, rubber estate or a factory) results in children leavin 

school before their school-going period expires. The wiku 
earned are a useful and valuable contribution towards the 
expenses of the family. 

"Bchools are allowed to be established wherever they are 
considered necessary; financial, administrative, demo- 
graphic and geographical factors are not considered obstacles 
if a request is made by even the remotest community for 
the opening of a school. 

Exemptions from attendance are granted on account of 
the illness of the child or other unavoidable circumstance, 
Attendance is not obligatory if a parent proves that he has 
made such other provision for his child’s education as the 
Director of Education shall certify to be adequate and 
suitable, or if he produces a certificate from the director 
recommending that the child shall be exempted from 
compulsory attendance. Such a certificate can also be issued 
‘on the ground that the director is unwilling to procure the 
admission of the child into a school conveniently situated 
in the area in which he resides’, 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 221 shows the pattern of educational 
administration in Ceylon. 


Finance 


The entire expenditure on education is a charge on the 
general revenue of the country. There is no special education 
tax and, as local government authorities do not conduct 
schools—though the ordinance makes provision for them to 
do so—no funds accrue from rates. 

The greater portion of the education vote is absorbed by 
the salaries of the administrative staff of the Education 
Department and of teachers, the training of teachers, build- 
ing and maintenance of schools, scholarships for secondary 
education and furniture and equipment for government 
schools and training colleges. А 

The Government pays the salaries of all teachers in 
assisted schools and, in addition, a basic grant to cover the 
cost of the maintenance of. buildings and equipment. Teachers 


not within a reasonable distance (2 miles) of the children’s of an assisted school who elect to do so en bloc can have their 


GLOSSARY 


5. Educational Publications Board: Ñ 
board which examines and selects all 
textbooks and school library books in 


Sinhalese and Tamil, and assists text- 
ook writers, 


11, 12, 13. The terms *Sinhalese schools’, 
‘Tamil schools’ and ‘English schools? 
refer to languages of instruction, 
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lation. 


tor to enforce or execute in any area 
the provisions of educational legis- 


30, 31, 32. These types of schools (es 
diagram of school system) may 45 
have primary sections attache 
them. - dodi 

33. Pirivenas: Buddhist temple sc 
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salaries remitted to them direct. Special grants are payable 
to an assisted school in respect of any special educational 
facilities available at the school, e.g. for teaching of science, 
home science (for girls) and handicrafts. No contribution is 
made by Government to these schools for capital expendi- 
ture of any kind. 

All schools are allowed to charge a small ‘facilities’ fee 
to defray the cost of providing libraries and sports facilities. 

The vast building programme started in 1948 as one of 
the means of implementing the free education scheme has 
been financed by loans. From the same source, funds have 
been drawn to carry out the proposals of the Kandyan 
Peasantry Commission (Sessional Paper 18 of 1951) for 
educational reconstruction in the underdeveloped regions 
of two of the Kandyan provinces, the Central and Uva 
provinces. Work on this plan has been rapid since 1956. 
The temporary buildings of a large number of primary 
schools in these areas have been replaced with permanent 
structures. 

Expenditure on primary education is not shown sepa- 
rately in the estimates. 

Total expenditure on education in 1955/56 was 
Rs.158,813,071 as compared with Rs.47,709,269.25 in 
1945/46. The increase is due to the introduction of free 
education, the revision of teachers’ salaries, and the general 
rise in costs of goods and services. 


Provision of equipment 


Government schools are given all essential classroom 
equipment, including the material and equipment needed 
for free work in the infants’ classes, for sewing in Standards 
2 to 5 and for gardening, music and games. Textbooks are 
supplied by the Government free of charge to necessitous 
children on the recommendation of headmasters and 
inspectors of schools. In most schools the individual desk 
and chair has taken the place of the long desk and bench. 
Other items of furniture which schools receive are teachers’ 
tables and chairs and cupboards for library books and for 
storing equipment. Audio-visual education has been stimu- 
lated by the supply of wireless sets to a limited number 
of schools—about a thousand. School broadcasting pro- 
grammes, which feature items for primary schools as well, 
are arranged by Radio Ceylon in consultation with the 
Department of Education, and schools havi radios 
regularly listen in. During the last 10 years remarkable 
pass has been made in the supply of necessary and 
etter equipment to schools. 


Supervision and control 


The system for the administration and supervision of 
government and assisted schools is broadly the same. The 
administrative centre is in Colombo, the capital city. At the 
head of the administration is the Director of Education 
who is assisted by a staff comprising deputy directors, a 
chief inspector of schools and assistant directors, A number 
of education officers, district inspectors, inspectors of 
schools and inspectors and inspectresses of special subjects 
are also attached to the head office. The system is highly 
centralized but there has been a gradual devolution of 
authority in the last 40 years. 
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The Island is divided into nine administrative uni 

>. A > ts, 
corresponding to the nine provinces, each under the control 
of a provincial education officer. The auxiliary staff } 
composed of district inspectors, inspectors of NE 
specialist inspectors (for art, physical training, music, 
dancing, handicrafts, home science, school agriculture, 
Arabic) and supervisors of schools. The present cadre of 
the higher staff is indicated in the diagram. 

The supervisor of schools (14 such posts) is a grade of 
inspector created recently for the purpose of utilizing the 
services of qualified and experienced Sinhalese and Tami] 
teachers in administration and inspection. d 

The officer who is in closest touch with the schools is the 
inspector of schools, who supervises a circuit consisting of 
about 60 to 70 schools. He has a variety of duties, edu- 
cational and administrative, among which the most 
important are the inspection of work in schools, the openi: 
of new schools, acquisition of land for school buildings, the 
verification of stores, the maintenance of school buildings, and 
inquiries into complaints of misconduct and irregularities, 

he circuit inspector is expected to visit every govern: 
ment school in his circuit about three times a year, one 
visit being for the annual inspection. At this inspection he 
collects the annual returns of pupils and staff, examines the 
work of the pupils and teachers, and endorses the teachers’ 
certificates. He also has to report on the condition of the 
school buildings, the supply of furniture and equipment 
and sanitary requirements, facilities for games, school 
arden work and the extra-mural activities of the school. 
pecial reports have to be prepared on the work of those 
teachers whose work has been assessed as unsatisfactory. 
This is the procedure adopted in the inspection of assisted 
schools as well, but one visit a year to these schools is 
considered sufficient. 

On his annual visit to a school the circuit inspector has, 
in addition, to scrutinize the expenditure of the school and 
satisfy himself that the facilities fees levied from students 
are only those which are allowed by the regulations. — 

The district inspector of schools assists the education 
officer and exercises general supervision over the work of 
the circuit inspector. : 

Recruitment to the posts of district inspector, inspector 
of schools, and specialist inspectors and supervisors is by 
advertisement and interview by a board. To be appointe 
to posts of distriet inspector and inspector of schools, 
candidates must be graduates or trained graduates with 
teaching experience. Special qualifications and experience 
are required for posts of specialist inspectors. Applicant 
posts of supervisors of schools should be at least 12 years 
on the head teachers’ scale of salary. The appointing 
authorities are the Public Service Commission (to ns 
carrying a salary of Rs.4,080 per annum or over) an 
Director of Education. P ni 

The duties of an inspector of schools are stated in qe 
in the Inspectors’ Manual published in 1956. Inspectors © 
chosen for their progressive outlook, scholarly НЕШ ad 
ability to see the points of view of managers of E: xs 
principals and teachers without tolerating шапй y 
sound methods and practices. Inspectors do not receive s of 
special training before they assume duties. Conference 
inspectors are however held from time to time to 
problems of inspection and administration. 
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Inspectors visit the few private schools in the country 
to check on the accommodation in the school, to report 
whether the language policy of the Government is carried 
out and to collect statistical returns. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on this page shows the structure of the 
Ceylonese school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education does not form part of the educational 
system of the country. There are a few Montessori schools 
and nursery schools in the bigger towns for children from 
the ages of 3 to 5. They are entirely fee-levying and private, 
and have been organized by teachers who have followed a 


Infant 
section 


@ Government Junior School Certificate 
@ Government Senior School Certificate 


® Higher School Certificate 


Vocational schools 


course of training at Montessori centres in England and 
India. Schools start at 8.30 a.m. and close at 12 noon. The 
scale of fees is such that only the children of well-to-do 
parents are able to attend them. 


Primary schools 


The course in the primary school covers a period of six 
years in both urban and rural schools. The primary school, 
whether government or assisted, is of one type and is not 
organized on the basis of race, religion or caste. Government 
primary schools are generally ‘mixed’; denominational 
bodies prefer the separation of the sexes in the primary stage. 

Handicapped and maladjusted children are cared for in 
special schools which are run by religious organizations with 
government subventions. It is a field into which Govern- 
ment has entered only recently, with the establishment of 
a certified school for abnormal and delinquent children. 


GLOSSARY 


collegiate school: complete general second- 
ary school. 

infant section: the first two classes of the 

. Primary school. 

Junior secondary school: lower general 


secondary school. Department. 


senior secondary school: general secondary 
school not preparing for university. 

training college: teacher training college. 

vocational schools: vocational training 
schools not under the Education 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. Law College. 


B. University. 
C. Technical College. 
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Special classes or schools do not exist either for the back- 
ward or the advanced child. i 

The pattern of government and assisted primary school 
organization is the same. The six years of a normal child 
in the primary school, from the age of 5+ to 11+ are 
divided thus: two years in the infant section and one year 
in each of the Standards 2, 3, 4 and 5. The term ‘standard’ 
is in general use for a period covering a year’s work. The 
numbers in the classes vary; some may have a mere handful 
of children while classes with as many as 60 children are 
also to be found. The average number in a class varies from 
35 to 45. The quota of teachers for a school is determined 
on the basis of one teacher for every 27 units of the average 
attendance for the school year, and classes are kept within 
manageable limits by this provision. 

Retardation is not a serious problem. Pupils are generally 
promoted from one standard to the next at the end of 
each year. 

It is not now the policy of the Education Department 
to have one-teacher schools. The practice is to appoint 
‘couples’ to the small schools in remote areas, even though 
the average attendance does not warrant it. The appoint- 
ment of a couple always results in an increase in the 
attendance of girls. The consolidation of small schools is 
considered sound both administratively and educationally, 
but the lack of communications in village areas and the 
presence of natural barriers make this proposal unworkable 
for the present. 

Urban schools do not generally enjoy any undue ad- 
vantages over their rural counterparts of the same category 
in respect of educational facilities. The differences aremainly 
of background. The recent appointment of a large number 
of trained teachers to the rural areas has brought progressive 
educational influences to the backwoods. Rural schools are 
in a position to have gardening as time-table subject, as land 
is available. This is an opportunity which is generally denied 
to the urban primary school pupil. 

The school year for government schools begins early in 
January and ends early in December. The average school 
holiday is of a month’s duration, the holiday months being 
April, August and December. It is within the discretion of 
an education officer to change the holiday periods to cor- 
respond with the harvesting seasons. The assisted schools 
year begins about the middle of January and ends by the 
middle of December. The holiday periods are nearly the 
same as those in government schools. Schools are required 
to have at least 180 full sessions a year. ‘Infants’ and 
children of Standard 2 study in school for four hours a day 
and the children of Standards 3 to 5 for five hours. Primary 
schools start at about 8 or 8.30 a.m. and finish from 1 p.m. 
to 1.30 p.m. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum of the primary 
school is laid down in Circular No. 43 of 1956, which is in 
accordance with the views expressed by the present 
Minister of Education in terms of the recommendations of 
the Curriculum Committee, a body appointed in 1954 to 
revise the curriculum of primary and junior secondary 
schools. 

This new curriculum is designed to promote the inter- 
action of the child, the indi АНА the pa ER 
and social culture, and *to train the character of the pupils 
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to fit them to participate creatively as citizens in th, 
emerging, democratic social order, to improve their practical 
and vocational efficiency so that they may be able to pla 
their part in building up the economic prosperity of the 
country, and to develop literary, artistic and cultural 
interests which are necessary for the self-expression and full 
development of their personality without which a livin, 
national culture cannot come into being’. 8 

The ‘subjects’ in the primary school are grouped as 
follows: Group I: (a) religious education; (b) the mother 
tongue; (c) number; (d) English as a second language from 
Standard 3. Group Il: (a) physical education d 
eurhythmics); (b) constructional activities (art and hand. 
work, gardening, needlework); (c) environmental activities 
(nature study, local history, history of familiar things, lives 
of great men at home and abroad, local geography, workers 
at + dee and abroad, etc.). 

The circular brings to the notice of teachers certain 
guiding principles for the effective application of the new 
curriculum. The need for the formal lesson is recognized, 
but the teacher has also to remember that young pupils 
should be encouraged to learn by seeing and doing things, 
Suggestions are given for putting this idea into practice in 
the language and number lessons. Group II, it is pointed 
out, is not a collection of ‘subjects’ but of activities intended 
to balance formal class teaching. The work in the two groups 
should be correlated; for example, during the language 
lesson the pupils should act, speak and write about the 
things they have experienced in their history, 'eography 
and nature lessons. Freedom should have a real meaning 
for the child and should extend even to the choice of themes 
for their activities. The scheme also aims at providing the 
skill to use simple tools (during the handwork lesson) and 
at helping children to observe their physical and human 
environment. 

Two interesting directives are given in the circular. The 
first is that a pupil in the primary class should be required 
to have only k= Коо: (a) the reader in the mother 
tongue; (b) the language book in English; (c) a number 
book (no printed work books to be used); (d) a book for 
religion. The second directive is that written homewor 
should not be set for pupils in primary classes. The child 
should be free at home to read what he likes and pursue 
his own interests or hobbies. 

The circular does not require the teacher to employ any 
particular method, He is free to use the methods most 
suitable having regard to conditions in the school and the 
child’s environment. ls 

The curriculum applies to both rural and urban ШШ 
but the circular is inspired by the spirit of adaptation, d 
the choice of themes and aetivities the teacher s. 
inspiration from local customs and history and the 0 E 
of the district. To illustrate this point, during ky- 
lessons the preparation of a frieze depicting a mo abject 
the paintings in the village temple could form the sub) 
of a group activity. H o and 

The curriculum bears in mind differences in sex, eu 
religion. During the religion period, instruction in oe D 
ment schools can be given in the religions Н 
the children of the school. During the handwork Pa ery 
girls are taught sewing and the minor crafts like е ue, In 
work. In language the child is taught its mother-tong 
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pursuance of this policy it is sometimes found necessary in 
the bigger schools to have three ‘streams’ during the 
language lesson—the Sinhalese, the Tamil and English 
streams. 

The following is a typical time-table of a primary school: 


Year 
Curriculum 
lst 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 

Group I 
(a) Religious education 2 2 2 2 2 2 
(b) Mother tongue 

Speech oe 3 3 4 1 1 1 

Reading. . | 3 3 5 5 5 5 

Writing . E 3 3 3 4 4 4 
(с) Number + 3 n 7 1 7 1 
(d) English ` eat] Ss 5 5 5 
Group II 
(a) Physical activities . 10 10 1004 75 5 5 
(b) Environmental 

activities i 5 4 5 4 5 5 5 
(c) Constructional 

activities . XS 12 15 10 5 5 5 
Lesson periods per week 40 45 45 45 45 45 

(a period lasts from 

30 to 35 minutes) 
Hours per day . = 4 Ay 4 5+ 54 Si 
Hours per week > . 20 2 24 24 2% 27% 


Examination system. Promotion is made from class to class 
in the primary school on the results of a promotion test 
(oral and written) held at the end of the year. The per- 
formances of the pupil at the tests held periodically during 
the year and the views of the teachers are also taken into 
account by the headmaster, who decides whether a pupil is 
fit for promotion or not. Tests are not held in the infants” 
classes. 

A certificate is not issued at the end of the primary school 
course, but a note is made in the pupil's record sheet 
indicating whether he has passed or failed in the promotion 
test held in Standard 5. Records are kept of all tests and 
Physical standards throughout the child’s career in the 
primary school. The practice of informing parents of the 
progress of the children is not general. The cumulative 
record sheet was recently introduced to schools in view of 
the selective test at 14 + proposed in the 1950 White Paper 
on education. 


Teaching staff. A teacher must hold a teacher’s certificate 
or a trained teacher's certificate to qualify for a permanent 
appointment as a teacher in a government or in an assisted 
primary school. Appointments are made by the Director of 

ducation or a manager of an assisted school (with the 
approval of the Director of Education). An appointee serves 
a probationary period of two years and, if his work is satis- 
factory, is confirmed at the end of that period. | 

A teacher in a primary school starts as an assistant and 
can rise to be a senior assistant or Grade 2 headmaster or 
headmistress and finally a Grade 1 headmaster or head- 
mistress. The requirement for a Grade 1 headmastership is 


10 years’ satisfactory service. Promotions to these posts are 
made according to seniority. 

All permanent teachers have incremental salary scales, 
security of tenure and pension rights. Government teachers 
are granted concessionary rates at government hospitals 
and three sets of holiday warrants a year. Teachers are 
liable to serve in any part of the Island. Married female 
teachers are given special leave on full pay during confine- 
ment. All transfers of teachers in government schools are 
made by the Director of Education, in the case of assisted 
school teachers by the managers of schools. 

A third class certificate teacher normally obtains a second 
class certificate after three years’ satisfactory service and a 
first class certificate after a further five years’ satisfactory 
service. The salary scales of certificated teachers are as 
follows: 


Initial Annual increment Final 
3rd class Rs.768 2 of 18 804 
2nd class Rs.822 4 of 18 894 
Ist class Rs.912 50f18;1lof42 1464 


Second class trained teachers are awarded a first class 
trained teacher's certificate on completing five years' satis- 
factory service. They are placed on the following scales of 


salary: 


Initial Annual increment Final 
2nd class Rs.1 002 4 of 42 1170 
1st class Rs.1 212 20f42;15 of48 2016 


The salary of a head teacher varies according to his qualifi- 
cations and the average attendance of the school. Trained 
teachers and first class certificated teachers appointed as 
headmasters of schools with a staff of 10 teachers and more 
are entitled to the following salary scales: 


Initial Annual increment Final 
Ist class trained Rs.1 968 11 of 72 2 760 
2nd class trained Rs.1 608 4 of 72 1896 


Ist class certificated Rs.1 584 11 of 48 2112 


The annual increment is payable to a teacher only on the 
award of a satisfactory endorsement by the Inspector of 
Schools. n 
Senior assistants and Grade 2 headmasters do not enjoy 
special salary scales, but draw the salaries appropriate to 
the certificates they hold. A Grade 2 headmaster is attached 
to schools entitled to a staff of five teachers. p 
Teachers are trained for the primary schools in 18 training 
colleges, styled primary and junior training colleges, 11 of 
which are conducted by Government and 7 by the managing 
authorities of assisted schools. The course is a two-year one, 
with the yearly session divided into three terms of 12 to 14 
weeks each. Candidates are admitted to the training colleges 
on the results of the training college entrance examination. 
To sit for this examination, non-teachers must be over 18 
and under 32 years of age and must have a senior school 
certificate with three credits (one of which should be for 
language). These restrictions do not apply to teachers. No 
allowance is paid to non-teacher trainees, but teachers in 
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training receive half-pay during the period of training. On 
entering a training college, a candiate has to enter into a 
bond to serve as a teacher for a period of five years after 
training. All trainees follow courses in music, arts, manual 
arts, physical education and domestic science; a specialized 
course on the teaching of farming and agriculture is given 
in one training college. 

The only in-service training facility is for teachers of 
manual arts. Teachers are enabled to keep abreast of modern 
educational developments at the monthly circuit meetings 
of teachers organized by the inspectors of schools, at which 
classroom problems are analysed and topics discussed. On 
such occasions a demonstration lesson is sometimes given, 
official directives are read and clarified, and educational 

ublications, such as the Journal of Education of the 
шет of Education (which is published in three 
languages, Sinhalese, Tamil and English) are made available 


to teachers. 


Welfare services 


There is a free midday meal which consists of abun weighi 
24 ozs, and a breakfast cup of reconstituted milk prepare 
from milk powder donated by the United States Govern- 
ment under CARE (Co-operative American Remittances 
Everywhere). The support of parents in school welfare is 
enlisted through parent-teacher associations, which have 
helped schools by providing equipment and financial aid 
for school functions. Parat tne associations are of great 
use when they are handled tactfully by headmasters. 


Medical services to children. The medical inspection is held 
in the primary school by district medical officers at two 
stages—in the infants’ class and in Standard 3. Parents are 
informed of the defects and are advised about the medical 
and dental treatment required. The most common defects 
reported are dental caries and malnutrition. Free dental 
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Sources. Ceylon. Education Department, Statistics Section; 
Department of Census and Statistics. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in all 
schools reached a total of 1,622,000, which was 19 per cent 
of the total population. About 63 per cent of the pupils were 
enrolled in Sinhalese schools, 19 per cent in English schools, 
13 per cent in Tamil schools, and the rest in estate schools, 
pirivenas, a big Fd private schools. The 
proportion of girls enrolled in prim. and secon 
Schools combined was 40 per n in al English mme 
and 47 per cent in all Sinhalese and Tamil schools. Of the 
total teaching staff of some 50,000 teachers, 47 per cent 
were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 25 in the 
English schools, and 37 in the Sinhalese and Tamil schools. 
As compared with 1950, total enrolment in primary and 
general secondary schools had increased nearly 20 per cent. 
The same rate of increase was shown in the teacher-traini 
schools between 1950 and 1954. However, in the peto, 
schools, total enrolment including part-time students, in- 
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treatment is easily available in the big towns and the bigoe; 
rural centres. Some of the schools have their own de 
chambers where treatment is administered by visiti 
dentists. The facilities in remote areas are, however, ye 
limited. To counteract the effects of malnutrition, shark's 
liver oil is supplied free to children. The sanitary conditions 
in schools are checked during the periodical visits of the 
inspectors of schools, the medical officer of health and the 
physical health inspector. The general health of pupils in 
schools has improved, largely owing to the propaganda 
carried out by the Department of Education and the 
Department of Health Services. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Government proposes to improve the living conditions of 
teachers in remote areas by giving priority in the buildi 
programmes to the erection of quarters for teachers, 

To ease the congestion in the schools in the town of 
Colombo, a ring of schools will be established in ‘greater’ 
Colombo. 
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STATISTICS 


creased by 70 per cent during the same period; while in the 
three institutions of higher education the combined enrol- 
ment showed an increase between 1950 and 1952 but ende 

up with a slight net decrease in 1954. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows rapid development 
of primary education since 1930, with a steady increase in 
the number of schools, teachers and pupils enrolled. To! 
enrolment estimated for 1954 was at least two and a m 
times as high as in 1930. Related to the estimated cl |, 
population 5—14 years old, the average enrolment n 
increased from 38 in the 1930-34 period to 62 in the 1988 Ж 
period, showing an annual rate of increase equal to 2. eal 
cent of the ratio. The average number of pupils per 8° ri 
increased from 134 in 1930 to 217 in 1954, though M 
average number of pupils per teacher increased only the 
34 to 37. The proportion of girls enrolled (not shown 1054. 
table) increased from 38 percent in 1930 to47 percentin 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on ейп 
in the fiscal year beginning 1 October 1953 amounte 
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142.5 million Ceylonese rupees, averaging about 17 rupees 
per inhabitant. This represents 3.2 per cent of the estimated 
national income for 1953. Excluding 9.6 million rupees for 
capital expenditure, and certain other expenditures on 
vocational education not included in this table, 89 per cent 
of the total amount was spent on primary and secondary 


education, 1.5 per cent on teacher training, 4.5 per cent on 
higher education, 1 per cent for vocational education (in 
part), 4 per cent for central administration, and about 0.4 
per cent on other expenses including adult education. (See 


Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Tessa stss шн гы 
ns Total Female Total Female 
Primary and secondary general 
Government schools. . 1954 3 581 23 185 10 879 844754 384006 
Government aided schools 1954 3 038 23 580 11557 749127 347796 
Private unaided schools LO AN Жс ЗД, 1954 87 921 525 19311 8423 
Total. ЕЕЕ 1954 6706 48 286 22961 | 1613192 — 740225 
» 1 7 - 1953 6 538 46 389 21750 | 1565355 711835 
> 1952 6451 44 509 20385 | 1489944 670761 
» : 1951 6 508 41555 18 442 1440030 642 082 
n 1950 6 308 38 403 16565 | 1356085 602977 
Secondary 
Vocational 
Public schools of agriculture Car sia 2 1954 2 23 11 156 60 
Public practica] farm schools CH wa A l NO 1954 13 21 12 484 135 
Public college of fine moj z E 1954 1 53 8 11 384 1719 
Total г Ku ma bal 2 3 : 1954 16 97 31 12024 1914 
ane 3 Ë 1953 16 96 30 11757 1792 
я А 1952 214 95 29 1] 383 1606 
a 1951 212 233 216 11286 1723 
noon! dee DERE 1950 211 231 215 1] 182 1478 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training school, English . . . ^. . 1954 1 242 109 353 147 
Public teacher training schools, Sinhalese. . . . +. 1954 5 791 295 1341 695 
Public teacher training schools, Tamil... . + 1954 5 99 35 336 114 
Fue teacher training schools, Sinhalese В 5 n ^ тар ind So TH 
B er Жа dua: f i 1954 18 1516 635 2858 1375 
н o Vh СЕ CES US 1953 18 1482 601 2859 1426 
5 2 : 1952 18 1191 471 2 758 1 453 
» : 1951 18 1085 355 2577 1241 
. . 1950 18 1013 414 2383 1202 
Higher 
University, publie . « H š 1954 1 211 12 2434 620 
Technical college, public ; : Tip I 15 T 19 5 
Li i i š — 
NES : ñ 1954 3 243 *12 4133 664 
y 1953 3 228 *12 4 723 1018 
E š ; i 1952 3 205 * 5025 976 
B Е ë 1951 3 177 *5 4455 795 
* А 1950 3 168 ч 4276 526 
Special 
Schools for deaf and blind children . . . . . e = 1954 2 41 29 320 i 
ps (207 for juvenile delinquents ADMIS. АКТ 14 4 ii $59 3520 3137 
xo eine 5 1953 3 342 328 3314 3128 
w 3 
3 
3 


1. Including part-time students. Я д 
2, Not including data on the College of Fine Arts which, previous to 
October 1953, was a section of the Technical College. 


3. Not including data on the school for juvenile delinquents. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


i Estimated 
Year Schools Бе Бъ БИ coverage) child ЕНИ Prima 
thousands) (5-14 years old) miat 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher ( (thousands) ratio 

1930 3587 13949 wk 481 058 34 

1931 3708 14 413 care 493 286 34 

1932 3 120 14515 ack 510 715 35 512 1351 38 
1933 3797 14691 lent 523 786 36 

1934 3886 15170 SES 551 299 36 

1935 3 976 15 711 P 607 958 39 

1936 4 329 16 324 aen 611 054 31 

1937 4 556 16 301 Ts 659 652 40 652 1438 45 
1938 4615 17 879 wee 676 995 38 

1939 4 800 18 584 Meo: 702 064 38 

1940 Vet Sev vine ee `... 

1941 ane ese aoe vole th 

1942 5 159 18 882 31 1538 308 29 

1943 5290 19 656 38 1552 278 28 

1944 5 359 20 502 39 747 041 36 747 1575 47 
1945 5 389 21144 40 774 936 37 

1946 5 368 23 187 43 810 267 35 

1947 5512 22 405 41 869 359 39 888 1675 53 
1948 5 635 24 872 42 963 385 39 

1949 5 632 25 722 46 1021 563 40 

1950 5 645 28 736 43 1 105 052 38 

1951 КОЙ bas “е 1154 000 on 

1952 5 937 33 976 45 1 210 466 36 1206 1933 62 
1953 nee An: vor *1 263 538 ... 

1954 5990 35525 48 *1298101 37 


1. Average attendance, 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 
(in millions of rupees) 


————————————— 


Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure . . . . . , 142.5 
А. Current expenditure. À . ,. , 132.9 

Central administration  , | | 5.3 

Primary and secondary education . . 117.8 

Vocational education QUE ru 112 

Teacher training 2.1 

Higher education. ` 6.0 

Adult education Ce NET MES 0.2 

Other current expenditure . . 0.3 
B. Capital expenditure. . . , , 9.6 


—— 


1. кше: e amounts spent by the Technical College and College of 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,761,000. 

Total area: 286,397 square miles; 741,767 square kilometres. 

Population density: 24 per square mile; 9 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (based on 
2 per cent sample at the 1952 census): 24.8 per cent. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (based on 2 per 
cent sample at the 1952 census): 19.9 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The principal events which have marked the development of 
pre-primary and primary education since 1900 are as follows. 

A General Congress on Public Education, held in 1902, 
reviewed the results of the reform initiated in 1889 by the 
German educational mission. 

The National Education Association was founded at 
Santiago on 16 January 1904 and served as a model for 
future teachers’ organizations in Chile. It sought to co- 
ordinate the various branches of education by working out 
a single basic system of primary education. 

In 1917, the educationist Dario Salas set forth proposals 
for the recasting of Chile’s primary education system in a 
work entitled El Problema Nacional, which had a decisive 
influence on the drafting of the law on compulsory primary 
education. This law, supplementing the Organic Law on 
Primary Education of 1860, was passed on 26 August 1920; 
it established the principle of compulsory schooling and 
laid down the general structure of primary education. 

The General Association of Chilean Teachers was founded 
in 1922, and the ideas it championed were the decisive 
factor in the reform of primary education and in the 
drafting of Law No. 7500. 

The entire educational system was recast by the law 
promulgated as Decree No. 7500, of 10 December 1927. Its 
purpose was to modernize primary education, bringing it 
into line with the latest educational trends as regards aims, 
methods and curricula. 

The law on compulsory primary education at present in 
pus was promulgated by Decree No. 5291 of 22 November 

9. 

On 7 June 1930, the general regulations governing 
primary schools were supplemented by special provisions 
for rural schools, which inaugurated a new policy as regards 
rural schools. 

The J. A. Nuñez Teacher Training College was established 
by Decree No. 515, on 16 March 1933, to provide general 
training and refresher courses for the teachers and heads 
of primary schools and teacher training schools. 

The Society for the Construction of School Buildings was 
set up on 14 January 1937 by Law No. 5989; during its 
first ten years of operation, it was required to confine its 
женше to the building of new, well designed primary 
schools. 
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National income (1954 estimate): 456.9 thousand million pesos. 
Free exchange rate (end 1956): 100 pesos = 0.18 U.S. dollar 


(approx.). 
School year: early March to mid-December (225 working days). 


Prepared by the Chilean National Commission for Unesco in 
February 1956. 


The plan prepared by the Directorate-General of Primary 
Education for the establishment of the San Carlos Ex- 
perimental Zone, in which methods of rural education were 
to be tried out, was approved by Decree No. 1100 of 9 March 
1945. 

The primary school syllabuses and study plans nowin force 
were approved by Decree No. 9226, of 16 September 1948. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The following articles of the Constitution (adopted on 
18 September 1925) relate to education: ‘The Constitution 
guarantees to all inhabitants of the Republic: . . . (7) Free- 
dom of education. Public education shall be a primary 
concern of the State. Primary education shall be compulsory. 
There shall be a Superintendency of Public Education, 
responsible for the inspection of national education, and its 
administration, under the authority of the Government.’ 
(Article 10.) 

‘The municipalities shall hold meetings with a majority 
of their members at the time in office; they shall have such 
administrative attributes and dispose of such revenues as 
the law may determine. They shall be responsible, in 
particular, for: . . . (2) promoting education, agriculture, 
industry and commerce; (3) administering primary schools 
and other educational services supported by municipal 
funds.’ (Article 105.) 


Aims 
The essential aim of primary education is to promote the 
physical, intellectual and moral development of the child 


and to foster the all-round development of character and 
an understanding of lofty civic and social ideals. 


Compulsory education 


The law on compulsory primary education was laid down 
in its final form k Deas No. 5291, of 22 November 1929. 
Primary education is provided under State supervision. 
Every boy and girl between the ages of 7 and 15 is required 
to attend a primary school and vocational training classes 


unless he or she is taking the first cycle of secondary 
education. 
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Any child obtaining permanent employment is required, 
until the age of 16, to continue his or her education at some 
continuation school or extension course. 

Attendance at rural schools is compulsory only up to the 
fourth year of study if no complete school is within reach. 
In places and parts of the country in which it is impossible 
to maintain permanent schools and where temporary schools 
are set up children are required to attend these schools for 
at least four terms. 

The Directorate-General of Primary Education, through 
its provincial, departmental and local directors, ensures 
that children attending private schools duly comply with 
the regulations concerning the duration of education. 

The only conditions under which children may be totally, 
partially or temporarily exempted from school attendance 
are as follows: the absence of any State, municipal or free 
private school, or of any vacancy in schools situated less 
than 3 kilometres from the child’s home, unless a transport 
service is provided for pupils; or some physical or mental 

disability, unless special courses or schools for abnormal 
children are available in the locality. 

Persons employing in their domestic service children who 
have not completed the period of compulsory education are 
obliged to enrol them at a school and accord them facilities 
for regular attendance. 

To ensure compliance with the regulations concerning 
compulsory school attendance, and without prejudice to 
the direct responsibilities devolving upon the competent 
officials, there is established in each commune a committee 
for assistance to schools (junta de auxilio escolar) consisting 
of the mayor and two local people appointed by the 
p of the province on the proposal of the provincial 

ector, 

Parents and guardians failing to fulfil their obligations 
with regard to enrolment of children and school attendance 
are liable to: (a) verbal admonition; (b) a fine of 2 to 20 
pesos or imprisonment for 1 to 10 days if, within 15 days 
of the admonition, the offender has not complied with the 
regulations; and (c) in the event of any repetition of the 
offence, to twice the previous penalty, imposed 15 days 
after administration of a warning. 

These measures have not always proved effective, owing 
to the economic, demographic and geographical factors 
described below, which make it difficult to enforce primary 
school attendance. 

The following excuses are accepted for non-attendance: 
illness of the child, death of some member of his or her 
family, transport difficulties or other obstacles recognized 
by the competent administrative authority. 

Primary schools for rural areas are established in accord- 
ance with the following provisions. In any agricultural 
locality where there are 100 or more children of school age, 
the educational authorities establish a ‘school district’, the 
area of which depends on the distance between villages, 
transport facilities and the geographical and economic 
character of the locality. An appropriate school is estab- 

lished in the centre of each district, on a highway. When 
a school district is set up on an estate with an area of 300 
hectares (approximately 750 acres) or more, the owner is 
obliged to transfer to the State, free of charge, an area of 
not less than five hectares (121/, acres) of suitable land in 
an appropriate site for the educational purposes specified 
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by the Ministry of Education. When the school district 
takes in two or more estates, their owners are required to 
fulfil the above obligation jointly, in which case the Ministr 
of Education determines the site appropriate for the School, 
The same obligations are incumbent upon industrial and 
mining concerns situated outside the city radius, when their 
total capital amounts to 3 million pesos or more and their 
office and manual workers together have more than 50 
children of school age; the area of the school site may, 
however, be reduced to a minimum of 2 hectares, К 

Among the factors militating against the extension of 
compulsory school attendance, mention may be made of 
the following: (a) Administrative: Article 30, paragraph 8, 
of the Law on Compulsory Primary Education, providing 
for the preparation of school building programmes and the 
selection of suitable sites and standard plans for State. 
financed primary schools, has not been fully carried into 
effect. (b) Economic: the poverty of the families of primary 
school pupils obliges the children to leave school at an early 
age to earn their living. (c) Demographic: rural areas are 
very sparsely populated—especially in the north and south 
of Chile. (d) Geographical: some regions are isolated by 
reason of geographical factors which make good or even 
regular communications impossible. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 233 shows the main features of 
Chilean educational administration. 


Finance 


The Ministry of Education administers the funds for the 
maintenance and extension of State primary education 
(general provision of education, purchase of school furniture 
and equipment, teachers’ salaries and school buildings). 
These funds are derived from the general exchequer and 
are disbursed in accordance with the provisions of the 
budget approved each year by Parliament. 

Both the law instituting primary education (dated 24 
November 1860) and the law establishing compulsory 
education (dated 26 August 1920) called upon municipal 
authorities to encourage primary schooling, but the main 
burden of education is still borne by the State, which in 
1954, as in previous years, financed practically all public 
educational establishments. А 

Law No. 11766 of 30 December 1954 established a ‘fund 
for the building and equipment of public education: 
establishments’, to be administered by the Ministry 0 
Education, for the purpose of financing building, repairs 
and the enlargement of existing premises and the purchase 
of land, furniture and teaching materials. The fund | 
financed from taxes (levied for the first time for the sole 
purpose of financing educational work) and from State, 
municipal and private sources. -satel 

The State also makes grants to private schools. Private y 
maintained primary and vocational schools are eligible з) 
an annual grant for each pupil (average attendance figure à 
amounting to half the cost of maintaining a pupil in t, 
corresponding State establishment, provided that: (a) t ze 
are free; (b) they provide instruction equivalent to im: 
available in the State schools; (c) they have a minim 
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enrolment of 40 pupils in urban districts and 20 pupils in 
rural districts; (d) they are open throughout the official 
school year for at least four hours a day, and they also 
accept supervision by the provincial directorate of edu- 
cation as regards morality, hygiene, educational conditions 
in general and the organization of the pupils’ work. 

According to Law No. 9864 of January 1951, these grants 
are payable only if, in addition to the above requirements, 
the secular teachers employed in private schools have 
completed at least three years of the general secondary 
course or hold a proficiency certificate issued by one of the 
State or State-recognized universities or by a teachers’ 
training school. For the purposes of this law it is sufficient 
qualification to have served as a teacher for ten years, 
provided that such teachers have obtained satisfactory 
reports from the competent State inspectors of education. 
These schools must also pay the regulation salaries and 
social security contributions in respect of all their secular 
teaching staff. 

The basis for the calculation of the grants is the average 
school attendance, worked out on the figures for the first 
four months of the academic year. The Superintendency 
of Public Education is at present engaged in the preparation 
of regulations to make it clear which schools are eligible for 
grants and so clear up the rather confused situation which 
has arisen because of the diversity of provisions applicable. 

As regards the financial contribution required from 
parents of pupils in State primary schools, it should be 
pointed out that both tuition and books are provided free. 


Supervision and control 


The Directorate-General of Primary Education arranges for 
the supervision of schools through five chief inspectors of 
primary schools (visitadores generales de educacion primaria) 
—two for the northern, one for the central and two for the 
southern provinces. 

The chief inspectors are directly responsible to the 
director-general and perform any special duties with which 
he may entrust them in connexion with technical or 
administrative problems affecting either the educational 
service in a particular sector of the country or individual 
officials or organizations. The former provincial and local 
inspectors have, under the new provisions, received the 
title of directors. The provincial director is in charge of 


primary education in the whole province; he is responsible 
for its smooth operation and, in accordance with the 
provisions in force and the instructions he receives from 
the director-general, he inspects municipal and private 
schools as well as exercising direct supervision over the 
State schools. He is assisted in his duties by departmental 
or local directors, the number of whom is fixed by the 
President of the Republic on the advice of the director- 
general, with due regard to the needs of the service and the 
availability of funds. The creation of a new post of local 
director is considered necessary when the average number 
of classes to be supervised by each local director in the 
province exceeds 150. 

The local directors, under the provincial director, are in 
immediate charge of primary education in their respective 
areas; they are responsible for the smooth running of the 
schools and are required to visit them regularly, to rectify 
any shortcomings they note in the teaching provided, to 
supervise discipline and the morality of the staff and, in 
general, to strive for the develooment and progress of 
primary education in their area. They may not remain in 
the same province for more than five consecutive years. 
The local directors may be transferred at any time, for the 
convenience of the service, and in no case shall they remain 
in the same sector for more than three years. 

Provincial directors of education are required to have 
served for three years in the lower grade of departmental 
or local director, or else to have 15 years of service to their 
credit and, in addition, to have completed successfully the 
special training course for directors of education periodically 
held at the José A. Nufiez Teacher Training College in 
Santiago. Graduates of teacher training schools, with at 
least nine years' service in State schools and a university 
degree, seeking appointment to these posts, may, however, 
take the required examinations without enrolling for the 
corresponding course. 

To be admitted to the training course for directors of 
education, which lasts two semesters, candidates must 
satisfy the following requirements: (a) be serving as head 
of a first class primary school, or holding an equivalent 
post, and (b) take a competitive examination. The training 
course includes such subjects as philosophy of education, 
educational sociology, hygiene and school management, 
school legislation, statistics and supervision of school work, 


etc. 


ER ESO e A шшш ue ALL s 


1. Ministro de Educación Pública: Minis- 
ter of Public Education; member of 
President's Cabinet responsible for 
maintenance and development of the 
national education system. 

2. Universidad de Chile: University of 
Chile; governed and controlled by the 
University Council which includes re- 
presentatives of the President of the 
Republic, the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation and the faculties. 

3. Universidad Técnica del Estado: State 
Technical University. 

4. Asesoría Jurídica: office of the legal 
adviser, 


GLOSSARY 


5. Subsecretaría: office of the Under- 
Secretary, administrative head of the 
Ministry. 

6. Visitación General: inspectorate- 
general of administrative branches. 

1. Superintendencia de Educación Pú- 
blica: Superintendency of Public 
Education; an organ of administra- 
tion, comprising nos. 12, 13 and 15, 
vested with general direction and 
supervision of the national education 
system. 

8. Servicio de Educación Física y De- 
portes: Physical Education and Sports 
Service. 


9. Servicio de Bienestar Social: Social 
Welfare Service. 

10. Servicio de Cultura y de Publicaciones: 
Culture and Publications Service; 
concerned with cultural aspects of 
out-of-school education including use 
of mass media (cinema, radio, theatre, 
etc.). 

11. РУСКЕ del Estadio Nacional: 
office of the National Stadium. 

12. Consejo Nacional de Educación: Na- 
tional Council of Education; a deliber- 
ative body comprising the Minister 
of Public Education, high officials 
of the Ministry, representatives 
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of State and private universities 
teacher training colleges, private 
schools, parents’ associations and 
organizations prominent in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the country, 
which advises the Minister on edu- 
cational policy and its execution. 

13. Oficina Técnica de Investigaciones 
Educacionales y Servicios Especiales: 
an office charged with conducting 
technical investigations and surveys 
of the various branches and aspects of 
the education system, and reporting 
results, drawing up curricula and 
syllabuses, establishing norms and 
procedures for inspection of education- 
al institutions, organizing and co- 
ordinating educational research and 
experimentation and special services 
(e.g., vocational guidance, medical 
and dental services), etc. 

14. Secciones: sections of the secretariat 
dealing with various branches of ad- 
ministration. 

15. Fondo Nacional de Educación: Na- 
tional Education Fund; an agency 
which (a) distributes funds for the 
promotion of particular aspects of the 
national education system, the deve- 
lopment of which is recommended to 
the Minister by the National Council 
of Education; (b) studies the possibil- 
ities of supplementing funds allocated 
to public education. 

16. Dirección General de Educación Pri- 
maria y Normal: Directorate-General 
of Primary Education and Teacher 
Training. 

11. Dirección General de Educación Secun- 
daria: Directorate-General of Second- 
ary Education. 

18. Dirección General de Educación Agri- 
cola, Comercial y Técnica: Directorate- 
General of Agricultural, Commercial 
and Technical Education. 

19, Dirección General de Bibliotecas, Ar- 
chivos y Museos: Directorate-General 
of Libraries, Archives and Museums, 

20. Consejo de Coordinación: Co-ordinat- 
ing Council of Directorate-General of 
Primary Education and Teacher 
Training, 

21. Departamento Administrativo: depart- 
ment dealing with administration of 
general secondary education. 

22. Departamento Pedagógico: department 
concerned with pedagogical organi- 
zation of secondary education. 

23, Departamento de Ensefianza Agricola: 
Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation. 

24. Departamento de Ensefianza Comercial: 
Department of Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

25. Visitación de Imprentas, Bibliotecas, 
Museos: inspection of publishing 
offices, libraries and museums. 

26. Departamento Administrativo: depart- 
ment dealing with the administration 
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of all types of schools controlled by 
No. 16. 

27. Visitación General: inspectorate- 
general of schools at pre-primary and 
primary level, including vocational 
courses and fundamental education. 

28. Departamento de Enseñanza Normal: 
Department of Pre-Service and In- 
Service Teacher Training. 

29. Visitación General: inspectorate- 
general of secondary schools. 

30. Departamento Administrativo: depart- 
ment dealing with the administration 
of agricultural, commercial and tech- 
nical education. 

31. Archivo Nacional: National Archives. 

32. Registro de la Propiedad Intelectual: 
Copyright Office. 

33. Secretaría General: general secretariat 
of No. 16. 

34. Departamento Pedagógico: department 
concerned with the pedagogical organ- 
ization of pre-primary and all types of 
primary education including primary 
vocational courses and fundamental 
education. 

35. Sección Formación del Personal: 
Teacher Training Section. 

36. Secretaría General: general secretariat 
of No. 17. 

37. Sección Técnica y de Orientación: 
Technical Section; advises on prob- 
lems of secondary education. 

38. Departamento de Enseñanza Industrial: 
Department of Industrial Education. 

39. Departamento de Enseñanza Técnica 
Femenina: Department of Technical 
Education for Women. 

40. Biblioteca Nacional: National Library. 
41. Depósito de Publicaciones Oficiales: 
Depositary of Official Publications. 
42. Sección de Escalafón y Propuestas: 

PersonnelSection (primaryeducation). 

43. Sección de Educación Primaria y Par- 
vularia: Primary and Pre-primary 
Education Section. 

44. Sección de Perfeccionamiento del Per- 
sonal: In-service Training Section. 
45. Sección Escalafón y Propuestas: Per- 

sonnel Section (secondary education). 

46. Sección de Perfeccionamiento y Ex- 
perimentación: In-Service Training 
and Experimentation Section (second- 
ary education). 

47. Visitación Pedagógica: pedagogical 
Inspectorate of vocational schools 
controlled by No. 18. 

48. Sección de Escalafón, Propuestas y 
Resoluciones: Personnel Section (Di- 
rectorate-General of Agricultural, 
Commercial and Technical Educa- 
tion). 

49. Bibliotecas Públicas: public libraries, 

50. Consejo de Censura Cinematográfico: 
Film Censorship Board. 

51. Sección Inspeccién de Escuelas, Fis- 
cales y Particulares: inspectorate of 
public and private schools coming 
under No. 16. 


52. Sección de Educación Vocacional 
Agropecuaria: Vocational and Agri- 
cultural Education Section; «ш 
with education provided in Vocational 
classes attached to primary schools 
and in residential farm schools 
(escuelas granjas). 

53. Sección de Exámenes y Colegios Parti. 
culares: Examinations and Private 
Secondary Schools Section, 

54. Asesorías: office charged with assess. 
ing the work of all departments and 
sections of the Directorate-General of 
Secondary Education. 

55. Sección Títulos y Grados, Exámenes 
Colegios Particulares: Diplomas, Ex- 
aminations, and Private Vocational 
Schools Section. 

56. Museos: museums. 

51. Sección de Educación Fundamental y 
Alfabetización: Fundamental Edu- 
cation Section and Literacy Cam- 

aigns. 

58. Sección de Educación Asistencial y 
Experimental: section dealing with 
education of the handicapped, and 
educational experiments (primary 
education). 

59, Asesorías: offices charged with assess- 
ing the work of all departments and 
sections of the Directorate-General of 

Education and Teacher 


60. Liceos Comünes, Experimentales, Téc- 
nicos; Escuelas Primarias Anexas y 
Técnicas Femeninas Anexas: general 
experimental and technical secondary 
schools, primary departments at- 
tached to secondary schools, and 
technical courses for girls attached to 
secondary schools. 

61. Escuelas Agrícolas, Comerciales, In- 
dustriales y Técnicas Femeninas: 
agricultural, commercial and trades 
schools, and technical schools for 
girls. 1 

62. Direcciones Provinciales de Educación: 
provincial directorates of education. 

63. Direcciones Departamentales y Locales 
de Educación: district and local di- 
rectorates of education. " 

64. Escuelas de Párvulos, Primarias Co- 
munes, Granjas y Quintas, Vocacto- 
nales, Adultos: pre-primary, primary 
and farm schools (esc. granjas y quin" 
tas), vocational cycles of primary 
schools, schools for adults. " 

65. Escuelas Experimentales, Especia t 
Consolidadas: experimental schools, 
schools for the handicapped, an 
consolidated (ї.е., combined primary 
and lower secondary) schools. 

66. Escuelas Normales, Escuela ih 
Superior J. A. Nuñes, Cursos Libres, 
Primarias Anexas: teacher training 
schools, the J. A. Nuñez teacher tram 
i Шере, special free courses 
ing college, sp to teaches 
primary schools attached to 
training schools. 
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The provincial council consists of the intendente of the 
province, who acts as chairman, the provincial director, the 
local director from the capital of the province, a doctor 
belonging to one of the State services, and two parents. 
The last three are appointed by the Government on the 
recommendation of the intendente. This council is a consul- 
tative body and advises the provincial director on matters 
relating to the improvement of education in the province. 
The appointed members hold office for three years and are 
eligible for reappointment. y 

To sum up, the inspection of primary schools is carried 
out by five chief inspectors responsible for the country as 
a whole, by 25 provincial directors responsible for the 
provinces allotted to them, and by 65 departmental or local 

directors in charge of districts within the provinces. 
The communal schools are inspected, under the supervi- 
sion of the provincial council, by the State education officials. 
There are also two school health inspectors, responsible 
for supervising and co-ordinating school meals services, and 
the medical and dental care of pupils in the public schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 235 shows the structure of the Chilean 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 
Pre-primary education is designed for children under 6, and 


aims at fostering the development of children in special 
institutions, or special departments of other institutions, 


and at the same time at providing guidance on ed 
for their parents. At present, this type of education is gi 

ts ñ N given 
in kindergartens forming part of the primary school, but 
new pre-primary centres are also being set up, to be known 
as infant or nursery schools (escuelas de párvulos or Jardine 
infantiles), for children between the ages of 2 and 6, ; 

The administration, organization and supervision of pre- 
primary education is in the hands of the Primary and 
Pre-Primary Section of the Directorate-General of Prim, 
Education. This section has the co-operation of other 
institutions such as health centres, trade unions, communi 
centres, etc. so that, in some places, infant schools have the 
benefit of medical, dental and social welfare services, 

With regard to finance, the Ministry of Education 
appoints teachers and provides buildings and equipment, 
Private infant schools charge fees. 

The most recent pre-primary school syllabus (1948) is as 
follows: health education (3 hours) including hygiene and 
social habits and safety precautions; training in movement 
(5 hours) which covers games, eurhythmics and danci 
and handwork; language training (3 hours) through oral 
work and literature; art education (4 hours) through 
drawing, music and singing; sensory and mental education 
(3 hours) which includes development of the senses, nature 
study and object lessons from the social environment, 

Chilean infant schools are not based exclusively on any 
one European model but include features of various systems, 
from the French école maternelle to Montessori and Froebel 
kindergartens. 

Pre-primary school teachers are trained by taking special 
courses at teacher training schools for girls and at the 
University of Chile. Candidates must hold the secondary 
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auxiliar de campo especializado: see escuela 
agrícola. 


enseñanza media: secondary education. 
escuela agricola: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture with courses at 
two levels (grados), the lower course 
comprising two cycles (ciclos). The first 
eycle of the lower course plus a third 
year of specialized training leads to 
qualification as specialized agricultural 
assistant (auxiliar de campo especiali- 
zado); the second cycle plus a third year 
to qualification as specialized agri- 
cultural worker (práctico agricola especi- 
alizado); the upper course trains agri- 
cultural technicians (técnicos agrícolas). 
escuela consolidada: consolidated, central 
school with complete primary course 
and the first cycle of secondary general 
and technical education (I ciclo en- 
señanza media). 
escuela de párvulos (infant school): pre- 
primary school. 
escuela especial: primary school for handi- 
capped children. 
escuela experimental: experimental prim- 
ary school. 
escuela granja (farm school): complete 
rural primary school with curriculum 
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GLOSSARY 


adapted to needs of rural children and 
with extensive grounds for practical 
work in agriculture. 

escuela hogar: primary boarding school, 
intended mainly for needy children. 

escuela industrial: vocational secondary 
school providing technical training for 
industrial occupations (grado de oficios). 
Students may take specialized courses 
(especialización) after two or four years’ 
study. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria de primera clase: complete 
(lit. ‘first class’) primary school, some- 
times having continuation vocational 
classes (grado vocacional). 

escuela primaria de segunda clase: in- 
ое (lit. ‘second class’) primary 

ioo] 

escuela primaria de tercera clase: incom- 
plete (lit. “third class") primary school. 

escuela técnica femenina: vocational sec- 
ondary school for girls, 

escuela vocacional: vocational training 
school equivalent to the grado vocacional 
of the primary school (see: escuela pri- 
maria de Primera clase). 

especialización: specialization (esp. prác- 
tica: see instituto de comercio). 


grado de oficios: see escuelas industriales, 

grado vocacional: see escuela primaria 
primera clase. x 

instituto de comercio: secondary vocational 
school of commerce with courses organ- 
ized in three cycles (ciclos); on com- 
pleting the first cycle students may take 
a specialized (terminal) year of practi- 
cal studies (especialización práctica). 

jardín infantil (kindergarten): pre-prim- 
ary school. 1 of 

liceo común: general secondary school 0 
traditional type. 

liceo соога secondary кып 
of modern type with a more fle 
curriculum than the liceo comin. 

práctico agrícola especializado: see escu 
agrícola. 

aca agricola: see escuela agricola. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universidad: university. — a 
B. Universidad técnica: technical U% 
versity, and E 
Instituto pedagógico técnico: 
training college for teachers 0 

logical subjects. 


ecialized 
к techno" 
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Escuela de párvulos 


Jardín infantil 


Escuela primaria 
de segunda clase 


He ciclo 
renovado 


11° ciclo 


Escuela primaria 
de tercera close ! 
r1 


I 2 а 


normal 


Escuela granja 


Escuela agricola 


1° grado Ho grado 


Práctico ogrícola 
especializado 


Auxiliar 
de campo especializado 


Escuela técnica femenina 


Escuela experimental, 
escuela hogar o escuela especial 
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Escuela industrial 
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school leaving certificate. Refresher courses for pre-primary 
teachers are held at the José A. Nuñez Teacher Training 
College and the vacation schools of the University of Chile. 

There are no official welfare services for pre-primary 
schools but those existing for the benefit of older children 
may be considered sufficient for the purpose. 


Primary schools 


Primary education lasts at least six years, and may be 
prolonged to provide further instruction for children.who 
are unable to proceed to other educational institutions. 

The Directorate-General of Primary Education is 
responsible for everything connected with primary education 
throughout the Republic. It directs and supervises the work 
of pre-primary schools and classes, ordinary general primary 
schools, vocational primary schools and courses, continua- 
tion schools and extension courses, experimental schools, 
schools for abnormal and backward children and other 
special schools placed expressly under its care. 

Primary education is provided for physically, mentally 
or socially handicapped children, for whose benefit the 
State maintains special schools or special departments and 
classes in other public establishments. 

For administrative purposes, primary schools attached 
to high schools (liceos) come under the Directorate-General 
of Secondary Education, but so far as teaching is concerned 
they are under the Directorate-General of Primary Edu- 
cation. The curricula and syllabuses of these schools are 
specially planned with a view to ensuring continuity in the 
study of the humanities. 

Primary education consists of three courses (grados) of 
general education, each covering two years, and a fourth 
course, which may cover from one to three years, for 
vocational training. For the purposes of the law on this 
subject, the schools are divided into elementary schools, 
higher primary schools and vocational schools. There are 
also continuation schools and extension courses for adults, 
and pre-primary schools or classes for boys and girls under 
the age of 7. 

First class or higher primary schools are those providing 
three or more courses of education; elementary schools 
providing only two courses are termed second class, and 
other schools are third class. A pre-primary department 
may be attached to any of these three types of schools. 
The fourth course may be provided in a separate vocational 
school or in classes attached to a first class primary school, 
The subjects taught in this fourth course are agriculture, 
mining, manufacturi trades, commerce, and other 
practical types of work, depending on the locality and the 
business undertakings conducted in it. The Director- 
General of Primary Education may authorize the operation 
of combined courses in second or third class schools, 
providing the same instruction as the higher grades, 

The continuation schools cover the same ground as the 
first two courses (i.e., four years) of primary education, 
They provide manual training varying according to the sex 
of the pupils and the requirements of the various regions 
in the country. The curriculum of the extension Courses 
includes apprenticeship or more advanced training in the 
arts and crafts, together with further general education, 

which is usually related to the technical work. 
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1 Most of the rural Schools are co-educational, When 
circumstances permit, however, separate rural schools are 
established for boys and girls, under the charge of men 
women teachers—as the case may be—who have graduated 
from a rural teacher training school. In the interests of 
efficiency, rural schools for boys or for girls only ma: 
arrange to accommodate full or part-time boarders, Eve y 
rural school has at its disposal an area of not less than one 
hectare (24 acres) for practical agricultural work. The farm 
schools, which have a larger area of land attached to them, 
are primary schools with a decided emphasis on agriculture, 
In places where there are no permanent rural schools 
temporary schools manned by travelling teachers cater for 
the various areas in the course of the school year, 

The communal schools provide instruction equivalent to 
that of the corresponding State schools; so far as the 
practical side of education is concerned, account is taken 
of the economic needs of the locality, In their operation, 
they are subject to the same regulations as the State schools, 

The teaching provided in private primary schools estab- 
lished, in accordance with the provisions of the law, by 
landowners or the proprietors of industrial concerns, is 
modelled on the official syllabuses and regulations. 

Experimental schools and courses and model schoolsarebe- 
ingset up to bring about improvements in primary education. 

here are two types of experimental schools—those 
experimenting in a limited field and those going in for more 
eneral experimental work. The former are designed to put 
into practice, in the special cireumstances of Chile, edu- 
cational curricula and methods that have been successfully 
tried out abroad, with a view to determining whether it 
would be expedient to incorporate some or all of their 
features in the Chilean educational system. The latter type 
of experimental school makes comparative studies of 
various educational curricula, tries them out in combination, 
and applies some of the soundest educational principles in 
new forms; all this is done under strict supervision ant 
with the purpose of determining the features that should 
distinguish the primary school of the future if it is to be 
suited to the circumstances of Chilean children and to 
national requirements. The experimental schools should 
serve not ay as centres for educational research but also 
as observation stations and as a means of improving the 
standards of teaching in general. ‘ d 

The purpose of the experimental courses is to fin 
solutions for special educational problems; they operate m 
ordinary schools where other classes, which have reachet 
the same stage in the normal syllabus, can be selected to 
serve as control groups during the experiment. _ a 

The model schools incorporate in their teaching syst! 
the established findings of the experimental schools aE 
courses, and are intended to serve in all respects as move 
for other schools in Chile. The status and qualifications Al 
their staff, the quality of the teaching, their nea 
organization, their premises and their equipment sho 
all be suited to this purpose. i hools 

With regard to the proportion of small primary 507%. 
there are at the present time 757 first class schoo! к He 
second class schools and 2,073 third class schools. The la id 
Where one or two teachers provide a two-year c i 
thus the most numerous. The policy of the educa e 
authorities is to turn these small schools, most of V 
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are situated in rural areas, into second class schools 
providing a four-year course, and every endeavour is being 
made to eliminate the third class schools as undesirable. 

The academic year for primary schools runs from the first 
Monday of March to the second fortnight of December; 
they are open every day with the exception of Sundays, 
public holidays, three days at Easter, the President of the 
Republic’s Day, 21 May, the winter holiday in July and 
certain national holidays falling in September. 

The school year comprises 225 days for pupils and 235 
days for teachers. Pupils have up to 24 hours’ school work 
a week in the first two years, 26 in the next two and 30 in 
the last two. Schools used for only one group of pupils are 
open for a minimum of five hours a day and schools where 
there is a shift system provide at least four hours’ tuition 
a day for each group of pupils. 


Curriculum and methods. Curricula and syllabuses were laid 
down in the decree of 16 September 1948. 

The syllabuses are based on the following educational 
principles: (a) The principle of individual activity (re- 
cognition of the impulse that prompts the child to develop 
by seizing upon everything in his cultural environment that 
will stimulate his growth). This finds spontaneous expression 
first of all in various games and later in serious work and 
the various creations of the mind. (b) The principle of com- 
munity or socialization (the value of the mutual relations 
between man and the social environment to which he 
belongs). In their school work, pupils form separate, 
homogeneous groups, in accordance with their needs and 
their various cultural interests. (c) The principle of unity 
or globalization. For the purposes of school work, this 
principle is reflected in a new conception of the function 
to be fulfilled by the various subjects treated in the syllabus. 
It is not enough for the child to have an untutored, general 
perception of the real world around him; as he develops, 
it becomes increasingly necessary for him to acquire a 
knowledge of its constituent elements and for this purpose 
he must observe and analyse them. But to achieve that 
true and deep understanding which binds the panorama of 
life and the world into an organic whole, the functional 
relations between the separate parts must he discerned, and 
this can be done only through a process of synthesis. The 
treatment of individual subjects—specialized departments 
of knowledge—should thus serve, first and foremost, to 
guide pupils in the analysis of objective reality, a process 
in which everyday life and experience play a vital role, 
whilst, on the other hand, the treatment of study units 
—covering whole groups of subjects—should help them to 
establish relationships and to link up the separate parts of 
their knowledge into a whole, in the interests of an inte- 
grated spiritual life and a better understanding of their 
home country and the world at large. (d) The principle of 
rationalization or scientifie organization of work in the 
Interests of efficiency. This principle relates to the better 
utilization of time, human energy and capital for higher 
qualitative and quantitative output, through division and 
co-ordination of labour. It is to be applied in schools both 
in the organization of syllabuses and day-to-day teaching 
and in the planning of all school work. 1 y 

The curricula are set forth under three main headings 
—subject-matter activities and targets—which are the 


practical embodiment of the social philosophy now actuating 
the advance of Chilean education. 

Under the heading of subject-matter come all the topics 
selected, after careful appraisal of their relative value, from 
the vast and complex fund of knowledge making up the 
social heritage of our age; these are graded progressively 
according to their intrinsic difficulty and the physical and 
mental characteristics of each stage in the child’s develop- 
ment. In theselection of this subject-matter, account is taken 
ofits value in the moulding of upright, energetic individuals, 
able to understand, appreciate and play their part in the 
cultural life of their own country and the world at large. 

The targets represent the sum of knowledge, ability, 
attitudes, ideals, habits, skills, etc. which should be the 
final product of the educational process. Qualitatively and 
quantitatively, their attainment is the measure of the 
success achieved by the school. 

The activities are undoubtedly the most important 
feature of education, to which all the other factors involved 
in the process contribute. They impart life and reality to 
the various elements entering into the work of the school 
and the teacher. In fact, the subject-matter of education, 
its aims and objects, methods and procedures, the abilities 
and aptitudes of the pupils, and, lastly, the various teaching 
aids and techniques, come alive and combine, in the 
activities, into a true entity of action. The selection and 
conduct of these activities therefore constitute one of the 
most intricate and difficult problems of education. 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE FOR ORDINARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(in hours per week) 


Year 


Studies I ш v 
and П and IV and VI 


Physical education. Games, sports, hygiene 
and safety precautions . . . . 

Mee ius сй, 

1. Spanish (reading, writing, pronunciation, 
spelling, literature, vocabulary and 
а uds а MC р > 

„ Mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) 

. Natural sciences (nature study, zoology, 
botany, and elementary physics, chem- 
istry and biology) . . . . +. 

4. Social sciences (grounding in history, 
geography and civics) . . . + 2 3 

Manual education 

1, Educative work (pottery, pleating, 
cutting-out, weaving, plaiting, wicker- 
work, fibre, wood and metal work, book- 
binding); sah нез m s 

2. Domestic work (repair of electrical and 
mechanical apparatus, etc., needlework 
and domestic economy) АЗ, 

Aesthetic education i: 

1. Visual arts (drawing from imagination 
and from models, composition, technical 
drawing, modelling, home decoration and 
appreciation of the visual arts), calli- 
graphy Fete? FECE RE s 

2. Music and singing . . . + + 

Moral education. Religion and ethics . — . 

Specialized vocational education. Practical 
vocational guidance: technical, artistic 
and scientific... «© «© € 


aa 
a 
> 
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eee 


4 ?1 26 30 
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Examination system. Promotion depends on the attainment 
of a minimum standard in all the set subjects of thesyllabus. 
This standard is calculated by applying a higher coefficient 
to the average marks obtained throughout the year and a 
lower coefficient to the marks obtained in the end-of-year 
examination. Examinations are held in the second fortnight 
of December and consist of two tests—a written test, set by 
the teacher, and an oral test, set by a committee appointed 
by the Director of Education and consisting of the most 
prominent local residents and of officials specially fitted to 
assess the work of teachers. 

A certificate (certificado de estudios) issued at the end of 
the year indicates whether the pupil’s work has been satis- 
factory or not. It shows the marks for each of the subjects 
in the syllabus for the year in question. 

Pupils кошер from a primary to a secondary school 
must be 12 years of age or else pass a special examination, 
or must have completed satisfactorily the sixth year of 
primary school. 

There is a standard school record card for use in all State 
primary schools throughout the country. The experimental 
schools, however, use a record card that they themselves 
have designed to take account of the special features of 
their instruction. Some combined schools use a type of 
school record prepared by specialist teachers and medical 
experts. 


Teaching staff. The regulations regarding the status of 
officials employed by the Ministry of Education are designed 
to maintain a high level of efficiency in the services; to 
ensure that staff are properly qualified for the posts to 
which they are appointed; to encourage staff to achieve 
greater proficiency ; to recognize and encourage outstanding 
work and to ensure security of employment for capable 
teachers. 

Appointments, promotion, transfers, exchanges, qualifi- 
cations and refresher courses for teachers employed by the 
various directorates-general of education are governed by 
the standards laid down in the regulations in force. 

Candidates wishing to become teachers in public schools 
must: (a) be of Chilean nationality (this rule is waived in 
the case of foreigners employed by the Government in the 
circumstances specified in the regulations); (b) hold a 
diploma awarded or recognized by the State, qualifying 
them to teach the subject or branch of study in question; 
the regulations lay down a special procedure to be followed 
should no qualified staff be available; (c) be between 18 and 
60 years of age. 

Candidates for a headship or teaching post in a State 
pu school must hold a primary teacher's diploma issued 

y the Ministry of Education, and for the headship of a first. 
class paman school must have taken the appropriate 
course of training at the J. A. Nuñez Tea aining 
College. s quo 

Should none of the applicants for these posts possess the 
necessary qualifications, the vacancies are filled in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the directorate-general con- 
cerned, approved by the Ministry of Education. 

Candidates for posts as special or vocational teachers in 

primary schools must, in addition to holding a certificate 
for the speciality in question, take a proficiency examination 
at the J. A. Nuñez Teacher Training College. 
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Heads and teachers in State primary schools are i 
by the Minister of Education, bu the ice of the aiid 
and administrative authorities. Heads of schools are a, 
pointed by the Minister from among candidates on a short 
list presented by the Directorate-General of Prim: 
Education. pl 

Primary teachers are trained in the various teachers’ 
training schools, for admission to which students must haye 
completed satisfactorily the sixth year of primary schooling, 
The J. A. Nuñez Teacher Training College provides courses 
for students who have completed the six years of classical 
secondary studies. 

The Superintendency of Public Education makes regular 
arrangements for in-service training and refresher courses, 
As a general rule, teachers are obliged to take refresher 
courses as laid down by the Ministry of Education, on the 
proposal of the Superintendency of Public Education or the 
directorates-general, 

Officials who have 15 or more years’ service to their 
credit are eligible for pensions on reaching retirement age, 
if afflicted with physical or mental disability, for long 
service, or on forced relinquishment of post (owing to its 
abolition or the reorganization of the service, ete.). Long- 
service pensions are granted to: (a) officials who have 
contributed for 30 years to the National Fund for Civil 
Servants and Journalists; and (b) civil servants with 35 
years’ service. Officials may, however, apply for the pay- 
ment of pensions as soon as the amounts contributed to the 
pension fund by the appropriate authorities are at least 
equal to the maximum value of the pension. 

Retirement pensions are calculated on the basis of the 
average salary received in the last 36 months of service, 
irrespective of the time at which the official entered the 
civil service and of the branch of the service to which he 
belongs. 

Established or temporary officials required to serve away 
from their normal place of residence are entitled to an 
allowance equivalent to one month’s salary in their new 
post, to travel expenses for themselves and each member 
of their family for whom they receive a dependant’s 
rr and to transport expenses for their household 
effects. 

Officials may apply for transfer to another post provided 
they possess the necessary qualifications. Transfers may be 
either permanent or temporary (for a period of one year); 
they are made by decision of the authorities responsible for 
making the appointment, with the approval of the Di- 
rectorate-General of Education. А ho 

For the purposes of appointment and promotion, t 
primary education staff is divided into seven categories. 

The staff coming under the various directorates-gener 
of education receive a basic annual salary varying Rr d 
to their responsibilities, and triennial increments which a 
part of the salary for all legal purposes, the T 
amounting to 20, 40, 60, 75, 90, 105, 120 and 140 per ue 
at the end of 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24 and 27 years 
spectively. lE 

In addition to their salary, teachers serving In ee 
where the cost of living is high or the climate severe, 


'ecelve 


where they are cut off from the rest of the country; nu ión 
a special allowance known as a zonal bonus or gratifi 


de zona. 
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Welfare services 


Medical services for schoolchildren are the responsibility of 
the Directorate-General of Children and Adolescents and are 
administered by its children’s department in accordance with 
the regulations. The main aims of the school medical service 
are to: care for the physical and mental health of Chilean 
schoolchildren; treat or supervise the treatment of pupils 
suffering from illness or disability; supervise the health of 
teachers and other staff in schools; supervise the children’s 
nutrition; ensure that school buildings are healthy; and take 
appropriate action to safeguard the healthof children athome. 

The school medical service has doctors and nurses working 
in the schools, in the central services or in such other places 
as may be determined by the directorate-general. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Primary education in Chile is passing through a period of 
expansion and growth—both upwards, to ensure that it 
carries on without a break to the first cycle of secondary 
education and the intermediate technical and vocational 
schools, and downwards, with the object of developing a 
broad system of pre-primary education. 

The greatest and most urgent problem is still the eradi- 
cation of illiteracy, especially in rural areas, and, so far as 


pupils who are actually enrolled are concerned, to keep 
them at school as long as possible, so as to combat the 
familiar tendency for pupils to drop out of the upper forms 
of sia’ schools. The present trend in primary education 
is to develop the work of small elementary country schools, 
by providing them with better equipment and more satis- 
factory buildings and increasing the length of their courses. 

Another major problem is to provide adequate welfare 

facilities for an appreciable number of pupils. 

The specific aims of the primary school, sought through 
modern, adaptable curricula, are as follows: 

l. To lay the foundations for preserving and improving 
health, 

2. To give the children a rational knowledge and under- 
standing of the universe. 

3. To prepare them for taking their place in society and 
living up to high ideals of justice, service to others, and 
democracy. 

4. To inculcate in them a love of work, in the cause of 
economic progress. 

5. I enable them to identify, appreciate and create beauti- 

things. 

Official circulars have been issued to explain to teachers 

how to adapt these aims so that, in the practical sphere, 

they may be instrumental in carrying out the plans (national 
economic plan, health plan, social welfare plan, etc.) that 
in recent years have been the basis of the country’s activities. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, all educational insti- 
tutions below the university level enrolled a total of over 
1,090,000 pupils, not including some 42,000 adults attending 
various evening schools and courses. Including these adult 
students and an estimated 15,000 students at the university 
level, about 18 per cent of the total population were 
receiving some type of education in 1954. Nearly 83 per 
cent of this enrolment were pupils in primary and pre- 
primary schools; 12 per cent in secondary, vocational and 
teacher training schools; 4 per cent in adult education 
Schools and courses; and 1 per cent in higher education. 
The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was 
about 49 per cent, in secondary schools about 51 per cent, 
and in higher education (judging by the 1949 enrolment) 
about 30 per cent. Between 1950 and 1954, there was an 
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increase of 20 per cent in total enrolment of primary 
schools, 37 per cent in secondary schools, 13 per cent in 
vocational schools, and 75 per cent in teacher training 
schools. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data 
relating to primary schools since 1930. The figures for the 
period 1930-39 do not include enrolment in municipal 
primary schools, which may explain in part the unusual 
fluctuations from year to year. Beginning 1940 there has 
been steady increase in total enrolment, amounting to 47 
per cent in 14 years. This rate of increase is higher than that 
of the estimated child population 5-14 years old, so that 
the primary enrolment ratio, which was about 50 for the 
period 1940-44, stands at 56 for the period 1950-54. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 shows the distribution of 
primary school pupils by age, sex and grade. It is noted 
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that there is a sharp decline in the total enrolment at each 
grade after the first, and that as much as 44 per cent of all 
the pupils are two years or more above normal age for their 
respective grades. The proportion of over-age pupils rises 
from 39 per cent in Grade 1 to 49 and 50 per cent in Grades 
2 and 3, then diminishes gradually to 36 per cent in Grade 6. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in the financial year beginning 1 January 1954 amounted to 
8,331 million pesos, which averages about 1,290 pesos per 


inhabitant. This amount represents about 1.8 Per cent of th 
estimated national income for that year. Of the total the 
penditure, 42 per cent was spent on primary and prepa 
education, including teacher training schools at the seco d. 
ary level, 17 рег cent on secondary and vocational еа Ў 
15 per cent on higher education, 11.5 рег cent оп subsi die 
to private schools, 8.5 per cent for central administration, 
and the remaining 6 per cent for other current expensis, 
(See Table 4.) : 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54" 


T i ff 8! 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of === t still 
Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens attached to public schools . . . . 1954 ч М 13 511 7 735 
Kindergartens attached to private schools . . . . 1954 Ts б 4 895 2449 
Total. USOS CN ытка IM А. 1954 ... ... 18406 10 184 
a eod ete et angat Sailers 1953 awe . 16 822 9181 
EP REET ра duo ¿SSL SALES Es 1952 "m T . 12 169 6 730 
ЖО сы A, УКК УЖ ылтыр, ТА, ВУ 1951 ... ... ... 9948 5386 
aie oe ЕСЕД о OR . 1950 ... dei ... 10 674 6 331 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . . . . . . . 1954 4168 nv "T, 595 171 292 421 
Primary schools attached to public lycées . . . . 1954 93 tee S 24 388 13 306 
Private primary schools SOLON ME . 1954 2517 — ... 257284 122 564 
schools attached to private lycées — . š 1954 210 52 071 25 485 
A E Уй: . 1954 6988 928914 453776 
ya г . Я WP, a 1953 6 822 890 331 429 886 
” £ Im T Sud d eva 1952 6 647 822 989 396 001 
ao $us сват: PEA AS 1951 6465 790 072 384 082 
woe Rail we cepe Veto lt 1950 6 390 vea peg 776 498 316 162 
Secondary 
General 
Public lycées and high schools .  . . . . . 1954 102 65 629 34 369 
Private lyeées and high schools. | | | |, 1954 287 > 40 223 19 886 
stig + AN Е 1954 389 ... ... 105 852 54 
ts taal р. Фа С 1953 355 7-9 95 726 48 952 
СОЧИ Ды. et а cer б 1952 340 x 87 587 44979 
“a "Б.А Ды) AUC ` CY apa 1951 318 us 81 327 41 992 
ms o AA 1950 308 A 77245 39982 
ALEM O fa A o эү a Ж. 
Public industrial schools |... . . . 1954 53 
Public commercial schools . . À . . . . 1954 5 12 020 5353 
Public technical schools for girls. . . . . . 1954 31 7 604 7604 
Private commercial schools... . . | | 1954 9 2747 1494 
PR Rs schools for girls Уже. уаз 1954 6 738 738 
ео oJ ORE дард: eon 1954 112 Es die 30988 15189 
» : bs CE Bey aie Se 1953 110 4 27 481 13 t 
NS A are Š -. c 1952 114 29 838 12 1n 
LL E GAS (PARO. Ашу 1951 105 Ы 28 441 12 ш 
we CE дитн МӘН пуз G tese ant 1950 104 1 21334 1139 


1. Comparable data on higher education are not availabl: 
Mine ine Scents o) exl dh four a 
lu, е ool ol w in Valparai includi; 
Federico Santa Maria Technical Univesity "o. eluding the 


2. No data are available on agricultural schools. 


CHILE 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of АША аца DOE ud 
ре Total Female Total Female 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools |, 99; ^ ЕЕЕ 1954 14 $e eae 5 987 3219 
Private normal school DELE QU E m aa : 1954 1 bs ^d 297 297 
Total „вне baa a КЕШЕ 1954 15 ... е» 6 284 3516 
о > ja LEAN . . . 1953 15 .. 5 886 2 960 
" > Е РМТ: 1952 15 ` B 4 867 2698 
s 1951 15 A š 4464 2501 
= S ks: . 1950 15 E .. 3586 2408 
Adult 
Primary schools for adults . „ SH 2 MEX 1954 nt tA ee 23 908 6 876 
Evening and night courses at lycées . . . . . . . 1954 tu ewe 11501 4915 
Commercial evening courses. . . . . . . . . 1954 wee des жаа! 1892 431 
Courses at industrial schools << RPO BORD „ шн 1954 e $e a 2217 — 
Technical courses for women x= ж NG. Ч oes 1954 2 des ... 2181 2181 
Vocational schools for adults av, STA eo Vis ЖАДЫ 1954 ... “+ CI 365 263 
Total. ^.  . 149 A ELM 1954 ... as 42 064 14 666 
^L "M r a Reime 1953 ... ... 39 993 13 353 
ә ә, BER . EU O ана "үү s 1952 s... ... T 36 437 10 840 
a i IS A SE КИ 1951 ... daa s.. 35 001 10 776 
ИТЕРЕ ЕРЕ Е 5 1950 ... ... ... 34 688 9 898 
——————ÓÀM—Á—ÓÁÁ—— P ———— — A AAA 


2, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors* 


LL 
Teach Pupil Estimated N 
Your — a = son, | sb polation | ышы 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) (ганан), ratio 
1930 3794 x К 549 914 а 
1931 4031 ass Ls E. 
1932 3 864 n m 506 907 E3 528 1053 50 
1933 3 949 хў ios 419 100 ske 
1934 4130 aa don 503 765 
1935 4225 (4 a 533 093 М 
193 4 Sud di 559 632 ub 
1089 4508 ZA Se 516 110 xd 571 1196 48 
1938 4595 бу 2 599 324 Ë 
1939 4410 > oh 584 943 Na 
1940 ТТА m A 632 568 3 
S 2 648 493 i 
1943 4199 E t 657 177 ao 650 1296 50 
1943 4 865 ae 2 652 186 zh 
1944 4 666 a ee 658 839 Eid 
1945 5 054 EM Ae 662 801 me^ 
; sis 680 369 id 
1946 $201 213 713 16 692 261 50 702 1380 51 
1948 5 482 14 157 16 720 592 51 
1949 5 684 14 448 16 152 254 
1950 6 390 D zu 716 498 $e 
1951 6465 ida 5 790 072 ds 1509 56 
1952 6 641 eh А 822 989 Y 
1953 6 822 i: 890 331 KE 
1954 6 988 zis Nae 928 ie 


1. For years 1930-39 not including municipal primary schools. 


2. Teachers in public day schools only, including kindergarten teachers. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex i = = R = 5 Total 
pun M. 582 1 3 = — — 596 
F. 607 36 1 — — = 644 
6 M. 8776 555 49 12 — — 9392 
F. 9110 568 56 3 — = 9731 
1 M. 43 418 6 485 710 51 4 — 50 728 
F. 44 049 1036 699 34 5 — 51 823 
8 M. 36608 18398 5707 690 35 2 61440 
F. 34551 20133 6013 670 47 2 61416 
9 M. 23 608 18 796 13 449 4631 736 32 61252 
F. 21946 19438 14855 4864 605 36 6174 
10 M. 15897 15807 14 538 10 677 4105 656 61 680 
F. 13 829 15204 15651 11893 4190 476 61243 
11 M. 9421 11637 12 258 11 096 8 108 3 193 55 713 
F. 7 662 10 541 12 772 12 068 8 901 2791 54 735 
12 M. 6 434 9179 10 861 10 590 9172 6 845 53 081 
F. 4948 7963 10 361 10 660 9 850 7 122 50 904 
13 M. 3279 5671 7477 7619 7151 6 898 38 095 
F. 2249 4192 6411 6976 7111 1312 34251 
14 M. 1842 3520 4 998 5494 5 345 6 098 21291 
F. 1081 2196 3353 4156 4505 5 327 20 618 
15+ M. 840 1669 2631 3019 3558 5139 16856 
F. 465 824 1385 1656 2134 3395 9859 
M. 150 765 91728 72 681 53 879 38 214 28 863 436 130 
ИШЕ УЛ tet ar RETO F. 140 497 88 131 71557 52 980 37 348 26 461 416 974 
MF. 291262 179859 144238 106859 15 562 55 324 853 104 
у М. 8.6 10.1 11.2 12.0 12.7 13.5 . 
"Mediam age (ОКУЛ ЫЛЕ vic F. 8.5 9.8 10.9 11.7 12.5 13.4 
F. 8.5 10.0 11.0 11.9 12.6 13.5 . 
Normal age for grade . . + (1) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or more 
above normal age... . + 39 49 50 47 39 36 4 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in pesos) 
Object of expenditure Total 
Total expenditure — . . . . , 8 331 489 057 
Central administration... nate 710 644 751 


Pre-primary and primary education, 
secondary teacher training, and special 


education L 7. Өр, Sop SEU 3 494 246 746 
Secondary education . . . . . 903 677 130 
Vocational education . . -. . . 504 009 237 
Higher education. АИ 1255 741 067 
Subsidies to private education . . . 956 550 400 
Other current expenditure . . , . 504 619 126 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 8,907,000. 

Total area: 13,885 square miles; 35,961 square kilometres. 

Population density : 641 per square mile; 248 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 23.5. 


HISTORICAL 


Private primary schools called shih shu had long been known 
in Chinese history, but the modern primary school dates 
from the establishment of chung-moon shu yuen by Chang 
Wan-ren in 1879. 

In 1923, the China National Assembly held its first 
meeting and fixed the administration poliey. Article 13 
stated: *Education should be universal and compulsory." 
In 1929 the Ministry of Education set up the standard 
curriculum for both secondary and primary schools. 

In 1939 the Central Government laid down the new hsien 
(county) system. In reference to primary education, two 
important points were made: (a) Children from 6 to 12 were 
to receive free education while supplementary education 
should be provided for illiterate adults. (b) Each city or 
town should establish a central primary school to help the 
primary schools in each pao (an administrative unit, equal 
to 100 families). 

In 1947 the Constitution of the Republic of China was 
promulgated. 

In 1949 the Government of the Republic of China moved 
from the mainland to Taiwan. At the present moment, the 
total area under the Government of the Republic of China 
involves the province of Taiwan and a portion of Fukien 
province (e.g. Kimmoy and Matsu). Thus, the statistical 
records given below for the period after 1949 relate mainly 
to Taiwan province. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Constitution of the Republic of China stipulates: *AII 
citizens shall have equal opportunity to receive education." 
“All children of school age, from 6 to 12, shall receive free 
primary education. Those from poor families shall be 
supplied with textbooks at the expense of the Government.’ 
“АП citizens above school age who have not received primary 
education shall receive supplementary education free of 
charge and shall likewise be supplied with textbooks at the 
expense of the Government.” 


Aims 


Article 158 of the Constitution lays down the aims of the 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


National income (1955 estimate): 22,486 million new Taiwan yuan. 
Official exchange rate: 1 new Taiwan yuan — 0.10 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Taiwan, in August 1956. 


nation's educational and cultural services as being the 
development of national spirit, democratic citizenship, 
moral character, healthy habits, the acquisition of scientific 
knowledge and the ability to earn a living. 


Compulsory education 


Primary education lasting six years is free and compulsory. 
To enforce this, the Taiwan Provincial Government in 1947 
promulgated a set of regulations governing compulsory 
education for children of school age in the province of 
Taiwan. These regulations have since been somewhat 
modified. The main points are as follows: compulsory edu- 
cation lasts six years; schooling age is from 6 to 12 for both 
boys and girls; and textbooks are provided free of charge 
by the Government. 

Compulsory education committees were set up in each 
hsien or municipality, with the magistrates and the princi- 
pals of primary schools responsible for enforcing compulsory 
attendance. The pao and chia committees (units of respec- 
tively 100 and 10 families), in which the heads of pao and 
chia take part, check on children of school age in the 
district, notify parents when necessary and report to the 
Committee of the hsien or municipality and to the primary 
schools. The committee of the hsien or municipality in turn 
makes a report to the Provincial Department of Education. 
Guardians of children of compulsory school age who do not 
comply with regulations are subject to the following 
penalties: (a) advice—parents are advised verbally or in 
writing to send their children to school within a certain 
period; (b) warning—five days after this period elapses, the 
names of the parents are posted. A certain period of time is 
again allowed for children to be sent to school; (c) fine—if, 
seven days after the warning, no action is taken by the 
parents, a fine of not more than ten yuan is imposed and 
a period of time again allotted for the children to be sent 
to school. Since the intervention of the committee in cases 
of non-attendance is usually sufficient to discipline the 
offending child or parents, legal action is rarely neces- 
sary. 

Children may be exempted from school attendance under 
the following conditions: (a) bad health—after examination 
by a registered doctor and with the approval of the local 
compulsory education committee, those who are not 
physically fit to attend school may be excused but must 
return to school after recovery; (b) physical defects or 
disablement—after examination by a registered doctor and 
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with the approval of the local compulsory education com- 
mittee, such children may be excused. But if there is a 
special school for them nearby, they are compelled to 
attend. 

To meet the need of the rapidly growing school popu- 
lation and the problem of shortage of teachers, the double 
session system has been adopted in certain areas as an 
emergency measure. r 

Considerable progress toward achieving universal primary 
schooling has been made since the return of Taiwan to 
China. The percentage of children of school age attending 
school rose from 78.56 in 1946 to 92.33 (boys 96.44 per cent, 
girls 87.92 per cent) in 1955/56. 


Administrative pattern 


The general pattern of administration may be seen in the 
diagram on page 245. 

The Ministry of Education exercises general supervision 
over the education of the entire country. It has direct 
control of the University of Taiwan and other national 
institutions. In primary and secondary education, it exer- 
cises power in policy-making, in the prescription of curricula, 
in the approval and compilation of textbooks and the 
approval of private schools. The provincial and local 
governments are responsible for the financing, building, 
maintenance and administration of institutions of. primary 
and secondary education. 


Finance 


Appropriations for education are specified in the Consti- 
tution of 1947. Article 164 of the Constitution stipulates 
that the expenditures for education, science, and culture 
shall not be less than 15 per cent of budget of the Central 
Government, 25 per cent of the budgets of provincial 
governments, and 35 per cent of the budgets of hsien and 
municipalities. In the fiscal year from J uly 1954 to June1955, 
because of continued urgent military requirements, the 
appropriations for the Ministry of Education amounted to 
41,286,000 new Taiwan yuan, which was 1.09 per cent of 
the budget. On the other hand, the Taiwan provincial 
expenditures on education for the same year amounted to 
172,405,000 new Taiwan yuan, and constituted over 26 per 
cent of the provincial budget, while Asien and municipal 
expenditures on education amounted to 366,412,584 new 
Taiwan yuan, or over 35 per cent of their budgets (the 
corresponding figures for 1953 being 143,596,000 new 
Taiwan yuan or approximately 25 per cent and 196,367,639 


new Taiwan yuan or approximately 35 per cent respec- 
tively). 


Supervision 


The Ministry of Education exercises general Supervision 
over the entire education system. Fourteen inspectors are 
attached to the Ministry to carry out regular supervision 
held once a year, and special supervision, which may he 
held at any time by order of the Minister. Inspectors 
attempt to understand the historical background, the 
present situation and the future plans of the locality, see 
whether special projects meet the need of the region and 
are proceeding as expected; they establish whether the 
budget of the region could be increased and whether it is 
properly managed; review the reports of local supervisors 
and suggest possible improvements; call meetings partici- 
pated in by local administrators and authorities to discuss 
possible improvements; collect and send important materials 
and data to the Ministry for reference. When they return 
to the office, inspectors write detailed reports with reference 
to the appraisals and the suggestions for improvements, 

The provincial bureau has an inspectorate personnel of 
28, pert ia by a chief inspector. These inspectors are divided 
into three groups, respectively in charge of the adminis. 
trative inspection of the secondary school, the subject 
matter of the secondary school, and primary school super- 
vision. The inspectors in the third group supervise and 
assist the local inspectors. 

The inspector examines attendance records, accounts and 
teachers’ programmes, observes the teachers at work and 
inspects pupils! work. At the conclusion of his inspection, 
he has to fl in a prepared form which is kept on file for 
reference and a detailed report which lists problems and 
suggestions for improvements. Before he leaves the school 
or the district, a meeting is called with the administrators 
of the school or the teachers of a special subject to discuss 
problems, difficulties and suggestions. y 

The inspectors of the Ministry of Education are appointed 
by the Minister while the provincial inspectors are appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education. They are required to 
have at least a bachelor’s degree and a few years of teaching 
or administrative experience. Á 

The supervision bf school medical service, sanitary con 
ditions, etc. is regarded as special inspection. During recent 
years much emphasis has been put on school sanitation ani 
child health. 

No special training is provided for inspectors at present. 


ORGANIZATION 


The articulation of the entire school system may be seen 


in the diagram on page 247. 
ae qu is hei о 


GLOSSARY 


2. Committee for Translation of Great 
Books: Committee supervising the 
translation. of non-Chinese classics 
into Chinese. 

3. National Academic Council: advisory 
body on academic standards of higher 
education, 
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8 and 15. Social Education: all aspects 
of out-of-school education for adults. 
11. China Scholarship Foundation: co- 
ordinating body for receiving and 
distributing funds for study-grants, 
bursaries, etc. 


ed 
18. Counsellor's Office: año oe 


with the legal aspects o ur 
e.g. formulation and interpretation 
regulations. е Es 
19. Reference Office: educational docu 
tation centre serving the Ministry: 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


@ MINISTER OF EDUCATION 
‘Committee for Translation VICE-MINISTERS National Academic Council 
(4) of Great Books 
‘Committee on Scholastic 


or Vocational Guidance 
for Mainland Youth © TEE Рр 
SR END 
O of Social Education 
Committee for © 
Physical Education (5) Social Education Council 
CD connie fr an [ = | O 


(12) General Association 
Boy Scouts of China 


Bureau of Q9 © 
Department of International Counselor's 
General Affairs Cult. jm Educ. Office 
‘airs 


Department of 
Primary and 
Secondary Education 


Department of 


Higher Education 


Universities and 
research institutions 


© Provincial Education Department Commissi 


© 


G9 Secondary schools Cmm training schools 


©, Hsien and municipal education bureaux 


Teacher training schools 


@) Provincial institutions 
of higher education 


Ora 
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Pre-primary schools 


Attendance at kindergartens for children between 4 and 
6 is voluntary. However, there is an increasing demand 
on the part of parents to place their children in pre-school 
institutions. Kindergartens may be established by provincial, 
hsien and municipal authorities, but at present the majority 
are privately run. The Provincial Department of Education 
has the right to inspect private kindergartens and grants 
awards to those considered deserving. 


Primary schools 


The regular primary school course lasts six years and caters 
for children between 6 and 12 years of age. The course is 
normally divided into three cycles, each of two school years. 
In certain rural areas the nuclear school system has been 
introduced, providing for the establishment of a four-year 
citizens’ school for every village and a six-year nuclear 
school in every township. Thus, children who have finished 
the citizen school in their native village may go on to the 
nuclear school to complete their primary education. This 
measure was first devised principally for the mainland 
where there was a high illiteracy rate. Atpresent, the regular 
six-year primary school accounts for almost 100 per cent of 
all schools providing primary education. 

In 1948 a Free Education Extension Committee was 
formed in Taiwan to enforce compulsory primary education. 
The committee has since taken steps to provide more 
schools and to make existing school facilities available to 
children of school age. The provincial governmentof Taiwan 
is currently (1956) making plans to provide free schooling 
to all children for a period of nine years instead of the 
present six years. 

Primary schooling is entirely free and children are 
provided with textbooks free of charge. All primary schools 
are public, 


Curriculum. The curriculum of primary schools is fixed by 
the Ministry of Education. The one currently in force dates 
from 1950; the following table gives the subjects and the 
number of minutes per week per grade. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM (1952) 


(in hours per week) 


Grades 
Subject 
1 and 2 3 4 PY 

Chinese language. . 7 Tk 7 % 
ee shud? — 3 33 3 

istory,geography,etc. 
Science. . . + } 24 2} 2} { 2 
Citizen training . . 2 24 2 24 
A түү 3 1 1 1 
Handicrafts. . +. 14 13 ц 
Music . . . 3 1} 14 1 
Physical training 2 2 3. 

Total зим 174 24 22 244 
Extra-curricular . . 2 3 3 3 

Total O 194 244 25 214 


The only difference between the curriculum in urban and 
in rural schools is that in the lower classes of the latter (first 
to fourth grades), pupils are not provided with textbooks 
on the subject of common knowledge (including history, 
geography, civics and science). The units of work for each 
subject are suggested by the Ministry of Education in 
accordance with seasonal and regional needs. Reference 
books are provided for the teachers. 

To meet the present-day needs and in line with the general 
poliey of the Government, the Ministry of Education in 
1952 issued an order amending the content of the national 
language course. The main features of the amendment are: 
inereased emphasis on the fight against Communism; 
increased emphasis on arousing a national spirit in the 
pupils and on training for productivity; and readjustment 
of the emphasis on other topies according to their import- 
ance to present-day needs. 

The Ministry of Education sets the standards for courses 
in primary schools and sanctions textbooks which may be 
prepared by private authors or by governmental bodies, 
provincial or central. This responsibility for examining text- 
books is entrusted to the National Institution for Compilation 
and Translation, which itself undertakes to publish certain 
textbooks on behalf of the Ministry. Other textbooks are 


а ЗА О ШЫК a AAA AEREA EA > С. 


chien-yi shih-fan hsueh-hsiao: emergency 
teacher training school, 

chien-yi shih-fan ko: emergency teacher 
training course, 

chih-yeh hsueh-hsiao: vocational second- 
ary school. 

chung-hsueh: general secondary school 
comprising a lower cycle (tsu-chieh) and 
upper cycle (kao-chieh). 

chung-sin hsueh-hsiao: nuclear citizens" 
school; consolidated primary school 
serving a defined region. 

hsiao-hsueh: primary school of usual type 
comprising lower cycle (tsu-chieh) and 
upper cycle (kao-chieh). 

kao-chieh: upper cycle (see chung-hsueh 
and hsiao-hsueh). 
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kao-chieh chih-yeh hsueh-hsiao: upper 
vocational secondary school. 

kuo-min hsueh-hsiao: citizens’ school; 
rural primary school set up asa measure 
for extending universal primary edu- 
cation. 

shih-fan hsueh-hsiao: teacher training 
school. 

teh-bieh shih-fan ko: training course for 
teachers of specialized subjects. 

tsu-chieh: lower cycle (see chung-hsueh and 
hsiao-hsueh), 

tsu-chieh chih-yeh hsueh-hsiao: lower 
vocational secondary school. 

tsuan-ko hsueh-hsiao: advanced vocational 
secondary school with five or six-year 
courses, 


yo-chih shih-fan ko: teacher training course 
for kindergarten teachers. 
yo-chih yuan: pre-primary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Ta-hsueh: universities; 4-year HUS 
except faculty of medicine (6 yea 
and institute of education 6 years; P 

B. Tsuan-ko hsueh-hsiao: junior colleges 
3-year courses except in medicine 
teacher training (each 4 yeas af 

C. Yen-chio-yuan: research institu! 
post-university level. 
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published by the Provincial Department of Education 
which since 1948 has issued a complete set of new textbooks 
for primary schools. The set was revised for the second time 
in January 1952. 

The Ministry of Education issues manuals designed to 
help teachers or other educational personnel in performing 
their functions. 

Teachers have freedom of choice in methods of instruc- 
tion. They may freely utilize the facilities of the school and 
adapt their method of teaching to the ability and growth 
of the pupils, and to the nature of the subject matter. But 
they are constantly encouraged to use new methods of 
teaching instead of the old ‘spoon-feeding’ technique. 


Examinations. In primary schools there are daily, monthly 
and final examinations and an examination for graduation. 
The daily examination can be in different forms, such as: 
written and oral tests and exercises, laboratory work and 
optional activities. Besides the records of these tests, the 
ability, the attitude, and the interest of the pupils are also 
taken into consideration, At least two monthly examinations 
are held in a term, The final examination is held at the end 
of a school term. During the graduation term, the graduation 
examination takes the place of the final examination. The 
record of that term is based on its daily and monthly 
examinations. The graduation examination is held in the 
last term of primary schooling and covers all the subject 
matter in the fifth and sixth grades. 

Those who pass all the examinations in all subjects and 
have satisfactory records for physical education and person- 
ality are promoted to the upper grades. Report cards are 
sent to the parents each month and at the end of each 
school term. Children who pass the graduation examination 
are granted a certificate called pih-yeh-cheng-shu. In order 
to enter a secondary school, the primary school graduates 
must pass a thorough physical examination first, then a 
written entrance examination and finally an oral examin- 
ation, 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers are required to hold 
a diploma of shih-fan hsueh-hsiao (normal school) or the 
equivalent. The course of study in the normal school lasts 
three years and the requirement for entrance is completion 
of three years of chung-hsueh (secondary school). In addition 
to the standard courses, there are specialized courses for 
kindergarten teachers (three years) and teachers of music, 
art and physical education. As an emergency measure, there 
is an accelerated course of one year’s duration with the same 
entrance requirement as for the standard course. The 
curricula for these courses are fixed by the Ministry of 
Education. The standard course includes between 36 and 38 
weekly hours of classroom work, of which 3, 11 and 17 hours 
are devoted to theory and practice in education for the 
first, second and third years respectively ; of these, two hours 
per week in the second year and seven hours in the third 
year are spent on practice teaching. There are nine shih-fan 
hsueh-hsiao, established in 1955 by the provincial govern- 
ment. No tuition fee is charged and expenses for boarding, 
textbooks, uniforms, etc. are borne by the provincial 
government. 
As in the case of primary schools, textbooks used in 
teacher training schools are sanctioned by the National 
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Institution for Compilation and Translation on behalf of 
the Ministry of Education and distributed free of а 
to the students. Be 

Provision for in-service training and refresher Courses 
may be shown schematically thus: 


— Y  - 
Training institutions erue Subjects 
Teachers’ Summer School 4 weeks Required 
History 
Geography 
Principles of 
education 
hinese 
Eltiye 
ational lan, 
Arithmetic = 
Common knowledge 
Art 
Handicraft 
Music 
Advanced Study for Teachers 1—1 year 
Seminar for Primary School 4 weeks Lectures on new 
Teachers theories, recent 
trends and 
(A nation-wide rotatory in-service developments in 
training system, for all the primary education, 
administrators and teachers of Workshop and 
primary schools in this country) practice on new 
methodsof teaching. 


In addition to the regular training, demonstration teach- 
ing, discussion through correspondence, teachers' meetings, 
educational exhibitions, publications for teachers, etc., help 
the betterment of teaching services. 


Welfare services 


Health inspection of schools is organized by the Provincial 
Department of Education in collaboration with hsien and 
municipal education bureaux. In 1951 as a part of a special 
school health drive, the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation in collaboration with the Provincial Sanitary Bureau 
provided a number of schools with aid for improving their 
sanitary installations. A fi 
Under provincial finance, there is a special budget he 
child welfare in the primary school, in addition to the 
contribution of WHO, the Joint Commission on Rur si 
Reconstruction (JCRR), the American Bureau for Medic т 
Aid to China (ABMAC), Unicef, and the Taiwan Suga 
Company. ical 
Each pupil entering school is given a thorough pe 
check, including fluoroscope of the chest and BCG ae 
The record of each child is kept on file. Weight is uum 
every month and other physical examinations are regular By 
held once every school term. Remedial treatment 18 6! ES 
by school clinics usually provided with a doctor anda Ae et 
Particular attention is paid to trachoma treatment, 
lousing and scabies treatment. "T. d. All 
Nutritional programmes have also been instituted. “40 
the pupils of the first and second grades are e d 
grammes of skim milk every day at school free of charg 
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Provision of yeast, calcium tablets and nutritional rice is 
still in the experimental stage but the result reached so far 
is very satisfactory. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In regard to primary schools, the most pressing problems 
in Taiwan now are: first, the provision of school accommo- 
dation; and secondly, the recruitment of teachers to meet 
rising enrolments. 

New normal (teacher training) schools are being estab- 
lished and the Taiwan Provincial Normal University (the 
highest educational institution for teacher training in the 
province) has been greatly expanded. Additional primary 
schools are in process of establishment. 


The trends are threefold: 

1, Emphasis on wholesome education—primary education 
should not consist merely in learning symbols and 
acquiring some common knowledge but should involve 
the development of the child’s body and mind and the 
growth of his physical, moral, intellectual and social life. 


2. The increasing need for nuclear schools—schools are to 


be used as centres for promoting community activities, 
while the facilities of the community, such as buildings 
and equipment, as well as personnel, are to be utilized 
for the development of the school. 

3. The full use of modern teaching aids—training courses 
for teachers to operate projectors and make films and 
slides are given by the Provincial Normal University. 
But because of financial difficulties, most of the primary 
schools are unable to provide the necessary equipment. 
Much remains to be done in this direction. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Republic of China, Ministry of Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Table 1, relating to the 
Province of Taiwan, shows a total of 1,968 educational insti- 
tutions of all levels (including 14 institutions of higher 
education) operating during the school year 1954/55. These 
schools are served by a total teaching staff of some 35,000 
teachers, including 1,093 in the institutions of higher 
education. Women made up about one-third of the primary 
school teachers, one-sixth of the secondary school teachers, 
and less than one-tenth of the college and university 
teachers. Total enrolment in primary schools increased 
about 25 per cent between 1950 and 1954. The proportion 
of girls in primary schools reached 44 per cent in 1954, as 
compared with 39 per cent in 1950. 


Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary schools has 
increased rapidly since 1930, as shown in Table 2. Relative 


to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, the primary 
enrolment ratio has increased from 27 to 51, representing 
an average rate of increase of more than 3 per cent per year. 
Considering that the duration of primary education is six 
years, covering the ages 6-12 years, it may be seen that 
the goal of universal primary schooling has been nearly 
achieved in the Province of Taiwan. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year Берип 
1 July 1954, total public expenditure on education amounte 
to 580 million new Taiwan yuan, representing about 3 per 
cent of the estimated national income. Of the total amount, 
7 per cent came from Central Government funds, 30 per 
cent from the Provincial Government, and 63 per cent from 
local authorities. Primary education accounted for 53 per 
cent of the total current expenditure; secondary and 
vocational education, 26 per cent; higher education, about 
10 per cent. (See Table 3.) 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff 


Level of education and type of institution School year Toul СОС nai = 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens of provincial primary schools . . . . 1954/55 9 14 14 1496 100 
Public kindergartens of primary schools SO ei ЖЫГЫ 1954/55 257 1458 1455 25 547 10906 
Private kindergartens . . . . - Arte feud 1954/55 98 529 484 14 094 6331 
No] OE p ee MB ERE 1954/55 364 1991 1943 41137 17943 
EN C vnd (уон ЫШ a 1953/54 363 1745 1711 37 729 16378 
муе : iris M Э 1952/53 264 1493 1462 28 531 12373 
um | 4 кө 5 1951/52 203 1190 1173 21531 9446 
a d S TM 1950/51 28 144 135 17111 141 
Primary 
Public provincial primary schools N Tani diede 1954/55 9 412 258 13 631 6108 
Public primary schools > . . TRO MR anit y КШ 1954/55 1341 24 290 8051 1119807 498036 
Tab io o ECCL AC qo rae s e 1954/55 1350 24 762 8309 | 1133438 504144 
" P UA Я ds 1953/54 1300 23 040 1531 1060324 459938 
TINY е TN ДИА 4 n eds 1952/53 1251 20 989 6 892 1003304 416865 
o NDERIT Cr ce UE NUR Bac es 1951/52 1248 12] 682 16 662 970664 388316 
Semel ite УТКА on bes C ated tn 1950/51 1231 120 878 26 361 906950 353591 
Secondary 
General 
Public junior high schools . . . . . . . . , 1954/55 47 91 747 29 203 
Public senior high schools . . . . . . . . . 1954/55 69 4955 951 20 813 6037 
Private junior high schools . . . . . . . . . 1954/55 8 d 11 9258 4209 
Private senior high schools... . . . . . 1954/55 13 0 3 385 954 
LU B os RON Ps Ca at bea, Tite: i nde 1954/55 137 5505 1068 125 203 40403 
WA ТАЖ БОЕП : 1953/54 133 4692 909 106 306 33 882 
e а ЖЫ НА da e š 1952/53 129 4073 769 92 946 29 502 
Ma NE O oa EA Y 1951/52 129 3931 725 85 673 26 185 
cob eut As Ebo y 1950/51 128 3777 736 19 948 25523 
Vocational 
Public agricultural schools? ©. . . . . . . , , 1954/55 44 1295 73 22 176 815 
Public industrial and commercial schools . ^. 2 1 ) 1954/55 28 1222 132 21 676 4548 
Public home economics and nursing schools... Juste 1954/55 1 226 101 4212 4212 
Private industrial and commercial schools. . | | | ` 1954/55 8 246 21 4766 680 
A cau Е SEND BER UNIES E PRI 1954/55 91 2989 327 52 830 10255 
CTR CRUS DESEE ESL PAS Sa SU Oe А ИЕК 1953/54 81 2 588 287 45 601 8 000 
DUIRA pak aes #04, A b cies dis 1952/53 11 2312 238 40 092 6 152 
worsted aati Eo ie И T is 1951/52 71 2367 207 36 616 5140 
Sus BEST a ab POS i E Ç 1950/51 т 2430 220 34431 4254 
Teacher training. 
Public normal schools 
Total ital ЛЫТ Nhs ital ISA ted a 1954/55 9 464 153 6539 2 (tH 
Cy ricco nen bn а cv o ca OR e 1953/54 8 434 116 6014 Een 
Wen RUSO PE v PT E ada: Лү 1952/53 8 423 111 6350 2 ER 
ie jte ues ANT in IRAN el Pees DRE 1951/52 8 427 103 6 241 2 А 
idee te р AE Sp A cs 1950/51 8 416 105 5 651 21 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Publie teacher training college 
LOADS ANT SAS ККДК Sal IS CTA 1 212 29 1426 oY 
iens AJO; x Yn ОЛЕ ME 1953/54 1 186 27 1350 375 
SR ШОШО WO Std n SER ааа 1952/53 1 172 27 1302 284 
st АРАЧА. i B Pen Уд 1951/52 1 169 23 1117 210 
Woes e IRCA NE SS RN idl 1 165 22 983 


Note. The figures refer to the province of Taiwan, 
1. Mostly part-time teachers of primary schools, 
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. Ыр 1950/51 


3. In 


2. Including non-teaching personnel. 
cluding 


marine products schools. 


REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Level of education and type of institution (sut year | Number of geehrt in ied 
лшн Total Female Total Female 
General and technical 
Public universities © e . ee. ПЁ a u 1954/55 2 456 37 4 853 822 
Public colleges e rajy og сй Y SON A иеа 1954/55 2 150 12 2 465 237 
Public junior colleges... wi) cen asi) зл: le 1954/55 6 216 21 3 644 373 
Private colleges . * + э; э, ж, 77 аиа 1954/55 2 25 — 1239 251 
Private junior colleg B a MO TUS NS Sa Ne eat a 1954/55 1 34 2 998 125 
Total. . . хорі TM AS 1954/55 13 881 72 13 199 1808 
a is WE . . Net ЕР 1953/54 9 715 54 10 593 1306 
” liegt . 1952/53 Я 606 39 8 735 974 
” . Vg . 1951/52 1 649 39 1092 818 
" Sh MINER 1950/51 6 507 22 5 682 516 
Special 
Schools for deaf children 
Total. . Е ee, ee 1954/55 2 54 23 673 234 
EE әл. CT Lii A kel oF A 1953/54 2 42 18 602 204 
w" + ro Due» vu quen s! Ca ANE. 1952/53 2 39 19 547 202 
"os . oo) Co aio "adieu рд жй ЖГ ao E 1951/52 2 30 11 443 142 
"o “< ә жй oe Ыл Aa E S Sa 1950/51 2 246 315 384 126 
Adult 
General continuation schools EUN wan as cn e 1954/55 8 130 19 2374 465 
Vocational continuation schools .  . . . . . . . 1954/55 26 409 39 7230 1301 
Short term continuation classes . . . . . «© «© « 1954/55 319 863 365 19 104 11 003 
Continuation classes for adults . . . . . s . . 1954/55 4241 Ie Xj. 203 196 106 312 
Total. . . A ML 1954/55 4654 41402 4423 231 904 119 081 
"ESL с PON both М A PRU 2 1953/54 4143 1] 382 1368 224 038 102 534 
” pone Su a UM 1952/53 4126 41 403 4362 228 969 88 387 
" арба A ali «de 1951/52 2 962 41060 4261 145 983 54749 
” . . 1950/51 2751 4532 476 137220 ... 


4. Not including data on continuation classes for adults. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс Primary Scuoors 


he Pupil: Estimated 1 
Yer diode RUE kms ein | did pop | шырын 
Total Per cent female Per teacher (thousands) ( тА) ratio 
1930 891 6 320 .. 
1931 894 6453 wale 
1932 895 6544 338 27 
1933 904 6 786 
1934 905 7 025 
1935 917 7 307 * 
1936 925 1112 А 36 
1937 931 8 350 . 
1938 943 8947 
1939 951 9918 
1940 974 10 866 671 059 
1941 1003 12 292 728 436 46 
1942 964 13 862 . 792 271 
1943 1074 14 666 862 674 
1944 1099 15 483 . 932 525 
1945 ... ... 
1946 1130 115 356 823 400 
1947 1160 116 088 855 821 & 51 
1948 1185 117 369 840 783 
1949 1199 119 000 892 758 
1950 1231 120 878 906 950 
1951 1248 121 682 970 664 51 
1952 1251 20 989 1003 304 
1953 1300 23 040 1060 324 
1954 24 762 1133 438 


1. Includes non-teaching personnel. 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in new Taiwan yuan) 


Source of funds — 
Ое об expendituze ет Central Government Major political divisions Local шол 

Total expenditure Ya 580 103 798 41 285 855 172 405 359 366 412 584 
А. Current expenditure IS 568 637 601 38 149 662 нат, 164 075 355 366 412 584 

Central Ее ан Heus 4 547 116 1552 047 a ae 169 MU Gas 

Pre-primary and primary education 294 604 219 95 Ne 36418 974 

Vocationlciucstion’ е 1| M4 400 801 { dE 34 569 732 62 256 842 

c WENN TI: —— RE ` 

ij iti yy gt n 
Бек pero education ^ 17 p 09 1 686 887 10 E M 6 094 294 
idi i ti d: tion . . =, > 
лала ede fad 33 126 830 7 636 150 10 534 324 14 956 356 


B. Capital expenditure . . . . 11466 197 3 136 193 8 330 004 ES 


1. The expenditure of local authorities is negligible, being included 
already under other current expenditure. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Total population (1953 census): 582,603,417. 
Total area: 3,745,306 square miles; 9,700,327 square kilometres. 
Population density: 156 per square mile; 60 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The beginning of the school system in China can be traced 
back to 1903, when an Imperial edict ordered the opening 
of schools of the modern type. After the founding of the 
Republic in 1911, for several years the Government studied 
and experimented with different forms of organization until 
a national system was promulgated by law in 1922. This 
established a primary education of six years divided into 
two cycles, 4+2; a secondary education of six years, divided 
into two cycles of 3--3; and a college education of four 
years. 

This system remained in force in most parts of China 
until 1949. Earlier, however, the Chinese Red Army had 
marched into northern Shensi (1935) and established a base 
in North-West China, with a new political and educational 
pattern for that region. When the Chinese Communist Party 
came to power in 1949, the reforms were extended to the 
rest of the country. In September 1949 a People's Political 
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Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in January 1957. 


Consultative Conference was called, which adopted a Lt 
mon programme’ laying down the general policy of na 
affairs, including education. This common progr ЕТ. 
adopted as part of the national constitution at the firs 
China People’s Congress in 1954. 4 d by 
The present national educational system is govora ios 
a decree of the State Administrative Council issued in om, 
“Decisions concerning the reform of the educational REUS 
This reform incorporated into the national Re 21 
system the provisions for adults and young wor! a ie 
farmers, emphasized secondary vocational schools, Ee ic 
attention to political schools and training in po ie 
thought, and abolished the two-cycle system in Panas E 
cation, instituting instead a continuous course of wr Y 
In 1953 the first five-year plan for the developm ME 
the national economy was adopted. This conte 5 
siderable provisions regarding general education peces 
targets for achievement in each branch of the school sy! 
by 1957. 


PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 94 of the Constitution stipulates: ‘Citizens of the 
People’s Republic of China have the right to education. 
To guarantee the enjoyment of this right the State shall 
establish and gradually extend the various types of school 
and other cultural and educational institutions. The State 
will pay special attention to the physical and mental 
development of young people.’ 

The basic educational policy was first laid down in the 
1949 common programme, which has been consistently 
followed by the Government. It specifies that education 
in People’s China is to be national, scientific and popular 
in character. The aim is to raise the cultural level of the 
people, particularly of workers and peasants, by equip- 
ping them intellectually, morally, ideologically and technic- 
ally to become constructive citizens of the new Socialist 
State. As well as providing for raising the general cultural 
level of the masses and ideological education along the lines 
of Marxist-Leninist principles, the programme lays parti- 
cular emphasis on technical education for training the 
personnel needed for the large-scale economic development 
of the country. 

The specific aim of primary education is to raise a young 
generation of socialist builders and defenders with the 
necessary political consciousness, scientific knowledge, 
cultural appreciation, physical health, and the basic 
knowledge and skills needed for industrial and agricultural 
production. 


Compulsory education and the extension of schooling 


There are no legal provisions for compulsory school attend- 
ance. In order to make schooling available to the largest 
possible number of children and also to young people over 
school age, workers and farmers, Government regulations 
empower local authorities to establish schools with two or 
more shifts, and seasonal schools in rural areas. The dura- 
tion of schooling may also be adjusted according to local 
conditions provided that the basic curriculum is covered. 
To supplement Government effort, local communities, 
voluntary bodies and private individuals are encouraged 
to establish voluntary or private schools. 

The extension of schooling is provided for in the over-all 
State development plans. The first five-year plan (1953-57) 
stressed secondary and higher education, but paid attention 
also to increasing pre-primary and primary schools, the 
target for 1957 being an enrolment of over 60 million 
children in primary schools, a rise of about 18 per cent on 
the 1952 figures. The second five-year plan calls for a still 
more rapid extension of the primary level, so that universal 
schooling may be spread from district to district and be 
achieved nationally within a period of 12 years. 


Administrative pattern 


The Central Ministry of Education under the State Ad- 
ministrative Council is the highest authority for the control 
of pre-primary, primary, secondary and adult education, 
teacher training and special education, while the Ministry 


of Higher Education controls all the institutions of higher 
learning and the intermediate technical schools. The 
Ministry of Education issues directives in respect of the 
administration and organization of schools, curricula, text- 
books and methodology, and exercises general supervision 
over primary, secondary and adult education. In all the 
provinces and municipalities there are educational bureaux 
and educational and cultural offices in the special districts 
and counties. These bureaux and offices are under the 
leadership of people’s committees at their corresponding 
levels, as well as under the educational administrative 
bodies at higher levels. 

The Ministry of Education takes counsel with education 
authorities and educationists through centrally organized 
conferences. These conferences may be general or specific, 
dealing with the whole of education or with one particular 
problem. Since 1951 a number of such conferences have 
been organized, many of them resulting in Government 
directives. Often the directives are issued on a provisional 
basis, tried out and studied for a few years and when 
necessary amended. 

In administrative terms, primary schools may be govern- 
ment, voluntary or private schools. Government schools are 
maintained by the State, but in order to increase educational 
facilities, the Government also encourages the establishment 
of other schools. Voluntary schools can be set up by a 
resolution of the local people’s assembly, with the approval 
of the hsien (county) educational authorities. The local 
people’s assembly is then responsible, either directly or 
through a specially appointed committee, for the organi- 
zation, planning, financing and maintenance of the school. 
Some such schools are housed in existing public or private 
buildings, while other communities choose to erect a new 
building with voluntary labour and contributions in money 
or in kind. The funds for the maintenance of the schools 
generally come from fees charged to pupils or from a 
specially levied local tax, or from voluntary contributions 
from members of the community. The assembly may apply 
to the hsien educational bureau for teachers, or may recruit 
them locally. In urban areas, private individuals may also 
establish private schools with the approval of the appro- 
priate education authorities. The organizers are responsible 
for financing these schools. Institutions, industries and 
corporations may likewise establish schools for their 
employees or their children. 

f these three types of primary school, the 1955/56 
statistics show that government schools accounted for 93 
per cent of the total; voluntary schools, 5.8 per cent; and 
private schools, 0.5 per cent. 


Finance 


The central and local budgets for education are included 
in the national budget. Educational expenditures in 1955 
amounted to 13 per cent of the total budget. The budget 
is fixed centrally but is administered at various levels under 
the responsibility of the corresponding administrative units. 
Schools under the direct supervision of the Central Ministry 
of Education come under the central budget, schools at 
provincial or municipal level under the local budget. 
There is no direct connexion between the central and the 
local budgets. When the Ministry of Education requires 
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additional funds to meet its needs, it applies to the State 
Administrative Council for additional appropriations, 
whereas provincial and municipal educational bureaux 
submit requests for additional funds to the provincial or 
municipal People’s Committee. If the provincial or munici- 
pal budget is unable to meet these requests, the People’s 
Committee applies for aid from the State Administrative 
Council. 

Schools established and maintained by voluntary contri- 
butions are not included in the national budget, but there 
is a State subsidy fund which will help any private or 
communal school in difficulties. The subsidy amounts to 
between 20 and 50 per cent of the budget of the school. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


Pre-school education is provided by yo er yuan (kinder- 
gartens) for children between 3 and 7 years of age. The 
aims of yo er yuan are to provide education for the all-round 
development of the child, to lay a foundation for primary 
school education, and at the same time to help mothers of 
young children to join in productive work as well as in the 
political, educational and cultural activities of their com- 
munities, 

In recent years, with the increase of women workers, 
kindergartens have been vigorously developed. In the cities, 
Kindergartens are built by factories, mining enterprises, 
business establishments, Government offices, people's 
groups and individuals; in the villages, they are being 
established and maintained by the agricultural producers? 
со- ipsc The local educational administrative offices 
establish pilot kindergartens as examples for other insti- 
tutions. 

In order to meet the varying needs there exist different. 
categories of kindergartens: (a) full-day kindergartens, 
where children remain from eight to ten hours a day, during 
which time they are given meals and a mid day nap. 
This is the general direction along which kindergartens 
are being developed; (b) boarding schools, where children 
live, only visiting their homes once a week; (c) half-day 
kindergartens, pen for four hours daily, either in the 
morning or in the afternoon; (d) seasonal or tem ог: 
Шыл, G dri 

The Ministry of Education promulgated in 1952 the 
‘Provisional regulations for kindergartens’ and ‘Draft out- 
line of teaching in kindergartens’, The curriculum specified 
includes: physical education (including health habits, free 
play, gymnastics, dance, etc.), language arts (conversation, 
stories, but excluding the teaching of reading), knowledge 
of social and natural environment, art, music, and number 
work. Having been tried out for a few years, the regulations 
are being revised. 

In accordance with the policy of the Central Ministry of 
Education and taking into consideration local needs and 
possibilities, the provincial and municipal education author- 
ities arrange for the training of kindergarten teachers and 
the improvement of their qualifications. There are kinder- 
garten teacher training institutions and training classes 
attached to teachers’ training schools. To cope with in- 
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creasing demands, intensive courses are provided. 
in length from three months to one year. To im 
qualifications of kindergarten directors and 
in-service training courses, night schools, corre 
courses and lecture series are provided. Kindergarten 
educational research societies are formed, and teachers visit 
each others’ classrooms; through such measures, there isa 
pooling of experiences and the best examples are made 
widely known, 


> Varying 
prove the 
assistants, 


spondence 


Primary schools 


The 1951 reform defined primary education as (a) an all. 
round fundamental education for children and (b) remedial 
elementary education for young people and adults who were 
deprived of opportunities for schooling during their youth, 

The primary school for children, termed hsiao-hsueh, starts 
at the age of 7. The duration of the course was fixed by the 
1951 reform at five years in a continuous cycle; but practical 
difficulties have led to the retention, for the time being, of 
a six-year course in two cycles, four years of lower primary 
and two of higher primary school. 

In primary as in secondary schools, the principal of 
the school directs the whole work; in some cases a vice- 
principal may also be appointed. Both these appointments 
are made by the people’s committee of provincial, municipal 
or county level. In addition, a dean is appointed in primary 
schools to help the principal with pedagogical and admini- 
strative work. Only very large schools have a special clerk 
for accounting and other school business. Small junior pri- 
mary schools have no principals, the work being led by the 
chief teacher. 

Both in primary and in secondary schools the class (ngan 
chieh) is the unit of teaching. In principle the primary class 
is limited to 45 pupils, and a school may average between 
14 and 1} teachers per class. A class teacher (or main 
teacher) is appointed by the principal for each class, with 
the responsibility of keeping in touch with the subject 
teachers who deal with his class, and broadly to guide the 
studies and activities of the pupils. The hours he spends 
on teaching may be less than is the case with specialist 
teachers. 

A pedagogical research group is organized by the teachers 
of each subject, with a leader appointed by the principal, 
in order to study and make improvements in the methods 
of teaching. In small schools all teachers of subjects of a 
similar nature may form a joint group. < 

Primary schools may also organize continuation classes 
of a general or technical nature to provide for primary 
school leavers who are unable, for economic or other 
reasons, to go on to a secondary school. Upon completion 
of these classes and on successfully passing an examina ШҮ 
the students may enter the class of a secondary soho 
corresponding to the level of education already achieved. ri 

Primary education for young people and adults 
provided by three types of school. The emergency pre 
Schools for workers and farmers provide a Elli t 
of two to three years, with a curriculum content equi 
to that of primary schools for children. In spar 
primary schools for working people in industry or on so 
land the course is equivalent, but not of fixed durat! of 
Upon completing the course at either of these types 
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school and successfully passing an examination, students 
are awarded a certificate which qualifies them to enter 
secondary schools. Finally, there are literacy schools which 
may take the form of winter schools or literacy classes. 
Their purpose is the eradication of illiteracy, and there is 
no fixed term for the duration of the course. While the 
provision of adult primary education is being extended as 
rapidly as possible, the greatest effort in this field is con- 
centrated on literacy education among the masses. In 1956 
a national association for the liquidation of illiteracy was 
formed, and many branch associations are being set up 
throughout the country. A government directive issued in 
1956 sets as the national target the wiping out of illiteracy 
amongst co-operative leaders, party workers and officials 
within three to five years, and the gradual extension of the 
task to the remainder of the population. The standard of 
literacy to be achieved is the learning of between 1,500 and 
2,000 characters, which will permit the reading of popular 
newspapers and magazines and the writing of simple notes 
and letters. The curriculum is adapted to the needs of the 
students and textbooks are prepared locally. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum for primary 
schools is fixed by the Ministry of Education. The subjects 
taught and the time allotted to them are given below. 


PRIMARY SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 
(in hours per week) 


Total hours 
for the six- 


Subject 

5 year period 
Chinese language 12 12 9 9 2244 
Arithmetic . 6 1 6 5 1224 
History — — 2 2 136 
Geography — — 2 2 136 
Natural sciences + — — 2 3 170 
Physical education 2 2 2 2 408 
Music я 2 1 1 1 306 
AUS Meee 1 1 1 1 204 
Handicrafts . 1 1 a cundo 204 
Total hours per week 24 24 26 26 5 032 


The school year consists of 34 weeks divided into two 
semesters. A classroom period usually lasts 45 minutes. 

One of the principal objectivesof educational reform since 
1949 has been to improve the content, organization and 
method of teaching. Some of the salient points bearing on 
the curriculum are described below. 


Textbooks and syllabuses. Primary school textbooks are 
prepared centrally by the Ministry of Education. For sub- 
jects which do not require prescribed textbooks, the 
Ministry of Education directs the educational authorities at 
the various levels to prepare appropriate teaching material. 
The supply of textbooks has been a very big task; earlier 
textbooks on civics, literature, history and other subjects 
have been replaced by new social science books with a 
socialist ideology. Similarly, in natural science new books 
have been prepared. Throughout, the point of view of 
dialectical materialism is taken, and content is linked with 
objective reality. The books are compiled so that the teaching 
of the subject is directed for practical purposes and they 


are varied to suit the pupils’ ages. To some extent syllabuses 
are embodied in the textbooks. The Ministry of Education 
is at present preparing detailed syllabuses and teachers’ 
manuals 


Principles of teaching. The general directives issued by the 
Ministry of Education in the 1952 Provisional Regulations 
for primary schools give the integration of theory and 
practice as one of the basic principles of teaching. Teaching 
is to be related to the realities of the social and natural 
environment of the child and should draw on concrete 
examples from his daily experience in order to foster a 
thorough understanding and grasp of the material and ideas 
taught. The teacher has also the task of developing in the 
child initiative, self-discipline and the desire for learning. 

Ideological training and attitude-forming are basic ele- 
ments in the educational programme of the school. The 
understanding of socialist principles underlines all subject 
matter taught, and emphasis is given to the role of the 
primary school in preparing pupils for productive work. 
The function of the school being the over-all development 
of the child and the training of desirable citizens, the 
teacher’s role does not stop at the intellectual, moral and 
physical development of the child within the classroom but 
includes also the responsibility for guiding the child’s 
activities outside school hours. Extra-curricular activities 
are extensively encouraged among the pupils, who, within 
the framework of Young Pioneers clubs (junior members 
of the Chinese Communist Party), organize themselves into 
small groups for study purposes or for community services 
inside or outside the school. The activities of these groups 
are carried out under the guidance of teachers. 


Methods. These are governed by the principles just described. 
Classroom teaching is accepted as the fundamental method, 
and the teacher is required to play the main role in teaching, 
to prepare his lessons adequately, to master the content and 
pass on knowledge systematically in a planned way through 
the different steps of teaching. The close link between theo: 
and practice leads to the avoidance of all attempts to ‘stuff’ 
the children’s minds by recitation, memory work and other 
formalistic methods. Pupils are encouraged to ask questions 
and review what they have learnt. Teachers generally use 
the visual method, taking objects and practical illustrations 
to explain a subject, and organize pupils to undertake 
experiments, educational visits and other projects. The 
designing of instruments and teaching aids by the teacher 
is encouraged. Corporal punishment has been done away 
with, and in general, persuasive and democratic methods 
of education are fostered. 

School education is supplemented by other educational 
devices provided by the State and local authorities, such 
as children’s museums, science laboratories, libraries, parks, 
sports grounds, cinemas, etc. There are also children’s 
dramatic companies, puppet shows, and children’s hours on 
the radio broadcasting programmes. The Children’s Publish- 
ing House, which is run by the State, produces every year 
over ten million copies of books for children on a variety 


of subjects. 


Education of minority groups. There are over forty minority 
groups in China, with an estimated total population of over 
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35 million. In general, their cultural and economic levels 
lag behind the rest of the country. The Constitution guaran- 
tees equal rights to all citizens irrespective of race; these 
include the freedom to use and develop their own languages, 
maintain their traditions and customs, and the right to 
self-government. In accordance with this policy, the first 
national conference on education for minority groups was 
called in 1951, and in the following year the Central 
Administrative Council issued a decree laying down the 
administrative organization for the education of these 
groups, whereby localities inhabited by minority groups 
were required to set up special education bureaux or offices. 
The State, in addition to normal allocations of funds for 
minority education, makes special appropriations to assist 
their development. In 1955/56 there were 271,000 primary 
schools, accommodating 2,460,000 pupils and employing 
71,000 teachers, of whom 72 per cent belonged to minority 
groups. In addition to specially established schools, regular 
schools are also open to members of minority groups. 
Where a written language exists this is used as the 
medium of instruction; where none exists, the people may 
adopt Chinese or another language allied to their own, and 
in this case the mother tongue is used for oral explanations. 
The State encourages and assists the development and 
reform of languages which already have a written form and 
in reducing to a written form those which have not yet got 
one. It also supplies textbooks and other teaching material 
translated into the languages of minority groups. 


Language reform. The Chinese written language is made up 
of characters or ideographs, each of which forms a complete 
word of a more or less complex composition. The reform of 
the written language to facilitate its learning as a means of 

' spreading education and culture received the early attention 
of the leaders of the present Government. In 1952 a com- 
mittee for the reform of the written language was appointed, 
entrusted with two main tasks: the study of the possibility 
of ultimately transforming Chinese into a phonetic language 
with a corresponding spelling system; and the study, as an 
interim and immediate measure, of the simplification of 
Chinese characters in their present form. In 1955 the 
committee submitted to a national language reform confer- 
ence six suggested plans for the phonetization of Chinese; 
four using the Chinese script, one using Latin letters, and 
one Slavic letters. All used as a standard the Pekin pro- 
nunciation. On the basis of the conference discussions, 
further studies were made and the choice fixed on the 
Scheme using Latin letters; this scheme was issued in draft 
form in 1956 and was circulated widely for comments and 
criticism. 

Meanwhile the phonetic system which was devised some 
forty years ago as a teaching aid for the learning of Chinese 
is extensively used. The method consists of learning 37 
phonetic symbols prior to learning the characters; once the 
student has mastered the symbols, he is introduced to the 
characters themselves, the corresponding phonetic symbol 
being printed alongside each character. Thus by reading the 
symbols he learns the pronunciation of the characters, 
This method has proved so successful, especially among 
illiterate adults, that it is claimed that after 150 hours of 
instruction an adult can identify 1,500 to 2,000 characters 
independently of the phonetic symbols. 
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The work of the language reform committee in simplify; 
existing characters has also been successful. After = 
liminary collection, study and consultations, a provisional 
list of 798 simplified characters was issued in J anuary 1955, 
Once the simplified characters are adopted, the old form: 
which they replace are dropped from use, except for 
studying the classics. Side by side with the Problem of 
simplification there exist a number of characters which 
have more than one written form. For these characters 
there was the problem of standardization. The committee 
drew up a list of 400 such characters with the forms to be 
adopted and those to be abolished. These two lists Were 
issued officially by the Government in 1956, but even before 
their official issue their contents were widely applied by 
newspapers and publishing houses. 


Examination system. Many primary schools have adopted 
the five-point scale to mark the school records of pupils, 
while others are still practising the ‘100 marks’ system. The 
procedure for examining and marking involves both the 
study records of pupils and their discipline. 

Study records are subject to daily checking through the 
classroom quiz, written tests, exercises and homework, 
when marks are allotted to pupils. In one semester, there 
should not be less than seven or eight classroom quizzes and 
written tests for language and arithmetic, and four for other 
subjects. For classroom exercises and homework, marks are 
given usually once every month. At the end of the semester, 
all marks are averaged as the final mark. As to annual 
examinations, for the first three years none are held, but 
the daily marks are averaged for the whole year’s work, 
with more emphasis on the second semester of the year. 
From the fourth year on, examinations are given at the end 
of each year and a general mark is given to the pupil for 
his school year, taking into consideration both his daily 
work and the examination results. At the end of the sixth 
year of primary education a graduation examination is 
held, the marks for which are worked out in the same way 
as the annual examinations. 

Marks for behaviour are given at the end of the semester 
after the chief teacher of the class has consulted with the 


` teachers of different subjects. At the same time a written 


estimate is made about each pupil, noting his strong and 
weak points, and submitted to the teachers’ meeting or to 
the principal for approval. A new summing up is made at 
the end of each year as the final record of the year. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers are trained in 
normal schools (shih-fan hsueh-hsiao) and elementary АШЫК, 
schools (tsu-chieh shih-fan hsueh-hsiao) ; teachers for kin = 
gartens are trained in pre-primary normal schools t 
Shih-fan hsueh-hsiao), or in special classes attache! 
normal schools. ls 
The duration of the course of study in normal schoo m 
is three years. Qualification for admission is gradus 
from the lower cycle of a secondary school (three iem 
following the primary school). Elementary normal pe A 
offer a course of three to four years and admit gradati 
of primary schools or persons with equivalent qualificatio ев 
There is no age limit for admission to any of the three typ 
of school. icula 
In 1956 the Ministry of Education issued new curn 
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for the training of primary and pre-primary teachers (there 
is no substantial difference between the two), with an 
emphasis on the professional aspect of training. The new 
curricula bring out the relation of primary teaching to the 
needs of industrial and farm workers by including in teacher 
training a course on laboratory practice in factory work and 
on basic knowledge of and practical experience in agri- 
cultural work. 

While undergoing training, teachers have a full State 
scholarship which provides for tuition and board as well as 
other living expenses, 

The First National Conference on primary and teacher 
education held in 1951 set the following targets for the 
establishment of normal schools: one normal school—or 
failing that, an elementary normal school—in each province, 
special district and municipality; one elementary normal 
school in each large hsien; several small counties may 
jointly establish one elementary normal school. The im- 
mediate goal was to establish as many elementary normal 
schools as possible, but as soon as conditions permitted, the 
level of these schools was to be raised to that of normal 
schools. 

To meet the shortage of teachers, a large scale emergency 
training programme was instituted in 1952 providing 
courses of varied duration for training teachers for primary 
schools. Primary school graduates were given a six-months” 
training before taking up teaching in the lower classes of 
primary schools, and a one year’s course in order to teach 
in the lower and middle classes of primary schools. To 
become teachers in senior primary schools, graduates of 
junior middle schools were given a six-months' course. This 
system was changed and standardized in 1956, when one- 
year and two-year courses for primary school teachers and 
one-year courses for kindergarten teachers were instituted. 
The curriculum for the one-year training is: Chinese lan- 
guage, literature, children’s literature, arithmetic, natural 
science, political science, methods of teaching language, 
physical culture, singing, drawing, handicraft work and 
pedagogics; a total of 1,022 hours, with three weeks in the 
second semester for practice teaching. In the two-year 
course the curriculum comprises Chinese language, literature 
and children’s literature, methods of teaching language, 
arithmetic, algebra, botany, zoology, hygiene, physical 
geography, Chinese geography and history, political science, 
pedagogics, physical culture, music and singing, Chinese 
painting and drawing, handicraft work; altogether 2,130 
hours, with three-and-a-half weeks’ practice teaching in the 
fourth semester. 

The reorientation of educational policy has necessitated 
an extensive programme for in-service teacher training. 
over the country teachers are organized into study groups 
for political education and for studying new teaching 
methods and techniques. Teachers in service whose qualifi- 
cations are below the level of elementary teacher training 
school graduates are provided with the following forms of 
training: classes arranged at the elementary teacher training 
school (mainly for teachers in urban areas); correspondence 
courses (chiefly for rural teachers); and full-time short 
courses, for which they are given special leave. k 

On account of the great variations in the cost of living 
in different parts of the country, there are 11 basic scales 
of salary for teachers, according to locality. In 1956, the 


average monthly salary of the primary school teacher was 
40.13 yen. In the highest paid category, the scale varies 
between 75 yen and 97.5 yen and in the lowest category 
the scale slides between 23 yen and 32.5 yen. A considerable 
increase for all categories was introduced in 1956; compared 
with 1953, the increase in some cases amounted to more 
than 43 per cent. 

In 1950 the Educational Workers’ Trade Union of China 
was formed. It co-operates with the Government in im- 
proving teachers’ training and social and professional status, 
as well as in safeguarding their general welfare. 

In 1952 the State promulgated provisions for free medical 
services for Government personnel, which also apply to 
educational workers. Since that year the State has allocated 
an annual welfare fund to relieve teachers in distress. 
Women teachers are granted maternity leave and facilities 
for the care of their children in nurseries and pre-schools 
while they are working. A pension and insurance scheme 
is also being introduced. 

Teachers of primary schools are appointed by the princi- 
pal who must report their names to the hsien or municipal 
education authorities. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS! 


Although primary education has made considerable pro- 
gress under the People's Republic, generally speaking it 
still falls short of the requirements of the full desirable 
socialist reconstruction and of economic development. The 
present illiteracy rate stands at 78 per cent, and only 52 per 
cent of all children of school age are actually in school. 

A second problem is that of wastage; according to the 
preliminary survey statistics for 1955, the number of 
primary school pupils who drop out of school reached 
5,100,000. The reasons for this are numerous; one of the 
most important is the demand for manpower to increase 
the agricultural production resulting from the organization 
of agricultural co-operatives. Some pupils drop out of 
school because of inability to pay school fees; the solution 
of this problem rests, in the first instance, with the edu- 
cation authorities, but parents and other parties capable of 
helping to remedy the situation are encouraged to contribute 
their effort in the interest of the long term over-all develop- 
ment of the country. The shortage of teachers is another 
problem which hinders the development of primary edu- 
cation; according to the official estimate, the primary 
teacher supply for 1956/57 falls short of needs by 200,000. 
The Government is engaged in studying methods to solve 
this problem. In addition to normal schools, it is planned 
to develop elementary normal schools and short-term 
courses, and to devise ways and means of discovering and 
attracting latent manpower which can be utilized. 

The rapid socialist revolution in China is making a great 
demand on education. The Government is attacking the 
problem by exercising increased leadership in over-all 
planning for a rapid development in both quality and 
quantity. The spokesman for the Ministry of Education 
laid down in 1956 the following targets for the next 12 years: 


1. ‘People’s Education—Present Status and Problems’ by Chang Hsi Jo, 
in People’s Education, No. 7, 1956, pp. 8-11. 
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1. Wipe out illiteracy in from five to seven years, according 
to local conditions. Provide continuous education to 
those who are already literate, in order that within 
twelve years the majority of persons who occupy super- 
visory or leadership positions, and of workers, farmers 
and the urban population, will have reached the level of 
education equivalent to graduation from a primary 
school, with a proportion reaching the level of junior 
secondary schools. 


2. In seven to twelve years from 1956, extend universa] 
primary education in urban and rural areas; graduall: 
extend universal junior secondary education in ШИШЕ! 
palities and industrial areas. 

3. Accelerate the development of teacher training so that, 
within twelve years from 1956, teachers of the second 
cycle of primary schools will have the qualification of а 
graduate of a normal school, and teachers of the first 
cycle of primary schools will have the qualification of 
a graduate of an elementary normal school. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Publications available to the Unesco Secretariat, 
in particular the following periodicals: Jen-min Chiao-yu 
(People's Education), January 1953, October 1954; Hsin 
Hua Yueh-pao (New China Monthly), November 1955; 
Chiao-yu yu Wen-hua (Education and Culture), 26 A pril 1956. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Table 1 gives available data 
on education, relating to the mainland of China, for the 
years 1950-54. It shows, for the school year 1954/55, a total 
enrolment at all levels of over 56 million pupils, or nearly 
10 per cent of the total population. Of this number, over 
51 million were primary school pupils; over 4 million were 
enrolled in secondary and vocational schools, includi 
normal schools; some 250,000 were students of higher 
education. Compared with the school year 1950/51, there 
was an increase of 77 per cent in primary school enrolment, 
170 per cent in enrolment at the secondary level, and 86 
per cent in higher education. 
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Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the development 
of primary education during the period 1931-46. Total 
enrolment approximately doubled between 1931 and 1946; 
the proportion of girls increased from 15 to 26 per cent. 
However, the number of teachers did not increase as fast 
as the total enrolment, hence the pupil-teacher ratio rose 
from 21 to 27. For lack of population data, it is not possible 
to compute any enrolment ratio for the period covered in 
Table 2. From Table 1 it is seen that average enrolment in 
primary schools for the period 1950-54 was about 45 million. 
The number of children 5-14 years old in 1953 has been 
estimated at 118 million.! Hence the primary enrolment 
ratio for this period may be given as about 38. 


l. See United States, Bureau of the Census, International Population 
Reports, Series P-91, No. 3, June 1956. The estimate was DAN 
incomplete age data published in connexion with the Chinese populatio 
census of 30 June 1953. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of ins BRIDE N рын 
imi 
Total 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens 
Total. ¡ri Л teil be : 1954/55 ... ... 
” 4 mnm c A 1953/54 424 965 one 
в o = О . VT INANE TERCER 1952/53 436 927 ... 
» ` SN . Db > 1951/52 381 816 ... 
э ж O килең аа aa А 1950/51 140 325 x= 
Primary 
Primary schools 
Total. окы а а Wy aan dg 1954/55 151 217 668 ... 
у б . creat 1953/54 51504 312 ... 
w e LM mc . . . . 1952/53 49 766 114 ... 
"> Ж . SOT YW? Mn" De Fp JN. S 1951/52 43 154 440 
eo oo ee М a eS 1950/51 28 923 988 SE 
Secondary 
General 
Junior middleschoods . . . . + «© > 1954/55 *3 109 000 en 
Senior middle schools . . . « «6 « « « « -* 1954/55 *478 000 alee 
Accelerated middle schools for industrial and agricultural workers 1954/55 *51 000 vind 
Total. . ау Жы A га 1954/55 *3 638 000 ... 
FER 5 5 b DES 1953/54 2 959 092 128 
ала Gs LA 1952/53 2511 292 ВА 
” A . one 1951/52 1581 344 ... 
mo o = sun SUME AF w 1950/51 1309354 4% 
Vocational 
Vocational middle schools 
Total. Ш SENS ai fore e NIC: 1954/55 *300 000 
» . sapi C $Ç CN 1953/54 299 994 
” c СА Hee THC S aa 1952/53 290 446 
” At ee AO oe Y IL S: 1951/52 162 940 
” UCLE Ме U TSS AU NS 1950/51 97 823 vee 
Teacher training 
Junior normal schools . «+ + + si + © + © * 1953/54 251 132 "s 
Normal schools. “2 te) € ЗИ ee er dr 1953/54 111 291 sue 
Net = e 0r 1954/5 зз 000 ph 
” oc . Dose; . и MENT > 1953/54 369 178 95 266 
Ó” ne Sa UOT SESS St pa dX lo] Е 1952/53 344 128 B. 
” + ера o> A АЗИ А эче ber Mb). Es: 1951/52 219 787 eters 
» A УЙЛА imde "s 1950/51 159 363 e 
Higher 
Teacher training 
a o пура RM] ЕЕЕ 1954/55 *53 100 e 
» ES ` GÍA 1953/54 39 958 Sia 
w, + . . ат) AAA 1952/53 32 108 Ay 
” ° . . FEDERE Y E. 1951/52 18 225 va 
dore ed Rec SS gaia л AT 1950/51 13312 454 
General and technical 
ae Ss Mae аа 1954/55 *201 600 z 
5 aso 1953/54 116 803 ius 
U. ore eset A aa X4 4 ; 162 270 Т 
бт Uie APA. E кн 1952/53 
» 1 fa NOE TET I 1951/52 137 345 see 
` An уре 1950/51 125 419 see 


2. Reduction due to smaller enrolment in junior normal schools. 


1. Reduction in the number of primary school pupils was accounted for by 
the suspension of school workin certain areas affected by the 1954 flood. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic Primary Scnoors 


1931 259 034 544 193 11683 826 15 21 
1932 262 496 555 784 12 179 994 15 22 
1933 251 498 554 232 12 335 967 16 22 
1934 259541 561 962 13 128 635 18 23 
1935 288 227 607 987 15 041 542 17 25 
1936 318 797 700 224 18 285 129 19 26 
1937 229 072 480 760 12 801 625 21 27 
1938 216 537 431 139 12 240 513 21 28 
1939 218 184 426 508 12 629 497 21 30 
1940 219911 489 080 13 517 320 28 
1941 224 340 546 948 14 999 712 22 21 
1942 257 691 668 602 17 669 354 22 26 
1943 273 002 695 736 18 556 037 23 21 
1944 253 949 654 218 17 171 323 23 26 
1945 268 909 782 817 21 725 650 28 
1946 289 316 878 053 23 683 492 27 


COLOMBIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 12,657,000. 

Total area: 439,520 square miles; 1,138,355 square kilometres, 
Population density: 29 per square mile; 11 per square kilometre. 
National income (1954 estimate): 8,729 million pesos, 

Official exchange rate: 1 peso = 0,40 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The following articles of the Constitution (22 May 1945) 
refer to education: 

“Freedom of education is guaranteed. The State shall 
exercise, however, over-all Supervision of institutions of 
learning, both publie and private, in order to ensure that 
the social aims of culture and the best intellectual, moral 
and physical development of the students are achieved.’ 
(Article 41.) 

“It is incumbent upon the President of the Republic, as 
supreme administrative authority: . . . ‘to regulate, direct 
and inspect national public education.’ (Article 120.) 

“Primary education shall be free in the State schools and 
compulsory up to the grade determined by law." (Article 14 
of Legislative Act No. 10 of 1936.) 
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School year: from 15 March to 22 December (in capital), from 
early October to end June (in provinces). 


Revised by the Ministry of Public Education, Bogota, in Sep- 
tember 1956, 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory schooling comprises five years of study, a 
can be completed in primary schools to which chil diu 
admitted m à they have reached the age of 7. Atten RE 
at school is free of charge. It is supervised by local au 
ities and by the inspectors. ive the 

Parents who do not ensure that their children receiv cone 
minimum of education must pay a fine of 2 pesos, hild, 
vertible into arrest, for each month in which the E dii 
Without good reason, fails to receive schooling. de 
Article 6 of Law No. 56 of 10 November 1927, p ed 
children of under 14 are forbidden to have them oe , 
by outside persons or organizations in any form Hh Ber. 
unless the children have reached 11 years of age an ablished 
a certificate showing that they have received the est 
minimum of education. 
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Measures to encourage school attendance include the 
organization of parents’ committees and the provision of 
school canteens. Exemption from school attendance is 
authorized if there are no free schools within a distance of 
2} kilometres from the child’s home, or if the child suffers 
from a serious infirmity. 

In accordance with legal provision (1947), every industrial, 
mining or agricultural enterprise must maintain a literacy 
school for the children of its workers when there are 40 or 
more of such children. 

Enforcement of the law on compulsory attendance at 
school is more difficult in rural areas, because of the dis- 
tances, the lack of transport, and the need to put children 
to work on the land. The greatest obstacle to the general 
extension of compulsory education is the lack of funds 
required for establishing new schools. 

Among the measures recently taken with a view to 
making compulsory education general, the following may 
be noted: the establishment of new teacher training schools 
for the purpose of training a sufficient number of teachers, 
the creation of the National School Fund (Fondo Escolar 
Nacional) to promote the construction of school buildings, 
the organization of school canteens, and the free transport 
service for children in urban centres. 


Finance 


Primary education, financed out of public funds, is the 
responsibility, and is placed under the immediate direction 
and protection, of the governments of the provinces 
(departamentos), in accordance with the ordinances of their 
respective assemblies; it is inspected by the Central Govern- 
ment. 

The municipalities must provide quarters and furniture 
for the operation of urban and rural schools. The municipal 
councils appropriate the necessary sums for this purpose. 
The national treasury pays the cost of primary education 
in the national territories and the education of the indigen- 
ous population, as well as the cost of school books, writing 
materials, etc., for primary and teacher training schools. 

A statistical table at the end of this chapter shows how 
the financial burden is shared between central, provincial 
and local authorities, and indicates also the proportion of 
public funds (42 per cent in 1954) devoted to primary 
schooling. 

The Central Government contributes 50 per cent of the 
construction costs of primary school buildings, while the 
municipalities where they are built provide the land and 
the other half of the construction costs (Law 69 of 20 
December 1939). According to decree No. 16 of 5 January 
1939, the appropriations in the national budget made to 
assist school construction by the municipalities are assigned 
by the following formula. Part of the sum (30 per cent of 
the annual appropriation) is to be distributed among the 
16 provinces, the five intendencias and the three comisarías 
for construction work in municipalities which lack adequate 
schools and whose budget is relatively smaller than that of 
other municipalities in the same province, intendencia or 
comisaría. As between these administrative units of the 
country, 84 per cent goes in equal shares to each of the 
provinces; 8 per cent in equal parts to each of the inten- 
dencias; and the remaining 8 per cent, likewise equally 


divided, among the comisarías. The remaining 70 per cent 
of the annual appropriation is distributed, in proportion to 
the school population, to each of the provinces, intendencias 
and comisarías. 

Law No. 30 of 20 December 1944 increased and intensified 
publie primary education and instruction, as well as 
vocational and teacher training; the Municipal Develop- 
ment Fund (Fondo de Fomento Municipal) for construction 
work was augmented, and the National School Fund was 
established. The Government concludes agreements with 
the various provinces, intendencias, comisarias and munici- 
palities concerning the needed amount or share of the 
Fund’s contribution to the execution of construction work 
for which the Municipal Development Fund is responsible, 
and likewise concerning the type of building to be erected; 
the Fund’s contribution is never to be less than one-third 
of the total cost. For municipalities with very small 
budgetary and fiscal resources, the Government modifies 
this participation; it gives their building plans preferential 
treatment up to 100 per cent of the total cost of construction. 

Under the Colombian system of primary education, it is 
the duty of the Ministry to provide the provinces, inten- 
dencias and comisarias with all teaching materials. This is 
done through the National Department of Supplies, a body 
which is subordinate not to that Ministry but to the 
Ministry of Finance, and which effects all purchases on the 
basis of demands made by the Department of Primary 
Education with the approval of the General Secretariat. 


Supervision and control 


The Government exercises general supervision and control 
through the Ministry of Public Education. The national 
inspectorate serves to co-ordinate the Ministry’s directives 
to the primary schools of the country; and by collaboration 
with the provincial directors, it serves also to organize 
educational work throughout the nation. There are 15 of 
these national inspectors of primary education, plus a 
woman inspector more exclusively devoted to the super- 
vision and direction of school holiday camps. 

In primary education, the national inspectorate ensures 
that the plans and programmes decreed by the Government 
are carried out; that the pedagogic and methodological 
principles of these programmes are applied; that the relevant 
health regulations are observed; that the existing legal 
provisions concerning primary education, especially those 
referring to school buildings and furnishings, are generally 
enforced; and that the competent provincial and municipal 
authorities fulfil their legal obligations with regard to 
primary education and the organization and proper func- 
tioning of such social welfare institutions as the school 
restaurants, school farms, clothes stocks and dispensaries. 

The national inspectorate is organized in six commissions, 
each comprising three specialists, respectively for school 
administration, teaching organization and orientation, and 
questions connected with the National Register of Teachers 

Escalafón Nacional del Magisterio). 

In 1955, the inspectors of primary education could be 
classified as follows: 12 national inspectors dependent upon 
the division of teacher training and primary education; 
20 inspectors on mission to national territories; and. 139 
provincial inspectors—making a total of 171. 
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National inspectors are selected preferably among candi- 
dates who: (a) possess good health and such physica[ 
aptitude as enables them to carry out their duties effec- 
tively; (b) have acted as teachers or professors, with an 
exemplary reputation for knowledge and good conduct; 
(c) have completed advanced studies in some institute of 
national or international standing; (d) have published 
commendable writings on matters relevant to their inspec- 
tion work. 

The inspectorate receives guidance and suggestions from 
the university teachers’ training college (escuela normal 
universitaria) in the form of cultural and professional 
extension courses, given with a view to ‘refreshing’ and 
improving the qualifications of the inspectors. The latter 
at the same time contribute the experience they have 
gleaned in their work to the pue of the educational 
research carried out at the college. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 263 shows the structure of the 
Colombian school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are public and private kindergartens. The former are 
generally attached to the teacher training schools. No 
official curricula exist, but the influence of the educational 
fasti of Montessori and Decroly is generally evident. 

e training of the teaching staff is the same as for that 
of primary schools. 


Primary schools 


Decree No. 3468 of 21 November 1950 established the 
following types of education: (a) the double-session rural 
school (escuela rural alternada), with a two-year course; 
(b) the rural school for boys only or girls only, with a 
four-year course; and (c) the urban school. with a five-year 
course. In 1954, the official urban schools (3,094) represented 


23 per cent of all official schools, and official 
(10.077) represented 77 per cent. rural schoals 

Among the indispensable requirements for the operatio 
of a private primary school, the following may be ER 
(a) quarters and furnishings hygienically and academically 
suitable for teaching work must be available, with РГ 
thereof in the form of certificates from the public health 
authority and the competent school authorities; (b) there 
must be as many teachers as are necessary for satisfacto 
educational progress in each of the grades or groups into 
which the school is divided, and this according to the 
judgement of the competent school authorities; (c) the 

rimary school curriculum prepared by the Ministry of 

ducation must be followed; (d) the teachers must be paid 
at least the minimum salary established by law, and must 
be given paid holidays; (e) governmental inspection must 
be submitted to, the Government having the right to close 
the school, at discretion, for non-compliance with the above 
requirements, 

he school year for establishments in the capital of the 

Republic is 15 March to 22 December. Outside the capital, 
in the east-central and south-west sectors, the school year 
lasts from the beginning of October to the end of June. 


Curriculum. The official programme indicates, for each type 
of school, the amount of time to be allotted to the various 
subjects and the content for each year of study. The sylla- 
buses are brief, as they are intended mainly to guide the 
teacher, whose task is defined as being ‘to educate not 
simply to instruct’. The time-tables account only for three- 
arters of school time, the rest being left to the teacher's 
iscretion. 

In the double-session (or one teacher) rural school the 
time-table is the same for both years of study; the class- 
room period lasts 30 minutes and the allotment of periods 
by subject is: religion, 3; reading and writing, 4; arithmetic, 
4; work in the home for girls, rural work for boys, 3; civics 
with rudimentary history and geography, 1; good manners 
and health habits, 1; physical education, 1—making a total 
of 17 periods a week. 


a S n O daaa С. 


bachillerato elemental (. . . superior): see 
escuela secundaria. ‘ ) 

escuela auxiliar de enfermerfa: vocational 
training school for nursing assistants, 

escuela complementaria: vocational second- 
ary school with varied programme of 
general and vocational subjects. 

escuela de artes y oficios: vocational train- 
ing school of arts and trades. 

escuela normal agricola: specialized teacher 
training school for teachers in agri- 
cultural schools. 

escuela normal elemental: teacher training 
school for teachers in urban primary 

лшн training 

normal rural: teacher ini; 

school for teachers in rural primary 
schools, 
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escuela normal superior: teacher training 

school for teachers in secondary schools, 
primaria alternada: incomplete 

double-session primary school (classes 
for boys in the mornings, girls in the 
afternoon). 

escuela primaria rural: rural primary 
school (separate schools for boys and 
girls). 

escuela primaria urbana: urban prim 
= ms 

esci secundaria: general second 
school with course organized in pe 
and upper cycles leading respectively 
to the elementary baccalaureate (bachi- 
llerato elemental) and higher bacca- 
laureate (bachillerato superior). 


escuela vocacional agrícola: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 

instituto de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

instituto industrial: vocational secondary 
school of industrial arts. 

instituto técnico superior: vocational school 
for advanced technical training. Ë 

jardin de la infancia (kindergarten): P 
primary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
А. Ensefianza superior y unice ee 
university and other institutio 


higher education. 
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Escuela secundaria 


Bachillerato elemental Bachillerato superior 


Escuela normal superior 


Instituto 
técnico 
superior 


Jardin de 


lo infancia Escuela primaria urbana 


Escuela primaria 
alternoda 


Escuela auxiliar 
de enfermería 
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The rural school with a four-year course has a more 
intensive curriculum. During the first two grades the class- 
room period lasts 30 minutes and the time-table provides 
33 periods a week. In the third and fourth grades there are 
33 periods a week of 40 minutes each. Considerable stress 
is laid on practical work (8 periods). 

The five-year urban school has periods of 45 minutes; the 
programme may be resumed as follows: 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE OF URBAN PRIMARY SCHOOL 


(in periods of 45 minutes) 


Grade 
3 


Subject. 


н 
Г 
- 
a 


Religion ы 6 
Өр UE LE T 
Arithmetic „з, [Ps 
History, geography 
Drawing TUI 
Nature study, 
rudimentary science 
Мазде health habits 
inging Z. en Ee 
ERUNT. and gardening . 
Physical education 5 
Child care 


Total periods . 


Ed 1 со со нє фо М со с co 0o 
ë 1 ORR RW NU 
Bc echo wn ies sc 
g | Cre NRF ROO 


During the course of study the content of subjects changes. 
Tn particular, the subject shown above as ‘manners, health 
habits’ (urbanidad y hábitos higiénicos) acquires a social 
character in Grades 4 and 5 (educación cívica y urbanidad) 
while health education is incorporated into rudimentary 
science, > 


Examination system. The grading system is as follows: zero, 
completely unsatisfactory; 1, very poor; 2, poor; 3,average; 
4, good; 5, very good. A course is considered as passed with 
a grading of 3 or above. A similar scale applies in respect 
of conduct. 


Teaching staff. Training is provided in the teacher training 
schools. In 1954, urban teachers represented 61 per cent of 
all the teachers in the provinces (28,939), while rural 


teachers represented the other 39 per cent. Certificated 
teachers (8,654) represented 30 per cent of the total number, 

In accordance with decree No. 1,135 of 1952, the cate. 
gories of the register of primary school teachers (four in all) 
are fixed in terms of qualification and years of service, 
Promotion from one category to another is made according 
to years of service and according to individual reports on 
conduct and efficiency made by the directors of education 
and by the national, provincial or local inspectors of primar 
education. When a teacher has completed four years of 
service in one category, he is promoted to the category 
above. He must present the necessary documents to the 
co-ordinating office of his province, which transmits them 
to the national board for the registry of primary teachers, 
if they conform with the regulations in force. 


Welfare services 


Each child is given a medical examination when he enters 
the school. The health units, each composed of a doctor, a 
dentist and one or more nurses, are under the Ministry of 
Labour, Health and Social Welfare and provide the medical 
examinations, 

The school restaurant services consist of breakfast or 
lunch, according to school needs. In 1952, 1,224 urban and 
651 rural primary schools had school restaurants. As an 
official institution, the restaurant is mainly financed out of 
public funds through contributions by the nation, the 
province and the municipality; however, contributions from 
the children can be used for the same purpose when the 
service is organized as a co-operative canteen (cooperativa 
de nutrición) for those who, if they do not need it for strictly 
economic reasons, find it otherwise convenient. 

In 1951, the Government maintained 10 school holiday 
camps; every year about 2,000 boys and girls attend these 
camps. They are chosen from among those who live in poor 
or unhealthy places and deserve the protection of the 
Government. р 

In 1940, the Shoe Store Rotary Fund (Fondo Rotario del 
Almacén de Calzado) of the Ministry of National Education 
was established. Its income is derived from the sale of foot- 
wear to children in official schools, and since 1945 to 
children from less fortunate classes. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 195085 
schools at all levels reported a total enrolment of ors 

1,275,000 pupils, not including some 18,000 adults atten 2и 
night schools and receiving other types of adult education 


COLOMBIA 


This means that about 10 per cent of the total population 
of the country were receiving some type of formal education. 
Enrolment in kindergartens and primary schools accounted 
for about 1,148,000 pupils; in secondary schools (including 
vocational and normal schools) there were 115,000 students; 
and in universities and colleges 12,000 students. The pro- 
portion of girls enrolled was about 49 per cent in primary 
schools; 43 per cent in secondary schools; 16 per cent in 
higher education. The whole teaching staff, at all levels of 
education, numbered some 44,000 of which about 64 per 
cent were women teachers. Compared with the school year 
1950/51, enrolment at primary and secondary levels had 
increased by about 40 per cent, students in higher education 
by 13 per cent. The proportion of girls in primary and 
secondary schools has remained unchanged; there has been 
a slight increase in the proportion of women students in 
higher education. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary schools has 
more than doubled in 20 years, between 1934 and 1954, as 
shown in Table 2. However, up to the last five-year period, 
the average enrolment was only 26 pupils for each 100 
children 5-14 years old. For the period 1950-54, the 
average primary enrolment ratio has increased to 30. The 
pupil-teacher ratio has steadily decreased from around 46 
between 1934 and 1941 to around 40 in the last few years. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 gives enrolment data in 
primary schools by sex and grade for the school years 
1950-55. The figures show that enrolment drops sharply 
between successive grades, particularly after the second 
grade. By following the cohort of children enrolled in the 
first grade in 1950 it may be seen that for every 100 children 
starting in the first grade, only 59 were left in the second 
grade the next year. The percentages in successive grades 
in the following years were: 25 in the third, 18 in the fourth, 
and 11 in the fifth. The proportions are nearly the same for 


the cohort of 1951. There is a slightly higher retention rate 
among girls than among boys. When the enrolment data 
for urban and rural schools are examined separately, the 
differences are more striking. For all urban public schools, 
the percentages of pupils remaining in successive grades 
after the first are, for the cohort of 1951: second grade, 69; 
third grade, 48; fourth grade, 30; fifth grade, 17.5. For the 
гра! public schools, the corresponding percentages аге: 50; 

; 1.2; 0.2. 

Another aspect of the problem is shown in Table 4, 

iving the age-sex-grade distribution of primary school 
pupils in 1954. Since the legal age for compulsory education 
starts at 7, it may be seen that the median age of pupils 
is at least 2 years above the normal age for each grade. In 
other words, 50 per cent or more of the pupils are at least 
2 years over age for their grade. This is probably due, in 
part, to children older than 7 years entering school for the 
first time, but also because a large proportion of children 
fail to progress each year from grade to grade. According 
to a report of the Ministry of Education at least 25 per cent 
of the pupils enrolled in the first two grades in 1955 were 
repeaters. 


Expenditure on education. In 1954 (fiscal year begins 
1 January), total public expenditure on education amounted 
to 155.5 million pesos, which represents about 1.8 per cent 
of the estimated national income for that year. For a 
country of 12.5 million inhabitants, it also represents an 
expenditure of about 12.5 pesos per inhabitant. Some 44 
per cent of the expenditure came from the Central Govern- 
ment. Primary education accounted for 42 per cent of the 
total current expenditure; secondary, vocational and normal 
schools, 22 per cent; higher education, 8 per cent. The rest 
consisted of expenditure for central administration (9 per 
cent), subsidies to private schools (8 per cent), and other 
purposes (11 per cent). (See Table 5.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions Tos FRU mm Roane 

Pre-primary 
ie ki 1954/55 29 48 46 1986 1094 
bin аа 1954/55 415 1101 880 20 478 10 846 
Total 1954/55 504 1149 926 22 464 11940 
5 1953/54 555 1186 1033 22 550 12 025 
M 1952/53 417 960 855 19 978 10 417 
м 1951/52 439 826 130 18 080 18 080 
Š 1950/51 262 620 532 15 708 8404 

Primary 
i ; 1954/55 3.094 11466 8215 485 785 243497 
ране Ба bora rer ag 1954155 10077 11124 10 044 491473 234659 
РИД urban primary schools 1954/55 1 805 6 206 4 an ur i % p 
n 54 /: 

Private varal amO 1954/88 14744 28939 — 22586 | 1125350 556251 
Ted. TEE 1953/54 13 965 25 208 19 400 1054 696 515 365 
1952/53 12 548 22 690 17816 923133 449 145 
+ 1951/52 12 696 21 713 11108 874978 431 696 
He 1950/51 12 092 19 497 15434 Es 808494 396481 
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A s y 
2 E 
: Teaching staff Students enrolled 
5 Number of 
туре шинон School year | institutions Total Female | Тош Female > 

каН ж METI 1954/55 180 2228 481 27 162 6313 
ОНО МЕ ПТ. АСУ E die 1954/55 440 4408 1676 42 185 18917 
ОРО E 1954/55 620 6 636 2157 69 947 25230 
ta A E 1953/54 585 6416 2290 65 618 25 590 
ИС sis zu) ni 1952/53 559 6031 2102 65 157 25 146 
TAL Qo sessi ans Rd 1951/52 574 5881 2234 64 358 25 615 
cj ea e vec a К 1950/51 473 4969 1864 55884 21918 
bio MAES АЙ pce P 1954/55 56 231 114 3312 2237 
(ern M: Pr) o 1954/55 11 1007 325 9486 3692 
ИРЕ AS МОМДУ OF 1954/55 19 1 1265 291 [ 
Vr poo cni Ie йыл, 1954/55 14 203 70 3 034 1432 
AS PEN ares cae 1954/55 1 3 31 31 | 
VEN Lei aeter qa o 1954/55 208 1594 780 15 862 91% y 
иа r a te} 1954/55 3 12 1 134 = | 
EESIN QUIN W ds 1054/55 4 24 16 216 214 
O Lea ОДА 1954/55 23 191 10 1530 86 | 
O S ap Та 1954/55 405 3354 1326 34 870 17179 
B yo PE LA SR ОРЕ 1953/54 422 3290 1373 34 489 18 988 
: VP Lance М, e aa 1952/53 369 2 863 1207 30 347 16 461 
Vati seg e poa (V) 1951/52 356 2564 994 28 178 14747 
p Malo тэке: 2 1950/51 233 1807 659 19 980 9161 
WE EO "ide iUe "ws Айын bra 1954/55 70 981 532 7871 5587 
E ome, «coa V 1954/55 29 326 189 1 998 1744 
co aeui ари E КЫ а 1954/55 99 1307 721 9 869 7331 
ес Nek ir "etin 1953/54 93 1100 634 8611 6325 
WORSE pa aeris е eld 1952/53 80 1079 572 7829 5 161 
ibi eodd puo ds. R de 1951/52 86 1074 548 1380 4 901 
POUR pedcs A, A: 1950/51 55 445 6 099 4296 

nd OREA su, т. а лаз Ма ry ао 1954/55 15 1599 106 1119 1246 

EUR qiu 1954/55 13 850 49 4217 623 

SUE MS ESSEN AT ө 1954/55 28 2449 155 11996 1869 
due Иек 1953/54 28 2236 112 11629 1461 
Ce LH RESET NN 1952/53 28 2 080 18 11 607 1396 
VAT S ТМ! tapia 1951/52 25 2021 83 11 296 1268 1 
MAl ED e es 1950/51 23 1751 89 10 632 1334 
x he Ier te Төр a lg alee 8 29 16 315 152 
Row Saa, cL Ou чен 6 28 15 726 a 
OAM. СЯ QT: Sami 1952/53 5 18 8 541 384 
Sau ran T ор. MN 1951/52 5 64 36 554 330 
MERA" А MH >м. 1950/51 2 15 12 245 220 | 
A Mesi] vafe s 1954/55 277 438 119 15 590 3 285 
RP PNE M RERUNS ТАДА tn: 1954/55 55 146 64 2948 1100 
Peri Мерк А жашны ы ds 1954/55 332 584 183 18 538 4985 
ао з MEN: 1953/54 310 537 159 20 573 5 498 
Рана а ee 1952/53 349 629 149 22 127 6 361 
Т all's Megan) sc 1951/52 300 656 236 17 958 6117 
EN oda. s citer" s 1950/51 321 558 120 18 388 5353 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING COMPLEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Estimated я 
Yes — ein | child population | Primary, 
Per cent female Total (thousands) Cy ratio 

1934 8 387 551 646 552 2138 26 
1935 8704 
1936 9 180 $97 EA 41 
1937 8877 581 129 45 596 2271 26 
1938 9 337 634 238 45 
1939 9107 613 335 
1940 9352 614 385 
1941 9607 673 026 46 
1942 9 498 656 972 44 669 2529 26 
1943 10 310 689 353 43 
1944 11 002 709 454 
1945 12 395 688 711 
1946 12537 721312 42 
1947 2 609 747 192 41 
1918 13 168 770 462 42 e aj 
1949 13 796 768 834 
1950 12 200 813 081 
1951 879 402 40 
1952 927 188 40 3153 30 
1953 1058 584 42 

1128 693 


1. Number of schools reporting. 


3. ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS BY SEX AND GRADE, 1950-55 


Pupils by grade 


School year Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 5 

224160 120266 412 013 
1950/51 200534 119262 396481 
433694 239528 808 494 
232713 127249 443 282 
1951/52 220745 127125 431 696 
453458 254374 874 978 
242349 133500 473 988 
1952/53 224841 130486 449 145 
467190 263986 923 133 

1953/54 256 53 47 227 
: 533282 297 462 1 072 532 
288 994 14 412 d oa 

273 080 54 304 
ped 562074 308716 1125 350 
315017 168948 m zi 

` 296128 166948 
sis 611145 335896 1 236 084 
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4, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Age Sex = = a 7 E Total 
1 M. 73 881 73 881 
F. 14919 = => + = 74 979 
8 M. 12513 26 625 — + = 99 138 
F. 71093 26 488 = E => 97 581 
ea 
9 M. 48279 30463 13179 = = 91921 
F. 46 288 32379 12 926 — — 91 593 
10 M. 38227 31709 14796 8578 1477 94787 
F. 34835 32 986 15174 1180 1073 91 848 
1 M. 22 817 25 136 13 917 9212 4515 15 597 
F. 20402 25699 14286 9 555 4 042 13 984 
12+ M. 33277 40479 23 294 20 593 16 132 133 715 
F. 25483 36 752 23 808 21434 18 789 126 266 
M. 288994 154412 65186 38 383 22 124 569 099 
Total. . : F. 273080 154304 66 194 38 769 23 904 556 251 
MF. 562074 308716 131380 77 152 46 028 1 125 350 
M. 9.0 10.6 11.3 5 ... E 
Medianage . . . . . . F. 8.9 10.6 11.3 .. ... . 
MF. 8.9 10.6 11.3 ove ... . 
Normal age for grade . . . (1) (8) (9) (10) (11) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or more 
above normal age ON Gas ө NO 48 62 57 54 aa . 
A A AR СИННИ НАЕ 


5. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand pesos) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total Central Governments of Local 
Government States, Provinces authorities 

Total expenditure . . . , v NA 155 565 69 200 68 542 17823 

А. Current expenditure . , . NYC 154 465 68 100 68 542 17 823 
Central administration. ; JUS 13 664 4 891 597 2 800 
Primary education . . , s NER 64 190 4818 41919 12 023 
Secondary education . . . n SPER 12 450 5655 6795 == 
Vocational education... T 16 560 14 508 2052 E 
Teacher training... . ee 4 626 3 751 875 = 
her education... , ъ HON 12 465 10 426 2039 E 
Adult education . . . , . BA 156 — 156 = 
Subsidies to private education eo088 8 12 096 10 305 1791 == 
Other current expenditure . . EN atf 17 658 13 746 912 3000 

В. Capital expenditure . . . 0. . , |, 1100 1100 — ET 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 951,000. 

Total area: 19,695 square miles; 50,900 square kilometres. 

Population density: 48 per square mile; 19 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 26.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
20.6 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The period following independence from Spanish rule (1821) 
was characterized by increasing concern for education. This 
was reflected in the Constitution of 1844, which placed on 
the Government the duty of providing education to which 
all citizens had a right; and in 1847 the Constitution con- 
tained more detailed guarantees that the State would 
establish the necessary schools. 

The principle of free, compulsory primary education 
supported out of public funds was elaborated in the 
Political Constitution of 1869. Following this came several 
special decrees governing the establishment of primary 
schools, introducing new subjects into the curriculum, 
providing for teacher training, secondary and higher 
education. 

The next important event was the Public School Law 
of 1886, which gave unity to Costa Rica’s school system 
and placed it under the Ministry of Education assisted by 
a Higher Council of Education. 

Since the beginning of the twentieth century there has 
been steady progress in both the extent and the quality of 
schooling. In 1907 the teaching profession acquired pro- 
fessional status when the Reglamento del Personal Docente 
became law. As a practical result, more recruits were 
attracted to the teacher training centres. A new programme 
for primary schools was issued in 1908, and in 1911 a number 
of experimental rural schools, escuelas granjas, were set up. 
These helped to transform the country’s rural education. 

In 1935 a systematic review of the educational system 
was made by a mission of Chilean educators, the report 
giving rise to certain reforms at the primary level, notably 
in extending the use of global methods of teaching. A new 
primary curriculum was adopted in 1942. Since 1951 a 
number of projects have been developed with technical 
assistance from Unesco. 

The Education Code of 1944, still in force, has had 
various of its sections substantially recast; it will very 
shortly be superseded when the Legislative Assembly passes 
the General Law of Education which it is now considering. 
The draft of the new measure was prepared by the Higher 
Council of Education, with the co-operation of the leading 
national authorities in various disciplines; discussions on it 
have been proceeding for some months past, since it is 
designed to be a comprehensive blueprint of Costa Rican 
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Revised by the Costa Rican National Commission for Unesco in 
April 1956. 


educational principles and objectives, and of the best means 
of carrying through a task which is of outstanding import- 
ance for the life of the nation. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Education is covered by Articles 77-89 of the Constitution 
(7 November 1949). The following passages may be quoted: 

‘Public education shall be organized as a single continuous 
process of interlocking cycles, from the pre-school to the 
university stage. Primary schooling is compulsory and, 
with pre-school and secondary education, free of charge, 
the cost being borne by the State. The State shall provide 
facilities for the pursuit of higher studies by persons of 
inadequate financial means, the award of the requisite 
scholarships and grants-in-aid being the responsibility of 
the Ministry of Education working through such organ as 
the law shall prescribe. 

‘Freedom of teaching is guaranteed. Nevertheless, all 
private teaching establishments shall be subject to in- 
spection by the State. 

‘Private initiative in education is deserving of encourage- 
ment by the State, in such manner as the law shall prescribe. 

“State education shall be under the general direction of 
a Higher Council, constituted by law, under the chairman- 
ship of the Minister of Education. 

‘The State shall supply food and clothing to indigent 
schoolchildren, as determined by law. 

‘The State shall sponsor and organize adult education 
designed to combat illiteracy and to provide opportunities 
for those desirous of improving themselves intellectually, 
socially and financially.’ 

In addition to the attributes conferred on it by the 
Constitution, it is the exclusive prerogative of the Legis- 
lative Assembly . . . ‘to set up establishments for the teach- 
ing and advancement of the arts and sciences (allocating 
to them grants for their maintenance), and in particular to 
pursue the object of nation-wide primary education’. 


Aims 


The prescribed aims of Costa Rican education are: to instil 
respect for the dignity, rights and fundamental freedoms 
of man; to assist the full and balanced development of the 
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personality; to train citizens for a democracy reconciling 
the interests of the individual with those of the community ; 
to promote human brotherhood and the growth of inter- 
national understanding. A 
Accordingly, the immediate tasks of Costa Rican schools 
are: the improvement of the moral and physical health of 
the individual and the community; the development of the 
individual's intellect and ethical and aesthetic values; the 
implantation of a decent way of family life and of. the civic 
values appropriate to a democracy; the transmission of 
knowledge and skills, in harmony with the psychological 
and physical development of pupils; the development of 
individual aptitudes and qualities; the achievement by the 
individual of optimum productivity, effectiveness asa 
citizen, and ability to handle the problems of daily life. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory education lasts for six years and can be 
completed exclusively in the primary schools. Between the 
ages of 7 and 14 children are obliged to attend school, 
provided a school exists within a radius of 2 kilometres 
from their homes. Daily attendances are checked by the 
teachers, who report to the authorities cases of non- 
attendance without due cause. Parents failing to send their 
children to school are liable to a fine. The necessary arrange- 
ments have been made to provide primary schooling for 
child hospital patients, and there are special schools for the 
handicapped. Nevertheless, the country’s resources do not 

ermit of the education system’s expansion to the extent 

esirable, which would enable all children to complete the 
full primary school course. 


Finance 


The funds for the upkeep and extension of the education 
System come from the national budget. At rimary school 
level the State shoulders the cost not pis of teachers" 
salaries, but also of school building operations, which are 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Public Works. 


Supervision and control 


School supervision at primary level is carried out by the 
following officials: the inspector-general of primary edu- 
cation; inspectors-general of special studies; inspectress- 
general of pre-school education; provincial directors; circuit 
supervisors; and heads of schools (with or without teaching 
duties in addition). 

Supervision in Costa Rica has been defined as a technical, 
social and administrative service. By this is meant that it 
operates on democratic, creative and human lines, amount- 
ing, in the final analysis, to observation and evaluation. 

The officials mentioned have to keep these principles in 
the forefront of their minds, in order to be able to discharge 

- the responsibilities committed to them by the education 
system and their country. The official regulation states: 

‘The principal object of the supervisory office will be to 
interpret and give effect to approved educational policy in 
all its philosophical, economic and social, administrative, 
and technical implications, and to bring about effective 
co-ordination between the Ministry of Education, the senior 
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organs of the department, the public authorities, and the 
undertakings, agencies, colleges, schools and other insti- 
tutions of the nation, whether public or private, . , > 

Of the officials mentioned, the purview of some—e.g. the 
inspectors-general—is nation-wide. Others, Such as the 
provincial directors, have responsibilities confined to the 
province or jurisdiction to which they are appointed, while 
each ‘Category I’ school (i.e. school offering the complete 
primary course) has a director of studies and methodology, 
usually without teaching duties. These last two grades 
have to cope with problems at a more concrete and im- 
mediate level. 

The nation’s concern with this aspect of its life is such 
that it has surrounded teachers and children with a whole 
staff of men to supply the guidance they require. This is 
the cadre of supervisors. Normally, technical directors of 
schools do not have charge of a class—nor, of course, do 
circuit supervisors, provincial directors and inspectors- 
general. Their task is to counsel, guide, correct, direct, help 
and encourage. 

Inspectors must be teacher training college graduates 
having at least three years’ experience as heads of schools, 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 272. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are both State-maintained and private kindergartens, 
the former being free. Each kindergarten can arrange its own 
Programme of activities, which normally comprises handi- 
crafts, rhythmic games, story telling, music and art work. 
Kindergartens are staffed by women primary school 
teachers, some of whom have taken special courses in 
organization and methods in pre-school education. 


Primary schools 


There are three types of primary school. Category I schools 
provida the full six-year primary course and operate not 
ess than three types of welfare service, such as clothing 
service, canteen, Red Cross, etc. Category II schools usually 
offer a five-year course (Grades 1 to 5); while Category Ш 
schools give partial courses only (ranging from one to four 
years of study). 


Curriculum and methods. Under a decree of 3 March 1942, 
approved was given to the curricula on the next page for 
primary schools, proposed by the directorate of primary 
education. 

In Category I and II schools having no special teacher for 
religious instruction, this subject is taught by the class 
teacher, no extra salary being payable on that account. 

The gradual introduction throughout the country of the 
audio-visual method for teaching reading and writing is 
recommended; and a definite requirement is the use, in all 
grades of all Schools, of the centres of interest method. This 
method is based on study of the child (since all education 
must, and does, centre on him) and of his activities in his 
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Categories I and П, Category Ш, 
Subject grades grades 
1 2 3to6 lto4 

Lessons taught by class teacher 
Mathematics . 6 6 6 5 
Nature study а r Y 3 3 3 wat 
Nature study combined with 

agricultural and vocational 

training . . . . — — — 3 
Geography and history 3 3 3 2 
Spanish. . . «© , 8 8 8 6 
Agricultural and vocational 

training .. v .| “sills 2 2 2 — 
Religious instruction #4309 — — = 2 
Special subjects — + . . 
Music ^ PER 2 2 2 — 
Religious instruction . . 2 2 2 E. 
Physical training s S 2 2 2 E 
Handicrafts (boys) or sewing 

r ad a 2 2 2 — 
Drawing Ë — — 2 < 
Cooking (girls) = 2 2 хе 

32 


ww 
ec 
929 
no 


£ 


Total (boya). sa: sales e 
Total (girls) . . . . 18 


two environments, human and natural—the former com- 
prising home, school and community, and the latter sub- 
divided into living nature (animals and plants) and non- 
living nature (minerals plus the influence of the sun and 
the planets). The order in which the material is listed above 
is not necessarily the order in which it is used: that is 
determined by the plan of the children’s interests, which 
also gives the cue for tracing the natural connexions 
between the various items. A synthetical presentation is 
prescribed throughout. 

School work is required to take the most active form 
possible, full use being made of observation and expression, 
the latter being divisible into ‘expression’ proper and 
‘action’ or ‘activity’. To make this clearer, the subjects 
of the curriculum can, for example, be regrouped as follows: 
S reuta] mathematics, nature study, geography and 

istory. 
Expression: Spanish language; drawing; music; religious 
instruction. 
Activity: physical education; agricultural and vocational 
training; handicrafts, cooking and sewing. 
This does not mean that the subjects are necessarily kept 
pigeon-holed according to the above classification; it is 
indeed quite impossible, given the synthesized nature of 
mental life, to isolate any one of these aspects of learning 
from the other two. 

School periods are 35 minutes in length, with breaks of 
not less than 10 minutes between periods. ү 

There are five periods of morning school, leaving—in 
Category I and II schools not working shifts—two periods 
for the boys and four for the girls in the afternoon. When 
working by shifts is unavoidable—at the discretion of the 
head or the circuit supervisor, and in either case subject 


to the approval of the provincial inspector—one group 
attends on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays and the 
other on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 

In many Category III rural schools, boys go to school 
one day and girls the next, so that each group has three 
days’ school per week. 


Teaching staff. Under Article 102 of the Education Code, 
the following conditions are prescribed for the appointment 
of primary school teachers. Applicants are: (a) to be over 
18 years of age; (b) to be qualified primary school teachers 
or training college graduates, or in possession of a certificate 
of aptitude for teaching duties; (e) to be of respectable life; 
(d) to be free of physical disabilities or contagious or other 
diseases liable to unfit them for the discharge of their 
duties; (e) to have submitted the personal dossiers men- 
tioned in the succeeding Article. 

However, in order to fill the vacancies remaining because 
of the lack of qualified teachers, it is open to the Secretariat 
of Public Education to make provisional appointments, as 
temporary teachers, of persons not in possession of any of 
the qualifications listed in (b) above, provided that they 
meet the remaining requirements of this Article and hold 
the primary school leaving certificate. 

Article 107 specifies that teachers of publicly managed 
schools shall be appointed by the Secretariat of Public 
Education on the recommendation of the inspectors con- 
cerned, forwarded through the administrative directorate 
of primary education. School health officers are appointed 
by the Secretariat of Public Health to serve in that 
Secretariat’s department of school health. 

Teachers given firm appointments may not apply for 
other appointments during the ensuing academic year, and 
may only serve elsewhere than in the place of appointment 
when the needs of the service, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education, so require. For promotion, 
pension and the other purposes dealt with by the Code, 
serving teachers and school health officers are given annual 
personal service reports, of a pattern agreed by the teaching 
staff promotion board, which count towards reclassification 
and the award of the other approved marks of recognition. 

The performance of serving teachers, during each aca- 
demic year is assessed, at the year’s end, as ‘excellent’, 
‘very good’, ‘good’, ‘adequate’, ‘fair’, or ‘poor’. Those 
who are assessed as ‘poor’, or as ‘fair’ in two successive 
years are required to be suspended. i 

Teaching staff of primary schools are classified as class 
teachers and special-subject teachers. School health officers 
are also deemed to be part of the teaching staff. Class 
teachers are divided in four groups, each subdivided into 
three categories. Group A consists of those holding a 
teaching qualification granted by the faculty of education 
of the National University, graduates of the former Costa 
Rican teachers’ training college or the former teacher 
training sections of the Costa Rica Liceo or of the Colegio 
Superior de Señoritas, graduates of the teacher training 
colleges which confine admission to holders of the bacca- 
laureate, and graduates of the faculties of science and arts 
of the university. Group B comprises graduates of regional 
teacher training colleges not demanding the baccalaureate, 
and graduates of the university faculty of arts serving in 
primary schools as ordinary teachers. Group C consists of 
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111111 


Kindergarten 


A 


primarios 


secundarios 
O Bachillerato en ciencias y letras 


Q Título de maestro normal 


O Titulo de ingeniero 
© Licenciado 
O Doctorado 


escuela de artes domésticas: vocational 
training school of cooking, dressmaking 
and homecraft. 

escuela de enfermería: vocational training 
of nursing school; ordinary three-year 
course leads to qualification as trained 
nurse, with a further six months’ 
specialization for qualification as mid- 
wife. 

escuela normal rural: teacher training 
college for teachers in rural schools, 

escuela normal urbana: urban teacher 
training college, 

escuela primaria: primary school, 

escuela secundaria: general secondary 
school. 

escuela técnica comercial: vocational sec- 
ondary school of commerce. 

escuela técnica industrial: vocational sec- 
ondary school preparing for entry into 
industrial occupations, 

kindergarten: pre-primary school. 


holders of the higher certificate of aptitude for teaching in 
primary schools, while Group D comprises holders of the 
corresponding lower certificate. Within the individual 
groups, separate categories are fixed according to length of 


service. A similar system of classification is used for subject 


teachers. 
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RATO 
Escuela | primaria 
$ 


Certificado de conclusión de estudios 


Certificado de conclusión de estudios 


O Titulo de profesor de enseñanza primaria 


G Certificado de capacitación profesional 


e 


1105123" 14 15716 


Escuela secundaria 


18 19 20 


GLOSSARY 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Agronomía: agronomy, 

B. Bellas artesymúsica: fine artsand music. 

C. Ciencias: science (physics, chemistry 
and biology), 

D. Ciencias económicas: economic and 
social sciences, 

E. Derecho: law. 

F. Farmacia: pharmacy, 

G. Filosofia y letras: philosophy and 
letters. 

H. Ingenieria: engineering (civil . 

I. Odontología: dentistry.) Sp 

J. Pedagogía: education. 


EXAMINATIONS 
bachillerato en ciencias y letras (bacca- 


laureate of science and letters): uni- 
versity entrance examination. 


Teachers who 
of 50 if they the 
ment age of those 
service. Retiremen 


during the last 10 


Escuela normal rural 


Escuela normal urbana 


certificado de capacitacién profesional 
certificate of vocational competence. Ñ 
certificado de conclusión de estudios pri- 
marios: primary ying certificate. 
certificado de conclusión de estudios secun- 
darios: secondary leaving certificate. 
doctorado: doctorate. 
licenciado (licentiate) 4 
approximately ivalent to bachelor’ t] 
degree in Englis king countries, - 
título de ingeniero: qualification as engi- 
neer. A 
título de maestro normal: qualification as 
primary teacher without bachillerato en 
ciencias y letras (q.v.) or university 
degree, but having completed course 
at training college. 3uA A 
titulo de profesor de enseñanza primariei 
qualification as primary teacher wit 
teacher training based on bachillerato en 
ciencias y letras, or university degree. 


university degree 


qualified before 1941 may retire at the age 
n have 30 years’ service, whereas the retire; 
qualifying after 1941 is 60 with 40 d 
t pay is the average of the salary receive 
years of service. 
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The Instituto de Informacién Profesional del Magisterio 
operates a number of correspondence courses designed to 
coach serving teachers forthe teacher training college degree. 


Welfare services 


Health inspection is the responsibility of the school health 
department of the Secretariat of Public Health. Health 
visitors inspect school premises and ensure that these 
possess the essential health facilities, 

'The school canteens, which receive co-operation from 
Unicef, distribute milk to most primary school children; 
they also serve dinners. They are maintained by the State 
and by parents’ and teachers’ associations. 

There are in all 1,017 school canteens, serving 97,772 
children. About 275 schools (22 per cent) do not possess them. 

School clothing services are regarded in most schools as 
the responsibility of the patronatos escolares (parents? 
associations). 


PROBLEMS 


Among the main problems in primary education now 
confronting the Ministry, the following may be signalled: 
the development of modern programmes and curricula 
which will correspond to the country’s situation and needs; 
the need to improve promotion rates, especially in the lower 
grades; the application of measures to counter absenteeism 
and dropping out of school; the use of special programmes 
for increasing the number of teachers; the need for more 
qualified teachers; the shortage of specialized staff for 
supervisory tasks; new school buildings; the development 
of more schools with the complete primary course of 6 years; 
the need for more extensive health services to pupils, in 
particular to combat malnutrition; the need for equipping 
schools with better teaching material, especially school 
libraries; the need for closer co-ordination between school 
work and the community. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
all educational institutions was over 150,000, or about 16 
per cent of the total population. Of this number, 87 per cent 
were enrolled in kindergartens and primary schools; 12 per 
cent in secondary, vocational and teacher training schools; 
1.5 per cent at the university. Between 1950 and 1954, 
enrolment increased 23 per cent in primary schools, and 
more than doubled in secondary schools. The university 
enrolment increased by 46 per cent between 1950 and 1955. 
(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that primary school 
enrolment has more than doubled between the periods 
1930-34 and 1950-54. Hence, in relation to the child 
population 5-14 years old, the enrolment ratio has gone 
up from 40 to 51. The complete primary school course is 
of 6 years, but the majority of schools (those in Category 
ПІ) provide only one to four years of study. When com- 
pulsory education of six years is fully enforced, the enrol- 
ment ratio may be expected to reach 60 or more. The 
Proportion of girls’ enrolment, judging from available 
figures, has been about 49 per cent. It may be noted that 


Further reading in other languages 


Karsen, S. Développement de l'éducation de Costa Rica avec 
l'assistance technique de l' Unesco, 1951-1954. San José, Minis- 
terio de Educación Püblica, 1954. 193 p. 

—— Educational development in Costa Rica with Unesco's technical 
assistance, 1951-1954. San José, Ministerio de Educación 
Publica, 1954. 167 p. 


STATISTICS 


the proportion of women teachers has averaged nearly 80 
per cent throughout most of the period, although figures 
are lacking for the latest years. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 gives the distribution by 

rade of pupils enrolled in public primary schools each year 
Fre 1950 to 1954. These figures represent net enrolment 
at the end of the school year. Under each enrolment figure, 
in parentheses, is shown the percentage of those pupils 
promoted to the next higher grade. Thus in 1950, there 
were 35,510 enrolled in Grade 1, of whom 62.6 per cent 
were promoted to Grade 2, etc. Of course the enrolment 
shown for Grade 2 in 1951 includes not only those promoted 
from Grade 1 but also repeaters in Grade 2 from the 1950 
enrolment. It may be estimated from these data that 
between 12 and 13 per cent of the total number of pupils 
dropped out of school each year, particularly after the first, 
second and third grades, and approximately another 15 per 
cent were repeaters. Statistics on age-grade distribution of 
pupils in primary schools are not available for any year 
more recent than 1950.1 For that year, the median ages of 
pupils in the different grades were as follows: Grade 1 
(8.5 years), Grade 2 (10.1 years) Grade 3 (10.9 years), 
Grade 4 (11.9 years), Grade 5 (12.6 years), Grade 6 (13.4 


1. See table published in World Survey of Education, 1955, pages 176-7. 
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ears). The proportion of pupils 2 years or more above 
eni age for each grade varied from 49 per cent in Grade 2 


to 32 per cent in Grade 6. 


about 44 colons per inhabitant. Of this amount, 77 per cent 
was spent for pre-primary and primary education, 14 per 
cent for secondary, vocational and teacher education, 1,5 
per cent for special education and subsidies to private 
schools, 1.5 per cent for central administration, and the 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for the year 1954 amounted to 40.4 million colons, averaging 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


rest for other current expenses. (See Table 4.) 


NAT. Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | isi tions mes m Pol rye. 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens . . . . . . . S18 1954 Roe .. 2073 
Private kindergartens . . . . | . : 1954 ms `. te gag 
A SSH Кү uM OU; 1954 ... ... ... 2073 .. 
ШЕЛЕК. a sls d . 1953 ase .. .. 12837 š 
wo. SLO SS Mista eee a FAC EA ЮЖ 1952 .. .. ^ 12 165 y 
to prts ets Rp Li DR . 1951 see ... . 12 358 Л 
so 2s САЙ Es D E A Y . 1950 B .. 12 056 . 
Primary 
Public primary schools, Category I. . š 1954 249 
Public primary schools, Category IT . . ette Д ies ag 1954 110 4410 121 884 
Public primary schools, Category III ` 3 1954 881 
Private primary schools, ККИ hire: mie k aqu Phi ЛЗ 1954 18 
Private primary schools. Category [Ir aur o aped 1954 18 228 164 6572 . 
Private primary schools, Category III MCA SUN, Su 1954 46 
Tee E N aaah wor NQ IYF МАЙ RO M 1954 1322 4638 ... 128 456 
Ө; eh E SER NAD РАН ОРЕ О а Tse Pa lee 1953 1213 4564 XY 117 234 
Ck vC ber Hoo ж PET M ML . 1952 1155 4161 КЕР 116 927 
MV жые Re sr Pss en lesa кы ЛИД. . 1951 1140 3912 "T 110 398 
ОМА UE ALD Ser vL a . 1950 1111 3 661 2 425 104 127 
Secondary 
General? 
Public secondary schools CORN ru lr at ks 1954 25 re 9 500 . 
Private secondary schools. . AS ЙЫ ДЕ 1954 22 a 4263 . 
"Total, р care PHM ee nee eT iS 1954 47 ase 13 763 ... 
DESEE BRL RAE ona k end a 1953 46 MT 11 794 . 
"IR CU RARO н an W HTL SDI 1952 41 Wak 8 259 EE 
TOES ORG IR get A orire., ЖАП)! š. 2: 1951 36 vee 6977 
A Ten deg Dae ge ast EL CE PI ТЇ I е. 1950 33 ND 6 292 . 
Vocational 
Commercial schools. ^. , , aa Mer n a . H Q 
Industrial schools > ` 1 101 Al: 1934 é ss. Ы чн l 
Otherschoos . . ., . ,. y TS 1954 4 xt š . ... 
VE PEA Cata Ua te > 1954 18 == Ms sus wu 
P AERE ae ¿uka 1953 17 fka . 
pure ee abe A e ame po Wide ipa EAS 1952 ... ... 
wie š hla. 560 AUS A 1951 ... s.. 
By hee r S PRU aac xoa ea gate, 1950 20 3E A 
Higher 
University of Costa Rica БИКА dae 
den. oE ы MS а ау Ji je ih NET эш 
: з a lle i.) Я 1953 ES: 393 маб 
2U ча R РАТ SEA 223 25 1885 729 
° d H ie а wae we 1782 LES 
fi 3 mA š E 1539 .. 


1. Public schools only, 
2. Including teacher training. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated A 
Yen Schools xa cuts. | омы popolation | Равну 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ев а) ratio 
1930 512 1866 81 49084 26 
1931 512 1884 80 51280 27 
1932 512 1902 78 53476 28 53.4 134 40 
1933 546 2011 76 54315 27 
1934 595 2296 15 58 828 26 
1935 600 2 490 11 59135 24 
1936 606 2 568 78 59587 23 
1937 645 2 623 78 62 455 24 61.7 149 41 
1938 646 2 432 75 62 593 26 
1939 672 2453 15 64 594 26 
1940 690 2685 79 66 510 25 
1941 103 2 855 79 69 718 24 
1942 708 3 002 80 72 400 24 72.9 170 43 
1943 805 3489 82 16 950 22 
1944 820 3 540 85 78 873 22 
1945 831 3 649 89 80 735 22 
1946 863 3 834 19 84 064 22 
1947 870 3850 82 96 141 25 89.3 194 46 
1948 879 4021 81 89 370 22 
1949 884 4413 82 96 151 22 
1950 1111 3 661 ee 104 127 28 
1951 1140 3912 110 398 28 
1952 1155 4161 116 927 28 1154 225 51 
1953 1213 4564 117 234 26 
1954 1322 4638 128456 28 
3. GRADE DISTRIBUTION AND PROMOTION RATE 0F PUPILS 4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954-55 
ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1950/54 (in colons) 
Pupils enrolled (and per cent promoted) by grade Object of expenditure Amount 
Year Total 
} Е i ‘ > ° Total expenditure . . . + + + 40 436 614 
1950 35510 23874 15761 9888 6862 4931 | 96826 Central ndaintskration Y asa P eens 1543 850 
(62.6) (76.2) (75.0) (77.3) (81.1) (93.8) (72.4) Pre-primary education © . . + + 651 930 
Primary education. . . > «© à 30 432 232 
1951 37901 24749 17461 11174 7288 5732 | 104305 Secondary education s\n ы PIN 4 164 376 
(63.2) (76.6) (76.6) (78.3) (81.5) (94.9) (13.3) Vocational education VANS Dele: 394 325 
Teacher training... + + 527 164 
1952 39 564 26 364 18062 12443 8201 6127 | 110761 Special education... 1s 1 299 905 
(63.1) (75.3) (76.5) (76.8) (82.9) (94.6) (72.9) Subsidies to private education . . . 324 317 
Other expenditure. . . s «© à 1497 915 
1953 39113 27019 18973 12840 9079 6738 | 113 762 
(63.5) (77.4) (75.1) (76.7) (83.9) (95.8) (13.7) 
1954 42 149 28 312 20034 14078 9667 7644 | 121884 
(66.9) (75.7) (76.7) (77.5) (81.9) (94.4) (14.7) 
O LI A ci. 
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Total population (1953 census): 5,829,000. 

Total area: 44,218 square miles; 114,524 square kilometres. 

Population density: 132 per square mile; 51 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
census): 23.7. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1953 census): 
22.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 
Compulsory education 


Order No. 368 of 1900 made school attendance compulsory 
for children between the ages of 6 and 14. 

The Constitution of 1901 established the principles of 
free and compulsory schooling. 

The Law of 18 July 1909, which is basic to the Cuban 
educational system, laid down that attendance at publie, 
or approved private, schools shall be compulsory between 
the ages of 6 and 14 (school age). 

The General Regulations for Primary Education (12 
August 1922 and 5 December 1946) promulgated the 
standards which are to govern compulsory attendance at 
primary schools. 


Educational reform. 


The Education Act of 8 January 1937 established in the 
Secretariat of Education a Consejo Nacional de Educación 
y Cultura, whose functions as an advisory body included 
making recommendations on the reform of primary edu- 
cation. 

Between 20 F ebruary and 3 March 1956 a primary 
education seminar, meeting in Havana, worked out plans 
for the reform of primary schooling in conformity with the 
directives and guiding principles indicated by the Minister 
of Education, 


Curricula and courses of study 


The varying directives on curricula and courses of study 
for primary schooling have been as follows: Circular No. 5 
of 20 May 1901 laying down courses of study and teaching 
methods; Circular No. 66 of 5 March 1914, laying down 
separate curricula for rural and urban schools; Circular 103 
of 2 August 1921 giving the curriculum, instructions, and 
courses of study for rural schools and the visiting teacher 
service; Circular 105, 1922, with curriculum and courses of 
study for urban schools; Circular 114 of 27 October 1926, 
laying down curriculum and courses of study for urban and 
rural schools; Circular 131 of 17 August 1940, laying down 
the minimum programme of knowledge to be imparted in 
Cuban public and private senior primary schools; and 
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National income (1955 estimate): 1,863 million pesos, 
Official exchange rate: 1 peso = 1 U.S. dollar. 
School year: begins 1 September, covers 36 weeks. 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education in April 1956. 


Circular 133 of 6 June 1944, incorporating the curriculum 
and courses of study for urban elementary primary schools, 

Those responsible for compiling the new curricula and 
courses of study are specialists in the planning of school 
work, and their work has been directed to securing a more 
‘active’ type of teaching suited to the requirements of the 
children and the environment in which the school operates, 


Pre-primary education 


Kindergarten schooling has been established in this country 
ever since the inauguration of the Republic. Until recently, 
it was governed by the rules laid down in the general scheme 
for kindergarten education, of 25 January 1929. Circular 134 
of the Board of Superintendents brings into force a new 
course of kindergarten studies (1953), with infant schooling 
(ages 4 to 6) divided into two cycles. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The following Articles of the Constitution (5 July 1940) 
provide a detailed framework for the educational system. 

“Culture in all its forms is a fundamental concern of the 
State. There shall be freedom of scientific research, artistic 
expression and publication of the results thereof, and free- 
dom of instruction, without prejudice to such inspection 
and regulation as is the State’s right and is established by 
law’ (Article 47). 

“Primary schooling shall be compulsory for children of 
school age and shall be provided by the State, without 
prejudice to the acceptance of co-operation in the discharge 
of that function from municipal authorities. Primary and 
pre-primary education and vocational training shall alike 
be free of charge when provided by the State or the pro- 
vincial or municipal authorities. Тһе necessary school 
supplies shall also be provided free of charge. Lower 
secondary schooling and all advanced schooling provided 
by the State or municipal authorities shall be free of charge, 
with the exception of specialized pre-university and uni- 
versity education. At institutes established to prepare 
students for the university, it shall be permissible to main- 
tain or introduce by law a small matriculation fee to be used 


as a contribution to the upkeep of each establishment. So 
far as lies within its power, the Republic shall provide 
scholarships tenable in fee-paying public establishments 
for the benefit of young people of outstanding talent and 
application whose lack of means would preclude their 

ursuit of such studies at their own expense’ (Article 48). 

‘The State shall maintain a system of schools for adults 
with the special object of eliminating and preventing 
illiteracy; of predominantly practical rural schools designed 
to serve the interests of small agricultural, seafaring or 
other communities; and of craft schools and agricultural, 
industrial and commercial technical schools planned to 
meet the needs of the national economy. All such instruction 
shall be free of charge, and provincial and municipal 
authorities shall co-operate, so far as they are able, in the 
upkeep of the establishments’ (Article 49). 

‘The State shall maintain the teacher training schools 
required for the professional training of the teachers in 
charge of primary education in the public schools. No other 
establishment shall be entitled to confer primary school 
teachers’ qualifications, except the schools of education at 
the universities. The foregoing provisions shall not, how- 
ever, annul the rights of the schools established by law 
for the award of teaching qualifications in their own special 
subjects. Such specialist teaching qualifications shall entitle 
the holders to preferential appointment to posts falling 
vacant, or new posts, in the appropriate schools and spe- 
cialized departments. For the teaching of domestic economy, 
sewing and dressmaking and women’s home industries, the 
required qualification shall be possession of the teacher’s 
diploma in domestic economy, arts, domestic science and 
home industries (maestra de economia, artes, ciencias domés- 
ticas and industria) awarded by the homecraft school 
(escuela del hogar)’ (Article 50). 

‘Public education shall be systematically organized so 
that there is satisfactory co-ordination and continuity 
between the various levels, including the higher level. The 
official system shall provide for the stimulation and develop- 
ment of individual bents in terms of the wide variety of 
occupations available and in the light of the cultural and 
practical needs of the nation. All instruction, public or 
private, shall be infused with a spirit of Cuban patriotism 
and human fellowship, and designed to instil in the pupils 
love of their country and its democratic institutions and of 
all their champions’ (Article 51). 

‘Financial provision for all forms of public education 
shall be made in State, provincial and municipal budgets; 
all such education shall be under the administrative and 
technical direction of the Ministry of Education, except for 
those branches whose specialized character brings them 
within the jurisdiction of other Ministries. The Ministry of 
Education vote shall not be less than the ordinary vote of 
any other Ministry, except in the case of an emergency 
proclaimed by law. The monthly salary of a primary teacher 
shall in no case be less than one-millionth part of the total 
national budget. The official teaching staff shall have the 
rights and duties of civil servants. The regulations for 
appointment, promotion, transfer and dismissal of State 
primary and secondary teachers, inspectors, technicians and 
other educational officials shall be such as to preclude the 
operation of considerations other than those of professional 
competence, subject always to the maintenance of the moral 
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standards to which public servants of this type should 
conform. All directing and supervisory appointments in 
public primary education shall be filled by persons with 
professional qualifications from the appropriate university 
faculty’ (Article 52). 

“Official instruction shall be secular. Private teaching 
establishments shall be subject to State regulation and 
inspection but shall in any case retain the right to give, 
separately from the ordinary courses, such religious in- 
struction as they see fit’ (Article 55). 

“In all teaching establishments, public or private, in- 
struction in Cuban literature, history and geography, and 
in civics and the Constitution, shall be given by teachers, 
and from textbooks by authors, of Cuban nationality by 
birth’ (Article 56). 

“То practise as a teacher, such proof of competence shall 
be required as may be prescribed by law: the law shall 
likewise determine the non-teaching professions, crafts or 
employments for which a formal qualification is required, 
and the nature of such qualification. The State shall give 
preference in the manning of the public services to citizens 
officially qualified for the appointments concerned’ 
(Article 57). 

*A Consejo Nacional de Educación y Cultura (National 
Council of Education and Culture) shall be formed, to be 
responsible, under the chairmanship of the Minister of 
Education, for the promotion and technical guidance or 
inspection of the nation's educational, scientific and artistic 
activities. Its opinion shall be taken by Congress on all bills 
relating to matters within its terms of reference. Member- 
ship of the National Council of Education and Culture shall 
be honorary and unpaid" (Article 59). 


Aims 

The aims of the Cuban primary school are (a) moulding 
and strengthening of character; (b) development of the 
child's intelligence; (c) promotion of physical well-being; 
(d) knowledge about the influence of the environment and 
means of exploiting its resources. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory education lasts for eight years. Under the terms 
of Military Order 368, all children from the age of 6 are 
required to attend a public or private school for not less 
than 20 of the 36 weeks making up the academic year. 
Schooling is free in the primary schools established by the 
State; in private schools, an enrolment fee fixed by the 
school itself is payable. Attendance is checked by teachers 
in their classes, and by inspectors and by school boards in 
the areas under their jurisdiction. The task was formerly 
that of a special inspector, but this post has been abolished. 
Legislation prescribes penalties for non-compliance: fines 
for a first and second offence, thereafter the punishment 
includes imprisonment. The efforts of the educational 
authorities are reinforced by the police, who see to it that 
children of school age are not about the streets during 
school hours. / 
School attendance is promoted by a number of bodies, 
such as Masons, Rotarians, Lions clubs, еїс., and by parent- 
teacher associations. Exemptions from attendance at school 
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may be conceded to pupils regarded as contributing sub- 
stantially to their family’s support where the mother is a 
widow without means. In such cases a doctor’s certificate 
must be produced, stating that the child is physically fit for 
work, and a declaration must be made by the education 
authorities certifying that it is possible for the child to 
receive primary education at a night school. i 

The fact that a child’s home is more than 2 kilometres 
from the school may be regarded as an adequate reason for 
non-attendance. Attendance in rural areas is much lower 
than that in the towns. Generally speaking, the most serious 
impediment to attendance is lack of means. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 279 shows the structure of the 
Ministry of Education. 


Finance 


The detailed provisions of the Constitution regarding edu- 
cational finance have already been quoted. It may be 
remarked that the Ministry of Education vote is not to be 
less than the ordinary vote of any other Ministry save in 
a case of an emergency proclaimed by law. 

All public primary education is financed from the budget 
of the Ministry of Education, though the provincial and 
municipal authorities assist, so far as their resources allow, 
by creating and maintaining free schools. The municipality 


of Havana, for instance, A three € diode the Alfredo 

s ayo (for girls), the Manuel Valdés Rodríguez (for 
т А [nien Gómez (vocational). " ( 

The Ministry of Education and the provincial and 
municipal authorities all offer scholarships to fee-paying 
public educational establishments for students who have 
shown outstanding aptitude and application and whose 
lack of means would otherwise prevent their continuing 
their studies. 

There are also private bodies in Cuba which take part 
in the provision of free schooling, the outstanding example 
being the Sociedad Económica de Amigos del País (founded 
on 9 January 1793). Free schools are also maintained by 
masonic lodges and by religious organizations. Examples are 
the Asilo Llansó and the Asilo y Creche del Vedado. 

Salaries of teachers and administrative staff employed in 
primary education are paid by the Ministry of Education. 

A number of bodies unconnected with the Ministry of 
Education, e.g. the Corporación Nacional de Asistencia 
Publica, run schools in connexion with hostels they main- 
tain. The teaching staff for these schools is supplied by the 
Ministry of Education, which also pays the teachers’ salaries, 
Examples are the Hogar de Tránsito Carmela Zaldivar 
(hostel) in Marianao, and the Hogar de Perfeccionamiento 
Maria Luisa Dolz (remedial centre) in the Arroyo Naranjo 
district of Havana City, which has a specialist staff of 
qualified Cuban primary school teachers who are also 
certificated educational therapists for psychologically or 
educationally backward children. The Ministry also supplies 


a ae PE h ызыл, о; 


1. Despacho del Ministro: office of the 
Minister. 

2, Subsecretaría administrativa: Under- 
Secretary for Administration, 

3. Consultoría legal: legal adviser, 

4. Oficina de publicidad: information 
bureau. 

5. Jefatura de despacho: secretariat at- 
tached to office of the Minister. 

6. Dirección del Departamento de Censo. y 
Estadística General: directorate of the 
Department of Census and General 
Statistics. 

1. Subsecretaría técnica: Under-Secretary 
for Education. 

8. Dirección General de Educación y Cul- 
tura: Directorate-General of Educa- 
tion and Culture. 

9. Jefatura de despacho: office of the 
Under-Secretary for Administration. 

10. Dirección General de Contaduría y 
Presupuestos: Directorate-General of 
Finance and Budget. 

11. Dirección de Administración: Directo- 
rate of Administration. 

12. Servicio de vigilancia: house staff 
(messengers, porters, etc.). 

13. Departamento del Desayuno Escolar: 
Department of School Meals. 

14. Negociados y Oficina de Psicometría: 

| various bureaux (negociados) respon- 
sible for educational statistics, school 
maps, etc., and the Oficina de Psico- 
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metría y Orientación Vocacional: 
Bureau of Psychological Testing and 
Vocational Guidance. 

15. Dirección de Enseñanza Primaria: 
Directorate of Primary Education. 

16. Dirección de Enseñanza Superior y 
Secundaria: Directorate of Higher and 
Secondary Education, 

17. Asociación Nacional de Higiene Es- 
colar: National Association for School 
Hygiene. 

18. Jefatura de despacho: office of the 
Under-Secretary for Education. 

19. Biblioteca: library. 

20. Dirección de Cultura: Directorate of 
Cultural Affairs, 

21. Dirección Técnica de Contaduría y 
Presupuestos: Technical Directorate 
of Finance and Budget. 

22. Negociado de Pagaduria: office of 
payments. 

23. Sección de personal Y suministros: staff 
and supplies section, 

24. Sección de administración y asuntos 
generales: general administration sec- 
tion. 

25. Cuerpo de inspectores: inspectorate. 

26. Sección técnica de enseñanza primaria: 
section dealing with the technical 
organization of prim: education, 

27. Sección purely dealing 
with the administration of primary 


education, 


28. Sección de enseñanzas secundarias di- 
versas; section dealing with various 
types of secondary education (see 35). 

29. Sección de enseñanza superior y secun- 
daria: section dealing with higher and 
general secondary education. 1 

30. Sección de bellas artes: fine arts section. 

31. Sección de cultura general: cultural 
affairs section. y 

32-40. Negociados: Bureaux charged with 
various responsibilities as under: 

32. Planning and carrying out the 
technical organization of primary 
education. 

33. Staffrecords, leave, retirement, ete. 

34. Accounts, budget, auditing, pen- 
sions, 

35. Training schools for primary and 
pre-primary teachers, home eco- 
nomics, commerce and art schools. 

36. Higher and genera secondary edu- 
cation. 

37. Construction and maintenance of 
school buildings, equipment, care- 
taking and cleaning, school prop- 
erty. j 

38. Registry, planning and carrying 
out administrative policy, archives. 

39. Diffusion of cU cultural 

roductions, copyright. 

40. Promotion of educational and 
cultural activities, cultural re- 
lations, 
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DESPACHO DEL MINISTRO 


Subsecretaría Consultoría Oficina de Jefatura de 
administrativa legal publicidad despacho 


Dir. del Subsecretaria 
Dep. de censo... técnica. 


Dir. gen. de Jefotura de Dir. gen. de Dir. de Servic. de 


Dep. del Negociado; y Oficina 
educación y cultura despacho contaduría . .. administracion vigilancia 


desayuno esc. de psicometria.., 
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Dirección As. nac. de 
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Dir. de ens. 
sup. y sec. 


Jefotura de Biblioteca. Dir. de 
despocho cultura 


higiene esc. 
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teaching staff for the orthopaedic hospital and the Varona 
Suarez home for the blind. 

The Ministry contributes considerable sums towards the 
rent of school buildings not owned by the State. 

An extensive programme of school building is at present 
being carried out. Large numbers of new buildings all over 
the Republic are already in service; other buildings are 
finished and awaiting opening, and yet more are under 
construction, or at the planning stage. 

The purchase and supply of. public primary school furni- 
ture and teaching materials is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education, in accordance with the provisions 
of the Ley General de Contabilidad (General Law on Public 
Accounting) and the relevant regulations, and to the extent 
of the appropriations available. After inviting tenders, 
when so specified, the goods are bought by the Ministry 
and distributed to the education committees concerned, 

Compulsory primary schooling (as referred to in the first 
paragraph of Article 48 of the Constitution of the Republic 
above), may be received by all physically and education- 
ally normal children in the free public primary schools 
maintained by the State, or in recognized private schools, 
or individually at home, as the parent, guardian or legal 
trustee of the child may elect. 

The Cuban State makes no direct contribution of funds 
for private primary education, and there is no system of 
allowances to parents. There are however scholarships for 
indigent or orphan children, paid by the State, province or 
municipality and tenable in hostels or boarding schools. 
Nor is any budgetary provision made for the building of 
premises for private schools; but the national lottery law 
authorizes allocations for works for the public benefit, and 


In an endeavour to solve the problems of the orphan and 
the child whose parents lack means to educate him, the 
Cuban State has founded an Instituto Civico-Militar to 
shelter, protect and educate the destitute orphan children 


While public education is free, the parents of the children 
attending private schools are required to pay for enrolment, 
books and teaching materials, and to make monthly pay- 


ments to meet staff expenses, wear and tear of furniture, 
buildings, ete. 


Supervision and control 
The territory of the Republic is divided into 126 school 
districts, in each of which the management and direction 


of the public schools is in the hands of an education com- 
mittee, assisted by the technical advice of the district 
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school inspectors. In each of the six provinces of Cuba there 
is a provincial superintendent of schools to supervise the 
education committees and a provincial inspector of primary 
education to do the same for the district school inspectors, 

For appointment as district or assistant school inspector, 
the required qualifications are: a doctorate in education or 
the senior diploma of the former Guanabacoa or Havana 
Teachers’ Training Colleges, now closed; experience as a 
teacher or school head, with preference for candidates with 
five or more years’ service in Cuban public schools without 
an adverse report; sound health and high moral and pro- 
fessional reputation. 

District inspectors are appointed by the education com. 
mittee concerned, on the nomination of the provincial 
inspector of primary education when the district coincides, 
for inspection purposes, with the boundaries of a single 
municipality. When it consists of several such areas, the 
appointment is made by the provincial superintendent on 
the nomination of the provincial inspector. 

The duties of the district inspector include: regular visits 
to classes in the district; advice to teachers calculated to 
promote the advancement of education and thus improve 
their professional status; inspection of the progress of pupils 
in the district’s classes, 

There is one provincial inspector of primary education 
in every province, with the exception of Havana where 
there are two. They are appointed by the Secretary of 


Public Education and Fine Arts on the nomination of the 
provincial superintendent. The required qualifications are: 
not less than three years’ service as a school inspector 


without an adverse report; a doctorate of education of 
the national university; good character and acknowledged 
respectability; proof of a state of health compatible with 
the discharge of the active duties of the post. 

For appointment as a provincial inspector of private 
schools the requirements are the same as for a provincial 
inspector of primary education. The duties of the provincial 
inspector of primary education include: visiting the school 
districts and co-ordinating and inspecting the work of the 
district inspectors, who are subordinate to him in technical 
matters; carrying out higher-level technical supervision of 
the schools as the representative of the provincial super- 
intendent. 

Members of education committees may inspect classes 
provided they observe the directives and rules laid down 
by the officials mentioned in the relevant article. When 
Inspections are carried out, notes are left for the teacher, 
where necessary, suggesting ways of improving his work 
and professional knowledge. These recommendations must 
be entirely confidential, and every care has to be taken not 
to detract from the teacher’s authority. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the Cuban school system may be 
Seen in the diagram on page 283. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is provided in kindergartens, which 
are to be found in the chief cities. These may be run by the 
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State, the municipalities or private bodies. Children are 
admitted between the ages of 4 and 6. 

Kindergarten teaching is divided into two grades or 
cycles, as determined by the board of superintendents after 
consultation with the inspectorate-general of the branch. Kin- 
dergartens work for 3 to 4 hours a day and are co-educational. 

There are also pre-primary classes for children who come 
to a primary school without having attended a kindergarten 
or without having achieved a sufficient standard to tackle 
the work of the lowest primary school grade. 

The pre-primary curriculum comprises the following 
subjects: nature study; handwork; drawing ; physical train- 
ing (games); moral and social training; musical training; 
reading, with grammar and vocabulary; writing, arithmetic. 

The allocation of time per week is: nature study (daily 
lesson), 100 minutes; handwork (daily lesson), 125 minutes; 
reading (daily lesson), 200 minutes; arithmetic (daily 
lesson), not more than 100 minutes. 

For pupils at this level the remaining time available is 
used for the other compulsory subjects of the syllabus— 
which can be intercalated. To ensure that they are all 
covered, they are either to be fitted in with the subjects 
listed above, or put together to form a separate section of 
the programme of studies. 

In kindergartens, teaching is in the hands of a kinder- 
garten mistress and her assistant, who must have sufficient 
musical knowledge to provide an accompaniment for 
marches, round dances and suitable songs. Kindergarten 
mistresses are trained in kindergarten teacher training 
schools, where they take four specialized courses of study. 
The diploma is a necessary qualification for appointment 
as a kindergarten mistress. The qualification for appoint- 
ment as a kindergarten assistant, apart from the require- 
ments of good health and good character common to all 
teaching appointments, is sufficient musical knowledge to 
provide a piano accompaniment for the songs and musical 
exercises usual in such schools; production of a certificate 
of successful completion of the third year of pianoforte 
study at an academy or conservatoire recognized by the 
Ministry of Education is accepted as proof of this. 


Primary schools 


Primary education is divided into two stages—elementary 
and senior—of which the first covers Grades 1 to6 and the sec- 
ond Grades 7, 8 and 9, Grade 9 being pre-vocational in nature. 

"There is a further division into two branches, urban and 
rural, according to the style of life of the locality in which 
the school operates. 

Rural education was reorganized by Ordinance No. 45 of 
2 May 1952, when a department of rural education was 
formed as the higher administrative and technical body for 
the planning and conduct of rural education. The present 
Structure of rural education comprises rural schools, hogares 
infantiles campesinos (rural central schools) and rural edu- 
cation missions. 

The rural schools are attended by the children of country 
People, who are given an education appropriate to their 
future activities, with specially arranged syllabuses and 
time-tables. The pupils who do best at the rural schools go 
9n to a rural central school as boarders for two years of 
More advanced study. In addition to studying the basic 


subjects, they undergo special practical training in the 
fields, in orchards and gardens and the workshops. There 
are 40 rural central schools in Cuba, each with accommo- 
dation for 30 boarders. They include a principal’s office, an 
administrative bureau, a library, a club-room, a laboratory, 
an infirmary, a dental surgery, dormitories for pupils and 
staff, a dining hall, a bursar’s office, a shop, a classroom, 
health services and a playing field. 

The staff of a rural central school consists of a principal, 
teachers in charge of general education, vocational edu- 
cation and agicultural education, a cook, an agricultural 
assistant and a houseman. The best of the pupils in these 
schools go on to complete their education at the Ministry 
of Agriculture’s farm schools (granjas escuelas) and at 
secondary technical schools. 

The primary function of the rural education missions is 
to improve the professional quality of rural teachers and 
to promote the cultural, economic and social advancement 
of the peasant classes; they are therefore concerned alike 
with the teachers, the pupils and the neighbourhood popu- 
lation of their allotted zones. For greater effectiveness, rural 
Cuba has been divided into 60 school zones. Each mission 
consists of a teacher, an agricultural technician, a craft 
instructor, a domestic economy teacher, a medical officer of 
health, a dentist, a veterinary surgeon, a laboratory techni- 
cian, a radio technician and a midwife. Country dwellers 
represent 52 per cent of the total population of Cuba and 
the country’s economy is essentially agricultural. The 
organization of rural education has accordingly received 
the special attention of the Government, as an essential 
factor in the life of the nation. 

Reference has already been made to the recognized 
private schools, or individual tuition which the child’s 
parent, guardian or legal trustee may elect. 

The school year begins on 1 September and ends on 
31 August, and is divided into three terms. Schools have 
a five-day week. 


Curriculum and methods. The current scheme of studies for 
urban elementary primary schools (1945) forms a volume 
of over 800 pages. 


TIME-TABLE FOR URBAN SCHOOLS 


(in minutes per week) 


E Total b 
pajer EE VE уа, 
Беайї . + .| 30 10 — — — —| 450 
yendo IN 100 125 125 150 150 150 800 
Nature study . . 100 150 90 90 150 150 n 
dwork s s 125 — — — — — 

eet (ЖЛ, — 150 125 150 90 90 605 
Geography . . . — — 9 9 — — 180 
Social qid di ==" — — 1540 150 300 
poe А je + | 635 865 1010 960 900 900 | 5270 
Total by grade. . | 1260 1440 1440 1440 1440 1440 | 8450 


Teaching staff. Public primary school teachers of all branches 
nS a ый day, night and travelling—are appointed by 
the Minister of Education from the provincial registers of 
candidates. 
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For appointment as an ordinary primary teacher the 
Тйен лү are: (a) proof, in the form ofa health certificate 
issued by the head of the local Health Service, that the 
candidate is free from physical or organic disabilities in- 
capacitating him for teaching and that he is not suffering 
from any contagious disease; (b) production of two references 
from persons of repute certifying the candidate to be of good 
morals and behaviour; (e) possession of the doctorate of edu- 
cation, of the senior master’s diploma of the Guanabacoa 
or Havana Teachers’ Training Colleges (now abolished), of 
the qualified teacher’s diploma or the primary teacher’s 
diploma, duly lodged with the competent education author- 
ity in the usual way, or failing these, a certificate from the 
secretary of the appropriate teaching establishment, en- 
dorsed by its head or director, stating that the candidate 
has successfully completed the prescribed courses of study, 
the actual diploma to be lodged within a time-limit of 30 
days thereafter; (d) forteachersin publicschools of Cuban his- 
tory and geography, and of civics, Cuban nationality by birth. 

Teacher training schools come under the Ministry of 
Education. The course lasts four years and leads to the 
award of the ‘qualified teacher’s diploma’. 


Welfare services 


The Negociado de Higiene Escolar (Department of School 
Health), established by Decree-Law 323 of 11 October 1935, 
operates as an agency of the Ministry of Education. It is 
staffed on such scale as may from time to time be specified 
in the national budget. 

The Department’s medical and dental inspection of 
schools covers the following matters: (a) school hygiene; 
(b) the state of health of pupils and teachers; (c) prevention 
of communicable diseases. 

The medical inspection service instituted by the Mini 
of Education for public educational establishments also 


employees in these schools are medically examined by the 
doctors of the Department of School Health. When private 
establishments have enrolments of over 100, they are 
required to employ a private doctor to carry out periodical 
inspections and render monthly reports of the results, in 
the prescribed form, to the Department of School Health 
at the Ministry of Education. In cases of failure to comply 
with these requirements, appropriate disciplinary action is 
taken by the Minister of Education. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Reform of the educational system is one of the most 
characteristic features of Cuban education, and the follow- 
ing problems may be listed as the most important of those 
now receiving attention: plans for obtaining better co- 
ordination between the several levels of the educational 
system; revision of kindergarten programmes (circular 134 
of the committee of superintendents); revision of urban 
primary school curricula (circular 133 of the committee of 
superintendents); development of curricula for rural 
primary schools; the nature of the education to be given 
after the sixth grade, in higher primary schools, and revision 
of the curricula of these schools; vocational guidance; 
setting up a new comprehensive law on primary education. 

Among the objectives being pursued by the adminis- 
tration, attention should be drawn to the effort to provide 
the nation's primary schools with suitable buildings. 
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las nececidades básicas de los niños. La Habana, Escuela Normal, 
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académica: see escuela primaria superior. 

centro tecnológico: vocational training 
School of trades and industries, in- 
tended for poor children and orphans, 

escuela de agrimensura: vocational sec- 
ondary school of surveying. 

escuela de artes y oficios: vocational train- 
ing school of arts and crafts with day 
and evening courses, 

escuela de bellas artes y artes plasticas: 
vocational training school of fine arts, 
either lower (elemental) or upper 
(superior) courses. 

escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

escuela del hogar: vocational secondary 
school of home economics, 

escuela de periodismo: vocational second- 
ary school of journalism. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela normal de jardineras dela infancia: 
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teacher training school for women 
teachers in pre-primary schools, 

escuela primaria elemental: school provid- 
ing thelowercycleof primary education, 

escuela primaria superior: school provid- 
ing the upper cycle of primary edu- 
cation with optional streams: académica 
leading to general secondary and pre- 
vocacional to vocational education. 

escuela técnica aeronáutica: vocational 
training school for aeronautical engi- 
neers and technicians, 

escuela técnica industrial: vocational 
training school of trades and industries 

, With boarding establishment, 

instituto nacional de educación física: 
specialized Secondary and teacher 

, training school of physical education, 

instituto de segunda enseñanza: general 
secondary school, 

jardín de la infancia: pre-primary school. 


prevocacional: see escuela primaria supe- 
rior. 


HIGHER EDUCATION FACULTIES AND 
COLLEGES 


A. Filosofía y letras: arts. 

B. Educación: education. 

C. Derecho: law. 

D. Medicina: medicine. 

E. Ciencias: science. 

F. Ciencias sociales: social sciences. 
G. Ingeniería: engineering. 
H. Arquitectura: architecture. 
„ Farmacia: pharmacy. 

J. Odontología: dentistry. 

K. 

L. 


m 


Agronomía: agronomy. " 

» Medicina veterinaria: veterinary medi- 
cine. 

M. Ciencias comerciales: commerce. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Cuba. Ministerio de Educación, Departamento de 
Censo y Estadística General. Estadisticas de la enseñanza en 
la República de Cuba para la Unesco. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
enrolment in all educational institutions totalled 834,000, 
not including 50,000 adults in evenin; schools and courses. 
This means a school population equal to about 14 per cent 
of the total population. Of this number, 91 per cent were 
pupils in kindergartens, pre-primary classes and primary 
schools, 7 per cent in all secondary schools including 
vocational and teacher training schools, and 2 per cent were 
students at the universities. The proportion of girls’ enrol- 
ment was 51 per cent in primary schools, 43 per cent in 
general secondary schools, 37 per cent in vocational schools, 
94 per cent in teacher training schools, and 43 per cent at 
the universities. Full-time teachers at all levels numbered 
27,000 of whom 79 per cent were women teachers. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 36 in primary schools, 15 
in general secondary schools, 10 in vocational schools, only 
7 in teacher training institutions. Figures for 1950 are not 
complete for comparison with the 1953 data, although 
enrolment appears to be increasing at all levels of schools 


excepting possibly the public secondar 


universities. (See Table 1.) 


Retardation in primary grades. 
distribution of pupils enrolled 
1953/54. It shows a substanti 
considering that primary education properly be 
age of 6. The median age of pupils enrolled 
Even by assuming 7 years as the normal 
age for the first grade, the proportion of pupils 
more above normal age for each grade is 
cent insome grades, and not less than 27 pe 


was nearly 8.5 years. 


La Habana, P. Fernández, 1947. 693 p. 


Ediciones del 


Código escolar, 


y schools and the 


Table 2 gives the age-grade 
in primary schools 
al amount of re 


during 


tardation, 
gins at the 
in the first grade 


2 years or 
as much as 50 per 
rcent in any grade. 


Expenditure on education. 'Total expenditure on education 


in 1953 amounted to over 83 million pesos, whic’ 
about 14 pesos per inhabitant. This amount 
about 4.7 per cent of the estimate 
that year. The distribution 
shows 61 per cent for pre-primary 
10 per cent for secondary and v 
cation, 4 per cent for teacher training, 
education, 20 per cent for central adm 


expenditure 
education, 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Level of education and type of institution. School year I 


Pre-primary 


Public kindergartens . ^.  , HSA ED Клык, RT 
Pre-school classes in public primary schools. 


ео and kindergarten classes in private primary schools : 
bcr Svo A ou E 
Primary 


Public urban elementary schools . . » 
Public rural elementary schools DRE, ADA AS 
Public urban higher primary schools . . | | - 
Public rural higher primary schools А 

Private elementary schools . 


Higher primary classes in private element schools... 

Public centres of English ^ НЕ; ч CeO. San 3 

Public centres of manual arts | E Be x N 
lic centres of music. . | | D- EN. E 
ATs Lora CE ЫЫ еа. [E еар: T bre 


* y WS УГ, Еа унар 
nor WEZ UNE NEC ШЫР RN 


1. Data for public schools only. 
2. In addition, there were 2,689 (F. 2,335) part-time teachers. 
3. In addition, there were 1,355 (F. 958) part-time teachers, 
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h averages 
also represents 
d national income for 
of this amount by object of 
and primary 
ocational edu- 
3 per cent for higher 
ninistration, and the 


rest for adult and special education. (See Table 3.) 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Total Female Total Female 
1953/54 1757 1757 1757 62 596 31809 
1953/54 { 496 496 17 385 8 804 
1953/54 i 351 351 12 330 6131 
1953/54 1757 2604 2604 92311 46744 
1952/53 1743 2560 2560 86 964 45 370 
1951/52 11694 2039 2 039 67 712 34 289 
1950/51 11607 1910 1910 66 742 34187 
1953/54 1787 27 646 37292 310 542 163144 
1953/54 4636 5300 4295 213 159 101 056 
1953/54 154 31214 3987 23 470 15 224 
1953/4 un 1% i 220 44615 
i 4 
1953/54 Ч } 43 574 12 701 % 149 5270 
1953/54 101 390 300 18 552 1299 
1953/54 53 155 155 5438 5438 
1953/54 19 140 122 2 086 1524 
1953/54 7560 518 555 515 852 669 610 343630 
1952/53 591800 — 515329 665433 349658 
1951/52 120 666 117176 = Doo 
1950/51 *21148 5593361 300814 


4. In addition, there were 2,694 (F. 1,770) part-time teachers. 


5. Not inclu 
6. Public 


ding part-time teachers, 
schools only, including kindergartens, 
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= 
Level 9 edueation нач sS OP ERES School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Sees Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools . . . . . . . . 1953/54 21 1219 644 20 718 9555 
Private secondary schools . . " ` 1953/54 108 822 387 9 358 3494 
Total . . . . peer . А nn а 1953/54 129 2041 1031 30 076 13 049 
A 3 E . . . gy «э ee nne 1952/53 119 1952 26 413 10 949 
BE. 5 шы . . ИСНЕ, 1951/52 121 11151 121 050 s.. 
„л 9 5 ТОО МО ШШЕ 1950/51 [рчс FR ES л As 
Vocational 
Public schools of commerce = iua a P 2 eS 1953/54 16 482 125 8 430 3 588 
Public schools of arts and crafts ac’. io > a TEES кз 1953/54 1 295 52 3 736 587 
Public schools of trade and industry . "eere t oc 1953/54 6 480 266 2 398 1322 
Other public schools . anm . ENTERA 1953/54 719 442 11 2989 992 
Total. о ehe e ls 1953/54 48 1699 520 17553 6 489 
>. . . x" CP PROTEIN 1952/53 36 1402 453 14 818 5387 
“o mo. "usus ЗЕЕ A ИЕ 1951/52 30 1078 ana 12 450 ... 
Как Lo 1950/51 ial a jd E aie 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools Z р. 1953/54 п 547 372 6077 
Public home economics schools. OM orke: u жады 1953/54 14 549 549 2215 
Public schools for kindergarten teachers . . . . s +. 1953/54 7 217 217 1019 
National institute of physical education . . . . . . 1953/54 1 28 11 111 
Private home economics schools SE sois 1953/54 5 28 28 178 
Total ука EN ТРЕЕ 5-1 1953/54 38 1369 1177 9 600 
"IM eee. oe A RT бш RARE 1952/53 940 803 7424 
woe . А ЕТС I" vta 1951/52 ... s... ... 
” ә® Ae O V Gas 1950/51 sus P. 
Higher 
Public universities . t > (Als ы eee 1953/54 3 628 75 19 326 8343 
Private university 4, 0) ЛЕР ЫН БРИН ТИ, 1953/54 1 83 1 516 158 
Total. iy oikia eto, yw rto qara 1953/54 4 711 86 19842 8501 
» . -sas honi ri? mme o 1952/53 4 711 86 20971 8455 
” . ee teh a tw 1951/52 ... ... ove ... ... 
” . se, oe ARANA 1950/51 ... ... ase ... ... 
Special 
School for the blind . . . . . . €. cts 1953/54 1 25 13 61 38 
Schools for the deaf > ©, ita) SIS NR SI pas ah: 1953/54 2 12 n 106 O 
Bekoa for the mentally retarded к ee pals Y ERR I z a 10 80 
щш of speech therapy, ñ MEME EU SEES 195354 5 т 53 351 205 
ГЕ. PEEL dos n . КЖЧ, 1952/53 4 59 42 272 162 
RT C 2.5 1951/52 sek ... ... ... aed 
eee eS 1950/51 D ... ... ... ... 
Adalt 
Night schools, urban, ос а RETE EET 1953/54 326 1332 877 28 FH 11 112 
Night schools, rural...) ШЫ ЕТИК 1953/54 21 21 9 
li i 54 65 337 275 20 650 12355 
Centres of English, evening courses . . . . + + + 1953/: 15 276 276 
Centres of manual arts, evening courses. . «s + 1953/54 & 15 1618 43 
rison schools . v. ¿Oqa рь ОЕ 1953/54 п 29 1 24796 
Total sss ur his 1953/54 432 1743 1177 51 695 
" n DT MEE gie Sc d S 1952/53 413 1107 1 153 50 928 24 413 
s Doa й pe eM MN NF 1951/52 A Es ES 2 
" š 5 TE 1950/51 5, 


7. Four schools of journalism, 6 schools of fine arts, 3 technical schools, 
6 schools of surveying. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1953-54 


А Ə Ü -  eƏçá 


Pupils by grade > 

Age Sex 7 P 3 4 5 6 1 8 otal 

—6 M. 1185 1 = = T = a => 1192 

F. 1343 11 = 1354 

6 M. 18271 1051 35 = = pe T = 19 357 

F. 20 488 1605 47 = = E E = 22 140 

7 M. 23 097 7012 978 48 31 135 

F. 23 335 9293 1476 64 T = = s=. 34 168 

8 M. 19554 1114] 5466 930 21 E = — | sine 

F. 17341 13 328 7 128 1406 38 1 — — 39 242 

9 M. 13 998 11 398 8 353 4 502 821 42 — — 39 114 

F. 11891 12 276 10 327 5 988 1089 42 = > 41 613 

10 M. 11113 10 663 9422 1439 3512 650 3 — 43 102 

F. 9 090 11197 11111 8941 4673 906 5 < 45923 

11 M. 7366 8401 8742 7891 5648 2654 270 5 40977 

F. 5686 7917 9435 9131 6705 3620 464 12 42970 

12 M. 5497 6796 7908 8 330 6 433 4494 1176 136 40 770 

F. 3590 5 648 1262 8 258 7381 5 589 2249 323 40 300 

13 M. 2924 3 933 5 285 6 328 5 837 4 688 1 893 631 31 519 

Е. 1 933 2 868 4 292 5 627 5 985 5 512 3 262 1469 30 948 

14 M. 1967 2496 3151 3670 3699 3544 1958 931 21416 

F. 1135 1493 1964 2753 3 326 4 126 3110 2016 19 923 

15+ M. 3827 3541 3687 3452 2848 2 989 2098 2024 24 466 

F. 1902 2214 2192 2291 2 086 3127 3504 4080 21 462 

M. 108 799 66 439 53 327 42 590 28 825 19 061 7398 3727 330 166 

ЖО, е ЖЕЙН "p NA Е. 97 734 67 910 55 234 44 465 31 283 22 923 12 594 7900 340 043 

MF. 206533 134349 108561 87 055 60 108 41 984 19 992 11 627 670 209 
" 8.6 10.2 11.2 12.1 12.7 13.4 14.2 15.2 . 
Median age . . hears: F. 8.2 9.8 10.8 11.6 12.4 13.2 14.1 15.1 . 
MF. 84 10.0 11.0 11.8 12.5 13.3 14.1 15.1 . 
Normal age for grade. @ (8) (9) (10) a a2) a3) (14) . 

Percentage of pupils 2 years or 

more above normal аде. . 40 50 50 47 40 33 28 27 . 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in pesos) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . 83 220 206 
Central administration . . . 16 460 847 
Pre-primary education T A 3 221 649 
Primary education . ç 7 47 645 657 
Secondary education . $ š 5 103 590 
Vocational education . . . 3163930 
Teacher training . . . 3 183 630 
Higher education D . 2166 755 
Special education б 155 477 
Adult education. . . . 2118 671 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 13,089,000. 

Total area: 49,351 square miles; 127,819 square kilometres, 

Population density: 265 per square mile; 102 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 14.9. 


HISTORICAL 


Until 1918, primary education in Bohemia, Moravia and 
Slovakia was governed by the educational laws of Austria- 
Hungary. Even so, these laws, all enacted before 1900, were 
not uniformly applied throughout the territory. In Slovakia, 
for instance, the Education Law of 14 May 1869 was not as 
strictly enforced as in the Czech territories, on account of 
the low educational level in Hungary (where, in 1900, 39 
per cent of the population was illiterate) and of the policy 
of intensive Magyarization of education (in 1918, Slovakia 
had 3,298 Hungarian schools, 140 Slovak schools, 186 
Magyar-Slovak schools, 7 German schools and 3 Magyar- 
Russian schools, most of them administered by the eccle- 
siastical authorities). 

The first educational laws enacted after the establishment 
of the Czechoslovak Republic in 1918 were concerned with 
the material and legal status of teachers. A law of 1919 estab- 
lished standard salaries and pensions for primary teachers; 
a law of 1920 defined the legal status of primary teachers; the 
1922 compensation law adjusted the salaries of primary teach- 
ers, and so on. The only law dealing with the organization 
and curricula of primary schools was that of 13 July 1922, 
known as the “little school law’ (malý školský zákon), 
partially amending the law of 14 May 1869, which remained 
in force. It increased the number of subjects taught in 
national (primary) schools and upper primary schools, 
limited the number of pupils per class to 60 (instead of 80), 
defined the principles governing the distribution of teachers’ 
Posts, extended to Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Russia the 
system of upper primary schooling in force in the Czech 
territories, extended the period of compulsory schooling 
(to a total of eight years), and instituted supplementary 
courses for pupils over 14 years of age. The old Czecho- 
slovak Republic merely supplemented the educational laws 
dating from the Austro-Hungarian period, but did not place 
the national education system on a uniform legal basis, 
suited to the needs of the State; the question of the relations 
between the school and the Church, still governed by a law 
of 1868, was never really settled. The great weakness of the 
system lay in its duality. The eight-year period of com- 
pulsory schooling (which was received by only 46 per cent 
of the children of school age) was completed either in the 
primary and upper primary school, or in the primary and 
lower secondary school, and only 11 per cent of the pupils 
had any secondary schooling. й 

With the liberation in 1945 came a profound change іп 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


School year: 1 September to 30 June (238 school days). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Public Education and Culture, Prague, 
in August 1956. 


education. The basic Law of 21 April 1948, laying down 
regulations for the unitary school, brought all Czechoslovak 
schools under State control, established the same edu- 
cational standards for all children throughout Czecho- 
slovakia, and introduced new principles of education and 
teaching into the school system. It set up a uniform type 
of free State school, comprising a first cycle (first to fifth 
years), covered by the national primary school, a second 
cycle (sixth to ninth years), provided by the upper primary 
school, and a third cycle, not compulsory, lasting four years 
and providing general or vocational education on a selective 
basis. Nursery schools, likewise not compulsory, were set 
up for children of 3 to 6 years of age, as part of the uniform 
school system. The 1948 law led to a rapid rise in both the 
number and the quality of Czechoslovak schools. The 
number of nursery schools increased from 2,698 (with an 
attendance of 104,615) in 1936 to 6,497 (with an attendance 
of 219,324) in 1953; there were 1,952 upper primary schools 
(with an enrolment of 400,963) in 1945/46, as against 2,917 
(with an enrolment of 645,149) in 1952/53; industrial 
schools numbered 98 (with an enrolment of 30,231) in 
1945/46, as against 185 (with an enrolment of 62,786) in 
1955/56. The improvement has been specially marked in 
Slovakia, where the number of pupils rose from 2,114 in 
1945/46 to 11,444 in 1952/53. 

The Law of 24 April 1953 on the school system and teacher 
training unified the various existing cycles and curricula 
and laid the foundations for the future school, to provide 
an eleven-year course, compulsory for all Czechoslovak 
children; under the new system the non-compulsory nursery 
school (children from 3 to 6 years of age) is followed by the 
compulsory school providing an eight-year course (pupils 
from 6 to 14 years of age) and the school with an eleven- 
year course, the final classes of which (for pupils from 
15 to 17 years of age) will be organized on a selective 
basis. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Constitution of the Czechoslovak Republic, adopted 
on 9 May 1948, stipulates in Section HI, Article 3, that: 
‘Every citizen shall enjoy the right to education, to work, 
to fair remuneration for work done, and to rest after work.’ 
The right to education is defined as follows: 
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Article 12: 

“1. Every citizen is entitled to education. е 5 

‘2. The State is concerned to provide every individual with 
an education and training commensurate with his apti- 
tudes, bearing in mind the needs of the community. 

Article 13; 

*1. All schools are State schools. 

*2. Basic general instruction shall be uniform, compulsory 
and free.’ 

Article 14: : 

“1, All education and teaching shall be in line with the 
findings of scientific research and shall not be at variance 
with the system of people's democracy as a form of 
government. 

“2. Supreme authority and supervisory powers over all 
forms of education shall be vested in the State.’ 


Aims 


The primary school curricula and the syllabuses for the 
various subjects taught in the unitary school define the 
aims of Czechoslovak education as follows: harmonious 
development of the pupils’ intellectual, moral and physical 
faculties, so that they may be trained up as citizens of the 
People’s Democracy, capable of helping in the building of 
Socialism; education is to be on an exclusively scientific 
basis. 


Compulsory education 


It is compulsory for all children over 6 years of age, irres- 

pective of sex, religious denomination, race or nationality, 

to attend school for a period of eight years. Article 3 of the 
law of 24 April 1953 stipulates that: 

“1. General, basic education shall be compulsory and free of 
charge. 

*2. It shall be provided either by schools with an eight-year 
course, to be known as middle schools, or in the first 
eight classes of schools providing an eleven-year course. 

“3. Compulsory schooling shall extend over a period of eight 
years, running from the beginning of the academic year 
in which the child reaches the age of 6. 

Retarded children whose period of compulsory schooling 

would be completed before they reached the eighth class 

may continue their studies up to this stage. 

The educational districts have been so mapped out as to 
enable all school-age children to attend school without 
special difficulty. To make attendance easier for the youngest 
children, national schools (národni škola) with a five-year 
course have been set up, mainly in country districts; after 
completing this first cycle, the pupils are required to proceed 
to the sixth class of the nearest middle school. For this 
purpose, an extensive network of schools with an eight-year 
course has been established so that all pupils can get to 
School by train or bus. 

School attendance is supervised by the teacher in charge 
of each particular class. The head of the school is entitled 
to request the competent body of the local national com- 
mittee to take proceedings against parents who fail to enrol 
their children or who, despite the headmaster's warnings, 
have not seen to it that their children attend school regularly. 

Only such children as are recognized as ineducable are 
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exempt from school attendance. There are special schools 
for handicapped children, most of which bring their pupils 
up to the same level as the compulsory eight-year Course; 
as soon as their health improves, the pupils can take their 
place again in one of the normal classes. 


Administrative pattern. 


The diagram on page 289 shows the pattern of educational 
administration in Czechoslovakia. 


Finance 


As all schools in Czechoslovakia are controlled by the State, 
the cost of buildings, fittings and equipment, and the 
salaries of teachers and other education personnel, are 
defrayed by the State. The total budget for education and 
School equipment is higher each year (the 1956 budget 
showed a 6 per cent increase over that for 1955). Further- 
more, schooling is free, the only expense for pupils being 
the cost of textbooks. 


Supervision and control 


Inspection services for nursery schools, general and vo- 
cational schools and the education and culture sections 
attached to the various national committees are provided 
by three categories of inspectors—chief inspectors, and 
regional and district school inspectors. 

The chief inspectors are attached to the inspection depart- 
ment for general education in the Ministry of Public 
Education and Culture. In the two regions normally under 
the control of each of these inspectors, they guide and 
supervise the work done by the education and culture 
sections of the regional national committees, by institutions 
of general education, and other regional services. They 
direct the work of the regional school inspectors and are 
empowered to rescind any illegal or unjust measures taken 
by them or the district school inspectors, and head teachers, 
or by the education and culture section. 

Each region has two or three school inspectors for general 
education establishments, one inspectress for nursery 
schools, one inspector for physical culture, and one inspector 
for vocational schools. The regional school inspector works 
under the supervision of the head of the education and 
culture section attached to the regional national committee; 
he helps in the work of this section and supervises the 
district school inspectors and institutions of general edu- 
cation, particularly the eleven-year schools, special schools, 
and also teacher training establishments; he is empowered 
to issue instructions to district school inspectors and to the 
heads of the education and culture sections of the district 
national committees, and to rescind any illegal or unjust 
measures taken by them or by school heads. А 

Each district school inspector has under his authority 
some hundred teachers in institutions of general education, 
mainly five-year national schools and eight-year middle 
schools, special schools and nursery schools (for the latter, 
he is assisted by a specialist woman adviser). The district 
school inspector guides the work of school principals and 
helps to raise their standards; he takes part in the work 
of the district institutions concerned with methodology; 
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he is empowered to issue instructions to principals and 
teachers (the best of whom he may propose for the award 
of decorations), to rescind any illegal or unjust measures 
taken by them, and to put forward schemes for raising the 
standard and improving the results of education in his 
inspection district. 

Inspectors are recruited from among heads of schools and 
teachers with a good record, whose specialized educational 
training, administrative experience, organizing ability, and 
personal qualities fit them for the discharge of such func- 
tions. Regional school inspectors are generally selected from 
among the best district school inspectors, and the chief 
inspectors from among the best regional or district school 
inspectors. District school inspectors must have at least 
five years’ experience in the education service, regional 
inspectors seven years, and chief inspectors ten years. All 
inspectors must have a university degree or the equivalent; 
those who, on appointment, do not possess this qualification, 
must acquire it within six years by taking correspondence 
courses. Appointments are made by the Minister, on the 
proposal of the education and culture section concerned. 

Inspectors at all levels exercise general supervision over 
education as a whole, supervising more closely those fields 
which are their personal specialty. In addition, the Ministry 
of Public Education and Culture has a Council for Edu- 
cational Methodology, which is responsible for supervising 
the teaching of each subject at all educational levels 
throughout Czechoslovakia. Lastly, it should be noted that 
the regional institutes for further teacher training are largely 
instrumental in improving the specialized knowledge and 
teaching ability of primary teachers in each region. 


ORGANIZATION 
The school articulation diagram on page 291 shows the 


position of primary education in relation to the rest of the 
educational system of Czechoslovakia. 


Pre-primary schools 
In addition to the children’s homes (boarding establish- 


ments for children who, for various reasons, cannot be 
looked after by their parents) and the créches (day-nurseries 
reserved for children whose mothers go out to work, 
especially for seasonal agricultural work), nursery schools 
have been set up, to take children for the half-day, the 
whole day or the entire week. Article 2 of the law of 24 April 

1953 stipulates that: 

“1. Nursery schools shall attend to the education, health and 
social welfare of children over 3 years of age. Priority 
shall be given to children whose parents are at work. 

*2. Attendance at nursery schools is not compulsory.’ 
Children’s homes, créches and nursery schools are State 
institutions, whose administration, financing and super- 
vision are the responsibility of the Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation and Culture and its subsidiary services. At the 
national level, supervision is in the hands of the chief 
inspectresses of nursery schools, at the regional level of the 
regional nursery school inspectress, and at the district level 
of the nursery school inspectress or, if there is none, of the 
district school inspectors, assisted by a woman adviser for 
nursery schools. 

A new curriculum, promulgated for the year 1955/56, 
sets forth detailed instructions regarding the educational 
activities of nursery schools. More provision is made for 
games, and emphasis is laid on the harmonious development 
of the child (physical, moral and aesthetic education), 
improving his knowledge of his mother tongue, and teaching 
him about nature. Provision is made for two mistresses for 
each class, i.e. for every 60 children enrolled. 

Nursery school mistresses are trained at special training 
schools providing a three-year course. Candidates must pass 
an entrance examination after completing the eight-year 
course of compulsory schooling and provide evidence that 
they are in good health, possess physical skill and musical 
talent, and are capable Hi handling children. Students who 
pass the final examination work for a year in a large nursery 


hospodářská škola: vocational secondary 
school with 4-year course preparing for 
entry to various branches of adminis- 
tration of national economic system, 
and a 2-year vocational training course 
for shorthand-typists, clerks, etc. 

hudebni skola: vocational secondary school 
of music. 

jedenáctiletá Skola (11-year school): school 
providing complete primary and general 
secondary course. 

lesnická škola: vocational secondary school 
of forestry with 4-year course for spe- 
cialist technicians and 2-year vocational 
training course for woodmen. 

materšká škola: pre-primary school. 

národní škola (national school): lower 
primary school providing first 5 years 
of compulsory general education. 

odborné školy: vocational schools. 
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osmiletá škola (8-year school): primary 
school covering period of compulsory 
general education (see střední škola). 
osvětová škola: vocational secondary school 
training staff of adult education centres, 
pedagogická škola: teacher training school. 
pétiletá škola (5-year school): first 5 years 
of general education (see národní škola). 
škola pro učitelky mateřských škol: teacher 
training school for teachers in pre- 
primary schools (3-year studies followed 
by a year of supervised teaching). 
škola průmyslová: vocational secondary 
school preparing technicians for the 
various branches of industry. 
škola Státních pracovních záloh: vocational 
training school for apprentices in in- 
dustrial and agricultural occupations. 
škola uměleckého průmyslu: vocational 
secondary school of arts and crafts. 


střední škola (middle school): upper pri- 
mary school providing or completing 
8-year course of compulsory general 
education, 

výběrová škola: general secondary school 
completing ll-year course of gener 
education. 

vysoké školy: institutions of higher edu- 
cation. Ex 

чаза škola pedagogická: teacher training 
college. 

zemědělská škola: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture with 4-year course 
for specialist technicians attached to 
agricultural co-operatives and machine- 
tractor stations, and a 2-year course for 
bookkeepers and junior administrative 
personnel in these organizations. 

zdravotnická škola: vocational secondary 
school for health workers. 
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school under the supervision of experienced mistresses, This 
practical, supervised training is followed by a further 
course, at the end of which candidates obtain the certificate 
qualifying them to teach in a nursery school. "n 

The regional institutes for further teacher training 
organize supplementary courses in educational theory and 
method. The Ministry of Public Education and Culture also 
provides vacation courses for qualified mistresses, each 
lasting two or three weeks. 1 

Children attending nursery schools receive the same free 
medical attention as primary school pupils. 


Primary schools 


The organization of primary education is uniform through- 
out the country and the period of schooling and curriculum 
are the same for both rural and urban schools. 

"There are three types of schools providing general edu- 
cation—the eleven-year school ( jedenáctiletá škola), the eight- 
year school (osmiletá škola), and the national school (národní 
Škola), otherwise known as the school with a five-year course 
(pětiletá škola). 

Schools providing an eleven-year course are situated in 
the towns and, with very few exceptions, each district has 
at least one. The first eight classes cater for children from 
a fixed educational zone, in the same way as schools provid- 
ing an eight-year course. The ninth class takes pupils 
promoted from the eighth class of the school in question 
and others coming from the schools with an eight-year 
course in the same educational district. The ninth to 
eleventh classes provide secondary education and prepare 
pupils for higher education. There are also many vocational 

schools (odborné školy), providing advanced specialized 
training. Schools providing an eight-year course are to be 
found in the large and small towns. The educational zone 
from which pupils in the sixth- to eighth-year classes are 
drawn is usually larger than for those in the first five years, 
as some of the pupils entering the sixth-year class have 
previously attended one of the national schools in their 
neighbourhood. The national schools providing a five-year 
course of study are to be found mainly in the villages, 

In the first- to fifth-year classes all subjects are taught 
by the same teacher. From the sixth to eighth, subjects are 
taught by several teachers, each of whom has taken a two- 
year course at a teachers’ college to qualify for the teaching 
of a group of two or three subjects, 

Out of the 12,274 schools attended by pupils in the first 
five classes, 4,200 have one teacher and 3,484 have two. In 
most of these small schools, lessons are so organized that 
the basic subjects (mother tongue and arithmetic) are not 
taught in all five divisions at once, but in two or three at 
most, the pupils from the various divisions taking their 
place in turn in the classroom, The pupils themselves spend 
the same number of hours in class as do pupils attending 
other schools, but the teachers are required to work from 
six to ten hours a week longer. 

In communes where different religious denominations 
exist side by side, there used to be several schools for the 
children of the different denominations, When education 

was brought under State control, all these small schools 
were merged and the process is now being carried still 
further, thanks to the improvement of transport facilities 
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in the country areas. The problem is especially difficult in 
sparsely populated areas. But the completion of develop- 
ment schemes over the next few years should certainly be 
conducive to a further reduction in the number of onc- or 
two-teacher schools. 

All general education schools are co-educational and 
attended by all children, irrespective of religious denomi- 
nation, race, etc. Communes or districts with a mixed 
population have established, for children of ethnic groups 
other than Czech or Slovak, schools in which the medium 
of instruction is Polish, Ukrainian or Hungarian; in these 
schools, the official language (Czech or Slovak) is usually 
taught as part of the curriculum from the third year 
onwards. For children of German nationality living in 
scattered groups in the border areas, Czech schools having 
at least ten German pupils in the third- to eighth-year 
classes have organized clubs in which pupils have an 
opportunity of practising their mother tongue for three 
hours a week, 

In all general education schools, the prescribed maximum 
number of pupils per class is 40 (30 for the first year); once 
this figure is exceeded, the class must be split into two. It 
is sometimes impossible to apply this regulation, owing to 
the shortage of teachers and classrooms. 

When they are preparing their homework, pupils are 
assisted by the young people's club attached to their school; 
such assistance is especially valuable for children whose 
parents both go out to work. The local education and 
culture section keeps a check on pupils’ marks and takes 
the necessary action to ensure regular attendance. 

Teachers are required to pay special attention and give 
individual assistance to backward pupils. On their proposal, 
а commission may send children considered to be physically 
or mentally handicapped to special schools that can best 
deal with their needs. 

The school year begins on 1 September and ends on 
30 June. Apart from the long summer vacation (1 July to 
31 August), there are the winter holidays (24 December to 
2 January), the first-term holidays (first week in February) 
and the spring holidays (four days at Easter). Schools close 
for public holidays. They are normally open for 238 days 
a year. Each lesson lasts 45 minutes with a 10- to 15-minute 
break between lessons. The morning classes usually tinish 
at 1 p.m., while the afternoon classes last for two to three 
hours, 


Curriculum and methods. Each of the eight years of com- 
pulsory schooling has an official curriculum, promulgated 
in 1954 by the Ministry of Public Education and Culture 
and applicable to all schools having Czech or Slovak as the 
medium of instruction (special curricula have been drawn 
up for the schools using Polish, Ukrainian or Hungarian). 
They have been supplied to all teachers in all schools. After 
an introductory statement on each subject, outlining the 
approach to be adopted and the aim to be achieved by the 
teacher, instructions are given regarding the most suitable 
methods to use and the order in which the various questions 
should be treated. 

Most of the Syllabuses are couched in general terms, 

achers being left to work out their individual plans for 
teaching, with due regard to the suggestions given in the 
methodological guide appended to each textbook; the 
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syllabuses do not include detailed methodological guidance 
excent in the case of subjects for which no textbooks are 
used (phvsical education, for instance). 

The following table shows the allocation of time to the 
various subjects. 


WEEKLY ТІМЕ-ТАВТЕ OF SCHOOLS PROVIDING 
AN EIGHT-YEAR COURSE! 


(in lessons per week) 


Year 
Subject 
Ist 2nd 34 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 

Mother tongue 2 4 4 12 8 q -SEs 
Russian sabei = m 101800184 40 4 
History муу SF ae Ж мыл 
Geography . . + = — =— — 2 3 3 2 
Constitutions of Cze- 

choslovakia and the 

Union of Soviet 

Socialist Republics . — == — — — 2 
Mathematics S ibas: 4 6 6 6 1 6 5/6 
Physics . +. б — — — — — 3 3 
Chemistry . . + — — — — — — 3 
Biology ete y = — — -— З. „г 
Physical education а тарату атата 
Geometrical drawing . — — — = — — on 
Drawing 52 ЗАДЫ 1 1 1 1 2 2 — 
Musical education . 1 1 1 1 1 1 — 
Total (number of 45- = dpi diim EA 

minute lessons a week) 20 24 24 25 31 33 233 


There is no standard arrangement of lessons, but, as a rule, 
the compulsory subjects are all taught in the mornings (the 
most difficult being kept for the second and third lessons), 
while the afternoons are set aside for optional subjects. club 
meetings and other activities requiring less concentration. 

No special method is advocated officially, excent as 
regards the teaching of reading and writing in the first vear. 
But teachers are guided by the educational and other 
principles recommended in methodological publications, 
i are left full discretion as to the way of preparing their 
lessons, 


Examination system. There are no examinations for pro- 
motion from one class to the next. First-year pupils are 
automatically moved up to the second-vear class unless 
there is any serious reason for keeping them back (lenethy 
absence from school, for instance). Pupils in the second to 
fourth vears are automatically moved up to the next class, 
even if their mark for any one subiect other than the mother 
tongue or arithmetic is 5.2 A fifth-vear pupil who obtains 
5 for one or two subjects may sit for a supplementary 
examination at the beginning of the next school year. Puvils 
in the sixth to eighth years cannot be promoted to the next 
class if their mark for any subject is 5; if thev have obtained 
this mark in one or two subjects. they may sit for a sunvle- 
mentary examination at the beginning of the following 
academic year. In assigning pupils their class place at the 
end of the year, account is taken of all work done during 
the year. 


l. This mark denotes ‘very poor’; the mark 1 denotes ‘very good’. 


At the end of the eighth year, pupils must sit for the 
leaving examination, which includes tests in the mother 
tongue, Russian, mathematics and one optional subject 
(biology. phvsies, chemistry or geography). The certificate 
awarded after this examination shows the marks ohtained 
for the various subjects and the other marks obtained 
during the last year. 

Pupils who pass this examination and show, not only by 
their talents and standard of knowledge, but also by their 
conduct, perseverance and desire to learn that they have 
a hent for study, are admitted to a secondary school, i.e. 
ninth-vear class of a school providing an eleven-year course. 

Every primary school has a card index containing the 
medical cards prepared hy the school medical service. In 
addition, the various teachers assist in the preparation of 
individual cards, which are consulted by all the teachers 
required to take charge of each child in the course of his 
life at school and to put forward recommendations as to the 
best school career and vocation for him. 

Parents are kept informed of their children's progress and 
conduct bv means of a report book (žákovská knížka). in 
which a daily record is kept of the subjects dealt with in 
class, homework and lessons, marks and the results of oral 
tests, etc., and which must be signed bv parents once a 
week; this report book also shows the child's place in his 
class each term. Parents keep in touch with teachers, mainly 
by attendance at joint meetings organized through the 
association of parents and friends of the school. 

School attendance certificates are regularlv issued to 
pupils at the end of the first six months and at the end of 
the year. 


Teaching staff. Teachers for the first- to fifth-vear classes 
must have attended a teacher training school (pedagogická 
škola) for four years; teachers for the sixth- to eighth-year 
classes must have attended one of the former teacher 
training colleges (učitelský ústav) or the more recently 
established teachers’ colleges (vyšší škola pedagogická). 

In the first- to fifth-year classes, staff are required to 
teach for 26 hours a week, in the sixth- to eighth-year classes 
for 24 hours a week, and in the ninth- to eleventh-vear 
classes for 21 hours a week. According to the number of 
classes in their schools, heads of national schools (nroviding 
a five-vear course) have to teach from 16 to 25 hours a 
week, heads of eight-year schools from 6 to 10 hours a week, 
and heads of schools providing an eleven-year course from 
3 to 7 hours. Likewise according to the number of classes, 
assistant heads of schools providing an eight-year course 
have to teach from 12 to 14 hours a week, and those in 
eleven-year schools from 8 to 12 hours. 

Heads of national schools, heads and assistant heads of 
schools providing an eight-year course, and teachers for the 
first- to eighth-year classes, are appointed by the education 
and culture section of the district national committee. 
Heads and assistant heads of schools providing an eleven- 
year course, and teachers for the ninth- to eleventh-vear 
classes are appointed by the education and culture section 
of the regional national committee. ‘ 

Primary teachers included among the workers coming 
under the manpower plan, and students who have com- 


pleted their studies at a teacher training school, must serve 
wherever required under this plan. 
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The new monthly salary scale, which entered into force 
on 1 September 1956, is as follows (grade increase every 
five years): teachers for the first- to fifth-year classes, 1,150 
to 1,620 crowns; teachers for the sixth- to eighth-year 
classes, 1,260 to 1,760 crowns; teachers for the ninth- to 
eleventh-year classes, 1,380 to 1,900 crowns. Over and 
above this base salary, teachers receive differentials for 
correction of homework, etc. Heads of national schools 
(providing a five-year course) receive the same base salary 
and differentials as teachers for the first- to fifth-year classes, 
plus a special responsibility allowance varying between 120 
and 220 crowns a month, according to the number of classes 
in the school. Heads of schools providing an eight-year 
course receive a monthly salary varying hetween 1,600 to 
2,175 crowns, according to seniority and the number of 
classes in the school; and heads of schools providing an 
eleven-year course, a monthly salary varying between 1,800 
and 2,450 crowns. Assistant heads receive between 1,550 
and 1,975 crowns a month in the eight-year schools, and 
between 1,650 and 2,200 crowns in eleven-year schools 
providing an eleven-year course, 


Welfare services 


Health supervision in schools is provided by the regional 
and district public health institutes, AIl children of com- 
pulsory school age are given periodical medical checks and, 
in case of illness, free hospital treatment. 

Various services also help to improve and consolidate the 
health of pupils in all types of schools. The education and 
culture sections coming under the regional national com- 
mittees arrange for open-air classes during the school year 
for children in the large towns, sending teachers and pupils 
to the mountains for a month. Holiday camps, rest homes, 
leisure centres, physical culture clubs, etc. have been 
established for young people. All these services are largely 


financed by the State, the children themselves paying only 
a small contribution varying according to the parents’ in- 
come and the number of dependent children. 

All pupils may take meals served for a small sum by their 
school canteen. More and more of these school canteens are 
being set up (in 1956 there were 5,151, used by 537,718 
children). 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In 1956, the Ministry of Public Education and Culture 
revised the syllabuses, textbooks and methods of teaching— 
a measure rendered necessary by the fact that children in 
the sixth- to eighth-year classes had been found to be over- 
worked. New methodological directives were drawn up with 
the assistance of specialists in the various subjects on the 
syllabuses and of teachers with the widest experience, The 
textbooks are to be shortened in pursuance of these 
directives. 

At the same time, new experimental curricula and text- 
books are being prepared, the subjects for treatment being 
selected in the light of the country's needs as regards 
economie and cultural development, and of the pupils' ages. 
Curricula and textbooks will be tried out in 1957-60 in 
some 20 schools in different parts of the country, and, after 
various modifications suggested by experience, will be 
gradually introduced, from 1960 onwards, into all Czecho- 
slovak schools. 

In view of the increasing emphasis being placed on 
technological education, steps are being taken to give 
pupils a systematic knowledge of the basic principles of 
science, to train them in the handling of the simplest tools, 
and to give them a theoretical and practical acquaintance 
with the operation of contemporary agricultural and 
industrial economy. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Czechoslovakia. Central Statistical Office. Return to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment at all levels exceeded 2.3 million, or about 
18 per cent of the total population. The distribution of this 
total enrolment was approximately as follows: pre-primary 
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education, 10 per cent; primary education, 78 per cent; 
Secondary education, including vocational and teacher 
training, 9 per cent; higher education, including technical 
and teacher training at this level, 2 per cent; special edu- 
cation, 1 per cent. In addition, there were some 56,000 
students enrolled in evening courses, extra-mural courses 


and correspondence courses for workers, both at the 
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secondary and higher education levels. The number and 
proportion of female students are not available. Total 
number of teachers in all general primary and secondary 
schools was 67,514. In relation to the total enrolment, 
Grades 1 to 11, of these schools, this gives an average ratio 
of about 28 pupils per teacher. Between 1950 and 1954 


there was a decrease in the total number of these schools, 
but an increase of about 7 per cent in total enrolment. 
More substantial increases in enrolment were reported for 
the same period in the vocational secondary schools (50 per 
cent), teacher training schools (76 per cent), and higher 
education institutions (18 per cent). 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School Noriber of 
ee ee | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools 
otal, A ¿T.I bua i КАШ 1954/55 6431 8977 ... 226 784 ... 
"PRECIUM SIN AS РУУН ere omen 1953/54 6497 8351 es 219 324 Bs 
¿A yen ee a n 1952/53 5 906 8 046 z. 214 223 ^ 
" . . T” S 1951/52 6 027 7840 D 228 782 see 
њо. ml оО wala LT m CIC ue 1950/51 5 865 7859 wae 256 306 ose 
Primary 
National (5-year) schools =. , 0. . . ee te 1954/55 9202 
8-year schools . _ .. е ci E EE 1954/55 2713 167514 RN 21 801 682 Eaa 
11-year schools ©, a A pm rm aes 1954/55 331 
Total. . „Г UPSI PE HE 1954/55 312306 167 514 ... 21801 682 ... 
"oc . . . . O . . AMLO 1953/54 312 142 164 780 ... 21 786 790 ... 
” . E hee O 1952/53 215 500 163 101 ane 21 807 175 "m 
” ЕМ * КОККЕ ls . 1951/52 215 536 161324 wae 2] 731 481 АЗА, 
” СГА ТЬ Ш ~ en т. 1950/51 $15 395 159 909 S.. 21 685 875 cha 
Secondary 
General 
11-year schools 
Total. 24” cod deseo) КЕ stn eee 1954/55 (331) ... 460 976 ... 
э». mee mene Gor ci E 1953/54 304) ... ... 141 232 
” Feuer cr venom 1952/53 239 ... ... 440 289 
ce | ot Sie 1 US Uie И . 1951/52 244 246 РИЯ 445 560 
” м "etsi as ne A 1950/51 (251 wale dile 450 471 “. 
Vocational 
Agricultural and forest ichools С A AN 1954/55 153 1070 B 12716 
Industrial schools. p i үе €; Ae. QUANTOS о ТЖ 1954/55 184 3551 s 59 935 ЖЕ 
Commercial schools and schools of economics . . . + - 1954/55 97 1648 ne 29 201 pu 
е . s ll... sss ЭШЕ, ЦУ 1954/55 114 1295 ` 20 382 ... 
Total . ые: к аса 1954/55 548 7 564 d 122 234 xis 
” оз к> x 1953/54 579 *6 568 ale 108 699 ... 
» e <“ © гире В т оге 1952/53 593 *6 437 s. 95 384 ... 
” * ess ту 1951/52 611 *5 903 ... 89 687 Аз» 
w ` o oh ажа И um scc . 1950/51 554 one ada 81 303 s.i 
Teacher training 
Schools for nursery school teachers... me 1954/55 20 } 2521 i 
Schools for peiinany school teachers’ ООЛ. sical EE 1954/55 54 963 age 13 088 n 
Total. EEES NA . 1954/55 74 963 15 ... 
% * К 70 2 1953/54 16 948 15 183 
” sap tp Shoe АКСАК УУ VITIS TED cu 1952/53 56 692 10 743 ... 
C M "EN AE Aedes n a МЕР 1951/52 52 648 9621 . 
” . és SU UG Der beca э 1950/51 50 .. . 8857 


1. Teachers in Grades 1 to 11. 

2. Pupils in Grades 1 to 8. E 

3. All general primary and secondary schools; the decrease in number 
in 1953 is due to a change in school organization. 


4. Pupils in Grades 9 to 11. j 
5; Schools of publie health, of music, art schools, schools of physical 


education, schools for foremen, schools of adult education. 
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" Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i instituti School year | Number oí 
Level of education and type of institution institutions Total Fada Total Female 
Higher 
Teacher training 
йлы 
Т" а M s m [REESE eost d PR ec ue 1954/55 12 862 ... 3834 
| AM е “ad ЫС et iad ааз. 2 КА 1953/54 11 545 ... 3 589 
E seca iT RR EI ч 1952/53 — 
General and technical 
Universities d- oei alei <— s e~re 1954/55 7: 1984 . 718 033 v 
"Technical colleges verse kb cep uv. Dd iuc „Ж 1954/55 14 2818 724 601 D 
Colleges of fine arts, music, ete, . . | | VEL MT, 1954/55 6 301 7) 232 NS 
College of physical education VA D SA esti za ms: 1954/55 1 54 7176 B 
Toti]. =: сүн БаР ta cus Cur at 1954/55 28 5157 744 042 Tm 
e ce Lv A eC Tas ene cabo PESO Pr ache oe 1953/54 28 6028 743 149 ud 
hes e AA A EL. ii^ e КЕШЕ 1952/53 29 5119 . 742 244 б 
PM NN дау A LOTO ЕИ WR 1951/52 28 4 261 .. 738 364 ne 
н: тайы AE DI WOMEN: TIL 1950/51 28 ... .. 137 452 * 
Special 
Schools for the physically handicapped =. gran .| v. 2545 1 1954/55 192 13 086 
Schools for the mentally handicapped. | U | dec 1954/55 327 1926 E ( 14 483 
Totals. о а e А ME C MIN RE^. 1954/55 519 1926 27 569 
E Ыы O2 st osa Ө лг, БУ ЛК 1953/54 459 1750 23 555 
Y Ios y ee UR . . AMIA S 1952/53 434 1643 23 564 m 
” IIA QE A Y E ENS 1951/52 455 1617 21718 .. 
no Au . . B GS 1950/51 421 ... ; 19 374 
Adult 
Secondary schools8. , | EI A ad 1954/55 170 "tm 7745 
Teacher training schools 5 PW WURST >. 5 1954/55 71 Am. 2956 
Technical schools. „| ' Pas SURE Mera Тр Г 1954/55 237 ts 23 599 
Institutions of higher education $... 3 A a 1954/55 ёна er *21 527 
Xo. ор орар А Rs 1954/55 ... ... 55 827 ... 
COM eo hd ey 25 АЫ Т, L. ae 1953/54 ... "° 42 666 ... 
MOTA MP, ш AS e Sa | se na 1952/53 ... ds 23 841 
E so a orm das ENE 1951/52 ee e [| 3923 
CI д б 1950/51 ... ye 16 357 


6. The teacher training institutes were created in 1953. In the years 
1950-52 there were university faculties of education instead, 
7. Students of Czechoslovakian nationality. 


8. Evening courses, extra-mural courses and correspondence courses 
for workers, 
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9. Including 9,625 students enrolled in 


10. Teachers in da 
11. Enr 


гу schools teach in adul 
olment in higher education coi 


teacher training courses. 
t education courses. 
urses only. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,439,000. 

Total area: 16,578 square miles; 42,936 square kilometres. 

Population density: 268 per square mile; 103 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years: 1950 
census: 16.1; 1955 estimate: 18.1. 

National income (1955 estimate): 23,600 million kroner. 


HISTORICAL 


The present term for primary school—folkeskole—is first 
mentioned in a Danish law of 1894 on teacher training. 
Until that year the primary school had been referred to as 
an almueskole, which meant a school for the common people. 
This change in terminology reflected the democratic develop- 
ment of the educational system—the tendency to make the 
primary school a public institution providing the essential 
instruction needed by all members of a modern community, 
and the basis for all further education. The law of 1903 on 
advanced schooling (almenskoleloven 24 april 1903) was an 
important event in Danish education, as it was the first 
step towards the development of a comprehensive school. 
By this law, it became possible for pupils from primary 
schools to transfer to the new intermediate stage of the 
secondary school at the age of 11 plus. The new middle 
schools were created within the urban school system. The 
next step was the Public Education Act of 1937 which 
classed middle schools (an examination middle school and 
a non-examination middle school) as part of the primary 
school system. 

When the Danish constitution was amended in 1953, the 

paragraph dealing with free education in the 1915 consti- 
tution was changed as follows: ‘All children of statutory 
school age have the right to free education in the primary 
school.’ In 1954 new legislation went further, providing free 
tuition and free textbooks in all public schools regardless 
of the children’s age. Thus education is now free of charge 
up to the end of the secondary school period. 
_ A change in the training of primary teachers took place 
in 1954 with the passing of the Training College Act. This 
marked the conclusion of an experimental period beginning 
in 1948, during which the new forms established by the Act 
had been thoroughly tested. 

In the same year an Educational Research Institute was 
established in Copenhagen, attached to the Ministry of 
Education. The main tasks of the Institute are to undertake 
investigations and work of importance to educational 
activities, using scientific methods; to assist in planning and 
co-ordinating educational experiments undertaken outside 
the institute; to provide facilities for students of psychology 
and pedagogy to do practical work at the institute. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 krone = 0.14 U.S. dollar. 
School year: begins 1 August in most towns, 1 April elsewhere 
(about 40 weeks). 


Revised by the Danish National Commission for Unesco in October 
1956. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis 


Public primary education in Denmark was established by 
statutes issued as early as 1814, according to which primary 
schools were to be set up in all municipalities, and schooling 
was made compulsory from 7 to 14 years of age. The Edu- 
cation Act now in force dates from 1937. 

Aims 

The aims of public primary education, as stated in the 1937 
Act, are as follows: *To encourage and develop the natural 
gifts of the children, strengthen their characters, and equip 
them with useful knowledge." 

In a circular issued in 1941, the Ministry of Education 
has given more detailed directions concerning the purpose 
of education: *It should strengthen the children's feeling 
for ethical and Christian values, imbue them with respect 
for human life and for nature, teach them to love their 
homes, their fellow citizens, and their country, to show 
consideration for the opinions of others, to appreciate inter- 
national community, and fellowship with the other Scandi- 
navian nations. Thus the school should contribute to giving 
the children ideals, help them to set themselves aims in life, 
add to their respect for sincerity in speech and behaviour, 
and strengthen their sense of duty. By means of a healthy 
discipline they should learn good behaviour and a sense of 
order.” 


Compulsory education 


Education is compulsory for all normal children between 
7 and 14 years of age, but school attendance is not. The 
Education Act states that the school attendance period is 
from the beginning of the school year following the child’s 
seventh birthday, to the end of the school year during which 
the child turns 14. Parents may have their children taught 
at home or send them to private schools as long as they 
prove that their children receive the required instruction. 
The great majority of Danish children however attend the 
public primary schools. A small number are ta ht at ‘free’ 
schools, influenced by the educational ideas of Grundtvig 
and Kristen Kold, and a very few are taught at home. 
Although many countries have extended the compulsory 
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school age to the fifteenth or sixteenth year, this has never 
met with general approval in Denmark. The reason given 
by those who oppose extension, especially representatives 
of farming interests, is that it is better for a child of 14 to 
take up an occupation, and that any further education 
needed can best be supplied at a later age in voluntary 
continuation schools or the folk high schools. 

Under the Education Act of 1937, children who had 
reached 6 years of age were permitted to attend school, 
but since 1947 each municipal council may decide whether 
parents should have the right to send their children to 
school at that age; such children cannot leave school before 
they have completed eight years’ schooling. The municipal 


councils make lists of children of compulsory school age and 
are responsible for seeing that children receive adequate 


schooling. 
Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 299 shows the general pattern of 
educational administration. 


Finance 


Primary education is financed through grants made by the 
State to public primary schools. It covers contributions to 


1. Undervisningsministeriet: Ministry of 
Education; central governmentagency 
responsible for the administration of 
education and cultural activities. 

2. 1. departement: First Department of 
the Ministry, divided into three 
offices as under (3 to 5). 

3. 1, kontor: First Office; administration 
of primary and lower general second- 
ary schools of modern type. 

4. 2. kontor: Second Office; administra- 
tion of lower general secondary schools 
with academic bias and upper general 
secondary schools. 

5. 3. kontor: Third Office; administration 
of teacher education, youth and adult 
(non-vocational) education, private 
primary schools, 

6. 2. departement: Second Department of 
the Ministry, divided into three offices 
as under (7 to 9). 

1. 1. kontor: First Office; universities and 
other institutions of higher education. 

8. 2. kontor: Second Office; administra- 
tive matters in the field of science and 
culture. 

9. 3. kontor: Third Office; international 
relations of the Ministry. 

10. Statskonsulenten for folkeskolen Og se- 
minarierne: State Adviser to the 
Ministry of Education on matters 
concerning primary and teacher edu- 
cation. Is assisted by six inspectors of 
special subjects: physical training, 
handicrafts, domestic science, needle- 
work, art, and music. 

11. Undervisningsinspekteren for mellem- 
og realskolerne: Chief Inspector of 
Middle and Real Schools (lower general 
secondary schools with academic bias). 

12. Undervisningsinspekterenfor gymnasie- 
Skolerne: Chief Inspector of gymnasie- 
schools (upper general secondary 
schools with academic course). 

13. Statskonsulenten i sager vedrerende 
ungdomsundervisningen: State Adviser 
to the Ministry of Education on mat- 
ters concerning youth and adult (non- 
vocational) education. 
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14. Statskonsulenten fortrinsvis vedrerende 
fremmede landes undervisning: State 
Adviser to the Ministry of Education 
on educational developments in for- 
eign countries. 

15. Statskonsulenten vedrerende bernehave- 
og fritidshjemsseminarier: State Ad- 
viser to the Ministry of Education on 
matters concerning training colleges 
for teachers of kindergartens and 
children's clubs, 

16. Universiteter og hejere lereanstalter: 
Universities of Copenhagen and Aar- 
hus, the Technical University of 
Copenhagen, and other institutions of 
higher education. 

17. Videnskabelige samlinger: relations 
with learned societies, scientific and 
cultural groups, etc. 

18. Biblioteker: State and State-supported 
libraries and the State inspectorate of 
libraries, 

19. Arkiver: State, provincial, and other 
archives, 

20. Museer: The National Museum and 
other State museums, municipal and 
private museums, 

21. Det kongelige Teater: The Royal 
Theatre (Copenhagen). 

22. Statsradiofonien: Danish State Radio, 

23. Skoledirektioner: county school direc- 
torates. 

A Byråd; urban municipal councils, 

. Amtsungdomsnævn: coun’ outh 
ones ty y 


31. 


41. 
42. 


. Privatseminarier: 


. Danmarks Lærerhøjskole: 


. Efterskoler: 


« Statsskoler: State schools with leaving 


examination department. 


- Statsseminarier: State teacher training 


colleges. 

private teacher 
training colleges, 
Smábernslererindeseminarium: teach- 
er training college for teachers in 
lower primary schools. 

Danish 
Teachers’ College; institution for 
further training of practising teachers. 


. Danmarks Hojskole for Legemsevelser: 


Danish Physical Education College; 
institution for further training of 
practising teachers of physical edu- 
cation. 


. Slejdlereruddannelsen: special educa- 


tion for teachers of handicrafts. 
Folkehojskoler: folk high schools. 
Landbrugsskoler: agricultural schools. 


. Husholdningsskoler: home economics 


schools. 


. Husholdningsseminarier: training col- 


leges for teachers in home economics 
schools, 1 j 
private continuation 


schools, 


. Aftenskoler: evening schools. r 
. Aftenhøjskoler: evening folk high 


schools. 
Ungdomskoler: youth schools. 


. Brevskoler: correspondence courses. _ 
. Landbrugsfaglig undervisning: agri- 


cultural courses. 


26. Sogneråd: rural municipal council, 51. Fritidsforanstaltninger: leisure clubs 
27. Kommu er: municipal coun- for adolescents. “ 
cils. 52. Bornehaveseminarier: training colleges 


28 and 29. Skolekommissioner: municipal 
education committees. 
30. Kommunale ungdomsnevn: municipal 


for kindergarten teachers. 


. Fritidshjemsseminarier: training col- 


leges for staff of children's clubs. 


youth boards, 54. Friskoler: private primary schools. 
31. Folkeskoler: municipal primary 55. Danmarks Pra Ge Institut: Da- 
schools. nish Institute for Educational Re- 


32. Kommunale eksamensskoler: municipal 
schools with leaving examination de- 
partment. 


33. Private eksamensskoler: private schools 
with leaving examination department. 


search, 


. Statens Pædagogiske Studiesamling: 


State Educational Library. 
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© UNDERVISNINGSMINISTERIET 


(T) Statskonsulenten for folkeskolen 
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teachers’ salaries and pensions, on an average amounting 
to one half of this expenditure. In addition, the State pays 
one half of the administrative expenses of the school 
directorates, and the salaries of the county educational 
advisers. To the expenditure of the State for educational 
purposes should be added municipal contributions, which 
for the fiscal year ending March 1954 were equivalent to 
the amount provided by the Government. Local authorities 
-are responsible for the provision of school buildings and for 
the cost of upkeep, lighting and cleaning. The local authority 
is also required to supply all educational equipment and 
material for the use of the pupils. (As mentioned above, 
children in all public schools receive free textbooks.) Local 
authorities receive State grants covering about 60 per cent 
of the cost of school buildings and equipment required 
under the Education Act of 1937. 

Private primary schools are entitled to and receive 
considerable government grants—as much as 80 per cent 
of their expenditure. These grants consist of contributions 
to the teachers’ salaries and pensions, usually amounting 
to one-half of the expenditure. Private schools obtain these 
grants on condition that they are of the same standard as 
the public schools and are appropriately equipped and 
staffed, 


Supervision 


Administration and supervision of public schools are 
governed by the Administration Act of 1949 (Loven om det 
kommunale skolevesens styrelse og tilsyn). Primary schools 
are administered by the municipal council (kommunal- 
bestyrelsen), which is the local education authority in each 

. municipality. The municipal council is assisted by an 
education committee (skolekommissionen), appointed by the 
council, which deals with school questions of a technical 
nature such as curricula, textbooks and school life in 
general The committee may be assisted by a board of 
governors (skolenævn), elected by the parents, except for 
one member who is appointed by the education committee. 
Rural municipalities are subject to supervision by the 
county school directorate (skoledirektion), consisting of the 
county prefect (amtmand) and four members elected by the 
county council (amtsrádet). The urban municipalities are 
under the immediate control of the Ministry of Education. 
In the larger municipalities a school director (skoledirektor) 
may supervise all the schools in the municipality. In small 
municipalities one of the principals may be a municipal 
inspector of education (stadsskoleinspektor). 

The director, the inspector and the principals of individual 
schools attend meetings of the education committee men- 
tioned above and act as advisers to the local authorities. 
Tn each of the 22 counties there is also a county educational 
adviser (amtsskolekonsulent), appointed by the Crown. He 
supervises the schools on behalf of the directorate and 
advises the teachers whenever they wish to consult him. 
The county educational adviser is required to have had ten 
years’ experience as a primary school teacher before 
appointment. 

During 1954 personnel concerned with inspection was 
distributed as follows: 16 school directors (skoledirektorer), 
2 assistant school directors (viceskoledirektorer), 51 municipal 
inspectors of education (stadsskoleinspekterer), 376 head- 
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masters (skoleinspektorer), 476 assistant headmasters (vice- 
inspektorer). School directors, municipal inspectors of edu- 
cation and headmasters are appointed by the Crown. The 
figures do not include Copenhagen. 

The municipality of Copenhagen has extensive autonomy 
with regard to its school system. The school directorate, 
appointed by the city council, has in the main the rights 
normally exercised by the Ministry. With the assistance of 
a director of education and three deputy directors, it super- 
vises schools and appoints teachers, and is also responsible 
for appointments of the kind which outside Copenhagen are 
made by the Crown, and draws up curricula which are 
approved by the city council and not as in other towns by 
the Ministry. 

The headmaster is in charge of the school to which he is 
appointed and is responsible to the education committee, 
In this capacity he exercises immediate control over all the 
activities of the school. It is thus his duty to supervise the 
teaching staff in the performance of their duties and to see 
that the requirements of the syllabus and the rules govern- 
ing school activities are at all times closely observed; this 
includes seeing that lessons begin and end at the correct 
time. The headmaster has therefore the right and the duty 
to attend lessons in the individual classes, and to acquaint 
himself with the teaching methods of his staff and their 
relationships with the children. Likewise he is entitled to 
give teachers such advice and direction as he may regard 
necessary in the interests of teaching. He supervises the 
children’s behaviour, arranging for supervision of the 
children during intervals and before school commences, and 
maintaining discipline and good order generally. As regards 
his relations with the teaching staff, he is their immediate 
superior. The official activities and duties of the headmaster 
are laid down in instructions issued by the Ministry of 
Education. 


ORGANIZATION 


The way in which the primary school proper and the middle 
schools relate to the entire educational system may be seen 
in the diagram on page 303. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is mostly organized on a voluntary 
basis, and most nursery schools, which in Denmark are 
called bornehaver,1 are private or owned by organizations; 
some of them, however, are municipal. These schools re- 
ceive financial assistance from the State and from the 
municipalities according to a law of 1951 (35 per cent from 
the State and 35 per cent from the municipality). In order 
to obtain these grants and before new bornehaver are estab- 
lished, they have to be approved by the Ministry of Social 

airs and recommended by the chief inspector for child 
welfare. They are inspected jointly by the chief inspector 
for child welfare and by the municipal authorities. Usually 
one member of the governing board of the nursery school 


1. Altogether there are about 600 bernehaver in Denmark, open about 
10 to 11 hours daily for children between the ages of 2} and 7. 
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is appointed by the municipal council, or a representative 
of the child welfare board in the municipality is in charge 
of inspection of nursery schools. The head of a børnehave 
must have a diploma from a nursery school training college 
and sufficient experience and maturity. Training of nursery 
school teachers is given in two-year courses in seven 
bornehaveseminarier. Minimum requirements for admission 
are: 20 years of age, some education beyond prim: 
school, such as a five-month course at a folkehojskole, one 
year's experience in practical work, of which six months 
should be spent working in a børnehave, a children's home 
or similar institution, and six months of domestic work in 
a private home. The courses given at the training colleges 
cover the following subjects: psychology, education, social 
legislation, child welfare, health education, nature study 
and biology, mother tongue, music, handicrafts, arts, 
physical education, dancing, games, and general information 
about nursery schools. Five to six hours a day are devoted 
to theory and 15 hours a week to practice. In the summer 
vacation between the first and second year, work at a 
summer colony for children is compulsory. At the end of 
the second year, examinations are held, including written 
and oral tests and practical demonstrations. Refresher 
courses for nursery school teachers are envisaged. They are 
to be one-year courses open to certificated teachers with at 
least three years' experience behind them. 

Welfare services at the bernehaver are subject to regu- 
lations issued by the Ministry of Social Affairs, giving 
detailed instructions about medical, hygienic and social 
conditions at these schools. The health of the children is 
examined by special doctors, paid by the State. Considerable 
importance is attached to the provision of balanced diets. 
Many nursery schools have their own summer colonies in 
the country where the children can live from three to six 
weeks during the summer. These summer colonies are 
inspected by the chief inspector of child welfare. The 
travelling expenses are paid by the State. 


Primary schools 


Urban primary schools are organized as follows. Common 
to all schools in urban districts is the * horizontal" division 
Which occurs at the age of 11 (or 12). The urban primary 
school thus consists of a four-year stage for the 7-11 year- 
olds (referred to as the grundskole) and after that either a 
three-year stage for the 11—14 year-olds (the hovedskole) or 
a four-year middle school for the 11-15 year-olds. The 
seven-year primary school ends without an examination 
and has no provision for an eighth school year. Tf an urban 
school district wishes to introduce the eighth year, the 
three-year stage (hovedskole) may be changed into a four- 
year non-examination middle school (eksamensfri mellem- 
skole). This does not, however, oblige the district to 
establish the four-year examination middle school (eksamens- 
mellemskole). If, on the other hand, the district opens an 
examination middle school, it is compelled to establish a 
non-examination middle school also. When 10 pupils wish 
a fourth year in a non-examination middle school, the 
district has to establish the fourth class. К 

Сорепһареп primary schools have their special organi- 
zation, dealt with in the 1937 Education Act. Typical of 
this organization is the five-year primary stage (grundskole), 


followed by a three- or four-year non-examination and 
examination middle school. In the Copenhagen school 
district the non-examination middle school always has a 
fourth year; the rule about 10 pupils does not apply to 
the capital. Outside Copenhagen an increasing number. of 
municipalities follow these lines. 

The rural primary school is like the urban school with 
the difference that in the country the first stage covers 
three years (in rural schools referred to as the forskole) and 
the second stage four years (the hovedskole). The Education 
Act of 1931 lays down that in rural districts children within 
the compulsory education age (7 to 14) shall form a unity, 
but classes for the younger children proper (7 to 10) may 
be detached as separate schools (forskoler), which are 
situated so that children do not have too far to travel. The 
older children (10 to 14) are put together in a consolidated 
main school (hovedskole) for the whole or greater part of the 
municipality, or for two or three co-operating municipal- 
ities. This consolidated rural system has been adopted by 
an increasing number of rural municipalities owing to the 
technical equipment required by the Education Act— 
gymnasium, bath, changing room, workshops for woodwork 
and domestic science, adequate educational appliances, etc. 
The majority of rural areas have, however, so far preferred 
to maintain a fully equipped all-age school in each individual 
community. Such individual village schools are organized 
with two to seven classes according to the number of 
children. Generally, they have three or four classes and 
two or three teachers respectively. The ‘scattered’ system 
is more expensive than consolidation because it requires 
more equipment and teachers. Nevertheless, it is the system 
preferred by the majority of rural areas although they have 
to pay the chief part of the expenses themselves, being 
responsible for housing and equipping their schools and 
paying approximately 50 per cent of the teachers' salaries. 
The people concerned think it a great advantage to the 
social and cultural life of their small community to have 
their own school and their own teacher; and there is no 
problem of transportation. 

The total number of hours of instruction during the seven 
school years must be 6,480, of which the (three-year) 
hovedskole should account for at least 1,200 hours a year. 
Tt follows that a class in the grundskole, if the minimum 
requirements of the Education Act are followed, need not 
have more than 2,880 hours of instruction during the first 
four years, which makes an average of 720 hours a year. 
In rural schools these hours may be distributed more evenly 
among the various age groups, provided that the number 
of hours per year for each of the last three age groups is 
not less than 960. 

The school week has six days. School hours must not 
exceed four a day in the first two years, in the next two 
years five, and in the upper classes six. The school year 
should consist of 40 weeks, but provided the necessary 
number of hours is reached, this rule does not have to be 
followed. The average number of pupils e class in an 
urban school must not exceed 33, in a rur. school 35, but 
no absolute maximum is prescribed, except for the top class, 
which must not contain more than 30 pupils. Regulations 
regarding length of school day are the same for rural as for 
urban schools; the school day usually starts around 8 


o’clock. 
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For certain categories of pupils there are special classes. 
Children who are so far behind at the end of the school year 
that it is not thought advisable to move them up into the 
succeeding higher class of the primary school, are put in 
so-called repetition classes; as a rule, however, the latter 
do not go beyond the third or fourth grade. The curriculum 
of such classes is mainly the same as that of the preceding 
primary school grade, but the number of pupils is some- 
what smaller than in the ordinary classes. 

Educationally subnormal children are grouped in a special 
section called hjælpeskolen, where teaching is to some extent 
based on manual work. Special classes are established for 
pupils who are partially deaf and those with very defective 
eyesight. There are reading classes for children who have 
difficulty in reading (word-blind children), observation 
classes for nervous and particularly difficult children, and 
speech-training classes for children suffering from speech 
defects. For delicate children, who often catch colds or 
suffer from nervous ailments or have a tendency towards 
tuberculosis, there are open-air schools. 

The school year begins on 1 April, but a majority of the 
towns have been allowed by the Ministry of Education to 
delay the beginning of the school year to 1 August, as 
examination schools prefer the school year to begin after 
the summer vacation. Summer vacation usually starts at 
the end of June and lasts for seven weeks; in October there 
is a week’s leave, at Christmas two weeks and at Easter 
one week. The Ministry of Education issues regulations 
regarding holidays for public schools. 


that the standard of instruction in Danish (written or oral), 
writing and arithmetic is satisfactory. The other subjects 
of the public primary school must also be taught, but only 
the principal of the school is responsible for the quality of 
this instruction. The private schools receive considerable 
grants, as much as 80 per cent of their expenditure, 


Curriculum and methods. No official instructions have been 
issued with regard to the syllabus or methods of teaching 
in rural schools or the non-examination municipal school; 
for the examination municipal school on the other hand 
there are detailed directives and regulations. In its circular 
of 1941 mentioned above the Ministry has stated that no 
attempt will be made to define the methods of instruction 
too narrowly, so long as the prescribed object is attained. 
Only general statements have therefore been made as to 
what should have been achieved by the end of the period 
of compulsory school attendance, and the Ministry has 
preferred not to give any directions for the detailed 
planning of primary education within the limits set by the 
Education Де Consequently teachers have full liberty 
with regard to teaching methods. 

The curriculum comprises the following subjects: Danish, 
oral and written, writing, arithmetic, religious instruction, 
history, geography, natural history, gymnastics and games, 
singing, drawing, needlework (for girls), All these subjects 
must gradually be given a place in the curriculum of the 
primary school, but the whole series of subjects need not 
be complete till the last year in the primary school. In the 


Private primary schools, called friskoler, generally owe 
their origin to distinctive religious or pedagogical views. 
They are as a rule not supervised by the local authorities, 
who has only to see 


but can choose their own inspector, 


skole. 


houedskole the curriculum is extended with physics, wood- 
work for boys and domestic work for girls. Instruction 
in one foreign language may also be given in the hoved- 
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aftenskoler: evening schools for young 
people providing non-vocational edu- 
cation beyond compulsory school years. 
almindeligt seminarium: teacher training 
college, 
eksamensfri mellemskole: lower general 
secondary school of modern type. 
eksamenskursus: accelerated course enab- 
ling older pupils who have not attended 
the academic type of secondary school 
to qualify for further education. 
eksamensmellemskole: lower general se- 
condary school with academic bias. 
folkeskole: complete primary school. 
folkehejskoler: residential colleges provid- 
ing courses of general education for 
adults (folk high schools), 
Sorberedelsesklasse: preparatory class for 
entrance into certain institutions. 
forskole: lower rural primary school. 
grundskole: lower urban primary school. 
gymnasium: upper general secondary 
school. 
handelsskole: lower vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 
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hándverkskoler: part-time vocational 
training schools for apprentices. 

hejere handelsskole: upper vocational se- 
condary school of commerce. 

hovedskole: upper primary school. 

husholdningsskoler: schools of domestic 
science for adults. 

landbrugsskoler: agricultural schools of 
further education. 

landsbyskole: complete rural primary 
school. 

preliminerskole: lower general secondary 
school with practical bias. 

realklasse: upper general secondary school 
preparing for careers in commerce, civil 
service, etc, 

smábernslererindeseminarium: ^ teacher 
training college for teachers in lower 
rural primary school. 

seerundervisning: special schools for physi- 
cally andmentallyhandicappedchildren. 

studenterlinie pà seminarium: accelerated 
course at teacher training college. 

ungdomsskoler: schools for young un- 
skilled workers. 


POST-SECONDARY EDUCATION 


. Universitetet: university. A 

. Polyteknisk-Lereanstalt: technical uni- 

versity. d 
Tandlegehojskolen: college of dentistry. 

. Farmaceutisk Lereanstalt: college of 

pharmacy. 

„ Det kgl. Akademi for de Skønne Kun- 

ster: Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 

Musikkonservatoriet: conservatory of 

music. s 

* Den kgl. Veterinær- og Landbohøjskole: 
Hoyal Veterinary and Agricultural 
College. 

- Handelshøjskolen: business college. 
Teknikum og supplerende teoretisk og 
praktisk uddannelse: technical college. 
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EXAMINATIONS 


adgangseksamen: entrance examination. 
studentereksamen: matriculation. 
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SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOR A COPENHAGEN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL (in periods of 50 minutes) 


Grade 
caries 1 2 3 4 5 
ligi ME АЬ 2/21 2/21 2 2 2 
pen Gus. TONES i 11 10 9 
у y. s 10 12 = — 2 
Object lessons? ^ = => = 
T y a PRES CA 2 2 2 
Geography aie + 1 2 2 
Natural history . . . 1 1 2 
Айшен. o .... 4 a 3 $ 3 
SUID: {зу Q 
Drawing | 1010. 208 2-1 2—1 
Gymnastics . . 27. 1 2 1 2-1 3—2 
Optional activities? .  . 2 2—0 20 2-0 
Woodwork A 20 
Needlework. . . . 0—2 0—4 0—4* 0—4 
ПЕ, A. 18 23 28 29 32 


1. Two *half-lessons* which may, however, be taken as one whole lesson 
where the arrangement of the time-table makes it desirable, 

2. These subjects are taught as a group by one teacher. 

3. Normally taken by the form-teacher (where classes are combined, by 
one of the form-teachers) if he or she so desires and if circumstances 


ermit. 
4. Where a dash is found between two figures, the first figure refers to the 
number of lessons of the boys, the second to that of the girls. 


Examination system. When compulsory attendance ceases 
the pupil either leaves school without passing an exami- 
nation or leaves from the fourth class of the examination 
middle school after passing the mellemskoleeksamen. Pupils 
who have passed this examination may go on either to the 
upper secondary school (gymnasium) or to a real class 
(realklasse). To be admitted to the examination middle 
school the pupil must have passed a special entrance test 
which takes place at the age of 11 if the pupil has attended 
a grundskole of four years, and 12 if he has attended a 
grundskole of five years. As a rule the pupil will not be 
admitted if he is more than two years older or younger 
than 11 or 12. 

Tt is not impossible for a pupil to pass from the non- 
examination to the examination middle school or vice versa, 
but the rule is for a pupil who has come into the non- 
examination department to remain there throughout the 
school. If he proves later on to possess sufficient ability and 
wishes to get a certificate, there is in most towns an opening 
in the municipal examination courses (eksamenskursus), 
which in two years lead to a leaving examination, the 
almindelig forberedelseseksamen (general preliminary exami- 
nation), giving equal rights with the real examination. In 
recent years some municipalities have also admitted to the 
examination middle school pupils who have passed through 
the first three classes in the non-examination middle school 
to special third and fourth classes of the examination middle 
school, so that they finish by taking the middle school 
examination, The non-examination middle school, as 
indicated by the name, has no terminal examination, but 
the pupil who has gone through the whole school may be 
given a certificate of attendance, which, besides a general 
Statement regarding the pupil’s attainments, industry, 
neatness, and conduct, may contain estimates of proficiency 
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in Danish, arithmetic, writing. Examinations are written. 
and oral in Danish and arithmetie, oral only in other 
subjects. No examinations are held in religious instruction, 
writing, arts, handicrafts, domestic science, gymnastics, 
singing and needlework for girls. The children are promoted 
from class to class, according to their age, progress, maturity 
and capacity. 


Teaching staff. Teachers for the primary schools are trained 
in 25 training colleges. Applicants must be at least 18 years 
of age, and have passed a lower school certificate with 
credit, or alternatively attended a preparatory class and 
passed an entrance examination. The usual course lasts four 
years but there is also a three-year course for students with 
the matriculation examination (studentereksamen), Both 
courses lead to the same certificate. Women teachers for 
the first three primary classes are trained in a 2} year 
course at three special colleges. The curriculum includes as 
main topics: teaching practice, principles and methods of 
education, and psychology. Further special subjects are 
Danish (with some knowledge of Swedish and Norwegian), 
mathematics, religion, history (with social science), geo- 
graphy, biology, physics, art, writing, music, physical 
training, needlework (for women) and English and/or 
German. Each student in the two senior classes must select 
a special topic for more intensive study. 

Further training in selected subjects is given at the 
Teachers’ College in Copenhagen, a State institution 
with affiliated courses in some of the big towns in the 
provinces. They provide short refresher courses and ex- 
tension courses lasting one, two or three years (part-time 
and full-time) for teachers who want to qualify in foreign 
languages, mathematics, physics and the general subjects 
for the academic middle school and the real class. Similar 
courses are given in domestic science, woodwork, needle- 
work, music and physical training. 

Vacancies in rural schools are advertised by the school 
directorates, in urban schools by the town council. The 
education committee nominates three candidates from 
among whom the appointing authority makes its choice. 
Tf the nomination by the education committee of one of the 
candidates is unanimous, he must be appointed, provided 
he is possessed of the necessary qualifications. In the 
country the appointing authority is the school directorate, 
in the towns the municipal council. The appointments must 
however be approved by the Ministry. Vacancies in the 
headmastership of urban schools are advertised by the 
Ministry and among the applicants the local education 
committee nominates five candidates, from whom the 
Crown, on the Minister’s recommendation, makes an 
appointment. All appointments remain in force—unless 
special circumstances arise—till the day on which the person 
in question attains the age of 70; he may, however, resign 
at the age of 65. i. 

Dismissal of teachers is the responsibility of the Ministry, 
as is the payment of pensions. In case of conflict between 
a teacher and parents, where the education committee and 
the municipal council by a majority of three to one at a 
joint meeting vote for the teacher's dismissal, the matter 
goes before a committee consisting of the prefect of the 
county, a representative of the Ministry and a representa- 
tive of the county council. This committee decides whether 
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the teacher is to remain in office or be dismissed, either on 

a retirement allowance or on pension. 

Teachers’ salaries are regulated according to the State 
salary scheme (Law of 12 July 1946 for civil servants, with 
additions), the basic salaries being as follows: 

Urban schools. Skoledirektorer: 9,000 kroner, increasing 
every three years by 600 up to 10,200; stadsskoleinspek- 
torer: same salary as skoleinspektor, hut with additional 
honoraria which should not exceed—at commencement, 
1,700 kroner; after three years, 2,300; and after three 
more years, 2,900; skoleinspektorer: 5,700 kroner, in- 
creasing every three years by 600 up to 7,500; vice- 
inspektorer: 4,800 kroner, increasing every three years by 
600 up to 6,000; overlerere (senior teachers): 4,500 kroner, 
increasing every three years by 600 up to 5,700; lerere 
(teachers): 3,300 kroner, increasing every three years by 
420 up to 4,980. To these basic salaries should be added 
allowances of different kinds, 

Rural schools. Teachers receive the following basic salaries: 
2,700-3,120 kroner, increasing every three years by 
between 300 and 420, to a final salary of 4,440-4,800. 
Allowances should be added in this case too. 

Women teachers for the junior classes of the primary school 

receive a basic salary of 2,200 kroner increasing every third 

year by 240 to a final salary of 3,420. 


Welfare services 


A number of welfare services are organized for the benefit 
of children and teachers in primary schools. The most 
important are the following: 

The Education Act makes provision for building gym- 
nasia with bath and changing-room for each school attended 
by pupils of the age groups above 11-12. 

School meals with milk are provided during winter-time 
(November-April) if the local authorities so decide, and 
milk during the remaining part of the year. This applies 
to the first seven classes. Children from the eighth class may 
also have a free school lunch and milk if the school doctor 
advises that their state of health warrants it. 

Since 1946 there has been a compulsory school medical 
service, which since 1949 has been effective in all parts of 
the country, in rural as well as urban schools. The medical 
service is carried out by doctors, school nurses, dentists and 
psychologists. School doctors look after the health of the 
pupils, the hygienic conditions in school and see that the 
hygiene regulations are observed. All pupils are examined 
by the doctors at least once a year. Dental service is not 
yet compulsory, mainly owing to the shortage of dentists. 
Pull dental care is however provided in all the schools in 
the capital and in many urban and rural schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Great practical difficulties have been encountered in 
varying out the building programmes stipulated by the 
Primary Education Act of 1937. The need to provide 
Sccommodation for the large classes since the war years 
has aggravated the difficulties very appreciably. The 

тагу Education Act of 1937 requires more classrooms, 
especially in rural districts, a gymnasium with subsidiary 


rooms (at every school with pupils over 12 years of age), 
a school kitchen, and premises for instruction in carpentry 
(sloyd) which, however, may be shared by several schools. 

Research work is being carried out for the purpose of 
rationalizing the building of schools; there is a tendency 
towards consolidation. 

For some years there have not been enough teachers, but 
the measures taken to remedy this situation have now begun 
to make themselves felt, It is expected that most of the 
shortage will have been made up in five or six years. 

Legislation on vocational guidance in schools has recently 
рда and the implementation of the new system 

egun. 

Special instruetion, at the primary level, of children who 
cannot follow the ordinary classes but who are not so back- 
ward as to come under the special rules for the protection 
of retarded children, is being expanded, Such special 
instruction is being provided for sub-normal children, 
children with deficiencies of hearing, eyesight or reading 
ability, and children with defects of speech. Many teachers 
have undergone special training in the teaching of such 
children. This training programme for teachers continues, 
and consultants in special instruction have been engaged 
by education authorities in all parts of Denmark. The 
future planning of the special instruction is being studied 
with a view to facilitating the entrance of these children 
into the labour market. 

Various drawbacks, which have become increasingly 
conspicuous in the last couple of decades, have given rise to 
deliberations on the structure of the school system. 

Since rural schools cannot have examination schools 
attached to them, a growing number of rural children with 
an aptitude for studies leave the rural schools for urban 
examination schools at the age of 11 plus. Examination 
schools attract also an increasing proportion of urban chil- 
dren with the result that the non-examination school has 
been losing prestige. At the same time there has been an 
undesirable relative increase in the number of pupils who 
fail to complete the examination school, and the number 
of pupils leaving the three or four-year non-examination 
school as soon as they are no longer of compulsory school 
age is increasing even more. Pupils who leave school before 
the completion of their respective school courses fail to 
round off their education satisfactorily. 

A new Education Bill for amendment of the school system 
has been prepared and the decision now rests with the 
Danish Folketing (parliament). The Bill provides for the 
same facilities for establishment of examination depart- 
ments in rural schools as in urban schools. Bifurcation 
would take place at a later stage than under the present 
system: children would not be able to leave the primary 
school before the beginning of the seventh school year but 
would be allowed to transfer to the examination department 
at the beginning of the eighth or ninth years. This system 
would assume a differentiation of curricula in the seventh 
and eighth years with preparatory instruction in languages 
and mathematics. Н 

There is keen interest in suggestions to extend compul- 
sory schooling by one year to eight years; a proposal has 
been tabled for measures to facilitate the implementation 
of the eighth school year on a voluntary basis. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Denmark. Statistical Department. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Although figures relating to 
the number of pupils enrolled in primary schools are not 
available for the year 1954/55, total enrolment at all levels 
of education may be roughly estimated as equal to 700,000. 
This figure does not include those enrolled in adult education 
courses or pupils in technical schools. Of this 700,000 the 
number of females may be estimated at 340,000 or 49 per 
cent of the total. 

For the years 1951/52, 1952/53, and 1953/54 for which 
data are available, the proportion of girls in primary edu- 
cation has remained fairly constant around 49 per cent. 
On the other hand, the proportion of girls is 51 per cent 
in general and vocational secondary education, owing to 
the higher proportion of boys in the technical schools which 
have not been taken into consideration in the table. For 
the year 1954/55, the proportion of girls in secondary and 
higher teacher training schools was 49 per cent and in 
general and technical higher education 20 per cent. 

The total number of teachers is not known for the school 
year 1954/55. The proportion of women for the previous 
year was 45 per cent in primary schools. In secondary and 
teacher training schools for which figures for 1954/55 are 
available, these proportions were 35 per cent in general 
secondary education and 22 per cent in secondary and 
higher teacher training schools. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. During the 24 years to which the 
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figures refer, there has been a steady decrease in the primary 
school enrolment from 1935 to 1945. In 1946 the trend was 
reversed so that the primary school-going population was 
12 per cent higher in 1953 than in 1930. The same fluctua- 
tions, although more marked, can also be noted in the 
number of teachers with the result that the pupil-teacher 
ratio has dropped from 38 to 36. 

The number of schools has also diminished since 1935, 
but this trend was not reversed after 1945 when the number 
of pupils began increasing. This means that the schools have 
been enlarged. 

When the average enrolment for the period 1950-53 is 
related to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the enrolment ratio obtained is 65 as compared with a ratio 
of 66 for 1930-34. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in the fiscal year beginning 1 April 1953 amounted to 841 
million kroner. 

This amount represents an average expenditure of 191 
kroner per inhabitant and 3.8 per cent of the estimated 
national income. The total amount, less 132 million for 
capital expenditure, was distributed as follows: central 
administration, 1 per cent; pre-primary and primary edu- 
cation, 63 per cent; secondary general, vocational and 
teacher education, 12 per cent; higher education, 7 per 
cent; special education, 2 per cent; adult education, 
12 per cent; subsidies to private education, 2 per cent. 
(See Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of lobe Jel Расате, 
ан aire? Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Municipal schools pan: BU E MEUSE 1954/55 ibs P oy is Hos 
карын EB ius t 1 a да, 155055 237 828 423 13 796 6 291 
ol ` . • . LI . . . . * . Ы ... ... D ... eee 
"EE cT td S 1953/54 3 563 13 998 6 296 498543 243 146 
+ «Жы ре, 1p ENS 1952/53 3 606 13 568 6 094 415.557 232152 
p Y Ç A dits tet 1951/52 3 652 13 427 5949 452610 221277 
5 v me A T B 1950/51 3 693 12 902 5 612 434 367 igs 
Secondary 
General 
Stateschools -> Sart . leal ==) NS 1954/55 36 896 196 14573 6192 
Municipal schools . s ga a dg PO S SUE 1954/55 303 5738 1924 68148 35 745 
Private schools — . Еа a 1954/55 127 1649 796 35 794 18 546 
Total . z i est lone) La E 1954/55 466 8 283 2916 118 515 60 483 
Ws : +n) op ОНА 1953/54 452 7896 2162 111 792 51077 
ы š e eu sa Waya WAP SSSR 1952/53 434 7591 2 622 106 994 54524 
к è MGM ia үл С 1951/52 423 1190 2495 102 124 52 273 
Es Я , UR UE 9 1950/51 414 1059 2478 97 817 49 673 
Vocational 
Nautical schools sri o ros neon 1954/55 10 166 = 341 — 
Commercial schools. : ; OMIT АК... 1954/55 193 35312 18 694 
Higher commercial schools; oe ere 1954/55 5 1*2 000 ld 3 651 1343 
Schools for shop-assistants . ^. . . . . . . . 1954/55 17 564 241 
Schools for machinists and engineers . . | . . 1954/55 15 1152 5 1163 = 
Technical schools... > gap eds ЧЧ у ae р PR S he 
Merci Y ss ШАК a yaw сун 1934/58 2240 a ee | PMIOND 2320378 
quere ^ш aa 1953/54 2241 A En 233 392 19 050 
x wens БИЙ ИИТ 1952/53 2238 E Pi 2336202 2816712 
n TCR ni E 1951/52 2235 sha УБ 2334925 — 1315648 
» Sr HIST oe E, : 1950/51 2232 š З 2234489 12214 815 
Teacher training 
Public training college for rural primary schools . ^. . . 1954/55 1 ee sa 41 41 
Private training colleges for rural primary schools . . . . 1954/55 2 , A3 "i Цоо 
Тош. . . a "T Mr PME 1954/55 3 ДАО EN 10, 1 
» + о E У XM pers 1953/54 3 $ КУ 102 10 
i o A н asss 1952/53 3 im 107 107 
6 Š Я Т ЖЕЛЕ 1951/52 3 106 106 
" : DE do 2 1950/51 3 г $54 109 109 
Higher 
Teacher training 
ini x 54/55 8 4154 135 1461 652 
pate training сина «о E nas Е 1 383 418 3527 1735 
ning colleges e| €- cep anai beu о E 25 1237 453 4994 2387 
Total. — a E tl) t e A ee E eH on St (ud 
И NNUS Wu 1952/53 23 4184 476 3953 1797 
^ š Dire mer SO j 1951/52 21 n x 3 810 1678 
Nom а i ' ç s 1950/51 21 Á ese 3 603 
General and Technical 
Universities А AAA 1954/55 2 465 S $ in 1 563 
echnical university -sciu Е 1954/55 4 185 2 3 610 813 
rofessional schools and colleges. . : . . i s . 1954/: 1 23 587 115 
cademy of fine arts. "o W An OA 1954/55 814 12 647 2555 
otal) es AUS VE AS 1954/55 8 12 395 2431 
^ . Z ME Dita in eth 95355 d Um 12 568 2438 
крй сг Ye Laine 1952/53 8 733 
ж DOC AP DENEN: 1951/52 8 698 12 752 2 430 
Sedes y NN: 1950/51 8 *660 13 607 2 588 


1. Including part-time teachers. 


2. Not including technical schools. 


3. Including part-time students (a total of 39,112 in 1954/55, of which 19,978 girls). 


4, Teachers in institutions on the secondary level areincluded 
with those of institutions on the higher level. 
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Tess < I" METH Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Female Total == 
Adult 
Folk high schools . . . „аг OPERA 3 1954/55 57 дє os 5918 3982 
Agricultural schools k. Sid ect; 1954/55 21 onc mare А m 246 
Domestic science schools S Judd 1954/55 33 tee Ue oe 2 546 
Private post-primary schools ok eer м теле 1954/55 81 TO .. 2093 a 
Evening schools |. x . sib eh дщ, фу, 1954/55 4582 ... ... 07 HI " 
Agricultural courses i RE 5 1 ЗА ee 1954/55 183 e s а 14 
| de кыо ol o ES 
ass d ж vus sd рс АР 1953/54 5 844 ... 329 351 pee 
St, э =» oe ha) Да a eto n 1952/53 5916 330 887 tss 
» . Reds mite - t. 1951/52 5160 306 512 TE 
” +. . . kuy ç w 1950/51 . . 290 359 w 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Average адбой. Prima 

Year Schools enrolment «па роршацоа idees 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 4143 11559 43 444 765 38 
1931 4162 11624 43 445 962 38 
1932 4163 11592 43 446 517 39 446 672 66 
1933 4157 11 790 42 445 632 38 
1934 4177 11 758 42 446 806 38 
1935 4259 12 043 42 437 605 36 
1936 4138 11974 42 429 397 36 
1937 4134 11869 42 422 264 36 421 649 65 
1938 4104 11830 42 415 115 35 
1939 4057 11707 42 402 882 34 
1940 4022 11733 42 396 886 34 
1941 3948 11630 42 391 664 34 
1942 3945 11604 42 389 691 34 391 610 64 
1943 3913 11 700 42 388 681 33 
1944 3871 11543 42 386 150 33 
1945 3842 11 856 42 388 929 33 
1946 3777 11971 42 400 903 33 
1947 3754 12 400 43 407 958 33 405 626 65 
1948 3728 12 508 43 411 508 33 
1949 3681 12 683 43 416 262 33 
1950 3693 12 902 43 434 367 34 
1951 3 652 13 427 44 452 610 34 65 
1952 3 606 13 568 45 475 551 35 465 117 : 
1953 3 563 13 998 45 498 543 36 
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FAROE ISLANDS 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 (in million kroner) 


Object of expenditure Total астро 
Central Government Local authorities 

Total expenditure. . . . e «© s . 841 438 403 
A. Current expenditure > < w a . « « 

Central administration. 2 . . f . È 5 Ul am a 

Pre-primary and primary education. . . . 78 

Secondary education . . . . . 3 Pu uH XH 

Vocational education . © . . . e . 22 al = 

Teacher training). „ 4 « « “ш ЕЁ 13 nh = 

Higher education . +... + we 41 л = 

Special education . vohis ЕИ 17 dt m 

Adult education „  & ¿ v bs) A 87 ay = 

Subsidies to private education . . . x 121 i m 
B. Capital expenditure 5 = . . UU, « 132 7 125 
— n  — n 1 C 


1. Including subsidies by central and local authorities to youth and educational establishments. 


Total population (mid-year estimate): 34.000. 
Total area: 540 square miles; 1,399 square kilometres. 
Population density: 63 per square mile; 24 per square kilometre. 


The school system of the Faroe Islands is identical with that 
of Denmark, and the reader is referred to the preceding 


FAROE ISLANDS 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 20.1 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Danish krone = 0.14 U.S. dollar, 


chapter for details. The control of education is vested in 
the School Inspectorate of the Islands. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Denmark. Statistical Department; School Depart- 
ment of the Faroe Islands. Returns to Unesco question- 
naires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total of 5,855 pupils were enrolled in all publie and private 
schools; this represents about 17 per cent of the total 
population. Municipal and private primary schools enrolled 
4,644 of these pupils, of whom 48 per cent were girls. 
Secondary, vocational and teacher training schools had a 
combined enrolment of 1,008 students, including some part- 
time students in the technical and commercial schools. The 
proportion of girls in all schools at the secondary level was 
only 37 per cent, though the general secondary schools were 
attended by nearly as many girls as boys. The total teaching 


staff numbered about 250, including some part-time teachers, 
More than one-fourth of the primary school teachers, and 
about one-tenth of the secondary and vocational teachers, 
were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was about 32 
in the primary schools and 19 in the general secondary 
schools. Between 1950 and 1954, there were fluctuations in 
total enrolment from year to year, but the net result was 
an increase of about 4 per cent in total enrolment over the 


five-year period. (See Table 1.) 


Educational expenditure. Table 2 gives the expenditure of 
the Danish Government for education in the Faroe Islands, 
for the year 1954/55. This amounted to over 1.5 million 
Danish kroner, or about 46 kroner per inhabitant. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Feci Total PIE 
Pre-primary 
Private kindergart: 
лды др е ss S ККА wens 1954/55 2 4 4 143 90 
” - АЙРА LE Eee cal hi: 1953/54 2 4 4 157 89 
” . . ЕА АМ зе 1952/53 2 4 4 165 95 
ыз s A CA TISSUE. ` . 1951/52 2 4 4 182 98 
Per ita ke ata B y S vins 1950/51 2 3 3 113 65 
Primary 
Monicipal school un ap S tae ОРЕ 1954/55 87 130 25 4281 2026 
Private.schools о US a ODD ERN lees ERES = ag a 1 i М 2 206 
s Ku P BNS A Pad a cta ar, 1953/54 89 1140 138 4 161 2205 
#Ы; эЛ ся {л РИ Mon күү ARE тга челе dd ка 1952/53 89 1139 136 4399 2189 
Miror ОЕР oO 1951/52 89 1137 133 4464 2205 
WF Te аЛ а МЕ nte ete psa С, Mike ken anion amit 1950/51 89 1131 130 4552 2250 
Secondary 
General 
Junior high schools CLARET d M una SORS ЕЛУ armos 1954/55 2 14 3 354 118 
Schools preparing for the preliminereksamen . . | | . 1954/55 2 9 2 160 80 
Course preparing for the preliminareksamen and the 
atudentereksamen, ai а Heu IUS edd e eai e 1954/55 1 8 = 68 26 
T ETE d ACRES ply Be Wisi) АДЕТ КА. 1954/55 5 131 15 582 284 
Орао TERT k te “hoan uya HEREIN: 1953/54 5 131 15 532 252 
acus del. IS ИТ LI ME vallo C MA S 1952/53 5 129 15 511 237 
etre eA ры a ee ¿ANL CS SPS EE te 1951/52 5 128 14 449 203 
ЖИЗ o ЛГА У а res en AE УЧ ТА, 1950/51 5 128 15 463 211 
Vocational 
Public mauticalischool о Ulu St AI тҮ ЫК 1954/55 1 311 — 111 — 
Private technical schools . . . . . . . =, . 1954/55 5 238 3 5191 11 
аца School... IP а e DE 1954/55 2 a7 1 397 314 
ORME an ЧЛ ot ar Al o 1954/55 3 s. 385 
yaaa Ge i eT ук нуш bt 3 d $ | эш 264 
Meese ТОВ ЕА IEA y d e 1952/53 8 257 1 9384 342 
LL YU JOE $I V eri AN siaaa | ЛЮ UTR en RR VR ЦЕ 1951/52 8 259 2 3439 339 
ИН ҮТ EM deu Sir grit IRI ake Н 1950/51 8 358 2 3419 337 
Teacher training 
Public training college 
ЧГ. Сус Pustapa RS ы | а И 1954/55 1 412 2 27 6 
A RCM SM OI I ase hal жерда. у, И а А 1953/54 1 414 2 27 1 
SRU IS УК ЕЕ аА CEDAR РИТА 1952/53 1 414 2 26 2 
e Le NO py tC 1951/52 1 414 2 20 1 
ЖОШУА Poe КОЛГЕ IE n TET 1950/51 1 413 2 14 1 
Adult 
Folk high school 
Total. or ЛИЕ e d aga S 1954/55 1 3 1 60 з 
rs lr ab e а eec etos: 1953/54 1 3 1 41 22 
NINO SEAS ade MS LUE ITO pas 1952/53 1 3 1 40 N 
A aS, leo б КАЛЫЙ ДТ 1951/52 1 3 1 45 28 
te Sy pali i SEE олеш fs 1950/51 1 3 1 44 25 
1. There are, in addition, part-time teachers (5, of which 4 are female, 2. Includi art-ti 
in municipal and private primary schools; 13, of which 3 are female, 3. alae Parties ae ae 
in general secondary schools, 1954/55). 4. The teachers are also employed in the general secondary schools. 
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GREENLAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 26,000. 

Total area: 840,001 square miles; 2,175,600 square kilometres. 

Population density: 0.03 per square mile; 0.01 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 25.6. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The new Danish constitution of 28 May 1953 gave Green- 
land rights equal to those of other Danish provinces. The 
School Act of 27 May 1950 contains the legal provisions 
relating to education in Greenland; this Act also separated 
schools from the Church. 

The general objective of education in Greenland is to 
raise the cultural and vocational standards of the people 
so that they may improve their living conditions by a better 
use of their country’s resources and may assure the good 
administration of their communities. 

School attendance is compulsory from 7 to 14 years of 
age. Some difficulties have arisen in connexion with the 
enforcement of compulsory schooling; the reasons for non- 
attendance are both geographical and economic. Owing to 
the change of climate in Greenland, migration is taking 
place which prevents children from attending school and 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954/55 
(in thousands of Danish kroner) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Totalexpenditure . . . . , , 11532 
A. Current expenditure. . . . . 
Central administration Ses e Em 
Pre-primary and primary education  . 1163 
Secondary education [Miis (agi 95 
MISI education ~. . . . WX 
'eacher training Т NN S . 
Higher education . . . . ES 
Special education . . . . , 14 
Adult education SING ni SD jT 108 
Subsidies to private education . . 90 


B. Capital expenditure. . . . , — 


A A ANO Eee RUNS EE 
1. Expenditure of the Danish Government only. 


GREENLAND 


Official exchange rate: 1 krone = 0.14 U.S. dollar (approx.). 
School year: September to June (230 school days). 


Revised by the Greenland Ministry for the Danish Unesco National 
Commission in December 1956. 


new settlements have grown up where no school facilities 
exist. Epidemics, and the lack of trained teachers, also 
account for non-attendance, but on the whole it may be 
said that the prescribed number of school days is gradually 
being attained, especially in Western Greenland. 

The financial responsibility for education lies with the 
central government; expenditures for establishment costs 
and running expenses, including teachers’ salaries, are 
granted under the annual finance act. 

Western Greenland is divided into 11 school districts. 
In each district a teacher is appointed inspector of schools 
for three years; he may also be responsible for the main 
school (hovedskole) of the district. In each municipality a 
school committee is appointed, consisting of the inspector 
of schools, the local clergyman and the chairman of the 
municipal council. 

Kindergartens (bernehaver) are organized by volun- 
tary organizations and are supported partly through 
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8 9 10 11124418" 94 
туе y 


Bgrneskole 


Efterskole 


Teknisk skole 


GLOSSARY 


borneskole: primary school, at times 
having separate streams for Danish class P. 
and Greenlandic media. 

efterskole: lower secondary school with 
practical course, 

højskole: general secondary school admit- 


ting pupils from the preparatory 


husholdningsskole: 
school of home economics, 
teknisk skole: vocational training school. 


vocational training 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universitet: university. 
B. Seminariet: teacher ‘and theological 
training schools. 


collaboration between these organizations, municipalities 
and parents. There are plans to set up kindergartens in most 
of the settlements in Western Greenland. 

Since 1950 education has been placed under the charge 
of a school board (skoledirektion) with the governor as 
chairman and the dean and the director of schools (skole- 
direktor) as members. The school board is responsible for 
carrying out acts and regulations, inspecting schools and 
appointing teachers who are not commissioned by the King 
or by the Minister for Greenland. 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary schools are organized according to regulations 
published by the school board in 1951. Primary schools can 


in Danish. If the number of children in each grade exceeds 
30, two classes are established. Starting with Grade 3, the 
children are divided into A- and B-classes. In the A-class, 
the medium of instruction is mostly Greenlandic; in the 
B-classes it will gradually be Danish. Instruction in Green- 
landic and religion are always given in Greenlandic. In the 
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all-grade school, classes are organized according to the 
number of children; if the number does not exceed five, 
there is one class, 

The bilingual schools and other schools with more than 
two teachers should have teaching during 230 days of the 
year; other schools with trained teachers should have 215 
days, and schools with untrained teachers (lesere) 200 days 
a year. In the first two grades, teaching hours do not exceed 
four a day, for the following two grades, five hours are the 
maximum and for the upper grades six hours a day. The 
school board may make exceptions to these rules. The 
school year starts on 1 August and the summer holidays 
are from 1 July to 31 August. df 

The curriculum includes the following subjects: religion, 
oral and written Greenlandic, oral and written Danish, 
writing, arithmetic, music, local geography, handicrafts and 
gymnastics (optional). In Grades 3-7 the following subjects 
are added: geography, nature study, history, drawing, 
hygiene and home economies. New textbooks specially 
intended for Greenlandie schools are being prepared by the 
Greenland Department in Denmark; these textbooks will 
gradually replace the old Greenlandic and Danish books in 
the schools where instruction is given in Greenlandic. | 

Teaching staff is divided into the following categories: 
kateketer, teachers trained at the teacher training college at 
Godthåb, which Bives a two-year course to students who 
have completed realskole (four-year school equivalent to 


GREENLAND 


Danish middle examination schools); smákateketer, teachers 
trained at the school in Egedesminde which is now closed; 
and lesere, private persons who teach in certain settlements. 
In some places the clergyman also takes part in the teaching. 
Thirty per cent of Greenlandic teachers belong to the first 
category. 

Teachers from Denmark are also sent out to teach in the 
larger schools. The number of posts for Danish teachers was 
24 during the budget year 1954/55. The salary range was 
8,965-13,004 kroner, increasing every third year and with 
appropriate allowances, and the journey to and from Green- 
land paid. Only Danish teachers with at least two years’ 
teaching practice are sent out. They have to take an exami- 
nation in the Greenlandic language, history and civilization, 
besides the usual training for primary school teachers. 

Starting with the school year 1954, a school doctor has 
examined the pupils in the larger schools, but lack of 
doctors has not yet permitted that this service be extended 
to all schools. Dental care is provided in the larger schools. 
School meals are not provided. Scholarships enable the best 
pupils in Greenlandic schools to receive further education 
in Denmark. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Owing to the scattered settlements further development of 
the school system is difficult. There are 155 localities in 
which education takes place in a more or less developed 
form. It is not easy to get sufficiently qualified teachers. 
The training college at Godthåb cannot educate teachers 
fast enough to keep pace with the normal retirement of 
kateketer, to say nothing of producing extra teachers so that 
the employment of unqualified læsere might gradually cease. 
The concentration of the population proceeds slowly, so the 
school service is unable to offer any better possibilities of 
education to a larger number of children in each district. 
Considering that the children are scattered over so many 
school localities, each with a comparatively small number 
of pupils, it is not feasible to send out to these schools 
teachers educated in Denmark, where there is a scarcity of 
teachers even in the primary schools. Moreover the engage- 
ment of an additional number of teachers is dependent on 
the building of schools and of houses for the teachers, 
particularly in places where it is assumed that there will 
be a sufficient number of children in the years to come. 

The school building programme has therefore heen con- 
centrated around the larger places, where more than 50 per 
cent of the children live, and thus outposts and minor 
settlements have remained behind. One of the essential 
problems is how these places may also share in the general 
development. 


Pre-primary. It is the aim that there should be one or more 
kindergartens in each of the larger settlements. The problem 
1s to secure the means which the necessary building activity 
will require. The possibility of erecting kindergarten classes 


in association with the schools has been considered; this 
problem can only be tackled when the other and more 
urgent school problems have been solved. 


Primary. An attempt has been made locally to solve the 
problem of the scattered population in North Greenland 
by the erection of a boarding school at Thule in 1955, with 
accommodation for 24 children. The older children (10- 
14 years) are instructed during the winter months from 
October to the end of March, the younger children (7-9 
years) during the summer from May to the end of August. 
The teaching pays regard to the milieu in which the children 
are to grow up, lessons are given in the use of kayaks, 
harpoons, fire-arms, and dog-driving, building of kayaks 
and sledges to the boys, preparation and sewing of skins 
as well as home economics to the girls. The population has 
adopted a favourable attitude to the school and its teaching. 
The erection of similar boarding schools aiming at fulfilling 
local needs is contemplated at Angmagssalik (East Green- 
land), where the population is especially scattered, and at 
Igaliko, the centre of sheep farming in South Greenland, 
the sheep farms likewise being in scattered positions. 

It is the aim of the school service that all schools with 
40 children or more should have fully trained teachers. For 
this purpose 132 teachers are required (today there are only 
80) but to reach this goal the necessary schools and dwelling 
houses for the teachers will have to be built. 

To fill theneed in the smaller places, including all teaching 
in Greenlandic, about 132 Greenlandic teachers are likewise 
required, but it is difficult to attract a sufficient number of 
young people. It is a question of salary and, here also, 
a question of dwellings. In the next ten years at least eight 
teachers will have to be educated every year. The form and 
content of teacher training has therefore been renewed, in 
order to attract young people. In 1950 five pupils from the 
high schools applied for this type of education. 

The number of children is increasing—2-3 per cent 
annually—and it is doubtful therefore, whether the schools 
that are built will be large enough. This can only partly be 
computed statistically, as the effects of the concentration 
of the population cannot be calculated in advance, nor can 
movements owing to change of trade—nor how many 
children will attend the main schools in the districts. 

It is planned gradually to set up boarding establishments 
at all the main schools, with accommodation for between 
18 and 40 pupils recommended for admittance by the smaller 
schools within the district. In this way all the children may 
obtain the best available education. 

As to the methods of teaching, there is an experimental 
attitude. In certain places stress is now laid on freehand 
drawing and sloyd (handwork) for small children. In the 
teaching of Danish the most modern principles of language- 
teaching are tried out. The general object is to give the 
children confidence in themselves, in their capacities and 
possibilities and creative powers. In this way it should be 
possible to free the children of their as a rule receptive, 
somewhat passive, attitude. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Denmark. Statistical Department. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53, In the school year 1953/54, 
there were 4,578 pupils enrolled in 155 public primary 
schools and 1 middle school, not including 2,738 adults and 
adolescents attending continuation schools and eveni 
classes. Total staff in all schools comprised 302 teachers. 
Compared with 1950, there was an increase of 10 per cent 
in total enrolment, but more than one-third in the number 
of teachers. Proportions of girls’ enrolment and women 
teachers are not known. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows an increase of 25 
per cent in total primary school enrolment between 1937 
and 1953. There have been 70 or more pupils enrolled for 
every 100 children estimated to be 5-14 years old. This 
implies full enrolment of school-age children in a primary 
school course of seven years. Owing to the sparsity of the 
population, and the necessity of maintaining schools for 
small numbers of children, the average pupil-teacher ratio 
remains less than 20. In 1950, it was reported that 65 out 
of 161 settlements had fewer than 10 pupils each. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Level of education and type of institution 


Primary 
Каре primary schools 


General 
Public middle school 
"Total с.о; 


RETENTO I COR leon TRI RA ET ng 
Pree eS bs s e oie ere "Тр DST UI 


Adult 


Continuation schools for adolescents... , 
Evening Kc of primary and vocational education 
otal . . . . . . . . . . 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure by the Danish 
Government, on education in Greenland, amounted to 7.6 
million kroner in 1954/55, averaging about 300 kroner per 
inhabitant. Capital expenditure constituted about one-third 
of the total. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954/55 
(in thousand Danish kroner) 


‘Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure .° . . . , , 17 636 

А. Current expenditure. . . . , 5 064 
Central administration TY АРИЙ — 
о E inel E: 

B. Capital expenditure. . . , , 2572 


1, Expenditure of the Danish Government only. 


Students enrolled 


Number of 
institutions Total Female 
1953/54 1302 ... 4537 
1952/53 1286 oe 4411 
1951/52 1261 4213 
1950/51 1225 4156 
1953/54 1. ... 4 10 
1952/53 Es. Te 26 4 
1951/52 s 16 3 
1950/51 фа 16 3 
1953/54 3 110 37 
1953/54 1 2 628 
1953/54 з; . 2738 . 
1952/53 1 2 269 
1951/52 1 1797 
1950/51 1 453 


1. Teachers of adult and secondary education are included with those of primary schools. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusric Primary Scuoors 


Teachers? Pupils Esti 
ae eae — : eei. | ehid population | uper 
o Per cent female Total Per teacher? (thousands) аена) ratio 
1937 116 2 
07 3 3621 17 3.6 47 78 
1940 126 220 wee 
1941 141 221 ve 3956 is 
1942 128 220 iy) 3 926 18 3.9 5.2 76 
6 sd. 3 u 

1944 eu 4 s ides 5 

i i R 
1945 116 224 
1946 16 229 3872 H 
1947 125 221 3917 18 3.9 5. 9 
1948 123 219 3989 18 3 i 2 
1949 123 217 4063 19 
1950 169 225 41 
1951 162 261 425 16 
1952 156 286 4411 15 43 6.1 71 
1953 155 302 es 4531 15 


1, Prior to 1950 number of school rooms. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,404,000. 

Total area: 18,816 square miles; 48,734 square kilometres. 

Population density: 128 per square mile; 49 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 26.9. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
57.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


At the end of last century (1895), the General Law on Public 

;ducation made educational administration the responsi- 
bility of a higher council of education, provincial councils 
and local committees. Primary and teacher training schools 
Were under the jurisdiction of the provincial boards, and 
the central colleges and the professional institute came 
under the higher board of education. 

1902. A directorate of teacher training was created. The 
central colleges were abolished and replaced by training 
Schools for element: and secondary teachers and by 
escuelas de bachilleres (secondary schools). The general law 


D 


2. Including teachers in the two secondary schools. 


OMINICAN REPUBLIC 


National income (1955 estimate): 513.1 million pesos. 

Official exchange rate: 1 Dominican peso = 1 U.S. dollar. 

School year: from mid-September to mid-June (approximately 
40 weeks). 


Prepared by the Dominican Commission for Intellectual Co- 
operation in June 1956. 


on education was amended. A higher board of adminis- 
tration and a special board of administration were placed 
in charge of all forms of education except for teacher 
training and ecclesiastical and vocational education. An 
inspector of education was appointed in each provincial 
capital, and a special committee was set up in each com- 
mune and administrative district. 

1914. The organic statutory code on public education 
was promulgated. It laid down that the Minister of Edu- 
cation should be principally responsible for education and 
should direct publie instruction in collaboration with a 
National Council of Education, the provincial councils and 
the district education committees. Technical direction and 
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inspection were to be the principal responsibility of a super- 
intendent of education and of the provincial supervisors 
and municipal inspectors of public education. Education 
was divided into official public, semi- 


categories. 


1917. The Compulsory Education Act specified the duties 
of guardians (parents or other Persons in charge of and 
exercising authority over children of compulsory school 


age). 


1918. The Law on the Administration of Public Edu- 
cation was promulgated, laying down rules for the organi- 
zation, operation and work of the National Council of 
Education (Consejo Nacional de Educación), as the highest 
authority responsible for drawing up and approving pro- 
grammes and syllabuses of study and activities in pre- 
secondary education, 
ing studies, tests and 


primary, primary, intermediate and 


and for dealing with questions concern 
examinations, and the award of certificates and diplomas, 

1930. Law No. 53 provided for the revision of all laws 
and regulations governing education, and set up a com- 


mittee on educational reform. 


1931. Law No. 144 reorganized the teaching profession, 
made provision for qualifying examinations for teachers 
not holding an academic degree, and laid down the qualifi- 


cations required for teaching. 


1931. Ordinance No. 192 of the National Council of 
Education declared it to be a matter of public interest that 
associations of parents, teachers and friends of every school 
in the Republic should be set up to ensure co-operation 
between parents and teachers, and to stimulate private 


initiative on behalf of education. 


1941. A law provided for the establishment of up to 5,000 


1. Secretario de Estado de Educación y 
Bellas Artes: Secretary of State for 
Education and Fine Arts; member of 
the President’s cabinet responsible for 
education and ex-officio chairman of 
the National Council for Education 
(Consejo Nacional de Educación). Is 
assisted in administrative and execu- 
tive duties by two under-secretaries 
(subsecretarios). 

2. Instituto Politécnico Loyola: Loyola 
Polytechnical Institute, 

3. Escuela Superior de Peritos Conta- 
dores: College of Accountancy. 

4. Escuela Nacional de Artes y Oficios: 
National School of Arts and Crafts. 

5. Inspector técnico: official responsible 
for the pedagogical inspection of 
the school system. 

6. Bibliotecas: libraries section. 

7. Canje y difusión cultural: cultural dif- 
fusion and exchange programmes; 
includes financial assistance to writers 
and artists. 

8. Cooperación intelectual: section con- 
cerned with promotion of intellectual 
co-operation. 
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official and private 


matters. 


GLOSSARY 


9. Servicio médico escolar: School health 
service, 

10. Otros servicios: other services and 
officials including the chief. adminis- 
trative officer (oficial mayor), bureau 
of personnel, statistics, salaries, re- 
cords, supplies, etc. 

11. Dirección General de Deportes: Direc- 
torate-General of Sport. 

12. Inspección general y instructores de 
educación física: Physical education 
inspectors and instructors, 

13. Escuela Nacional de Educación Fisica: 
National Physical Education School. 

4. Comisiones deportivas nacionales: na- 
tional sports committees, 

15. Comisiones deportivas provinciales: 
provincial sports committees, 

16. Dirección General de la Educación Pri- 
maria, Intermedia, Secundaria y Nor- 
makieta Directorate-General of Pri- 
mary, Intermediate, Second. and 
Teacher Education. E 

17. Instituto Técnico Pedagégico: Institute 
of Education. 

18. Dirección General de Bellas Artes: 
Directorate-General of Fine Arts, 


teacher training, 
vocational, techni 


rural primary schools and set up a special form of school 
organization with the aim of elimi 

1951. A new Organic Law on Education (No. 2962) was 
approved, embodying all previous regulations and laying 
down in detail the basic policy of Dominican education, 
This law recognizes and organizes the following types of 
education: nursery; primary; intermediate; secondary; 
rural, primary and secondary; further 
cal and artistic education; special edu- 
cation; university education. University education is 
governed by special laws. Primary instruction, which is 
compulsory for all children between the ages of 7 and 14, 
is also completely free of charge in official schools, 

The law on compulsory primary education amended the 
Compulsory Education Act of 1917 and brought up to date 
the legal provisions governing relations between parents or 
guardians and the school—as regards free and compulsory 
primary education—by allowing the associations of parents 
and friends of the school to take part in dealing with these 


ating illiteracy. 


19, Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes: 
National School of Fine Arts. 

20. Conservatorio Nacional de Musica y 
Declamación: National Conservatory 
of Music and Elocution. x 

21. Orquesta Sinfénica Nacional: National 
Symphony Orchestra. 

22. Escuela Elemental de Musica: School 
of Music. Ы 

23. Teatro-Escuela de Arte Nacional: 
Theatre-School of National Art. 1 

24. Campaña Trujillo de Alfabetización: 
Trujillo Literacy Campaign. 

25. Intendentes de educación de departa- 
mento: provincial superintendents of 
education (one for each departamento: 
Azua, San Cristobal, Ciudad Trujillo, 
La Vega, Santiago). Jr yee 

26. Inspectores de educación: district in- 
Spectors. 

27. Escuelas: urban, rural and emergency 
primary schools and other institutions 
under the jurisdiction of the district 
inspector. 

28. Unidades de alfabetización de adultos: 
adult literacy classes. 
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1953. The two-year school-building programme was 
begun. It was completed in 1955, when 110 schools had 
been built at a cost of about 10 million pesos. They include 
schools of up to 40 classes, with dining-rooms, laboratories, 
libraries, workshops for handicrafts, gymnasiums, and in a 
few cases, swimming pools. This programme also included the 
construction of a Palace of Fine Arts and a sports stadium. 

1954. Under the Concordat signed by the Dominican 
Government and the Holy See, the education provided by 
the State in public schools shall be guided by the principles 
of Catholic doctrine and ethics. In all public schools, the 
Catholic religion and ethics shall be taught to all pupils 
whose parents or guardians do not ask in writing for them 
to be excused from such instruction. Е urthermore, the 
Dominican State guarantees to the Catholic Church full 
liberty to establish and maintain schools of all types and 
levels under ecclesiastical authority; certificates awarded 
by primary schools of this class will have the same value 
as those awarded by the corresponding State institutions. 

1955. Trujillo Campaign for Total Literacy. This struggle 
against ignorance was initiated in 1941, with the establish- 
ment of the emergency schools. In 1952 began the big 
campaign which, by March 1955, had made it possible to 
reduce the national figures for adult illiteracy by 150,000. 
In his historic message of 26 March 1955, Generalissimo 
Trujillo laid down once for all the rules to be followed for 
the total eradication of illiteracy in the Dominican Republic. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Paragraph 4 of Article 6 of the Constitution (10 January 
1947) refers to education: ‘The following rights are re- 
cognized as inherent in the human personality: . . . Freedom 
of education. Primary instruction shall be under the super- 
vision of the State, and shall be compulsory for children of 
school age, in the form established by law. In official insti- 
tutions, this instruction, as well as that provided by schools 
E: agriculture, manual arts and domestic economy, shall be 
ees 


Aims. The Dominican Republic’s present educational policy 
is reflected in its school legislation and in daily teaching 
practice. Its aims, as stated at the beginning of all the 
Syllabuses which teachers are required to follow in their 
classes, are to prepare pupils for living in their natural 
environment and in society, and for developing their own 
TERMS. and to equip them to become members of the 

ominican community, deriving benefit from and contri- 
buting to the national culture. Nor do the syllabuses neglect 
the pupil’s training in the great ideals of Americanism and 
universal brotherhood, in accordance with the recommen- 
dations of Unesco. 


Compulsory education. Compulsory primary education is 
governed by Law No. 2962 of June 1951. Primary education 
is compulsory for children of 7 to 14 years of age, in places 
where official schools providing it exist. Parents and all 
persons in charge of and exercising authority over children 
liable to school attendance must enrol them at a primary 
school and see that they attend it during the hours pre- 
scribed. Children subject to compulsory school attendance 
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may receive the required instruction in public or private 
schools or in the home of their guardians. 

Representatives of the public authorities and other 
officials responsible for police duties are required to prose- 
cute parents who do not fulfil the obligations laid down by 
the law, and to conduct to school any truant children whom 
they may come upon during school hours. Inspectors of 
education have the responsibility of enforcing the school 
attendance regulations in their respective areas, and help 
is provided also by the associations of parents and friends 
of the school. 

The law provides for certain penalties to be imposed upon 
persons or private institutions that fail in their duties with 
regard to compulsory schooling. These penalties may con- 
sist in fines, dismissal, or closing of the institution. The 
economic situation of parents sometimes makes it difficult 
to apply all the provisions of the law. 

In order to spread compulsory education, new schools 
have also been created, such as rural elementary schools, 
graded primary schools and emergency schools. Mention 
must also be made of the useful assistance given by as- 
sociations of parents and friends of the school in rural 
areas. The Comité Nacional del Desayuno Escolar (National 
School Meals Committee), through the assistance it gives 
in the matter of food an: clothing, is also helping to make 
compulsory education universal. 

An inspector of education may issue a written certificate 
exempting parents from their obligations under the law in 
the following cases: (a) when children are suffering from 
contagious or repulsive diseases, or from physical defects 
or mental incapacity which make it impossible for them to 
receive education at school, provided that the reasons for 
exemption are matters of common knowledge or are duly 
attested by a medical certificate; (b) when the parent 
makes arrangements for the education of the child at home 
under the direction of competent teachers; (c) when the 
parent proves that the child does not obey him; (d) when 
children are absolutely obliged to work in order to earn a 
livelihood. The parent or guardian is exempt from the 
obligations established by the law (a) when in possession 
of a written authorization granted in accordance with the 
requirements of the law; (b) when in possession of evidence 
that the child in his charge has completed his primary 
education; (c) when in possession of a certificate showing 
that the child in his charge has been refused admission to 
any of the official primary schools at which he should have 
been enrolled, or when the parent can prove that, after 
having attempted to enrol the child, he has asked for a 
certificate of non-enrolment, which has not been sent to 
him; (d) when he can show that the child’s home is more 
than 4 kilometres from the nearest official primary school, 
or that material obstacles prevent the child in his charge 
from reaching the place where the school in which he should 
be enrolled is located. 


Administrative pattern: The diagram on page 317 shows the 
general pattern of educational administration. 


Finance. Education is financed from the general budget of 
the Republic. The public authorities make grants-in-aid to 
most private schools. These grants amount to about 300,000 
pesos a year. 
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Supervision. Chapter 5 of the Organic Law on Education 
(No. 2929, June 1951) relates to the inspectors of education, 
and divides the territory into districts, each under the 
charge of an inspector of education. The inspectors’ duties 
include: (a) instruction and guidance of their subordinates 
on educational and administrative matters; (b) the enforce- 
ment of regulations issued by the Ministry of Education 
and Fine Arts and by the National Council of Education, 
and of the orders of the director of education; (c) for at least 
two hours of each working day in the inspection of schools 
under their jurisdiction; (d) ensuring that the education 
provided in these schools is good and effective; (e) making 
nominations to the appropriate director of education for 
appointments to vacant headships of nursery, primary, 
intermediate and literacy schools in their districts, and of 
any vocational and special schools that the National 
Council of Education has placed under their immediate 
supervision. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system may be seen in the 
diagram on page 320. 

Pre-primary education may begin in the kindergartens 
from 4 years of age onward. Nursery education in private 
establishments is governed by the official regulations and 
syllabuses, and is under the supervision of the State. 


Primary schools 


There are both public and private schools. Public schools 
may be official or semi-official institutions, depending on 
whether they are maintained entirely out of public funds 
or, in the case of colleges and schools receiving grants-in-aid 
from the State, only in part. There is also complete freedom 
of private education, and any person, corporation, as- 
sociation or society may found educational establishments 
and give instruction in any branch of knowledge without 
being required first to obtain a licence or to comply with 
official regulations, syllabuses, methods or texts, except in 
the case of primary education, which is always subject to 
the official regulations, syllabuses and texts, and is super- 
vised by the State. 

Primary education consists of a cycle lasting six years 
(divided into three grados each comprising a two-year 
course), known as elementary primary education; this leads 
to a two-year course, known as intermediate education, 
which provides an introduction to secondary education. 
The intermediate course is available in the urban primary 
schools of the communes and in separate liceos de educación 
intermedia (intermediate schools) in cities where there are 
large numbers of children of school age. 

The rural primary schools, though the elementary course 
extends over five years, generally follow the same syllabus 
as the urban schools. The difference is one of emphasis, 
Since the rural school is directed to giving these children 
a practical education with a farming bias, and firm ties with 
their environment, and providing them with knowledge 
useful to them in their daily life. 

The five-year programme of rural education is not 
completely carried out in all rural schools. So-called 


emergency schools have been founded in places where there 
are very few pupils; these were instituted by Generalissimo 
Trujillo in 1941 as the first stage in his great campaign for 
literacy and educational extension. The rural emergency 
school can provide the first two or, under a recent reform, 
the first three classes; later, as the needs of the growing 
population require, new courses can be added, until the 
School becomes a rural primary school with four or five 
classes covering the whole syllabus and staffed by the 
necessary teachers. Each rural school has its school garden; 
and four pilot schools have been established, in agreement 
with the Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de Educación, 
to develop this side of the school's work and stock-raising 
activities. 

The primary school year consists of nine months? work 
spread over some forty weeks. The divisions of the year are 
as follows: first term (four months): 16 September to 
15 February; Christmas holidays: 23 December to 6 January; 
second term (four months): 16 February to 15 June; Easter 
holidays: one week. 

Pupils attend school from Monday to Friday inclusive. 
Each day consists of 4 hours of class instruction in the 
morning and 3j hours in the afternoon, with 15 minutes 
between each 45-minute class period. 


Curriculum and methods. In summary form, the primary 
education syllabus (Ordinance No. 842.50) covers the 
following subjects in each of the six classes: Spanish 
language; mathematics; social studies; observation and 
nature study; artistic, manual and physical exercises. Each 
of these five groups receives five classroom hours a week 
in each class. 

In the intermediate school syllabus, the subjects have 
been chosen in consideration of the special features of this 
stage of education: the subjects studied in primary school 
are reviewed and amplified, being no longer presented as a 
group, but rather as independent fields of study, showing 
the basic principles of their differentiation and scientific 
systematization, as this is regarded as the most appropriate 
policy for intermediate education, leading on to secondary 
studies. 

Dominican schools are founded upon the principles of 
the activity school. Mere memory work has been cut out, 
and the emphasis in the teaching is rather on stimulating 
work by the pupil. Study programmes and syllabuses are 
inspired by the most advanced educational theories, and a 
compromise has been reached between the free and re- 
stricted tendencies; the syllabuses are neither synthetical 
nor analytical, but a combination of the two, providing 
guidance for teachers while leaving them a certain freedom 
of interpretation. Š 

The Decroly centres of interest are used in the lower 
grades, and the global method, with certain adaptations 
required by the educational system in the Dominican 
Republic, is successfully employed for the simultaneous 
teaching of reading and writing. The Lourenço Filho ABC 
tests are also used to good effect in constituting homogene- 
ous groups in the primary classes. 


Examination system. Education is free and compulsory for 
all children between the ages of 7 and 14, and at the end 
of the course pupils who have successfully completed the 
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escuela de artes plásticas y müsica: school 
providing vocational training in fine 
arts and music, 

escuela de artes y oficios: school providing 
vocational training in applied arts and 
crafts, 

escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

escuela normal: teacher training college; 
may be organized solely for training of 
teachers in urban primary schools 
(magisterio primario) or may also have 
post-secondary courses for teachers in 
secondary schools (profesorado secun- 
dario), in which case it is known as an 
escuela normal superior. 
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Escuela primaria rural 


Escuela primaria urbana 


Escuela normol rural 


Magisterio primario Profesorado secundario 


2° ciclo 


GLOSSARY 


escuela normal rural: teacher training 
school for teachers in rural primary 
schools, 

escuela primaria rural: rural primary 
school with practical bias related to 
needs of environment. 

escuela primaria urbana: urban primary 
school. 

escuela rural de emergencia; incomplete 
rural primary school. 

jardin de la infancia: pre-primary school. 

liceo intermedio (liceo de educación inter- 
media): lower general secondary school. 

liceo secundario (liceo de educación secun- 
daria): upper general secondary school 
with course Providing three years of 


Escuela de comercio 


general study and a final year of speciali- 
zation (in philosophy, or mathematics 
and physics, or physics and natural 
sciences), leading to baccalaureate. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University of Santo Domingo (facul- 
ties of dentistry, law, medicine, phar- 
macy and chemistry, philosophy, 
Science and engineering, veterinary 
science and agronomy), Loyola Poly- 
technic Institute, College of Accoun- 
tancy, and various national schools of 
advanced professional training. 
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last class are awarded the primary school-leaving certificate 
(certificado oficial de suficiencia en los estudios primarios). 
The minimum period of school attendance for the award 
of this certificate is four years, but the course usually takes 
five years in rural areas, and six in urban. Objective tests 
are used in the examinations. 

The Catholic schools, under the terms of the Concordat 
between the Dominican Government and the Holy See, 
hold their own examinations and award primary and inter- 
mediate certificates. 


Teaching staff. Teachers receive their training at rural 
teacher training schools, primary teacher training schools 
(escuelas normales del magisterio primario) and teacher 
training colleges. These last two types of institution train 
urban primary teachers. 

Those who have not received adequate training attend 
regular summer courses at which they broaden their 
knowledge and learn about recent progress in educational 
methods. Courses have also been organized for head teachers 
and inspectors of education. 

Candidates for appointment to teaching posts in rural 
and urban primary and intermediate schools must satisfy 
the following requirements: (a) have reached the age of 18; 
(b) suffer from no communicable disease or physical defect 
which would incapacitate them for teaching; (c) hold a 
primary teacher's diploma for urban primary and inter- 
mediate education, or a rural teacher's diploma for rural 
primary education. When there are not enough certificated 
teachers in any branch of education, the Executive, on the 
recommendation of the Secretariat of State for Education 
and F'ine Arts, may appoint as teachers persons who do not 
hold the required diplomas but who have the necessary 
ability and experience. No established teacher may be 
suspended or dismissed except on evidence of serious reasons 
affecting his competence or his moral character. 

In the appointment and promotion of members of the 
national education service, account is taken of the recom- 
mendations of their immediate superiors and of their 
qualifications, competence, seniority and conduct and also 
on their published writings with a bearing on the educational 
service, 

There is a system of retirement pensions for teachers, 

amounting to 60 per cent of the final salary received and, 
in many cases, to almost the whole of that salary. Women 
teachers are granted two months' maternity leave on full 
pay, 
The Secretariat of State for Education and Fine Arts, 
with the approval of the Executive, plans to compile a 
register of teachers, head teachers, inspectors and adminis- 
trative staff of the national education service; this register 
will show all posts and the salaries attached to them. 

Faults committed by officials and employees of the 
national education service may be punishedby the following 
scale of penalties, which must be applied with justice and 
impartiality: private reproof, remarks in the service record, 

nes, suspension without pay, and dismissal. 
Welfare schemes for teachers have been introduced, 
including a housing council for State teachers, the benefits 
of which are extended to the whole staff of the Department 
of Education. Under this scheme, they are able, for amodest 
sum—2 per cent of their salary—to acquire a house for 


which they pay what they would have paid as rent. To date, 
257 houses have been allocated. 


Welfare services 


The health of schoolchildren is the responsibility of the 
School Health Service, which has the co-operation of the 
Secretariat of State for Public Health and the Medical 
Service. Blood tests, X-ray and dental services are provided 
for Dominican schoolchildren, whose health standards are 
improving year by year. Mass vaccinations have also been 
carried out, including the BCG vaccination against tuber- 
culosis. 

There is a Junior Red Cross attached to the Dominican 
Red Cross, and more and more Dominican children are 
joining the Boy Scout movement. 

The associations of parents and friends of the school 
co-operate both in education itself and in social work. They 
constitute a national association with as many branches as 
there are schools in the country, and help one another as 
they help the teachers. They afford the State economic 
assistance, especially in rural areas, and co-operate in the 
building and repairing of schools; they also organize func- 
tions to collect funds for enlarging school libraries. 

The State has organized school meals and clothing 
services, through which thousands of children are provided 
with substantial lunches, free of charge, and with uniforms 
and shoes at cost price, payable in small instalments. In 
1955, 57,306 pupils benefited from the school meals scheme, 
and 334,251 pesos were spent on it. A recent development 
of this service has been the distribution of clothing to the 
poorest children, as part of the total literacy campaign. 
This scheme is operated mainly by donations from private 
individuals and from religious and philanthropic institutions. 

In view of the importance of the school savings movement 
and the development of co-operative undertakings, the 
Congress of the Dominican Republic has approved the 
establishment of these new socio-economic school insti- 
tutions, which will help to foster the habit of thrift and 
co-operation among children. The social side of the atten- 
tion given to children's health is to be seen in the establish- 
ment of school holiday camps at the seaside and in the 
mountains; in this work the Dominican Red Cross and the 
Secretariat of State for Publie Health have co-operated. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Dominican Republic. Dirección General de Esta- 
distica; Secretaria de Estado de Educación y Bellas Artes. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all schools, not including adults attending 
evening primary schools and literacy classes, was over 
420,000, which represents approximately 18 per cent of 
the total population. Of the total number, nearly 95 per 
cent were pupils in primary and intermediate schools, and 
5 per cent were students in secondary, vocational and 
teacher training schools, and at the university. The pro- 
portion of girls enrolled was about 50 per cent in the primary 
schools, 47 per cent in the secondary schools, and 56 per 
cent in the vocational schools. The number of women 
students at the university is not available, but may be 
estimated at about 20 per cent of the total university 
enrolment. The numbers of teachers are not available for 
1954, but in 1952/53, there were about 5,000 teachers in all, 
with an average ratio of 62 pupils per teacher in primary 
schools and 17 pupils per teacher in secondary schools. At 
that time the proportion of women was 80 per cent among 
the primary school teachers and 58 per cent among the 
secondary school teachers. There was a 73 per cent increase 
in primary school enrolment between 1950 and 1954, mainly 
due to the sudden increase between 1953 and 1954. Secondary 
school enrolment, including vocational and teacher traini 
schools, increased 15 per cent in the same period. Enrolment 
at the university, however, increased 32 per cent. (See 
Table 2.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS? 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 shows two series of data, 
the first relating to primary and secondary school enrolment 
between 1935 and 1944, the second series on primary schools 
only between 1945 and 1954. The total enrolment in 1944, 
was made up as follows: emergency schools, 152,479; lower 
primary schools, 46,504; higher primary schools, 4,828; 
secondary and vocational schools, 7,900; special schools, 
1,065. Between 1943 and 1944, there was an increase in 
emergency school enrolment from about 73,000 to 152,000, 
which accounts for the remarkable sudden increase in total 
primary and secondary school enrolment shown for 1944 in 
the table. Since 1945, the enrolment in all primary schools 
has grown from 213,000 to nearly 400,000, mainly due to 
another sudden increase in 1954. The average primary school 
enrolment in the period 1950-54 was 274,000, which gives 
a ratio of 45 as related to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old. 


Expenditure on education. Total current expenditure on 
education budgeted for 1955 was 9.7 million pesos. This 
represents an average expenditure of 4 pesos per inhabitant, 
or 1.9 per cent of the estimated national income. Of the 
total amount, 32 per cent was reported as budgeted ex- 
penditure for central administration, 22 percent for primary 
education, 18 per cent for secondary and vocational edu- 
cation, 8 per cent for higher education, and the rest for 
other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


Teachers Estimated А 
Year Schools enrolment | child крек, сни 
Total Per cent female Per teacher | (thousands) т олкы) ratio 

1934 ae oe dis 
1935 859 1721 63 103 519 60 
1936 898 1910 61 112 722 59 
1937 881 1974 62 113871 58 112 465 24 
1938 922 2 096 63 115 703 55 
1939 $51 2 260 63 116 574 52 
1940 957 2216 62 131 565 58 
1941 933 2304 63 130 032 56 

9 64 127 887 28 
1943 961 2387 65 127511 5 zi px 
1944 2109 3 663 61 212 776 58 
1945 2139 212 834 za 
1946 2181 219 509 3 
1947 258 d wi = 
1948 2405 4356 226 395 52 a a md 
1949 Bee 4 606 13 230 701 0 
1950 2304 229 
1951 2 438 240 394 
1952 2427 251 790 
1953 2450 251 179 aM, SH - 
1954 3 682 398 608 Я 


1. Data for 1935-1944 include secondary school enrolment, 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Е арй Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public emergency rural primary schools . . . . . , 1954/55 2098 TA 119 996 57 908 
Public rural primary schools esa ptos е, 1954/55 1115 ... 146 538 71305 
Private rural primary schools + ү: 1954/55 19 biz 5 953 481 
Public urban primary and intermediate schools. CR CERIS: 1954/55 147 SES eR 105 213 53 346 
Private urban primary and intermediate schools... , 1954/55 118 PR e 10 420 4 886 
Aided urban primary and intermediate schools s Ln Рр 1954/55 36 DY RH 7020 5443 
HE к, (Le, farm) schools, „1, С n 195035 $ 149 wee wey os 468 4 2 
otal, . A IM a 1954/. 682 ... ... 608 197 7: 
AA x IS 1953/54 2450 ig ve 251 179 йй 
D б bing’ m "© {:ж dd 1952/53 2427 ... ... 251 790 
Aj š : beer 1951/52 2438 e AES 240 394 
. . Che stdin 1950/51 2304 ... ‚++ 229 943 ... 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools + s324 Urep ap TE 1954/55 28 A 7801 3576 
Private secondary schools |... «s,s | =) #4 yal АИ 1954/55 15 . ... 733 357 
Aided secondary schools See k ç Qa LIS im S E 1954/55 24 ... ... 1103 644 
Total. . Loic; ^. Ct PS Эа: 1954/55 67 ... ... 9637 4577 
$ э n а ч РСБИ 1953/54 61 ... < 10 374 ... 
” . . oy lice: | a рус Sete DUE iL ka 1952/53 55 ... ... 9312 ... 
PE a ta ч TTD wa 1951/52 58 ... ... 9110 ... 
"m F ra O AS 1950/51 45 ... ... 8262 vias 
Vocational 
Public vocational schools |... . « «© «© «© s 1954/55 52 ra ... 3898 2225 
Private vocational schools . а. oin "0 1954/55 19 ... ... 1161 695 
Aided vocational schools = ¿TRATAR a t pas 1954/55 56 535 hee 4252 2323 
Total . "CEN Ads HOME id |e 1954/55 127 ... ... 9311 5 243 
so v ү.» ^а TENTE PISIS LUE ES 1953/54 116 ... ... 7 690 ... 
” = o o T. MEE A TM 1952/53 96 ... ... 8181 UM 
” o . . . . s anie s Maca Scie 1951/52 122 ... ... 8181 ... 
” ote a Marti tot AA 1950/51 119 ... ... 8262 NS 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training colleges . . . + «© . ,, 1954/55 3 167 154 
Public rural teacher training schools . . o œ «© «© « 1954/55 2 ra PU 
Total. . 0 ш ме A s : TAS A 240 5 
Р w S c ç ° A У 3 1952/53 4 225 ... 
” н Uc t ыў IM. 1951/52 4 s Nr 202 Pu 
i ; EAR Wu TACA а ae 1950/51 4 Em m 200 ES 
Higher 
University 3.009 
СТО ОЮ етте T 2 780 
MET IRSE wraps /54 2443 
wo =) Ja ГЕ tic tti tata 99 1932/33 1 2443 
E eo р В eae 1951/52 1 dee 
i à ° i Пааа аА MAT 0T 1 e tis + 
Adult 
1954/55 13 680 
Primary night schools for adults. . . . oat Pte 252 037 
1954/55 9 283 
Illiteracy centres. dn STE: 1954/55 4 200 
Courses for adults (universidades libres) ais list 1954/55 9300 252 917 
Total . : ea EE se 195354 3187 81 061 
о š 7 тај : Dol i| 1952/83: | 2703 69.968 
р Б ана. o SRA 
a 2 5 Š E ае: 1950/51 215 
» ie ro ake круг А 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 
(in thousand Dominican pesos) 


Total current expenditure 9 100 
Central administration . 3100 
Primary education . 2100 
Secondary education 500 
Vocational education 1300 
Higher education Ë 800 
Other current expenditure 1900 


1. Budget of the Ministry of Education only, not including capital 
expenditure. 


ECUADOR 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,675,000. 

Total area: 104,506 square miles; 270,670 square kilometres, 

Population density: 35 per square mile; 14 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 25.8, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census); 
44.3 per cent, 


HISTORICAL 


and their educational methods were so efficient that their 
schools served as a model for all the others. 

The Law of 3 November 1871 was a landmark, since it 
instituted free and compulsory primary education. On 
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National income (1955 estimate): 9,100 million sucres, 

Official exchange rate: 1 sucre = 0.07 U.S. dollar (approx.). 

School year: in the Sierra, early October to July; in coastal region, 
April to January (about 180 school days). 


Revised by the Ecuadorian National Commission for Unesco in 
January 1956. 


1 May 1873, the first Primary School Regulations came 
into force, expressly prohibiting the use of the Lancaster 
method and stipulating that education should be practical 
and progressive, 

With the installation of a Liberal Government, secular 
education was introduced. The Constitution of 1906 laid 
down that State and municipal schools should be un- 
denominational. Е 

In 1900, the first undenominational teachers’ training 
schools were established. In 1914, the first German edu- 
cational mission arrived to teach in them and undertook 
a complete revision of the methods of primary education. 
The process was continued and advanced by the second 
mission, which arrived in Ecuador in 1922. e 

In celebration of the first centenary of the Republie in 
1930 two important events took place—the first National 
Educational Congress and the first National Exhibition of 
Teaching Materials. The congress revealed the sound 
professional training of the teaching profession in Ecuador 
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and paved the way for the preparation of new laws and 
regulations, while the exhibition demonstrated the teachers’ 
high standard of training and skill. 

In 1936, a number of schools were opened for the training 
of teachers to serve in rural areas; cultural missions were 
set up and regulations were framed governing the operation 
of teachers’ training centres and parents’ associations. 

In 1938, the Organic Law on Education was passed and 
brought with it a definite sense of unity. It is still in force, 
although it has undergone certain changes. 

In 1941, new work plans and curricula were issued 
separately for urban and rural primary schools, it being 
left to the provincial educational authorities to work out 
the details of the curricula. 

The present Law on Grades and Salary Scales of National 
Teachers, passed in 1944, guarantees for teachers security 
of tenure and promotion to higher grades, with correspond- 
ing salary increases; it is aimed at encouraging qualified 
teachers to remain in the service. 

Since 1952, the authorities have been carrying out a 
school building programme unparalleled in the history of 
Ecuador. More schools have been built in the last three 
years than in all the rest of the time since the country won 
its independence. 

New work plans and curricula for the schools of the 
Republic were issued in September 1955, a main charac- 
teristic being that they aim at enabling pupils to work by 
themselves, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Constitution now in force, adopted on 31 December 
1946, lays down the following principles in regard to 
education: 

Article 134, ‘Preference shall be given in the budget to 
national defence and to education.’ 

Article 171. ‘Children’s education is primarily the re- 
sponsibility and prerogative of their parents or of those 
representing them. The State shall ensure that such 
responsibility is discharged and shall facilitate the exercise 
of that prerogative. Education and instruction, adjusted 
to the ethics and institutions of the Republic, shall be free. 
Municipalities may subsidize free private education. Such 
subventions shall not exceed 20 per cent of the amount 
approved for education, When the Government considers 
it appropriate to grant assistance, it must secure the 
approval of the Council of State. Primary and technical 
education in official establishments shall be free; primary 
education either in official or in private establishments 
shall be compulsory. School welfare services shall be 
Operated without discrimination in all free establish- 
ments, both public and private, for the benefit of all pupils 
Who may need them. At all levels of education, special 
attention shall be devoted to the pupils’ moral and civic 
training. In both public and private schools, special 
attention shall be given to Indian pupils. All teachers in 
the country, whether serving in public or private schools, 
shall be represented on the national governing bodies for 
education. All State education, whether under the authority 


of the Central Government or of the provincial or municipal 
authorities, shall be secular—that is, the State as such 
shall neither teach nor attack any religion. The State shall 
respect the right of parents or those representing them to 
give their children the kind of education they deem most 
appropriate.’ 

Article 173. ‘The State shall establish and maintain 
special institutions for free training in the arts, crafts, 
commerce, agriculture and other kinds of remunerative 
work, such training also to include education in ethics and 
civics. In schools and colleges, pupils’ aptitudes for various 
kinds of work shall be cultivated in special sections providing 
a practical education. In public establishments for primary 
education and training in the arts and crafts, the State shall 
provide pupils in need of them with items of equipment 
essential for their training.’ 


Aims 


The Organic Law on Education of 8 April 1938 mentions 

the following objectives of primary education: 

1. To acquaint children with their natural and social en- 
vironment, through the exercise of their powers of 
observation and interpretation. 

2. To give them instruction and guidance which will fit them 
for their future moral and economic responsibilities. 

3. To discover their special abilities and develop a sense of 
responsibility and fellowship. 

4- To implant and encourage patriotic feelings. 


Compulsory education 


Apart from the provisions of the Constitution, the Organic 
Law on Education lays down that attendance at primary 
schools shall be compulsory until the pupil has completed 
six grades in urban or four grades in rural schools. All 
children between the ages of 6 and 14 are subject to this 
regulation. 

To facilitate compulsory primary education, all State 
schools are absolutely free and, as far as possible, supply 
school materials and breakfast or lunch without charge. 

A census of the school population between 6 and 14 years 
of age is taken annually for the purpose of checking enrol- 
ments and attendance. Registers of primary schools are 
open through the school year. 

Under the law, failure to attend school is punishable by 
a fine, Article 58 stipulates: ‘It shall be illegal to employ 
children under 14 years of age in any kind of work in default 
of proof of regular attendance at school, prior to completion 
by such children of the years of schooling prescribed by the 
law. Those employing children contrary to this provision 
shall be liable to a fas of from 50 to 500 sucres, to be 
imposed by the educational authority concerned." 

Attendance is excused on the following grounds: (a) duly 
certified illness; (b) abnormality rendering special education 
necessary ; (c) lack of a primary school within five kilometres 
of the home of the pupil; and (d) where primary education 
is given at home, on condition that the necessary attendance 
card is secured from one of the schools in the district. 

It has not been possible to enforce compulsory primary 
education fully owing to the shortage of public funds; 
schools cannot be built in sufficient numbers to meet the 
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requirements of the population of school age. In a few cases, 
geographical factors have also impeded enforcement. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 327 shows the main features of 


educational administration, 


Finance 


All expenditure involved in the establishment and main- 
tenance of public schools is met by the State—construction 
of school buildings, supply of furniture and teaching 
materials, remuneration of teachers, supply of equipment, 
etc. Parents are not required to make any payment whatso- 


ever. 


Municipalities are required to devote 15 per cent of their 
revenue to education. Many of them allocate a larger 
percentage. The provincial councils assist in the construc- 
tion of school buildings and contribute furniture. 

Private schools are financed by the fees paid by parents, 
Free private schools are generally financed by religious 


organizations. 


The grant of State aid to private schools is subject to 
approval by the Council of State and the municipalities; 
such subventions may not exceed 20 per cent of the budget 


for education. 


Supervision and control 


Both publie and private schools are, 
conditions, subject to inspection by t 
cation, which discharges this duty th 
directors of education and the School inspectors. The 
provincial directors are responsible for inspecting the 


in exactly the same 
he Ministry of Edu- 
rough the provincial 


nursery and primary schools of an entire Province; the 
School inspectors are responsible for inspecting the schools 


in the districts assigned to them. In the performance of 
their duties, the latter are directly responsible to the 


provincial directors. 
The principal duties of the provincial directors are as 


follows: 


To ensure that the laws, regulations, work plans, curricula 
and other directives issued by the Ministry of Education 


are carried into effect. 

To direct and supervise the operation of the schools under 
their jurisdiction, 

To prepare provincial regulations adapted to local con- 
ditions and in conformity with prevailing standards, 


To prepare the educational programme of their respective 


provinces. 


To approve time- 


To authorize the establishment or order the closing of 
private nursery schools, primary schools, continuation 
schools and special schools, in accordance with the law, 

To ensure the efficiency of the technical and administrative 
side of the education service in the respective provinces, 

tables and, in consultation with the school 
Inspectors, work out the details of the curricula for the 
schools under their jurisdiction. 

To define the districts to be covered by the school inspectors. 


To encourage teachers’ educational and social activities, 

With the prior approval of the Ministry of Education, to 
organize during the school year and in the holidays, short 
cultural continuation courses, school camps and other 


applied. 


pre-school and post-school activities, 
To supervise school health services, 
To inspect school canteens. 


To see that the principle of compulsory attendance is 


Mc ср mS 


1. Ministerio de Educación: Ministry of 
Education, 

2. Subsecretario: Under-Secretary for 
Education; permanent civil service 
head of the Ministry. 

3. Dirección General de Educación: direc- 
torate-general of education, 

14. PRINCIPAL SECTIONS oF THE 
MINISTRY 
4. Educación preescolar, primaria y de 
Oriente: pre-primary and primary 
education, including schools in the 
eastern provinces, 

5. Educación secundaria Y superior: 
secondary and higher education. 

6. Educación profesional: vocational 
education. 

1. Educación física, deportes y recrea- 
ción: physical education, sports 
and recreation. 

8. Estadística y escalafón: statistics 
branch and bureau of personnel. 
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9. Extensión cultural y publicaciones: 

cultural activities and publication, 

10. Construcciones “escolares: school 
buildings. 

11. Auditoría: accounts, 

12. Almacén escolar: school supplies. 

13. General: general administration, 

14. Asuntos internacionales: inter- 
national affairs, 

15. Inspectores regionales de Oriente: in- 
Spectors for schools in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

16. Inspector regional e inspectores de edu- 
cación secundaria y superior: inspectors 
of secondary schools and institutions 
of higher education. 

17. Inspección de educación técnica: in- 
Spectors of technical schools, 

18, ree: printing and publishing 
office. 

19. Biblioteca: library of the Ministry. 

20. Pagaduría: Tuy GRE ud 

21. Correspondencia y archivo: correspond- 
ence and archives. 


22. Dirección provincial de educación: 
provincial directorate of education. 

3. Inspección provincial de educación 
física: provincial inspectorate of 
physical education. 

24. Inspección provincial de educación: 
provincial inspectorate of primary 
schools. 

25. Inspección cantonal de educación 
fisica: local (canton) inspectors of 
physical education. А 

6. Centros escolares de experimentación 


Pedagógica: urban experimental 
schools. 

27. Escuelas: urban and rural primary 
schools, 


28. Núcleos rurales de experimentación 
Pedagógica y escuelas rurales de prác- 
tica: rural experimental schools and 
practice schools attached to rural 
teacher training schools. 

29. Escuelas normales rurales: rural 
teacher training schools. 
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To supervise the work entailed by the annual census of the 
school population. 

To visit all the establishments under their jurisdiction at 
least once a year. 


The principal duties of the school inspectors are: 


To ensure that the laws, regulations, work plans, curricula 
and other directives issued by the educational authorities 
are carried into effect in their respective districts. 

To direct the work entailed by the annual census of the 
school population. 

To secure the support of the competent authorities in 
applying the principle of compulsory school attendance. 

To visit all the schools in their respective districts at least 
once every term. 

To carry out inspections for the twofold purpose of obser- 
vation and demonstration. 


There are 15 provincial directors of education, one for each 
of the provinces in the highlands and the coastal belt, The 
schools of the three provinces in the region east of the Andes 
(El Oriente) and the Galapagos Islands are administered 
directly by the Ministry of Education, but they come under 
the supervision of the school inspectors. For the whole 
Republic, there are 80 school inspectors. 

Candidates for posts of provincial directors of education 
or school inspectors are required to possess the secondary 
school teachers’ diploma, the diploma awarded by the urban 
teachers’ training schools or a baccalaureate, and to be at 
least in the sixth grade of the scale established for teachers. 

School inspection officials are appointed by the Ministry 
of Education. They are selected from among headmasters, 
preference being given to those who have distinguished 
themselves by their hard work and efficiency. 

There are special inspectors for physical training. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 329 shows the structure of the school 
system. к 


Pre-primary schools 


This form of education comes under the Ministry of Edu- 
cation and is provided in kindergartens, which are considered 
as centres for the observation and study of the first outward 
signs of the child’s personality; the aim of such schools is 
to ensure the harmonious development of this, by training 
the child’s sensory perceptions and social sense and teachin, 
him hygiene. These kindergartens are open to children from 
3 to 6 years of age. 

There are State and municipal and also a few private 
kindergartens. 

According to the law on education, kindergartens should 
aim less at providing a systematic education, than at 
ensuring the harmonious development of the child’s person- 
ality and his adaptation to his social background. Emphasis 
is therefore laid principally on physical development and 
the acquisition of good social and other habits, instruction 
being given in a home-like atmosphere, by such methods 
as games, singing, dancing, drawing, walks, visits, etc, 

The principal activities are: training in the use of 
language and vocabulary, physical training, handicrafts, 
drawing, singing and hygiene. 

Most kindergartens provide the children with lunch or 
light refreshments. 

The teaching methods are based on the principles of 
Froebel, Montessori and Decroly, 

There are no training schools organized exclusively for 
kindergarten staff. In teachers’ training colleges for women, 
however, students in the higher classes are given guidance 
in early childhood education. 
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colegio de agricultura: vocational second- 
ary school of agriculture. 

colegio de ciencias de la educación: teacher 
training school. 


escuela de bellas artes: 
school of fine arts, 
escuela normal rural: 
school for primary teachers in rural 


vocational training 


B. Derecho Internacional (Instituto ecua- 
toriano de): International Law (Ecua- 
dorian Institute of). 

C. Medicina: medicine. 


teacher training 


colegio de comercio: vocational secondary districts, D. Odontologta: dentistry. 
school of commerce, escuela primaria: primary school, E. Ingeniería: engineering. 
colegio de educación para el hogar: vocation- hogar de protección infantil: an institution F. Arquitectura: architecture. 
al training school of home economics. for homeless or delinquent children G. Ingeniería química: chemical engi- 
colegio de humanidades clásicas: general combining a casa cuna institution (for neering. 
secondary school with curriculum in- infants under 3 years of age), jardín de H. Farmacia y bioquimica: pharmacy and 
cluding Greek and Latin. infantes (see below) and reformatorio biochemistry. 


colegio de humanidades modernas: general 
secondary school with curriculum offer- 
ing a choice in final year of study 
between (a) literature and philosophy; 

mathematies and physics; (с) 

chemistry and biology. 

colegio técnico industrial: vocational se- 
condary school of industrial arts. 

conservatorio de música: vocational train- 
ing school of music. 
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course). 


priesthood, 


A. Derecho: law. 


(reform school covering the primary 


jardín de infantes: pre-primary school, 
seminario: vocational 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


I. Economía: economics. 

J. Agronomía: agronomy. b 
K. Medicina veterinaria: veterinary medi- 
college for the cine. 

L. Ciencias de la educación: education. 
M. Periodismo: journalism. 

N. Idiomas: linguistics. 

9. Psicologia: psychology. 

P. Obstetricia: obstetrics. 

Q. Enfermeria: nursing. 
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Primary schools 


Primary education consists of a six-year course of study in 
urban schools and a four-year course in rural schools. 

Schools are classified as boys’ schools, girls’ schools and 
co-educational. Some of them are complete six-year schools, 
with a separate teacher for each of the six grades; others 
are incomplete schools, offering only three or four years of 
instruction; and there is a third category of one-teacher 
schools. The classification of schools and assignment of 
teachers depends upon the number of pupils. 

In addition, there are the experimental schools in which 
various systems of teaching are tried out. 

Primary schools are sub-divided into three sections: 
elementary (first and second grades), intermediate (third 
and fourth grades) and higher (fifth and sixth grades). 

The pupil-teacher ratio prescribed by law is 40 pupils 
per teacher. In practice, that number is very often exceeded. 

The problem of backward pupils is a matter to which the 
Ministry of Education is devoting attention. It is laid down 
that examinations shall be held every term, and pupils 
failing to obtain the requisite number of marks shall be 
given extra lessons at special times. 

The majority of primary schools—73 per cent—have only 
one or two teachers. The Ministry of Education is studying 
the possibility of issuing special curricula for such schools. 

The length of the school year is 10 months but, owing 
to the difference of climate between two of the most densely 
populated regions of the country, it covers two different 
periods; in the Sierra, it runs from the first Monday in 
October to July and, in the coastal region, from April or 
May to January. The school year generally consists of 180 
working days. Pupils have a holiday at the end of each 
term; schools also observe the national public holidays and 
each has a day off in honour of its patron. 

School hours are usually from 8 a.m. to 11.45 a.m. and 
from 2 p.m. to 3.45 p.m. In all grades, six lessons, lasting 
45 minutes each, are given daily. 

Article 62 of the Organic Law on Education stipulates: 
‘All private schools shall be subject to the supervision of 
the educational authorities as regards the implementation 
of the provisions of this law, and the regulations, work plans 
and syllabuses.’ This means that private schools have to 
adopt the same work plans and syllabuses as public schools, 
are subject to inspection by the same authorities, and must 
employ teachers possessing the same qualifications as those 
serving in public schools, 

With regard to textbooks, private schools, like public 
schools, are at liberty to use those which they consider 
most suitable, provided that such textbooks are in con- 
formity with the democratic principles of the State. 


Curriculum and methods. Since 1873, official work plans and 
curricula have been laid down for primary education; these 
have been constantly revised and modernized in the light 
of advances made in educational theory. Those now in force 
were issued in September 1955. The special feature of these 
curricula is that they state in detail: the general objectives 
of primary education in Ecuador; the special objectives of 
each field of study and of each course or activity in every 
grade; and the skills which should be developed and the 
general grounding needed to enable pupils to broaden their 
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knowledge and put it to good use. Emphasis is mainly placed 

on work by the pupils, practical activities and first-hand 

experience, so as to counteract the danger of mere book- 
learning. 

The work plans, issued in conjunction with the curricula, 
provide for the following branches of study: 

1. The national language, including: reading (aloud, silent, 
for study, for entertainment and as a means of intro- 
duction to literature); oral work (vocabulary, elocution, 
learning to listen, recitation and drama); written work 
(writing and composition) and grammar. Dictation is 
closely associated with composition, spelling and reading. 

2. Mathematics: arithmetic, geometry and the metric 
system. 

3. Social training and civics: ethics, civics, study of the 
child's own community history and geography. 

4. Natural sciences: anthropology (elementary anatomy 
and physiology, hygiene), botany, physics and chemistry. 

5. Health education: physical training (games, gymnastics, 
dancing, hygiene, safety precautions, and excursions). 

6. Art and handicrafts: drawing, handwork and music 
education. 

7. Domestic science: sewing and embroidery, nutrition and 
housekeeping, farm work. 

8. Optional activities. Twenty-eight of the 30 classes each 
week are reserved for the activities prescribed in the work 
plans and curricula. The two remaining lesson periods are 
set aside for optional activities, proposed by the school 
staff and approved by the provincial director of education. 

There is no standard time-table. Time-tables are prepared 

by the staff of each school and submitted to the provincial 

directorate of education for approval. 

Curricula are the same for all grade-schools for boys and 
girls, urban and rural alike. Teachers are left free, however, 
to select subjects for study adapted to the natural and social 
environment of their respective schools and pupils. 

The teaching methods advocated are those based on 
“units of work’, centres of interest, and globalization or 
integral education, which enable related cultural and 
educational activities to be grouped together rationally and 
harmoniously, so that pupils understand the significance 
of the events and subjects they study and the relations 
between them, 


Examination system. The conditions in which pupils can 
move up from one grade to the next are laid down in the 
following clauses of the Educational Regulations issued on 
15 July 1939: 

Article 67. *From 10 to 15 July in the Sierra, and from 
10 to 15 January in the coastal area, teachers, acting under 
the supervision of the head of the school, shall organize 
performance tests for their respective grades in the following 
subjects: (a) National language: type of reading matter, 
minimum reading speed, copying or dictation, minimum 
writing speed; composition and a certain percentage of 
proficiency in spelling; (b) Calculation and measurement: 
arithmetic and geometry; (c) Social sciences; history and 
civics; and (d) Natural sciences: geography, zoology, 
botany, anthropology, physics and chemistry." 

Article 68. ‘The technical staff of the Provincial Directo- 
rate of Education shall prepare the test papers and distribute 
them to schools, with appropriate instructions for their use. 
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Article 69. ‘Test papers shall be marked from 1 to 100, 
and the promotion of pupils from one grade to another shall 
depend upon the number of questions answered correctly, 
incorrectly, or left blank. In order to be moved up, 
pupils must answer at least 60 per cent of the questions 
correctly.’ 

Article 70. ‘The tests referred to in the preceding articles 
shall be held once a term in all primary schools. In deciding 
whether or not pupils qualify for their remove, account 
shall be taken, not only of the final examination at the end 
of the year, but also of their average performance in the 
three term tests.’ 

At the end of the primary course, pupils qualify for the 
primary school leaving certificate. This is awarded to sixth- 
grade pupils who have passed the end-of-term and the final 
examinations. 

The Law on Secondary Education lays down the require- 
ments for admission to secondary schools. Candidates must 
be between 12 and 16 years of age, produce the primary 
school certificate and a medical certificate, and must pass 
the entrance examinations prescribed by the Ministry. 
(These entrance examinations were reinstituted by law in 
1955. They had been expressly abolished by the Law on 
Secondary Education passed in 1946.) 

The school health service sees that pupils undergo an 
annual medical and dental examination. A card is kept for 
each pupil, showing his weight and height, the keenness of 
his sight and hearing, and his general condition. These cards 
are used for statistical and educational purposes and show 
what medical or dental treatment is needed. Parents or 
guardians receive a report each term of their children’s work 
and health. Teachers are also required to arrange parent- 
teacher meetings and to interview parents privately when- 
ever there is reason to urge them to take greater care of 
their children and follow them more closely. 


Teaching staff. The Organic Law on Education states that 
candidates for teachers’ posts should: (a) be at least 18 
years of age; (b) fulfil the requirements laid down by the 
law on grades and salary scales; (c) be free from com- 
municable disease or physical disability detrimental to 
effective work as a teacher; (d) observe certain standards 
of conduct. 

The above stipulations and the following requirements 
laid down by the law on grades and salary scales are 
applicable to teachers in public and private schools alike. 

First class, second class and third class teachers and 
graduates from rural teachers’ training schools are entitled 
only to teach in rural schools. Candidates for posts in urban 
schools must have qualified at an urban teachers’ training 
school (with the title normalista urbano) or at a secondary 
school (bachiller). To become the head of a school, candi- 
dates must have the diploma required for the type of school 
and have taught for at least four years. 

Teachers and heads of public schools are appointed by 
the provincial Directors of Education; those of municipal 
schools by the mayors and chairmen of municipal councils; 
e of private schools by the organizations maintaining 

em. 

Primary teachers are trained in teachers’ training schools, 
Which now award a bachelor's degree in educational science, 
and in rural teachers? training schools, which award a rural 


teachers’ diploma. These schools are open to candidates 
who have completed their six years of primary education. 

„Тһе Organic Law on Education stipulates that provincial 
directorates of education shall organize annual refresher 
courses. These should, for preference, be held during the 
holidays at the end of the year, and should be open to first 
class, second class and third class teachers. At such courses, 
the primary school curricula are discussed and appropriate 
guidance is given to teachers. 

The Organic Law provides that ‘No teacher may be 
suspended or dismissed except in accordance with the 
provisions of the law on grades and salary scales’ (Article 91). 
The provincial director of education determines where the 
teachers under his control are to serve. The Ministry of 
Education authorizes the transfer of teachers from one 
province to another, at the request of the provincial 
director offering the post, and on the report of the director 
of the province in which the teacher is serving. If the 
transfer from one province to another entails promotion, 
it cannot be refused. 

Conditions of service are set out in detail in the law on 
grades and salary scales, which fixed the qualifications 
needed for teaching posts. Persons without the requisite 
qualifications may be appointed to serve as teachers only 
in cases where no qualified teachers are available. 

On the basis of qualifications and length of service, 
teachers in kindergartens and primary schools are divided 
into 10 categories. The first (and lowest) category consists 
of second class teachers with up to four years of service, 
and third class teachers with up to eight years of service. 

Graduates of rural teachers’ training schools are placed 
in the second category; those with the secondary school 
certificate in ‘modern humanities’ in the third; those with 
the baccalaureate in educational science, in the fourth; and 
qualified secondary school teachers are placed in the fifth. 
Teachers are eligible for promotion from these categories 
every four years, provided they fulfil the conditions 
previously mentioned. 

The tenth category is open to qualified secondary school 
teachers with 20 or more years’ service, and to graduates 
of urban teachers’ training schools and holders of the 
baccalaureate in educational science with over 24 years’ 
service. 

First category teachers receive the basic salary provided 
for in the national budget (at present 600 sucres a month). 
Salaries for each of the subsequent categories are calculated 
on this basis plus a 10 per cent increase on the previous 
category. The basic salary of the tenth category is 1,410 
sucres a month. Apart from these basic salaries, the 
principals of incomplete schools and kindergartens receive 
an additional allowance amounting to 10 per cent of their 
salaries, while the principals of complete schools receive 
an additional 20 per cent: Teachers in experimental schools 
and schools attached to teacher training colleges are paid 
an additional 30 per cent, and the principals of such 
establishments 40 per cent. Salary increases corresponding 
to up-gradings are dependent upon the appropriations 
available in the budget. Teachers serving in frontier areas, 
the Eastern provinces, the Galapagos Islands and unhealthy 
areas receive additional remuneration. ; 

Promotions of teachers for pre-primary and primary 
education are proposed by the Provincial Education 
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Commission and depend on these conditions: (a) four 
years of service in the previous category, with an average 
performance of ‘Good’, and (b) passing of the promotion 
examinations prescribed in the regulations. A teacher failing 
to pass a promotion examination may not take it again for 
another year. Any teacher failing such an examination three 
times may not present himself again and shall remain 
permanently in his existing category. 

In all cases of promotion, when teachers are in the same 
category, preference is given to the teacher with the best 
qualifications; when qualifications are equal, preference is 
given to the teacher most deserving promotion. 

All teachers in State schools are obliged to belong to the 
pensions fund; those in private schools have to belong to 
the provident fund. They are thus eligible for retirement 
pensions, medical benefits, disability allowances, and death 
and unemployment benefits, 


Welfare services 


The three most important services provided for the benefit 
of primary school pupils are: (a) the medical services of the 
school health department (which is at present attached to 
the Ministry of Social Security); (b) free supplies of school 
materials and equipment; and (c) school canteens, providing 
breakfast, lunch or refreshments, according to their means. 
The latter are financed by the Ministry of Education. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


As far as early childhood education is concerned, the main 
problem at present is the shortage of specialized teachers. 
For that reason, and because of the irregular attendance of 
the children, there is a tendency not to increase the number 
of kindergartens. For existing schools, the problem is to 
supply them with the equipment necessary for their effective 
operation, and an adequate number of buildings. 

In the field of primary education, there are three very 
serious problems: 


1. The inadequacy of the funds available, which means that 
no less than 40 per cent of the children of school age 
cannot be accommodated in the existing primary schools, 
To solve this problem, arrangements have been made in 
some primary schools, as a temporary measure until more 
funds are available, for teaching children in two daily 
shifts. 

This doubling of their work has been accepted by 
teachers in a spirit of patriotic self-sacrifice, but the 
system cannot be introduced on a wide scale because of 
the climate, which makes it impossible to keep children 
too late in the evening. 

2. The shortage of buildings. The Ministry of Education is 
doing its best to remedy this deficiency by carrying out 
a school building programme on a very large scale, 

3. The diversity of the training the teachers have had for 
their work; most of the teachers serving in primary 
schools have not undergone any regular training. Through 
the provincial directorates of education, the Ministry is 
organizing refresher courses every year and has decreed 
that every post falling vacant shall be open only to 
graduates of rural teachers’ training schools or bachelors 
in educational science. 

The work plans and curricula issued for grade schools in 

September of this year reflect the present trends. These 

work plans and curricula are experimental, and modern 

methods are being introduced. If they are to be efficiently 
applied on a nation-wide basis, great efforts must be made 
by the school inspection services, as the experiment pro- 
ceeds, to spread information about the specific aims of the 
programme and to give guidance to teachers; those services 
are also responsible for noting the improvements suggested. 

An important feature of the curricula is that they lay 
emphasis on the importance of encouraging pupils to work 
by themselves; and they are practical, aiming to help 
children to adapt themselves to their environment and at 
preparing them effectively for adult life. It is hoped that 
education will thus be vital and active, and adapted to the 
interests and potentialities of the children. 
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ECUADOR 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Ecuador. Ministerio de Educación Pública, Sección 
de Estadística y Escalafón; Dirección General de Estadística 
y Censos. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
enrolment in all educational institutions reached a total of 
about 449,000 pupils, including those attending evening 
primary schools. This means 13 per cent of the total 
population were going to school. Of this number, 90 per 
cent were pupils in kindergartens and primary schools, 
9 per cent were enrolled in secondary schools and 1 per cent 
in institutions of higher education. Girls made up 47 per 
cent of the total enrolment in primary schools, 29 per cent 
in general secondary schools, 68 per cent in vocational 
schools, and 58 per cent in teacher training schools. The 
proportion of female students in higher education was, 
however, only 18 per cent. The total number of teachers 
below the level of higher education was 13,277, of whom 
58 per cent were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio 
was 42 in primary schools, and about 11 in the secondary 
schools. 

Between 1950 and 1953, primary school enrolment in- 
creased by 16 per cent; secondary school enrolment, 
including vocational and teacher training schools, by 29 

er cent; and higher education enrolment, by 24 per cent. 
irls’ enrolment increased relatively more rapidly than that 
of boys at every level. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that since 1930 
there has been more than a doubling of the number of 
primary schools, and of the average enrolment of pupils. 
Related to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the primary enrolment ratio has increased from 24 in the 
1930/34 period to 42 in the period 1950/53. This means a 
3 per cent average annual rate of increase in the enrolment 


ratio. The percentage of girls in the total primary enrolment 
was 43 in 1930 but had increased to 47 in 1953. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio has remained at about 40, as required 
by law. 


Wastage and retardation. Data are not available for a study 
of wastage and retardation in primary schools. Incomplete 
figures on age-grade distribution, covering 37 per cent of 
total enrolment in primary grades in 1950/51, were shown 
in Table 2 of the previous World Survey of Education (1955), 
page 214. According to those figures, total enrolment in the 
second grade was only 53 per cent of the first grade enrol- 
ment, and the number of pupils in the sixth grade was less 
than 10 per cent of the first grade enrolment. Even though 
compulsory education begins at 6 years of age, the median 
age of pupils in the first grade of school was actually 8.2 
years. For Grades 2 to 6 the median ages were at least two 
and a half years above the normal age for each grade. Hence 
the proportion of over-age pupils, that is those who were 
two years or more above normal age for each grade was 
not less than 54 per cent (in Grade 1), and as much as 
70 per cent (in Grade 3). It is not known to what extent 
this situation has improved since 1950. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
from Government and other sources, amounted in the fiscal 
year beginning 1 January 1953 to 127 million sucres. This 
was an average of about 37 sucres per inhabitant. Of the 
total amount, 52 per cent was for pre-primary and primary 
education, 15 per cent for general secondary education, 
11 per cent for vocational education and teacher training, 
21 per cent for higher education, and the rest for central 
administration and subsidies to private education. (See 
Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in sucres) 


Source of funds 


Duet pedes eu Government Local authorities. Other sources 
Total expenditure . 127 058 079 108 615 233 7002 102 11 440 744 
Central administration 1 524 200 1524 200 — — 
Pre-primary education 1718 827 d 718 807 — — 
Primary educati. 63915356 _ — — 
Secondary education 18 571 990 14 507 522 979 803 3 Ho 665 
Vocational education . 8 333 463 5 015 164 2 698 719 619 580 
Teacher training . 5 791 956 5 297 164 113 580 En 
Higher education . ce 26 320 287 15 755 000 3 150 000 87 
Subsidies to private education . 762 000 762 000 — 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution institutions Total Female Total FU 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 2 z u . T aya ata isa A 1953/54 57 181 176 7763 3 980 
Private kindergartens... => s,s. sic АЫ ДП š 1953/54 10 20 20 524 323 
CU M Pia qipi a РЫНДАН 1953/54 67 201 196 8 287 4303 
USO TE UE 1952/53 65 196 $a 8018 s 
” . . 1951/52 70 192 ... 7635 agis 
. . . 1950/51 66 185 178 7463 3 894 
Primary 
Public urban primary schools sect bs) sri Debt ela apu y 1953/54 416 3172 2.089 120 745 55 649 
Public rural (Ee schools SP) Y odia MO he ab yaw ara 1953/54 2947 4119 2 678 199 178 87 863 
Private urban primary schools . ` . . . . l à 1953/54 304 1762 1165 64 854 35478 
Private rural primary schools IA? ORAS ED YO 1953/54 174 402 289 12 085 6103 
Total! AA ur, SAA A vila nior e cu] 94 1953/54 3 901 9455 6221 396 862 185 093 
wee жү ista tea Pers les W) К САО 1952/53 3 831 9204 ose 356 801 pk 
» 1 2 Р АН 5 mv 1951/52 3 706 8 853 T 352 396 hs 
» 1 CS AS end 1950/51 3419 8 205 5 325 341 729 154 626 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools s "gd rto eire E пк 1953/54 46 1233 254 14 908 4179 
Private secondary schools . . . . . ЕР Е ае 1953/54 57 1 009 365 7802 2 389 
Private schools of classical humanities és anes z ^ 1953/54 3 21 — 189 — 
Товар A E ДЫ а oc aet (Eon 1953/54 106 2269 619 22 899 6 568 
ag II A 5 AROS 1952/53 101 2155 573 21 120 6 073 
UE T q. d de ЛОВ A yx uyu 1951/52 98 1988 533 19 226 5 600 
Aah pein КЕ! а E HEAT ETE: SUR, an 1950/51 84 1795 447 17572 5 222 
Vocational 
Public technical schools. ^. . , , . , Уна 1953/54 44 739 329 7 891 5 450 
Private technical schools . . . , | | | | > 1953/54 20 275 138 3 206 2124 
ЖА, Mrs а ан, MA Ag leet угас 1953/54 64 1014 467 11 097 7574 
ah er Ond CARTER | RS REN are clos erf cx HA 1952/53 62 945 421 9 906 6511 
esr Ж йү ur ЧА. ee tee c yide S 1951/52 65 922 389 9 209 5 964 
KR ы c a ES * 1950/51 66 886 393 8821 5654 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools , . B 1953/54 4 151 19 2540 1619 
Public rural teacher training schools... > 1953/54 8 104 34 1156 564 
Private teacher training schools .  . . . . 1953/54 6 79 30 725 390 
Private rural teacher training school . , 3 1953/54 1 4 — 44 = 
A Eg ETSI 1953/54 19 338 143 4465 2573 
ЕНЕ "RU ac Gu y itle a oa SR TN Y 1952/53 17 306 127 4184 2448 
mecs ce айий. UL U 1951/52 18 304 121 3960 2334 
н Ue MUNERE pnt a СЫ а 1950/51 17 294 118 3348 1998 
Higher 
Public universities ы! аса n BOR prah 1953/54 516 5 4702 871 
Public technological college . À . | | l tiie ae 1983/54 19 — 116 = 
Private university . _ Ex ` 5 A 1953/54 50 1 275 25 
NL га Te NEIN 1953/54 585 6 5 093 896 
S aa Lis ya ACE 1952/53 557 7 4794 116 
E š RD E. 1951/52 542 5 4571 732 
i Fes 1950/51 6 4122 635 


1. Including night schools, 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY ScHooLs 


Teachers Pupils Esti 
- Schools a is | cil population | Primary, 
Total Рег cent female Per teacher | (thousands) Ween) ratio 
1930 1915 w 
m |i S 
° н 
1933 2191 160 $0 E ye отв fi 
1934 2205 179 208 Sul 
1935 2 246 190 275 
1936 241 б : } 194 719 2 
2088 а 198 218 7 
1938 2 653 4 ott oe 
1939 2934 
1940 3 044 
1941 3 016 ie 4 A 
1942 Se ; $ ag 
1943 ws is E % 3 
1944 3 008 6 209 63 a D 
1945 un e i SU. 
1946 3103 6 910 SS ees 29 
1947 3329 7248 66 295 717 “41 
1948 3 430 7610 66 308 545 41 
1949 3291 1154 66 320 931 41 as H. ie 
1950 3419 8205 65 341 729 42 
1951 3706 8 853 cl 352 396 40 
1952 3 831 9 204 is 356 801 39 362 853 42 
1953 3 901 9 455 66 396 862 42 
— rs.—b.w. A OL. AA АДО A AA EA, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 22,934,000, 

Total area: 386,000 square miles; 1,000,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 59 per square mile; 23 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 24.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1947 census): 
80.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The system of education in Egypt today is the outcome of 
various developments which started as far back as the 
middle of the nineteenth century when the first organized 
School, then known as the mobtadayan, was first established. 

or many years to follow, several types of schools were 
started and developed side by side. The shortage of edu- 
cational facilities and the differences in the social structure 
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National income (1954 estimate): 868 million Egyptian pounds, 
Official exchange rate: 1 Egyptian pound = 2.87 U.S. dollars. 
School year: from beginning of September to early July (200 days). 


Revised by the National Commission for Unesco, Cairo, in June 
1956. 


did not call for any concentrated effort to modify and group 
together these various schools. 
At the turn of the century, however, an educational 


1. The founding of the United Arab Republic, 1 February 1958, has not 
invalidated the texts on Egyptian and Syrian education. The reader 
is reminded that the order in which the national chapters is presented 
reflects the political status of the world in mid-1957, (See Introduc- 


tion, page 11.) 
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movement was born and found support in official and public 
circles. Voluntary contributions helped in increasing the 
number of schools, and the right to education was established 
in the Constitution of 1923 which provided for free and 
compulsory education at the primary level. Serious con- 
sideration was given to the unification of the schools which 
had by then been sorted into а dual system, the ій 
and the awwali. In 1950 the Ministry of Education took the 
necessary action to place all schools, including those 
administered by the provincial authorities, under its direct 
responsibility and thus paved the way for the implemen- 
tation of law No. 1943 of 1951 which provided for a unified 
primary school system. 

To meet the genuine needs of the country, a new edu- 
cational law was passed in 1953 which re-organized the 
school system in a manner to afford greater opportunity 
for vocational and technical training, while retaining the 
purely academic type of instruction. The system of transfers 
made possible by the application of this law led to the 
evasion in certain cases of the six-year compulsory schooling 
prescribed by the law itself. The school ladder was therefore 
modified in 1956 by raising the primary school leaving age 
and shortening the post-primary ladder. Terminal vocational 
and technical schools were also modified to allow for transfer 
to higher educational institutes, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis 


Legislation pertaining to education is contained both in the 
new Constitution and the Education Law of 1956. The 
relevant articles of the Constitution are: Article 48—edu- 
cation is free provided it is conducted according to law and 
with due respect for public order and morality. Article 49— 
all Egyptians have the right to education. The State 
guarantees this right by creating different schools and 
cultural and educational institutions and gradually deve- 
loping them. The State takes a particular interest in the 
physical, intellectual and moral development of youth. 
Article 50—the State supervises general education and 
i for its organization by law. Schooling at different 
evels is free in public schools within the limits fixed by law. 
Article 51—education at the first level is compulsory and 
free in State schools. 


Compulsory education 


The Education Law of 1956 specifies also that education is 
compulsory for all children during the primary school and 
that the age of compulsion starts at 6. Compulsion is 
enforced in areas where sufficient places exist for all school- 
age children; in other areas compulsion is limited to pupils 
already enrolled. Ministerial decrees specify each area 
accordingly. The responsibility for enrolling children falls 
upon the parent or guardian. Offenders are liable to 
sentences involving a fine varying from 20 piastres to one 
Egyptian pound or imprisonment up to a maximum of one 
week. Children suffering from physical or mental handicaps 
are exempt from compulsion unless places are available for 
them in special schools in their districts. Children living at 
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a distance of more than two kilometres from the nearest 
school are also exempt. 

All present efforts are directed towards achieving uni- 
versal compulsory education; the last two education laws 
were based on the assumption that primary schooling is 
the minimum that could be given to achieve the proclaimed 
aims of education. The goal of primary education is to 
ensure that children are prepared to assume the role of 
enlightened citizens, aware of their individual and social 
responsibilities and capable of leading a productive life in 
the environment in which they live. Once primary education 
becomes universal it is hoped to prolong compulsory 
schooling beyond the present six-year period. 

To ensure that compulsory education is enforced, the 
district inspectors assisted by divisional inspectors are 
entrusted with the responsibility of checking attendance 
records and, where necessary, recommending appropriate 
action. Although attendance is reasonably good in rural 
areas enforcement is sometimes hampered by poor transport 
facilities. In addition, the shortage of school buildings and 
the comparative shortage of qualified teachers stand in the 
way of applying compulsion on a country-wide scale, though 
it is hoped that these difficulties will be overcome within 
the present five-year programme of educational develop- 
ment, 


Administrative pattern 


The administration of education is decentralized, and the 
Ministry delegates substantial authority and responsibility 
to the district educational authorities. For educational 
purposes the country is divided into 20 districts or zones, 
with an additional zone in the Khartoum area of the Sudan 
for the Egyptian community residing there. Each district 
is split into divisions of roughly 30 schools each. The 
structure of the administrative machinery responsible for 
education is shown in the diagram on page 339. 


Finance 


Expenditure on public primary education is borne entirely 
by the Ministry of Education, which derives its funds from 
the national budget plus certain taxes. These include 1 per 
cent of the revenue of all municipal councils and 66 per cent 
of provincial supplementary taxes imposed locally. Ex- 
penditure by the Ministry covers the cost of construction 
or rent of school premises, the salaries of staff, equipment, 
supplies, feeding, clothing and other welfare services in all 
publie and private-subventioned schools, but not the school 
premises forming part of the ‘combined units’ constructed 
by the Permanent Council of Social Services. The Council 
builds approximately 200 such schools each year while the 
Ministry of Education constructs another 150, all of which 
are destined for primary schooling. Of the total, some 
50 schools are used as new premises for already established 
institutions whose buildings are regarded as being no longer 
suitable. In addition premises are rented and individual 
classes added which cater, together with the new buildings, 
for some 400,000 new primary school pupils each year. 
Education in public schools is completely free. vr. 
Private primary schools in Egypt are either subsidized 
and offer free instruction, or unaided, in which case they 
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charge their own fees for tuition, books and materials. Most 
foreign schools fall into the second category. Subsidized 
schools are divided into two groups depending on their 
origin: those staffed and supplied by the Ministry, and those 
which appoint their own teachers and offerno free materials. 
The former receive a financial subsidy calculated on the 
basis of the number of classrooms in the school. This varies 
from £E0.5 to £E2 per month for every classroom, office, 
library room, and laboratory to meet the cost of rent and 
maintenance. Should the building be the property of the 
school then a maintenance subsidy only is paid calculated 
at 5 per cent of the assessed value of the premises. In these 
schools tuition, books and the mid-day meal are free. 

Schools which appoint and pay their own staff are given 
two separate subventions: (a) amaintenanceallowance which 
varies from £E0.4 to £E0.6 per pupil enrolled from among 
the compulsory age group, and (b) an expense allowance 
varying from £E1.2 to £E1.8 per pupil enrolled. In rural 
areas this second annual subsidy depreciates by approxi- 
mately 20 per cent. In these schools tuition and the mid- 
day meal are free but the child has to purchase his own 
books. 

Should subventioned schools have some other source of 
income, such as contributions from a voluntary or sup- 
porting society, then the subsidy is reduced by an amount 
equal to the sum donated. 

In addition, the Ministry pays lump sum subsidies to 
certain fee-paying schools if they comply with teaching and 
building requirements (e.g., 30 square metres as the minimum 
size of a classroom and 30 pupils as a maximum size of a 
class) and if all pupils enrolled are of Egyptian nationality. 
Such subsidies vary from year to year according to the 
amount allocated for this purpose each year. Government 
model primary schools and pre-primary establishments 
collect a fee from each pupil amounting to £E12 a year. 


Supervision 


The country is divided into 20 districts, each with its own 
district educational committee headed by the district 
director. The director is assisted by an advisory committee 
composed of members of the community. These committees 
are responsible for supervising education within their areas, 
the drafting and submission to the central authority of 
proposed annual developments, and the execution of the 
programme approved by the Ministry of Education. There 
are in fact 21 district directors, one of whom supervises the 
Egyptian schools established in the Sudan. Each district is 
divided into divisions, with a divisional inspector carrying 
out his responsibilities with delegated authority from the 
district director. He is often helped by an assistant inspector. 
There are at present 263 divisional inspectors and 149 
assistant divisional inspectors. These inspectors supervise 
administrative matters and inspect teaching methods, 
providing guidance and assistance to head teachers and 
teachers where necessary. Each division has approximately 
30 schools. 

To co-ordinate these activities and ensure their efficient 
discharge, 14 ministerial inspectors work with the appro- 
priate divisions at the Ministry of Education. Inspection is 
mainly concentrated on public schools and private sub- 
ventioned establishments. Other schools are inspected only 


in so far as the teaching of the basic subjects of the curri- 
culum are involved. 

"Training facilities for inspectors and supervisors are 
available in several divisions of the Ministry which offer 
in-service training. In addition, summer courses of three 
weeks and mid-year courses of a fortnight are offered both 
as in-service training and as preparatory instruction for 
prospective candidates. 

Divisional inspectors are required to have high academic 
qualifications before being appointed, while assistant in- 
spectors should have at least obtained a qualification in 
education. All appointments are made by the Ministry of 
Education and each district is responsible for posting the 
divisional inspectors in their respective areas. Special 
inspectors are also appointed by the Ministry of Education 
to supervise nutrition, school hygiene and health education. 
The Ministry also has its own doctors and mobile clinics 
staffed by personnel trained at the Faculties of Medicine of 
the Universities. A number of hospitals belong to the 
Ministry of Education, which also has several beds in 
the Ministry of Health's hospitals reserved especially for 
schoolchildren. 


ORGANIZATION 


In accordance with the Education Law of 1956 the school 
system has recently been modified and provides instruction 
at the various levels according to the articulation diagram 
on page 341. 


Pre-primary schools 


Although public pre-primary establishments exist, they 
comprise only a small proportion of the total of these 
schools. Known as Dar al-Hadanah, they offer a course 
which varies from two to three years and caters for children 
aged 3 to 6. An official curriculum exists for these schools 
but lays down no minimum requirements, leaving a sub- 
stantial margin of freedom for the teachers. 

Pre-primary schools are subject to the same type of 
inspection and supervision as primary schools. Teachers at 
this level are appointed after specializing in the teaching 
of infants and are responsible to the primary education 
divisional and district inspectors. Children in public schools 
pay an annual fee of £E12, while private schools charge 
similar or higher sums. 


Primary schools 


The primary school now covers six years in both urban and 
rural areas. It caters for children from 6 to 12 and enrols 
pupils in its first year purely on the basis of a medical 
certificate. Should a child wish to enter at another level it 
must pass an entrance examination. No distinction is made 
between one school and another, and although separate 
schools for boys and girls are common the present policy 
is to encourage co-education at the primary level. Special 
schools exist for blind children and for the deaf and dumb. 
Plans are under way for establishing special classes for 
mentally retarded children. j 
Repetition or failure as such is no longer a problem in the 
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primary school since examinations for promotion from one 
class to another have been completely abolished at the 
primary level. Transfer is made purely on the basis of satis- 
factory attendance, i.e. 75 per cent of the total number of 
school days in the year. 

The school year consists of 200 days and is divided into 
two terms. The first starts at the beginning of September 
and ends at the beginning of February. After some 10 days 
of mid-year holidays the second term starts, ending during 
the first week of July. The school week consists of six days 
from Saturday to Thursday with Monday and Thursday 
as half days. Seven lessons a day are given, starting at 8, 
8.15 or 8.30 in the morning and ending around 3.30 in the 
afternoon. Each period is 45 minutes long but is cut to 35 
during the summer months, 

The curriculum of public and private-subventioned 
primary schools is laid down by the Ministry of Education 
and is applied all over the country. The subjects taught 


include religion, Arabic, singing, arithmetic and geometry, 
history, geography, civics, general science, hygiene, physical 
training, arts and craft. The last subject involves gardening 
for boys and domestic sciences for girls. The subjects are all 
taught around centres of interest, with each subject taking 
its appropriate place. National private schools follow the 
same syllabus as used in government schools. Foreign 
schools are obliged to teach their Egyptian pupils the 
Arabic language, national geography and history to a 
standard not lower than that prevailing in government 
schools. All schools must teach each pupil his or her own 
religion. At the end of the sixth year of the primary school, 
each pupil is awarded a primary school leaving certificate, 
A pass mark of 65 per cent in a separate entrance exami- 
nation qualifies the pupil for entrance into the lower 
secondary school. 

Independent of this public school system there exists the 
Al Azhar establishment. Originally founded as a religious 
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GLOSSARY 
1. Wazir al-tarbiyah wal-ta‘ lim: Minister 24, al-Taghdhiyah: department of school Under-Secretary for cultural and 
of Education, meals, social affairs, and sport. 
2. Maktab al-wazir: staff of the Minister’s 25. al-Sihhah al-madrasiyah: department 40. Idárat al-thakáfah: department of cul- 
office. of school health. tural relations. 
3. Jami‘at al-Kahira: University of 26. al-Mabáni: department of school 41. al-Bi'thát: department arranging for 
Cairo. buildings. study abroad by Egyptian educators 
4. Jami‘at ‘Ein Shams: University of 27. al-Niyabah al-idariyah: department and students, 
' . Heliopolis. responsible for investigating and arbi- 42, al-Nashát al-ijtima i wal-riyádi: de- 
5. Jámi'at al-Iskandariyah: University trating controversies, partment of social affairs and sport. 
of Alexandria. 28. al-Tazallumat al-idáriyah: department 43. al-Funün al-jamilah: department of 
6. Jámi'at Agyüt: University of Assiut. responsible for examining complaints fine arts, 
7. al-Mustashar al-fanni: Technical Ad- brought against the Ministry or 44, al-Tarbiyah al-asásiyah wa-mahu al- 
viser to the Ministry. teachers, and recommending action to ummiyah: department of fundamental 
8. Markas al-wathá'ek wal-buhath al- be taken. education and literacy. 
tarbawiyah: documentation and re- 29. al-Wakil al-musá'ed li-i'dàd а1-ти"- 45. Mu’asasat al-thakàfah al-sha‘biyah: 
search centre for education, — . allimin wal-akhiss@iyin wa tadribi- department of out-of-school education. 
9. Al-Buhüth al-fanniyah: division in hem: Assistant Under-Secretary for in- 46, Maktabat al-wizárah: Ministry library. 
charge of the administration of tech- service and teacher training. 47. Mathaf al-ta lim: education museum. 
nical research. 30. al-Ma'ahed al-'ulya li-i‘dad al-mu'- 48. al-Wakil al musá'ed lil-ta'lim al-fanni: 
10. Idárat al-kutub: textbook bureau. allimin wal-mu‘allimat: department Assistant Under-Secretary for techni- 
11. al-Ihs@; statistics bureau. controlling higherinstitutes for teacher cal education. 
12. al-Wakil al-dà' em: Permanent Under- training. 49. Kulliat al-funün al-tagbikiyah: college 
Secretary of Education. 31. al-Ma‘ahed al-fanniyah al-'ulyà: de- of applied arts. 
13. al-Shu'ün al-‘ammah: public relations partment controlling higher institutes 50. al- Idarah al-'àmmahlil-ta'lim al-fanni: 
office. for training of teachers in technical department of technical education. 
14. al-Wakil al-musá'ed lil-shu'ün al- schools. 51. Sina" š: division of industrialeducation. 
máliyah wal-idariyah: Assistant Under- 32. Idárat al-tadrib: department of in- 52. Tijari: division of commercial edu- 
Secretary for finance and adminis- service training. cation. 
tration. j 33. al-Imtihanát: department of exami- 53. Zirá'i: division of agricultural edu- 
15. al-Shu'ün al-idariyah: department of nations. cation. 
general administration. 34. al- Wakil al-musa-ed li-shu’ ün al-ta‘lim 54. Рат al-kutub: Cairo public library. 
16. al-Mustakhdamin: personnel division. al-*ëm: Assistant Under-Secretary for 55. Maslahat al-àthür: department of anti- 
17. al- Taftish: administrative inspection general education. quities. 
division. s н 35. al-Ta'lim al-thánawi: department of 56. Dar tasjil al-áthar: documentation 
18. al-Mahfüzàt: archives division, upper secondary education. centre for antiquities. 
19. al-Shu'ún al-kanúniyah: division of 36. al-Ta‘lim al-i“dádi: department of 57. al-Majma' al-laghawi: Arabic Lan- 
legal affairs. i lower secondary education. guage Academy; a body of eminent 
20. al-Shu'ün al-máliyah: department of 37. al-Ta‘lim al-ibtida’i: department of scholars and professional men con- 
financial administration. primary education. cerned with preserving the purity of 
21. al-Mizaniyah: budget division. 38. “Umad? al-taftish al-fanni: depart- the Arabic language while adapting it 
22. al-Hisabat: accounts division. ment of school inspection. to the needs of modern life. 
23. al-Tawridát: supplies and procure- 39. al-Wakil al-musa‘ed lil-thakafah wal- 58. al-Manátek: local administration dis- 


ment division. 
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nasha al-ijtimà'i wal-riyadi: Assistant 
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academy, it has gradually developed to provide a full 
educational course for pupils from the age of 12 to 25. It 
has a primary cycle of four years followed by a five-year 
secondary school which qualifies pupils for entrance into its 
own faculties. It also has a post-graduate course of two 
years which awards secondary school teachers’ certificates. 

Primary school teachers are appointed from among the 
graduates of the teachers’ training schools which offer a 
three-year course for lower secondary school graduates. 
Appointments are made by the Ministry which also approves 
the nominations of headmasters submitted by the district 
educational authorities. The conditions required for a head- 
master are that he should possess high academic qualifi- 
cations, have proved his administrative ability and have 
worked as a teacher in a primary or a lower secondary 
school for a minimum of 12 years. His personal record is 
also taken into consideration. Refresher courses are provided 
during the mid-year and summer holidays for primary 
school teachers. Emergency teachers who were appointed 
only after completing one year’s training after the secondary 
school must attend evening classes for one year before their 
appointments are finalized. 

Teachers have the same status as that of other civil 
servants. Promotion is made on the basis of proficiency and 
length of service, while automatic up-grading takes place 
once every two years. Primary school teachers usually start 


with a basic salary of #Е11 and head teachers with £E20, 
A family allowance of £El per month is paid for a wife 
provided that the teacher's salary does not exceed £E20, 
In addition a sliding scale of cost-of-living allowances 
provides from 37 per cent to 50 per cent of the basic salary 
as additional pay. Special allowances are paid to teachers 
appointed to outlying districts. No teacher is permitted to 
undertake any outside work; he is expected to give 27 
lessons a week in addition to such other duties as super- 
vising school societies and activities. There is a provident 
fund to which the teacher contributes 5 per cent of his 
monthly pay and the Government an equal sum. The 
accrued amount is paid to the teacher when he leaves the 
profession or to his family in case of his death. A new 
pension scheme is now being worked out to provide medical 
insurance and unemployment guarantees. Medical services 
are free. 

The Ministry of Education provides a free mid-day meal 
for all pupils enrolled in public and private subventioned 
schools, spending approximately 3 million pounds a year 
on this activity. Free milk is also distributed, though not 
as yet on a country-wide scale. Pupils are now required to 
wear school uniforms and the Ministry distributes these free 
to children whose families cannot afford to purchase them. 
Free medical inspection, services and hospitalization are 
offered to pupils. 


——————MMM————————— 


hadünah: pre-primary school. 

hifz al-Kur'àn: Koranic school; ungraded 
school for teaching reading and memori- 
zation of the Koran, writing and arith- 
metic. 

ibtidà iyah: primary school. 

ibtid@iyat al-Azhar: lower secondary 
school forming part of the educational 
establishment of the al-Azhar mosque. 

i‘dadt ‘ат: lowergeneral secondaryschool. 

i‘dadi “атай: terminal vocational train- 
ing school at lower secondary level, 
preparing for various trades. 

i'dàdi nisawi: lower general secondary 
school for girls offering course with 
practical bias and emphasizing home 
economics, etc. 

i‘dadi sind‘i: lower vocational secondary 
school of industry. 

i'dádi tijari: lower vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

i‘dadi zira'i: lower vocational secondary 
school of agriculture. 

madrasat — al-mu'allimin — al-'ámmah: 
teacher training school for primary 
school teachers. 

ma'had al-bagariyüt: post-secondary vo- 
cational training school for optometrists 
and optical instrument makers. 

ma‘had al-mu'allimin al-khas: teacher 
training school for lower secondary 
school teachers. 

ma‘had al-musiké al-ibtida'iyah lil-mu‘- 
allimat: specialized teacher training 
school for women teachers of music, 
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ma‘had al-tarbiyah al-riyádiyah al-ibtida - 
iyah: specialized teacher training school 
for teachers of physical education in 
primary schools. 

ma'had al-z@irat al-sihhiyát: vocational 
training school for itinerant nurses and 
women health workers. 

shu‘bat al-àdàb: literature course in upper 
general secondary school. 

shu‘bat al-"ulüm: science course in upper 
general secondary school. 

thanawi “Gm: first year of upper general 
secondary studies; thereafter pupil 
chooses between literature course (shu'- 
bat al-ddab) and science course (shu'bat 
al-'ulüm). 

thünawiyah nisawiyah: upper general 
secondary school for girls offering 
course with practical bias and empha- 
sizing home economics, etc. 

thünawiyah sina'iyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of industry. 

thanawiyah tijáriyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

thünawiyah zira‘iyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of agriculture. 

thünawiyat al-Azhar: upper secondary 
school forming part of the educational 
establishment of the al-Azhar mosque. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Faculty of arts. 
B. Faculty of law. 


C. Faculty of commerce. 
D. Kulliat Dar al-'Ulüm (Arabic lan- 
guage). 
E. Faculty of science. 
F. Faculty of medicine. 
G. Faculty of dentistry. 
H. Faculty of pharmacy. 
I. Faculty of veterinary medicine. 
J. Faculty of engineering. 
K. Faculty of agriculture. 
L. College for women. 
M. Teachers’ college. 
N. Teacher training institute for indus- 
trial schools. 
O. Men's teacher training institute for 
physical education. 
P. Women's teacher training institute 
for physical education. 
Q. Women's higher conservatory of 
music. 
R. Institute of home economies and 
embroidery. 
S. Institute of social services. 
T. Institute of fine arts. 
U. Institute of Arab dramatic art. 
V. College of applied art. 
W. Faculty of fine arts. А 
X. Police college (Ministry of Interior). 
Y. Military college (Ministry of De- 
fence). 
Z. School of languages. > 
АА. Faculties of al-Azhar University. 
BB. Higher institute of art. 
CC. Institute of education. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The primary school is considered for the time being as a 
preparation for life for a large proportion of the school-age 
population, Long-term plans have been prepared to provide 
facilities for enrolling all school-age children within the next 
five years. The main problems preventing a more rapid 
expansion are mostly financial. The number of school build- 
ings available is insufficient at present to absorb the whole 


child population. Another problem is the poor communi. 
cations in rural areas which make it impossible for children 
to travel any long distance to attend school. The rate of 
progress during the last few years has, however, been so 
encouraging that these problems will, it is hoped, no longer 
exist in the very near future, and thus a more concentrated 
effort on educational facilities at the post-primary level 
will be possible. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Egypt. Ministry of Finance, Statistical and Census 
Department. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary 1950-54, Total enrolment in the school 
year 1954/55 was about 2 million, not including some 15,000 
persons enrolled in adult education courses. This makes a 
School-going population of about 9 per cent of the total 
population. Of this number, 1.5 million or 72 per cent, 
were pupils in pre-primary and primary schools, 511,000, 
or 25 per cent, were chrotled in secondary, vocational and 
teacher training schools and nearly 50,000, or 2.5 per cent, 
in institutions of higher education. 

The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was 
38 per cent, in secondary schools 20 per cent, in vocational 
schools practically nil, in teacher training schools 46 per 
cent at the secondary level and 53 per cent at the higher 
level. In the other higher education institutions, the pro- 
portion of women students was only 10 per cent. 

The total number of the teaching staff is not known, but 
of the 73,484 persons teaching in pre-primary, primary, 
secondary, vocational and teacher training schools, only 23 
per cent were women, the actual proportion being 27 per cent 
in primary schools, 16 per cent in secondary schools and 28 
per cent in teacher training schools, 

Compared with the school year 1950/51, there was in 
1954/55 an increase in total enrolment of 29 per cent for 

pre-primary, primary, secondary and vocational schools 
combined. The increased enrolment in teacher trainin; 
institutions and in universities, was noticeably higher. This 
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tendency is relatively more marked in the enrolment of 
girls. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives enrolment data at 
three-yearly intervals between 1930 and 1948, and some 
annual figures between 1950 and 1954, Apparently the 
coverage of these data has not been equally complete 
throughout the whole period, particularly after 1950. 
Furthermore the reorganization of the school system in 
1952 affects the comparability of the latest figures with 
those for earlier years. However, in relation to the estimated 
child population 5-14 years old, the enrolment ratio seems 
to have remained around 30 during most of the period. 
With 6 years of primary school this ratio can be expected 
to reach about 60 with full enrolment of school-age children. 
The proportion of girls enrolled, not shown in this table, 
increased from 26 per cent in 1930 to 38 per cent in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year beginning 
1 July 1951, public expenditure on education amounted to 
approximately 43 million Egyptian pounds. This amount 
represents an average expenditure of £E2 per inhabitant, or 
5 per cent of the estimated national income for the year 
1951. Total expenditure was distributed as follows: 9.3 per 
cent for central administration, 42.5 per cent for pre- 
primary and primary education, 25.2 per cent for secondary 
education, 9.8 per cent for vocational education and teacher 
training, 12.8 per cent for higher education and 0.4 per cent 
for special education. (See Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ас дын Seton ешге 
көне Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Publie nursery schools а 1954/55 27 120 120 1921 607 
Private nursery schools . +...) ye э ЙДЕ 1954/55 T 563 259 12 201 3671 
Total. x | 32) а 1954/55 104 683 379 14122 4278 
Wo таш СО ПОРН 1953/54 au im 2d m EX 
» 1o. 6 1275 ewe ee 1952/53 m: ДИЗ ДЕН Bis ma 
oso. СЕТЕ Ds S 1951/52 339 2 925 2.925 109172 50354 
3j ZEN a o 1950/51 282 2340 2340 84 030 iz 
Primary 
Public primary schools» =. 0. + „. , 0... 1954/55 5170 1223900 468971 
Public upper primary schools =. À l 1 3 1o l 1954/55 40 } 37019 9181 5779 1663 
Private primary schools =. . . . 0. 1 171 1954/55 1213 8125 3190 251004 89869 
Total. 2. A ИИ 1954/55 6423 45 144 1237] | 1480773 560503 
М E a RE, 1953/54 6185 45 869 12202 | 1395729 526968 
š: o xu gs tule 1952/53 7011 52 506 12211 899 402 — 190549 
к PEE RE moz 1951/52 6772 49 058 n.. | 1390520 487874 
as er 10 1950/51 6596 44 153 8773 | 1310169 466 684 
Secondary 
General 
Public intermediate schools |. Q Q. ss 1954/55 408 9508 1967 2136909 49675 
Public secondary schools . : . l l l ioi: 1954/55 206 6533 940 91630 15213 
Private intermediate schools. =: . 2 0.2 l l 0. n 1954/55 594 4448 514 139733 26651 
Private secondary schools =. . . « « 4 NE 1954/55. 77 1613 94 16 819 1586 
Total. . 0 И 1954/55 1285 22102 3515 461881 93125 
if © =") 17 1953/54 | _ 1576 J 17181 '" 2460 | 440636 85365 — 
eN 1952/53 412 8167 897 181 589 25990 
noo ое iy i mara oer 1951/52 370 7210 *640 151188 21035 
MCS. i n SL D LET 1950/51 332 5240 431 120176 15 453 
Vocational 
Public technical secondary schools . 3 . . . . «© «© 1954/55 5 208 17 3441 -— 
Public commercial, agricultural and technical schools 1, 195055 % 2189 54 11220 569 
ivate ial and technical sch — ds ИК S = En 
Total... ЖКТЕ CORR 1954/55 112 3235 т 21815 5e 
ый Le ое 1953/54 107 3103 2 п ups 
Р 1952/53 109 3088 
гда ad Teens ç 1951/52 109 3186 51 26 001 1024 
Я тА А EN 1950/51 108 2 836 40 25371 ЭВА 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools . . . + + «© «+ + 1954/55 Ф : 107 in i e 8 He 
Public schools of physical culture SR unas u Sms 88 2035 530 27419 12478 
Toup. Te e o нета NE 1953/54 82 1769 431 24204 11344 
н е оао 1952/53: 89 1605 387 20282 0 
Иа Е ih ee 1951/52 58 1201 268 192148 8.724 
$.1 l И АДЕ о тт 54 "o 166 Wes 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training colleges 125 2765 1472 
Total, AAA =i. eret 7 195 131 233 — 1315 
sve Ree ME АУЫ 1 1853 1175 
Me und И E 1 T En ud 2 
H cse pen een MEET 1950/51 5 144 106 740 659 


1. Reorganization of the educational system in 1952 affects the comparability of figures before and after this date, 
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Number af Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | jvumver of = =s a EV 
General and technical 
Pa Vi à ANE Я 1954/55 $ as 46 988 4807 
à 1953/54 AS Д 44 806 3916 
HUS wy 1952/53 š a 41 021 ud 
3 š i 5 i 1951/52 a 36 361 24i7 
x : Я 1950/51 5 : 32 855 1793 
Special 
Institutions for deaf children... 1954/55 210 878 
i аһ PER 1954/55 605 320 9 540 
iicet эры Te 1954/55 815 v. 10 418 
io NEAL - * Ee P 1953/54 828 10 450 
ws NOM Е eps 1952/53 820 10 406 
Ws CAS els mE LS 1951/52 954 ч 8 594 
i н Me: iris 1950/51 689 8517 : 
Adult 
People's universiti 
u.c ie Kiptm iesu > | 1954/55 x 14 906 5897 
n à a RA 1953/54 ee 18 196 6 562 
Acn INE Sa СР ана 1952/53 : 15424 5509 
: sP icai Eyre ACA 1951/52 E 15 660 5912 
i : 1950/51 5 16 643 5209 


il Estimated 3 

Yor = з Moms, | spera | Peary 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ен ratio 
1930 8 894 809 677 
1050 8 618 3 854 530 832 3 185 22 
193 8 687 1202 583 
1939 8 558 1447 209 1325 4195 32 
1942 7414 e 1356 920 ei 1357 4 445 31 
1945 1941 p E 1222 070 < een E 


1948 8 361 a E 1340 489 : 
19501 6 596 44 153 20 1310 169 29 


1951 6712 49 058 1390 520 28 1350 5034 27 
19522 З Es H. T 

45 869 27 

45 144 27 Dus 20 5 366 27 


1. Data for 1950 and later years were derived from a different source 


than those for the period 1930—48. 


1 480 773 


2. Reorganization of the educational system in 
parability of figures before and after this date. 


1952 affects the com- 


EL SALVADOR 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,193,000. 

Total area: 7,700 square miles; 20,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 287 per square mile; 110 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 25.6. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
60.6 per cent. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The following are the Articles of the Constitution (7 Sep- 
tember 1950) relating to education: 

‘Education is an essential attribute of the State, which 
shall organize the educational system and establish such 
institutions and services as may be necessary’ (Article 197). 

‘Education should be directed to: developing the full 
potentialities of pupils’ personalities, so that they may 
co-operate constructively with the community; inculcating 
observance of the rights and duties of man; combating all 
attitudes of intolerance and hatred; and promoting the 
ideal of the unity of the Central American peoples. There 
should be organic continuity between the several levels of 
education, and education shall embrace intellectual, moral, 
civic and physical training’ (Article 198). 

‘All inhabitants of the Republic have the right and the 
duty of receiving such basic training as shall fit them to 
play their parts conscientiously and effectively as workers, 


3, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1951/52 


(in Egyptian pounds) 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure 143 253 752 
Central administration . . . 4 006 053 
Pre-primary and primary education 18 372 995 
Secondary education . . . . . 10 920 288 
Vocational education and teacher training 4 228 160 
Higher education . ears ME 5 542 756 
Special education... . . . 183 500 


1. Includes subsidies to private education (£E7,101,334). 


EL SALVADOR 


National income (1950): 846 million colones. 
Official exchange rate: 1 colon = 0.40 U.S. dollar. 
School year: 1 January to 15 November (218 days), 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco, San Salvador, 
in April 1956. 


parents and citizens. Basic training shall include primary 
education, which, in State schools, shall be free of charge’ 
(Article 199). 

‘Literacy training is in the public interest. All inhabitants 
of the country shall contribute to it in such form as may 
be prescribed by law’ (Article 200). 

‘Education given in public establishments shall be secular. 
Private educational establishments shall be subject to 
regulation and inspection by the State. The State shall be 
entitled to reserve to itself, exclusively, the training of 
teachers’ (Article 201). 

“No educational establishment may refuse admission to 
a pupil on the grounds of irregularity in the union of such 
pupil’s parents or guardians, or on grounds of class, race, 
or political beliefs’ (Article 202). y 

“The right to work as a teacher shall be subject to proof 
of capacity in such form as the law may prescribe, In all 
educational establishments, whether publicly or privately 
managed, the teaching of history, civics and the Consti- 
tution shall be imparted by Salvadorean citizens by birth. 
Freedom of teaching is guaranteed’ (Article 203). 
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Aims 


The essential aims of primary education are to train pupils 
for healthful, democratic and community living, for gainful 
activity, for life in the home, for the understanding and 
appreciation of beauty, and for the proper use of leisure 
time, 


Compulsory education 


Primary education is compulsory. It consists in principle 

Of a six-year course of studies. However, many primary 

schools, particularly in rural areas, provide less than the 
course. 

In the State schools, instruction is free of charge. 
Attendance is supervised by the education authorities 
through their education officers and through headmasters 
of schools, 

Parents are required to enter their children for school 
education when they have reached the age of 7. The earliest 
school-leaving age is 14. 

Parents’ associations, the Patronato Escolar Salvadoreño 
(Salvadorean Society for the Promotion of Education) and 
the Sociedad Nacional Pro-Infancia (National Childhood 
Society) have initiated social measures on behalf of the 
school-age population with a view to facilitating school 
attendance. The Ministry of Culture, aided by Unicef, has 
started a school meals service. 

Grounds for partial or total exemption are contagious 
disease, indigence, or non-availability of schools. Children 
under 14 years of age, and those of over 14 who are still 
legally subject to compulsory education, are not supposed 
to be employed on any type of paid work. Permission may 
nevertheless be given for them to take up employment when 
this is deemed essential for the support of themselves or 
their families, and provided that such employment does not 
preclude their receiving the minimum of compulsory 
instruction. 

Although the laws in force prescribe fines for failure to 
comply with compulsory attendance requirements, no 
penalties are in practice enforced, having regard to the 
social and financial circumstances which represent, formany 
children, an impediment to attendance, 


Finance 


Schools fall into four categories, according to the authority 

under which they come or the bodies maintaining them. 

1. Government schools administered and financed entirely 
by the State. 3 

2. Semi-official schools, maintained by private interests but 
undertaking certain commitments on behalf of the State 
and receiving, in return, some State assistance in the form 
of money or staff and the provision of building materials, 
furniture, laboratories and laboratory equipment, ete. 

3. Private schools, maintained by individuals and bodies 
under the conditions prescribed by law. 

4. Local authority schools, maintained by the municipios in 
accordance with their legal obligations. $ 

A point to note, in connexion with the financing of primary 

schools, is that, over and above the funds set aside for this 

in the national budget, municipalities throughout the 
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country are required to earmark from 5 to 10 per cent of 
the yield of local revenue for expenditure on primary 
education within their respective areas. They are expected 
to draw on these funds for the acquisition of sites (with or 
without buildings) for schools, and for the purchase, erec. 
tion or repair of school buildings in town or country; these 
may thereafter be occupied either by State or by municipal 
primary schools. The funds in question are likewise to be 
used for purchases of furniture, teaching equipment, or 
other supplies needed by schools, for the installation of 
school cooling equipment, and for any other purpose having 
a direct bearing on the well-being of the pupils from the 
moral, physical, intellectual, artistic or social standpoints, 


Supervision and control 


The department of primary education and teacher training 
includes a cadre of education officers (delegados) with juris- 
diction over both publicly-administered and private schools, 
These officers exercise constant supervision over the func- 
tioning of the schools. They issue directives on scholastic 
and methodological, and also on purely administrative 
matters, 

Stationed over the territory of the Republic are a total 
of 16 education officers and 50 assistant officers, plus two 
inspectors-general. The task of these officials is to supervise, 
guide and stimulate the functioning of State, municipal and 
private schools in conformity with the directives of the 
central department. 

The specific functions of the education officers and 
assistant officers include the following: exercising the re- 
quisite supervision, in their respective educational districts, 
to ensure compliance with the laws and regulations; ie 
that schools are supplied with furniture, equipment an 
books and that their premises are in good condition; dealing 
with inquiries from teachers and local authorities connected 
with the education service; guiding and supervising the 
work of the teaching staff; receiving complaints against 
teachers and reporting thereon to higher authority with a 
recommendation as to the appropriate penalty, or—in the 
case of minor infractions—an account of the penalty they 
have themselves imposed; applying for the dismissal of 
incompetent or ill-behaved teachers; and visiting the schools 
as detailed in the prescribed itineraries. In addition, edu- 
cation officers are required to ensure that teachers conform 
to the principles, methods, curricula and precepts counselled 
by educational science and promulgated by higher authority, 
and to render an annual general report on their activities 
and on the results of the work done in the schools. ч 

The assistant officers have more or less the same functions 
as the education officers under whom they serve. Education 
officers and assistant officers are not a true ‘service’; they 
can at any time be reallocated to teaching appointments, 
should the need arise. Again, no training or specialized 
courses are given them to fit them for duties differing 
appreciably from those of a teacher. 2 

Lastly, all municipios have education committees, with 
purely administrative functions, which see to it that school 
premises are hygienic, and that parents send their children 
to school as required by law. They report to the education 
officer any misdemeanours or irregularities which they note 
on the part of teachers. With the help of the civil adminis- 
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tration and the teachers, they carry out the school census 
at the end of the academic year. They are responsible for 
the maintenance of school premises and furnishings, for 
which a fixed part of the local revenues is set aside, and 
finally they afford the education officer any assistance he 
requires for the easier discharge of his duties. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 349 shows the structure of the school 
system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Children are accepted between the ages of 4 and 6. Kinder- 
garten methods are directed primarily to training the senses, 
through exercises concentrating on rhythm and dexterity 
in bodily movement. In addition the spirit of sociability is 
cultivated, to build habits in the children which they will 
follow when they are full-fledged members of their com- 
munity. 

This type of teaching is given either in publie kinder- 
gartens maintained by the State or in private kindergartens 
maintained by various groups. 

Use of the official kindergarten curricula is compulsory 
in all establishments at this level. The main characteristics 
of these curricula are: scientific determination of the 
individual child’s characteristics; progressive development 
of the physical and psychical qualities thus brought to light; 
elimination or correction of defects apparent at pre-school 
age; sound preparation of the children for their future at 
school. Kindergarten work is based on the principles of 
Froebel, Montessori and Decroly. 

As there are no special establishments in this country 
for the training of kindergarten teachers, these are usually 
chosen from women primary school teachers with a special 
predilection for work with young children. From time to 
time special courses are arranged for kindergarten teachers, 
to improve their technique. Teacher training schools have 
a special theoretical and practical course designed to give 
prospective women teachers a grounding in the bases, 
principles and methods of education for the 4 to 6 age group. 


Primary schools 


Primary education establishments are directed academically 
and administratively by the department of primary edu- 
cation and teacher training, through the education officers 
and assistant officers of educational districts, and by the 
headmasters concerned. 

Children aged 7 and upwards are eligible for admission 
to primary schools, which comprise both urban and rural 
units, 

Since 1952 there have been two experimental schools in 
Operation—one in the capital and the other in the interior— 
the purpose of which is to evolve improved methods of 
school organization and teaching technique for primary 
education. The field covered by their research into these two 
aspects of education is from kindergarten to the first cycle 
of secondary education inclusive. Provision is made, in the 
decree establishing the two schools, for the extension of 


their activities to cover all fields of vocational education 
and preparation for the baccalaureate. 


Curriculum and methods. In drawing up the curricula for 
primary education, the concern of the Council for Primary 
Education and Teacher Training has been that they shall 
meet the cultural needs of the community, be in accord with 
the spirit and circumstances of the Salvadorean milieu, and 
consonant with the interests, needs and capabilities of the 
children. 

The didactic principles adopted are those of making 
interest the spur to creative activity, and action the means 
of learning. 

The curricula comprise a varied range of co-ordinated 
and systematized activities, conducive to the formation and 
development of desirable habits, skills, attitudes and senti- 
ments, while still imparting—through the activities them- 
selves—the minimum of information which is within the 
pupil’s grasp at each stage of his psychological and scholastic 
development and which is essential to him if he is to play 
his part with the maximum of effectiveness in the com- 
munity to which he belongs. Curricula can be improved 
with the intelligent co-operation of all serving teachers. 

The primary school course lasts six years in urban and 
rural schools alike; but the majority of the latter do not 
manage to provide courses up to the sixth grade; the second 
grade is the more usual limit, and schools going beyond it 
are rare. Curricula are uniform and are common both to 
urban and to rural schools. El Salvador is a small country, 
which means that—with the ease of communications and 
the speed of the means of transport to town—the country 
dweller, even at a distance from the capital or from other 
cities, is not unacquainted with modern industrial progress 
and the advance of civilization. Accordingly no distinction 
is made between urban and rural schools as regards cur- 
ricula, The main difference in teaching is that rural schools 
give prominence to the country community as an entity; 
this is necessary in a school designed to enable the peasant 
to put the lessons received on agriculture and livestock 
management to practical use. 

As democratic principles are practised in this Republic, 
there are no schools where there is any discrimination in 
admission on grounds of race, religion, financial standing, 
etc. In the government schools the easy relationship 
between poor and well-to-do children is notable, even when 
the former are numerous through natural population in- 
crease. But there are insufficient State-maintained schools 
to accommodate and deal with all the children; the result 
is that private education is well developed, with numerous 
schools financed from private sources. The commonest type 
today is that which is run on a co-operative basis; these 
schools too, however, are attended by the children not only 
of rich and prosperous, but also of poor parents. | 

Private establishments registered in educational district 
offices observe the provisions of the regulations for their 
category, and work in them conforms to the official curricula. 
The primary school course comprises three cycles—Cycle I, 
covering Grades 1 and 2; Cycle II, Grades 3 and 4; and 
Cycle III, Grades 5 and 6. Under the Primary Education 
Regulations, the number of children per class is 40; if the 
number is exceeded, the class is divided into two and may 
even be split into four or more sections, according to the 
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number of pupils, and as far as the premises permit. The 
largest classes are found in the first cycle. 

There is now in operation a special school, the Escuela 
de Grupos Diferenciales, for backward children, and the 
provision of special education for them. 

Under the regulations, the school year starts on 1 January 
and ends on 15 November. Vacations are 1] days for Holy 
Week and Easter and six weeks at the end of the school 
year; as regards holidays in term-time, schools in the capital 
have six days during the August fiestas, while those in other 
populated centres have from two to four days, according 
to the importance of the place, on the local feast day. 
Classes are also released on national holidays, but are, before 
dismissal, required to assemble in the morning for a cere- 
mony marking the occasion. 

Teaching days in the year total 218. Classes are from 
8 a.m. to 11.30 a.m., and from 2 p.m. to 4 p.m.; in the dry 
season, however, on account of the excessive heat, after- 
noon school is from 3 p.m. to 5 p.m., as is the case at all 
seasons in places in the torrid belt. The school day is divided 
into six 40-minute periods with a 10-minute break. 

To avoid leaving any children without the chance of 
obtaining an education, certain schools work on a shift 
system, with the premises used by one body of pupils in 
the morning and another in the afternoon. Á similar 
arrangement is adopted in night schools for adult education. 

The subject taught in primary schools are: Spanish 
language, arithmetic, nature study and social studies and, 
in addition, a range of active subjects such as physical 
education, art work, music, handicrafts and homecraft. 

Concurrently, some use is being made—on an optional 
basis—of the ‘system of ‘units of work’; time-tables are 
not fixed and closely interlocked after the classical style, 
but flexible, because this enables teachers to compound 
units of the type under experiment. The system is not 
obligatory since the intention is that teachers shall take to 
the new technique gradually and thus acquire ease and skill 
in its use. Once the method has been thoroughly absorbed 
by them, then will be the time to make its universal use 


a requirement. The teaching methods recommended are 
those advocated by educators abreast of modern thinking 
on the matter: the emphasis is on the inductive, intuitive 
and inventive method. However, each teacher remains free 
to use whatever methods will ensure that the child learns 
in accordance with the new principles. 


Examination system. Pupils’ promotions are determined by 
the results of interim and final examinations known as 
“progress tests’ (valoraciones). These are held quarterly, and 
are conducted by the teachers themselves under the general 
supervision of the education officers and assistant officers, 
Following the last quarterly test, the test results are totalled 
so as to give a mark for the year. To this is added the mark 
secured in the final examinations, and the sum of the two 
marks divided by two gives the pupil’s mean progress 
rating. 4 

For the final examinations tests of knowledge are used, 
compiled according to the curricula. At the end of each 
school year, those pupils promoted to the next class receive 
a certificate setting out the subjects studied and marks 
obtained. It goes without saying that, in addition to the 
subjects mentioned, such practical subjects as art, music, 
education for womanhood and homecrafts are also taken 
into consideration. 

The requirements for admission to secondary school are 
that sk mt hold a Grade 6 pass, sit an entrance 
examination and are over 12 years of age, 

Since the adoption of the notion of the ‘functional’ school, 
certain records have been kept by teachers, e.g. educational 
profile, psychological profile and mesological classification, 
anthropometric card and nutritional index. The cards are 
used in determining prophylactic or medical action to be 
taken at school insofar as it concerns the teacher, other 
particulars indexed being, of course, the business of the 
school doctor. 

Reports on children’s progress are supplied to parents or 

я i d 
guardians, on cards paid for by teachers or by parents 
associations, 


ume eee 5 0 


colegio: private general secondary school. 
conservatorio nacional de miisica: voca- 
tional training school of music. 
escuela de artes gráficas: vocational train- 
ing school of graphic arts. 
escuela de artes y oficios: vocational train- 
ing school of arts and crafts, 
escuela de bellas artes: vocational training 
school of fine arts. 
escuela de contabilidad: vocational second- 
ary school of accountancy. 
escuela de enfermeria: vocational training 
school of nursing. 
escuela de la milicia: vocational secondary 
school for careers in the armed forces. 
escuela de oficinistas: vocational training 
school for office workers. 
escuela de secretariado comercial: voca- 
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tional training school for secretariat 
careers in commerce and industry, 

escuela de técnica industrial: vocational 
training school for trades and industries. 

escuela de teneduria de libros: vocational 
secondary school of bookkeeping. 

escuela normal rural: teacher-training 
school for rural primary teachers, 

escuela normal urbana: teacher-training 
school for urban primary teachers, 

escuela primaria: primary school with two 
types distinguished, urban and rural, 
the latter often incomplete. 

instituto nacional: State general secondary 
school. 

kindergarten: pre-prim: school, 

plan básico: basic conde course form- 
ing the lower cycle of studies in general 
and vocational secondary schools, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Leyes: law. 

B. Medicina: medicine. 

C. Quimica y farmacia: chemistry and 
pharmacy. 

D. Odontologia: dentistry. 

E. Ingenieria: engineering. 

F. Economia: economics. 

G. Humanidades: arts. 

H. Escuela normal superior: institute of 
education. ç 

I. Escuela de servicio social: social service 
college. HP 

J. Escuela superior de guerra: military 
college. 
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Plan básico 


Kindergarten Escuela primaria 


Escuela de técnica industrial 
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Teaching staff. The headmasters of government primary 
schools are appointed by the Ministry of Culture on the 
nomination of the directorate-general of primary education 
and teacher training, the teachers of the municipal schools 
by the local mayors, and those of the private schools by 
the headmasters concerned. 

Primary school teaching staff is trained in the escuelas 
normales. Students are admitted to these establishments 
once they have completed the three years of basic secondary 
course and have passed an entrance examination which 
includes a test of their knowledge, intelligence and aptitude. 

Specialized rural teachers are trained by means of a four- 
year course, for which the condition of eligibility is comple- 
tion of the full six-year primary course. 

There are refresher courses for serving teachers, for the 
arrangement of which the higher training college (escuela 
normal superior) is responsible. A correspondence refresher 
course exists for teachers serving up-country, and at the 
end of the cycle examinations are held and marks awarded 
which count towards promotion into Class B. Promotion 
examinations are taken after three years of study. 

Teachers once appointed are irremovable except for 
misdemeanours punishable under the regulations, in which 
case they are suspended for a stated period or transferred 
to another locality. Transfers are made by the Ministry at 
the instance of the directorate-general of primary education 
and teacher training. 

Teachers are graded in three classes, A, B and C, each of 
which is further subdivided into four categories. In Class A 
the present monthly salaries in colons are: Category 1, 220; 
Category 2, 200; Category 3, 180; Category 4, 160; graduates 
of teachers’ training schools who enter the service do so in 
Category 4 at a salary of 150 colons. Salaries in Class B are: 
Category 1, 190; Category 2, 175; Category 3, 160; Cate- 
gory 4, 140. Class C salaries are: Category 1, 160; Category 2, 
150; Category 3, 135; Category 4, 125. 

Salary increments are receivable by teachers after five 
years of service in a given category. 

A small additional payment is made for residence in 
unhealthy localities where such diseases as malaria are 
endemic. 

Headmasters—in schools providing the full six-year 
course and having not less than 20 pupils—receive an 
additional 20 colons, assistant headmasters 12, and teachers 
working with two or more classes 30 colons per month. 


Welfare services 


The present medical and social welfare services cater for 
teachers suffering from tuberculosis or cancer, and similar 
arrangements are being worked out for those suffering from 
mental illness. In addition, the Ministry provides sick 
teachers with free maintenance as in-patients in the 


country’s hospitals, while women teachers are entitled to 
60 days’ maternity leave on full pay. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The growth of pre-primary schooling in El Salvador began 
in the opening years of the present century. The Froebel 
system was used up to 1915; in 1916 the Montessori system 
was introduced in addition to, and not to the exclusion of 
the Froebel methods. In 1923 a teachers’ mission went to 
Mexico for specialized study of kindergarten schooling, and 
on its return gave demonstrations of the working of pre- 
primary АО Under the present administration, too, 
pre-school education throughout the country was initially 
directed by a Mexican teacher. Due note has been taken 
of the recommendations made, and kindergarten curricula 
have been recast in conformity with them and with the 
trend of educational theory in this field. The aim in pre- 
primary schooling is to let the children educate themselves 
through ‘interest-activities’ and become conditioned for the 
primary school. 

In primary schooling the aim is general educational 
development. 

The theory followed is Claparéde’s concept of the func- 
tional school, plus elements from the earlier systems which 
made the child the centre of the educational process, with 
the new education pursued by enlistment of all the pupil's 
interests. As regards moulding him for the future, edu- 
cational philosophy now prescribes the practice of the 
democratic way of life; socially, an endeavour is made to 
link the community with the school, to ensure the develop- 
ment, in the latter, of all those elements calculated to make 
it a microcosm of life itself. 

At PE penne there are two experimental schools in being, 
as well as 10 ‘reformed pattern’ schools. Experiments are 
being made with work units on lines suggested by the 
activities of the experimental schools and other technical 
and administrative organizations subordinate to the 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. El Salvador. Ministerio de Cultura, Dirección General 
de Estadística y Censos. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all schools, not including adults attending 
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literacy courses, may be estimated at over 223,000, being 
approximately 10.5 per cent of the total population. Of this 
total number, 5 per cent were enrolled in kindergartens, 
88 per cent in primary schools, 6.5 per cent in secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools, and about 0.5 per 
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cent at the university. There were 48 per cent girls in the 
total primary school enrolment; the proportion of girls in 
general secondary schools was 43 per cent, in vocational 
schools 49 per cent, and in teacher training schools 67 per 
cent. The university had 1,016 students in 1953, of whom 
117 were female students. About three-fourths of the 
primary school teachers were women, and the average 
pupil-teacher ratio in primary schools was 33. Between 1950 
and 1954, total enrolment in kindergartens had increased 
nearly 100 per cent, in primary schools by 36 per cent, and 
in general secondary schools by 62 per cent. There was 
apparently a falling off in vocational school enrolment 
between 1952 and 1954, similarly in the university enrol- 
ment between 1950 and 1953. On the other hand, teacher 
training schools enrolled two and one-half times as mam 

pupils in 1953 and 1954 as there were in 1950. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. 'Table 2 shows a rapid develop- 
ment of primary education between 1931 and 1954, in total 


numbers of schools, teachers and pupils enrolled. The 
increase in reported enrolment was more than four fold, 
so that, even with a rapidly growing population, the average 
enrolment ratio rose from 14 in the 1931-33 period to 33 
in the 1950-54 period. This represents an annual rate of 
increase equal to more than 4 per cent of the ratio. How- 
ever, with a complete primary school course of 6 years, the 
enrolment ratio may be expected to reach about 60 when 
all school-age children are enrolled. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education in 
the fiscal year beginning 1 January 1954 amounted to 31.5 
million colons, averaging nearly 15 colons per inhabitant. 
Excluding 10.5 million colons for capital expenditure the 
distribution of the total current expenditure was 55 per cent 
for primary education, 8 per cent for secondary education 
including teacher training, 4 per cent for higher education, 
19 per cent for central administration, and 13 per cent for 
other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i Number of 
i i i 1 +ске 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions TE PEN med TY 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens oficiales .—. a: i 1954/55 58 235 235 8493 4 590 
Kindergartens semi-oficiales ` as š 1954/55 4 12 12 440 243 
Kindergartens municipales | MO š 1954/55 5 32 32 1055 531 
Private kindergartens . À l J . 1 | н 1954/55 22 35 35 820 455 
Total. И EE З 1954/55 89 314 314 10 803 5819 
ў EX f 1953/54 89 262 262 9 879 5464 
* š 7 1952/53 85 260 260 6 518 3547 
а š ; ys Ë 1951/52 73 226 226 1159 3904 
М š 1950/51 58 185 185 5456 3078 
Primary 
Primary schools oficiales . . . . . б : 1954/55 1828 5187 3788 174794 83 201 
Primary schools semi oficiales NEN ; б 1954/55 23 152 118 3980 2m 
Primary schools municipales ке) Я HE 20 2 1 1 pao 
е шыш ў 1954/55 | 2034 16 020 4392 196928 94306 
>) ME ; A 1953/54 1937 15 156 4230 176 398 85 318 
w. + > Line os RE 1952/53 1980 15 215 3715 163 940 79 417 
^ 2 1951/52 1920 15152 3694 154 962 75 635 
P s Е 1950/51 | 1828 4840 3444 145226 71125 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools — . ` Я CENE E oh yi H 000 2 035 
ШЫ Condery acc n ; 1 | 3954/55 132 TA t 11218 4347 
Чин. с 4 1953/54 105 in 13 11355 415 
" b à 1952/53 s nd AE 8 509 3720 
© 3 4 5 $ 1951/52 2a zu n 6 830. 2923 
s i š А 1950/51 aa i. рна 6 927 2756 
Vocational 
58 
Public school of women's professions =. . . . . 1954/55 1 E 22 An n 
rivate commercial schools . + pal Paik eae 1954/55 52 dd K 1168 49 
Total . EM ete Оше 1954/55 53 EE 6 ess 
Өй ил NT i TU 1953/54 27 E 145 sm 
ї Ш : 1952/53 26 1833 
E В; E 1951/52 s HU 
5 SSS EE EE i £ 1950/51 eh PA 


1. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 403 in 1954/55. 


2. Not including 31 (F. 20) part-time teachers, 
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T ndi be; Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of enr FERT == == 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools . . . . . 1954/55 5 184 52 1084 699 
Public teacher training departments . . . . PEH @) Es r 1 a 
Буш. ene meee nis io NA I 1954/55 10 267 86 1905 1275 
nigi 1953/54 10 229 71 2004 1332 
5 ; as 1952/53 6 211 97 1254 872 
c dies F ee 1951/52 4 132 40 1003 672 
dis a З 1950/51 5 113 27 799 550 
Higher 
National universit; 
E Š Ce 1954/55 1 AER Se ks 
Ум: : ui 1953/54 1 242 1016 117 
2 : 2 1 1952/53 1 217 693 = 
i Š 3 d 1951/52 1 52 1326 164 
$ À у 1950/51 1 š n 1199 131 
Adult 
pas 2 pi AAA eee 1945/55 406 406 236 14703 3889 
УЛУСА" SCC CORP on ы ЗС Sua N 1953/54 401 401 226 17 935 6 720 
5 o a е ouis 1952/53 418 418 260 15 716 4952 
pieta aie hole [ei cedet ©, АМА 1951/52 321 327 191 26 431 1156 
FRR болм с^ nes LEAN ЛЕ ME ape as 1950/51 341 341 199 12 402 3313 


Estimated 4, 
Year — A adis. | chi population | Prima, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) Ces) ratio 
1930 iii i6 1 iki ый 
1931 1128 8 p? 5 27 
1932 1153 1592 i 50 814 32 53.7 384 ue 
1933 1184 MN m: 63 837 £ 
1934 bee 1822 69 ef: ab 
1935 iso 1850 68 10 874 38 
1936 EN 1867 68 16 570 4l 
1937 1241 1968 68 83 008 42 81.7 407 20 
1938 1208 eos Жы 84513 &. 
1939 1257 2253 93 707 42 
1940 1252 2145 96 161 35 
1941 1212 2 855 85 624 30 
1942 1189 2900 90 663 31 90.3 432 21 
1943 1041 2211 79 912 36 
1944 1376 3 408 98 935 29 
1945 1394 3701 ac 106 024 29 
1946 1531 3995 s= 121 410 30 
1947 1679 3161 14 134 290 36 130.0 458 28 
1948 1895 4553 е 144 046 32 
1949 1888 4580 E 144 442 32 
1950 145 226 30 
1951 154 962 30 
1952 163 940 31 161.5 509 33 
1953 176 398 31 
1954 196 928 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 20,000,000. 

Total area: 457,267 square miles; 1,184,320 square kilometres. 
Population density 44 per square mile; 17 per square kilometre. 
School year: end of September to July. 

Official exchange -ate: 1 Ethiopian dollar = 0.40 U.S. dollar 


(approx.). 


The present report is mostly concerned with the govern- 
ment system of education in Ethiopia, but it should be 
emphasized at the outset that the Government is not the 
sole agent for primary schooling. Ethiopia has an ancient 
Christian tradition, her own seript and her own literature. 
While the government system of education was introduced 
under the Emperor Menelik II little more than fifty years 
ago, the Ethiopian Church has for many hundreds of years 
provided opportunities for literacy among her adherents, 
and this function is still exercised today. Throughout the 
land the Church is concerned for the preservation of 
Ethiopia's ancient culture, and today is also adapting her 
Instruction to modern needs. In many areas it is customary 
for children and young people to receive instruction in 
reading and writing Amharic, the national language, before 
they enter government schools, and some government 
schools are organized to receive children who are already 
literate. The number of church schools is estimated at not 
less than ten thousand. Of these, many are extremely simple 
In organization and equipment, but their impact must not 
be minimized and the teaching function of the Church has 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in thousand colons) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . . . . . . 31569 
A. Current expenditure . 
Central administration 092 ue 
Primary education 11717 
Secondary education 1079 
Teacher training 5 546 
Higher education . . . 895 
Other current expenditure . . . 2770 
B. Capital expenditure. . . . . 10 470 
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Prepared by the Ministry of Education and Fine Arts, Addis 
Ababa, in November 1956. 


been explicitly recognized in the latest Imperial Procla- 
mation dealing with education. 

A further point which must be borne in mind is that the 
invasion of Ethiopia by Italy in 1935 resulted in the closing 
of the government school system which had been in- 
augurated by the Emperor Menelik II and greatly expanded 
and developed under the present Emperor. Moreover, in 
the course of the national resistance to the invaders, very 
many of the young people who had benefited from western 
schooling lost their lives. The period of invasion and 
occupation lasted for five years. With the liberation of the 
country in 1941, a completely new start was called for, 
and the present system has been built up since that date. 


HISTORICAL 


The first Ethiopian government school to offer a western 
type of education was established by the Emperor Menelik п 
in Addis Ababa in 1905, and it was soon followed by the 
opening of similar schools in three provincial centres. At 
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the same time as this inauguration of schools by the 
Government, the elementary education provided by the 
Church was encouraged by the allocation of allowances from 
official funds for some of the teachers in church schools. 

The curriculum of the government schools opened by the 
Emperor Menelik was intended to supplement, not to 
replace, the traditional instruction given in the church 
schools; it was designed to provide selected groups of 
students with the linguistic and other skills necessary to 
enable Ethiopia to maintain satisfactory relations with 
other countries, These schools were largely staffed by foreign 
personnel, and a curriculum which presupposed a thorough 
grounding in the national tongue and culture can har ly 
be described as elementary. Priority was given to French, 
while English, Italian and Arabic were optional subjects. 

The Emperor Menelik died in 1913, and the next signifi- 
cant steps in developing the government educational 
system were undertaken by Ras Tafari who, on the acces- 
sion of the Empress Zauditu in 1916, had become regent 
and heir to the throne, and was later to become the Emperor 
Haile Selassie I. 

Tt was clear that if education on western lines was to be 
made widely available without undue delay, it would in- 
volve not only the importation of foreign teachers but the 
sending abroad of Ethiopians—of all ages and educational 
attainments—for first-hand acquaintance with the western 
world. This policy had already been initiated by govern- 
ment and other agencies under the Emperor Menelik. 

In 1920 the Regent selected a group of young Ethiopian 
men to undertake studies abroad, and during the next 15 
years a steady stream of Ethiopian students—as many as 
20 in a single year—left for France, England, America and 
elsewhere. te 1922, he had plans prepared and work started 
on a large new school in Addis Ababa, and during his tour 
in Europe in 1924 arranged for books and other school 
supplies to he sent. The school was formally opened on 
27 April 1925, and in his inaugural speech’ the Regent 
stressed two points which indicated the principles which 
were to guide his educational policy: first, that the nation 
as a whole must co-operate in the development of schools, 
and, second, that the introduction of new foreign ideas 
must never be allowed to obscure the traditional Ethiopian 
culture. 

The succeeding years until 1935 saw the establishment 
of new schools, mostly at primary level, for boys and girls, 
both in Addis Ababa and the provinces. A number of text- 
books were prepared and printed in Amharic, the national 
language. A beginning in technical and vocational prepa- 
ration was also planned. But all this activity was brought 
to an abrupt halt by the Italian invasion and occupation. 
During the five years 1936 to 1941 all government schools 
for Ethiopians were closed, the buildings, in some cases, 
being taken over for Italian children, A slight exception 
was made, in an attempt to gain the favour of the Moslem 
minority, in that some encouragement was given to the 
few Islamic schools where elementary instruction—in Arabic 
or Italian, never in Amharic—was provided. Also, in despite 

of the occupiers, the Ethiopian Church managed to main- 
tain some of its schools in districts where Italian control 
was non-existent or negligible. 
When Ethiopia regained her independence in 1941, it 
was necessary to rebuild the educational system from the 
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foundations. Teachers had to be found. School buildings and 
furniture had to be retrieved or improvised, and somehow 
adapted to meet essential immediate needs. At that time 
textbooks in Amharic were practically non-existent; the 
importation of textbooks in English (which had been 
decreed the second official language of the country) was 
extremely difficult because of war conditions; other equip- 
ment was scarce, and everything had to be husbanded and 
strictly rationed. And all the time many hundreds of boys 
and girls and young men, anxious to make up for the five 
years’ gap in their education, were besieging the few schools 
that managed to open. 

With the re-establishment of the Ministry of Education, 
developments were rapid. Not only in Addis Ababa but 
also in the main provincial centres, elementary schools 
began to operate regular schedules. Naturally, standards 
showed a good deal of variation and the disparity of ages 
and of levels of previous education made the composition 
of classes somewhat unusual. In the lowest class one might 
find infants of 6 or 7 sitting next to young men in their 
twenties, and there was serious overcrowding of the 
available classroom accommodation; higher classes, how- 
ever, could sometimes include hoys who had managed to 
leave the country and benefit from foreign study during 
the Italian occupation, and the existence of this group 
helped greatly in the remarkable development of the 
Ethiopian educational system during the first decade after 
the liberation. Within this period, with the aid of a con- 
siderable staff of foreign teachers, the Government built up 
a system of schooling covering elementary and secondary 
grades and inaugurated a university college from which the 
first students graduated in 1953. The quality of the aca- 
demic standards laid down may be gauged from the fact 
that Ethiopian students who proceeded abroad at different 
stages were able to continue studies on a level with their 
foreign contemporaries and to graduate with them from 
British, Canadian and American universities. 

The rapid extension of the system to secondary and 
higher institutions was called for by the need to prepare 
at least a nucleus of highly qualified administrative, pro- 
fessional and technical personnel to man the government 
services and to make good the losses sustained during the 
foreign occupation. 

The expansion of higher education could not at first be 
matched by that of the lower. In its first years the system 
was necessarily biased in favour of the requirements of the 
higher institutions. This bias is clearly shown in the 
elementary school curriculum devised for Grades 1 to 6 in 
1948 and later extended to cover Grades 7 and 8, as well 
as in the secondary school curriculum produced in 1951. 

In 1947 a National Board of Education was established 
with responsibility for determining broad questions of 
educational policy. The elementary and secondary school 
curricula, both of which emphasize the importance of 
English as a language of instruction, were approved by the 
board, but with the understanding that they would be 
subject to revision in the light of experience and of new 
needs. This revision is at present being undertaken by the 
Ministry’s Department of Research and Curriculum Devel- 
opment. 

Mention has been made of the direct recruitment of 
foreign personnel for service under the Ministry. Valuable 
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assistance has also been given by several foreign agencies, 
official and semi-official, and under the Point IV Agree- 
ments with the United States Government a new source 
of aid was opened. 

The first members of the Point IV Educational Advisory 
Group arrived in Ethiopia in 1953, and at the end of that 
year the Ministry established a long-term planning com- 
mittee including members of the Ministry’s administrative 
and teaching personnel as well as representatives of the 
advisory group. The committee’s recommendations were 
presented to the Board of Education in three parts. The 
first, ‘Basic recommendations for the reorganization and 
development of education in Ethiopia’, was submitted in 
March 1954 and revised in June 1954 to embody the 
amendments suggested by the board; the second, *Sug- 
gested content of the basic school programme’, was drafted 
for the board’s information in June 1954; the third, sub- 
mitted in June 1955, and entitled ‘A 10-year plan for the 
controlled expansion of Ethiopian education’, has been the 
subject of careful consideration by the Board of Education 
and by the Government. 

The recommendations approved by the Board of Edu- 
cation in June 1954 include the re-organization of the 
Ethiopian government elementary and secondary school 
system to cover three periods of four years each: four years 
of a new type of basic schooling, to be taught in Amharic 
and made available to as wide a section of the community 
as possible, followed by four years of middle school, in 
which English is introduced, and four years of secondary 
schooling of different types (academic, teacher training, 
commercial, technical and agricultural). Admission both to 
middle and to secondary schooling will be selective, but it 
is hoped that places will ultimately be available for all 
children throughout the whole system. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legislation concerning education in Ethiopia 


The Act of 1950 federating Eritrea with Ethiopia under the 
sovereignty of the Ethiopian crown guarantees the right to 
education and reserves to the Eritrean government local 
jurisdiction in educational matters. 

Proclamations, decrees and orders, legal and general 
notices, are published in Amharic and English in the official 
Negarit Gazeta. The following is a summary of those relating 
to educational matters. References in brackets are to the 
number of the Negarit Gazeta in which they appear. 

[January 1943: 2nd year, No. 5.] Order No. 1 of 1943. 
An Order to Define the Powers and Duties of Ministers. 
Articles 26-28 relate to the Minister of Education and Fine 
Arts. Among his functions are: to develop education and 
the arts; to define the nature of and the curriculum for 
schools; to issue certificates for the higher standards; to 
control private educational institutions; to establish an 
academy, libraries and museums. 

[July 1947: 6th year, No. 11.] Legal Notice No. 103 of 
1947. Customs Revised Import and Export Tariff Regu- 
lations. Item 350 reads: All goods, wares and merchandise 
imported, whether paying duties, or classed as duty free, 


shall pay an additional tax of 3 per cent ad valorem, for the 
promotion of education and public health in Ethiopia. 

This provision was repeated in Legal Notice No. 153 of 
1951 [April 1951: 10th year, No. 8], Customs Revised Import 
and Export Regulations, as Item 430, But Legal Notice 
No. 162 of 1952 [April 1952: 11th year, No. 8], Revised 
Import and Export Tariff (Amendment No. 1) Regulations 
adds 1 per cent to item 430, making a total of 4 per cent. 

[November 1947: 7th year, No. 3.] Order No. 3 of 1947 
establishes the (central) Board of Education and Fine Arts. 

[November 1947: 7th year, No. 3.] No. 93 of 1947: 
Proclamation for the Establishment of a Tax for Education, 
levied on all lands and collected as one with taxes provided 
for by the Land Tax Proclamation of 1944. 

No. 94 of 1947: Proclamation to Provide for Education 
Expenditure. This constitutes a local education board in 
each province, under the presidency of the Governor- 
General; the senior education officer, and the headmaster 
of the principal school in the provincial capital, are ex officio 
members of the board. The local education tax is to be used 
for expenses in connexion with elementary schools in the 
province. 

[July 1954: 13th year, No. 13.] General Notice No. 185 
of 1954 is the charter of the University College of Addis 
Ababa. 

In November 1955 there appeared, in Amharic only, the 
text of an official notice (unnumbered) relating to the 
necessity for all persons to acquire ‘fundamental education’. 
This has not yet been published in the Negarit Gazeta. 
Paragraphs 1 and 2 are introductory; paragraph 3 provides 
that all boys and girls between the ages of 7 and 18 shall 
receive at least a primary education, which will be available 
free at government schools, parents and guardians having 
obligation in respect of all children under their care. 
Paragraph 4 charges all illiterate persons between the ages 
of 18 and 50 to acquire in their spare time a knowledge of 
reading and writing Amharic; in paragraph 5 the clergy 
are specially charged to assist in this matter, while para- 
graph 6 obliges all employers, whether heads of government 
departments or private individuals, to provide the necessary 
facilities for their employees. Paragraphs 7 to 9 specify the 
responsibilities of the Minister of Education in formulating 
the necessary programme and in ensuring the proper work- 
ing of the scheme. 

Aims 

From the foregoing, it will be seen that the Ethiopian 
Government has as its objective the immediate extension 
of schooling to include at least elementary education for all 
children. The proposals prepared by the Long-Term Plan- 
ning Committee and referred to the Board of Education 
and the Government provide for a considerable expansion 
of primary school facilities over the next 10 years, but 
financial considerations and the difficulty of finding suffi- 
cient trained personnel are two major obstacles to the early 
achievement of government schooling for all. In these 
circumstances, the Ethiopian Church, with its nation-wide 
system of schools and opportunities for teaching, and the 
different missionary societies, which are working for the 
most part in areas outside the present reach of the Church, 
have a vitally important part to play. 
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Provincial Education 
Officers 


Schools of Addis Ababa 


Administrative pattern 


The above diagram shows the structure of the Ministry of 
Education. 


Finance 


Elementary education in Addis Ababa is financed from 
Central Government funds. Provincial elementary schools 
are maintained from the proceeds of the education tax 
mentioned above, supplemented to a certain extent from 
imperial resources. In Eritrea, the budget for education is 
apportioned by the Eritrean Government; the twelve 
provinces of Ethiopia have local boards of education which 
prepare annual budgets for approval by the National Board. 
Each local provincial board is responsible for supervising 
the collection of education tax for the province and for 
controlling the expenditure within the province of these 
funds in accordance with the approved budget. 

The Government expenditure on public primary edu- 
cation from national and provincial tax funds has until now 
covered the full costs of salaries of teaching and other staff, 
costs of school buildings, classroom equipment and school 
supplies. For the future, however, to elp forward the 
planned expansion of educational facilities, it is hoped that 
local communities will contribute labour and materials 
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towards the construction and the partial equipment of the 
new type of community school for basic education. Às- 
sistance in the training of teachers for service in the 
elementary schools and at higher levels, in the procurement 
of books and materials, and in advisory capacities, has been 
given by the United States Government through Point IV 
Agreements, while in 1956 Unesco also participated in a 
programme that should help considerably in the develop- 
ment of community and elementary education. In the past, 
the British Council assisted actively in general and pro- 
fessional education, but its work is now restricted to the 
secondary level and foreign study. France maintains close 
cultural ties with Ethiopia and contributes personnel, funds 
and materials for the operation of two large schools in 
Addis Ababa; one of them is entirely elementary and the 
other has a considerable enrolment in its elementary section. 

Private education as distinct from government, church 
and mission schools, is mainly represented by certain national 
community schools, some of which provide places for 
Ethiopian children. These institutions receive assistance 
from the Government in the form of rent or buildings, 
certain school materials, and access to facilities in govern- 
ment schools. Their management is generally in the hands 
of representatives of the communities concerned, who 
determine the fees to be charged and have general responsi- 
bility for their administration. The Ministry of Education 
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is, however, specifically charged with the supervision of all 
non-governmental educational institutions. In carrying out 
this responsibility, the Ministry seeks to co-operate in every 
way with church, mission and private schools for the good 
of the pupils and for the development of education in Ethiopia. 

No fees are charged for tuition in government schools, 
and books and materials are provided free of charge, but 
in some instances a deposit of 5 Ethiopian dollars is required 
to cover damage to school property or materials, or the loss 
of textbooks. 


Supervision and control 


The Ministry of Education has responsibility for the 
administration, supervision and control of all regular 
government elementary schools, and also possesses certain 
powers in regard to other educational institutions. These res- 
onsibilities are exercised through the Ministry’s Director of 
chool Administration, whose functions are defined as follows: 

‘The Director of School Administration shall be respon- 
sible for directing and co-ordinating the operations of all 
government primary, middle, academic secondary, and 
combination schools in accordance with Ministry policies 
and directives. He is charged with establishing and main- 
taining orderly channels of communication between the 
Ministry and the school system through provincial edu- 
cation officers and an Addis Ababa education officer. His 
work entails inspection of schools, as needed, in order to 
secure compliance with Ministry policies and the improve- 
ment of teaching standards, and to expedite the provision 
by Ministry departments of services, equipment, personnel 
and other requirements of the school system. He will also 
direct programmes of assistance to the schools in the form 
of general instructional guidance to teachers and in special 
matters such as audio-visual aids, physical education, 
health service, arts and crafts. The departments under his 
supervision, and which will report to him, will include 
inspection service, school health, adult education, arts and 
crafts, physical education, non-government schools. The 
education officer of Addis Ababa schools and the provincial 
education officers will also work in close collaboration with 
the Director of School Administration.” 

Schools in Addis Ababa are at present under the direct 
control of the Ministry of Education through the Director 
of School Administration, who is assisted by inspectors. In 
each of the provinces, the Ministry’s supervision is exercised 
through a provincial education officer, who, in turn, has the 
assistance of inspectors attached to his office (in the pro- 
vincial capital) and of local district officers. For Eritrea, the 
Eritrean Government has full administrative responsibility, 
but the national Ministry of Education is represented in 
Eritrea by a special education officer. 

Inspectors are recruited from among the teaching staff, 
and are now required to attend a special one-year course 
before taking up their appointment. This course, together 
with a parallel programme for prospective headmasters, is 
organized by the Department of School Administration and 
conducted at the teacher education department of the 
Haile Selassie I day school in Addis Ababa. In carrying 
out their duties, the inspectors evaluate the work of each 
school and from their experience and their observation of 
the practices in other schools encourage the staff, ensure 


a satisfactory standard of instruction, and assist in the 
exchange of pedagogic and administrative ideas. 

School health and hygiene are under the care of a special 
division of the Ministry, headed by a senior medical officer. 
Tn addition to central clinical services (including the care 
of teeth and eyes) this division is responsible for the 
training and supervision of school dressers. There are at 
present 142 of these dressers attached to the larger schools 
(elementary and secondary) throughout the country, and 
the number is increasing year by year. In addition to the 
on-the-job supervision exercised by medical officers, all 
school dressers are required to attend annual training 
courses, held during the long vacation. The courses conclude 
with examinations, and successful candidates are awarded 
certificates by the Ministry of Public Health. These certifi- 
cates are taken into account, according to a regular schedule, 
in determining salaries. 

Special instruction in health education is also given 
through vacation courses for representative teachers from 
the primary and other schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the Ethiopian school system may 
be seen in the diagram on page 359. The primary and middle 
school sequence is typical of government, church, mission 
and private school systems. 


Pre-primary schools 


The official age for admission to Ethiopian government 
schools is from 6 to 7, and the official curriculum begins 
from this level. There do exist, however, attached to certain 
government and private schools, a few kindergartens and 
nursery classes for children aged from about 3, but for a 
good many years to come, the Government will have to 
concentrate on the provision of schooling for older children. 
At the same time, the importance of the nursery class and 
kindergarten department is recognized, and it is expected 
that the experience gained in the present classes will be of 
considerable value when the time comes for their extension 
on a larger scale, For the kindergarten and nursery classes 
attached to government schools, materials are provided and 
teachers employed from the regular budget. The children 
in these classes receive the same medical care as in the 


regular grade. 
Primary education 


At present, elementary schools in both urban and rural 
areas have the same official programme. Upon the recons- 
titution of the Ministry of Éducation after the liberation 
in 1941, a six-year primary course was developed. This was 
later extended by two years to cover eight grades, and the 
first year of secondary school has accordingly been fixed at 
the ninth grade. In 1954, however, the Board of Education 
approved the recommendation that the eight years of 
elementary schooling should be divided into two parts—the 
first four grades to be reconstituted as primary schools or 
as community schools for basic education, the second four 
grades to become middle schools. 
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Pupils are admitted to Ethiopian government schools 
without distinction of race or religion. The great majority 
of the elementary schools are now co-educational, but there 
are some which are restricted to boys or to girls. 

One serious weakness in the present operation of the 
primary schools is undoubtedly the overcrowding in the 
early grades. It has been agreed, in principle, that enrol- 
ment in the new community schools for basic education 
(teaching the first four grades of the government elementary 
programme) should be restricted to 40 children in each class 
until such time as the supply of teachers permits a lower 
number. Because of the ever growing demand for schooling, 
restriction of numbers will not be easy to enforce, but 
[ons experience throughout the world had proved it to 

e most economical in the long run, and essential to efficient 
working. In some instances, the pressure for admission to 
school has already led to the introduction of a ‘shift’ system, 
with the school premises shared by two groups of pupils. 
This system is operated in one of two ways: either children 
attend mornings only and afternoons only in alternate 
weeks, or the school programme may provide for alternate 
group activity (e.g. games, singing, handicraft) and class- 
room study throughout the day. Either system is only a 
temporary expedient until such time as the provision of 
increased school facilities renders it possible to accept all 
children for full time attendance. 

The term ‘grade’ is used in Ethiopia to describe the work 
which a child is expected to complete in the course of aschool 
year. There may be a number of classes at each grade level. 
According to the organization of the school, these classes 
may be made up of children of a similar level of intelligence 
(as in the English *streams?), or they may represent a cross- 
section of the whole grade. In this matter, as in other 


the varied experience of other lands in working out her own 
system of education. 

Apart from the facilities provided through the schools’ 
medical service, the Ministry of Education has been unable 
as yet to cater at all extensively for the educational needs 
of physically handicapped children. Pioneer work for the 
blind is, however, being undertaken by the Ministry of 
Social Welfare in collaboration with the Mennonite Mission, 
which has been entrusted by the Emperor with the adminis. 
tration of a special school and home in Addis Ababa, A 
beginning has also been made with the provision of orphan- 
ages and other special centres. 

The school year begins at the end of September and 
finishes in July. Provincial schools close a fortnight earlier 
than those in Addis Ababa. In Ethiopia the heavy rains 
begin in May or June and last until September; it is difficult 
for the provincial schools to operate during the rains, and 
earlier closing has been found advisable. A number of the 
provincial school premises, as well as some in Addis Ababa, 
are used, however, for the vacation courses which all 
teachers are required to attend. 

Schools are closed for shorter periods at Christmas and 
Easter, and also observe certain other national and religious 
holidays. The school week provides for morning and after- 
noon sessions from Monday to Friday. In some cases, 
especially in the provinces, it has been found advisable, 
because of local market requirements, to have a half holiday 
one afternoon during the week, and to open the schools on 
Saturday morning. The morning session consists as a rule 
of four teaching periods, and the afternoon of three, but 
the periods may be shortened in length and increased in 
number for younger children. 

The school year is divided into three terms of 12 weeks 


aspects of organization, considerable discretion is enjoyed 
by the headmaster, who may prefer the system with which 
he is best acquainted, for Ethiopia is anxious to draw upon 


each, exclusive of term examinations, Each week normally 
includes 26} hours of regularly scheduled periods of teaching 
or supervised study. The construction of the time-table is 
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Nore. The Theological College and the 
various institutions training officers for 
the armed services and the police also 
have courses at secondary level. There is 
provision for in-service technical training 
in Ethiopia, and study abroad, at both 
secondary and higher education levels. 
Official age of entry to primary school is 
6 to 7 years but owing to wide age-range, 
no age scale is shown in the diagram. 


agricultural school: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture, 

building trades school: vocational training 
school for carpenters, masons, etc. 

civil aviation school: vocational training 
school for all aspects of civil aviation 
administration and related technical 
services (meteorology, aircraft main- 
tenance, communications, ete.). 

commercial school: vocational secondary 
school with course offering academic, 
secretarial and commercial subjects. 
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GLOSSARY 


community school teacher training: training 
course for teachers in schools offering 
basic education to adults and children. 

elementary teacher training: teacher train- 
ing schools for teachers in primary and 
middle schools; in addition to the full 
4-year course accelerated 2-year courses 
are provided. 

middle school: upper prim: school 
(Grades 5-8). als 

nurses' training school: training courses at 
various levels for nurses, dressers, and 
other auxiliary medical personnel. 

primary school: lower primary school 
(Grades 1-4). 

secondary school: general secondary school. 

technical school: vocational secondary 
School training technicians for indus- 
trial activities. 

telecommunications school:vocationaltrain- 
ing school giving theoretical and prac- 
tical instruction in the various fields of. 
telecommunications. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Arts and Science College. 

B. Agricultural College. 

C. Engineering College. 

D. Secondary teacher education. 

E. Law College. i 

F. Extension College (courses in various 
general and professional subjects— 
accountancy, administration, engi- 
neering, English, etc.). 

G. Public health officers course. 

H. Theological College. 

I, Colleges training officers for the 
various armed forces and police. 

J. Building Institute. 
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Secondary school 


EXAMINATIONS 


Eighth grade general 
examination 


Secondary school leaving 
certificate 


ACCESS TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Secondary school leaving 
certificate required 


Secondary certificate 
optional 


Handicraft teacher training 


Middle school 


Primary school 


Community school teacher training 


Telecommunications school 


> 


>< 
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Building trades school 


Civil aviation school 
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entrusted to the headmaster and should include both 
morning and afternoon sessions; exceptions to this practice 
must he approved by the Ministry. 

For the most part, private and mission schools follow the 
Same programme as the government schools, and are re- 
quired to conform in principle to the official curriculum, 
Teachers at these schools are admitted to the training and 
Vacation courses organized for government school teachers, 
In some instances, the Government has made premises 
suitable for private schools available, and all non-govern- 
ment schools are entitled to benefit by obtaining supplies 
of textbooks, ete., through the central purchasing depart- 
ment of the Ministry. 

Although the current elementary school curriculum is 
standardized throughout the country, this practice is at 
present under review. With the introduction of the com- 
munity schools for basic education covering the first four 
years of schooling, it is intended that instruction shall be 
more closely related to the actual environment and special 
local needs of the pupils. 

Many of the government schools have a very large enrol- 
ment and some include both elementary and second 
Sections, but there are a considerable namber of smaller 
schools. Difficulties of communication in rural areas render 
difficult any large-scale consolidation of elementary schools, 
especially the lower grades, unless boarding facilities can 
be provided. On the re-establishment of the Ministry of 
Education in 1941, it was found necessary, while building 
up the nation's schools, to provide boarding facilities for 


rural areas to cover the first four years of instruction, and, 
where practicable, to establish central middle schools to 


of courses in Amharic, English, arithmetic, science, geo- 
graphy, history, art, music, handicraft and physical edu- 


academic bias, the first two grades are taught in Amharic, 
and English, which is introduced orally in the first and 
second grades, gradually becomes the main language of 
instruction. The re-organization of the system which has 
been approved hy the Board of Education and is now being 


English to be introduced in the middle school (Grades 5 
to 8); but with the production of the necessary teachi 
materials it is expected that aric will be used in- 
creasingly as the language of instruction. 

The allocation of time to various subjects is shown in the 
following table. 
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TYPICAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 
(hours per week) 


Grades 
Subjects 

1 TEX 4. 5 б “PEE 
Amharic GEGEN Sf 4 3 4 y 
English . 3 4 SF si si 5$ Si 6 
Arithmetic X SE 53 5 s os 51 5 
Science. , Б а. HB # NIS 
Social studies! H 2 3 з 4 4 31 з 
Arts and crafts . Md 9: .21 20 2 14 
Hygiene and Р.Т. 3 3 3 3 24 24 ?) ц 
Моав. . . iuc: fol: od H 


Total hours . 26 261 261 261 261 261 261 261 


1. Geography and/or history. 


Moral instruction is included as a subject in all govern» 
ment schools, but arrangements are made for children whose 
parents or guardians wish them to receive special instruction 
in the tenets of their own religion or denomination to be 
released for this purpose from the regular class, 

Most of the government elementary schools being co- 
educational, efforts are made to provide within the general 
programme for the separate needs of the girls in such 
subjects as handicrafts, hygiene and physical education. 

While the present official curriculum is uniform for all 
government schools throughout the country, there is con- 
siderable freedom of operation within the general frame- 
work, and it is to be expected that any revision of the 
programme will recognize the importance of providing for 
the regional needs of children throughout Ethiopia. 


Examination system. The headmaster is responsible for the 
promotion of children from grade to grade within the 
elementary school system. Promotions are based upon the 
results of class examinations and upon teachers’ records 
and recommendations. Every government school is required 
to keep records showing individual academic achievements. 
These records include also other information which may 
assist the headmaster in his relations both with pupils and 
their parents or guardians to whom report cards are sent 
each term, Pupils who have completed their studies in the 
eighth grade are eligible to sit for the national eighth grade 
examination organized by the Ministry of Education. This 
examination which includes papers in Amharic, English, 
arithmetic, science, social Studies, mental and special 
abilities, is used in selecting recruits for the different types 
9f secondary schooling. In this selection, due consideration 
is also given to the candidate's elementary school record 
and to the report of his headmaster. 

The national eighth grade examination is also open to 
pupils attending private schools (including church and 
mission), and successful candidates from these are accepted 
into the government secondary schools on equal terms with 
those who have completed their elementary studies in 
government institutions. In 1956, candidates were examined 
from 99 different schools, 13 of which were non-government 
institutions, 


Teaching staff. Since 1954, the minimum requirement for 
employment on the government teaching staff has been 
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completion of the eighth grade of schooling. A certain 
proportion of the teaching staff, especially among the 
Amharic language instructors, were educated in the 
Ethiopian church schools, and it is not easy to equate their 
academic standing with that of teachers who have attended 
the government schools. Every effort is being made to raise 
the academic and professional attainment of teachers by 
means of the vacation courses held every year, and through 
in-service instruction. 

Full-time training for government elementary school 
teachers is provided through the teacher training school 
at Harar and the Haile Selassie I day school in Addis Ababa. 
Both these schools, which accept candidates who have 
completed the eighth grade, have a four-year programme. 
The Haile Selassie I day school also offers an emergency 
one-year course which is taken by students (and former 
students) from the secondary schools as well as by those 
entering direct from the eighth grade. Her Imperial 
Majesty’s Handicraft School in Addis Ababa organizes a 
one-year course for teachers of arts and crafts. 

Preparation for service in the new-type community 
schools will be given through the special teacher training 
programme which is being inaugurated this year with 
assistance from Point IV and Unesco. The enrolment for 
this programme will include teachers who have had some 
years of experience and who have been specially recom- 
mended for service in the new schools. At the training 
centre, married men will be accompanied by their wives, 
for whom there will be appropriate courses. 

The Ministry also organizes annual vacation training 
courses for all Ethiopian teachers. The programme includes 
general academic instruction, as well as courses for teachers 
who will have special responsibilities in certain fields 
(physical training, handicraft, home economies, language, 
science, social studies) or in such work as library super- 
vision, school gardening and nutrition or remedial instruc- 
tion. These courses, which normally last six weeks, are 
accompanied or followed up by school visits and in-service 
assistance from members of the advisory staff attached to 
the Ministry. At the present time, training is largely given 
by the Ministry’s foreign personnel, but Ethiopian candi- 
dates are being prepared in Ethiopia and abroad to under- 
take full responsibility in the different fields. 

Advisory services are becoming increasingly available to 
schools and teachers in the various academic subjects, as 
well as in audio-visual education, construction of tests and 
measurements, handicrafts, home economics, physical edu- 
cation, school gardening and nutrition. In the development 
of these services, the Government has been greatly assisted 
by the United States Operations Mission to Ethiopia and 
by various agencies of the United Nations. 

The vacation courses are intended primarily for teachers 
from Ministry of Education schools, but wherever possible 
teachers from non-government institutions are also ad- 
mitted. 

There is a uniform salary schedule for Ethiopian men 
and women teachers of academic subjects in all government 
elementary and secondary schools. This schedule, adopted 
in 1954, includes 16 salary classes based upon academic 
achievement and years of teacher education. Annual 
increments are granted within each class up to a maximum 
salary but receipt of the annual increment is dependent 


upon satisfactory service during the year and participation 
as pupil or instructor in a vacation training course. 

By means of in-service educational facilities, including 
correspondence courses, and of the academic instruction 
given in the vacation courses, teachers are enabled to 
prepare themselves for up-grading in the salary schedule. 
This up-grading depends upon tests which are given each 
year by the Ministry of Education at the different ele- 
mentary and secondary grade levels. 

Headmasters of government schools are paid a special 
allowance in addition to their normal salary under the 
regular schedule. They are appointed by the Ministry of 
Education from among the teaching staff. The Ministry has 
recently inaugurated one-year training programmes for 
prospective headmasters and inspectors. 

In addition to the Ethiopian personnel, there are some 
200 foreign nationals employed as teachers and headmasters 
in the government elementary schools. Most of these have 
come to Ethiopia under contracts which provide for a fixed 
salary for a three-year term of service, in addition to 
allowances for housing; the cost of transportation for the 
teacher (and his wife) and for a certain quantity of personal 
effects is also paid by the Ministry. 


Welfare services 


Schools are encouraged to take an active part in community 
life, to present dramatic and other entertainments, to 
organize sports days and to participate in competitive games 
with other local teams. School magazines are published. 
Boy Scout troops are maintained by many schools. 

The interest of parents is enlisted for extra-curricular 
projects, and is frequently exemplified by contributions. 

Gardening activities and chicken breeding provide a 
valuable point of contact between school and home, 
especially in the rural areas. 

It is expected that local communities will participate 
actively in the construction and maintenance of the new 
schools for basic education. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The recruitment and training of teachers to meet the 
increasing demand for schooling throughout the country 
is one of the most pressing problems. With the re-organi- 
zation of the educational system, the national language, 
Amharic, is taking an ever larger part as a medium of 
instruction. This makes extremely important the prepa- 
ration of Amharic texts and other teaching materials, and 
high priority is being given to this task. 

Technical and special advisory services have been greatly 
developed over the past few years, and will be further 
extended. Until now, relatively little has been done for 
handicapped children, including those who are retarded in 
their learning. Improved standards of teaching, smaller 
classes, remedial instruction and more adequate materials 
may make it possible for some children, who at present 
drop out of school, to be brought up to a higher level of 
achievement with beneficial results to themselves and to 


the community. 


The spread of educational facilities through the expansion 
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of the government system will, it is hoped, be accompanied 
by the provision of improved services for children who are 
physically handicapped. 

The school curriculum for the primary grades has, until 
now, been perhaps too academic but the development of 
the new-type community and middle schools provides an 
opportunity for the programme to be adjusted more nearly 
to the current needs of the people, without detriment to 


the preparation of candidates for the different types of 
higher education. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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Statistical summary, 1952-56. In the school year 1956/57, 
a total enrolment of over 140,000 pupils were reported in 
all government schools in Ethiopia and Eritrea, not 
including about 10,000 schools, at elementary and secondary 
levels, administered by the Ethiopian Church, private and 
mission institutions. The above total includes 113,000 
primary school pupils in Ethiopian government schools; 
22,000 primary school pupils in Eritrean government 
Schools; 4,500 pupils in government secondary schools, 
including vocational and teacher training -schools; and 
nearly 500 students in higher education institutions. 
Approximately 18 per cent of the primary school pupils 
were girls, but only about 10 per cent of the students in 
secondary and higher education. Total teaching staff in all 
government schools numbered 3,723, of whom about one 
in eight were women. Comparative figures for the Ethiopian 
government schools alone show nearly a doubling of total 
primary school enrolment, and more than a doubling of 


enrolment at the secondary level, between 1952 and 1956. 
(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Earlier figures on primary school 
enrolment are not available for Ethiopia, but Table 2 
gives historical data on primary schools in Eritrea since 
1930, relating to schools for Eritrean and Italian pupils. 
The average total enrolment in these schools increased from 
about 3,500 in 1930-34 to over 13,000 in 1950 and 1951. 
Nevertheless, compared with the estimated child population, 
the latter figure represents only about 5 pupils enrolled for 
every 100 children 5-14 years old. 


Educational expenditure. Total government expenditure on 
education budgeted for the year 1956/57 amounted to 23.5 
million Ethiopian dollars, averaging about 1 Ethiopian 
dollar per inhabitant. However, this amount represents 
nearly 20 per cent of the total annual budget of the Imperial 
Government, and a 7.5 per cent increase over the education 
budget for the previous year. It covers the cost of central 
administration, primary education in Addis Ababa, and 
secondary and higher education throughout the country. 
It also includes grants to Eritrea (480,000 Ethiopian dollars 
in 1956/57). 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1952-56 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti, School Number of 
lucation and type о tion year | institutions Lu ¡SEA ES Fou 
Primary 
Primary schools (Grades 1-4) Ethiopian Government 1956/57 8 707 18 446 
Middle schools (Grades 5-8) Ethiopian Government . 195657 1469 13117 1357 n 518 1760 
Primary schools (Grades 1-4) Eritrean Government . 1956/57 š 17 663 3660 
Middle schools (Grades 5-8) Eritrean Government ` 1956/57 141 2606 2103 4754 708 
AE УЛАДЫК ACA TARDE sea 1956/57 12610 123723 12460 135 642 24974 
Tes š 1955/56 13577 133 228 12401 109 368 Er 
3 1954/55 CE 23 mm 71831 
» 2 1953/54 ed E жа 68 691 
1952/53 58 419 


Note. Data exclude special schools operated by Ministries and Depart- 
ments other than the Mini i i 
Ministry of Public Health and Ministry of Commerce. Also exclusive of 
all Ethiopian church, private and mission institutions at elementary and 
secondary level. 

1. Post-primary and post-secondary Ethiopian government schools and 
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teachers are included with the number of Ethiopian primary schools 
and teachers. З d 
2. Post-primary Eritrean government schools and teachers are include 
with the number of Eritrean primary schools and teachers. 3 
3. Ethiopian government schools only, not including the Eritrean 
government schools. 


ETHIOPIA 


——— — Dn rrF:IKIIIAU IITYRÑ Ah _—— ëO AÁ __ 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ааа ааа 
[ЛГА Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Academic secondary schools (Ethiopia) sites EU 1956/51 1(10) с ЕХ 2 294 148; 
Academic secondary schools (Eritrea) . BW ers Т rl s... 334 Fs 
Total. ОБИ A kS, 1956/57 13/12; dob 2628 1502 
aie vba eu, 1955/56 12 1) 13, 2097 ЖУ 
e : og 1954/55 SE > 2593 240 
E $ Gf. 1953/54 di oe 2125 202 
pe Ë : EO 1952/53 | ER ES 1612 141 
Vocational * 
Agricultural schools К m 1956/57 1(3) io» AE 315 X 
Commercial schools . . . AM E 1956/57 2 heey 1528 291 >. 
Nurses’ training schools. . . ^m 5) 1956/57 14 dh e 144 AT 
Technical schools MT ` 1956/57 (1 852 Ren 343 ... 
Theological schools . . . s 1956/57 1(1 Ee 1... 116 ... 
Total. pii cti seats a 1956/57 1 1... 2... 1209 ... 
» B Noir: . 1955/56 (9) rji i. 720 .. 
ac 4 die | \ 1954/55 B 35 "m Ж 
үү ? at y З 1953/54 У * ds AR 
nt ў LH j 1952/53 YS ; n ij 
Teacher training * 
Four-year course at Addis Ababa А он орд! 1956/57 106 
Four-year course at Harar . . , eth He ls 1956/57 353 
One-year course at Addis Ababa... PIE SED e 1956/57 150 
One-year handicraft training course . тү чий 1956/57 30 n 
School directors’ course . E iugo eb 1956/57 29 ... 
Total . . ` sS fuos IRE 1956/57 668 ... 
W Me . PT e dA 1955/56 647 ... 
an Y . . МИЕ Ma a 1954/55 520) . 
Sei ` пея 1953/54 (330 .. 
2m . E н 1952/53 ... .. 118 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Secondary teacher traini 'niversity Col „ Addis Ababa) 
Tul. in wes om AUN dese 32 et 
3. 1 v. LL э ак . 1955/56 (1 ... 1... 23 ... 
” . . . . . . . 1954/55 — бт o Ls jui 
+ s o. AA в v MUS 1953/54 — — jm + = 
-— sn 8 Ds: 1952/53 — — = a = 
General and technical 
University College (Addis Ababa) pee Se 1956/57 184 
Engineering College (Addis Ababa) КАЕ Ж! 1956/51 E ?16 
Building Institute (Addis Ababa) УЕ 1956/57 1 
Public Health Training (Gondar). — . WR UR 1956/57 ds 
Agricultural Colleges (Jimma and Alem- ¿laya 1956/57 434 °16 
Total... „т оН cC 1956/57 210 
ne a ^ А swak АН oe 1955/56 322 Я 
” CN uates 1954/55 164 
” event NAD ЕУ 1953/54 142 че, 
> 1952/53 100 


8. In addition, there were in 1956 a one-year community teacher training 
programme (EUSCEP) at Debra Berhan, with 84 students, and a 
one-year community teacher training programme (Unesco) at 
Magite, with 30 students in training. EUR 

9. Total formal enrolment in higher education, including higher teacher 


training. 


4. Including vocational and teacher training schools. 

5. Ethiopian government schools only, but including vocational and 
teacher training schools. i y 

6. In addition, there are in Eritrea a nurses’ training school (with 
51 p in 1956), and a vocational trade school (with 175 students 
m *y 

7. Enrolment data included under ‘Secondary, general’ above. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS! 


i Estimated y 
Year Schools 2385 TE Pd iS PRA 
-14 years ol 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ошап) ) ratio 
1930 17 135 83 4036 30 
1931 16 81 90 2530 31 
1932 23 94 89 3413 31 3.5 ... 
1933 23 101 87 3466 34 
1934 24 126 84 4128 33 
1935 24 136 63 3985 29 
1936 з», DM S ... “э, 
1937 48 196 46 5 880 30 5.7 161 4 
1938 50 217 51 6 504 30 
1939 50 227 53 6 600 29 
1940 51 236 64 8 136 34 
1941 зк ... oes s.s ... 
1942 M bes D э» ... 5.9 200 8 
1943 42 146 52 4445 30 
1944 40 173 49 5103 29 
1945 62 204 46 6374 31 
1946 73 246 41 7271 30 
1947 19 218 45 7295 26 8.0 240 3 
1948 87 315 


1, Schools for Eritrean and Italian pupils. 


FINLAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,241,000, 

Total area: 130,120 square miles; 337,009 square kilometres, 

Population density: 33 per square mile; 13 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years, 1950 
census: 17.5; 1953 estimate: 19.2. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over, 1930 census: 
15.9 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 

At the time of the Reformation, Finland was part of the 
Kingdom of Sweden and, like the latter, adopted the 
Lutheran Protestant religion. The persistence of the influ- 
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National income: 1955 estimate: 767,600 million markkaa. 
Official exchange rate: 100 markkaa = 0.43 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Helsinki, in December 
1956. 


ence exercised by Luther and his Finnish disciple, Michael 
Agricola, is revealed by the fact that the Church never 
ceased to insist that the people should be able to read. 
From 1686, ecclesiastical law prescribed that everyone must 
learn to read and acquire a fairly large fund of knowledge 


FINLAND 


by heart. Once a year, everyone over 7 year of age had to 
undergo a special reading examination, and the ignorant 
were treated with great severity (adults unable to read were 
excluded from communion and were even refused the 
authorization to marry; those who remained indifferent to 
these punishments were placed in the stocks, in front of the 
church, every Sunday during the divine service, until they 
had acquired the prescribed knowledge). Perhaps even more 
important is the fact that the Church established schools in 
the various parishes; in addition to reading, the other 
subjects taught at these schools were religion, psalmody, 
writing and elementary arithmetic. The teaching at these 
schools was usually given by the precentors, but often 
teachers were specially appointed for that purpose. In 
general, pupils attended these schools for a few weeks only, 
but in any case long enough to learn to read fluently. 

Primary schools in Finland were reorganized by a decree 
of 1866, which transferred the responsibility for them from 
the Church to the communes. The training of teachers was 
organized at primary teacher training schools and numerous 
school buildings, excellent for that period, were constructed 
in various parts of the country. 

Great difficulties arose at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. United with Russia since 1809 as an independent 
Grand Duchy, Finland saw its internal independence 
jeopardized, and resisted with all its might every attempt 
to Russianize the country. This battle for independence 
aroused an active interest in the schools, and, although the 
Tsar of Russia had not approved the adoption of compulsory 
education by the Finnish parliament, such education vir- 
tually existed owing to the fact that the Church still 
required its faithful to learn to read and the communes 
were still obliged to establish a school as soon as there was 
a sufficient number of children to attend it. 

When Finland proclaimed its independence in 1917, steps 
were immediately taken to prepare a law on compulsory 
education. Promulgated on 15 April 1921, this law makes 
school attendance compulsory for all Finnish children aged 
between 7 and 16. Primary education takes place at the 
lower primary (two years), upper primary (four years) and 
primary continuation (two years) levels. This last stage of 
instruction can be provided in the form of evening courses, 
representing at least 100 teaching hours per year; but in 
the cities, small towns and other populated centres, it is 
provided at day schools which are open the whole year. 

A law on the financing of primary education, promulgated 
at the same time as the law on compulsory education, 
establishes the principle, that the communes must bear the 
costs of primary schools established on their respective 
territories, but that the State grants them subventions. 

The Law of 18 May 1923 on the principles governing the 
organization of primary schools defines the subjects to be 
taught, the administration of the school as part of the 
commune, the qualifications required of teachers, the 
procedure for teachers’ appointments, and their legal status. 
The Decree of 1944 on the organization of primary schools 
states that every primary school must encourage and assist 
Post-school instruction, and must support young people's 
efforts to acquire greater culture, by placing its premises 
at their disposal. Lastly, a law of 1942 prescribes that, on 
every school day, a meal must be served to all primary 
school pupils. 


In 1945, a proposal for the reorganization of primary 
education was published; it was the result of 10 years” 
activities by a committee set up to study problems relating 
to primary schools, Besides proposing the codification of the 
various laws on primary education, the committee recom- 
mended that the first cycle of secondary education should 
be permanently incorporated in primary school education. 
A law of 1946, authorizing this incorporation on an experi- 
mental basis, states that, in the new section thus created, 
no school fees shall be charged, and that school supplies and 
textbooks shall be free, as in the other sections of the 
primary school; it also lays down that the communes must 
assist poor pupils and pupils who live at a considerable 
distance from the nearest school, so that the financial 
situation of their parents or the distance which they must 
cover will not prevent them from attending school. The 
establishment of sections of this kind (there were 24 at the 
beginning of 1956) constitutes a step towards the unified 
school. In 1953, the Government tabled a Bill on primary 
schools, proposing that the first cycle of secondary edu- 
cation should be incorporated permanently in primary 
school education, as a new section for theoretical studies. 

During the second world war, the training of men and 
women teachers was considerably slowed down, and a fairly 
large number of teachers died on the battlefield. After the 
war, the birth-rate increased appreciably and, in order to 
remedy the shortage of teachers, it was necessary to 
establish, alongside the already existing teacher training 
college, three temporary colleges, one of which was sub- 
sequently placed on a permanent basis. As a result of this 
measure, most primary school teachers (more than 70 per 
cent) are now trained at teacher training colleges, instead 
of at the primary teacher training schools as before the war. 

In 1950, a special committee recommended a new cur- 
riculum for primary schools; this recommendation was com- 
municated to all schools, which are free to follow it or not. 

In 1953, another special committee recommended the 
reorganization of continuation education in the rural 
communes: in addition to the primary school proper (six 
years), each rural district would have a continuation day 
school of a technical character (two years). This recommen- 
dation was also communicated to all schools, which are free 
to form their own opinion of its practical value. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


An organic law, ‘Form of Government of Finland’, pub- 
lished as a constitutional law dated 17 July 1919, states: 
‘The principles governing the organization of primary 
instruction, the obligations of the State and the communes 
to support primary schools and compulsory education, shall 
be determined by law. Instruction in the primary schools 
shall be free to all? (Article 80). “The State shall maintain 
at its expense or, if necessary subsidize, schools providing 
advanced general education or higher popular education." 
1. ‘Advanced general education’ should be understood to mean second- 


E 5 Ханое Еа f 
education, and ‘higher popular education free institutes ol 
шү education, free workers’ institutes, and other institutes 


of adult education. 
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The principles of the organization of State-owned secondary 
schools shall be determined by law’ (Article 79). ‘The State 
shall maintain or, so far as necessary, subsidize institutions 
for instruction in the technical professions, in agriculture 
and its allied pursuits, in commerce and navigation, and in 
the fine arts” (Article 81). “The right to establish private 
schools or other private institutes of instruction, and to 
organize instruction therein, shall be regulated by law. 
Instruction given at home shall be subject to no super- 
vision by the authorities” (Article 82). 


Aims 


The aims of the primary school are defined as follows: “The 
rimary school shall provide citizens with the necessary basic 
owledge. It must inculcate moral principles in its pupils 
and impart to them the theoretical and practical knowledge 
which they will need in their everyday life. Further, it must 
encourage and assist post-school instruction, as well as the 
efforts of young people to acquire greater culture. In the 
performance of its task, the primary school must endeavour 
to co-operate closely and harmoniously with the pupils’ 
parents,’ 

The duty to encourage and assist post-school instruction 
as well as the efforts of young people to acquire greater 
culture considerably extends the tasks of the Finnish 
primary school, as it must thus concern itself with adult 
education. 


Compulsory education 


A special law on compulsory education was promulgated 
on 15 April 1921. It makes school attendance compulsory 
for every child from the beginning of the autumn semester 
of the year in which he turns 7 until the end of the spring 
semester of the year in which he reaches the age of 16. 
Blind or deaf children must attend school for a period of 
10 years. 

The period of compulsory schooling can be spent at a 
secondary school, but secondary education is not compul- 
sory. When the first cycle of secondary education is in- 
corporated in the primary course, attendance at this new 
section of primary education satisfies the conditions of 


served by the school concerned. If a child of School age does 
not attend school or does not receive instruction of equi- 
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court. If the person concerned is unable to induce the child 
to attend school regularly, the recalcitrant child is placed, 
according to the circumstances of the case, in a Special 
boarding school or in a private home specially chosen for 
the purpose. The same procedure is followed whenever 
parents—owing to their bad state of health, drunkenness 
or other such reasons—are unable to ensure regular school 
attendance by their children. During the last war there 
were many infringements of the law on compulsory edu- 
cation, but after the end of hostilities such infringements 
completely ceased. 

A child whose attendance at school would be useless or 
harmful for the child himself (because of physical deformity, 
illness, mental deficiency, and the like) is not admitted to 
the primary school; he is exempted from compulsory school 
attendance unless a special school is accessible, There are 
special schools for blind, deaf and dumb, physically handi- 
capped, mentally deficient, imbecile or idiot children, as 
well as for asocial children and children suffering from 
tuberculosis. 

When a child of school age attends a secondary school, 
he is exempted from the obligation to attend a primary 
school. The person in charge of a child may provide at home 
the theoretical and practical knowledge which is imparted 
at the primary school; but the primary school board must 
check the results of this home instruction, and the child has 
to be taken to school twice a year for a test; in practice, 
such home instruction hardly ever takes place. In certain 
special cases, primary school headmasters can authorize 
children to stay away from school for a period not exceeding 
a month; this right is exercised relatively rarely, except in 
winter (when it snows and the child lives at some distance 
from the school), in spring (during the flood period) or in 
the case of an urgent journey, etc. 

School attendance is compulsory throughout the whole 
country, for the Lapps in the far north as well as for the 
small number of gypsies living in Finland. Owing to the 
Sparse population, children would have to travel long 
distances to school if there were not numerous small schools 
in the rural districts (one-sixth of rural schools are one- 
teacher schools); it has nevertheless been necessary to build 
a fairly considerable number of boarding schools for the 
pupils of certain regions. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 369 shows the structure of Finnish 
educational administration. 


Finance 


With a few exceptions, primary schools in Finland are 
financed by the communes. As is prescribed by the organic 
law, ‘Form of Government of Finland ?, no school fees may 
be demanded from parents. It is also forbidden to impose 
special school taxes on the inhabitants of any school district. 
All expenditure upon primary education is met from the 
budget of the commune concerned, but the State grants the 
latter financial assistance in accordance with the relevant 
legislative provisions. Sometimes private individuals make 
donations to schools, but such gifts are always extremely 
modest. 
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The State’s subventions to primary education vary 
according as they are granted to cities, small towns or rural 
communes. The cities receive a fixed amount per pupil, this 
sum being determined by law; after the second world war, 
this sum was reduced to such an extent that the subventions 
granted to the cities no longer represented more than from 
10 to 30 per cent of their total expenditure on primary 
education. The small towns receive an amount equal to the 
total cash salaries of their teachers plus from 20 to 50 per 
cent of their expenditure on school construction (the 
State also grants amortization loans for this purpose, 
covering from 40 to 60 per cent of the building costs); for 
the upkeep of the school buildings belonging to them, the 
small towns recuperate a large part of their expenditure 
(two-thirds for school buildings proper and 50 per cent for 
teachers’ lodgings); further, a fixed amount per pupil, 
determined by law, is granted each year to the small towns 
for their other school expenditure. The rural communes 
receive, for their teachers’ salaries and the construction and 
upkeep of their school buildings, the same subventions as 
the small towns; the State also reimburses two-thirds of 
their actual expenditure on school furniture, on teaching 
material, on textbooks and other school supplies distributed 
to pupils free of charge, on pupils’ lodging and transport, 
on school meals and on other school welfare services for the 
poorer pupils. Lastly, the poorest and most sparsely po- 
pulated communes receive State grants which are sufficient 
to ensure that their expenditure on primary schools is not 
higher, taking into account the taxes paid by the inhabit- 
ants, than it usually is in the rural communes. 

In general, private primary schools receive the same 
subventions as the State grants to the cities for their 
primary school expenditure. When, however, a private 
primary school obviates the need to establish a communal 
primary school, the State Council may subsidize this private 
school in accordance with the criteria applicable to rural 
communes, 

The State auditors check and supervise the use of State 
subventions. 


Supervision and control 


School inspection is usually organized in the same way for 
both communal and private primary schools. 

In each rural commune and in each small town, a primary 
education commission, appointed by the local council, 
ensures the inspection of primary schools; this commission 
includes a primary school teacher, and it is he who is really 
responsible for the inspection of schools and the guidance 
of teachers, In the cities, there also exist supervising teachers 
for physical training, singing, manual work and the other 
Specialized branches of instruction. 

. The main role however, is played by the primary school 
Inspectors—officials employed by the State (or by the local 
authorities, in the case of the large towns); it is their task 
to supervise and develop the activities of the primary 
Schools in their respective school districts, and at the same 
time to endeavour to establish, both with communes and 
With teachers, relations inspired by mutual trust. For that 
Purpose, they must: 
1. Follow the evolution of the primary school and of edu- 
cation in Finland and abroad, impart their experience 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


and observations to their subordinates, guide and advise 
the latter with regard to their work, and ensure that 
they perform the duties devolving on them. 
Co-operate in the detailed preparation of the local 
regulations governing primary education, inspect the 
proposed school building sites, the building operations 
and the premises rented for schools or teachers’ 
lodgings, and authorize the use of such premises. 


+ Inspect the schools in their respective school districts as 


often as required (at least once every two years), con- 
vene, if necessary, a deliberative meeting of the school 
board or of the primary education commission, present 
to the competent authorities reports on the observations 
made in schools, as well as proposals for remedying the 
shortcomings noted and for improving the instruction 
provided. 


- Examine the requests of private individuals wishing to 


obtain the right to provide primary education on the 
territory of a given commune. 

Authorize the use of textbooks other than those approved 
by the Department of Education, provided that such 
use is not forbidden by law. 


. Examine and sanction the curricula and annual reports 


of the schools in their respective school districts, and 
deal with all other questions submitted to them in 
connexion with the activities of those schools. 


. Examine and sanction every decision of a primary 


school board whereby children suffering from mental 
debility are exempted from compulsory schooling. 
Ensure that adequate assistance is given to children of 
primary school age and, if necessary, negotiate with the 
communal authorities in order to remedy any short- 
comings noted in this respect. 

Assist in the appointment of teachers to vacant posts, 
and authorize the recruiting of probationary teachers. 
Examine teachers’ requests for exemption from service 
or for authorization to perform subsidiary functions, 
take a decision thereon (provided that they are em- 
powered to do so) and ensure that the school boards, 
when dealing with these questions, will act impartially 
and in the interests of the school. 

Grant salary supplements, based on length of service, 
to officials under their control or, if they do not think 
that such salary supplements can be granted, refer the 
matter to the Department of Education for decision. 
Ensure that boarding school masters, cooks, janitors 
and charwomen submit to regular inspection by the 
school doctors, and, if necessary, produce a medical 
certificate showing that they do not suffer from tuber- 
culosis or any other communicable disease; grant staff 
members, on the proposal of the school board, the 
necessary sick leave; sanction every decision relating 
to the suspension of a staff member, and apply all other 
disciplinary measures. b Я 
Convene an annual meeting of the teachers in their 
respective school districts and, if necessary, consult, 
jointly or separately, the chairmen of the primary school 
boards and the chairmen and teacher members of the 
primary education commissions; attend, whenever 
possible, the teachers’ general assemblies, whether 
organized by the primary education commission or not. 
Check the accounts of the communes and private schools, 
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to the extent required in order to facilitate the granting 
of State subventions; control the financial adminis- 
tration of the communal primary schools, and ensure 
that the State subventions are rightly used. 

15. Lastly, perform all other tasks devolving on them in 
virtue of laws, decrees or the nature of the questions 
arising. 

If a primary school inspector notes that a commune or 
other owner of a primary school is neglectful of duty or is 
infringing laws, decrees or regulations in the matter of 
primary education, he must, according to circumstances, 
refer the case to the Department of Education or to the 
competent prefecture, in order that the offender be com- 
pelled to comply with the existing rules. 

At the Ministry of Education, the Education Department, 
whose authority extends over the whole country, consists 
of a Primary Education Division (a head of division and 
three school advisers for the inspection of rimary schools) 
as well as a group of specialized inspectors (one for domestic 
science teaching, one for girls’ handicrafts, one for the edu- 
cation of deaf or blind children, one for boys’ handicrafts 
and two for physical training). 

Primary school inspectors must hold a university degree 
and possess a thorough knowledge of primary education; 
specialized inspectors must be fully versed in their respec- 
tive specialities. There is no special training for future 
inspectors. 


Educational information centres (each Possessing a school 
psychiatrist and one or more school psychologists) guide 
and supervise the placing of maladjusted children in the 
schools specially designed for them, as well as the special 
instruction given at these schools. 

Hygienic conditions in schools are supervised by the men 
and women physical training inspectors of the Department 
of Education. Control over the activities of school doctors 
and dentists is exercised by the head school doctor (who 
must be a specialist) of the Medical Services Department, 


ORGANIZATION 


The articulation diagram on page 371 shows the place of 
primary education in the Finnish school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


In the towns, where both parents often work away from 
home and no difficulties arise owing to the question of 
distances, there are kindergartens (lastentarhat) for children 
aged between 3 and 6. Recently, children's day nurseries 
(lasten päiväkodit) have been established to receive children 
under 3 as well as children aged 4 or 5 or even 6; unlike the 
kindergartens, which have certain educational aims, the 
day nurseries are mainly designed to take care of children 


1. Valtioneuvosto: State Council (cabinet 
of Ministers); prepares legislative 
proposals for submission to parlia- 
ment and advises the President of the 
Republic on administrative measures 
required to implement legislation. 

2, Opetusministerió: Ministry of Edu- 
cation, 

3. Kouluhallitus: School Board; adminis- 
trative agency responsible to the 
Minister of Education for general 
organization and supervision of pri- 
mary education and provision of 
financial assistance to local education 
authorities (see 5). 

4. Kansakoulun tarkastajat: primary 
school inspectors, appointed by the 
central, or in the case of the larger 
cities, by the local education authority. 

5. Kunnallisvaltuusto: municipal or com- 
munal council; legislative organ of 
local government, responsible (with 
financial assistance from the central 
government) for the provision, main- 
tenance and staffing of primary 
schools, 

6. Kunnallishallitus: municipal or com- 
munal board; executive organ of local 
government. 

1. Kansakoululautakunta: primary edu- 
cation commission; a committee ap- 
pointed by a communal council to 
supervise primary schools in the area 

under the council’s jurisdiction. 
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8. Kansakoulun johtokunta: primary 
school board; a council assisting in the 
administration of a single primary 
school, and responsible for seeing that 
all school-age children within the area 
served by the school are complying 
with the requirements of compulsory 
education legislation. 

9. Kansakoulun johtaja: primary school 
principal. 

10. Kansakoulun opettaja: primary school 
teacher, 

11. Opettajakorkeakoulut: teacher training 
colleges (based on lower secondary 
education). 

12. Opettajaseminaarit: teacher training 
schools (based on primary education). 

13. Oppikoulut: secondary schools. 

14. Kansan- ja tyóvienopistot: adult edu- 
cation centres, including people’s col- 
leges and working men’s institutes, 

15. Kuurojen- ja sokeainkoulut: schools for 
the deaf and blind. 

16. Kauppa- ja teollisuusministeriö: Minis- 
try of Commerce and Industry, 

11. Varsinaiset ammattikoulut: vocational 
training schools for commercial and 
industrial occupations. 

18. Maatalousministeriö: Ministry of Agri- 
culture, 

19. Maataloushallitus: Board of Agricul- 
ture; administrative agency respon- 
sible to the Minister of Agriculture. 


20. Maa- ja kotitalousalan ammattikoulut: 
vocational training schools of agri- 
culture and home economics. 

21. Metsähallitus: Forestry Board; ad- 
ministrative agency responsible to the 
Ministry of Agriculture for the ad- 
ministration and exploitation of State 
forests. d 

22. Metsäkoulut: vocational training 
schools of forestry. 

23. Sisäasiainministeriö: Ministry of the 
Interior. 

24. Lääkintöhallitus: Medical Board; ad- 
ministrative agency responsible to the 
Minister of the Interior for direction 
and supervision of medical care and 
the public health service. $ 

25. Sairaanhoitajataropisto: vocational 
training for nurses. 1 

26. Poliisikoulu: police training gone 

27. Sosiaaliministeriö: Ministry for Social 
Affairs. š 

28. Kasvatuslaitokset: reformatories. 

29. Lasten püivükodit: day nurseries. 

30. Lastentarhat: kindergartens. | f 

31. Kulkulaitosministeriö: Ministry o; 
Communications and Public Works. 

32. Rautatiehallitus: Railways Board. i 

33. Rautatiekoulut: vocational training 
schools for railway workers. 

34. Puolustusministerió: Ministry of De- 
fence. A: 

35. Sotilasalan koulut: schools for 
armed services, 
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while their parents are at work. Kindergartens and day 
nurseries, which are allowed complete freedom to organize 
their work (they are not obliged to apply any official 
rogramme), are under the control of the Ministry for Social 
Affairs (Child Welfare Service). In general, they are com- 
munal establishments, financed by the communes with the 
aid of State subventions. Some of them are operated hy 
private organizations, which are usually entitled to the same 
subventions as the communes. 
Kindergarten teachers are trained at a special school; 
and special courses are organized for those in service. 


Primary schools 


Primary education (including primary continuation edu- 
cation), at both urban and rural schools, covers eight years, 


The primary school arranges continuation studies if at least 
five young people desire them after completing their normal 
period of schooling, provided that such studies can be 
organized without undue difficulty either by the teachers, 
or by other qualified persons in the locality who receive a 
fee for each lesson. 

In sparsely populated school districts, there are one- 
teacher primary schools but, in addition to the teacher, at 
least one assistant is appointed to give certain lessons, 
Schools with several teachers are known as complete 
primary schools. Schools are not differentiated according 
to the sex, race or religion of the pupils; but during the 
second cycle of primary education, girls are taught domestic 
science and women’s handicrafts, and boys agriculture and 
handwork. There are special schools for children who are 
educationally retarded, blind, deaf, physically handicapped 
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or psychologically maladjusted. No special primary schools 
exist fon PAR gifted pupils, but only children of 
a certain intellectual standard are admitted to the first 
cycle of secondary education (whether separate or in- 
corporated in primary school education). 

Each primary school must have a headmaster, as well as 
an adequate number of teachers and assistant teachers. It 
must also have a school board, consisting of six members 
appointed by the body responsible for the school’s operation 
and chosen from among persons (including at least three 
parents of pupils) interested in the school’s development; 
there is also a seventh member, who represents the teachers. 

Each commune possesses a primary education commis- 
sion, composed in the same way as the school board; but 
whereas the latter is concerned with a definite school, the 
commission deals with the general administration of all the 
schools in a given commune. There is no primary education 
commission in the towns, but the school board is usually 
a feature common to all the schools of a town. 

The six or seven years of primary schooling constitute 
primary education proper. The last year (or the seventh and 
eighth years together) constitutes the continuation school, 
designated by the law on primary education as kansalai- 
skoulu (civic school), The primary school is subdivided into 
classes, each of which receives different instruction. If the 
number of pupils attending the school is too limited to 
justify a teacher for each class, pupils of different class ages 
(to a maximum of four class ages) are grouped together in 
one class. The first and second classes may not consist of 
more than 34 pupils each; the other classes can contain up 


to 40 pupils. For practical work (manual work, domest; 
pe, Enn each class is subdivided into groups which О 
given separate instruction. The regulations fixing the 
maximum size of a class are binding, and no exceptions tg 
them are allowed. 

One-sixth of the rural primary schools are one-teacher 
schools (the teacher devotes himself to the younger pupils 
during a certain period of the year, and to the older Pupils 
during the subsequent period); but these schools are 
attended by only a very small number of pupils, represent. 
ing, in fact, a mere one-twentieth of all Finnish prim; 
school pupils. Fifty per cent of rural primary schools haye 
two teachers. At present there is a strong tendency for 
upper primary schools to become concentrated in the larger 
villages. At the same time, the number of one-teacher 
primary schools continues to decrease. Owing to the low 
density of population, schools with two or three teachers 
will still be the rule for some considerable time to come, 

Primary education is fundamentally the same in both 
town and country. As the number of pupils is relatively 
high in urban primary schools, the latter usually have 
separate classes for pupils of different class ages. 

The school year begins, at the latest, on 1 September (but. 
never before 1 August) and ends in the spring (in May or 
June); it comprises 36 weeks or 200 school days. A one- 
teacher school always starts at the beginning of Áugust and 
closes in the middle of June, і.е., it is open for at least 
40 weeks or 225 school days. At the latest, the autumn 
semester begins on 1 September and ends on 23 December, 
The spring semester begins on 9 January at the latest and 
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apukoulu: special school for backward 
children. 

erikoisammattikoulut: Specialized voca- 
tional training schools, 

erikoiskoulut (kuurot ja sokeat): special 
schools (for the deaf and blind), 


school. 


tarsinainen kansakoulu: regular primary 


DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


K. Eläin  lüüketieteellinen korkeakoulu: 
veterinary science. 

„ Opettajakorkeakoulu: education. 

+ Kauppakorkeakoulu: commerce. d 

+ Yhteiskunnallinen korkeakoulu: social 


e zep 


ва: sciences, 
kansakoulu: see varsinainen k. . Sibeliusakatemia: Sibelius academy of 
kansakoulun 3 v. keskikoulu: three-year. A. Jumaluusopillinen tiedekunta: faculty music, 
k lower secondary school attached to a of theology. 
primary school. B. Lainopillinen tiedekunta: faculty of 
kansakoulun 5 v. keskikoulu: five-year law. ud NON-DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS OF 
lower secondary school attached to a C. Láüketieteellinen tiedekunta: faculty of HIGHER EDUCATION 
primary school. medicine, 
kansalaiskoulu: , Primary continuation D. Farmaseuttinen laitos: institute of P. 4v. seminaari: teacher training college 
school, called “civic school’, with one- pharmacy. with four-year course. 
year (1 v.) or two-year (2 v.) course, E. Historiallis-kielitieteellinen tiedekunta: Q. 5v. seminaari: teacher training college 
kansankorkeakoulu: free adult education faculty of history and philology, with five-year course, 
institute providing advanced courses, F. Valtiotieteellinen tiedekunta: faculty of R. ylemmat ammattikoulut: advanced vo- 


kansanopisto: free adult education insti- 


political science, 


cational and professional schools, 


ше, A G. Matemaattis-luonnontieteellinen tiede- 
a чык шегу Jatko- kunta: mathematics and natural science 
opis: out-of-school study courses, section of the faculty of phi ХАМІХ. 
lastentarha Ја púivikodi: pre-primary H. Maatalous-metsitietellinon anh sas 3 e | 
institutions (kindergartens and day- faculty of agriculture and forestry. kansakoulun páüstókirja: primary school 
nursery). І. Voimistelutaitos: institute of gym- certificate. 
oppikoulu: general secondary school, nastics, keskikoulun püüstókirja: lower secondary 
бшш: workers’ free education J. Teknillinen korkeakoulu: engineering school certificate. РЕ 
institute. and architecture isdánniñ. PRE examina: 
valmistavat ammattikoulut: lower voca- logy). i a rasa ves Pere 


tional training schools, 
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ends not later than 15 June. In addition to the long summer 
holidays, the school is closed at Christmas and at Easter. 

The school day begins at 9 a.m. and comprises between 
four and six hours of classroom study. There is always a 
break (of at least 10 minutes) between lessons (which last 
45 minutes); the lunch interval lasts at least 20 minutes. 
The first and second years of primary schooling comprise 
from 20 to 24 teaching hours per week; the third, fourth, 
fifth and sixth years from 30 to 32 hours; the seventh and 
eighth years from 30 to 36 hours. Я 

Private primary schools are supervised by the State in 
the same way as communal schools. Prescribed standards 
(teachers’ qualifications, curricula, school textbooks, furni- 
ture and teaching material, school buildings) are the same 
as for the communal primary schools. 


Curricula and methods. The really distinctive feature of the 
Finnish primary school is that there is no official curriculum 
for it; in this respect, it is not even bound by official direc- 
tives. This situation dates from the nineteenth century, 
when Finland was an independent Grand Duchy; with a 
view to the maintenance of that independence in the field 
of education, the headmaster of each primary school was 
instructed to prepare, in co-operation with his fellow 
teachers, a curriculum and methodological directives, sub- 
mit them to the school board for its approval, and then to 
the competent inspector for confirmation. After the country 
had proclaimed its independence in 1917, these extensive 
powers of the headmaster and teachers were maintained; 
thus, for instance, if in exceptional political circumstances 
the Ministry of Education issues directives concerning the 
place to be occupied by religious instruction in the schools, 
the Education Department refuses to transmit these 
directives to the schools, in virtue of the principle whereby 
the preparation of the curricula is within the competence 
of the headmaster, the teachers, the school board and the 
primary school inspector alone. It is always possible how- 
ever to communicate to headmasters and teachers pro- 
posals formulated by an expert committee with regard to 
curricula and teaching methods, 

At the primary school proper, the following subjects are 
taught: religion (or religious history and ethics), the pupils’ 
mother tongue, history, geography, natural history, agri- 
cultural and domestic science, arithmetic and geometry, 
drawing, manual work, physical training and singing. 
Religious history and ethics are taught only to pupils who 
are exempted from religious instruction, 

At the civic school (the complementary cycle), the 
economic activities of the population and the questions 
most closely related to them are discussed, and instruction 
is given in sociology, the mother tongue, literature, domestic 
science and child-rearing. 

During the first cycle of secondary education, the follow- 
ing subjects are taught: religion, the mother tongue, 
history, sociology, natural history, geography, physics, 
chemistry, mathematics, the second mother tongue, a 
foreign language, physical training, sports and hygiene, 
drawing, modelling and calligraphy, manual work, domestic 

science and singing. 

Further, during all the cycles of primary education, one 
or two optional subjects may be taught, provided that the 
number of lessons is relatively limited, 
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The curriculum for each school defines the teachi 
methods to be employed in it; but no teaching method is 
advocated officially, and teachers are left almost complete 
freedom to choose their own methods. 


Examination system. At the end of each school year, the 
pupil is promoted to a higher class, provided he has а fairl 
good knowledge of the subjects taught during the school 
year concerned. It is for the teacher to decide whether the 
pupil has or has not such a knowledge; the primary edu. 
cation commission and the primary school inspector may 
guide him in this task by organizing written examinations, 
and these may also be organized by the teacher on his own 
authority; but most importance is attached to the aptitude 
shown by the pupil during ordinary lessons. 

The primary school certificate is granted to pupils who 
have completed the whole course of primary studies, À 
certificate indicating that the pupil has completed his 
compulsory schooling is given to pupils who have attended 
school for at least nine years without completing the whole 
course of primary studies. At the end of the first cycle of 
secondary education, incorporated in primary school edu- 
cation, a certificate of secondary studies of the first cycle 
is granted to pupils. 

n order to be admitted to a secondary school, the pupil 
must have acquired the knowledge taught during the first 
four or six years of primary education, according to the 
class age on which the secon ary school concerned is based; 
but, as only relatively gifted pupils are admitted to these 
schools, the entrance examination is correspondingly more 
difficult. The teacher of the last primary school proper to 
be attended by the pupil is also asked for an opinion 
concerning him. 

An up-to-date health record for each child is kept, from 
birth until the end of compulsory schooling. The school 
doctor and nurse note in this record all the illnesses from 
which the child has suffered, as well as information con- 
cerning his physical development. When the child reaches 
school age, this record is communicated to the teacher. À 
special register regarding the child's school progress and 
conduct is kept at the school. Twice a year children receive 
a report on their school work. 


Teaching staff. Teachers of primary schools proper must 
hold the diploma of a teacher training school or college. For 
private primary schools, teachers must have the same 
qualifications as communal school teachers. Teachers in 
civic schools are required in addition to be specialized in 
the subjects they teach. In the first cycle of secondary 
education, teachers hold a university diploma (ови 
with a certificate attesting their specialized studies) ani 
must have received teacher training for at least a year, 
unless they are primary teachers with practical exper 
When a teacher's post is declared vacant, the school boar: 
chooses the candidate with the highest qualifications a 
the greatest practical experience. This choice must be a D 
mitted to the primary school inspector for his approval; 
he considers that the best candidate has not been chosen, 
he must annul the decision and refer the matter back is 
the school board; if he feels that he cannot confirm ks 
latter's second selection, he must refer the matter to t 
Department of Education, which makes the final choice. 
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Once the choice has been approved, the inspector invites 
the teacher to occupy the post for a probationary period 
of two years. At the end of that period, the school board 
must proceed to a permanent appointment and submit it 
to the primary school inspector for his approval. In the 
event of disagreement, the inspector must submit the matter 
to the Education Department, which takes a final decision. 
The headmaster is appointed for three years in accordance 
with the same procedure, but must be chosen from among 
the teachers of the school concerned; no special qualification 
is required of candidates, except the ability to discharge the 
duties of a headmaster. 

Teachers of primary schools proper are trained at teacher 
training schools (five years, on completion of eight years’ 
primary education) or teacher training colleges (four years, 
on completion of the first cycle of secondary education). 
Holders of the school leaving certificate can be appointed 
teachers at a primary school proper after two years’ training. 
The question of prolonging training at all teacher training 
schools for a further year is now under consideration. 

One of the teacher training colleges provides training for 
teachers of the different cycles of primary education; 
measures are now being adopted with a view to supplying 
training there for civic school teachers and for teachers of 
the first cycle of secondary education. 

Primary school teachers are kept informed of modern 
developments in education by means of numerous short 
courses (organized chiefly in summer) and they are able to 
continue their studies at training colleges and universities. 

Teachers who are members of a public education com- 
mission and who are therefore called upon to control the 
general administration of primary schools of their commune 
must guide the other teachers in their task and give them 
the directives for which they ask. Each primary school 
inspector must also give directives to the teachers of his 
district. The possibility of establishing posts of educational 
advisers with whom teachers would be able to discuss their 
difficulties is now under examination. 

For the historical reasons mentioned above, the legal 
status of Finnish teachers is, no doubt, one of the best 
protected in the world. A teacher appointed to a permanent 
post cannot be dismissed except for an offence incompatible 
with the continued discharge of his professional duties, and 
it is for the courts to decide whether such an offence has 
been committed. Appointment and promotion depend on 
the personal merits of those concerned (performance re- 
ports, number of years’ service, etc.). On reaching the age 
of 60, a teacher having served for at least 30 years is 
entitled to a pension equal to 60 per cent of his final base 
salary (including salary supplements based on length of 
Service); if a teacher who has served for at least five years 
is obliged to abandon his post before the age of 60, he 
Teceives for each year of service one-twentieth of the 
maximum pension, provided that the total amount thus 
received does not exceed the maximum pension. Only if 
a post is abolished and the other legal conditions are fulfilled 
can a teacher be placed on the waiting list and appointed 
to another, equivalent post. 

Salaries are the same for men and women teachers. The 
base salary is uniform for the whole country. 

Rural primary school teachers are entitled to an apart- 
ment of three rooms and a kitchen (for married teachers) 


or two rooms and a kitchen (for unmarried teachers), as 
well as a garden of at least 1% acres. They must pay a 
certain sum as a partial offset to these advantages in kind. 


Welfare services 


Pupils, teachers and auxiliary staff in all schools must 
undergo a free medical examination at least once a year 
and whenever the circumstances warrant it. Pupils receive 
free dental care. 

Pupils are given a free meal every school day. At primary 
schools, textbooks and the other necessary school supplies 
are provided free of charge. If a pupil lives more than three 
miles from the nearest school, the commune concerned must 
defray the cost of his transport to school or of his lodging 
in the school's vicinity. The transport and lodging of pupils 
whose constitution is weak or health poor, as well as of the 
very small children, must also be provided for by the 
commune, even if these children live less than three miles 
from the school. The commune must provide the poorer 
children with clothing and footwear, and must assist them 
so that their poverty will not prevent them from attending 
school or be too conspicuous alongside pupils whose parents 
are well off. 

When a member of the school staff is ill, he is entitled 
to a month's sick leave on full pay; if he is away for more 
than a month, a third of his salary is deducted up to the 
one hundred and fiftieth day of illness, and one-half during 
his continued absence at the end of that period. If a teacher 
continues to study in order to improve his teaching skill, 
he may receive the whole or part of his salary during the 
period of leave granted to him for that purpose. Widows 
and orphans of deceased teachers are entitled to a pension. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In Finland, primary education already covers nine years 
when the first cycle of secondary education is incorporated 
in the primary period; primary school education and civic 
school education together represent eight years" schooling, 
except for pupils who have been unable to complete their 
compulsory education during that period (they, also, must 
attend school for nine years). The question of prolonging 
primary education so that it will cover nine years for all 
pupils is under consideration. 

The present tendency is to replace one-teacher schools by 
larger central schools, and to replace attendance during the 
last two years of primary school by attendance at a civic 
school (providing two years’ vocational training) attached 
to a central school; this will make it necessary to devote 
particular attention to the question of pupils’ transport and 
lodging. Я бм . 

"The possibility of intensifying teacher training and in- 
creasing the number of refresher courses for teachers is now 
being studied, and a special advisory organization for 
teachers is to be established. à 

In the sparsely populated rural areas, efforts are bein 
made to organize special boarding schools for backwar 
children in such a way that two teachers, who will also 
reside at these schools, will not have to look after more than 
from 12 to 20 children. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Finland. Central Statistical Office. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment was 
about 755,000, not including adult education. This repre- 
sents a school-going population equal to 18 per cent of the 
total population. Of these upils 77 per cent were in pre- 
primary and primary schools; 16 per cent in general second- 
ary schools; 4 per cent in secondary vocational schools; 
0.5 per cent in secondary and higher teacher traini 
schools; 2 per cent in general and technical higher schools 
and universities; 0.5 per cent in special schools, 

The proportion of girls was 48 per cent in primary edu- 
cation and 57 per cent in general secondary education, 
Distribution according to sex is not available for second 
vocational education, but the high roportion of girls to 
be noticed in secondary general education is probably 
balanced by a very high proportion of. boys in vocational 
schools. In secondary teacher training schools the pro- 
portion of girls is 40 per cent, 

Total teaching staff in the same year not including adult 
education, amounted to 29,310, the proportion of women 
being 100 per cent for pre-primary schools, 71 per cent in 
primary schools, 59 per cent for general secondary schools, 
53 per cent for secondary teacher training schools and 64 per 
cent in the field of special education, (See Table 2.) 


ratio for 1950-54 obtained by relating the average enrol- 
ment to the estimated child opulation 5-14 years old is 71 
as compared with a ratio of 64 for 1930-34. This increase 
may be due, at least partially, to the development through- 


out the country of the continuation courses. (See Table 3.) 
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STATISTICS 


Expenditure on education. Total current expenditure on 
education amounted in 1953 to 22,124 million Finnish 
marks. This amount represents an average expenditure of 
5,340 marks per inhabitant and 3.6 per cent of the national 
income. Its distribution is the following: 60 per cent for 
pre-primary and primary education; 15 per cent for second: 
ary education; 12 per cent for vocational education; 2 per 
cent for normal education; 5 per cent for higher education; 
1 per cent for special education; 3 per cent for adult edu- 
cation, and 2 per cent for other expenditure including 
central administration, (See Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1953 
(in million Finnish marks) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total current expenditure 22124 
Central administration. =. , , À 84 
"primary education — ; | | ` 473 
imary education . ? 112 716 
Secondary education 3 337 
Vocational education ox orla 2 607 
Teacher training . | T CIT. 385 
Higher education A E 1 4 4 H 1086 
Special education ` | | | 7 ^: 269 
Adult education. | > 7 7 07 | 780 
sidies to private education 2... 
ther current expenditure . . , | | 3327 
CESA ot alot lo A 


1. Including expenditure for medical services and free school meals. 

- Subsidies to private education are included under other len 

3. Including Church Music Institutes, Music Academy, and educatio 
in nursing and midwifery. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Levet ot education and typeof Estonio School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
institutions 
Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens. tuos PU P SIME 1954/55 145 570 570 10 588 
Private kindergartens ^ s. MGE E ç ЕЕ 1954/55 67 131 131 2940 
Total. 735 OE Š SE 1954/55 212 701 701 13528 
S Pape ; i j^ 1953/54 199 606 606 12 696 Ps 
» o ve STOA жш» Shoal fed 1952/53 193 596 596 12 332 RU 
d IN fria г 1951/52 189 610 610 11437 а 
Apki š NOUS Bid 1950/51 174 573 573 10 755 : 
Primary 
Primary schools 5 —. [р о on RENT as snn 1954/55 6472 120122 114184 564028 269158 
Private preparatory schools. . . . 7 . . | | 1954/55 9 46 4l 779 404 
Total. J as + Ts IN 1954/55 6481 120168 114225 564807 270162 
w + — 50:8 Ay) s NN 1953/54 6411 119393 113836 540601 258 545 
+) оой а НИ 1952/53 6 383 118944 113713 516 307 247024 
5 "AME š 1951/52 6313 117962 112985 494880 237431 
» < of. HERR E НГ 1950/51 6 206 117365 112637 489093 — 235162 
Secondary 
General 
State secondary schools а L 1954/55 109 1403 775 55023 29 912 
Municipal middle schools ^. . . . . . . . | 1954/55 18 76 46 2.703 1656 
Private secondary schools . . . . . . . . | 1954/55 228 1704 1068 65 506 38 957 
Total. .  . AT heen 1954/55 355 13 193 1] 889 123 232 70 525 
н сео ЕНГЕН 1953/54 345 13 092 1] 805 114 901 65 934 
"ges sic p WS ARI eue и 1952/53 343 13027 1] 759 106 714 61 345 
os ои ИЕ ty 1951/52 345 12917 1] 685 99 899 57 279 
in B er Ан Y 1950/51 338 12 838 11623 94 971 54 500 
Vocational 
Schools of agriculture, fishing, forestry . . . . . . 1954/55 109 664 A 4050 
Schools of artisan, industrial and technical training | | | 1954/55 118 1727 © 16 592 
Schools of commerce and administration . . . . l | 1954/55 58 478 š 5 266 
Schools of transport and communication . . . . | . 1954/55 4 Al 259 
Schools of medical services, nursing, public health . . . . 1954/55 12 12 979 
Schools of domestic science. .  . . . . . . . 1954/55 184 442 5 025 
Total. МТ 1954/55 485 13 424 532171 
ТЕ q TT 1953/54 485 23 346 332 156 dis 
" «31, e a MO oh: ыл PRBS an 1952/53 489 23 241 130 138 яв 
аа О нй 1951/52 484 23 316 329 371 5и 
. PC Q uui с А 1950/51 481 23 026 328 796 y 
Teacher training 
И ет ое п 1и 97 234 949 
NEU Sin) SRE 1953/54 1 181 95 2315 1018 
< К Das Hep epee 1952/53 11 166 88 2097 1006 
а, É E Жусу Ж Sigs И 1951/52 10 137 70 1925 933 
" К # + sa gan ay EM, ARIS 1950/51 10 137 73 1730 917 
Higher 
Teacher training 
dud Da gerit colleges for primary school iei "SH at 1954/55 4 125 wi 1262 и 
АШАН КА л MM a 1953/54 4 131 dn 1117 
» а TS 28 » tz 1952/53 3 89 af 922 619 
5 ; NS ынена fo eee «sns 3 80 3s 791 563 
а verses) Be PERPE uci 1950/51 3 68 ^" 128 496 


2. Including part-time teachers. 


1. Not including part-time teachers, who, in 1954/55, numbered 3,130 32 Шаани оинно students, 


(F. 593) in primary schools and 3,276 (F. 1,858) in secondary schools. 
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Number af Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of === a n = 
General and technical 
L ite a cis 530 55 8 441 4192 | 
University of Helsinki, pulli soo. Sr SS 1954/55 1 | 
Public technical and veterinary colleges | | 1 1.” RES 2 15 ee A qe Ч дө | 
pie ai MU rues sso Hc PI epe 12 1173 14 668 5836 | 
АТЫ. Xn Eu cl a е E 1953/54 12 1099 v 14 287 5504 | 
РТТ | 1952/53 12 1056 <: 14116 5357 ) 
ses atv УМК low IG 5 1951/52 12 994 Aia 14 083 5160 | 
AT Бал О Е Mc 1950/51 12 964 PN 13 742 4864 
Special 
i i is кйш | 1954/55 8 134 94 648 295 
Renee rii er Мына TE EIE a 120 E: 16 2 mn 
i in auxili BEC AES ECTS dy 5 
i-i cg lourdes. NEM] T дк; 1954/58 128 352 226 3382 1156 
Mee Tis CEAN Tm ME IM 1953/54 128 341 216 3 339 117 
У 3 STRE Š ij Эбш || оваз 128 325 211 3 306 1101 
i NU Po ҖИ: 1951/52 127 3213 1072 
i SER š 1950/51 3050 1004 


^. Not including special classes in auxiliary schools, 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION : PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary Scnoors 


Teachers! Pupils Id Estimated PROA 
Year Schools enrolment | rebatir | enrolment 
Per cent female Total Per teacher! (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 "T 12 384 Muy 422 197 34 
1931 12 482 ЖК, 385 173 31 
1932 12 571 ` Ñ 392 062 31 413 649 64 
1933 12 824 i 397 667 31 
1934 es. 13 094 ES. 469 617 36 
1935 Ha 13 327 m 416 410 36 
1936 E. 13 195 o 480 064 36 
1937 ea 13 779 a 491 633 36 414 660 72 
1938 AR 13 995 71 495 532 35 
1939 n 12331 aah 425 595 35 
1940 ann 13 274 71 480 684 36 
1941 E 12 614 sse 427 400 34 р. 
1942 Y 13 754 ome 436 746 32 443 661 67 
1943 Ee 13 734 74 447 853 33 
1944 ER 12 553 13 424 492 34 
1945 441 857 32 
1946 461483 31 
1947 465 783 30 467 687 68 
483 975 30 
484 207 29 
489 093 28 
494 880. 28 
516 307 27 521 729 71 
540 601 28 
564 807 28 


1. Part-time teachers excluded [3,130 (F. 593) in 1954]. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 43,274,000. 

Total area: 212,840 square miles; 551,255 square kilometres. 

Population density: 203 per square mile; 79 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
census): 15.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 14 years old and over (1946 census): 
3.6 per cent. 

National income (1955 estimate): 12,440 thousand million francs. 


HISTORICAL 


The main landmarks in the development of the present law 
regarding primary education are as follows: 

The Law of 16 June 1881, making primary education free 
for all. 

The Law of 28 March 1882, establishing compulsory 
primary education. It made education secular, replacing 
religious instruction by moral and civic instruction (Article 
1), abolished the supervision of public schools by ministers 
of religion (Article 3) and made primary education com- 
pulsory for boys and girls between 6 and 13 (Article 4). 

The Law of 30 October 1886 on the organization of 
primary education. 

The Organic Decree and Order of 18 January 1887. 

The instructions of 16 March 1908, defining the aims and 
methods of pre-primary education and specifying the nature 
of the teaching to be provided in French nursery schools, 
as defined in the circular of 22 February 1905. 

The programme of studies of 20 June 1923, implementing 
the instructions of 1887, setting forth simplified time-tables, 
grading the syllabuses, introducing new teaching methods 
and co-ordinating the various branches of primary education. 

The instructions of 10 November 1931, designed to 
develop the social and educational functions of pre-primary 
establishments, as at present conceived and carried out. 

The Law of 9 August 1936, raising the school-leaving age 
from 13 to 14. 

The programme of studies of 20 September 1938. The 
‘instructions concerning the application of the decrees of 
23 March 1938 and 11 July 1938’ deal with the reorgan- 
ization of schooling necessitated by the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 14 and the introduction into the curricula of 
Open-air activities and supervised activities. 

The decrees and circulars of 1945 (organization of sylla- 
buses in history, geography, arithmetic, nature study), 1947 
(reorganization of the syllabuses of the terminal or school- 
leaving classes), and 1953 (science syllabuses for rural 
classes), amending the general instructions contained in the 
ine of study of 20 June 1923 and 20 September 


A new proposal for reforms (1955), presented by the 
Minister of National Education and discussed by Parlia- 
ment during 1956. 


FRANCE 


Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 

School year: from 1 October to 1 July (approximately 180 school 
days). 


Prepared by the French National Commission for Unesco in July 
1955 and reviewed in September 1956. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


The preamble to the Constitution of the French Republic, 
dated 27 October 1946, declares: ‘The nation guarantees 
equal access of children and adults to education, profes- 
sional training and culture. The establishment of free, 
secular, public education at all levels is a duty of the State.’ 


Aims 


The general aims of primary education are not defined in 
any recent text, but the curricula clearly show that the 
object is not only to teach children the basic skills, but to 
give them, from the start, a general, liberal education. For 
children completing their compulsory schooling in elemen- 
tary primary schools, the syllabuses for the final years 
include provision for vocational guidance. 

At present, many children attend French primary schools 
from early childhood to adolescence, receiving an education 
which prepares them for the performance of their duties as 
men, citizens and workers. The supplementary welfare 
activities these schools conduct have made them also 
centres of social education. 


Compulsory education 


Primary education is compulsory for French and foreign 
boys and girls between 6 and 14 years of age. 

The whole period of compulsory education may be spent 
at an elementary primary school. Some of the children, 
however, on reaching 11 years of age, are sent to lycées and 
colléges (secondary schools proper) or to cours complémen- 
taires (continuation courses), providing general or vocational 
education. 

The period of compulsory schooling may be spent at a 
public or private school. Parents are held responsible in any 
case of failure to enrol a child of school age at a public or 
private school. They are also responsible for seeing that 
their children attend school regularly and must provide a 
reason for any absence. 

The Law of 22 May 1946 бешен the procedure for 
supervising school attendance and increases the penalties 
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for non-attendance. If a mere warning to parents is not 
sufficient, financial penalties may he imposed by stopping 
the monthly allowances payable to parents from the Caisse 
des allocations familiales in respect of the children concerned. 
Provision is also made for legal penalties. The chief edu- 
cation officer in each département (county), who is known 
as the inspecteur d'académie, may bring the matter to the 
notice of the judicial authorities in the person of the public 
prosecutor. 

Public education is free. With the assistance of the 
communes, the State maintains a school in each village 
and indeed in each hamlet which is more than three kilo- 
metres distant from the chief town of the commune con- 
cerned. An inter-communal school may be opened when 
the population of one of two or more localities which are 
more than two kilometres distant from each other is 
regularly less than 15. 

A school health board to assist the inspecteur d'académie, 
or, in exceptional cases, the school health officer, may grant 
certificates of exemption from compulsory schooling on 
grounds of physical unfitness. There is a system of 
correspondence courses for children who, although of 
normal intelligence, are unable for health reasons to attend 
school, 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 381 shows the structure of educational 
administration in France, 


Fintnce 


Primary education in public schools is free. It is provided 
by the State, i.e., the salaries of the teaching and adminis- 
trative staff are paid entirely by the State. 


The State makes grants to the départements and com- 
munes for the construction and maintenance of school 
buildings. These grants are calculated in accordance with 
a scale which takes into account the resources of the com- 


The operational costs of nursery schools and public 
primary schools are borne by the communes. The State, 
however, contributes to the purchase of educational equip- 
ment by means of grants and per capita allowances (the 
allocation scolaire—cf. the Loi Barangé). 

The State makes grants to the départements proportional 
to the number of children attending primary schools during 
the compulsory schooling period. These grants are to be 
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they are experimental or meet special needs. Teachers may 
be seconded to teach in them. 

The allocation scolaire, in the case of Private prim, 
schools, is paid to the parents’ associations and is use 
first and foremost, to improve the salaries of teachers at 
the schools concerned. The State does not contribute 
directly to the salaries of the teaching and other staff of 
private schools. 


Supervision and control 


The inspection of public schools is in the hands of the 
university authorities appointed by the Minister: men and 
women inspectors-general ; the rectors and inspectors of 
each académie (educational region); primary school inspec- 
tors; departmental inspectresses of nursery schools. 

Primary school inspectors are wholly responsible for the 
inspection of the public primary schools in their distriets, 
and for the inspection of private schools within the limits 
laid down in the relevant texts. 

The inspection of private schools is effected by the same 
inspectors as for public schools. There is, however, a funda- 
mental limitation to this right of inspection, for it does not 
extend to the actual teaching except for the purpose of 
ensuring that the latter is not at variance with morality, 
the Constitution and the laws; subject to this reservation, 
it relates exclusively to ethics, health, hygiene, and ob- 
servance of the provisions concerning compulsory schooling 
and school attendance, 

The number and size of the rimary school inspectors’ 
districts in each département are fixed by ministerial decree. 
Account is taken of the geographical features of the départe- 
ment, the means of communication, and, in particular, of 
the efficiency of the teachers. There are about 500 primary 
school inspectors in metropolitan France. 

The primary school inspector has not only pedagogic but 
also extensive administrative functions. These relate to the 
establishment and building of public schools; the opening 
of private Schools, courses for adults, public and private 
boarding-schools; the establishment of school chests; and 
the supervision of school attendance. He is consulted with 
regard to the appointment and promotion of public primary 
school teachers of both sexes, administrative action (awards, 
distinctions or disciplinary measures) and the leave and 
permits to be granted to teachers. 

He inspects nursery schools and infant classes in départe- 
ments where there are no departmental inpectresses of 
nursery schools. These inspectresses perform the same duties 
as the primary school inspectors with regard to nursery 
schools and infant classes in primary schools. 

The primary school inspector or the departmental 
inspectress of; nursery schools sendsa report to the inspecteur 
d'académie not later than a fortnight after visiting a school 
or class. This report is communicated to the teacher 
concerned and sent forward through the usual channels, 
Le., by the head of the school to the inspectorate, where 
the papers of the various teachers are centrally filed. 

In general, the primary school inspector is required to 
visit all the teachers in his district every two years. 

Applicants for posts as primary school inspectors must 
possess the certificat d'aptitude for primary school inspection 
and the headship of teacher training colleges. In order to 
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take this certificate, one must have a full secondary edu- 
cation plus the certificat d’aptitude pédagogique; or the 
certificat d'aptitude au professorat des écoles normales; or a 
university degree (licence) in arts or science. Those holding 
the certificat d'aptitude au professorat or the licence must 
have taught for at least five years in a public school. Other 
candidates must have taught for at least ten years. 

At the Ecoles normales supérieures at Saint-Cloud and 
Fontenay-aux-Roses a special preparatory course for the 
certificat d'aptitude for primary school inspection and the 
headship of teacher training colleges is organized every year 
for the benefit of a limited number of students of both 
sexes. They are chosen by the Minister from among the 
various candidates on the basis of their qualifications and 
recommendations by the rectors, Admission to this course 
has been extended to men and women primary school 
teachers, selected by a written examination in general 
subjects. 

Candidates who successfully pass this examination are 
appointed as primary school inspectors for a period of two 
years and, at the end of that period, are established on the 
recommendation of the rector of the académie, with the 
approval of the Administrative Joint Commission. Both 
temporary and permanent appointments are made by 
ministerial decree. 

Apart from the primary school inspector, the inspector 
and the rector of the académie, certain other authorities— 
the council of the département, the mayor and the district 
representatives—have rights of inspection, but these are 
limited to certain specific matters. 

The medical inspectors of the school health service 
inspect public and private schools to keep a check on the 
health of teachers and pupils, the observance of the rules 
concerning school hygiene, and the general condition of the 
premises from the point of view of health. 

The inspectors of youth and sports may inspect physical 
training and sports equipment and be present at physical 
training classes; but they do not report on the teachers 
themselves. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 383 shows the place of primary 
education in French education as a whole. 


Pre-primary schools 


The organization and provision of pre-primary education 
goes back to the Law of 30 October 1886, which constitutes, 
ав It were, the charter of primary education in France. 


Pre-primary education is provided in nursery schools and 
in infant classes which serve the same purpose: children of 
both sexes between 2 and 6 years of age receive the atten- 
tion necessary for their physical, moral and intellectual 
development. 

As a rule, nursery schools are established in communes 
with more than 2,000 inhabitants and usually comprise 
three classes: for children between 2 and 4 years of age; 
ne сона between 4 and 5; and for children between 

and 6. 

Infant classes are attached to primary schools, whether 
these are for boys, for girls or co-educational. They are in 
fact nursery schools with only one class. 

The school is open for six hours a day: three hours in the 
morning and three in the afternoon, but the children are 
not obliged to arrive at any prescribed hour. The first hour 
of each day is devoted to games and physical exercises. 
During the other two hours in the morning, pupils must 
not spend more than 20 to 40 minutes in the physical 
training rooms. There is a growing tendency to arrange for 
keeping the children at lunch-time and up to 6 o'clock in 
the evening. 

Arrangements for the medical supervision of pupils are 
made under the school medical inspection scheme. The 
medical inspector ensures that the school premises are 
healthy and that the food provided by the school canteens 
is good, but his functions have been extended to include 
the individual examination of the ch ldren. 

All children must be thoroughly examined at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Parents are entitled to be present 
at this examination. The doctor is not required to give 
medical attention or to prescribe treatment. He may send 
the child to the family doctor or to a dispensary or hospital 
for a more searching examination. He records his obser- 
vations on the child's medical card. Children whose health 
is not satisfactory are examined several times during the year. 

No child is admitted to a pre-primary establishment 
without a medical certificate stating that he is not suffering 
from any contagious disease, and that he has been vac- 
cinated. 

Children who are to enter the primary school in the 
following October must undergo a special entrance medical 
examination at the nursery school. ү 

The help of the school nurse is vital to the medical 
inspector. Holding a State diploma, she has clearly defined 
functions. She takes the weight and measurements of each 
child before the doctor’s examination; keeps the children’s 
medical cards up to date; prepares the letter-cards which 
are sent to parents, recording the result of the medical 
examination; sees that the children are clean and gives 
first aid in the event of minor accidents or injuries. 
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GLOSSARY 


SERVICES CENTRAUX: central administra- 
tive services, country. 
1: Ministre de l'éducation nationale: Min- 
ister of National Education; controls 
all services engaged in administering 
the educational system or concerned 


Ministry. 


with cultural activities throughout the 
2. Cabinet du Ministre: office providing 
liaison between the Minister, the legis- 
lature, and the departments of the 


3. Bureau du Cabinet: secretariat ‘at- 


tached to the Cabinet du Ministre (see 
No. 2 above). 

4, Section des affaires générales: an office 
dealing with questions of common 
interest to several Directorates of the 
Ministry and providing the Secre- 
tariat of the Council of Directors and 
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the Higher Council of National Edu- 
cation. 

5. Conseil supérieur de 1 "éducation natio- 
nale: Higher Council for National 
Education; a consultative body ad- 
vising on major educational questions 
and constituting a disciplinary court 
of final appeal, 

Conseils — d'enseignement: advisory 
councils, one for each of primary, 
secondary, technical and higher edu- 
cation, and one for youth services and 
sport. Are consulted by the Minister 
on all proposed educational reforms, 

6. Direction de l'administration générale: 
Directorate of General Administration, 

1. Direction générale de 1 "enseignement du 
Premier degré: Directorate-General of 
Primary Education, 

8. Direction générale de l'enseignement du 
second degré: Directorate-General of 
Secondary Education, 

9. Direction’ générale de Venseignement 
supérieur:  Directorate-General of 
Higher Education. 

10. Direction générale de Venseignement 
technique: Directorate-General of 
Technical Education. 

11. Direction générale de la jeunesse et des 
sports: Directorate-General for Youth 
and Sport: concerned with youth 
services and sport, holiday camps, 
youth hostels, physical education, 
medical supervision of Sport, etc. 

12. Direction générale des arts et lettres; 
Directorate of Arts and Letters; fine 
arts, music, theatres, copyright, etc, 

13. Direction des musées de France: Direc- 
torate of Museums, 

14. Direction des bibliothèques: Directorate 
of Libraries, 

15. Direction des archives de France: Di- 
rectorate of Archives, 

16. Direction générale de 1 "architecture: 
Directorate-General of Architecture; 
public buildings and monuments, 
classification and Preservation of 
historical buildings and sites, archaeo- 
logical excavation, antiquities, 

17. Centre national de la recherche scienti- 
fique: National Centre for Scientific 
Research. 

18. Institut pédagogique national: National 
Educational Institute; concerned with 
documentation, research, experimen- 
tation and diffusion of information, in 
all fields of. education, including funda- 
mental education; carries out study 
and research in educational methods 
and materials; Produces educational 
radio and television programmes; 
provides correspondence Courses and 
radio lessons for primary schools; 
Produces and distributes Ministry 
publications; purchases and distri- 
butes school equipment and supplies. 

19. Direction de 1 "hygiène scolaire et uni- 
versitaire: Directorate of School and 


University Hygiene; responsible for 
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health services at all levels of the edu- 
cational system, inspection of school 
premises, etc. 

20. Direction del'équipement scolaire, uni- 
versitaire et sportif: Directorate of 
Educational Equipment. 

21. Service universitaire des relations avec 
l'étranger et l'outre-mer: an external 
relations service for French institu- 
tions of higher education. 

22. Réunion des musées nationaux: ad- 
ministration service of national mu- 


seums, 

23. Bibliothèque nationale: National Lib- 
rary. 

24. Archives nationales: N. ational Archives, 

25. Inspection générale: central inspector- 
ate, composed of inspectors-general 
Who are specialists in the different 
levels and types of education and sub- 
ject fields. Responsible for supervision 
and control of educational system, 
curricula, directives on teaching 
methods, grading of teachers, 


SERVICES RÉGIONAUX: regional adminis- 
trative services, 


26. Rectorat d'académie: regional edu- 
cation office, headed by a rector who 
is assisted by inspectors-general; acts 
for the various departments of the 
Ministry. 

27. Conseil del université: advisory council 
for higher education. 

28. Conseil académique: advisory council 
for secondary education. 

29. Inspection principale de l'enseignement 
technique: regional inspectorate of 
technical education; duties include 
financial management of State techni- 
cal schools, control of examinations, 
relations with industry, supervision of 
private technical schools, 

30. Inspection principale de la Jeunesse et 

*s sports: regional inspectorate for 
youth activities coming under the 
Ministry of National Education. 

31. Enseignement supérieur: higher edu- 
cation. 

Université: facultés et instituts: uni- 
versity faculties and institutes, 
Grandes écoles: State higher profes- 
sional colleges, 

Enseignement technique — supérieur: 
higher technical education, 

32. Enseignement supérieur libre: private 
institutions of higher education. 


SERVICES DEPARTEMENTAUX: local ad- 


ministrative services at level of the dé- 
Partement (county), 


33. Inspection académique: education of- 
fice in the head town of each départe- 
ment, in charge of an inspecteur d'aca- 
démie, The latter is the local represen- 


tative of the central and regi, 
authorities, except for higher ыш 
cation; he is assisted by an inspector. 
ate and a local advisory council for 
primary education, 

34. Inspection primaire: inspectors in 
charge of Primary and Pre-primary 
schooling in the education districts 
into which the département is divided, 

35. Inspection de l'enseignement technique; 

inspectors of technical education, 

specially concerned with vocational 
training schools for apprentices, 

Inspection de la Jeunesse et des sports; 

inspectors concerned With out-of- 

School activities for Young people 

Which come under the Jurisdiction of 

the Direction générale de la Jeunesse et 

des sports (see No. 11 above). 

37. Lycées: general secondary schools run 
by the State with the assistance of 
local authorities (départements: and 
cities), 

38. Collèges classiques et modernes: general 
secondary schools run by local author- 
ities (communes) but with staff salaries 
paid by the State. 

39. Enseignement libre du second degré: 
private secondary schools. 

40. Ecoles maternelles: pre-primary schools, 
coming under primary administration, 

Al. Ecoles primaires: primary schools, 

42. Cours complémentaires: continuation 
(post-primary) courses provided at 
certain primary schools and coming 
under primary administration. 

43. Écoles normales: teacher training col- 
leges, one for men and one for women 
in each département. 

44. Enseignement libre du premier degré: 
private primary schools. 

45. Écoles nationales professionnelles: State 
vocational schools training qualified 
technicians, 

46. Collèges techniques et établissements as- 
similés: technical secondary schools 
(parallel organization to colléges clas- 
Siques et modernes, see No. 38 above) 
and institutions providing similar 
type of technical education. w 

47. Centres d 'apprentissage: apprentice- 
ship centres, Р 

48. Cours professionnels: vocational train- 
ing courses, > 

49. Enseignement technique libre: private 
technical schools. 4 

50. Centres de formation d'éducation phy- 

sique, sports et éducation рор 

State training centres for leaders ol 

youth groups, sports clubs, etc. 

Associations et groupements d'éduca- 

tion populaire, auberges de la jeunesse, 

colonies de vacances: out-of-school 
activities of an educational nature, 

Sport, youth hostels, holiday camps, 

ete. receiving financial support from 

public bodies, but not subject to 

Political or ideological control. 
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A woman helper is attached to every nursery school and 
infant class. 

The establishment or closing of a nursery school or infant 
class depends, in some sort, on co-operation between the 
municipal council, the département authorities (prefect, 
inspecteur d'académie, and département council) and the 
Minister, who intervene at different stages in the procedure. 

The State authorizes the establishment of nursery schools 
and infant classes only if the communes undertake to main- 
tain them for a period of 10 years. They must undertake 
to maintain them for 30 years if the State is asked to make 


a t. This undertaking creates a kind of а, ee 
ЕА the commune and the State. The ора con 
are shared between them. 

Nursery schools and infant classes are under the charge 
of women teachers. No woman teacher may be appointed 
as head of a nursery school unless she has served for at least 
five years in such a school, or in an infant class, or ag head 
of a school to which an infant class is attached. 

Regulations governing the public nursery schools in each 
département are drawn up by the département council alon 
the general lines set forth in standard regulations establishe 
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Nore. For the secondary schools (lycées 
and colléges) the numbering of the classes 
follows the traditional French system, 
beginning at the eleventh class and going 
up to the first, which is followed by 
a terminal class, shown as T, in which the 
pupil prepares for the second part of the 
baccalauréat (university entrance). 


centre d'apprentissage: vocational training 
school for apprentices. 

classes préparatoires aux grandes écoles: 
post-secondary classes attached to cer- 
tain lycées and colléges for students 
preparing for the competitive entrance 
examinations to the grandes écoles (see 
below). 

classes primaires: primary classes attached 
to a lycée or collige. 

colléges: general secondary schools, some- 
times with primary classes attached, 
which are established and partly main- 
tained by local authorities at the level 
of the commune, and which are vari- 
ously organized to provide classical 
courses (enseignement classique) or 
modern (enseignement moderne) or both. 

collige technique: vocational secondary 
school; 4-year course trains workers 
who may become foremen, supervisors, 
etc., 6-7-year course leads to higher 
technical education. 

cours complémentaire: continuation course 
provided at certain primary schools and 
corresponding to the lower cycle (first 
four years) of the enseignement moderne. 

école d’enseignement moyen agricole: voca- 
tional secondary school of agriculture. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school, or 
pre-pri alae attached to a 
primary school, 

école municipale de beaux-arts (. . . de 
musique): municipal vocational training 
school of fine arts or music. 

école nationale de beaux-arts (. . . de mu- 
sique): State vocational training school 
of fine arts or music. 

école nationale professionnelle: vocational 
secondary school; 5-year course trains 
skilled technicians, 7-year course leads 
to higher technical education. 
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école normale: teacher training college for 
primary teachers (separate institutions 
for men and women). 

école primaire élémentaire: complete pri- 
mary school covering the period of 
compulsory education. 

enseignement classique: general secondary 
course with Latin and optional Greek, 
organized in two cycles of four years" 
general and three years' specialized 
studies respectively. 

enseignement moderne: general secondary 
course without Latin, organized in two 
cycles of four and three years’ respec- 
tively. 

enseignement moderne court: the lower 
cycle (first four years) of the enseigne- 
ment moderne. 

grandes écoles: State higher professional 
colleges, attached to various ministries, 
the graduates of which become eligible 
for the more responsible posts in ad- 
ministration, education, science, techno- 
logy, the armed forces, etc. 

lycée: general secondary school, sometimes 
with primary classes attached, which 
are established and maintained by the 
central authorities with the assistance 
of departmental or municipal author- 
ities, and which are organized to pro- 
vide the classical course (enseignement 
classique), the modern course (enseigne- 
ment moderne) or both. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Études juridiques: law, 

B. Études littéraires: arts and letters. 

C. École normale supérieure: institute of 
education training secondary school 
teachers. 


` D. Etudes médicales: medicine and den- 


tistry. 
E. Études de pharmacie: pharmacy. 
K = scienti, : science. i 
+ Grandes écoles scientifiques et techniques 
—écoles d'ingénieurs: colleges of 
science, technology and engineering. 
I. Grandes écoles agricoles ou vétérinaires: 
agricultural and veterinary colleges. 


J. Grandes écoles artistiques: colleges of 
fine arts and music. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Agrégation: a competitive examination 
for recruitment to the higher posts in 
secondary and higher education. 

Baccalauréat: university entrance examin- 
ation, which is taken in two parts (Ire 
partie and 2° partie) at the end of the 
sixth and seventh years respectively of 
secondary education. 

Brevet d'enseignement commercial, indus- 
triel, hótelier, social: diploma awarded 
on the successful completion of studies 
in commerce, industrial arts, hotel 
management, social welfare, 

Brevet d'études du premier cycle: lower 
secondary school certificate. 

Certificat d'aptitude pédagogique: primary 
teacher's certificate, > 
Certificat d'aptitude professionnelle: certifi- 

cate of vocational aptitude. 

Certificat d'études primaires: primary 
school certificate. 

Concours d'entrée à l'école normale: compe- 
titiveentrance examination for teachers 
training college. 

Concours d'entrée dans les grandes écoles: 
competitive entrance examinations for 
the grandes écoles (see above). р 

Dipléme de sortie et titres divers: leaving 
diploma and.various qualifications. 

Diplóme d'ingénieur: engineering diploma. 

Doctorat: doctorate. 

Examen d'entrée en sixibme: secondary 
school entrance examination. Pupils ш 
public schools with sufficiently high 
average mark during primary course 
are exempt. ? 

Licence: licentiate. Holders of this degree 
in arts or science may, after two years 
practical teaching obtain the certificat 
d'aptitude pédagogique à l'enseignement 
secondaire (general secondary toca 
certificate) or the certificat d’aptitu 
pédagogique à l'enseignement мера 
(technical secondary teachers’ certi 
cate). 
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by the Minister at a meeting of the Higher Council for 
National Education. These standard regulations date from 
18 January 1887 and were amended on 22 July 1922. 


Curricula and methods. The 1921 curricula and instructions 
leave kindergarten teachers wide discretion in interpretation. 
Teachers, inspectresses, heads of teacher training schools 
and inspectresses-general have sought, each in the light of 
her own experience, to develop methods calculated to free 
the nursery school from the weight of primary school 
traditions. The nursery school has worked out methods— 
activity methods, ‘new education’ methods, methods of 
group work, team work or individual work—which have 
been adopted, in turn, by the primary school. 

Although the current methods are based, in part, on 
principles laid down by Montessori and Decroly, and 
combine different educational doctrines, they are also 
firmly founded on the soundest principles of French edu- 
cation. 

The curricula and time-table include, in order of import- 
ance: games, progressive exercises inmovement accompanied 
by songs, handwork and drawing, elementary instruction 
in ethics; simple general knowledge, exercises in correct 
speaking, tales and stories; rudiments of arithmetic, writing 
and reading (the last two applying only to children over 5). 

As physical development is the basis of education, the 
curriculum starts with physical exercises. The child first 
exercises his legs, arms, voice and senses through games, 
progressive exercises and songs; he acquires manual skill 
and develops his taste through handwork. 

By playing with his companions and eating and working 
side by side with them, he learns to live as a member of 
a community. His conscience awakens; and he is introduced 
to the best principles of ethics. 

Next comes intellectual training, but this iskept as simple 
as possible; the curriculum merely suggests subjects for 
talks which can be given when occasion offers. 

Many children, at the age of 6, are able to read and write 
and know their numbers. 

The nursery school has a considerable social influence. It 
provides all the care needed, so that the child can lead 
a normal life, grow up in a healthy atmosphere, have a 
proper diet, and be washed, dressed and looked after in 
general. 

The nursery school provides what the mother cannot 
obtain or what the child cannot find at home; it tells the 
mother of social welfare services to which she can apply in 
order to obtain efficient help; and it gives widows and 
women who have been deserted moral aid which is just as 
invaluable as material assistance. 

Left to its own resources, the nursery school would be 

unable to fulfil all its important functions. It therefore 
makes use of a system of associated welfare and other 
services, some of which are established and run by the 
school itself, while others, both public and private, second 
and extend its work. 
‚„ Thanks to the arrangement and equipment of its premises, 
its provision for healthy living conditions and the organ- 
ization of a sound community life, the school gives the child 
everything necessary to his physical and moral develop- 
ment: exercise, sleep, baths, showers, meals, school milk, 
free clothing, community life, affection and happiness. 
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The associated welfare and similar services may deal 
directly with the child himself (créches, holiday camps, 
children’s homes) or may be designed to assist and educate 
the family (school friendly societies, parents’ associations, 
еїс.). 


Primary schools 


The various features of primary education (centralization 
of school administration, public examinations and diplomas, 
and, in particular, compulsory schooling) entail uniform 
curricula and teaching methods. 

The latter are established on a uniform basis for the 
whole of France by ministerial regulations, which are 
discussed by the Higher Council for National Education 
and are applicable, save in a few minor details, to both 
urban and rural schools. For several years past, there has 
been a tendency towards decentralization in educational 
matters, with a view to adapting syllabuses to regional 
needs. This tendency, which is very noticeable in technical 
and higher education, is also affecting the curricula for the 
final year of primary education. 

Compulsory schooling raises various problems which the 
State and certain private associations are endeavouring to 
solve, so that all children may receive the instruction and 
education to which they are entitled, in spite of difficulties 
or handicaps from which they may suffer. Delicate children, 
for instance, attend open-air schools. Adjustment classes 
or schools for backward children (écoles de perfectionnement) 
have been set up, and special schools have been opened for 
handicapped children, such as the blind, partially sighted, 
deaf and dumb, and paralyties. Delinquent or socially 
maladjusted children learn to readapt themselves in 
vocational training schools coming under the Ministry of 
Justice. 

Open-air schools and classes have been established in the 
country for the purpose of improving the health of delicate 
or anaemic children who are free of infectious disease. The 
children are conveyed to the school in the morning, have 
their meals there and are taken home in the evening. The 
classes, which are limited in size, do all their school-work 
(four hours each day) in the open air. This system of edu- 
cation combines health measures, physical education, 
medical and remedial gymnastics with school-work proper. 
Qualified teachers, holding the certificat d’aptitude or 
diploma for teaching in open-air schools, are employed in 
these establishments. Е SA 

In the large towns and workers’ garden cities (cités 
ouvrières), there is a growing tendency to establish these 
classes, which give run-down or anaemic children a chance 
to recover their physical health. Similar schools have been 
opened in sanatoria and preventoria. y A f 

The adjustment classes or schools take in children 0 
school age who are unable to attend ordinary schools 
because they are mentally deficient or suffering from 
ersonality difficulties. Special methods based on those 0 
Меш оз and Decroly help them to adapt themselves to 
their environment. The teachers serving in these classes 
undergo special training which qualifies them for a t 
The instruction given to these maladjusted children includes 
special rehabilitation exercises, and active methods a 
used. No class may contain more than 15 children, as the 


teacher is usually obliged to adapt his teaching methods to 
each particular case. 

Children are admitted to these classes by decision of a 
school health board organized in each primary school 
inspector’s district. The children examined are brought to 
the notice of the board by school heads, doctors, families, 
administrative or judicial authorities and child guidance 
clinics. The board decides whether the children should be 
admitted to adjustment classes attached to primary schools 
or to a separate establishment, which may have boarding 
facilities. The classes attached to primary schools take 
children only between the ages of 6 and 14, and only if 
boys and girls are taught separately. The separate schools 
can take them up to the age of 16 and give them vocational 
training as well as primary education. 

Deaf-and-dumb, blind or partially sighted children can 
be admitted to national or departmental special schools, 
some of which come under the Ministry of Public Health 
or are run under its supervision. Some of these schools are 
attached to charitable or public assistance institutions, 
founded or maintained by the départements and communes. 
Teachers in public special schools are paid by the State. A 
number of classes for paralytics are also run in hospitals. 

Finally, there are vocational training institutions for 
delinquent and socially maladjusted children. A whole new 
system of education for the rehabilitation of delinquents is 
being developed, under the supervision of the Ministry of 


Justice. 


Organization of teaching in elementary primary schools, In 
public primary schools, the children have 30 hours of class- 
work a week: 6 hours a day (except on Thursdays and 
Sundays), in two equal periods, from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. and 
from 1.30 to 4.30 p.m. Optional periods of study under the 
supervision of the teacher are held in the afternoons after 
the normal class hours. It is considered that an average 
class should contain from 30 to 40 pupils. 

The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 1 July. 
The school holidays are: 1 and 2 November (All Saints’); 
from the evening of 23 December to 2 January (Christmas 
and New Year’s Day); Shrove Tuesday and the preceding 
Monday, Ash Wednesday and the following Thursday (only 
if Palm Sunday falls in April); the week before and the 
week after Easter; Whit Monday plus Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday (only if no holidays have been granted for 
Shrove Tuesday). The long vacation is from 1 July to 
30 September (from 1 to 13 July, supervised activities are 
organized by the teachers for children who are not going 
away for their holidays). There are approximately 180 
school-days a year. 

Elementary primary studies are organized as follows: 
Preparatory section, from 6 to 7 years of age; elementary 
course, from 7 to 9; intermediate course from 9 to 11; 
ater, course from 11 to 12; school-leaving course from 

to 14. 


Rural primary education. As already indicated, the curricula 
are drawn up on a uniform basis for the whole of France 
and only certain parts of them are adapted, during the 
school-leaving course, to regional needs. This applies par- 
ticularly to science teaching in the school-leaving classes. 
Science teaching in rural schools is adapted to the environ- 
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ment, i.e., to agriculture, but the emphasis is nevertheless 
quite definitely on the scientific side. 

Thus, there is no ‘rural primary education’ proper; 
agricultural instruction is included in the syllabuses for the 
school-leaving courses. Its object is to improve local 
practice in the various branches of agriculture by providin; 
some elementary training. Begun in the primary an 
complementary schools, it is carried on in the post-school 
agricultural courses and rural home economics courses 
organized at the winter agricultural schools, the seasonal 
agricultural schools, the rural home economics schools and 
the agricultural apprenticeship centres, where the scientific 
knowledge acquired at the primary school will be applied. 

The ааа the urban schools are imbued with the 
same spirit as those of the rural schools. They recommend 
that ‘the sciences should not be divorced from the appli- 
cation of the sciences’, and are designed to prepare pupils 
for the various branches of technical education. 


One-teacher and two-teacher schools. Out of 38,000 French 
communes, 24,000—i.e., two-thirds—have a co-educational 
one-teacher school, apart from the schools in the hamlets, 
There are also one-teacher schools for boys or for girls alone. 
Almost all of the 160,000 men and women teachers have 
had, now have, or will have, in the course of their career, 
and frequently right at the beginning, to solve the technical 
problems of running such a school. 

The small one-teacher rural school is attended by children 
of different ages. Boys and girls may be taught in one and 
the same class; or the girls may form one class and the boys 
another; or alternatively the older children (girls and boys) 
may constitute one class and the уртада children (also 
girls and boys) another. The teaching problems confronting 
the teachers are by no means easy; since they must reconcile 
the capacities and tastes of children of different ages and at 
the same time cater for the demands of the various subjects 
included in the curricula. 

The very difficult and complicated problem raised by the 
rural school, owing to the changes in the rural school 
population, is one of the main concerns of the national 
commission for educational reform. 

The abolition of a number of rural schools, the regrouping 
of the children in inter-communal establishments, and the 
conveyance of pupils from the poorer or isolated regions to 
and from school are under consideration. Many obstacles 
are, however, encountered in carrying out such measures, 
which, if generally introduced, might clash with the social 
and economic structure of the country. Even the smallest 
commune has an instinctive dislike of the idea of having its 
children called for and conveyed to a district school, 


Private primary education. Alongside the schools established 
and maintained by the communes, the départements and the 
State, the law recognizes schools founded and maintained 
by private persons or associations. These are known as 
private schools. ri 

A series of legal provisions lay down the alifications 
required of teachers employed in private schools; they must 
hold the brevet de capacité de l'enseignement primaire, which 
is the basic diploma for employment in a private primary 
school. 

No one under 18 years of age may teach. Teachers and 
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other persons in regular contact with the pupils must 
undergo a medical examination every two years. Since the 
promulgation of the Law of 3 September 1940, members of 
the religious orders have again been recognized, individually 
as qualified teachers, but they cannot run schools as repre- 
sentatives of a congregation. Nor can a religious order open 
a school and run it as a school of that order. Ministers of 
religion are entitled to serve as heads of private primary 
schools or to teach in them. 

A private primary school cannot be opened without the 
previous authorization of the mayor of the commune and 
the inspecteur d'académie. Objections may be made on 
grounds of morality or hygiene. 

There are no regulations governing methods, curricula 
and textbooks, but the teaching provided must not be 
contrary to morality, the Constitution or the laws, and the 
textbooks used must not be proscribed by the Higher 
Council for National Education. 


Curricula. The time-tables and curricula of the preparatory, 
elementary, intermediate and higher courses of. the ele- 
meni primary schools have been fixed by ministerial 


decree (17 October 1945). 

Subject Preparatory Elementary Intermediate and 
course course higher course 
hours hours hours 

Ethics (morale) . . 1 Y y 
Reading... 10 ó} 34 
Writing +... 2 24 1} 
French , apa Segre 24 5 64 

istory and geogra) — 1 2 
Arithmetic . . ? fe 31 at 5 
Observation exercises , — 1 2 
Drawing or handwork . 14 14 14 
Singing... . 1 1} 1} 
Supervised activities! , 21 
Open-air activities and 

physical education? , 2 24 24 
Recreation . at 2 2 


1, Supervised activities consist of individual or group exercises adapted 
to а of the pupils. The organization of team-work is recom- 
men Я 


2, Physical education lessons are arranged immediately before or 
immediately after a period of recreation so as not to be cut short by 
the need for changing clothes. 


The general arrangements for teaching in the school-leaving 
classes of elementary primary schools were laid down in a 
Decree of 24 July 1947. The time-tables are merely intended 
as a guide and are to be flexibly applied. 


Ethics and civics 
french. DNUS. on 

istory and geography . . . | . * 
Arithmetic and practical application thereof Mec 
Боа applied science, and practical work and 

Wing! иШ ТЕ ДИ Genie ew Una 

Supervised activities . 
Musical education . . ,. l | 
Open-air activities and physical education 
Recreation г... =. A OS 


E 
waw e 
š 


tote Yun 
aA 
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The 1953 instructions for rural schools stipulate that five 
hours must be devoted to science and practical work, One 
hour therefore remains for drawing. 

The official curricula are simple and progressive. They are 
graded according to the age of the pupils in order to make 
them feel, as they pass from one course to another, that 
they are discovering a new world. 

Time-tables and curricula are the same for rural and 
urban schools, but in the school-leaving class, Science 
teaching is given a utilitarian slant, varying according to 
local conditions. It relates to agriculture in the rural areas 
and to industry in the towns, and it differs for girls and boys. 
Part of the curriculum is the same for all schools: man in 
his environment (theory and corresponding practical work), 
human activities, home occupations. 

In rural boys' schools, special attention is accorded to the 
study of the soil, crops and cattle-breeding. Pupils at urban 
and rural girls’ schools are given elementary instruction in 
domestic economy—diet, housekeeping, handwork and 
child care. 


Methods. The texts, laws and regulations governing the 
present organization of public primary schools reflect the 
desire to adapt curricula and time-tables rather than to 
modify the general aims of primary education. As an alter- 
native to the authoritarian system of ‘training’ children, 
a system which aims at the cultivation of the mind and the 
development of the personality is gaining ground. 

The teacher begins by using objects which his pupils can 
see and touch; he shows the children material things and 
then gradually teaches them to grasp abstract ideas, and 
to compare, generalize and reason without the help of 
material examples. Primary education is thus based on the 
constant exercise of the pupil's attention, judgement and 
spontaneous interest. 

Intuitive and inductive methods, as well as active methods 
associating teachers and pupils in the search for truth, have 
now become established in the primary schools. Té 

Although the ‘new’ schools, where the whole emphasis is 
on the freedom of the pupil, are few in number, large 
numbers of teachers are endeavouring to create an atmo- 
sphere of confidence and freedom in the classroom. 

In fact, the methods used in French primary schools are 
not simply mechanical nor are they solely concerned with 
training in the elementary media of communication (reading, 
writing and arithmetic). Nor does the primary school 
-— only a dull series of lessons dealing with the 

ifferent sections of a course. Б 

Experimental work in which pupils take an active part 
is, for instance, preferred when possible to passive obser- 
vation. The constant development of methods is adding 
‘learning by doing” to the old system of ‘learning by seeing 
and teachers are allowed the maximum possible freedom 0 
initiative. duin 

During recent years, these principles have res 
extension of the - of ЖаШ ана teachin methods. The 
methods employed are successful mainly because o 
teaching ability of those applying them and the wisdom 
shown in their use in school activities in general. 


Examination system. In primary education, there are v 
strict rules fixing the conditions for promotion from on 
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class to another; the teacher’s judgement is the determining 

factor. 

The actual examinations held during the period of primary 
education are: (a) for children intending to proceed to a 
secondary school, the examination for admission to Class 6 
(initial year of the secondary course); (b) for those com- 
pleting their compulsory education at primary school, the 
examination for the primary school certificate (certificat 
d'études primaires). 

Examination for admission to Class 6. This is held at the 
end of each school year (June); candidates must be not less 
than 11 and not more than 12 years old, on 31 December 
of the current year. Children may be allowed to take the 
examination one year earlier or one year later. 

The examination consists of written papers, and the 
marks awarded range from 0 to 10. The papers comprise: 
1. A piece of dictation of about ten lines (coefficient 3). 

2. Three questions on this dictation: the first designed to 
test the child's comprehension of the text, the second his 
vocabulary, and the third his understanding of the nature 
and function of certain words or groups of words (coef- 
ficient 4). 

3. A précis, in about ten lines, of a narrative passage (one 
or two pages) read twice to the candidates: this paper 
also includes one or two questions designed to permit an 
appreciation of the child's sensitivity, imagination and 
judgement; this second part of the paper must not exceed 
ten lines (coefficient 3). 

4, An arithmetic paper containing two problems: the first 
is intended mainly to test the child's knowledge of 
arithmetical operations (coefficient 2) and the second his 
powers of reasoning (coefficient 4). 

The child's writing and manner of presenting his answers 

are also taken into account (coefficient 1). 

Only those who obtain the pass mark on the written 
papers as a whole are successful in the examination, that 
is, at least 50 per cent. 

Primary school certificate. Children completing their com- 
pulsory education at a primary school can take a primary 
School certificate, which is awarded on an examination held 
in June and open to all children who attain the age of 14 
during the year. 

Before sitting this examination, candidates must take 
the tests for the school sports brevet. 

The examination for the primary school certificate com- 
prises the following tests: 

1, Dictation of a connected passage of not more than 150 
words, together with three questions: two relating to the 
meaning of the text and the third to grammar. — 

2. An arithmetic paper: two practical problems relating to 
everyday life—the first relatively short, and the second 
somewhat longer, comprising a series of questions on the 
same concrete subject. 2 

3. An essay оп a subject within the range of the child's own 
experience (this subject may be a descriptive account, 
a report, or a letter). 1 

4. A written paper comprising: a history question, a geo- 
graphy question, two questions on applied science, 
specially chosen for each category of school (rural and 
urban girls’ schools and boys’ schools) from any part of 
the respective regional syllabuses. 

5. A simple drawing or handwork exercise. 


6. Reading of a passage of about ten lines. 

7. A mental arithmetic test, comprising five questions 
relating to everyday life. 

8. A singing or recitation test (the candidate presents a list 
of six songs or six recitations from which a choice is made). 

The papers are marked as follows: 10 for the dictation and 

10 for the questions relating to it; 20 for the arithmetic 

paper (8 +12); 10 for the essay; 5 for writing; 5 for history; 

5 for geography; 10 for science; 10 for drawing or hand- 

work; 5 for reading; 5 for mental arithmetic; 5 for singing 

or recitation. 

In order to qualify for this certificate, candidates must 
obtain at least 25 marks for spelling, the questions on the 
dictation, the arithmetic paper and the essay, and at least 
50 marks for the papers as a whole. 


Teaching staff. Public primary school teachers must satisfy 
the following conditions: be French citizens by birth or have 
been naturalized for at least five years; be at least 18 years 
of age; possess a qualifying certificate (either the bacca- 
lauréat or the former brevet supérieur); and be certified free 
from any infirmity, disease or constitutional defect in- 
capacitating them for the exercise of their profession. 

ublie primary school teachers of both sexes are classified 
on a département basis. Transfer from one département to 
another is exceptional; it is governed by strict regulations, 
and teachers are entitled to transfer only in certain specific 
cases. 

Candidates for primary —— posts can qualify in one 
of two ways: by attending a teacher training college or by 
acting as supply teachers (remplagants). 

Teacher training colleges. Students may be admitted to 
teacher training colleges at two levels: 

1. Holders of the lower secondary school certificate, who are 
over 15 and under 17 years of age at 1 January of the 

ear in which the competitive entrance examination is 
held, are admitted to classes which prepare them, within 

a period of two or three years, for the baccalauréat; the 

complete course for these students lasts four years. 

2. Students who have already taken the baccalauréat and 
who are over 17 and under 19 years of age at 1 January 
of the year of the competitive entrance examination are 
admitted to the professional iar classes. 

On leaving the teacher training college, a graduate is 

appointed on probation. аша the first term of the school 

year, he undergoes the practical test for the certificat d'apti- 
tude pédagogique (CAP). He is appointed an establis ed 
teacher on ig pee of the following year, provided he is 

aged 20. 

ET his is the quickest way of entering the profession. It 
rovides the best training and has the advantage of being 

Hes of charge. у 
Unfortunately, additional teachers have to be recruited 

as supply teachers; their numbers are still considerable. 

Supply teachers. A distinction must be made between 
substitute teachers (suppléants) and supply teachers (rem- 

ants). The former are recruited, in exceptional cases, 

y the inspecteurs d'académie when a teacher on leave 
cannot be replaced owing to the fact that all the supply 
teachers are already engaged in teaching or in probationary 
work. These substitute teachers must satisfy the same 
conditions as the supply teachers: pass a medical and 
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radiological examination; not have been convicted of any 
offence; not have been deprived of their civil, civic or family 
rights; not have been prohibited from teaching. 

Supply teachers are men and women teachers who replace 
teachers on leave or occupy posts which are temporarily 
vacant. 

The number of supply teachers in each département must 
not be less than 6 per cent of the number of posts on the 
budget. The département Commission Administrative Pari- 
taire (Administrative Joint Commission) draws up a list of 
supply teachers each year, placing at the top of the list 
those who satisfy the conditions required for appointment 
as probationers or established teachers but who have not 
been appointed because there are no vacancies; these are 
followed by the other supply teachers already in employ- 
ment, who are classified by year of entry, in an order based 
upon their performance reports, diplomas (particularly the 
CAP) and their family responsibilities; last come new 
candidates for primary teachers’ posts, in the order in which 
their applications were received. If the number of new 

candidates is too high, a competitive recruiting examination 
is organized. After consultation with the Administrative 
Joint Commissions and on the recommendation of the 
inspecteurs d’académie, the list of départements in which 
competitive examinations are to be held is fixed by minis- 
terial decree, 

In every département where a competitive examination 
has been organized, the new supply teachers are graded 
according to the total number of marks received, includi 
the additional marks which are awarded to holders of the 
CAP and to candidates who have served as substitute 
teachers, 

A supply teacher must wait five years before being 
established, and he must also hold the CAP. He can sit 
for the written examination if he is aged 20 and has done 
paid service in the replacement of other teachers for 240 
days over a period of two years. This written examination 
consists of an essay in French on a subject connected with 
education or teaching. 

The practical examination consists of three hours of 
teaching, which must include physical education and sing- 
ing, and three oral tests on school administration, marking 
of pupils’ exercise books and practical teaching. Candidates 
must obtain the pass mark for each of these four tests. 

Appointment, promotion and salaries. Primary school 
teachers are appointed by the recteur, on the recommen- 
dation of the inspecteur d'académie, as sixth category teachers. 

Promotion is based on seniority: promotion to the fifth 
category is after four years’ service, and, to the other four 
categories (fourth to first) after five years’ service. Apart 
from this, 30 per cent of the teachers in each category are 
promoted by selection after three years or less. 

Promotions to the hors classe (unclassified) category are 
exclusively by selection; the number of teachers thus 
promoted is equal to the number of established teachers 
having served for at least five years in the first category, 
plus 30 per cent of the number of established teachers who 
have served from three to five years in that class. 

The salaries of teachers in charge of one-teacher schools, 
and those of assistant teachers, range from the index 185 
(probationers) to the index 360 (hors classe), representing 
annual salaries ranging from 299,000 to 640,000 francs. 
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From these basic salaries, a deduction of 6 per cent ig 
made for the pensions contribution and further deductions 
for social insurance and, in most cases, for the Mutuelle 
Générale de l'Éducation Nationale (Teachers Friendly 
Society). On the other hand, living allowances varying, 
according to the salary and regional differential (zone 
d'abattement), from approximately 42,000 to 148,625 francs 
a year, are also payable. 

Primary school teachers, with the exception of substitute 
and supply teachers, are housed free of charge or receive 
a housing allowance. 

By way of illustration, in 1954, a teacher who had just 
been established as a sixth category teacher in a region with 
the maximum deduction by way of differential, and who 
was unmarried and provided with free accommodation, 
received a net monthly salary of 31,184 francs, while a 
teacher at the end of his career in Paris received 60,804 
francs, 

Head teachers. Teachers in charge of a school with at least 
two classes are designated as head teachers (directeurs), 
They must be at least 21 years old. 

In most schools (those which have less than 300 pupils), 
the head teachers remain in charge of their classes and, in 
addition, are responsible for the keeping of the registers, 
the enrolment of new pupils and relations with the academic 
and municipal authorities as well as with parents. They are 
also responsible for the care of the school premises, furniture 
and equipment. They exercise general control over discipline, 
teaching and school life as a whole, and, in co-operation 
with the other teachers, over supplementary welfare 
activities. They provide guidance for teachers who are just 
beginning their careers. 

am ger schools, they are released from class teaching 
and can therefore devote themselves entirely to their 
administrative, educational and social functions. 

Private schools. The conditions to be satisfied by head 
teachers and teachers in private primary schools are as 
follows: they must be French citizens, aged at least 18 (21 
in the case of head teachers); possess a primary teacher's 
diploma (brevet simple, brevet supérieur, baccalauréat or 
diplôme complémentaire d'études secondaires); pass a medical 
examination every two years; not have been convicted of 
any offence; not be public school teachers. 9 

Private schools have never placed as much emphasis on 
teacher training as the public schools have done. Efforts 
have, however, been made to improve the position. Three 
teacher training schools have been opened by teaching 
orders. Men and women teachers desirous of improving 
their qualifications can, however, attend various seminars 
or courses. 

The private Catholic schools have also established a CAP, 
including written, oral and practical examinations. Success- 
ful candidates obtain the non-State CAP and are appointed 
to permanent posts. Lastly, private primary teachers of 
both sexes can sit the examinations for the State CAP. 


Welfare services 


The medical inspection of primary schools and other 
educational establishments is the responsibility of the 
Directorate of School and University Hygiene in en 
Ministry of Education. The Ministry of Public Heal 
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supervises the work of this service and gives it technical 
directives. At the département level, school health adminis- 
tration comes under the inspecteur d'académie. 

All pupils and teachers in public and private schools are 
medically examined. Dental examinations and arrangements 
for diagnosis of communicable diseases are also organized, 
As a rule, medical examinations take place in appropriate 

remises, known as school medical centres (see below). 

A health register of school buildings has been established 
with a view to improving conditions from the point of view 
of hygiene. 

The necessary funds for the school medical service are 
provided by the State, with contributions from the départe- 
ments and communes, 

The medical examinations of pupils, teachers and other 
staff members, and the health inspection of the premises 
of schools and annexed institutions, are carried out by 
school doctors employed under contract on a full-time basis 
or by approved practitioners, appointed by the prefect on 
the recommendation of the inspecteur d’académie and with 
the approval of the département officer of health. 

School health assistants help in the running of the 
département school health service. 

In the départements in which the headquarters of the 
académies (or educational divisions) are situated, school 
medical inspection is carried out, under the control of the 
recteur, by a medical officer. The latter also co-ordinates 
school and university health activities within the compe- 
tence of the académie, and inspects the school medical 
centres and the medical and social welfare staff. 

Medical examination is compulsory for pupils during their 
sixth year. Parents are obliged to present their children for 
the examination, but do not have to pay anything. Further 
examinations take place periodically throughout the period 
of compulsory schooling. Pupils are kept under medical 
supervision with the help of a social welfare service. 

The medical examination of pupils prior to their admis- 
sion to public primary schools is obligatory. It comprises: 
(a) the taking of the child’s measurements and its exami- 
nation by the district school doctor, with the help of school 
health assistants; (b) a dental examination; (e) tuberculin 
reaction tests; (d) the recording of the results of the exam- 
ination on the school entrance card, in the school section of 
the child’s health book, and on the school dental inspection 
card; (e) the issue of a school entrance medical certificate, 
classifying the child in one of three groups: fit, unfit, to be 
kept under observation; (f) the transmission of a copy of 
the school entrance medical card to the local social security 
fund of the head of the family. 

Each pupil is medically examined once during the school 
year (basic examination) and, if necessary, must undergo 
one or more supplementary examinations. Pupils who are 
to be kept under observation, or to whom attention is drawn 
by the school health assistant, the teacher or the doctor 
himself, undergo as many supplementary examinations as 
are deemed necessary. " 

During their final year of compulsory schooling, pupils 
are medically examined for purposes of vocational guidance. 

Provision is also made for special examinations, parti- 
cularly after study of the results of the tuberculin reaction 
tests (ашк radiograph). 


Vaccination against diphtheria and tetanus is obligatory 
for all new pupils who have not already been vaccinated or 
not completely vaccinated. 

At least every two years, all staff members of public and 
private schools must undergo a medical examination for the 
diagnosis of communicable diseases. 


School medical centres. In the chief town of each département 
and in each commune with more than 5,000 inhabitants, 
one or more school medical centres are organized for the 
medical examination of pupils and staff. The establishment 
of these centres is financed as follows: 40 per cent of the 
costs of building and equipment are borne by the State; 
medical supplies are provided free of charge by the school 
health service; the maintenance and running costs are 
reimbursed by the Ministry of Education at a fixed rate for 
each pupil taken care of by the centre. 

Teachers co-operate in the medical supervision of pupils 
by drawing up lists of children of pre-primary age for the 
purposes of the school entrance medical examination, by 
reporting epidemics, and by drawing the doctor’s attention 
to pupils who seem to be unfit or to require further obser- 
vation, etc. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The main problem at present confronting teachers and the 
Directorate of Primary Education is that of the future of 
the children and the means of guiding them. This pre- 
occupation is reflected in the recent proposals for the reform 
of education, which foresee an educational guidance course 
for children between 11 and 13 years of age, at the end of 
which, with the help of the various types of schools and of 
teachers specializing in this work, judicious advice concern- 
ing their future studies could be given. 

For country children who are to remain in the country, 
the primary education authorities have already begun, in 
co-operation with the Ministry of Agriculture, to organize 
excellent agricultural instruction enabling young people to 
acquaint themselves with the principles of scientific agri- 
culture applicable to the agricultural exploitation of their 
region, while at the same time receiving further general 
education and the legal and commercial training necessary 
to every agriculturist or head of a family. 

With regard to their future, young people are at present 
subjected to selection tests in the form of examinations, 
but are not, properly speaking, given real guidance. A large 
section of public opinion, and various scientific studies, have 
drawn attention to the numerous disadvantages of these 
examinations, which determine a child’s future mainly on 
the basis of his adaptation to school work in the past, 
without sufficient information about his possible future 
development. The special committee, set up, under the 
chairmanship of M. Sarrailh, Recteur de l'Académie de 
Paris, to study the question of reform, proposed the aboli- 
tion of all examinations up to and including the bacca- 
lauréat. This proposal, however, was not approved by the 
official bodies. The ministerial proposal now under con- 
sideration provides for the maintenance of the examination 
system, but with certain changes. 
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Teacher training 
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et-Oise, chez l'auteur, 1950. 425 p. 

Bnóré, Hélène. ‘La formation des instituteurs en France’, La 
formation du personnel enseignant: Angleterre, France, États 
Unis d'Amérique, pp. 137-216. Paris, Unesco, 1954, 359 p. 
(Problèmes d'éducation, 6.) 
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versitaires de France, 1952. 144 p. 
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1950. 246 p. 
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frangaise, Vol. IV. Paris, Éditions Rombaldi, 1954. 304 p. 
France. MINISTÈRE DE L'ÉDUCATION NATIONALE. Fascicules de 
documentation administrative. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1953, 
Chap. 55 Pr/A: *Écoles et établissements scolaires, premier 

degré, écoles normales primaires’. 

Ler, J.; Rustin, G. Morale professionnelle à l'usage des institu- 
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Delagrave, 1950, 191 p. 
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FRANCE ЕТ DE L'UNION FRANÇAISE. Guide de jeunes; documenta. 
tion professionnelle, éducation syndicale. Paris, Sudel, 1950. 128p. 


Further reading in other languages 


Broxé, Hélène. ‘The training of primary teachers in France’, 
The education of teachers in England, France and the U.S.A., 
pp. 127-211. Paris, Unesco, 1953. 341 p. (Problems in education, б.) 

Destesse, Jean. Compulsory education in France, Paris, Unesco, 
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1956. 26 p. 
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1949. 106 p. (La scuola nel mondo; collana di monografie sugli 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministère de l'éducation nationale; Bureau 
universitaire de statistique et de documentation scolaires 
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et professionnelles, Recueil de statistiques. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were approximately 7.7 million students enrolled in 
all types of educational institutions from the nursery school 
to the university. This makes a school-going population of 
about 18 per cent of the total population. Of the total 
number, 6.2 million (81 per cent) were pupils in nursery and 
primary schools; about 1.3 million (17 per cent) were 
enrolled in secondary and vocational schools. The rest 
included some 19,000 students in teacher training insti- 
tutions and 150,000 at the universities. The proportions 
of boys and girls in the total enrolment were approximately 
equal at all levels of education below the university. Among 
the university students, about 37 per cent were women, 
Figures on teachers are incomplete, but among some 220,000 
teachers in primary schools approximately two-thirds were 
women teachers. 

Between 1950 and 1954, total enrolment in primary and 
secondary schools increased by 20 percent, in the universities 
by about 12 per cent. There was an increase in the propor- 
tion of women students at the universities, rising from 34 
per cent in 1950 to nearly 37 per cent in 1954. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives data relating to 
primary schools, public and private, including continuation 
courses (cours complémentaires) but excluding primary 
classes attached to secondary schools. The number of 
teachers, and the pupil-teacher ratios, relate to public 
schools only, including nursery schools. In general, total 
enrolment in primary schools increased between 1930 and 
1937, then declined steadily until 1947, when it began 
increasing again till it surpassed the 1937 peak enrolment 
in 1954. The annual variations during these periods reflect 
mainly the fluctuation in the size of the school-age popu- 
lation, and the increasing number of children moving from 
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primary schools into secondary schools, usually at the age 
of about 11 years. Since some children 11-13 years old are 
enrolled in secondary schools while others 14 years old and 
over remain in primary schools and continuation courses, 
an enrolment ratio of about 80, for a primary schools course 
of 8 years, shows that practically all children of compulsory 
school age (6-13 years) are in fact enrolled in school. 


Retardation in primary grades. Data are not available on 
the age-grade distribution of pupils in primary schools. 
However, Table 4 presents the age distribution, by sex, of 
pupils in public and private schools, separately for the 
nursery and primary schools, for children 6-13 years old, 
and the continuation courses, for children 11-14 years old. 
It is seen that the median age of boys in nursery and primary 
schools is slightly higher in public schools, whereas the 
median age of girls in continuation courses is slightly higher 
in private schools. However, the proportion of over-aged 
pupils, that is those 14 years old and over in primary schools 
and 15 years old and over in continuation courses, in both 
cases is higher in the private schools. This proportion is 1.5 
and 2.6 per cent respectively for the primary schools; 31 
and 33 per cent in the case of the continuation courses. 


Expenditure on education. The budget for 1954, as voted for 
the Ministry of National Education, was 234,000 million 
francs, which meant an average of about 5,500 francs 
per inhabitant. This amount also represents about 2 per 
cent of the total national income estimated for 1954. Of 
this amount, about 51 per cent was allotted to pre-primary 
and primary education, 17 per cent to general secondary 
education, 15 per cent to vocational education, 7 per cent 
to higher education, less than 1 per cent to central adminis- 
tration, and the rest for other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total ‘kale Total Fen 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery schools . . . . 1954/55 4216 652350 313212 
Infant classes of public primary schools 1954/55 a 5835 12018 
Private nursery schools... s. Pale 2% 102115 101228 
UN Cases e private primary schools Š TES 14422 1271124 628 159 
э foe IU 1053/54 14 287 1220219 602206 
» 1952/53 14139 1 225 309 605 996 
" 1951/52 14 087 1226 771 606 820 
1950/51 13 986 1108971 547713 
Public primary schools зек, DU a 1954/55 70 562 172310 *112315 8 jb Tu i oe 209 
imary classes in public secondary schools 1954/55 P 833 952 IM: 720 519 421 931 
rivate primary schools . . . š 1954/55 ое En 113725 100375 
Primary classes in private secondary schools 1954/55 5 1% 4920736 2 435 399 
Total . 1954/55 | 481170 jos 2 302 409 
EUIS vj 1953/54 | *80857 | 5211908 4 652 331 

m 1052/53 | 481037 | 5209294 4305649 2 176 096 
Wa | ions LESE 

E 1950/51 | 480952 


1. Nursery schools; not including schools with infant classes. 

2. Including enrolment in special classes for handicapped children. 

3. Teachers of primary classes (including special classes), infant classes, 
nursery schools and post-primary courses, 


4. Primary classes; not including secondary schools with primary 


5; dm teachers of nursery schools, infant classes and post- 
primary courses, 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
Level of education and type of institution pus SS атов әт "Cents enrollo 
Total Female Em. 
ee ie la EN NE 
General* 
Public complementary courses . , , ялы"! УЙ! cal Ae 1954/55 256 971 141708 
Public lycées . . UA CN ae e Ma ee ae 1954/55 
ic еа o A т na: 1954/55 463 558 227 537 
Private post-primary courses || saa ne. Бена 1954/55 s.. ee 73 508 414m | 
Private secondary schools... ' 3^ cU REL ue 1954/55 18 448 ... 206 885 96 636 
A ТҮНҮ ИРЕ моо) э. NERS. эш 1954/55 ... ... 1 000 922 513358 
yz Ao tod Mb ere SI has a +, а, Ды 1953/54 I hrs 947 817 485 772 
DS FE EE ober O e RA VPS AKON ose 1952/53 А eg 988 836 549 656 
Asc ДЕ ЧЫ. e АЎ. ылы ы: ГАШ: a 1951/52 wee woe 937 009 517 095 
E aba t dae 1950/51 - ... 917908 — 4072  — 
Vocational | 
Public apprenticeship centres... rur Ty yoy 1954/55 10 683 din #151 900 858 800 
Public technical schools EI qA By Q 1954/55 8262 { 103 100 39750 
National vocationa] schools ла V. уң ah Y. A 1954/55 pu 14 500 3450 
Technical sections of public secondary schools | ` . . 1954/55 ... viel ATA bx. 
Vocational sections of complementary courses . Ww TORRE. 1954/55 bee eee 28 050 17 550 
Private technical schools — . sre e sd Sy qt US 1954/55 es ... 07 
Agricultural secondary schools . | | s hi tn sa ES 1954/55 des " 4 


Teacher training 

Public teacher training colleges 
eu SL era ш SM лы т, ig 1953/54 16 868 8749 
m. SPUR ese eos Tur Nat t da ae 1952/53 *16 000 n 
5 SP d ун bere ema] 1 ЖИ еа А eine 1951/52 Ux 15 561 8 280 
Tb: U SIR OP Зе San a ыгы a ee 1950/51 3 wes ^n 

Higher 

Teacher training 

Teacher training colleges 

Total... ne O E Quer PLE 1954/55 54 2 1682 698 

SEQUENTES n. a Red So V BN AG nd АИР АЦ уд 1953/54 ы 1531 629 
Simi CAD Sic оу р OF omar 1952/53 A 1396 514 
AA асу; МЕЛЕК api sur ee Y E or id 1951/52 A 1260 507 
A mr) Oa VL. gh) Real 1950/51 E hes 1189 402 

General and technical 

Faculties and university schools . | A, а: - 150 096 55 048 

Pubécdleges ОА Do] A EMEN us ass 16 148 2252 

SES ADU. of higher education? DSi cec et $> 2232, 14 me 8121 1035 
о! B . . ` . . ` . . 


he 1150096 1055048 
PEE 10145 865 1051340 
10142366 1050821 
10136 942 1047380 
10134 408 1045 636 


A en o as A 


6. Including enrolment in technical sections, recognized by the 8. Not including 11,900 (F. 4,050) part-time students. 


Direction de l'Enseignement Technique, which may also be included 9. Not includi; i insti: 
ч » ü ing seminaries and institutes of theology. т 
under Secondary vocational, — 3 J 4 0. Enrolment of universities only; many of the students sued 
7. Secondary school 5 not including primary schools with post-primary colleges and private institutes of higher education are enrolled 


at a university faculty, 
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9, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING COMPLEMENTARY COURSES AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 


Teachers? ET 
Year Schools child population Н 
Total Per cent female Total Bex tee sick (5 ( AO A e 

1930 80 346 132 696 эз. 4 635 000 30 

1931 20 1% Ase %9 66 4 915 000 31 

1932 66 5 112 000 32 

1933 19 949 140 823 66 5 200 000 32 pon fac ce 
1934 19 884 140 668 65 5 230 000 33 

1935 80 288 141 620 65 5 261 000 33 

1936 81213 147 066 66 5 332 093 32 

1931 81 590 149 903 66 5 467 180 32 5280 6 885 77 
1938 81812 151341 66 5 366 643 31 

1939 77 792 168 018 67 4 974 061 25 

1940 16 355 141 715 71 4913084 29 

1941 71142 142141 68 4917036 29 

1942 11111 142 748 64 4 865 200 28 4787 6017 80 
1943 T1335 142 633 70 4 665 698 26 

1944 T1059 144 262 10 4576 421 26 

1945 19 450 153 587 66 4 667 491 25 

1946 80 939 152 869 64 4703 000 26 

1947 81017 154 671 64 4 634 693 25 4663 5927 79 
1948 80 770 154 909 64 4 640 000 26 

1949 80 871 157 159 64 4 669 600 26 

1950 80 952 158 603 64 4722 640 26 

1951 81060 159 068 64 4841 487 27 

1952 81 247 160 525 65 5 074 969 28 5 099 6 505 78 
1953 81 068 163 226 65 5 274 947 29 

167 261 5513 328 


1, Data f blic schools only, includi: schools. 2. Includes infant classes in primary schools; not including primary 
sta for publio o ааа classes attached to secondary schools (273,306 pupils in 1954). 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in thousand francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount? 


Total current expenditure . . . + 234 245 246 
Central administration . . . + + 1 728 286 
Pre-primary and pri education . . 118 825 529 
Secondary devil education. + 40 618 424 
Technical education . . + + + 34 553 796 
igher education . > + + + + 15 808 864 
22 710 347 


er current expenditure . . . + 


1, Budget of the Ministry of Education only. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
4. AGE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS,? 1954/55 


Pupils enrolled in public schools Pupils enrolled in private schools 
Age! Sex Ni d Complement. Total 
M. and Complementary р an mplementary 
—6 M. 578 540 E 104 275 > 682 815 
F. 547307 == 119 931 = 667 238 
6 M. 346 330 = 50 393 = 396 723 
F. 313 106 = 70 242 + 383 348 
7 M. 346 133 — 49 227 = 395 360 
F. 308173 _ 70 882 = 379 055 
8 M. 328 039 — 46 471 + 374 510 
F. 295 555 =- 66 698 = 362 253 
9 M. 241 709 — 34 954 = 276 663 
. 219 964 — 49 381 $ 269 345 
10 M. 229 037 1869 33 169 1061 265 136 
F. 210 405 1727 46 606 1616 260 354 
11 M. 192 461 14 136 28 519 3267 238 383 
Е. 176 755 14 689 40 219 4 809 236 472 
12 M. 159 226 22784 22 656 4677 209 343 
F. 142645 24 945 31 849 7 366 206 805 
13 M. 142 575 20 053 18 902 4611 186 201 
F. 129217 22 286 21492 7 238 186 233 
14 M. 33 893 24 566 6 852 5315 70 626 
Е. 27 683 29 631 9 228 9 045 75587 
15 M. 3194 18 145 1750 4205 27 894 
F. 4656 25 200 3324 8366 41546 
16+ M. 2326 13710 649 2835 19520 
F. 3036 23 230 2320 9037 31623 
M. 2 604 063 115 263 397 817 26 031 3143174 
Torati: TN А Е, 2 378 502 141 708 538 172 47 477 3 105 859 
МЕ, 4 982 565 256 971 935 989 73 508 6 249 033 
" 7.9 13.9 . 
Medinage ow. { 8.1 14.3 . 
8.0 14.1 . 
Normal age range . (6-13) (11-14) * 
кшн of pupils above 
normal age range. 
1. Includes nursery schools (pre-primary level) and comple: 2. as at 1 January 1955. 
аа ) coming under primary education is 
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Algeria and French Overseas Départements 


Prepared by the French National Commission for Unesco, in January 1957. 


While the overseas départements of France—Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Guiana and Réunion—are not geographically 
part of the homeland, they have in fact the same status 
as their French counterparts. Accordingly, they are directly 
attached to académies (educational regions) in metropolitan 
France and, through them, to the Ministry of National 
Education, 

Algeria, which now consists of 12 départements, has a 
special status; but the Académie d’Alger, with its university 
and secondary schools, comes under the Ministry of National 
Education in Paris in the same way as do académies in 
France itself. With all these territories, the factor which 
opened the door, and has thence led on, to their present 
juridical status and full political assimilation, has been 
French education. In the overseas French départements and 
Algeria in fact, the schools have for many years past, not 
simply taught French but provided a French education, on 
the same bases, with the same curricula and in establish- 
ments of the same categories as in the mother country. The 
same legislation on education applies there and the fact that 
the funds voted have not always permitted full implemen- 
tation of programmes, particularly on the material supply 
side, is to be explained solely by the political and economic 
situation, 

Cultural disparities or conflicts are unknown in the over- 
seas départements. All population groups—white, Creole, 
mulatto and black—share the same benches in the primary 
school in an atmosphere of complete equality. Teaching is, 


of course, in French. School attendance is compulsory and 
free of charge for all children between the ages of 6 and 14. 
These are demographically young populations, there are 
almost as many girls in school as boys and the rate of 
school attendance is fairly normal. 

The percentage of adult illiterates remains rather high, 
owing to the rapid growth of population as a result of which 
there are still not enough schools, numerous as these are. 
It is difficult to build new schools at anything like the rate 
required to catch up with the arrears speedily. It is only 
fair, however, to say that in the overseas départements school 
building is being prosecuted with special energy and is 
gradually approaching the point at which the most urgent 
needs will be met. There are however still serious difficulties 
impeding the spread of primary education. 

In North Africa—especially in Algeria—France adopted 
at the outset an ambitious educational policy, but has been 
able to give effect to it only in so far as resources have 
permitted, adjusting it to varying local circumstances and 
requirements. In primary education more particularly, the 
problems to be tackled included those due to the EET 
of several distinct population groups, a low over-all density 
of population and the fact that before the days of French 
administration, popular education was represented solely 
by the traditional Koranic schools. The latter were kept in 
being by the administration but are subject to no sort of 
official supervision. In their case even approximate statistics 
would be hard to come by. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 9,620,000. 

Total area: 846,126 square miles; 2,191,464 square kilometres, 

Population density: 11 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total Population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): Moslem population, 26.2; Non-Moslem population, 
16.9. 


HISTORICAL 


eria, as in France, in 
accordance with the Law of 30 October 1886. 
Under Article 68 of that law the following 


shall be entirely free of charge in the public schools; and 
(d) the Law of 18 March 1882 on compulsory primary 
yes of 9 August 


A Decree of 18 October 1892 laid down the conditions 
for the establishment and organization of classes to provide 
French education for French Moslems. 

Education was not, however, made compulsory except 
for boys of school age, and then only in certain communes 
or municipal districts, 

It was the Decree of 27 November 1944 which made 
education compulsory in Algeria for all children without 
exception, 

A minority of French Moslem pupils, chiefly town- 
dwellers, used to attend European schools, while the 
majority, who lived in the villages, went to special schools. 

made it possible to provide a more useful form of 
education for de bulk of the Moslems, most of whom were 
iliterate and backward. This System was abolished by 
Decree No. 49-302 of 5 March 1949, which amalgamated 
the so-called “B-type education? provided for French Mos- 
lems, and the О or European education, 

At present, there: ‘ore, there is only one system in force— 
that instituted by the Law of 30 October 1886. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


In Algeria, however, no financial assistance is given to 
private schools, which in any case constitute only a small 
minority. 

Inspection of primary schools is organized on the same 
lines as in France, except that the inspection of agricultural 
education in schools, is entrusted, in view of its importance, 
to specialized inspectors who belong to the corps of primary 
inspectors. 
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Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1948 census); 
Moslem population, 93.8 per cent; Non-Moslem Population, 
8.2 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 100 French francs — 0.29 U.S, dollar 
(approx.). 


ORGANIZATION 


The system is the same as in France. 
many primary schools, however, especially in the 

vill: „ Where almost the whole School population consists 
of French Moslems, the preparatory course includes an 
introductory class intended to familiarize the children with 
the French language (their mother-tongue being a dialect 
of Arabic). Thereafter the children continue with the 
ordinary primary school curriculum. 

In the introductory classes the syllabus consists chiefly 
of language lessons. 


Teaching staff. Prior to the promulgation of the Decree of 
5 March 1949 by which the ‘A’ and * B^ types of education 
were amalgamated, there were two methods of recruiti 
teaching staffs. European schools followed the same metho 
as in France; the special schools for French Moslems were 
staffed in the following way. 

The European staff was recruited by the French system, 
but the wife, daughter, sister or mother of a European 
teacher in a French Moslem school could be recruited direct, 
With no more than the brevet élémentaire, provided she was 
to teach in the same school as her husband, father, brother 
or son. She might also be recruited subject to the same 
conditions as a monitrice, provided she held the primary 
school certificate. P 

The French-Moslem staff was recruited until 1919 in the 

ade of native-born assistant teachers for those holding the 

revet élémentaire or in that of moniteur for those in ров" 
session of the primary school certificate. f 

Some of these provisions were repealed by the De: 
2 October 1920 on teaching staff in publie primary s 
for native-born Algerians. Article I of this decree stipulate 
that *men and women teachers, whether French or native- 
born, in the public primary schools for native-born Algerian 
shall be required to satisfy the same conditions for appoint: 
ment to teaching posts, as regards age and qualifoa a 
as apply to men and women teachers in public schoo! а 
France”. The same decree did away with the recruitment 
of moniteurs, but monitrices continued to be recruited uni 
1927. 

The provisions regarding wives, sisters, daughters ап 
mothers in possession of the elementary certificate wi 
implicitly terminated by the Decree of 5 March 1949. > 

E order of 27 November 1944 established a special ene 
of teachers in Algeria for a period of five years; applican 
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re required to hold the elementary certificate, the 
dae certificate (diplóme d'études secondaires), or the 
medersa (Moslem secondary school) certificate, or to have 

assed the written and oral examinations for the first part 
of the baccalauréat in a secondary school. Recruitment to 
this special corps terminated on 27 November 1949, and its 
members were incorporated in the regular establishment 
upon the terms prescribed by Law No. 51-713 of 7 June 
1951 and Decree No. 52-241 of 29 February 1952. 

In recent months, a body of teachers has been specially 
recruited, under Decree No. 56-826 of 17 August 1956, to 
give effect to the plan for the extension of schooling to the 
entire youth of Algeria. Applicants must hold one of the 
following: elementary certificate, upper primary certificate 
(brevet d'enseignement primaire supérieur), lower secondary 


certificate (brevet d’études du premier cycle du second degré), 
Franco-Moslem secondary leaving certificate (diplóme de fin 
d'études des lycées d'enseignement franco-musulman), or first 
part of the baccalauréat. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Algérie. Académie d'Alger, Rectorat; Direction 
générale des finances, Service de statistique générale. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment of pupils in all schools was about 559,000 
not including 40,000 adults in literacy courses. Thus the 
school-going population was about 6 per cent of the total 
population of the country. Of this number, 83 per cent were 
pupils in primary schools and kindergartens, 16 per cent in 
secondary, vocational and teacher training schools, and less 
than 1 per cent were students of higher education. Girls 
made up about one-third of all pupils enrolled, the pro- 
portion being somewhat higher in Gee general 
secondary schools and teacher training schools. The teachi 
staff in all public institutions numbered about 15,000, о 
whom 53 per cent were women. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio was 36 in public primary schools and 29 in public 
secondary schools. Between 1950 and 1954 enrolment 
increased 28 per cent in primary schools, 43 per cent in 
general secondary schools, 89 per cent in vocational schools 
and 73 per cent in teacher training schools. Enrolment at 
the university, however, has fluctuated during the period 
at the same general level. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the development 
of primary education since 1930. Total enrolment, шшр 
pre-primary and complementary courses, was double 


between 1930 and 1950, showing a further increase by more 
than 100,000 pupils between 1950 and 1954. As related to 
the estimated child population 5-14 years old, this repre- 
sents an increase of the enrolment ratio from 11 in 1930 to 
19 for the period 1950-54, at an average rate of 2.5 per cent 
per year. However, with full enrolment of school-age 
children in a primary school of 8 years, this ratio may fs 
expected to reach about 80 in time. It may be noted that 
the percentage of women teachers has varied during this 
period between 53 and 60 per cent, and the average pupil- 
teacher ratio between 35 and 37. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 Таачауу) amounted to 19,174 
million French francs, averaging about 2,000 francs per 
inhabitant. According to data available for 1953, about 
90 per cent of the total expenditure was met by the Govern- 
ment-General of Algeria, the other 10 per cent being from 
departmental budgets and local authorities. The distribution 
of the total amount in 1954, excluding capital expenditure, 
was a follows: pre-primary and primary education, including 
complementary courses, 66 per cent; general secondary 
education, 16 per cent; vocational education, 6.5 per cent; 
higher education, 3.5 per cent; central administration, 3.5 
per cent; adult education and other expenses, including 
school hygiene, physical education and sports, 4 per cent. 
(See Table 3.) 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Public kindergartens 
Public infant classes 
Private kindergartens 
Private infant classes 
Total. . . 


DR ohh tot MEE) Lense: 


NA A esto intl umet tec don 


Wes TTE ЖЫ ы-ы ARMIN 


Public primary schools... , š 

Primary in public secondary schools 

Private primary dolo БИТА А 
i classes in private secondary schools 


РОТА ATA 


Complementary courses in public primary schools 
Complementary courses in private primary schools 


ae Beton iua Ae o ed КАТА? е арте 

lc secondary colleges . . . . ' 

Private secondary institutions Bund um, 

VEO Esset cheer eti ло La 

CET (DUTIES VIT Sein ath ated qe 
Vocational? 

Public technical schools and courses . . , 


Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 
Total ` 


1. Public kindergartens only. 
2. Data referring to public institutions only, 
3. Including teachers of infant clas: 


including teachers of primary classes in secondary schools, 


4, Not including enrolment in primary 
schools, Ye 
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ses and complementary courses; not 


Students enrolled 

Total Female 

28 516 12 75 
8877 4 an 
400 200 
4633 3033 
42 426 20 502 
1700 1700 40 584 19 220 
1952/53 1649 649 233 729 215637 
1951/52 2662 1662 38361 18 653 
1950/51 i HS 36 867 17726 
1954/55 +12 031 *6 592 403770 129733 
1954/55 ds 48 1172 338 
1954/55 th P 13 997 8 608 
1954/55 a kx 3 674 2204 
1954/55 112 031 16 592 422613 140883 
1953/54 "11561 176 336 401140 — 134150 
1952/53 110 220 195 367 373123 124658 
1951/52 *9 694 135 207 348 846 117049 
1950/51 119 693 "5 544 1326 402 10811 
aes : 23 930 10331 
AT ç 2412 1 606 

19 326 

*1 181 { 15 142 1532 

362 5318 2662 
543 66 128 28 781 
55] 414 59 035 25 444 

541331 5] 421 21 951 
së", 47901 20 783 
1950/51 4 46 287 19 910 
1954/55 238 34 3027 486 
1954/55 518 175 9672 3 995 
1954/55 mr dis 8 566 ө 
*816 1209 21265 ө 

1721 1176 18 972 a 
*600 2143 16 669 ... 
M 14 059 ө 
1950/51 s en 11225 
1954/55 54 21 1132 495 
1953/54 23 1039 445 
1952/53 25 933 385 
1951/52 25 650 287 
1950/51 26 654 217 


5. Not includi 
1954/55. xz en 
6. Not including 


-time teachers, who numbered 364 (Е. 134) in 


teachers in complementary courses. 


7. Not including agricultural education. 


FRANCE: ALGERIA 


-— 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of scene. qut finan De а 
Fastizations Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
University of Algiers Sta MNES vals Tos cades 1954/55 1 58 
Higher professional schools . . . . . proa 1934/55 2 5 ‘ a i 188 Š Е 
College of theology . NS VS УРА ё aly (hea 1954/55 1 AR d hie cat 
Total, + "s of pride ssp: : Dol | 1954/55 4 *158 512 55153 51734 
>» СР utn . P Tus calor ery) ER 1953/54 4 8154 58 85 228 81743 
p Буш: 2 s: К arii 1952/53 4 5142 58 55517 в] 867 
A . . ЗЕТА 1951/52 4 8136 85 85 127 81 655 
ES 4 Vn eua cet 1950/51 4 5128 87 85111 51575 
Adult 
Literacy courses 
Total. . › ies (ey кд эй (ИЙДИШ 1954/55 1523 1800 40150 3150 
es ss ЛЕЛИ 1953/54 1472 1600 37 600 3 100 
ж ar iat MS GENE SEU Dee, sess 1952/53 1039 1200 26 100 2200 
e E EDU c 1951/52 1283 33 000 3 000 
suus SIS . 1950/51 1 


8. University of Algiers only. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers! Pupils? Average imated Primary 
Year Schools —— s aro ae ———— ес ЫН! enrolment old) enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands ratio 
1930 ы 191 753 ay 192 1723 11 
1939 m 6114 58 258 124 Es 258 1903 14 
1910 ! 6 240 57 266 190 
1941 6273 57 256 226 
1942 6 769 60 247 580 250 2061 12 
1943 ud 6 900. 59 240 704 7 
1944 SE hic ues 241 206 29 
1945 Bos Us 21581 is 
1946 1076 25А 299 Rite 
1947 1438 ХА 318 585 te 316 2207 14 
1948 d 8001 58 331 676 Hes 
1949 Ж 8 794 ES 354 556 is 
1051 k $04 и 400 435 E 
951 2 363 9 694 
1952 2313 10220 53 424 286 37 430 2 259 19 
1953 2497 11561 55 459 985 36 
1954 2519 12 031 55 486 535 36 
РЕЦИ rt ВИНУ ао EA AE AP o TE 


1. Public primary schools only. 


2. Includes enrolment for pre-primary education and complementary 
courses but excludes primary classes attached to secondary schools. 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in thousand French francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Totlexpenditue . . . . . . 19 174 101 

A, Current ure Pr IO 14 439 094 
Central administration . . | | 511 740 
-primary and primary education 19 592 012 
Secondary education A 52 2 349 975 
Vocational education . . | | 944 041 
Higher education . . | | | 515 897 
Adulteducationt ‚ ‚ | | 7 108 643 
Other current expenditure* T oH 416 786 


4 135 007 


B. Capital expenditure. . . . , 


1. Including expenditure for complementary courses. 
2. Popular education, and youth groups. 
3. School hygiene, physical education and sports. 


FRENCH GUIANA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 28,000. 
Total area: 35,135 square miles; 91,000 square kilometres, 
Population density: 0.7 per square mile; 0.3 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Prior to 1 January 1948, when it became a French départe- 
ment, Guiana came under the Colonial Ministry and legis- 
lation on education had to be made applicable in the colony 
by special decree. 

For many years education was provided by the Church, 
with the schools under the management of religious congre- 
gations. The public schools were secularized in 1884, 

In 1906, two decrees were promulgated, one on the 
reorganization of primary education and the other on the 
colonial collége. The Collége de Cayenne—now the Lycée 
Felix Eboué—consisted of a secondary education division, 
equivalent to the first cycle of Secondary education in 
France, whence pupils could get scholarships to continue 
their studies in France; a senior primary division cor- 

responding to the general education Sections of French 
senior primary schools; and an industrial education division 
corresponding to the trade schools in France, 
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Official exchange rate: 100 French francs — 0.29 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


The Governor was empowered to add to the collège a 
division of primary education and post-school courses 
dealing more particularly with political economy, economie 
geography, applied science with special reference to local 
industries, kad. agricultures. 

With the introduction of the education laws of e 
Republic, public education was taken out of the hands o 
the religious bodies and entrusted to laymen, religious 
instruction becoming a purely denominational matter. 
Thence forward, children went on from nursery schools or 
infants’ classes to elementary primary schools and thence 
to senior primary schools for their primary education. 
School attendance was made compulsory for both sexes 
from the eighth to the fourteenth birthday and the paren 
pem or other person responsible for the child bee 
lable to penalties in the event of non-compliance. The ааа 
меге appointed by the Governor on the recommendation 
of the head of the Public Education Service. It fell int 2 
three categories: (a) staff on the home establishmen' 
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seconded for duty in the colony usually for a period of two 
years; (b) staff on the overseas establishment, authorized 
to teach only in the colonies; (c) personnel on contract, 
recruited solely for service in the colony. 

Promotions of primary school staff came before the 
Council of Primary Education, consisting of staff repre- 
sentatives and senior administrative officials with the head 
of the Public Education Service as chairman, 

The curricula of public schools were as in metropolitan 
France but adapted for local use (more particularly the 
lessons in history, geography and science). The certificates 
obtainable in the colony were the primary school certi- 
ficate, the elementary certificate (brevet élémentaire), the 
higher certificate (brevet supérieur), the professional teach- 
ers’ certificate (certificat de fin d’études normales) and the 
teachers’ qualifying certificate (certificat d’aptitude péda- 
gogique). 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


With effect from 1 January 1948, the laws and regulations 
in force in France are applicable to Guiana. The legislation 
applied in the département does not differ in any appreciable 
degree from that of the mother country. Provision is how- 
ever made for certain adjustments in view of the départe- 
ment’s remote situation, 

For educational administration, the département belongs 
to the Bordeaux académie. The Rector of the latter is 
represented locally by a vice-rector who acts as inspecteur 
d’académie, and is also responsible for the running of the 
primary school system and for sports and youth services. 
Owing to shortage of supervisory staff, he also carries out 
some of the duties of an inspector of schools. 

In Guiana proper all children of school age (6 to 14) duly 
attend school. In the interior, on the other hand, including 
the Inini territory, while there are schools under moniteurs, 
accurate information is practically unobtainable with 
regard to school attendance or the extent to which measures 
adopted to promote and ensure it are actually enforced. 
Universal compliance with this law is hampered by such 
physical factors as the long distances to be travelled to reach 
school, the climate and the inadequate road system. Never- 
theless, each year shows a rise in the school population as 
a result of a mounting birth rate, the marked reduction in 
infant mortality and the increase of immigration. 

The expenses of education in Guiana are covered by the 
French metropolitan budget, but the appropriations made 
available to the Préfecture by the Ministry for allocation 
to public education fall short of the amount needed. The 
communes are responsible for the upkeep of school premises 
but are quite unable to fulfil this requirement satisfactorily, 
though there is no slackening of effort in Cayenne and 
St. Laurent, the principal centres of activity. 

The private primary school continues to play a pre- 
Ponderant role in the département. The Catholic clergy 
teaching in these schools is salaried. A report of 1953 to the 
Syndicat national des instituteurs et institutrices de l'Union 
française states: *. . . Some fifty nuns run schools, which 
are attended by the children of the senior officials and where 
most of the teachers of the official schools were themselves 
educated. It is by no means uncommon, when school is over, 


to see teachers from the public schools going to collect their 
children from the “good sisters ”.? 

In principle, school supervision is exercised by travelling 
inspectors-general, the vice-rector and a primary school 
inspector. The vice-rector’s powers include the supervision, 
at departmental level, of physical and moral conditions, 
and of the finances in educational establishments. The 
primary school inspector has the heavy task of inspecting 
all the public schools and appointing and reporting on the 
staff. He occupies a position of great importance both 
educationally and administratively. The inspecting author- 
ities of the académie retain their powers as regards the 
creation of new public schools, the opening of new private 
schools and the establishment of school chests. 

Private schools are subject to the same supervision as 
those in metropolitan France: thus, the inspecteur d'aca- 
démierefrains from expressing any opinion on the educational 
methods employed, and merely satisfies himself that the 
teaching provided does not contravene the law. 

The académie services are likewise required to satisfy 
themselves as to the sanitary conditions of the school 
buildings and the efficiency of the school health services. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools 


Provision is made in Guiana, as in all French départements, 
for pre-primary education. Its expansion is only prevented 
by shortage of accommodation and staff. Attendance at 
nursery schools is very heavy and some classes have as 
many as 90 pupils; the least crowded average 50. The 
numbers using the schools reduce their educational capacity 
considerably. The mistresses however, base their work on 
the programmes prescribed by the Decree of 15 July 1921. 

For administration, organization and supervision, pre- 
primary education like elementary primary education, 
comes under the académie. 


Primary schools 


Requirements as regards compulsory school attendance are 
those laid down by law for metropolitan France (ages 6 to 
14), and primary school curricula likewise follow the metro- 
politan model, with the same divisions (preparatory section, 
elementary course, middle course, higher course and school- 
leaving course). Instruction is given exclusively in French 
and it is by no means uncommon today to meet Negroes 
of Guianese birth and upbringing who are completely 
ignorant of the vernacular. The 1924 curricula assigned an 
important place to local history and geography, but the 
1946 curricula neglect them almost entirely or include a few 
lessons on them in the French history and geography courses. 
All schools have canteens. In Cayenne, parents’ councils, 
school aid associations and school co-operatives are all on 
the increase. д 
Guianese schools are open to white and coloured children 
alike, without any racial discrimination. It is however, 
noticeable that large numbers of European children attend 
church schools, irrespective of their parents’ political views. 
Examinations are the same as in metropolitan France. 
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Teaching staff. The teaching staff are mainly Guianese. 
There is a teacher training course associated with the Lycée 
Felix Eboué but trainees must proceed to Bordeaux for 
their fourth year of professional training. Staff shortages 
make it necessary to recruit assistant teachers in possession 
of the elementary certificate or the lower secondary certifi- 
cate or who have passed the first part of the baccalauréat, 
There are also moniteurs who take charge of children of 
pre-primary age or act as teachers in the Inini Schools; 
many have no more than the primary school certificate and 
little professional training. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The Guianese local authorities do not appear to concern 
themselves as much as could be wished with the problems 


raised by the growth of the school-age population, 
often new classes are started in makeshift promo 9 
of the schoolhouses are dilapidated and the sani 
arrangements unduly primitive. “any 
The second problem is still the possibility that the Public 
schools may be crowded out by private education which 
retains its preponderant influence among Europeans and 
natives alike. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FRANCE. DIRECTION DE LA DOCUMENTATION. Les départements 


d'outre-mer. Paris, Ministère de l'éducation nationale, 79 р 
(Les carnets d'outre-mer, no. 7.) 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Guyane frangaise. Vice-rectorat (Académie de 
Bordeaux). Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. 'Total enrolment in all levels 
of education was 6,565 during the year 1954. This represents 
a school-going population of, about 22 per cent of the total 
population, or this number 1,424 or 22 per cent were 
enrolled in pre-primary schools: 4,647 or 71 per cent in 
primary schools and the remaining 494 or 7 per cent in 
general secondary schools. The proportion of girls enrolled 
in pre-primary schools was 58 per cent; in primary schools 
46 per cent and in general secondary schools 54 per 
cent. 

The total teaching staff in primary and secondary schools 
was 190 in 1954, not including part-time teachers. Of this 
number 126 or 66 per cent were Women, the proportion 
being 73 per cent in primary schools and 40 per cent in 
secondary schools. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment in primary 
schools was 32 per cent higher; and in secondary schools 
26 per cent higher. It is to be noted that the proportion 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952 (in thousand francs) 


Object of expenditure 


Total expenditure 


A. Current expenditure 
Central administration 
Primary education , 
Secondary education 
Vocational education 
Other current expenditure 


B. Capital expenditure. 


1. Investment funds for the overseas départements. 
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118 677 


of girls has significantly diminished in primary schools and 
increased in secondary schools. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. From 1944 to 1954, primary 
School enrolment has increased by 46 per cent and the 
number of teachers by only 14 per cent. Hence the pupil- 
teacher ratio has risen from 24 to 31. The enrolment ratio 
obtained by relating the average enrolment to the estimate 
of child population shows an important increase for the 
period considered. The primary schools consist of eight 
years. (See Table 3.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1952 (fiscal year begins 1 January), not including = 
millions of capital expenditure from development funds, 
amounted approximately to 119 million francs. This терге- 
sents an average expenditure of 4,400 francs per inhabitant. 
Of this sum 50 per cent was allotted to primary education, 
29 per cent to secondary education, 19 percent to vocational 
education and 2 per cent for central administration and 
other current expenditure. (See Table 1.) 


Source of funds 


General budget F.I.D.O.M.1 

118 677 23 400 

118 677 өр: 
1504 = 
59 208 =. 
34 869 _ 
22 540 = 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teasing eta sodas АЫ 
тиры Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergarten Я ENT dq 1954/55 1 1 
Kindergarten classes in public primary schools ` РЧ losas Nç A A 824 479 
Private kindergartens UA RO ip 1954/55 as .. 
Кешаны e classes in private primary schools кан? 1954/55 he 600 350 
Total . nda 1954/55 ... 1424 829 
TM Е . Н GERE S 1953/54 ... 1271 710 
Sk ad ANa . Mida Wa he 1952/53 .. 952 501 
ЯЕ E ^ к {ий 1951/52 D 852 425 
Š р «10 VITAE Dada өш 1950/51 ... . vs 150 345 
Primary 
Public primary schools ,  . ` Ацы 6 1954/55 31 120 80 3567 1268 
Private primary schools . B «АМ Ё 1954/55. 4 30 30 1080 880 
Total . ЗЕРЕ, . . . 1954/55 35 150 110 4647 2148 
AS . . . . * 1953/54 35 139 103 4518 2307 
A. A . . come; B 1952/53 35 129 89 4 200 2050 
АШ, . ` VUES PRG 0 1951/52 33 122 80 4016 1991 
n He " > restitit . 1950/51 32 121 79 3525 1975 
Secondary 
Genera 
Public secondary school , ME" pra TN 1954/55 1 133 9 423 196 
Private secondary school z hy r: 1954/55 1 7 7 71 71 
Total . CHE, D E qu d s 1954/55 2 140 16 494 267 
"oc . . wl YP rins 1953/54 2 140 18 489 267 
Г B š sha a pa QQ e LM 1952/53 2 138 20 434 218 
mos . оме Я 1951/52 2 136 20 470 252 
I . > š 1950/51 2 126 15 392 192 


1, Not including part-time teachers (4 in 1954/55). 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary AND HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Estimated 


Yon вака uli 203 dms | qoam | шырым 
MU Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (динен) ratio 

1943 pe Es has 2 ved 

1944 33 132 : 3174 24 3.17 5.98 53 

1945 i NT bi. ben v 

1946 š Xon zu i: 

1947 = Ret Re "os I 

1948 3 уб P 2834 5 } Й hs 5 

1949 ou 133 at 3053 25 2.94 


1950 


121 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 
Guadeloupe, Martinique 


HISTORICAL 


Both islands having been French since 1635, the French 
culture of Martinique and Guadeloupe is already therefore 
long established. Before the Revolution, the only teaching 
provided for the indigenous population was religious 
(prayers and catechism), given verbally by the priests. 

Martinique and Guadeloupe forming in those days a 
single colony, both benefited by a law signed by King Louis 
Philippe on 10 August 1839 ‘for the moral betterment of 
the Negroes’ and an Order dated 5 January 1840 requiring 
the clergy ‘to lend their services to slave owners for the 
instruction of the slaves in the Christian religion, . . . to 
arrange for the education of slave children’, and prescribing 
that “slaves of either sex of 4 years of age or over shall be 
admitted to all free schools which may be set up in towns, 
townships and communes’. 

It was with the abolition of slavery in 1848 that culture 
began to spread, though somewhat on ‘hit-and-miss’ lines 
and quite unplanned. Schoelcher was the great champion 
of the compulsory secular school. 

Tn pursuance of the Law of 19 March 1946 which gave 
the former French colonies in the Americas the status of 
départements, the French educational laws and regulations 
became applicable in their entirety to Martinique and 
Guadeloupe. Nevertheless, long before 1946, the basic laws 
on poe education in metropolitan France were already 
in force in what are now the overseas départements (Laws 
of 1881, 1882 and 1889, as amended by the Law of 1936, 
making education free of charge, secular and compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14). 
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After 1 January 1948, both islands’ educational Services 
became inspectorates under an académie and the staffs of 
public educational establishments were enrolled in the 
metropolitan establishment of teachers. Thus, the Govern. 
ment has pursued the objective of complete assimilation 
to the metropolitan system while allowing for the special 
aspirations and needs of the inhabitants of the new départe- 
ments and also for the inevitable difficulties caused by their 
remoteness from the home country. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional basis and aims are the same as for 
metropolitan France and are laid down in the Constitution 
of the French Republic (27 October 1946) of which the 
Preamble reads, in part: ‘The nation guarantees equal 
access for children and adults to schooling, professional 
training and culture. The organization of free secular public 
education at all levels is a duty of the State." 

The aim of primary education is to provide children of 
both sexes, without distinction of origin, race or religion, 
with the guidance needed for their physical, moral and 
intellectual d evelopment. 

Schooling is provided in nursery schools or infants’ 
classes for children between the ages of 2 and 6 (attendance 
optional); in elementary primary schools for children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 (attendance compulsory); 
and in complementary courses, where children are accepted 
from the age of 11 and may remain up to 15 or 16. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 230,000. 
Total area: 687 square miles; 1,780 square kilometres. 
Population density: 335 per square mile; 129 per square kilometre. 


The old colony of Guadeloupe became an overseas départe- 
ment on 1 January 1948. It consists of several islands 
—Guadeloupe itself, Basse-Terre, Grande-Terre, Petite- 
Terre, the Saintes group of islets, Marie-Galante, Désirade, 
St. Martin, and St. Barthélemy—with a total area of some 
1,800 square kilometres and a linguistically diversified 
population of over 200,000. This combination of geogra- 
phical factors is not calculated to simplify schooling. 

The same rules on education and compulsory school 
attendance apply in Guadeloupe as in metropolitan France. 
The legal dispositions for overseas and metropolitan départe- 
ments respectively being identical, both the Law of 28 March 
1882 making schooling compulsory from the age of 6 and 
that of 1936 extending free compulsory schooling to the age 
of 14 apply in Guadeloupe. But general ае with 
the rule of compulsory attendance is hampered by the 
growth of population; owing to shortage of accommodation 
over 10 per cent of children cannot be accepted in schools 
until the age of 7 or 8. 

Staff salary charges and the costs of school equipment 
on the scale laid down by the French Minister of Education 
are borne by the metropolitan budget. The priorities for the 
use of the credits allocated are school building, classroom 
furnishing and the provision of teaching material—in 
conformity with a programme based, broadly, on the 
principles of decentralization, standardization, and economy. 
Building maintenance is the responsibility of the communes, 
of which there are only 34 in Беа Village schools 
have at least four classes each, and the meagre resources 
at the disposal of the local authorities preclude rapid 
modernization. 

Private primary schools are relatively few, they are 
usually run in association with a secondary establishment. 

Since 1 January 1948, the former head of the Public 
Education Service has been replaced by an inspecteur 
d'académie. The latter is subordinate to the Rector of the 
académie of Bordeaux, whose instructions he is responsible 
for putting into effect. 

Guadeloupe is divided into three educational districts 
each of which should, in principle, be in the charge of a 
primary school inspector responsible for supervising the 
Instruction given in public primary schools, for the creation 
and building of new public primary schools, and the super- 
vision of school attendance. 


GUADELOUPE 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
census): 23.8. 

Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


Theoretically, pre-primary education is available in Guade- 
loupe just as it is in France. There are not, however, many 
public nursery schools. There are anumber of co-educational 
private schools which serve as kindergartens but, in fact, 
having regard to the large number of children attending 
them, they are no more than day nurseries. 


Primary schools 


The duration of compulsory schooling is eight years—ages 
6 to 14. The pattern of population distribution makes it 
impracticable to subdivide primary education into urban 
and rural. In actual fact, curricula, time-tables and teaching 
methods are based on those in use in metropolitan France 
and the adjustments made are similar to those found in 
Martinique. Local history and geography are taught as part 
of French history and geography, with sometimes a few 
special lessons on those subjects. Teachers, incidentally, are 
allowed considerable discretion in making primary edu- 
cation simple and effective, as far as acquisition of the basic 
mechanism is concerned. 

The average class size is about 52 pupils. This is a very 
high figure and there are even schools with as many as 70 
per class. It has already been pointed out that small one- 
or two-class village schools are practically unknown. On 
the other hand, four- or five-class village schools are not 
uncommon. In the townships, primary schools have from 
10 to 20 classes, 7 

All children, regardless of race, receive the same schooling 
and sit the same examinations—the certificat d'études pri- 
maires and examen d'entrée en sixième. 


Teaching staff. Primary education is almost entirely in the 
hands of ers (mulatta or Negro) Guadeloupeans, the 
majority of teachers being natives of the island. The 
coloured section of the population is also represented side 
by side with the French staff in the establishment of 
primary school inspectors and the educational adminis- 
tration services. Teacher training is carried out locally in 
training classes associated with secondary schools. The 
establishment of a teacher training school is under con- 
sideration. In view of the reluctance of Guadeloupean 
holders of the baccalauréat to enter primary school teaching, 
recourse has to be had to teachers holding only the 
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elementary or lower secondary certificate. Such teachers 
take training courses and many of them use their holidays 
to attend teacher training classes in France. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Public education in Guadeloupe presents no specifically 
local peculiarities, Language, history and traditions are 
those of the mother country. The local dialect—créole— 
cannot be classified as a language. The reason for pro- 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de la Guadelou 
1949-1953. Guadeloupe. Vice-rectorat (Académie de Bor- 
deaux). Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment at 
all levels of education may be estimated as 45,000. This 
represents a school-going population of almost 20 per cent 
of the total population. upile in kindergarten and primary 
classes account for nearly 95 per cent of this population, 
pupils of secondary general, vocational and pne id training 
Schools constituting the remainder. 

The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was 
51 per cent for the year 1953/54, for which data are avail- 
able. In 1954/55 this proportion was 52 per cent in secondary 
general schools, 64 per cent in vocational schools and 62 per 
cent in teacher training schools. 

In the public schools, the teaching staff amounted to 762 
of whom 513 or 67 per cent were women, the actual pro- 
portion being 73 per cent in primary schools and 36 per cent 
in the other schools. 

There are no data for 1954 regarding the total enrolment 
in primary schools but in 1953 enrolment in these schools 
was 16 per cent higher compared with 1950. At the other 
levels of education for which 1954 s are available the 
increase in enrolment compared with 1950, is 37 per cent 
in general secondary schools: 23 per cent in vocational 


schools. In teacher training schools, the number of pupils 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


hibiting its use in class is to lead children to thi 
“ушеш Frick. hink, speak 
The chief problems are school building and the recruit. 
ment of teachers. Too many classrooms are still crampe 
ill-lit, and ill-ventilated, and too many teachers are stil] not 


fully qualified. 
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STATISTICS 


during the same period has increased from 20 to 95, The 
proportion of girls has remained the same in primary schools, 
with a slight increase in secondary general and vocational 
schools and a sharp decrease in teacher training schools, 
(See Table 2.) 


iture on education. Current expenditure on education 
in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January), was about 963 million 
francs, making an average expenditure of about 4,200 francs 
per capita. Of this amount 82 per cent were spent by the 
Central Government, 7 per cent by the districts and 11 per 
cent by the communes. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953: 
(in thousand French francs) 


Source of funds Amount 


Central Government 791 236 
District “лд; *70 900 
Communes 101 000 


1. Current expenditure only. 
2. Including 2,000,000 Erais allotted for the development of arts, 
fine arts. 


sciences, and 


'olled 
Level of education and type of institution Srodesta sss 
Total Female Total Female 
à | 
Public primary schools . : 1954/55 128 1 469 138 568 319877 
Private primary schools A 1954/55 19 e 45 ee yr 
Ls SAC \ 147 1641 "¿ë © m 
” . ` .` ` . . 146 1633 2459 140 791 120 а 
ibs, ikea oe RS $ 145 6171 439 239383119 884 
Miko san QA A til э 1951/52 141 2609 2432 137 189 118 en 
z 1950/51 137 2594 1420 135 151 11 


1. Including upils in kindergarten classes 1,880 pupils, 911 girls, i 
public kde private schools, sax fale d i in EA mb 
courses (1,898 pupils, 1,159 girls, in public and private schools, 
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dary 
1953/54). Not including pupils in rimary classes attached to secon 
schools (1,458 pu ile in ablic and private schools, 1950/51). 

2. Public schools amm Toclading probationary teachers. 


FRANCE: MARTINIQUE 


Level of education and type of institution Г, School year | Number of ep eed sas soles 
institutions 
Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools s^ to Dade. 
Private NEEDS schools a 19455 А 28 1879 980 
з А $ B 
EMEN m Pres H а-г 
ЕУ о? 1952/53 2 26 1986 309 
4 7 : Ü 1777 869 
i ç ie pe * 1951/52 2 24 1693 833 
4 . . . А 1950/51 2 18 1370 642 
Vocational 
Public technical school 
. s vic qala eilad ИЕС 1954/35 1 15 
Technical sections attached to publi n He 
Private technical schools nee. 101 | Meis ? J: i qe tanta 
Totali . . аа И е 195485 1 26 13 404 258 
° A >... API . YN Ns ls: ed 1 24 12 395 232 
БИ : ж. e е fiue 24 13 401 
i Q s. a) P SI Papa EQ us 1951/52 1 24 13 362 209 
. ot Di SES wg 1950/51 1 24 13 329 205 
Teacher training 
Public normal school 
ol 
. ade toe CE 1954/55 1 18 
"o . sin ide che 1953/54 H 13 3 88 53 
PM . 5 B PARU REI HOSTIS 1952/53 1 3 — 19 55 
noe MT 1951/52 1 1 — 42 28 
no fw 1950/51 1 1 — 20 16 


3, Public schools only. Not including pupils in attached primary classes 
(917 in public secondary schools, 1953/54). There were 1,074 pupils in 
059/54 secondary schools (both primary and secondary classes) in 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 240,000. 
Total area: 425 square miles; 1,102 square kilometres. 
Population density: 565 per square mile; 218 per square kilometre. 


In Martinique, school attendance has been compulsory by 
law since 1884. This provision applies to children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 and the legal dispositions on the matter 
are the same as for metropolitan France. 

Arrangements for checking school attendance are pre- 
scribed by the Law of 22 May 1946, with penalties for heads 


4. Public schools only. 


MARTINIQUE 


Percentage of total population in age-group: 5-14 years (1954 
census): 23.1. 
Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S, dollar 


(approx.). 


of families who fail to have their children educated. The 
Penal Code (Articles 475 and 478) lays down a scale of 
penalties for any person regularly employing a child liable 
to compulsory school attendance. The measures taken to 
secure attendance have proved generally effective. Children 
of 12 and over can be excused school for periods not 
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exceeding six weeks each year for agricultural work. For 
Some years past the number of children seeking to avail 
themselves of this provision has shrunk, but attendance is 
still irregular from J anuary onwards, during the sugar cane 
harvest. 

Among the factors militating against general observance 
of the rule of compulsory school attendance are: shortage 
of accommodation—at the beginning of the 1954 academic 
year, 400 pupils of school age had to be turned away for 
lack of room in the schools of Fort-de-France; physical 
conditions—the inadequacy of the road system makes a 
number of village schools extremely difficult to reach. 
Country children must sometimes travel as much as 6 or 
7 kilometres on their way to school and the latter often has 
no canteen, 

The cost of primary school teaching personnel is met by 
the State. For 1954 the salaries of enrolled school teachers 
in Martinique amounted to 966,674,298 francs. 

While the entire salary bill is paid by the State, school 
building costs and expenditure on classroom furnishings 
and teaching material are in theory divided between the 
State, the département and the communes. In practice, the 
greater part of the burden still falls on the State—the 
communes, whose resources are often meagre, being unable 
to cover more than a small proportion of the essential 
expenditure. State grants are also made for school building. 
As a result, over the last few years the physical conditions 
in which the children are taught have improved, but there 
is still much to be done. Over 150,000 francs are distributed 
each year in the shape of school allowances (Loi Barangé). 

When the municipalities undertake responsibility for 
purchasing books and small school supplies, no financial 
contribution is required of parents whose children attend 
official primary schools, 

Private primary schools receive State grants in proportion 
to the number of their pupils (3,900 francs per pupil per 


of the teaching staff. Nearly 4,000,000 francs were allotted 
to private primary schools during the academic year 1954/ 


Fees payable in private establishments vary with the 
school. For instance, in one of the schools in Fort-de-France 
the fees amount to 600 francs per month, 


carried out by inspectors-general of the National Education 

ervice Sent on mission to the Overseas départements, who 
are required to visit and report on teaching establishments, 
and to suggest improvements in curricula and better 
teaching methods. 

In practice, visits of this sort by officials from France 
are infrequent and Supervision of physical and moral 
conditions in Martinique schools and their finances devolve 


from the Rector ofthe Bordeauxacadémie; these instructions 
he passes on, and he has to satisfy himself that they are 
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mental Council which is the competent local authority; 
all matters affecting primary education, public and private 
alike. Under the inspecteur d'académie are three pri 
school inspectors who supervise all the public schools of ud 
département, and appoint, report on and grant leave to 
teachers on the official roll, etc. These inspectors haye an 
important educational and administrative role, The inspec. 
teur d'académie has delegated powers from the Minister of 
Education on the same footing as his colleagues in metro. 
politan France or in other overseas départements, Prima 
school inspectors are appointed by the Minister and must 
hold the same qualifications and have undergone the same 
training as their colleagues in France itself, 

Medical supervision is exercised by two full-time School 
medical officers and a number of practising physicians 
assisted by 10 school health assistants, 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


As in metropolitan France, there are nursery schools in 
Martinique, to which children can be admitted from the a; 
of 2; those attaining their sixth birthday by 1 Oetober 
must then go on to the elementary primary schools. There 
are four nursery schools. A number of elementary primary 
schools have an infant class as well. 

The arrangements regarding the authorities in charge, 
administration, organization, supervision and financing of 
pre-primary education, public and private, are the same as 
for elementary primary education. As in metropolitan 
France, the curricula of nursery schools are laid down 
by the Decree of 15 July 1921. Nursery schools and infant 
pee are in the charge of mistresses who have received 
the same professional training as the staff of the elementary 
primary schools. Some of the mistresses obtain special leave 
in order to follow instructional or refresher courses in 
France, and study the most recent educational methods. 

Medical and welfare services are the same for pre-primary 
schools as for ordinary schools. 


Primary schools 


No distinction is made in Martinique between urban and 
rural primary education. The period of compulsory M 
tendance is uniformly eight years from the age of 6 ton ] 
Primary education is provided in boys’, girls’ or co-edu- 
cational schools. There are at present 164 public primary 
Schools. There is no religious or racial isti ERE d 
in metropolitan France, primary education is subdivi di 
into a preparatory course (ages 6 to 7), an elementary ke 
(ages 7 to 9), a middle course (ages 9 to 11), a higher to 14) 
(ages 11 to 12) and a school-leaving course (ages 12 to 1 E 
nder the regulations in force, the maximum permissi i 
number of pupils per class is 30. Unfortunately, p 
of accommodation makes it impossible to conform a a 
requirements on Martinique, where the average is 40 рё 
lass. 
There are no special classes for handicapped children wit 
cannot usefully attend general education m the 
the ordinary type. Of the 164 public primary schools in 
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département, 37 consist of one or two classes only. The 
merging of these schools into larger units is however un- 
desirable, as they mostly cater for the more isolated 
districts. 

The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 13 July. 
Holidays are as follows: from 14 July to 1 October, 79 days; 
Shrove Tuesday, 3 days; Easter, 15 days; Whitsun, 2 days; 
All Saints, 2 days; Christmas, 15 days. 

The school day is from 8 to 11 a.m. and from 2 to 5 
p-m.—i.e. 30 hours per week. Thursdays and Sundays are 
holidays. 

The main methodological directives are contained in the 
1945 instructions. Time-tables, methods and examinations 
are the same as for metropolitan France, though adapted 
to the environment, particularly as regards object lessons, 
geography and history. 

The teaching staff is almost entirely of local birth; in 1953 
only five out of a total of 1,230 appointments were held by 
persons born in France. One special feature to note is that 
the Decree of 28 October 1952 gives authority for the 
recruitment of holders of the elementary or lower secondary 
certificates (brevet élémentaire ou brevet d'études du premier 
cycle du second degré) as assistant teachers, whereas the 


baccalauréat is required in metropolitan France. This 
measure is made unavoidable by the shortage of staff, 
which is a permanent problem in Martinique, holders of the 
baccalauréat preferring to enter the better-paid liberal 
careers. Assistant teachers are required to take training 
courses and to attend classes on educational technique. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most urgent problem is the increase of population—the 
number of children of school age increases yearly and it is 
essential that the school building scheme be put into effect 
as speedily as possible. There are still nearly 8,000 children 
in the département who are not attending school owing to 
lack of premises. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
France. DIRECTION DE LA DOCUMENTATION. Les départements 


d'outre-mer. Paris, Ministére de l'éducation nationale. 79 p. 
(Les carnets d'outre-mer, no. 7.) 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de l’Union fran- 
gaise outre-mer 1939-49, Annuaire statistique de P Union 
francaise 1949-1954 and Annuaire statistique de la Marti- 
nique 1952 (Bulletin mensuel de statistique d'outre-mer, 
supplément série statistique, no. 18). Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In 1953, total enrolment at 
all levels of education reached almost 54,000 representing 
a school-going population equal to about 23 per cent of the 
total population. Of this total 93 per cent were pupils in 
kindergartens and primary schools; 6 per cent were enrolled 
in general or vocational secondary schools and less than 
l per cent in higher education. The proportion of girls 
enrolled in pre-primary and primary schools was 50 per 
cent; in secondary general schools 53 per cent and in vo- 
cational schools 40 per cent. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment in public 
primary schools was 14 per cent higher and in public 
secondary schools 33 per cent. There has been, on the other 
hand, a decrease of 16 per cent in public vocational schools 
and of 31 per cent in the law school. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Since 1938 primary school enrol- 
ment has increased by 63 per cent. Figures which are 
available from 1949 onwards for the teaching staff show 
more or less the same increase so that there is no important 
change in the pupil-teacher ratio between this date and 
1953. The enrolment ratio of 82 obtained by relating the 
average enrolment for the period 1950-53 to the estimated 
child population 5-14 years old, Varii very favourably 
with the 60 per cent ratio of 1938. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. 'Total public expenditure on edu- 
cation in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January), amounted to 
nearly 1,274 million francs not including capital expenditure. 
This amount represents an average expenditure of about 
1,025 francs per inhabitant. Current expenditure was dis- 
tributed in the following proportions: for pre-primary and 
primary education 67 per cent; for secondary education 
19 per cent; for vocational education 4 per cent; fer teacher 
training education 1.5 per cent; for higher education 3.5 per 
cent; and for other expenditure (including central adminis- 
tration, adult education and subsidies to private education) 
5 per cent. (See Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


a Nabet Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions [с=т Female Total n 
'emale 


Primary* 


Public primary schools...) (7. нн Sse IN SE 1953/54 
Private кону М ЖАНИ E 1953/54 
Toul. O. 1953/54 


Rel rw. mins on dicto AE iro eg 
$t vo emt wr Sur 1951/52 
^ . . 1950/51 
Secondary 
General 
Publicsecondary schools |... a ke wn 1953/54 
Private pese кн тшк, AK WAKE 0 дү is nds 1953/54 
» Total . O BR А, ре ТЬ 1953/54 


m aco V Tg REM CIUS ИРД, 4 1952/53 
ЖЫ aL HSN, IA IUE ea AN а 1951/52 
DANN a anu caros A g 1950/51 


Vocational 
Public technical schools D AI ва Mie ets 1953/54 
"Technical section of public secondary school uos Me 1953/54 
Private a om Ales eee tr M ga 1953/54 
э”? EUER of Qs QI NUM e) 1952/53 
pris UT A e I ERO PLC 1951/52 
CU NUR ipi regredi ay Ad ese esM me 1950/51 
Higher 
School of law . . 5 
T. . 1953/54 


PE UE taba dl RU T TR элү NINE q 1952/53 
KAS AE MEE Neal MORS. audis ee Гэ. qi ead ah aa 1951/52 - 
PLGA Aine Bd oO ы XP coos, lcs a 1950/51 


1. Dandie data relating to kindergarten classes and complementary 3. Including primary classes of secondary schools (955 pupils, 
of which 519 sinks р 1952/53). 
2. Public. schools only. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Puntrc Primary Scnoors: 


Estimated 
child population 
(5-14 years old) 

(thousands) 


1, In 1953 enrolment in private primary schools was 1,100 (F. 600). 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 278,000. 
Total area: 969 square miles; 2,511 square kilometres. 
Population density: 287 per square mile; 111 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Decree No. 47-1286 of 27 June 1947 made the laws and 
regulations of metropolitan France on education at all levels 
applicable in full to the département of Réunion. 

Thus it is from the Law of 19 March 1946 making 
Réunion a French département—of which the Decree of 
27 June was the corollary in the educational sphere—that 
the growth of pre-primary and primary education in the 
island actually stems. The laws of 1881, 1882 and 1889, 
amended by the law of 1936, making primary education 
free of charge, secular and compulsory, were, however, 
already in force. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The constitutional bases and aims of primary education are 
the same as for metropolitan France. The Article in the 
Preamble of the French Constitution of 27 October 1946 
which guarantees the right of all citizens to education, 
vocational training and culture by the provision of public 
secular, free and compulsory education, applies to Réunion 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


(in thousand French francs) 
——— m—ÑÁr RE ——— 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Current expenditure . 1 273 600 
Central administration . . . . . 18 000 
Pre-primary education . . . . . 16 500 
Primary education . АЛАКА ЕГ 837 000 
Secondary education . . . . . 242 000 
Vocational education . . . . . 48 200 
Teacher training =. 2 . « < « 20 000 
Higher education . . . . . + 44 900 
Adult education... . . . 4 200 
Subsidies to private education . . . 3 200 
Other current expenditure . . . . 39 600 


REUNION 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
census): 23.9. 
Official exchange rate: 100 French francs — 0.29 U.S. dollar 


(approx.). 


on the same footing as to the départements in the mother 
country. Some children, however, especially those living in 
the mountains inland, or scattered among the isles, fail to 
attend school; the distances to be covered—often over 


dangerous paths—preclude attendance. 


Finance. The staff costs of public primary education are 
met by the State. The costs of building, maintaining and 
fitting out school premises are, in theory at any rate, s ared 
between the State, the département, and the communes. The 
funds made available to the département by the mother 
country—being greatly in excess of those which were at the 
former Colony’s disposal—have allowed of substantial in- 
crease in the number of classes and staff within the space 
of a few years. 

The private schools (about 40), receive subsidies from 
the State in the form of capitation grants proportionate to 
the numbers of their pupils. 


Supervision and control. The dé comes under the 
Rector of theacadémieof Aix-en-Provence who is represented 
by a vice-rector; the latter also acts as an inspecteur d'aca- 
démie and is in charge of all departmental services under 
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the Ministry of National Education. He is assisted by three 
primary school inspectors. Over and above their educational 
functions, the latter have wide administrative responsi- 
bilities—the creation and building of new public schools, 
opening of new private schools and supervision of school 
attendance. They also advise on the appointment and promo- 
tion of teachers of both sexes in the public education service. 

There is no other supervisory service, with the exception 
of the school health service. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools. There are at present only four nursery 
schools in the département as priority has had to be given 
to meeting the requirements of compulsory education, and 
thus the whole effort has so far been concentrated on the 
improvement of elementary primary schooling. Pre-primary 
education is directly associated with the latter, being part 
of the same system of administration, organization, super- 
vision and teacher training. 


Primary schools. The law and regulations on primary edu- 
cation and its aims, methods, financing, supervision, 
examinations, etc. in Réunion are identical in every respect 
with what is found in any département of metropolitan 
France. Thus, there is the same division into a preparatory 
section, an elementary course, a middle course, a higher 
course and a school-leaving section. Of 211 schools, there 
are now 100 with one or two classes only. The average 
number of pupils per class is 41. 

As Réunion lies in the southern hemisphere, special 
holiday arrangements apply. The school year begins on the 
second Tuesday in September, is broken by the hot weather 
holidays (from Christmas Eve to the beginning of March) 
and finishes at the end of July. Short holidays are given 
for All Saints, 11 November, Easter (5 days), the 1 and 
8 May, Whitsun and 14 July. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de l'Union fran- 
çaise outre-mer 1939-1949, Réunion. Vice-rectorat de Saint- 
Denis de la Réunion (Académie d'Aix). Return to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
the number of pupils enrolled in schools at all levels was 
about 52,000. This was 19 per cent of the total population. 
Of this number, 97 per cent were pupils in pre-primary and 
primary schools. Girls constituted 52 per cent of the total 
enrolment at this level, 24 per cent in the publie secondary 
schools, 35 per cent in the apprenticeship centres, 70 per 
cent in the teacher training school. At the Institute of. 
Studies, there were 14 girls out of a total of 46 students. 
The whole teaching staff not including part-time teachers 
in the public secondary school and lecturers at the Institute 
of Legal Studies, consisted of 1,260 teachers. The aver: 
pupil-teacher ratio in the primary schools was 42. There 
was a slight increase in primary school enrolment between 
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The State only intervenes in private prima e : 
to the extent of ensuring that the premies pa a 
sound and that the instruction given in them does j 
contravene the laws and the Constitution. ot 

The official curriculum for primary education, the sub. 
jects taught, and the teaching methods recommended compl 
with the 1945 instructions and have no special features 
worth reporting. It may however be mentioned that the 
terminal sections in all schools conform to the rural schoo] 
curriculum in which a great deal of time is devoted to 
elementary agricultural training. 

The conditions for appointment to a teaching post in a 
primary school are the same as in metropolitan France, 
though candidates who possess only the elementary certifi- 
cate may have to be recruited. The average standard of the 
staff is only fair, a quarter of all posts being filled hy 
substitutes owing to shortage of enrolled personnel. Student 
teachers receive their training in a teacher training section 
associated with the co-educational Lycée Leconte de Lisle, 
at Saint-Denis. 


Welfare services. As in metropolitan France, there are public 
and private school canteens subsidized from the school 
chests. School co-operatives have been introduced, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The two chief problems are: the serious lag in school 
building, existing schools being often dilapidated or too 
small or inconvenient; and the need to improve the pro- 
fessional training of the teaching staff. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


France. DIRECTION DE LA DOCUMENTATION. Les départements 
d'outre-mer. Paris, Ministére de l'éducation nationale. 79 p. 
(Les carnets d'outre-mer, no. 7.) 


STATISTICS 


1950 and 1954, but relatively large increases at the second: 
ary and higher levels. (See Table 1.) j 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the growth in 
primary school education since 1938. Total аш 
including infant classes, increased 76 per cent between 199 
and 1954. The number of teachers tmn ee E 
period, thus reducing the average pupil-teacher rat 
48 to 43. Related to the estimated child e E 
years old, the average enrolment ratio for the peri 
1954 was 75, as compared with a ratio of 54 in 1938-39 or 
50 in 1940-44. 

ary 


Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for prim. {Т 
education in 1954 was 1,288 million French e sil 
secondary general education 217 million, and for e i 
education 91.5 million francs. These amounts ad "i 
1,596.5 million francs, averaging over 5,800 franc 
inhabitant. 


FRANCE: REUNION 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools, public * e, cometa eR SIE aa 1954/55 3 13 13 1110 535 
Nursery school classes in public schools | | | Q ctos: 6 6 6 101 38 
Nursery school classes in private schools . | | | 7 2 1954/55 e 7 1 652 396 
O a a 1954/55 3 26 26 1863 969 
sco a Эйр O A a 1953/54 3 26 26 1635 918 
MOM SS u n u 1952/53 3 25 25 1931 1047 
"oos ПОС ОИ 1951/52 3 25 25 2106 1278 
WTS sn l l U 1950/51 3 24 24 1 860 1328 
Primary 
Public primary schools =| КО р 1954/55 211 1004 $ 41 008 19 996 
Privato primary; schools; и а ЕИ a N T AE 1954/55 40 135 x 7334 5323 
Total. . ШЕ) wes 3 2o. | 1954/55 251 1139 E 48342 — 25319 
њо ОШ SES LIT 1953/54 249 1056 ER 46464 — 24365 
woo o9 SV LEE 1952/53 261 1002 ds 41147 — 24643 
5». 4 . BMI КОЕК 1951/52 258 921 Жї 43476 22352 
E E YN Baka ^ ela 1950/51 252 915 Е 46601 24988 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary school, public . . . . . . . , , 1954/55 1 166 130 1089 261 
Secondary m private б, ЭД, TTE DE 1954/55 1 ... ne ... 1 
Total . а орао 2 Se 2» E a 
"A 1953/54 1 164 130 1024 251 
; > Ж fe ee 1952/53 1 58 26 959 256 
GER 2$ Н 1951/52 1 52 22 848 209 
b ; TREES МАДЫ: 1950/51 1 ES x е ae 
Vocational 
Хар сетти, рие ОСА 1954/55 2 2 12 368 129 
iad р Я 1953/54 2 123 9 309 95 
. . . ЕОНИ 1952/53 2 116 5 264 76 
ers à SÉ Š Е а 1951/52 1 16 E 101 = 
A HE, 1 6 = 80 = 
Teacher training 
асн duree . VU ha qasa АШАК DEP 1954/55 1 1 = 94 66 
. їр de se 1953/54 1 1 uL 95 51 
ns "LUN x 1 = 71 43 
à © FSA LADEN ERE. 1952/53 1 
5 ТН ЕБЕ O S 1951/52 1 1 = 58 40 
M С ЧУ spp A 1050757 1 1 = He ©: 
Higher 
Ере of Legal Studies oe arret 1954/55 1 E is 46 14 
A des = 
e LY voy s Dr MN а Ü d = и 1 
Es E B ie САУ НЕ: d 1951/52 T *18 — 4 1 
» ¿"MU ifm Xue: WFP е 1980/51 1 "16 T 26 Ü 
Adult 
Primary courses for adults 162 
. | 195455 9 9 “se s 
Тоз. чото dicc ur 32 32 2; 293 . 
Т y oc MESURE Ro 1952/53 17 17 TE 493 vii 
Hja RE š AR EA emt 1051/58 — = = am 
CE nds аума DE D ela 1950/51 = гә 


1. In addition there were part-time teachers. dm 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers! Ram Estimated Ç 
Year Schools Ems i ¡Avectes: Quid population Prima Y 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) талаа ds) ) Ben 

1938 213 519 us 27877 48 

1939 225 606 ai 28 020 46 27.9 515 54 
1940 225 619 E 28 451 46 

1941 223 620 iu 27 289 m 

1942 229 609 ie 23 689 39 27.0 53.9 50 
1943 236 594 bi 22 899 39 

1944 238 607 us 32707 54 

1945 242 653 A 34 530 53 

1946 241 730 i 34 712 48 

1947 250 173 A 37 424 48 36.2 59.8 a 
1948 250 Чг SE 38 054 Bs 

1949 es "T US йі m 

1950 252 926 it 41961 52 

1951 258 933 Дз 44816 48 

1952 261 1014 ssi 48 428 48 415 63.0 75 
1953 249 1069 P. 47 405 44 

1954 251 1152 i 49 095 43 


1, Including pre-primary classes. 
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French Overseas Territories 


Prepared by the Ministry of France Overseas, Paris, December 1956-March 1957. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 170,000. 
Total area: 838 square miles; 2,171 square kilometres. 
Population density: 203 per square mile; 78 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The Law of 9 May 1946 granted administrative and financial 
autonomy to the Comoro archipelago which had until then 
been only a province of Madagascar. 

Education was reorganized by an order of 27 July 1952. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The principal objectives of primary education policy are to 
extend the use of the French language and to impart the 
knowledge and skills which will help to improve the 
standard of living of the people. 

The organic order provides for compulsory education 
within a fixed radius about each school. 

The local budget finances public education and makes a 
subvention to the single private school. Money from the 
investment fund for economic and social development 
(FIDES) has been used for constructing public school 
buildings and a private (Catholic) boarding establishment. 
Tuition and school supplies are free in public schools. 

The schools are supervised by the head of the education 
Service who is graded as a primary school inspector. 
Administrators from the Ministry of France Overseas visit 
Schools during their tours, check enrolments and encourage 
regular attendance. 

Doctors in charge of public health in the districts of the 

erritory visit schools at least once a year. 


COMORO ISLANDS 


Official rate of exchange: 100 C.F.A. francs — 0.57 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


ORGANIZATION 


There are no facilities for pre-primary education. 

Primary schools comprise in principle three courses, each 
lasting two years: the preparatory, elementary and middle 
course respectively. Most schools are one- and two-teacher 
schools. The development plan is designed to set up new 
one-teacher schools and to add additional classes to existing 
schools. 

The school year runs from 1 October to 30 June, with 
holidays at Easter and Christmas; during Ramadan classes 
are open half-time. 

Curricula resemble those followed in Madagascar, except 
that the Malagasy language is not taught. 

Teachers in public schools must have a secondary school 
certificate and a teaching diploma. Head teachers are 
selected from among the most senior and most successful 
teachers. Both teachers and principals are appointed by 
the administrative head of the Territory upon the proposal 
of the head of the education service. In private schools 
teachers must have the brevet élémentaire or its equivalent 
and some professional training. i 

Comorran teachers have hitherto been trained at insti- 
tutions in Madagascar, but will in future be prepared within 
the Territory, at the teacher training school at Moroni. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministére de la France d'outre-mer, Direc- 
tion des affaires politiques, Territoire des Comores, 1952, 
1953; Ministére de la France d’outre-mer, Enseignement 
outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de l'enseignement et de la 
jeunesse. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total enrolment of 2,845 pupils was reported, consisting 
of 2,647 pupils in 34 primary schools, 106 pupils in one 
complementary course, and 92 in three apprenticeship 
centres. The total number of girls enrolled was 92, all in 
the public primary schools. There were 66 teachers, includ- 
ing monitors, in the public primary schools, averaging 39 


pupils per teacher. Between 1950 and 1954 t 
an increase of 21 per cent in total enrolment, or үз ia x E 
in the primary schools alone. (See Table 1.) ч 


Educational expenditure. Total public expenditure for ed 

cation in 1952 amounted to 37.7 million C.F.A, francs, E 
which 23.5 million francs came from territorial funds ES 
14.2 million from metropolitan France. The largest art 
(57 per cent) of the total amount was for capital expenditir 
salaries of teachers accounted for 21 per cent, operation and 
supplies for another 21 per cent, while the remaining ] per 
cent was for the French-Comoro school at Zanzibar, (See 


Table 2.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Primary 

Public primary schools . 

Private primary school . 
Toll Чаш 


Public apprenticeship centres 
Total, Ji is ко . 


” 
” 
y» ibn s voll ica slim silia Q ¿zea 
^ 


Object of expenditure 


Total expenditure 

А. Current expenditure . 
Salaries oft teachers . 
Operation and supplies 
Other current expenditure! 


B. Capital expenditure . 
1, French-Comoro school at Zanzibar. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Number of 

institutions Total Female Total Female 
1954/55 33 166 . 2595 92 
1954/55 1 oes ‘ 52 — 
1954/55 34 ... .. 2647 9 
1953/54 34 ss. No» 2 438 106 
1952/53 32 36 5 2494 166 
1951/52 31 ... ose 2216 166 
1950/51 33 2212 167 
1954/55 1 ... ... 106 = 
1953/54 1 5 2 104 к 
1952/53 1 5 — 97 — 
1951/52 1 vale эз 12 1 
1950/51 1 30 s= 
1954/55 pes Son 92 m 
1953/54 6 — 95 T 
1952/53 6 н 95 _ 
1951/52 "S х4 56 oS: 
1950/51 55 = 


Source of funds 


Territory Metropolitan France 
23514 14228 
16 184 = 
8 044 sli 
7790 b 
350 = 
7330 14 228 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,146,000. 
Total area: 167,000 square miles; 432.000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 19 per square mile; 7 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The following are the principal legal enactments: 

Order of 1 October 1920 regulating the operation of private 

rimary schools. 

Order of 25 July 1921 organizing official education and 
setting up two categories of schools (village and district). 

Order of 10 August 1921 fixing the conditions under which 
the certificat de fin d'études primaires élémentaires (ele- 
mentary primary schoolleaving certificate) can be 
obtained. 

Order of 16 August 1923 setting up home economy schools 
annexed to the district schools. 

Order of 5 April 1927 setting up the local teaching body in 
official education. 

Order of 12 December 1932 organizing school medical 
inspection. 

Order of 19 May 1949 regulating private education and 
distinguishing between two categories of schools (author- 
ized and recognized—schools of the latter type alone 
receiving subventions). 

Order of 21 March 1952 reorganizing public primary edu- 
cation. This organic regulation repeats most of the 
provisions of metropolitan legislation. 

The time-tables and curricula for primary schools were 

published in 1945. In broad outline, they follow the time- 

tables and curricula of metropolitan France, adapted 
however to local conditions. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The aim of primary education is to give all pupils a moral, 
intellectual and physical training which will enable the 
better among them to proceed to secondary or technical 
education. 

Schooling is not compulsory, but the ratio of school-age 
children enrolled is regularly increasing. It reaches 80 per 
cent in South Cameroon. It is much lower in the North, 
where a great effort is being made, and will be continued, 
to remedy the position. 

Official primary education is financed from the Cameroon 
budget; FIDES (the French Investment Fund for Economic 
and Social Development) and local communities contribute 
to meet expenditure on school building. Private education 
is subsidized from the Cameroon budget, and also receives 
Subventions from FIDES for school building. The sub- 
vention from the Cameroon budget for private education 
is calculated on the basis of the number of teachers in the 
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Official exchange rate: 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.57 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


various categories. Official education is entirely free. In the 
case of private education, parents of pupils are charged а 
small fee. 

Inspectors of primary education inspect official schools 
and supervise private schools. They are assisted by edu- 
cational advisers chosen from among the most qualified 
teachers, 

There are at present six school districts, with their head- 
quarters at Garoua for the north, Nkongsamba for the west, 
Batouri for the east, Yaounde for the centre, Ebolowa for 
the south and Douala for the coast. 

Primary inspectors in the Cameroon must hold the 
metropolitan or overseas certificat d'aptitude à l'inspection 
primaire. Since no special training courses for this certificate 
are given in the Cameroon, the candidates must take 
correspondence courses. Primary inspectors are appointed 
by the High Commissioner. 

School medical inspection is provided by a staff from the 
Cameroon health services, under the supervision of regional 
medical officers and the mobile health unit (Service d'hygióne 
mobile et de prophylaxie). 

The Administration intervenes in private education in 
the following way. Private schools are authorized and then 
recognized by order of the High Commissioner, after 
constitution of the documentation provided for under 
Orders 3704 of 15 July 1953 and 8878 of 21 December 1955. 
The teaching staff in private schools must receive an 
authorization to teach, delivered by the High Commissioner; 
this authorization, in accordance with the diploma held by 
the applicant, specifies in what classes he may teach. The 
aid granted to private education consists, firstly of a sub- 
vention for the teaching staff calculated according to the 
number of teachers in the various categories, at the rate of 
85 per cent of the average base salary of teachers in official 
education; and secondly, of a subvention for school adminis- 
tration equivalent to 20 per cent of the subvention granted 
for the staff. The building of private schools is subsidized 
by FIDES. Primary inspectors and their assistants super- 
vise private schools. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


Public and private pre-primary education for children aged 
between 3 and 6 exists in urban centres. These kinder- 
gartens and nurseries are under the supervision of the 


"Territorial social service. 
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The first official kindergartens were set up by the social 
service. Private kindergartens are mainly due to the initia- 
tive of the Catholic Mission. Official kindergartens are 
financed partly from the Cameroon budget (teaching staff 
and educational material) and partly by the municipalities 
(building, furniture, auxiliary staff); the children are 
admitted free. Private kindergartens charge a special fee, 
which is fairly high for European nurseries (1,000 to 1,500 
francs a month) but very small for African kindergartens. 

Most of the kindergartens use metropolitan curricula 
adapted to local conditions. The educational methods most 
frequently employed are on Montessori lines; nurseries of 
the Decroly type also exist. 

The kindergarten teachers in public institutions hold the 
certificates of specialized metropolitan schools. They are 
aided by assistant kindergarten teachers, trained at the 
centre for preparatory studies for local officials maintained 
by the aides sociales. The Centre de formation familiale et 
sociale (centre for family and social training) at Douala, 
directed by the Sœurs du Saint-Esprit, trains social as- 
sistants and kindergarten teachers. This centre is officially 
recognized and sponsored by the social welfare service of 
the Cameroon. 

Since official kindergartens are installed at district social 
welfare headquarters, medical and social services are 
regularly ensured. Medical services for private kinder- 
gartens are provided by the health service. 


Primary schools 


Primary education is provided by écoles principales (princi- 
pal schools), which give the complete six-year course of 
study, and by rural schools, where the last two years of the 
complete cycle are omitted. Children are admitted from the 
age of 6. The principal schools and the rural schools are, 

nerally, mixed, although schools for girls are found in 

ge urban centres. In parts of Northern Cameroon where 
the population is very scattered, primary boarding estab- 
lishments have been set up in the principal schools of the 
smaller towns. The pupils in them are housed, fed and 
clothed, 

The principal schools comprise an initiation class, a 
preparatory course, an elementary course (covering two 
years) and a middle course (also lasting two years). The 
rural schools do not have the middle course. The maximum 
number of pupils to be admitted to any one class is fixed 
ofücially as follows: initiation section and preparatory 
course, 70 pupils; elementary course, 50 pupils; middle 
course, 45 pupils. But the official maximum is often 
exceeded in the initiation sections and preparatory course. 

There are as yet no special classes for retarded pupils. 

When the school population is large enough, it becomes 
possible to establish middle courses in rural schools, which 
then become principal schools. Every year a number of new 
Schools undertake, in this way, to give the complete course 
of studies. The only difference between rural and urban 
education is the adaptation of the science programme to the 
rural or urban environment. 

The summer holidays last, in Northern Cameroon, from 
15 March to 15 June, and in Southern Cameroon from 1 July 

to 30 September. The other holidays are: the end-of-year 
holiday, from midday 23 December to the morning of 
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3 January, and the Easter holiday, from the Wednesda 
before, to the Monday following Easter. In addition, ik 
fête du mouton and Ramadan are observed in the north, 

After subtraction of holidays, Sundays and weekly holi. 
days, the number of class days is 174 a year. The class day 
lasts 6 hours. The daily time-table is generally as follows; 
1.30 to 11.30 a.m. and 3 to 5 p-m.; or 8 a.m. to 12 pm, 
and 3 to 5 p.m. 


Curriculum and methods. The curricula now in force were 
laid down in 1955. They follow the curricula of metropolitan 
France almost exactly, except for history, geography, 
nature study and manual training, where the curricula have 
been ‘adapted’. The standard primary school time-table 
is as follows: 


WEEKLY PRIMARY SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 


(in hours) 
— _—_—e —_— .1<,. 1 A 
Course 
Subjects кеды Ргера- — Elementary y 
ratory “ist yr, дају 2nd yra 
Talks on ethics and civics. — 1 1 1 1 
Hygiene (with practical drills) — 2 2 2 1 
Vernacular language . 9 8 5 4 — 
French language — — 2 2 6} 
Reading . . . . 5 5 5 5 "ШО 
Recitation and singing . 2 1 1 1 1 
Waiting Dodo «yos 24 2j 21 21 1 
Arithmetic Sey ия o 34 SU 
History and geography . . — — — 1 2 
Nature study and exercises in 
observation . eun oy — — 1 1 2 
Momus sistant кү Y It. lk. 14. ҺИ ОШ 
Manual training and directed 
activities PRE 21 lt 4 ц 1 
Physical education and sport 2 2 2 2 2 
Recreation... . 3 3 3 3 2% 
Total . : Ue 30") «30 ^ so ^ -go uig 


The teaching methods are those used in France, as laid 
down by Ministerial instructions. M 

Except for manual training and directed activities, the 
curricula for boys and for girls are the same. 


Examination system. Pupils are admitted to the next class 
above if they have obtained the minimum average marks 
required by the council of teachers. Otherwise, they must 
take a promotion examination. | 
Primary studies lead to the certificat d'études primaires 
élémentaires (clementary primary school-leaving certificate), 
which is similar to the former French certificat d études, 
To enter the first cycle of secondary education, pup! 
must pass an entrance examination, which corresponds to 
that in metropolitan France. H3 A 
Each pupil has a school file, in which his civil stan 
recorded. This file is kept in the school archives; if the 
pupil changes schools, a copy is sent to the new instituti 
Parents, in order to be kept informed of their child 
progress, are informed of the results of the monthly tests. 


Teaching staff. In official education the staff includes 
moniteurs, assistant teachers and established teachers. 
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The moniteurs are trained in cours normaux, for which 
pupils are recruited by competitive examination from 
among holders of the primary school certificate; a two-year 
course prepares them for the diploma of moniteur d "enseigne- 
ment général. 

Assistant teachers are trained in three écoles normales 
d'instituteurs adjoints, and women assistant teachers in an 
école normale d”institutrices adjointes. Students are enrolled 
for these schools on the basis of the secondary school 
entrance examination. The course lasts four years. It leads 
to the brevet élémentaire and the certificat d'études péda- 
gogiques. 

An Ecole normale d'instituteurs was opened on 1 October 
1956 and will henceforth train primary teachers. After 
passing their baccalauréat, these students will undergo one 
year of professional training and will then sit for the 
certificat de fin d'études normales (teacher training certifi- 
cate). 

Private school teachers are recruited by the heads of 
missions or of philanthropic organizations; they must meet 
certain requirements in order to obtain authorization to 
teach. 

The teaching body in official education has the general 
status of higher local officials in the Cameroon (Order 
No. 336 of 19 January 1953); this status is more or less 
the same as that of metropolitan officials. Transfers are 
decided by the director of education, on the proposal of the 
primary inspectors; the desires of the applicants; seniority 
in their post, their rank and their teaching qualities are 
taken into account. 

Private educational institutions are now studying the 
establishment of collective agreements for their staff. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


One of the Administration’s main preoccupations in primary 
education is to increase as quickly as possible the school 
attendance rate in Northern Cameroon. Another problem 
is the development of girls’ schooling, which has lagged 
behind boys’ education. This gap is reduced wherever 
female teaching staff is available, and it is rapidly closed 
whenever a special school for girls, with an entirely female 
staff, can be set up. 

A recent trend has been the creation of manual training 
or home economy sections annexed to primary schools in 
order to give practical training to pupils who will not con- 
tinue their education beyond primary school. The manual 
training sections give boys a many-sided elementary manual 
training adapted to the needs of the bush country and to 
traditional crafts. The home economy sections give girls 
household training and the basic notions of practical child- 
rearing. Thus the young people are afforded the opportunity 
of improving their own living conditions and those of their 
environment. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Rapport annuel du gouvernement francais 
а l'Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur l'administration. 
du Cameroun placé sous la tutelle de la France; Institut 
national de la statistique et des études économiques, 
Annuaire statistique de l'Union francaise outre-mer 1939- 
1949. Cameroun. Direction de l'enseignement. Return to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all schools totalled some 226,000, being about 
7 per cent of the total population. Primary school enrolment 
was 216,000, about 25 per cent were girls; secondary, 
Vocational and teacher training schools had 5,200 pupils, 
only 11 per cent girls; another 5,000 were adults attending 
primary courses and other evening courses, of whom more 
than 60 per cent were women. Average pupil-teacher ratio 
in primary schools was nearly 50, in secondary schools less 
than 20. Between 1951 and 1954, there was a 52 per cent 
increase in primary school enrolment, but total enrolment 
In schools of the secondary level grew three and a half 
times in the same period. The proportion of girls in the 
primary schools enrolment increased from 17 per cent in 
1951 to nearly 25 per cent in 1954. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives additional data on 
Primary schools since 1944, when total enrolment stood at 


99,000, or 15 per 100 children 5-14 years old in the estimated 
population. For the period 1951-54, the average enrolment 
was 171,000, or 23 pupils for every 100 children. With a 
primary school course of six years, this enrolment ratio may 
be expected eventually to reach about 60, when primary 
education is further developed in this territory. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 gives the distribution of 
pupils by age and sex in each grade of the primary school. 
It may be noted that the total enrolment rapidly dwindles 
after the first year (‘initiation class’), and that there is 
a wide age-span of pupils in every grade. The situation 
in these respects seems to be the same for boys as for 


girls. 


Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for education in 
1954 amounted to 1,227 million C.F.A. francs, averaging 
about 390 franes per inhabitant. This amount includes 208 
million francs capital expenditure from FIDES (Investment 
Fund for Economic and Social Development). The 1,019 
million from local funds was distributed roughly as follows: 
primary education, 38 per cent; secondary education in- 
cluding vocational and teacher training, 32 per cent; 
post-secondary education, 2 per cent; special and adult 
education, 2 per cent; subsidies to private schools, 20 per 
cent; central administration, etc., 6 per cent. (See Table 4.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Level of education and type of institution oot year | institutions Total ER Total Falls 
Primary 
Public primary schools ьи 251-12: дд} tal ип ech 1954/55 429 1208 tee 60 127 16 66 
PRI LPS Ced conet Pis ays ү cos EA > 1954/55 1436 3142 Ue 155 934 36 hi 
тайт т gar A t Mores SRLS UA a Ne 1954/55 1865 4350 NS 216 061 53080 
‘ait oka а Др s sat irs; 1953/54 1610 4233 ong 174 766 42.956 
ss inuito aes a rede adh *utesg Sanka 1952/53 1336 3327 чь 152 006 35 098 
AE In А б карара у 1951/52 1447 29617 ... 141651 23 883 
Secondary 
General 
РЕНЕ yoke? un jo rica Ads otra odit ts khu yn 1954/55 1 36 15 852 т 
Public secondary schools . . . . . . . . . 1954/55 4 35 24 771 214 
Public complementary courses . 0. 0. ww . . 1954/55 9 ... D 561 33 
Privateseconderyschoos |. |. ja...» Sq lle os « 1954/55 7 54 15 785 117 
Private complementary courses . . . . . . . . 1954/55 8 E se 314 16 
Total 509 276 мн Ао Seo porto a DUO ушун 1954/55 29 1125 154 3283 458 
woe “Эй Cente tert Sah ay) NT UST IR 1953/54 15 1114 148 2 399 322 
ПИРОТ СТУ. a А Sie Seats oe 1952/53 19 194 142 1880 216 
iS ss AS OE NS Nu SLE ee ere, „е 1951/52 10 174 134 1143 212 
Vocational* 
Public techntcalischool S ed A A 1954/55 1 19 2 208 _ 
Public apprenticeship centres . . . . . | . . 1954/55 6 20 — 366 — 
Private apprenticeship centres . . . . . . . . 1954/55 5 m 329 = 
Total y MW ceptors de onoi agar A vub d 1954/55 12 *39 *2 903 _ 
Aa s L ek Larae itch). KO ten АЙ де 1953/54 9 "34 2 702 = 
сї y. E RECESS Var See a Cau ei hd 1952/53 9 130 .2 559 = 
Ma sr u k "ч, «е Isa МОО 1951/52 5 »22 2 332 = 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools . . . . . . , 1954/55 4 545 118 
Public teacher training courses . . . . . , . 1954/55 2 * 103 
Private teacher training school . . . . | | | š 1954/55 1 ° 68 = 
Private teacher training courses . . . . | . . 1954/55 5 5 307 и 
O АДЗ ЕРУ rp TCR META 1954/55 12 nes ene 1023 138 
y re À NY AS A ah Tes 1953/54 8 .. H 780 86 
PON eres PE WAR ur eru Vo Auth Mall Sos 0145, 1952/53 4 V 311 A 
Molins Ln WEE A улу et ulus 1951/52 1 bee 11 1 
Special 
Reformatory school 
NO n. de is da ah = 1954/55 1 6 — 60 = 
Qe TP an E OE NS 1953/54 1 6 = 31 = 
ATV ОЧА AY ыа A mt. 1952/53 — — — = ral 
w? RoHS ora ҮЙ al Lae woth Mi mee Nas Stee Wels 1951/52 a ^W = — FS 
Adult 
Primary contes su ic sl}. ol ol «йуз aire o ks 1954/55 123 = 4920 3015 
Evening courses for employees . . | . - ha reas 1954/55 11 1 129 
Мер: ы... a, RETE чир 30 
OTRE: 134 1 5049 
» У Aca е AC e ЕГ eh 2515 1607 
4 : 224 
gera ie aM гл; ^ Vi; 1952/53 68 aes 2 040 I 
Silat) зебу Iw eod E Saa 1951/52 Ре 1 


1, Not including teachers of complementary courses. de la Fri V i tres with 2,031 pupils 
. The data are apparently incomplete; statistics on vocational schools аъ ENE зааг. m ed : 
published in Enseignement outre-mer, No.7, bulletin of the Ministére 3. Public schools only. — 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Puric AND PRIVATE Primany Scuoors 


Teachers Pupil Estimated j 
"e mete o o ee ee TNR resar 
Total Per cent female Total a | (000 gera old) ratio 
44 vs. 

19: ... 99137 672 15 
1945 ens 2 b 114212 
Hon re err) d ЧЕЗ . 702 
1949 m 265 ү 128913 % 
1920 a i . .. mm oe 
1951 7 2967 141651 7 
1952 1336 8327 i ie үн 
1953 1610 4233 174 766 41 += 

216061 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex Initiation Preparatory Elementary course Middle course Total 
э M lst year 208 year Ist ycar — 2nd year 
6 M. 9008 = 27 a s ER " 

e. du ecco ERES 
1 M. 12 015 5 650 = = = =- 17 665 
F. 4 810 1925 2; E ч ЕЗ 6 135 
8 M. 12 007 7530 3553 = s = 23 090 
F. 4790 2540 1068 = E = 8 398 
9 M. 9 023 1520 4845 2554 E = 23 942 
F. 3 650 2550 1574 690 = = 8464 
10 M. 6 000 5650 4815 2587 1953 = 21005 
F. 2390 1908 1565 695 375 = 6 933 
1 M. 12 000 3764 354 341 — 1932 1079 25760 
F. 4730 1274 1073 931 383 162 8 553 
12 M. = 7531 2446 — 3435 2726 1082 17220 
F. = 2540 T" 934 531 162 4944 
13 M. ES E 465 179 270 328 12 293 
F. = T 1569 469 526 487 3051 
m M. E a — 5 3436 1359. 2150 6945 
F. ER = E 937 259 324 1520 
15 дь ue t — 2745 329 5915 
* Е E = = z 518 492 1010 
^ 31645 23838 — 17182 13426 10759 162.903 
To cvm М 33920 12 737 7626 466 — 2592 — 1627 53 158 
MF. 83 973 50 382 31464 21838 16018 12386 216 061 

98 107 120 130 140 д 

E ЕИ 97 107 120 13.0 14.0 ^ 

MF. 88 97 107 120 130 14.0 i 
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4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


Object of expenditure Total 


Total expenditure . 


A. Current expenditure . 
Central administration 
Primary education . 
Secondary education 
Vocational education 
Teacher traini: . 
Higher education . А 
Special education . . . 
Adult education NES 
idies to private education 


B. Capital expenditure. 


1. Investment Fund for Economic and Social Development. 


Source of funds 


Local autborities FIDES: ii 

1018 900 207 800 

1008 900 = 
56 100 = 
390 300 48 000 
169 800 > 
120 500 26 000 
35 000 40 000 
20 500 = 
9500 10 000 
9800 9000 
207400 74 800 

10 000 207 800 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,680,000. 
Total area: 969,114 square miles; 2,510,000 square kilometres, 
Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


It was the year 1863, 14 years after the foundation of 
Libreville, which saw the a; pearance of the first schools, 
operated by the Sisters of SAE Joseph de Cluny. 

At first the provision of education was left to private 
initiative and more particularly to Christian missions 
(Catholic and Protestant), action by the Administration 
being limited to the measures п for the supervision 
and preservation of the first establishments opened, e.g. 
by the payment of subventions to them. 

The Decree of 9 April 1883, bringing education under 
regulation, stipulated that teaching ‘must be given ex- 
clusively in French” and that ‘not less than 50 per cent of 
the time spent at school must be devoted to the study of 
French”. 

On 24 December 1901 a measure was promulgated laying 
down regulations for the Libreville vocational training 
school. On 15 August 1902 a farm and agricultural training 
school for Africans was started in the botanical gardens at 
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Brazzaville, to be followed, on 20 January 1903, by the 
foundation of the Brazzaville vocational training school, 
On 6 May 1907 a local decree instituted a teacher training 
school at Libreville for the training of African p 
school teachers, clerks for the public service and office 8 
for trading stations. I 

The systematic grant of scholarships for study in T 
was initiated, provision being made for the two best e 
of the teacher training school to be sent to France, if a 2 
at the expense of the Colonial Administration to comp! dis 
their general and professional training in a school in 
south of France. , m. 

Next, public and private education were differenti a 
by regulation and the administrative organization of p a 
education was laid down. A school inspection sa a 
nominally instituted on 10 March 1913, though in we 
only started operations in 1926. Originally attached to e 
political affairs department, it was to become dnd н 
in 1936, when the inspector of primary education in Ë 
had his title changed to Director of Education. 


The organization of public education, to which private 
education conformed, was laid down by a circular ofi 8 May 
1925. The governing considerations were the following: to 
give the largest possible number of children a command of 
spoken French in the shortest possible time, and return 
them to their traditional environment before they were 
weaned away from agricultural or manual work; and to 
restrict further education to really gifted children, making 
it such as to fit them to earn their living in useful employ- 
ment on leaving school. Provision was made, in the circular, 
for village schools, urban or regional schools in adminis- 
trative and other major centres, and one senior primary 
school immediately in Brazzaville, with others in due course 
in the capitals of the individual Territories. Concurrently, 
apprenticeship was regulated and teaching personnel were 
iven a distinctive status. 

The school system was completely recast in 1937 and 
1938. In these reforms, initiated by the first Director of 
Education in French Equatorial Africa, two general policies 
were followed: (a) the reorganization and regrouping of 
primary schools, for greater efficiency, with replacement of 
the multiple-class, one-teacher village schools by two- 
divisional schools with two classes each, staffed by a 
moniteur to take the junior and a graduate of a senior 
primary school to take the higher class; urban and regional 
schools were entrusted to European headmasters respon- 
sible, at the same time, for supervising and advising African 
teachers within a complete school sector; (b) ihe intro- 
duction of a large practical element into education at all 
levels. An extensive curriculum of craft and agricultural 
training was grafted on to the general education curriculum; 
school gardens were started for each primary school; and 
African teachers were required to have undergoneextremely 
specialized training, to enable them to instruct in the new 
practical subjects. 

Educational policy as it affects public and private 
primary education in French Equatorial Africa has been 
set out in detail in circulars No. 871/IGE of 23 November 
1953 and No. 395/IGE of 26 August 1956. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Aims 


The main aim is the extension of primary schooling to the 
greatest possible numbers, involving, as first steps, getting 
French more widely and correctly used and adapting the 
schooling provided, as accurately as possible, to the widely 
varying local conditions found over the vast expanse of 
French Equatorial Africa. 

Thereafter, selection of the best of those emerging from 
the primary school should enable the secondary sc ools and 
universities to produce the elite essential for extensive 
higher-level Africanization. 


Compulsory education 


Education is compulsory, in so far as the accommodation 
and numbers of teachers available allow of it. Children come 
to school of their own accord, and no recourse to compulsion 
is needed to get them there. When there are sufficient 
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schools and teachers, the provisions regarding compulsory 
attendance in force in France will be made generally 
applicable. The only factor impeding the extension of 
primary schooling to the whole child population is finance— 
lack of funds for the building of elementary primary schools 
and of specialized establishments for teacher training. 


Finance 


Finance for both public and private primary education 
comes from the local budgets of the Territories and from 
funds provided by the mother country (Investment Fund 
for the Economic and Social Development of Overseas 
Territories—FIDES). 

The budgets of the Territories bear the operating costs 
for public education, which is completely free. They also 
bear a корунор. of the charges arising in connexion with 
selon b ilding extension, the balance being covered by 

The subventions paid to the private schools from the 
budgets of the Territories are calculated according to the 
number of teachers, pupils and classes in each school, and 
its examination results. Teachers are ranked according to 
qualifications, in a series of grades corresponding to those 
of teachers in public education; each such grade receives 
the average base salary of the corresponding public grade. 
Almost all the operating expenses of private education are 
met from the budgets of the Territories, the private sector 
absorbing 30 per cent of the appropriations for all primary 
education. 


Supervision and control 


The supervision of primary schools, public and private, is 
carried out by public education officials specially trained for 
the work. They consist of an Inspector-General of Edu- 
cation in French Equatorial Africa, an inspecteur d "académie 
for each Territory, and primary school inspectors. They 
counsel and supervise moniteurs and teachers in public 
primary schools and are responsible, in addition, for check- 
ing numbers of pupils and for reviewing curricula in the 
rivate primary schools. 

The establishment for each Territory is made up of an 
inspecteur d'académie who acts as head of the education 
service and two primary school inspectors on the overseas 
general list. The Territory of Chad has only the inspecteur 
d'académie and one primary inspector. ) 

Up to 1945, primary school, inspectors were obtained 
locally by competitive examination; they are now recruited 
in France again by competitive examination, for which there 
is a special preparatory course for primary and seconda: 
school teachers at the Ecole normale supérieure, Saint-Clou I 
The Minister of France Overseas posts inspectors for service 
under the High Commissioner and the latter, on the advice 
of the Inspector-General of Education, allocates them to 
particular territories, according to needs. | 

Primary school inspectors аге responsible for ensuri 
that all establishments within their jurisdiction comply wi 
the school accommodation and hygiene regulations. 

In some instances, experienced heads of schools may be 
appointed as visitors to advise inexperienced teachers. 

‘There is a school health service whose director is a doctor 
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of medicine, resident in Brazzaville, with an assistant 
physician, nurses and male African nursing orderlies under 
him. This service is responsible for inspecting schools and 
identifying contagious diseases. (In the bush, the work is 
done by doctors of the Colonial Health Service.) The staff 
of the school health service in the Federation comes under 
the Inspectorate-General of Education in French Equa- 
torial Africa, 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary education 


The education services concentrate exclusively on those 
children who have reached normal school age. The present 
stage of education in French Equatorial Africa does not 
permit of systematic arrangements for pre-primary edu- 
cation, 


Primary schools 


The primary education course is identical in length (a 
maximum of eight years) in town or country. Elementary 
primary schools are of the same type as the corresponding 
schools in France, although, in predominantly rural areas, 
the teaching is given a practical farming bias. Where 
numbers permit, special жерО for girls are started, with 
curricula which include the elements of homecraft and 
child care. 

Village schools generally consist of one, two or three 
classes, with a school offering the full primary cycle in the 
larger centres. On leaving one of the smaller village schools, 
pupils are directed to the nearest full-cycle school. 

he first two years at school are taken up with the 
Preparatory course; next comes a two-year elementary 
course, and finally a school-leaving or intermediate course, 

Single-teacher schools account for 38 per cent of the total, 

deciding on the location of such single-teacher schools, 
a place is selected where they can grow naturall up to at 
least the three-course Stage providing the cycle of 
primary study, 

The focal point in the curricula for rural primary edu- 


The academic year begins on 1 October and ends n 
1 July. School holidays are at Christmas, Easter and Whit- 


і staff in private 
education are properly qualified and ere int grade 
corresponding to those of public education. The curricula 
ln private schools are those of the public system, 


of 2 January 1937, They have since been amended, and the 
change-over is now proceeding, 


They provide for three courses, each two years in ] 
—Preparatory, elementary and middle. At the conclusion 
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of the middle course, pupils can either be sent on to th 
classe de sixiéme of the lycées, colleges and teacher tras 
schools, or sit the examination for the certificat d "études $ 
maires, or else pass into a technical training establishes 
by competitive examination. 

The prime consideration in the curricula is to lay down 
with precision, for each course and part of a course. and 
in each subject, what ground is to be covered, in what orde 
and up to what point. It may be remarked that a common 
curriculum is provided for the two sections of the pre. 
paratory course; and it should be explained that there ig 
a reason for this. While a normal allowance of two years 
for the preparatory course was felt necessary—to take into 
account the difficulties of coping with beginners completely 
ignorant of French—it seemed desirable to provide for the 
possibility of reducing the period to one year only for the 
more gifted pupils. It is, indeed, most important that such 
pupils, having acquired a satisfactory grasp of the full 
preparatory curriculum in a single year, should be eligible 
for immediate promotion to the elementary course, so that 
they reach the Stage of the competitive examination for 
the classe de sixidme in the secondary school at an early 
age. 

Further, the adoption of a single curriculum for the whole 
preparatory course will make it possible to reserve the firsts 
year class for new pupils only, those repeating being placed 
automatically in the second-year class. This will allow of 
a reduction of the numbers in the first section, which at 
present are almost always swollen (when the first-year class 
of the preparatory course represents a separate stage, the 
number de cr in it averages 70 to 100, which prevents 
any effective work). However, it will still remain possible 
to differentiate between the two sections in respect of 
certain subjects, with greater emphasis on the linguistic 
aspect for гаса, and on reading and arithmetic for 

ове repeating. 

The subjects taught in the primary schools are the follow- 
ing: morals, hygiene, reading, writing, French, history, 
geography, arithmetic, general knowledge, agricultural 
practice, drawing, handicrafts, singing and music, physical 
training. History and geography lessons are not begun 
before the second year of the elementary course. 

School time-tables are identical for town and country; 
but, in each subject, the teaching is invariably built up 
from the study of the local environment. з 

Teaching of French is by the direct method. French is the 
language of instruction, and use of the vernacular is not 
permitted. For the other subjects, all teachers use the d 
method, which has stood its test both in France itself an 
in the overseas territories. In the girls’ schools, the teachi 
of agricultural practice is replaced by homecraft and ch 
care. “Practical Sections’ are attached to the prd 
schools, concentrating on agriculture and country eras а 

In French secular education, no distinction of religio! 
or race among pupils is tolerated. All educators are requiri 
to adopt an attitude of strict impartiality. 


Examination System. Promotion of pupils to the class ue 
above is according to their marks for written work throug! 
out the school year, 4 "études 
Primary education culminates in the certificat. d add 
primaires, the examination for which comprises written 
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oral tests in French, and tests in mathematics, history, 
geography, science, recitation and. singing. 

For admission to a secondary school, pupils must pass 
the entrance examination for the lycée or collége classe de 
sixiéme (written tests in French and arithmetic). 

Each pupil has an academic, physical and medical card 
which follows him throughout his school days. A school 
report book, sent monthly for signature by his parents, 
maintains contact between the latter and the teacher. 


Teaching staff. In order to be accepted for teaching posts 
in primary schools, public or private, candidates must have 
successfully passed specified examinations covering their 
general education and their suitability for teaching. Heads 
of primary schools are selected from teachers with the 
longest experience. Teachers and heads of public primary 
schools are appointed by the Governor of the Territory 
concerned. Teachers and heads of private primary schools 
are appointed by the appropriate religious authority. 

Candidates for appointment as assistant primary teachers 
(instituteurs adjoints) enter, by competitive examination, a 
teacher training school where they take a four-year course 
for the brevet élémentaire, followed by a further year of 
teacher training with practice teaching in the primary 
classes attached to the establishment. Candidates for 
appointment as primary teachers (instituteurs) must hold 
the baccalauréat and take the professional course in a 
teacher training school. Practical extension classes and 
correspondence courses are arranged for moniteurs not in 
possession of the brevet élémentaire (this category of instruc- 
tional staff is incidentally in process of disappearance). 

The status of teaching staff is that of civil servants of the 
metropolitan, general or local lists. Requests for transfer are 
made to the Governor in charge of the Territory. 

Heads of schools receive salary increments determined 
by their seniority as headmasters and the size of the 
establishment of which they are in charge. 

Promotions of teaching staff are of two kinds—promotion 
within grade, and upgrading. Within-grade promotion is 
automatic and takes place every two or three years. Up- 
grading is by selection, after three or five years, according 
to the case. 

Salaries of primary teachers are uniform throughout the 
Federation: moniteur (initial index 112, retirement index 
290): 47,500-121,000 francs; senior moniteur (initial index 
180, retirement index 430): 76,500-177,000 francs; assistant- 
teacher (initial index 330, retirement index 780): 137,000— 
311,000 francs. 

These sums are increased as follows: for all categories, 
by family allowances; for moniteurs and senior moniteurs, 


by a supplement of one-tenth of salary; for assistant- 

teachers, by a supplement of two-tenths of salary; for full 

teachers, by a supplement of four-tenths of salary; for 
heads of schools, by the special increment described above. 

The different categories of primary school teachers are 
defined as follows: 

1. Moniteurs in possession of the certificate of elementary 
primary education, who enter the service by examination 
after two years’ training and are detailed to take be- 
pee classes. 

2. Senior moniteurs—candidates who failed for the brevet 
élémentaire or the BEPC but achieved an average mark 
of 8 out of 20; these enter the teaching service by exami- 
nation after a year’s training, being posted, in principle, 
to the elementary courses. 

3. Assistant-teachers, in possession of the brevet élémentaire 
or the brevet d'études du premier cycle; these enter by 
examination after a year’s professional training, and are 
put in charge of intermediate classes (first-year). 

4. Full primary teachers, in possession of the baccalauréat; 
these, appointed by examination after a year’s profes- 
sional training, are initially put in charge of second-year 
intermediate classes (school-leaving classes in primary 
education), and are appointed as heads of school after 
some years’ experience in teaching. The most important 
posts of headmaster are assigned to the best of the 
primary teachers, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The problem is how to achieve universal schooling for the 
masses in French Equatorial Africa, to adapt teaching to 
local circumstances, and to employ every resource for the 
production of sound elements capable of profitably pro- 
ceeding to secondary and higher studies, with a view to the 
quickest possible formation of a high-grade African elite. 
For this purpose, secondary education must be expanded 
to the maximum, having regard to the growing need for 
qualified African personnel. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministère de la France d'outre-mer, 
Enseignement outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de l'en- 
seignement et de la jeunesse; Haut commissariat de l'Afrique- 

quatoriale francaise, Annuaire statistique, 1936-1950; 
Inspection générale de l'enseignement, Brazzaville. Return 
to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. For the school year 1954/55, 


total school enrolment may be estimated at 148,000 pupils, 
or about 3 per cent of the total population. Primary schools, 
including kindergarten classes attached to them, had 
134,000 pupils, of whom 19 per cent girls. Secondary 
schools, including teacher training schools and courses, had 
3,000 pupils, of whom 15 per cent girls. Data for 1953/54 
showed an enrolment of about 5,000 pupils in vocational 
schools and about 6,000 enrolled in evening courses for 
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adults, Number of primary school teachers is not available doubled again. For the period 1950-54, the average enrol. 
for 1954, but figures for the previous years show an average ment ratio was 10. 

of 46 or 47 pupils per teacher. Between 1950 and 1954, А li н 

primary school enrolment increased 53 per cent; secondary Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for education in 
school (including normal school) enrolment increased 68 per 1954 amounted to 1,282 million C.F.A. francs, about 985 
cent. Vocational school enrolment showed a threefold francs per inhabitant. This includes 848 million francs from 
increase between 1950 and 1953, but 1954 data are not the budget of the Federation, and 434 million francs from 


available. (See Table 1.) FIDES (the Investment Fund for Economic and Social 

Development). Of the total amount 34 per cent was spent 
Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives some additional for primary education, 25 per cent for secondary education, 
data on primary education since 1938, when the total 10 per cent for vocational education, 27 per cent for sub. 


enrolment of 21,000 pupils meant only two pupils enrolled sidies to private schools, and 4 per cent for central adminis. 
for every 100 children 5-14 years old. By 1949, the enrol- tration. (See Table 3.) 
ment had grown more then threefold, and by 1954 it had 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of — aae: се. -— 
Primary! 
Primary schools, public... уы . . . ... . 1954/55 e P 70 381 11528 
Prim: MIT schools, private, "Е rad Med pue Reypa. eya T wee. ive д i n 
papa cose mE UR LESE E Sor atl dq 1953/54 4 129718 21875 
Pk. O Ve aa ТРТ РАД МЫН,» Ша а =й, š 1952/53 ... 122 706 18 087 
ENCODER айыў өл; а ОН ` . 1951/52 ... 108 124 15 225 
E ES ie Lucae Sed ^ АЛАЛ, CAE э дан 1950/51 eee 87 510 13 356 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools, public . . . . . . . . |, 1954/55 31151 2356 
SER d Et eis] eh ИР S oy fee PRI RE 1954/55 *1 200 377 
Te AS Gcr T e m o Ub ду жү ө UA 1954/55 32957 2433 
A A TN Ж ш O w lvo. 1953/54 2133 B 
UR IS EVE AO US TA nl It NI GG 1952/53 1860 
WAT RAED КЫ ni SMUT Th! UM c (kayay, at te 1951/52 1728 
ECOLE gto Ta n аА аке 1950/51 1285 
Vocational 
osstionsl A SN 1953/54 s 40 athe 448 A 
Manual training centres. . . . . | | r e 1953/54 a 5000 er 
AL ERs ceca MIC РАА 05 1954/55 ... one 
A OER ФУ Чан bn Te Ksr Oni wes 1953/54 5 448 
SNL ЭСКИ A a amr res Q 952/5 41 ut 
Pod АЙ ЧАЙ we A йи зг До: аЬ. 1951/52 Es 3 462 *1620 
FA crues eran dab OO NS ong aug 1950/51 Н 1822 Pra 
Teacher training 
Normal school; pabla ue Жл M acre ao S 1954/55 | 
Courses for moniteurs, public CAAD ж ЗД 1954/55 
Courses for moniteurs, private 1954/55 $ed 4% wet bi 
» 1953/54 m 655 3 
^ 1952/53 ... 604 42 
Pak RA OS | 1951/52 We 793 36 
w My gos Do A A 1950/51 aes 471 


de ed data relating to kindergarten classes attached to primary 2. Including enrolment in teacher training schools and courses. 
ols, 
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Level of education and type of institution [e year i| summer of CUNT uan e 
Total Female Total Female 
Special 
School for delinquents 
Tot. ОУН 1954/55 ... ... 
AT ca Ste As: 1953/54 22 pa 
wo. e зш лн IM NUMOS SN E оа 30 S 
iH A а 1951/52 30 = 
m Jove 001 xev arb M STE, — m 
Adult 


Evening courses for adults 


Total 554. Mate Q puai sl EAT af 1954/55 con ЕРА 
mL. AD foe ГОА 1953/54 E 5709 21 
m" sr Sy. н wells 1952/53 4 054 cia 
se 5 Mus И аре ЫДЫ, yis 1951/52 a š Pa "ne 


ad. INIM q RA 1950/51 ES A lat de 


Teachers Pupils R Estimated 
Year Schools | | ———__________ [dM a Eme 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) Canama ratio 
1938 ; j Ax 21 000 21.0 875 2 
1947 351 e 39 356 ү 
1 ua 9 ae 
1948 413 7M ВАА 51 395 ux 1052 5 
1949 587 1586 ; 68 987 43 
1950 677 1723 4! 87510 51 
1951 863 2355 pi 108 124 46 
1952 937 2 648 А 122 106 46 10 
129 718 41 
133 578 M 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousands of C.F.A. francs) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Budget of the Federation FIDES 
Total expenditure... ua ШАО SAL ond hien 
Central administration. ns wu m 
Primary education»... | eie « td 10000 
Secondary education ks 143 071 38 260 
Vocational education . : 196 pus 160 200 


Subsidies to private education 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 69,000. 
Total area: 1,544 square miles; 3,998 square kilometres, 
Population density: 45 per square mile; 17 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The first two schools in the Territory were opened by the 
Sœurs de Saint-Joseph de Cluny, the first at Papeete in 
1844, and the second in the Marquesas Islands in 1845. In 
1860 the Fréres de Ploérmel set up a school at Papeete, and 
in 1866 the Protestant Mission opened its first school in the 
same town. 

Public education was organized by the Order of 28 J anuary 
1887. Public schools were first set up on the Island of 
Tahiti, later in the Leeward Islands, the Australs and the 
Marquesas, and lastly in the Tuamotu Islands. 

The present attendance rate is 99 per cent. There are 
only a few children, on insufficiently populated atolls, who 
do not have schools in their villages; to these, scholarships 
are granted on request. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The aim of primary education is the moral, intellectual and 
physical training of the children. 

Attendance at school was made compulsory for children 
of both sexes between the ages of 6 and 13, by the Order 
of 9 February 1938. The compulsory school age was raised 
from 13 to 14 years by Order No. 88/IP of 1 February 1943. 
The period of compulsory schooling covers part of secondary 
education (beginning at the age of 11) for pupils who have 
Ted the entrance examination to the first secondary 

ass. 

School attendance is checked by means of a daily roll-call. 
Parents of defaulting children are liable to penalties. At 
present, attendance is satisfactory. Physically deficient 
children may be exempted from compulsory education. 

Public education is financed by the Territory. FIDES 
grants subventions for school ess No fees are charged 
for pupils in public education, an School supplies are 
distributed to them free. 

Private education is subsidized by the Territory. Tt like- 
wise receives subventions from FIDES for school building. 
The Territorial subvention is calculated on the basis of the 
salary of one moniteur for 40 pupils and an annual allowance 
of 200 francs per pupil. In private education, pupils are 
charged small fees, 

Official and private schools are supervised by primary 
inspectors seconded from metropolitan France. There are 
now two primary inspectors in the Territory. 

Medical inspection is performed by the doctors of the 
health service. The pupils receive the regular vaccinations 
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Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 Years (1051 
census): 25.9. 
Official exchange rate: 100 French francs — 0.29 U.S, dollar 


(approx.). 


(smallpox, TAB), free dental care, and chest X-ray exam. 
inations. 


ORGANIZATION 


Nursery classes exist only at Papeete. They are supervised 
by the primary inspectors. The curriculum and methods are 
the same as in France, except that, because of the local 
climate, there are more open-air classes. Social service is 
provided by welfare workers. 

Urban and rural primary education comprises six years 
of study. The Mh have from one to six or more classes, 
according to the size of the village. They are usually mixed, 
but schools for girls exist at Papeete. 

There are no special classes, 

Primary education, both official and private, is in its 
organization comparable to that in France. It is divided 
into the infants' section, the preparatory course, the first 
and second year elementary course, the first and second 
year middle course, and the higher course. The maximum 
number of pupils in a class is theoretically 50, but this figure 
is often exceeded in the junior classes. 

Out of a total of 108 official schools throughout the 
islands, there are 31 two-class and 38 one-class schools, 

There is no essential difference between urban and rural 
schools. The latter merely emphasize agriculture to à 
greater degree in their science lessons, and some of them 
have a school garden. 1 

The school year begins on 1 September. The сыш 
holidays last one month, the Easter holidays 11 days, an 
the summer holidays two months (July and E 
Classes work from 8 to 11 in the morning and from 1 to 
in the afternoon. d 

The curriculum is that of metropolitan France, adapte 
to local conditions. This adaptation has been carried oat 
a splendid series of school textbooks, specially prepare E: 
French Polynesia. Active teaching methods are recom 
mended, but teachers are free to modify them. xs 

Pupils usually move up from one class to the n E 
without assing an examination, account being ака 
their wor! during the school year. Primary studies lea E 
the certificat d'études primaires (primary school leaving ae 
ficate), which is similar to the former French certificat d Ms d 

Candidates for secondary education must pass an we 
examination which gives them the right to a же E 

Every pupil has a school card, a physical devel оро m 
card, and a health card, which follow him throughou 


schooling. 
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Student teachers are recruited by competitive exami- 
nation from among holders of the lower secondary leavi 
certificate (brevet d'études du premier cycle or BEPC). They 
are given two years’ professional training at the Cours normal 
de Papeete, and later take the examination for the certificat 
d'aptitude pédagogique. Public education no longerrecruits mo- 
niteurs holding the certificat d'études primaires. Public school 
teachers are appointed by the Governor of the Territory, 
and promotion regulations are established by local orders; 

Private school teachers must receive an authorization to 
teach from the Governor of the Territory. 


Primary education has attained its first objective, namely 
total school attendance. It now remains to divide up the 
over-crowded classes. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. France. Ministére de la France d'outre-mer, En- 
seignement outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de l'enseigne- 
ment et de la jeunesse. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total of 14,932 pupils were enrolled in all the primary and 
secondary schools of the territory. Girls were enrolled in 
nearly equal proportions to the boys. Between 1951 and 
1954, there was an increase of 13 per cent in total school 
enrolment. The enrolment in all primary schools for the 
period 1951-54 averaged about 13,000, as compared with 


an average primary enrolment of about 10,000 in 1945-47. 


Educational expenditure. The educational budget for 1956 
amounted to 397.6 million French francs, of which 360 
million franes was for public schools and 37.6 million francs 
for subsidies to private schools. In addition, the contri- 
butions of FIDES (Investment Fund for Economic and 
Social Development) for school buildings and equipment 
amounted to 352 million francs during the period 1949-53, 
and a further expenditure of 191 million francs from the 
same source is budgeted for the period 1953-57. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


4 коп Number of, Teaching staff Students enrolled 
aded d A Sor YU | institutions Total Female "Total Female 
Primary 
Public schools — . . . 0... . pisi 1954/55 104 25 A 10 158 5017 
Private schools; И Dol oi | 1954/55 14 vi Do; 4 035 1 993 
Total. . АШ E cube prnl обие та 1954/55 118 УЗУ э. 14193 1010 
ен. аа БП. 1053/64 14 > Ж 13 608 6 887 
tea eS ME CULPAM 052/83 AA eA р i 
rd 1 репно ийне ves 1951/52 iii i ; 12 565 6314 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary school, public — . сабе 1954/55 1 Am "206 чя 
Complementary courses, private . sip siib pss 1954/55 3 n ee HE 
Total . ET Eripe Sy o ANS 1954/55 4 ... ; 
Ç 1 - Proa аю Fadal ani ЦАО 1953/54 4 is 1608 342 
: ELT King el coi дйн Imi 200195253 me ES s 
B «saa len De dC нн а o a 1951/52 ew 1546 1238 
Vocational 
Apprenticeship centre, public . . . + ita 1954/55 1 ats: A 20 
sestional course, private...) asant sar am ане Пе 1 % 2 
pal à MP Pro NNN RPG ў j 195154 2 94 28 
š ior sumtus ando wa sisi 19: 49 i e val 
n mo e ашу le Н 5057 2 di sal 15 26 
Teacher training 
т La h 
uc re dea TA 20. [1984/58 - 
Maniac 5 à REES 1953/54 Mn 
гт : Lh Gte mapa 3K 105253 e. 
; > моно od, bagahe 39 Dolo 195152 Wi ies 


1. Including students enrolled in the teacher training course. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 63,000. Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0,29 U.S, dollar — 
Total area: 8,494 square miles; 22,000 square kilometres. (approx.). 
Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. | 


HISTORICAL It is in charge of a doctor belonging to the territorial health _ 
service. Р 
Education was organized in French Somaliland by a local 
Order dated 12 April 1913. 
The Order of 27 October 1922 specified the general ORGANIZATION 
regulations for the operation of primary education. 
Orders of October 1934, January 1941 and July 1955 Pre-primary education 
established curricula and time-tables, in application of 
instructions from metropolitan France. There is, as yet, no special organization of public pres 
Lastly, an Order of 14 September 1956 re-organized primary education. Children aged from 4 to 6 may be 
primary education. admitted to the infant class (classe d’initiation) at the girls’ 
These successive texts reflect the Administration’s desire school in the chief town. Moreover, private education in- 
: that the local primary schools should benefit from the cludes nursery classes. 
reforms introduced in both metropolitan and oversea Organization, methods, curricula and time-tables are 
education. comparable to those of the corresponding metropolitan 
classes. The teachers have the necessary qualifications for 
this work. No special training courses are given in the 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION Territory. Pre-primary institutions are subject to the same 
inspection as primary schools. 
Primary education has a double purpose: to spread the 
French language as widely as possible among the Somali Primary schools 
population, and provide useful knowledge which can help 


to improve general living conditions; to train the profes- Elementary primary education lasts for six years. 
sional and technical elite which the country's affairs and The larger schools have the corresponding six classes; 
its social, political and economic advancement require. others give two years of the course in the same class; still 
Attendance at school is not compulsory in this Territory. others have only one or two classes, and keep the children 
Education is still at the *penetration' stage. In order to two or four years. Some of the children in these last schools 
promote its expansion, the Administration is developing are later transferred to schools giving the complete cycle. 
urban school units and setting up rural schools wherever The Territory has four one-class schools and one two-class 
the po pulation is large enough, | school. Some of these institutions will be expanded. — 
Public primary education is entirely free. Canteens are Schools vary in size according to the settled population. 
operated where schools are at a distance from the children’s Only one school for girls could be opened in the chief town. 
homes. ба The local population is still generally hostile to the edu: 
Public education is financed from the local budget. cation of fick. ; 
Subventions for the building of schools are granted by The theoretical maximum number of pupils in a class 8 
FIDES (the Investment Fund for Economic and Social 40; in very rare cases, this figure is slightly exceeded. 
Development). Private education receives subventions from The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 15 June. 
the local budget, and the pupils are charged small fees. The summer holiday period lasts from 16 June to 30 Sep- 
. The education service in the Territory is headed by an tember. The pupils also have quarterly holidays; one Wee 
inspector of primary education who is responsible for at Christmas and New Year, and one week at Easter. There 
inspecting both public and private schools. He is the only are normally about 180 class days a year. In principle, the 
inspector in the Territory, and is recruited from among the teaching in primary schools is from 7.30 to 11.30 a.m. and 
metropolitan inspectors or from among those of overseas from 3 to 5 p.m., or six hours of class per day. 
ei As head of the service he is appointed by the d by 
vernor-General of the Territory, on the proposal of the Curriculum and s e curricula are establish 
education department of the Ministry of France Overseas, the education ee They uc on the lines of the metto 
A school medical inspection service cares for the health politan curricula, but adapted to the local environmen 
of the pupils, carries out vaccinations and is responsible and aim at the acquisition of useful as well as educació 


for the usual initial and periodical medical examinations. knowledge. The time-table for the main subjectsis 48 
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WEEKLY TIME-TABLE 
(in hours) 


Course 


Subjects Preparatory Elementary Middle 
(Classes (Classes (Classes 
land2)  3and4) 5 and 6) 
Reading 10 54 3} 
Writing . + 24 2 1 
French language 7 9 8 
Arithmetic „ион E 24 4 5 
Science-history-geography = 1i 4 


Total 


Urban school curricula differ in certain details from those 
of rural schools, especially in science, history and geography. 
Considerable time is always given to the study of the local 
environment. 

The teachers use the direct method for study of the 
spoken language; they model their work on the active 
methods advocated by French education. In the other 
subjects, they endeavour to obtain from the children as 
wide and active a participation as possible. Teachers remain 
free in their choice of methods and procedures. Since, how- 
ever, they have been trained in French educational theory, 
they have no difficulty in applying its basic principles. 

In girls’ education, curricula аб methods are orientated 
towards training future housewives and mothers. 

When pupils are to pass from one class to the next, great 
account is taken of the school work done throughout the 
year, and of the reports of teachers. The use of end-of-year 
examinations (examens de passage) condemned by metro- 
politan educational authorities, has been given up. 

Primary studies lead to the elementary primary school 
leaving certificate (certificat d’études primaires élémentaires, 
or CEPE), at the end of the second year of the middle 
course. The examination includes written and oral tests 
and covers all the subjects studied. 

Pupils are admitted to secondary education (modern sixth 
class) after passing an examination coyering French 
(language) and arithmetic. 

A school file and a medical file are kept on every pupil 
throughout his schooling. They are deposited with suc- 
cessive teachers and doctors. 

Monthly report cards, showing the work done by the 
pupils and the judgements of their teachers, are transmitted 
periodically to the family. 


Teaching staff. The public primary teaching staff includes: 
regular or auxiliary teachers (instituteurs) holding the brevet 
supérieur or the baccalauréat and the certificat d'aptitude 
Pédagogique, mostly belonging to the metropolitan teaching 

ody; native assistant teachers (instituteurs-adjoints autoch- 
thones), recruited from among candidates who have com- 
pleted lower secondary education followed by a one-year 
training period, and moniteurs, recruited from among pupils 
Who have completed the first cycle of secondary studies. 

Private education usually requires the same qualifications 
of candidates for teaching. 


Heads of primary schools are appointed according to 
their rank and seniority. 

Members of the public teaching body are appointed by 
the Governor-General of the Territory, on the proposal of 
the Ministry of France Overseas (in the case of teachers 
sent out from metropolitan France) or after a competitive 
examination (in the case of local staff). 

Private teachers are authorized to teach by the Governor- 
General. They are subordinate to the territorial director of. 
private education. 

Professional training courses, given at primary schools, 
have been organized for future assistant teachers; the 
candidates do a year's work to acquire the theoretical and 
practical knowledge necessary for conducting a class. These 
candidates are recruited from among holders of the lower 
secondary school certificate. An examination concludes 
their professional training. 

Advanced training courses enable native moniteurs to 
supplement their knowledge and prepare for an examination 
which will give them access to the status of assistant 
teachers. 

The staff belonging to the French teaching body has the 
фа, status of metropolitan officials. The native staff 

as more or less the same guarantees and advantages, 
Transfers are made according to the needs of the service, 
but the desires of those concerned are taken into account 
so far as possible. These transfers are decided by the 
Governor-General of the Territory on the proposal of the 
head of the education service. 

The status of private teachers is governed by the collec- 
tive agreement system (régime des conventions collectives). 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In so far as its means allow, the Administration of the 
Territory has endeavoured to spread primary education as 
extensively as possible. It has met with considerable diffi- 
culties, owing to the small and scattered population and its 
essentially nomadic way of life. 

Thanks to constant help from metropolitan France 
(FIDES) it has been able to solve, in part, the material 
problems of school buildings and equipment. The necessary 
impetus has been given by the European teaching staff. 
The school, as an institution, is now accepted by the people. 
However, a wider extension of French language and culture 
in all classes of the population is still desirable. Д 

Such a programme presupposes, for its implementation, 
considerable material resources, the recruitment and train- 
ing of qualified native teaching staff, and more intensive 
collaboration from the inhabitants. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FRANCE. SERVICE DE COORDINATION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT DANS 
LA FRANCE D'OUTRE-MER. Madagascar et les territoires frangais 
de l'océan Indien et de la mer Rouge. Comores—Iles australes— 
Somalis. Paris, 1954. 99 p. (Les carnets d'outre-mer.) 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Ministére de la France d’outre-mer, 
Enseignement outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de l'en- 
seignement et de la jeunesse, n° 1, décembre 1950. Côte des 
Somalis. Service de l'enseignement. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all public and private schools consisted 
of 2,115 pupils, besides 286 adults enrolled in public primary 
courses for adults. This gives a school-going population of 
less than 4 per cent of the total population. Of this number 
13 per cent were receiving education above the primary 
level. The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools 
was 18 per cent; in secondary and vocational courses 37 per 
cent. The total teaching staff consisted of 79 teachers, 
including 30 women teachers. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio in primary schools was 37. 

Between 1950 and 1954, there was an increase of 33 per 


cent in primary school enrolment, but the total enrolm, 
in secondary and vocational courses increased two sul | 
а 


half times. The increase in number of girls enrolled wag 

n i (Se 
Marien remarkable at all levels of education, (See x 
I 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on i 

in 1953 amounted to nearly 65 million French ux 
about 1,000 francs per inhabitant. This includes 6.5 million 
francs of capital expenditure, but does not include cai ital 
expenditure from the Investment Fund for Economic anf 
Social Development (FIDES), which amounted to 85 million 
franes for the period 1946-52. Of the total current ex. 
penditure in 1953, over 50 per cent was spent on prim; 

education, 26 per cent on secondary and vocational edu- 
cation, 17 per cent on subsidies to private education, and 
7 per cent for central administration and other expenses, 


(See Table 2.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Pre-primary 
Kindergarten classes in private schools 


palle primary chooks | his) td мде аб ss 
ivate primary school Pe A dae en apii 


General 


Public complementary course . . . . , 
o o аена courses , 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Total Female Total Female 
1954/55 3 3 129 73 
1953/54 3 3 3 119 52 
1952/53 3 3 3 189 112 
1951/52 2 H 3 158 128 
1950/51 3 3 3 167 70 
1954/55 12 32 14 1118 81 
1954/55 3 13 6 532 216 
1954/55 15 45 20 1650 303 
1953/54 15 45 19 1 600 248 
1952/53 12 35 16 1312 181 
1951/52 9 32 13 1 236 165 
1950/51 12 39 13 1 236 130 
1954/55 1 4 - 65 3 
1954/55 2 8 4 66 21 
1954/55 3 12 4 131 24 
1953/54 3 12 4 115 al 
1952/53 3 9 2 66 16 
1951/52 2 5 as 33 4 
1950/51 1 2 та 11 2 
1954/55 1 1 1 82 m 
1954/55 3 3 2 11 Š 
1954/55 4 10 3 193 02 
1953/54 5 11 5 207 du 
1952/53 5 9 4 194 En 
1951/52 5 9 4 182 37 
1950/51 5 8 2 107 


1. Also covering vocational training for boys. 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of шыш ызды 
аук часа Total Female „Total Female 
Special 
Reform school 
Total . 1954/55 1 E ems 
POI AAN 1953/54 1 = 
на се de DS 1952/53 7 ane 
НИТЕ S uu 1951/52 as 
o9 4 x x S ES ` 1950/51 b Д 16 
Adult 


Public primary courses for adults 
Total. . .' 4 es 
” 
” . side 


n * * “є, ot Ph a K a 


1954/55 8 
1953/54 9 
9 
9 


EIE 
LE 
| 


1952/53 
1951/52 
1950/51 ; 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in thousand French francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure . . . . . . 164 900 
A. Current tees. i О ЫЛЕ mo lbs 58 400 
Central administration . . . . 3 700 
Primary education . . . . . 29 600 
Secondary education : 7900 
Vocational education . . . 1200 
Subsidies to private education . . 9 700 
Other current expenditure . . . 2300 
B. Capital expenditure. . . . . 6 500 


1. In addition, during the period 30 April 1946 to 1 February 1952, a 
sum of 85 million francs was paid from FIDES (Investment Fund 
for Economic and Social Development). 

2. Includes expenditure on physical education. 
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FRENCH TOGOLAND 
Trust Territory 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,080,000. 
Total area: 22,000 square miles; 57,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 49 per square mile; 19 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Official education before 1935. An educational system began 
to function in Togoland as soon as the Territory was placed 
under French mandate. It was at first entrusted to teachers 
from Dahomey, who used the curricula and methods applied 
in that Territory. Soon, however, Order No. 36 dated 
10 September 1920 established in Togoland a local body 
of native moniteurs (of both sexes). Candidates for this 
position had to hold the primary school certificate. 

The Order of 4 September 1922 organized official edu- 
cation in Togoland and set up a complementary course. 
This course was intended to prepare candidates for entrance 
to institutions for higher education in the Government- 
General of French West Africa, and pupils intending to be- 
come moniteurs in education or clerks in the various services. 

Order No. 274 of 16 May 1927 established in Togoland 
an education service as well as a post of inspector of 
education. The official schools were provided with a rational 
teaching organization (time-tables, curricula, discipline) by 
Order No. 516 dated 21 September 1927. A teacher training 
course for the advanced training of moniteurs was set up 
by Order No. 517 dated 21 September 1927. 

Order No. 364 dated 28 June 1928 prescribed the general 
organization of education in Togoland. Primary education 
comprised village schools, regional schools, home economics 
schools and courses for adults. Advanced primary education 
was represented by the cours complémentaire at Lomé, which 

rovides professional training for students of the locality. 

ocational education comprised the école professionnelle at 
Sokodé, the vocational sections attached to the regional 
schools, and the agricultural sections. 

Official education in Togoland was again reorganized b: 
Order No. 668 dated 27 October 1933 (primary and ad- 
vanced primary education) and by Order No. 669 dated 
27 October 1933 (vocational education) Order No. 668 
provided for an examination at the end of that section of 
primary schooling known as the elementary course, and 
instituted, at the end of the next section known as the 
middle course, a certificat d'études primaires élémentaires 
similar to that granted in France. 


Official education since 1935. Order No. 32 dated 18 J. anuary 
1935 reorganized official education in Togoland; with 
various later modifications, it still governs the general 
organization of education. 

As regards the teaching body, Order No. 267 dated 
28 May 1945 (modified by Orders No. 396 of 21 May 1946 
and Nos. 985 and 986 of 18 December 1949) reorganized 
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Official exchange rate: 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.57 U.S, dollar 
(approx.). 


the upper category of local teachers. Order No. 175 dated 
1 March 1949 organized in Togoland the certificat d'aptitude 
pédagogique and established an upper category of teachers 
for the Tertiary. 

Order No. 964 dated 30 November 1950 laid down the 
curricula of elementary primary education, by adapti 
French curricula to local conditions. y 


Examination system. New regulations were provided for the 
primary school certificate by Order No. 403 dated 30 July 
1945 and Order No. 227 of 24 March 1949 (modified in 1950 
and in 1951); this certificate is now the equivalent, in Togo- 
land, of what it was in France up to 1943. 

Order No. 718 dated 9 September 1949 instituted an en- 
trance examination to the first class of secondary institutions 
(numbered the sixth class in the French system). The exami- 
nation is comparable to the corresponding one in France, 

The examination for the lower secondary leaving certifi- 
cate, the brevet élémentaire, was instituted by Order No. 465 
dated 15 June 1950, and French provisions governing this 
examination were made applicable to Togoland by Order 
No. 769 of 27 November 1951. 


Training and supervision of teachers. Order No. 70 dated 
13 February 1945 (modified in 1951) organized a cours 
normal de moniteurs at Atakpamé. The Ecole normale 
d'Atakpamé prepared future primary teachers; those ob- 
taining the brevet élémentaire are appointed assistant 
teachers; the others become moniteurs. , 

Order No. 550 dated 22 April 1949 organized primary 
instruction, and Order No. 870 of 3 November 1950 set up 
two inspectorates, for South Togoland and North Togoland 
respectively. 


Private education. Private education has followed the запи 
general evolution as official education. Order No. 311 o 
17 June 1929 organized Catholic private education, and the 
Order of 14 February 1930 Protestant private education. 
Private education has been reorganized several ШТ 
mainly by Order No. 670 of 27 October 1933, Order No. 6 
of 30 October 1942, and Order No. 653 of 1943. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Since Togoland, a territory placed under mandate and S 
under trusteeship, had no constitution of its own, 
constitutional basis for educational administration was d 
of metropolitan France, ie. education was free and n 
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denominational. Since the installation of the autonomous 
Republic of Togoland, the administration of primary edu- 
cation has become a responsibility of the Togoland Govern- 
ment alone. The essential objective remains the progressive 
development of schooling. 

Education is not compulsory, save for the sons of chiefs 
and of officials. The latter are obliged to send their children 
to class if they do not want to lose their family allowances, 
The greatest obstacle to general compulsory education is 
a financial one (school buildings, teachers’ salaries, ma- 
terials). The percentage of children enrolled in school 
increases every year (it is now about 50 per cent); but it 
is not yet possible to make attendance compulsory, since 
the budget cannot all at once support the resulting ex- 
penditure on education, which would become about double 
what it is now. 

Official primary education is financed entirely from the 
Territorial budget (staff salaries, building, materials, school 
supplies and books). The Investment Fund for Economic 
and Social Development (FIDES) makes a substantial 
contribution to school building. 

Primary education is subsidized from the local budget so 
far as teachers’ salaries and material are concerned. The 
subventions for teachers represent 65 per cent of the basic 
teaching salary in official education (exclusive of allow- 
ances). The subvention for material varies according to 
financial resources. FIDES also subsidizes the building of 
private primary schools. Parents of pupils in private schools 
must contribute to the purchase of books and supplies. 

Official and private primary schools are inspected by 
primary inspectors, These have the same functions as their 
metropolitan colleagues. There are three primary inspector- 
ates in Togoland (south, centre and north), but only two 
of these posts are filled (the south and centre inspectorates 
being regarded as one). Primary inspectors hold the metro- 
politan or the overseas certificat d'aptitude à l'inspection 
primaire. They are assigned to serve in the Territory. 

School medical inspection has just been established. It 
takes the form of frequent examinations, carried out bya 
medical inspector assisted by visiting nurses. The medical 
inspector is an African doctor from the health service and 
is under the authority of the local secondary school 
inspector. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


There are no institutions providing pre-primary education 
for children aged between 3 and 6. A few nurseries are 
financed from the budgets of private associations or by the 
private education system. The curricula are left to the 
initiative of each institution. 


Primary schools 


Urban and rural primary education comprises six years of 
study, with the possibility of repeating a class. | 
According to the size of the locality, primary institutions 
assume different forms; the one-class school (the two years 
of the preparatory course given together); the two-class 


school (preparatory course and elementary course); the 
three-class school (preparatory, elementary and middle 
courses); the school providing the complete cycle (with 
subdivision of the various classes: preparatory course—first 
and second years; elementary course—first and second 
years; middle course—first and second years). 

Official primary education is based on that of France, 
with the following differences: the preparatory course lasts 
two years, and there is no school-leaving class. Private 
primary education is organized similarly, 

Children are admitted at the age of 6. The larger towns 
have separate schools for boys and girls. In smaller com- 
munities, classes are mixed. 

According to the regulations, the classes must not contain 
more than 60 pupils in the preparatory course, 50 in the 
elementary course, and 40 in the middle course. But in 
practice these figures are often exceeded. 

The authorities have devoted attention to the problem of 
backward children, and children may enter the preparatory 
course up to the age of 10 (this is, however, an exception), 
Moreover, classes may be repeated. 

The present educational policy is to make the three-class 
school the rule. In villages with a small population, the 
schools provide only the preparatory course, and pupils 
complete their primary studies at schools in larger villages 
of the district. 

Togoland being an essentially agricultural country, there 
is no difference between urban and rural education. The 
curricula are simply adapted to the regional environment 
by the teachers, under the supervision of primary inspectors. 

The school year begins оп 15 October and ends on 14 J uly. 
Christmas and Easter holidays are of the same duration as 
in France. The class day lasts for six hours; it begins at 
8 a.m. and ends at 5 p.m. (three-and-a-half hours of class 
in the mornings; two-and-a-half hours in the afternoon). 


Curricula and methods. The official programme of studies for 
primary education is the metropolitan curriculum, adapted 
to local conditions. 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE 


(in hours) 
Course 

poten Preparatory Elementary Middle 
Ethics and civic instruction . — . 1 50min, 1 
French language . . . . 64 6i 
Meaning ТОАТ ИТИ 10 64 34 
E AS 2} 2 1 
Naturéstudy 5... uc a V — H 3 
Atte esc M эе» 31 5 5 
History . Abriss — i 11 
Geography USO Т — 1 1 
Drawing and manual training 1 1 b 
Singing өг eV Cay eile 1 1 1 
Physical education . 2 ГЫ ti 
Directed activities . AN “oy 
Recreation |. . . . . E E 2% 
Total 30 30 30 


The teaching methods are those defined in the metro- 
puree cheat’ instructions of 1923 and 1938. The curricula 
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for boys and for girls are the same except that, for girls, 
craftsmanship and agriculture are replaced by sewing and 
home economy. 


Examination system. The promotion examination is or- 
ganized at the end of the school year: however, for pro- 
motion to the class immediately above, account is en 
of the pupil’s work throughout the school year. | 

Primary studies lead to the certificat d'études primaires 
élémentaires (primary school-leaving certificate), granted 
after an examination similar to that of the former metro- 
politan CEPE. 

In order to enter secondary school, pupils must pass an 
examination which is common to all primary schools. In 
conformity with metropolitan principles, this examination 
is open to all children who meet the age requirement. 

An individual school file is kept for each pupil. It contains 
all information regarding his work, physical development, 
health, etc. These files enable parents to follow the progress 
of their children. 


Teaching sE The members of the teaching body must 
hold the following diplomas: certificat d'études primaires 
élémentaires, for moniteurs; brevet élémentaire or brevet 
d'études du premier cycle, for assistant teachers; baccalauréat 
or brevet supérieur, for teachers of the higher category. 

No special diploma is required for heads of schools. 
Appointments are made on the proposal of the primary 
inspector, account being taken of the qualities and aptitude 
of the candidate. 

Teachers are trained: for official schools, at the Ecole 
normale d'Atakpamé; for Catholic schools, at the Ecole 
normale de Togoville; for Protestant schools, at the Cours 
normal évangélique. For admission to these various insti- 
tutions, students must pass a competitive test of the level 
of the secondary school entrance examination (concours 
d'entrée en sixiéme). Annual refresher courses are organized 
to supplement the training of teachers. 

Teachers in public education are appointed by the Prime 
Minister on the proposal of the Minister of Public Edu- 
cation. They have the status of regular civil servants and 
receive retirement pensions at the end of their career. 
Promotions are made by selection or by seniority; a suc- 
cessful examination or a diploma is required for promotion 
from one category to another. 

Staff transfers are decided by the Minister of Public 
Education on the proposal of the Director of Education, 
according to the needs of the service. They take into account 


the teacher's aptitude for teaching a specific 
directing a school. mdi class or for 

The teachers are classified in the following categori 
principal teachers (holders of the baccalauréat or di a 
supérieur, appointed after a competitive examination), 
teachers of the upper category (holding the bacc, lauri 
the brevet supérieur or the certificat d'aptitude pédagogi ш), 
assistant teachers (holding the brevet élémentaire per 
brevet d'études du premier cycle, as well as the certifica 
d'aptitude pédagogique élémentaire); moniteurs (recruited h 
competitive examination from among holders of the E 
mary school certificate); temporary moniteurs (persons 
holding the primary school certificate, who can enter the 
moniteur category after passing the relevant competitive 
examination). 

Salaries vary according to the grade and category of the 
official (salary scales are employed, as in France), They are 
uniform throughout the Territory, but the residence allow. 
ance varies according to the district of the teachers 


assignment. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS 


The general trend is towards the extension of schooling to 
the whole population, the accelerated schooling of girls and 
the use of the most recent metropolitan teaching methods, 
Every effort is made to provide full primary education to 
an essentially icultural population, without alienating it 
from its natural role (ambitions of an official career, which 
seem to be the rule with holders of the certificat d'études 
primaires élémentaires, should not be too much encouraged). 

It is now planned to transform the first-year preparatory 
course (hitherto regarded as an ordinary class for learning 
the techniques of reading, writing and arithmetic) into à 
class devoted purely to initiation in the French language; 
the present second-year preparatory course will them be 
come the true equivalent of the metropolitan preparatory 
course. 
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Sources. France. Rapport annuel du gouvernement francais 
à l’ Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur l'administration 
du Togo placé sous la tutelle de la France; Institut national 
de la statistique et des études économiques, Annuaire statis- 
tique de l’ Union française outre-mer 1939-1949 and Annuaire 
statistique de l’Union française 1949-1954. Togo. Service de 
l'enseignement. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total of 60,976 pupils were enrolled in all the primary and 
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secondary schools, including vocational and teacher training 
schools, a school for delinquents, and evening Me 
adults. This means about 6 per cent of the total рор 
going to some kind of school. Less than one-fourth 0 ШОШ 
popis were girls. Total school enrolment increase © i 
1 per cent between 1950 and 1954, the increase MC 
to 60 per cent in the case of girls’ enrolment. (See 


m Table 2 that 


e-fold 


Primary enrolment trends. It may be seen fro: таай 


primary school enrolment has grown more 
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since 1938, and has more than doubled since 1948. As a territorial funds, 3 million was for capital expenditure, and 


result, there are now about 22 pupils enrolled for every 100 the rest for current expenses, distributed roughly as follows: 
children 5-14 years old in the estimated population. In primary education, 44 per cent; secondary general edu- 
1938, this enrolment ratio was barely 7. cation, 15 per cent; vocational education, 3 per cent; teacher 

1 1 training, 4 per cent; higher education, 6 per cent; subsidies 
Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for education in to private schools, 17 per cent; central administration, 
1955 amounted to about 330 million C.F.A. francs, besides 2 per cent; special and adult education, 1 per cent; and the 
32 million francs from the Investment Fund for Economic remaining 8 per cent for other current expenses. (See 


and Social Development (FIDES). Of the total amount from Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled. 
i i Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year dat aee sd e VENT AS NET 
Pre-primary 
Kindergarten classes attached to primary schools 
Total. . АИО ЖЄ 1954/55 ... 6 606 560 
. * . б б e a oas A A 1953/54 ... 9 982 604 
mos е ООСО ЧИИ 1952/53 + aja 10 889 543 
P» x . . . . . PA EPF a PPM SS =... 1951/52 ... 9 . 661 344 
» ORC EST qeu et By, 1950/51 sss 13 m 1132 454 
Primary 
Pri 'hools, public > РОА АЫ 1954/55 202 523 29 144 5 862 
Primary schools, private i a ыссы. ES Re MURUS 188 516 27650 6270 
Total . o a ` Y 1954/55 390 1039 56 794 121. 
" . AMANE CMS 1953/54 351 956 51715 10 767 
` . 1952/53 333 896 41626 9378 
” ` 1951/52 285 790 43151 8471 
» зе L AGR е. 1950/51 254 111 40 031 7491 
Secondary 
General 
i 58 
Secondary schools, public. A Сы Aii a 1954/55 2 418 
Secondary schools, private . і. + +» 04 oe o 1954/55 2 . .. 25 TH 
otal. о LITE NE de . 1954/55 4 mm ... FA i 
woo eoo a a A e mr 1953/54 4 ... ... 
e . cw s . . 1952/53 4 .. vi 5 
» ae ee . pus ve 1951/52 4 б o ie 
"o e е: l ls ene e Bay A was 1950/51 4 ... m 
Vocational 
Technical course .- 5. 5:2 9 FIER ER DR SN DE 1954/55 s .. d: 10 
Commercial course.. ~ e: rp FE НО 1954/55 Li .. a 88 88 
Domestic science schools... + + + + + oe © 1954/55 a ex . di 88 
Vocational school . . . . . erra bte ages Ye 1954/55 5 m m 3 z 
Manual training centres. . . A MS: 1954/55 n E one 470 98 
Total... s 1954/55 ... 450 113 
Pump eret . 1953/54 10 .. ... n D 
» ттк ME SE NE LI. 95258 9 K ES 401 8 
" Do.» AAA Vero Erle 9552 9 6 35 El 
$ PIE ые MES сөн a|, 2195051 1 AH : 
Teacher training 
i 1954/55 1 . 121 33 
Normal school, public... 0. 0. 04 + + +. tied 3 7 292 20 
Normal schools, private EEUU TUA LES 19 ns 3 5 413 
Total. | a na p ЕЕ 1954/! s " 
* *^ ATRÁS S KÉ 1953/54 3 . 316 39 
sc ОЕ wo. o 1952/53 3 M 016 3 
^ É сез 1 | 1951/52 3 v alr 19 
ИШЕ И е а RES C V : z | 2950/51 3 . : 


including 20 girls). 
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part i i їз, 
1. One normal school (134 male students) and one teacher training course with an associated complementary course (158 student 
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ma Teaching staf [Sedans — 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of == =e mu x 
Special 
hir far Sent COREE rc Gare nhu e nes eid 1954/55 1 — 18 5 
чу E Vb ot КАШ ЛИНЕ bhi) НІ тасз/ев 1 = 20 a 
as А СИВ SURGE 102/53 1 = 16 y 
DN TEENS Er CH sas В: Еа 1 = 18 = 
ashe o Ran aaa ME 1950/51 1 sas 14 3 
Adult 
haa li г | „а 
теры бозды ыы ЫШЫ: 2 69 = 1680 E 
ncm qa TE ces uel AR 1952/53 175 = 2718 NS 
writes un sine сасын E 1951/52 165 hi 2 526 ! 
EMI өл B ra on Tali 1950/51 z 2134 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary Scmoors | 
Estimated 
A s А Prim 
Year тшт Канык enrolment 
(thousands) (thousands) эн 
1938 10.9 164 7 
1944 16.9 192 9 ] 


30.9 205 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure 


Vocational education 


Territory FIDES! 
Total expenditure | , o, 361 531 329 532 Бе 
A. Current it Sg a re. ore 26 532 
Central administration | | = n. 7 083 Š 
Primary education . | à ЖЕТ, 144 086 
Secondary education Ma an 48 595 


E ... 10 87 
Teacher training б сь baw. n 210 
Higher education. ü ` 20 103 
Special and adult education s ee 2933 
Subsidies to private education » S 55 000 
Other current expenditure , 9 ex 26 020 x 


B. Capital expenditure. . . |. 3000 


1. Investment Funds for Economic and Social Development. 2. Probably for capital expenditure. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 18,729,000. 
Total area: 1,789,186 square miles; 4,633,985 square kilometres, 
Population density: 10 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The principal events may be summarized as follows: 

1816. Opening of the first school at Saint-Louis-du-Sénégal 
by a layman, Jean Dard. Experiments in teaching in the 
local languages. 

1830. Ballin organized teaching in French. Mother Jahouvey 
opened the first Catholic school. 

1841. The Ploérmel Brothers settled in French West Africa. 
Opening of secondary colleges. 

1848. Plans for an arts and crafts school put forward. First 
school for girls. 

1855. Establishment of a school for the children of the 
leading families. 

1857. Faidherbe instituted State schooling, by the Decree 
of 31 March 1857. 

1860. There were 860 pupils in Senegal, including 200 girls. 

1882. Schools first opened in the Sudan (Galliéni and 
Archinard) (880 pupils by 1900). 

1887. Schools first opened in Dahomey. 

1890. Schools first opened in Guinea. 

1897. Schools first opened on the Ivory Coast. 

1903. The Decree of 24 November 1903 is the Constitution 
for primary schooling. It provided for the establishment 
of three types of primary school—village schools, regional 
schools and urban schools leading to the certificat d'études 
(primary school certificate). 

The following types of school were also established at 
the secondary rd: upper primary schools, vocational 
schools and teacher training schools. This reform brought 
about a non-denominational system of education. 

1912-13. Governor-General Ponty established the inspec- 
torate of education, to ensure the same standard of 
education in the various territories. 

1913. Foundation of the review Education africaine. 

1924. The reform of 1 May 1924 limited the Governor- 
General's powers in regard to education. 

1927. Curricula were brought in line with those of metro- 
politan France. Studies for the brevet élémentaire. and 
ME supérieur were organized in the teacher training 
colleges. 

1929-30. Establishment of higher technical education, and 
the School of Medicine. 

1945. Curricula and time-tables were adapted to local 
needs. 

1950. New curricula and time-tables introduced. Establish- 
ment of the French West Africa Academy and of the 
Institut des hautes études (Institute for Advanced Studies). 
Decree on compulsory schooling. , 
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National income (1951 estimate): 161,751 million C.F.A. francs. 
Official exchange rate: 100 C.F.A, francs = 0.57 U.S. dollar 


(approx.). 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


School attendance in French West Africa depends on geo- 
graphical, social and economic factors. Territories are so 
scattered, so diverse in character and so sparsely populated 
—some of them even having a semi-nomadic population— 
that expenditure on education is high in comparison with 
the small economic resources. 

The main aims are: the quantitative extension of primary 
schooling through the establishment of schools and the con- 
version of existing schools into school units of three or six 
classes; the development of technical education, for the 
training of skilled workers and technicians; the training of 
leaders, in secondary and higher educational establish- 
ments; the promotion of adult education, in order to foster 
a sense of civic and social responsibility. 

Education is free in all State schools. Most of the pupils 
in secondary and higher educational establishments hold 
scholarships. 

Primary schooling is the basis of the whole educational sys- 
tem. Its two aims, which are sometimes contradictory, may 
be summed up as follows: evolution of the African popie 
within their traditional framework, and creation of rural 
leaders and skilled craftsmen; and the preparation of the 
most gifted pupils for secondary and technical education. 

The Decree of 8 August 1949 stipulates that school 
attendance is compulsory until the full quota of pupils for 
the preparatory stage of primary schools has been reached, 
Article 8 states that parents and guardians of children of 
primary school age who are certified as truants are liable 
to imprisonment not exceeding five days and/or a fine not 
exceeding 1,200 francs. | 

The operational cost of primary schools is financed from 
the budget of each territory. 

School building is financed partly from the tax for the 
cercle (administrative district) and partly from the French 
Investment Fund for Economic and Social Development 
(FIDES). i 

State education is entirely free, whilst private schools 
receive subventions. ! А 

Primary school inspectors аге responsible for the іпврес- 
tion of all schools, both state and private, in their inspectoral 
district (circonscription). They have to pass a competitive 
examination which is the same as or similar to, that for 
inspectors in metropolitan France. French West Africa has 
30 inspectoral districts. The schools are also visited by the 
secondary school inspectors, each in his own district, by the 
Chief Education Officer (Recteur), and sometimes by 
inspectors-general on tour from France. 
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The medical inspection service for schools is now being 
organized. Medical supervision and vaccinations are pro- 
vided by the local health services. 

Sports inspection services also operate in several terri- 
tories. 


ORGANIZATION 


Education is free, and French is the medium of instruction. 
Local languages may be used for adult education. No 
distinction is made between ethnic groups, and any African 
may be admitted to any school, subject only to his passing 
the prescribed entrance examinations. 

Primary schooling lasts from between six to eight years 
and leads to the elementary primary certificate (certificat 
d'études primaires élémentaires); as a rule, pupils enter 
school at the age of 6 and leave at 14. 

The best pupils in the upper classes of primary schools 
may, when between 11 and 14 years of age, sit for the 
competitive entrance examination to the first year class in 
lycées and technical colleges, apprenticeship centres and 
teacher training centres. 

Primary education comprises three stages— preparatory, 
elementary and upper primary. 

Curricula are of the same standard as in France, but are 
adapted to local conditions. They include the following 
subjects and allocation of time per week: 

fuu stage: moral training, 45 minutes; reading, 
9 hours; writing, 23 hours; French language, 74 hours; 
sensory exercises, 23 hours; arithmetic, 4 hours; as well as 
singing, drawing and physical training. 

lementary stage: moral training, 1 hour; reading, 
6 hours; writing, 2 hours; French language, 6 hours; 
history, 4 hour; geography, 1 hour; arithmetic, 4 hours; 
observation exercises, 1 hour; and singing, drawing and 
Physical training. 

Upper primary stage: moral training and civics, 1 hour; 
reading, 4 hours; writing, 1 hour; French language, 6 hours; 
history, 1 hour; geography, 1 hour; arithmetic, 5 hours; 
elementary science, hours; and manual work, drawing, 
singing and physical training. 


In rural schools, half a day per week is set aside fo 
practical work in the school garden. In addition, the a, n 
cultural and educational services maintain contact hs 
each other for the purpose of adapting theoretical instruc. 
tion to local needs in [ешш 

The prim course concludes with the test fo 
Pedy Ка) certificate (certificat. d'études primaire 
covering the work done in the second year of the upper 
primary stage. 

The textbooks adapted to Africa, its needs and curricula 
meet all the requirements of modern school books, 

Girls’ classes have special time-tables and curricula, with 
a strong emphasis on domestic science as from the second 
year of the elementary stage. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are trained in teacher training 
schools which provide general education to upper second: 
level (baccalauréat) plus professional training, and teacher 
training courses which provide lower secondary education 
(brevet) plus professional training. French West Africa has 
26 teacher training establishments. The staff of State schools 
consists of three categories: primary teachers (who must 
have obtained their baccalauréat and a teachers diploma 
(certificat d’aptitude pédagogique); assistant teachers (stu- 
dents who have obtained the brevet in the teacher training 
courses and also have professional training); and moniteurs 
(pupils who have gone through the teacher training courses 
without obtaining the brevet). 

Heads of schools are selected from among primary school 
teachers. 

Staff in each category is divided into various grades, each 
of which has several steps, so that the teachers receive 
automatic salary increases throughout their career. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de l'Union ee 
çaise outre-mer 1939-49 and Annuaire statistique de l'Union 
francaise 1949-1954; Ministére de la France d'outre-mer, 
Enseignement outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de l'enseigne- 
ment et de la jeunesse. Afrique Occidentale Francaise. 
Direction générale de l'enseignement, l'éducation africaine, 


nouvelle série, no. 38. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment at all levels of education, including courses for 
adults, totalled about 296,000, which is less than 2 per cent 
of the population. Of this total, 268,000 were primary school 
pupils, with 23 per cent girls; 17,000 were enrolled in 
secondary, vocational and teacher training schools, with 
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an over-all proportion of 23 per cent girls; 407 students in 
higher education, with 17 per cent girls; and an estimate: 
10.000 in adult education courses, proportion of women 
unknown. Data on teachers are very incomplete, but there 
were 6,391 teachers in the primary schools, with an a 
ratio of 42 pupils per teacher. Between 1950 and 1954, 
primary school enrolment increased 57 per cent; secondary 
school enrolment, including vocational and teacher training, 
exactly doubled; and the number of students in higher 
education more than three times. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives additional data Ei 
primary education since 1937. It is seen that the to as 
enrolment in 1954 was three-and-a-half times as ine ^ 
the 1937 enrolment, and that the ratio of primary scho! 
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pupils to the child population 5-14 years old has increased 
from barely two in 1937 to about five for the period 1950-54, 


Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for education in 
1956 amounted to 6,226 million C.F.A. francs, or about 
330 francs per inhabitant. This amount includes 5,289 
million francs from territorial budgets and 937 million 
francs from the federal budget, but does not include sums 
allotted by FIDES (Investment Fund for Economic and 


Social Development). Apart from capital expenditure, 
amounting to 294 million francs (not including FIDES), 
the distribution of the total expenditure was roughly as 
follows: primary education, 41 per cent; secondary, 
vocational and teacher education, 31 per cent; higher 
education, 10 per cent, subsidies to private schools, 6 per 
cent; central administration, 4 per cent; other current 
expenses, including physical education, 8 per cent. (See 
Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of == =m nu — 
‘otal 'emale ‘otal 'emalo 
Primary* 
Primary schools, public... 1954/55 1257 4552 m 188 585 41181 
Primary schools, private en оа AS Ten 1 © A un Vo | x 2 "i 4 
POE sl : : 5 1953/4 1562 m 239 841 51215 
Ж f í t 2 1952/53 1400 216 543 47444 
» o.c s o0 oer NR MERE 1951/52 1264 189 841 39 591 
Haee ee m uro Ress 1950/51 1130 re v 170 378 27542 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools, public . . . . . . 0. s 1954/55 25 441 s 1031 1425 
Secondary schools, private . . . e . . . . . 1954/55 19 2128 Hd 2417 934 
E . Li деке ATA e аах 1954/55 44 1569 A 9448 2359 
chee =: belied ИЯ 44 au 3 310 859 12445 
но SPESE І 1952/53 42 Ae *8 996 1 995 
М : PAM Eco a TY 38 E “a 37700 304 
б š 3 1 A no 1950/51 30 Ue d 16435 "1193 
Vocational 
Technical schools , у a) Sc NE 1954/55 8 ias К. 1203 i 
Apprenticeship centrem- . wt ew НАДЫ 1954/55 19 A E a EG 
Manual training centros; > l, TES 1954/55 74 mm ... nf 169 
Vocational courses . S ni Foes ES 1954/55 8 312 91 
ther vocational schools ra ЛЫ; 135432 at . ue $356 1139 
Tol. . 2 0 EE pc deat Lus 1 "s : I im 
" ee 1952/53 101 ae 3815 862 
me ES x XN 1951/52 81 3302 419 
s ` + жез Dai MUD iba: QU RUE 30% н 
MM TENE EQ D, 1950/51 80 s 
Teacher training 
208 
Normal schools, public MP oso urn EST 1954/55 4 190 Е 
Teacher training courses, public . o Boi En RC ЫП a ] { 151 
'eacher traini , private 3 2 e ... 
“etal st. a а ОИ š 1954/55 28 s m 2676 
"i а aB aL 1953/54 28 5 s im 
» . 5 Lae КЕ Š ЖОЛУ у 1952/53 27 Hh Sa sal 
5 pren : 11 1 | 1951/52 26 ўзы 55. s 
š 2 figs 2k 2 [ 1950/51 | 28 s E us 


1. Including data on kindergartens (1,227 pupils, including 638 girls, in 2. Including data on teacher training schools. 


public schools and 4,477 pupils, including 2,285 girls, in private 
8chools in 1954/55). 
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3 dors Students enrolled 

Level of education and type of institution Em x І 

Higher | 
Sehol o£ Yaw es) ren Mag we. iia ME 1954/55 H 171 26 
School of medicine and pharmacy . . . . . . 1954/55 1 70 12 

Behüol ofisciencas 4 шл Label tina Sacs 1954/55 1 108 20 j 
School of letters . . , SC EN SU T 1954/55 1 58 П 
Е ИТ ee Z EIN уг, 1954/55 4 407 69 
mcd cage Рс a ae pi е аа 1953/54 4 392 56 
qp er Soc: Ero аббый эфа 1952/53 4 281 5 
Wisata qh Tos a ytaka "ae uet gs 1951/52 4 258 6 
ЕО RESCUE ` YS NA aes y oue 1950/51 4 135 33 

Adult 

ас" n ^ scar Mo: *10 000 T 


3. No data available for the years previous to 1954/55. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ривс AND PRIVATE PmrMARY Scmoors 


Pupils Estimated 

i Schools discs z emen | child'population | Primary 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ( (thousands) ) ratio 
1937 or 11316 E 74 081 148 74.1 3735 2 
1945 ey! 106 900 n 
1947 5t 12 139 ‘ 121 192 143 119.8 3999 3 
1949 827 "m "m 131 406 "T 
1950 1130 12 578 170 378 150 
1951 1264 13 137 189 841 145 
1952 1400 13 645 216 543 143 217.0 4371 5 
1953 1 562 13 748 239 847 ^45 


1954 1701 6391 ... 268 146 42 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1956 (in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


"i и А un Source of funds 
t 
MC ы-ы T Territorial budgets Federal budget 
Totalexpenditure . . , . , 16 225 857 5289192 936 665 
A. Current ете 5932 217 5035 552 896 665 
Central istration . 2. | 217 335 176 939 40 396 
Primary education . . | | Í 2 439 264 2 439 264 = 
Secondary education e ЁК, 826 944 826 944 = 
Vocational education . ` | | 578 798 367 819 210 979 
Teacher training . | | . . 424 047 424 047 e 
Higher education . . . i l 621 694 — 621 694 
Physical education . . | . | 55 816 37 220 18 596 
Subsidies to private education | | 328 703 328 703 = 
Other current expenditure . . | 439 616 434 616 5 000 
В, Capital pta ile НИ 1293 640 253 640 40 000 


1. Not including sums allotted by the Investment Fund for Economic and Social Development (FIDES). 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,776,000. 
Total area: 227,800 square miles; 590,000 square kilometres, 
Population density: 21 per square mile; 8 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


A Decree of 5 October 1896 made the use of French com- 
pulsory in primary schools in Madagascar. 

The first organic law, dated 16 April 1899, set out the 
subjects to be taught, and laid down the rules for the 
respective use of the vernaculars and French; private 
education was given rights identical with those of official 
education. 

The Decree of 25 March 1901 gave primary education 
a more markedly practical character (school gardens, work- 
shops attached to schools); it also set up three teacher 
training schools and established the teacher’s certificate 
(certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement); it further prescribed 
regulations for education provided by religious organi- 
zations more particularly as regards the mode of sub- 
sidization. 

The Decree of 14 January 1904 did away with subventions 
to private education. 

The Decree of 23 November 1906 reorganized private 
education, made the opening of new schools conditional on 
the grant of a permit, defined the status of day nurseries, 
and gave foreigners the right to teach in schools subject to 
certain conditions. 

The Decree of 14 February 1916 laid down the curricula 
to be followed, confirming the emphasis on manual work, 
and made detailed provision for the inspection of primary 
schools. 

By the Decree of 17 January 1929, education was made 
bilingual and attention was concentrated on the tool sub- 
jects; history and geography were removed from the primary 
school curriculum. 

The Decree of 14 October 1933 marked a reaction against 
the use of local vernaculars. French was given more promi- 
nence; a hard and fast curriculum was laid down, and the 
allocation of time to the different subjects prescribed. 

The enactments under which primary education is cur- 
rently governed are the following: for public education, 
the Decree of 12 November 1951 (curricula, hours of work, 
use of time, instructions); for private education, the Decree 


of 13 October 1952 and the Circular of 6 March 1953. 
POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Aims 


Primary education is directed to fitting the child for his 
natural social environment, while simultaneously affording 


MADAGASCAR 


Official exchange rate: 100 C.F.A. francs = 0.57 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


him access to culture and opportunities for acquiring 
practical knowledge. While it caters primarily for the main 
mass of the school population whose schooling will finish 
on the completion of primary education, a further aim is 
to identify an elite capable of going on to secondary and 
higher education. 


Compulsory education 


The Decree of 12 November 1951 provides that primary 
education shall last from the ages of 6 to 14 (and may be 
extended up to 15), and that *wherever the circumstances 
of a public primary school permit, school attendance may 
be made compulsory within a specified radius’. Compulsory 
attendance is being instituted over progressively wider 
areas around those localities with the requisite facilities, 
and the proportion of school-age children enrolled is already 
42 per cent. In point of fact the eagerness of the Malagasy 
peoples for education is such that, save in exceptional 
circumstances, coercive provisions are pointless. This is as 
true for the girls as for the boys. Attendance is checked by 
teachers and by the inspectorate. 

Attendance is compulsory only at primary school level. 
Schooling in public establishments is absolutely free, and 
this applies even to the supply of the personal equipment 
needed. 


Finance 


The costs of publie primary education are borne entirely 
by the authorities. The State finances major building 
operations under the economic and social development plan 
(FIDES), while the local budgets (general and provincial) 
take a very large share in financing the capital investment 
charges and are entirely responsible for meeting operational 
expenses. In addition, municipalities undertake responsi- 
bility for certain expenditures (a proportion of school 
requisites, remuneration of staff for supervised study). 
Private education (confessional or otherwise) receives 
assistance from the State (FIDES subventions for building) 
and from local budgets (grants in proportion to the number 
of teachers with approved qualifications). In addition, 
bonuses are payable in respect of examination results. The 
grants are used at the discretion of the recipients. 
Parents of pupils in public primary schools have no 
expenses whatsoever to bear. For children in private 
schools, the parents pay a fee which varies consi erably 
according to the mission concerned, and the locality. In the 
villages a part is paid to the teacher in kind, and the cash 
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payment required is often modest in the extreme (a few 
score francs per month); in the towns, on the other hand, 
money fees are relatively heavy (up to 1,000 francs per month). 


Supervision and control 


Public education. Primary school inspectors (at the date of 
writing, six in number) receive their training in the mother 
country (baccalauréat or licentiate, plus certificat d'aptitude 
secured by competitive examination); for the latter exam- 
ination there are no special preparatory courses in Mada- 
gascar. 

An inspector, who is head of the Territory's primary 
education service, co-ordinates and supervises the activities 
of provincial heads of service; another inspector is attached 
to him for special duties in connexion with information for 
teaching staff (notably the editing of an educational 
bulletin). At the head of each provincial service there is a 
provincial inspector who carries out important adminis- 
trative duties and supervises primary school staff; in this 
second task he has the assistance of a certain number of 
School inspectors (11 for the whole territory) who, appointed 
for their merit and experience, are either directly attached 
to him or are in charge of individual school districts. By 
this arrangement, public educational establishments can, 
for all practical purposes, be kept under regular and effec- 
tive supervision. 


Private education. Inspectors of public education are entitled 
to carry out technical and administrative inspections of 
private establishments, but in practice these checks are 
pur fortuitous, Schools run by missions are inspected 

y the religious authorities. Non-denominational private 
Schools have no separate inspection service. 


Health inspection. School health inspection extends to 
public and private establishments alike. It is carried out 
Systematically in the major centres; a travelling service, 
consisting of mobile health inspection teams with ample 
drip covers the rural schools regularly once a year. 
The anti-tuberculosis service (manned by specially qualified 
doctors under the supervision of the health service and 
working in liaison with the education authorities) is par- 
ticularly effective, as are also the smallpox vaccinations 
arrangements. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


The relatively undeveloped state of pre- rimary education 
is due to the fact that the authorities: bes the maximum 
of the available resources to primary education proper. 
Nevertheless there are a number of nursery classes or 
kindergartens—two at Antananarivo, three at Tamatave, 
two at Fianarantsoa and one at Majunga; financially they 
are the responsibility of the local administration, but they 
work under the same conditions (age of pupils, activities, 
training of staff) as in metropolitan France, 

In the towns there are also a very few nursery classes 
operated by private bodies, 
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Primary schools 


No distinction is made between urban and rural prim; 
education, and the course is of a uniform length of eight 
years (with an optional additional year). There are tWo 
varieties of school: French-style primary schools (operati 
on the same lines as in France, save that there is no classe 
de fin d'études primaires), and the ‘Madagascan’ prim: 
schools. In practice the two types are parallel, save for the 


initial class where the courses differ according as the 
children’s first language is French or Malagasy, Except in 
regard to a few points of detail (arising from the discretion 
allowed to the teacher in adapting the themes of lessons or 
exercises to local conditions), all primary schools are 
organized on identical lines; they are all mixed, no вех, 
гасе or religious discrimination exists, and there is no 
special class or section for backward, abnormal, exceptional 
or physically handicapped children, 

most respects, private schools follow the official line 
in organizational matters. However, the private sector 
includes large numbers of day nurseries (not recognized ag 
schools by the Administration), where children receive the 
first rudiments of schooling; these institutions employ staff 
of whom no more is required than ability to read and write 
Malagasy. 

The classes in an elementary primary school are termed 
as follows: first year preparatory, second year preparatory, 
first year elementary, second year elementary, first year 
middle, second year middle. The middle classes are not 
found in all schools, and have been started only since the 
reform of 1951, but their numbers are increasing rapidly. 
No maximum number of pupils per class is prescribed by 
regulation; the authorities recommend that numbers per 
class be kept below 50, but in practice this figure is greatly ` 
exceeded. A major consideration in the primary school 
expansion scheme is the need to absorb excess numbers by 
duplicating overcrowded classes. : 

That pupils were scholastically backward for their ages 
was long due to the teaching methods used, to the quality 
of the teachers, and to resistance by parents who, while 
most anxious to have their children educated, did not 
willingly send them to school before the age of 8 yet 
clamoured for the extension of primary schooling up to the 
age of 16 or even 18. The various measures promulgated 
in 1951 (amendment of curricula, decisive modernization 
of methods, training of teachers to a much higher academic 
and professional standard, lowering of the age of entry from 
8 to 6, and checking of vital statistics) are calculated to 
eliminate or at least attenuate these causes of retardation 
and are now visibly beginning to bear fruit. 1 

The proportionate distribution of primary schools зо 
ing to number of classes is as follows: one-class аг Д 
60 per cent; two-class schools, 20 per cent; multiple-class 
schools, 20 per cent. Ina country where the populations p 
thinly distributed and communications are difficult, E 
Concentration of pupils in multiple-class schools pron 
insoluble difficulties outside the large towns. The small rur: 
school of one, two or three classes is e impose 
by the facts of geography and demography. 2 

"The division of pride into term time and ко 
varies with the region, of which two are recognized: (a) b= 
upland region, where the academic year runs from 1 Octo 
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to 14 July with holidays distributed thus: Christmas and 
New Year, from the evening of 23 December to the morni 
of 3 January; Shrovetide, if Easter Sunday falls on or after 
8 April (in which case the schools close down from the 
evening of the Saturday preceding Shrove Tuesday until 
the morning of the Monday following it); Easter, 15 days, 
from the evening before Palm Sunday to the morning of 
the Monday following Low Sunday; Pentecost, if Easter 
Sunday falls before 8 April (when classes are released from 
the evening of the Wednesday before Pentecost to the 
evening of the Thursday following it; long vacation, from 
13 July to 30 September; (b) A coastal region, where the 
school year runs from 1 October to 31 July with the follow- 
ing holidays: Christmas and New Year, from 20 December 
to 3 January, both inclusive; one week in mid-February; 
1 April to 2 May, both inclusive; long vacation, 1 August 
to 30 September. 

In addition, all schools have one free day per week besides 
Sunday, varying with the locality and usually coinciding 
with the local weekly market day. Thus the total time of 
instruction during the year, in days, amounts to 182 days 
in the uplands and 178 on the coast. 

The working week is 273 hours in length in all schools. 
The size of the community and the extent to which homes 
are scattered determine whether the school day consists of 
a single session (8 a.m. to 1.30 p.m.) or of two sessions 
(8 to 11 a.m.; 2 to 4.30 p.m.). A system of staggered 
School hours is also used in crowded single-class schools; 
this enables the teacher to do more effective work. 

The status of the private schools is fixed by the Decree 
of 13 October 1952 and the Circular of 6 March 1953. They 
are entirely free to follow the curriculum and use the school 
books of their choice, but in practice their teaching arrange- 
ments tend to follow the official line. Teachers are required 
by the authorities to fulfil certain conditions as to age, 
health, moral character and university degrees. An official 
permit is required for employment in a private school. 


Curriculum and methods. The common official curriculum 
for all schools, urban and rural alike, which was appended 
to the Decree of 12 November 1952 was drawn up with two 
main considerations in mind: securing a standard of 
knowledge, on completion of primary education, comparable 
with that secured in schools in France; and avoiding any 
divorce of the Malagasy child from his natural background. 
The subjects taught and the hours per week devoted to 
each are shown in the table opposite. И 

Malagasy is the initial language of instruction for basic 
subjects, more particularly reading. As pupils move up the 
school, there is a progressive and carefully calculated shift 
from the use of the vernacular to that of French, the study 
of the former nevertheless continuing as it is of indisputable 
practical value and is also necessary for those pupils going 
on to secondary school (for the baccalauréat Malagasy 
counts as a modern language on the same footing as English, 
German or Italian). 

„Teachers use the officially approved methods (general 
directives of the French Ministry of Education, principles 
of the activity method of teaching) which they are taught 
in the teacher training schools; they are, however, left 
considerable discretion in interpreting those methods. 

Lessons are identical for boys and girls, except for manual 
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Course 
Subject 
Preparatory Elementary Middle 
hrs. mins. hrs, mins. hrs, mins. 
Moral and civic training . 0 50 0 50 0 50 
Reading че SIM 17 30 4 30 3 00 
Writing . . . v. 1 15 0 45 0 45 
French language 
Idiom, elocution . . 7 30 3 45 1 30 
Grammar. . . . — 1 00 1 15 
Vocabulary | | . = 1 00 1 30 
Orthography and con- 
jugatin. . . . — 1 00 1 30 
Recitation DUUM NE 1 15 1 00 1 00 
Composition . . . — — 1 00 
Malagasy language . +. — 1 30 2 00 
History HOOK REMIT E — 0 30 1 00 
Geography — 0 30 1 00 
Ашен 9 га 3 20 3 20 3 20 
General knowledge . . — 1 00 1 00 
ME O S c ТУ 0 50 0 50 0 50 
Drawing Pitt EVON 0 40 0 40 0 40 
Physical training TE 1 00 1 00 1 00 
Manual work Гр 1 40 2 40 2 40 
Recreation... a 1 40 1 40 1 40 
A NIRE d 27 30 27 30 27 30 


work. Religion has no place in the official system, which is 
secular. Methods and curricula in the lowest primary school 
class differ according as the first language of the children 
concerned is French or Malagasy: hence the need for 
separate classes for the two groups of children at this level. 


Examination system. Promotions from class to class within 
the primary school cycle are not by examination; they are 
decided by the teacher, on the strength of the whole year's 
work. In some schools an order of merit is drawn up on the 
basis of the monthly compositions and daily marks. 

The course leads to the certificat d'études primaires élé- 
mentaires, for which examinations are conducted under 
local arrangements in Madagascar in conformity with the 
1939 French norms. (Written tests: composition, coeffi- 
cient 3; dictation, coefficient 2; questions on the passage 
dictated, coefficient 2; arithmetic, coefficient 3; science, 
history and geography, coefficient 2; handwriting, marked 
from the dictation, coefficient 1/2. Oral tests: reading, 
coefficient 1; singing, coefficient 1/2; drawing, coefficient. 
1/2). In 1956, candidates to the number of 4,286 out of 
9,174 passed. h 

For admission to a secondary school, an entrance exami- 
nation of the French metropolitan type must be taken. 

There are no regulations requiring the keeping of records 
of individuals’ scholastic and physical progress, which is 
practised in a few schools only (large schools where the 
headmaster is freed of teaching duties and can devote 
himself to keeping such records up to date). Medical 
records, on the other hand, are kept as a matter of course 
wherever the school medical inspection service operates. 
There are various means whereby families can keep them- 
selves informed of the progress made by their children in 
school: report books signed periodically by parents and 
containing the remarks of the teacher; monthly or even 
daily exercise books signed by parents; regular contact 
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between parents and the school within various bodies 
(school co-operatives, parent-teacher associations). 


Teaching staff. The conditions for acceptance as a teacher 
in a public primary school are the following: age not less 
than 18; French nationality (by descent or by birth); clean 
record; good health (two medical certificates are required: 
of general physical suitability and of freedom from phthisis) ; 
possession of the baccalauréat, the brevet supérieur (higher 
certificate), the brevet élémentaire (elementary certificate), 
the diplóme complémentaire d'études secondaires (supple- 
mentary diploma of secondary education) or the certificat 
d'études du second degré (this last is a local qualification 
equal in standard to the entrance level for Class 4, modern, 
in secondary education). Headmasters must not be less than 
20 years of age. Teachers and headmasters are appointed 
by the High Commissioner of the French Republic in 
Madagascar. 

There are two levels of teacher training: (a) In teacher 
training sections of colléges d'administration. After a four- 
Year course of general study, corresponding to the cours 
complémentaires (short modern courses), student teachers 
holding the brevet élémentaire take one year's professional 
training; (b) In teacher training schools where candidates 
are trained for the higher teaching appointments under the 
same conditions as in metropolitan France. The general 
instruction here corresponds to that of the second cycle of 
modern secondary education. Students take a three-year 
course to qualify for the full baccalauréat (experimental 
Sciences); they then enter the professional training class 
where they prepare, in one Year, for the certificat de fin 
d'études normales (teacher training school leaving certifi- 
cate) and the certificat d'aptitude pédagogique (teacher's 
qualifying certificate). 

These arrangements, however, have been in force for only 
five years. The academic standard of staff who completed 
their training before 1951 is that of the certificat d'études du 
second degré, the technical qualification being the certificat 
d'a, они à l'enseignement. 

eiresher courses for primary school teaching staff are 
held throughout the Island. The object is to raise the 
general cultural level of those teachers who have not had 
the benefit, or all the benefit, of the modern type of training. 
Teachers-in-service can prepare for the brevet élémentaire 
either by correspondence or in classes, 

As regards technique, teachers are kept continually up 
to date through the monthly bulletin published by the 
Directorate of Education. In addition—and this is ex- 


servants. It is laid down by a Decree of 27 June 1952, which 
covers all questions of appointment, security of employ- 
ment, and retirement. The procedure for remuneration and 
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Teachers are placed in categories, according to th 1 
of their recruitment. The result is a hierarchy д 1 
within primary education with variations in Fa 
modes of promotion and remuneration, as follows {лз 
are uniform throughout the Island, and the figures ae 
do not include additional benefits such as family all dd 
or extra-duty allowances): Dr 

Local cadre (qualifications required: certificat dg 
second degré and certificat d 'aptitude o 
comprising four grades, in turn sub-divided (Grade 2, four — 
steps; Grade 1, three steps; senior grade, three steps; and 
principal grade, two steps). Promotion to a higher grade ig 
by selection, but is conditional upon a minimum of two 
years’ seniority in the lower grade; written grade promotions 
to a higher step are by seniority, subject to a minimum of 
two years’ service at the lower step; salary increases are 
thus automatic (initial index: 110, say 160,044 francs per 
year; final index: 250, say 404,244 francs per year), 

Senior cadre division (qualifications required: brevet 
élémentaire and certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement), with 
grades and within grade steps and conditions of promotion 
as for the local cadre (initial index: 150, say 246,588 francs 
per year; maximum index: 250, say 439,988 francs per 
year). 

Senior cadre division A (qualifications required: brevet 
supérieur or baccalauréat, and certificat. d'aptitude péda. 
&ogique) comprising (a) the regular cadre (equivalent to that 
of instituteurs in metropolitan France), with seven grades 
(initial index: 185, say 378,864 francs per year; maximum 
index: 360, say 774,888 francs per year); (b) the principal 
cadre (open to teachers of the regular cadre who have served 
for not less than five years as heads of school districts, 
directors of complementary courses or complementary 
course instructors) also with seven grades (initial index: 
268, say 553,344 francs per year; maximum index: 410, 
say 900,888 francs per year). The Administration also 
employs teaching assistants, whose status is laid down b 
the Decrees of 21 November 1955 and 26 December 1950. 

As regards private education, it has already been indicated 
that the right to teach in private schools is subject to the 
permission of the competent administrative services. The 
qualifications required for service in the public education 
system are also required for work in private schools. Pro- 
cedure for the remuneration of private school teachers 18 
extremely variable; it is not regulated except by the 
Labour Code. 


Welfare services 


In addition to the school health inspection service Rod 
referred to, mention should be made of the following: FS D 
co-operative system (each school has its own соора 
film service (central film libraries are maintained); 5c dult 
libraries mobile and non-mobile; school canteens, and aa 
education courses. All these ancillary and елы к 
ities are the responsibility of the Public Education Servi 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


As matters now stand with regard to schooling foka 
the problem of pre-primary education has not y 


tackled methodically; and this state of affairs is likely to 
continue for several years 200193 ; 

The only problem arising in connexion with primary edu- 
cation is that of optimum implementation of the structural 
reform introduced in 1951. While prosecuting the programme 
for extending school facilities, those concerned lay the main 
emphasis on the quality of the instruction: hence the 
growing attention paid to a high standard of teacher 
training, information and refresher facilities for serving 
teachers, and the introduction of classes terminales at 
primary school level (intermediate level classes preparing 
pupils for the leaving certificate and for entry into lycées 
Id colléges) in the largest possible number of schools. 

Incidentally, at a moment when the authorities are 
seeking to increase the well-being of the rural masses and 
are accordingly concentrating on production, the tendency 
is for primary schools to direct their efforts towards more 
extensive and detailed agricultural training. It became 
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apparent, on examination, that such training could not 
effectively be given by the primary school proper. But the 
work of the primary school can be Seen on an ex- 
tension basis, with adolescents who reach the age of 14 or 
15 with a solid educational grounding. Consequently, the 
policy now being pursued is one of post-scholastic training 
through the agency, on the one hand, of the school itself 
and, on the other, of peasant organizations. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de l’Union fran- 
çaise outre-mer 1939-1949. Madagascar. Direction de l'en- 
seignement. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Information for the school 
year 1954/55 is incomplete, but it may be estimated that 
there were about 300,000 pupils, or some 6.5 per cent of 
the total population, enrolled in schools of all levels. Less 
than 7,000 of these pupils were in schools above the primary 
level. The proportion of girls’ enrolment varied from 40 per 
cent in primary schools to about 11 per cent in secondary 
vocational schools. The increase in total primary school 
enrolment between 1950 and 1953 was about 15 per cent. 
In secondary and higher education, however, there was 
more than a doubling of enrolment between 1950 and 1954. 
(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives retrospective enrol- 
ment data on primary schools between 1931 and 1949. It 


seems that the enrolment increase during those years was 
barely enough to keep pace with the growing child popu- 
lation 5-14 years old. Thus the average enrolment ratio 
remained at 21. For the period 1950-53, the average ratio 
shows about 26 pupils enrolled in primary schools per 100 
children 5-14 years old. 


Educational expenditure. Total expenditure on education in 
1953 (fiscal year begins 1 July) amounted to nearly 1,860 
million C.F.A. francs. This includes some 1,632 million 
francs from provincial budgets and 227 million francs from 
FIDES (Investment Fund for Economic and Social Deve- 
lopment). Of the total amount, about 43 per cent was for 
pre-primary and primary education, 22 per cent for 
secondary education, 17 per cent for vocational education, 
3 per cent for higher education, and 2 per cent for physical 
training. Subsidies to private schools took up 6 per cent of 
the total expenditure, and central administration nearly 
4 per cent. "Bee Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions [ту Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
: 2 128 
Kindergarten, publie .  . =... M d 2 1 200 106 
indergarten, classes in public primary schools ЕНЕН do 49 49 2230 981 
dergarten classes in private primary schools Ten Es s. A n e 
Жо. „И, | eu asa 5 "i ¿9 59 2614 1315 
» 1953/ 1 23 "e 1 680 668 
: И. m e 
i 1950/51 1 19 ia 05 
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Teaching staff Stud: 
TS Number of "udents enrol} 
Level of education and type of institution School year онал Total Female Total p 
Primary 
Primary schools, public OF Lerner was OA. ota S 1954/55 1282 Б 181 548 68 
Pamay schools, Brivate zt уо ир» „ое TE 1954/55 744 . 93 278 42 НЬ 
Complementary courses, public . . . . . . . . 1954/55 E 6: ыч : 
Complementary courses, private. . . . + + . + 1954/55 85, 55 te 
ТЫКЕ ЕЕ. ТҮ d he 1954/55 2026 D. E. è 
Nest. x АМ АЧЫ = ee ES 1953/54 2021 4243 280955 nod 
ee donor cdm bar е 1952/53 1879 3902 263455 — *108100 
A deste e Te eod NEN 1951/52 1788 3746 256 347 100 092 
AA eee S MRE E AA 1950/51 1728 3474 244 003 95 754 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools, pubio . a Se $$ V . 1954/55 3 15 41 1161 ES. 
Secondary schools, private . . . . . . . . . 1954/55 8 45 9 1817 "m 
"Total. AE 1954/55 n 120 50 3578 es 
Ey Og AS байк а MEE: 1953/54 9 99 45 2947 e 
AA E AO te T 1952/53 9 96 *40 2118 +850 
Е A skies) Md ES E 1951/52 10 100 47 1991 84 
rcu o. cU aro ln. RR ME 1950/51 9 82 32 1648 663 
Vocationalt 
Technical schools, public . йк . . . . . q 1954/55 2 138 LE] 435 24 
Apprenticeship centres, publi a a EDO 1954/55 18 2144 ... 1530 119 
Vocational course, public . . . кс Tene qa 1954/55 1 . *134 54 
Agricultural schools, public . . . x rae 1954/55 4 sas г 95 nae 
Agricultural and forestry courses, public WER : 1954/55 1 ve РЕ 202 Үй 
‘Technical courses; ‘private’. о ОЛЕ А i 285: 1954/55 5 1 de *270 — 
Domestic science schools, private. . . . . | . l 1954/55. 2 š " *130 *130 
Vocational school; private... к, „лы. СОЧИ 1954/55 H Я bs Ber ues 
Total. . + IU NS ENEMIES 1954/55 4A ... ... 42396 19260 
W Yk ECM, UI Ts SIUS SEEING, AG 1953/54 40 vow ves 42115 £9170 
әш”? gahi . . зои 1952/53 39 .. 41834 4*90 
ээ: to "ҮЛЕ SE А 1951/52 26 ... ... 41662 4490 
эй us з о oo o9 ey op EE 1950/51 26 ... ... 41248 4*80 
Teacher training 
Teacher training courses, public 
A ТРОН LUE rd 1954/55 5 Wi owe 143 15 
et sie Ue ah OT vait 1953/54 5 E; 108 п 
ай cas la . vu ЮЗ 1952/53 5 des 118 11 
Ха. QU. E: : парео: 1951/52 3 Fa à 104 10 
e ie o e et: BR ror nd conis om cat 1950/51 3 E 100 6 
Higher 
BOON OE RW xs va ROB ааваа. 1954/55 1 18 = 144 26 
Géhoolofaclenee. э, аР > 1954/55 1 8 1 58 9 
School of letters A. + E 1954/55 1 4 1 16 14 
School of pharmacy % ww "iu: PA т. 5 1954/55 1 » “эк se 
Хайд. э РАЙ: Ad Er Chu à 1954/55 4 530 52 5218 15 
RET Tera z u 7 Зых ars 1953/54 4 530 52 154 0 
сайн a E 3 Á 1952/53 4 530 52 $147 i 
are a TT . è 1951/52 4 526 5] 5128 En 
bone, 4d A л РЫ» 1950/51 4 525 51 5106 
Special 
Special schools 6 
О ОА гт sime Medo |. 1904/58 3 6 2 Жз 65 
w Ë Ur О RIA NS 1953/54 3 6 2 *160 15 
wag Sot ex ТА. > 1952/53 3 6 2 110 70 
уч à Д р ee 1951/52 2 4 2 143 62 
ADS O tak i 1950/51 2 4 2 m 


1. There were in addition, some 100 manual training centres attached to 3. Part-time onl: 
primary schools. Furthermore, data on private schools are in- 4. Public Deci 
complete. 5. Not including school of pharmacy. 


2. Not including part-time teachers. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary ScHoors 


Teachers! Pupils: i 
pi Estimated ; 
Total Per cent female Total® Per teacher (thousands) nao ratio 
TS ES sind 172902 ae 173 825 21 
on " 185 186 X 186 876 21 
1948 ss + 182 516 
is ra a 117710 
1 ; 2n 98 999 20 
1548 : we 210 637 à e е 
1949 : 2 229 069 3 
1950 1728 3474 24 244003 70 
1981 1788 3746 25 256 347 68 
1982 1879 3902 үз 263 455 68 261. %3 af 
1953 2021 4243 Ek 280 953 66 


1, Includes complementary courses, 


2. For 1931-49, including Comoro Islands, 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in thousand C.F.A. francs) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total 

FIDES: Provincial budgets 

Total expenditure . . . . 1859 580 227 109 1 632 471 

A. Current expenditure 1537 547 — 1537 547 
Central administration Bec 67 689 = 67 689 
Pre-primary and primary education 2799 292 98 945 2700 347 
Secondary education MA *399 809 52195 1341 614 
Vocational education " 310 366 60 969 249 397 
Teacher training Буз: "К E un 
Higher education T 61 750 15 000 46 750 
Special education & di 2 un = a 
Physical training... 43 138 I 43 138 
Subsidies to private education 110 300 = 110 300 
Other current expenditure 67 236 y 67 236 

B. Capital expenditure 322 033 227 109 94 924 


IX co o J... 


3. Expenditure for special education is included in expenditure for 


1, Investm 
2. Expend: 


primary and secondary education, 


ent Fund for Economic and Social Development. 9 
iture for teacher training is included in expenditure for 


primary education. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 65,000. 
Total area: 7,202 square miles; 18,653 square kilometres. 
Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Legislation regulating education in New Caledonia consists 

chiefly of the following: 

Decree of 22 March 1905, containing general provisions for 
education, 

Order No. 855, of 3 A t 1905, amended by the Orders 
of 3 March 1923, 14 May 1923, 5 June 1940 and 28 April 
1941, laying down regulations for the operation of pri- 
mary schools. 

Order No. 951, of 20 September 1934, laying down regu- 
lations for the recruitment, training, promotion, discipline 
and pensions system of the different categories of local 
staff. 

A Regulation of 8 December 1933, concerning the operation 
of the school for moniteurs at Montravel. 

Decree of 22 March 1919, concerning financial provisions 
and the share of expenditure to be borne by the village 
and municipal authorities, 

Order No. 501, of 17 April 1948, defining the primary school 
certificate, 

Order of 8 November 1949, instituting the elementary 
certificate at Nouméa. 

Order of 26 May 1948, amended by the Order of 12 April 
1950, Denuo to the general organization of technical 
education in New Caledonia. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The service is headed by a university agrégé who is also 
headmaster of the Collége La Pérouse. A teacher fróm 
France helps him in the administration of primary schools. 

Expenditure on education is met from the local budget, 
with a French contribution under the Fonds d'Investisse- 
ment ү le Développement Economique et Social (Invest- 
ment Fund for Economic and Social evelopment). 


Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary education exists in New Calodonia, though on 
only a small scale. 

Primary education is similar to that given in France, and 
leads to the primary school certificate. 

Secondary education is provided by classical and modern 
colléges, to which pupils are admitted by competitive 
examination at the first-year level, and which prepare 
them for the Colonial proficiency certificate, the equivalent 
of the baccalauréat. The collóges have short-term modern 
sections leading up to the Жау certificate. A few 
pupils have also been sent with scholarships to secondary 
schools in France. 

Teacher training. A State teacher-training school trains 
native teachers. 


SCHOOL WELFARE SERVICES 


In the schools in the interior, pupils are medically examined 
at regular intervals by the centres’ doctors; they receive the 
regulation vaccinations and, where necessary, treatments 
for the detection of illness. Pupils at Nouméa are regularly 
examined by the Medical Inspector of Schools, who is 
assisted by a woman welfare worker. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FRANCE. SERVICE DE COORDINATION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT DANS 
LA FRANCE D'OUTRE-MER. Les territoires français du Pacifique. 
Etablissements francais d'Océanie, Nouvelle-Calédonie, Nouvelles- 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. France. Institut national de la statistique et des 
études économiques, Annuaire statistique de l'Union fran- 
çaise outre-mer 1939-1949; Ministère de la Е rance outre-mer, 
Enseignement outre-mer: bulletin de la Direction de len- 
seignement et de la jeunesse. 


Statistical summary, 1951—55. In the school year 1955/56, 
there were 14,685 pupils enrolled in 185 primary, 13 
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secondary and 22 vocational schools. Girls made up 49 ра 
cent of the primary, 37 per cent of the secondary, вш 
41 per cent of the vocational school enrolment. Conr d 
with 1951, total enrolment in primary schools had m 
14 per cent, in secondary schools more than 100 per cent, 
and in vocational schools 60 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives some additional 


data on primary education since 1938, when total enrolment 
was 5,720 pupils. By 1953 this figure was more than doubled. 
In relation to the estimated child population, this increase 
in enrolment has brought the enrolment ratio up to 73 
pupils for every 100 children 5-14 years old. 


Educational expenditure. The total budget for education in 
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1956 amounted to 494.3 million French francs, of which 
392.6 million francs was for public schools, and 101.7 million 
francs for subventions to private schools. In addition, an 
expenditure of 9 million francs has been made from the 
1953-57 programmes of FIDES (Investment Fund for 
Economic and Social Development) for the development of 
primary and vocational education in the territory. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-55 


Primary 

Public schools .  . . „© TEE aP 

Private schools . „ж le ЖӨ IAN 
Total. „озо Cusi ht NOS IESUS RENS 

Secondary 

General and teacher training 

Public secondary schools „п ати ee eet EM Ss 

Public teacher training courses . . . + «© «+ € 

Private secondary schools... . "ИН (ИШИН ЕТА 
Total. гыс AA we 541 (йш 

Vocational 

Public schools and courses . . . . . . 


Private schools and courses... . + + 
Total, . 4 . 


1955/56 } 


1951/52 


1955/56 


1951/52 


ишан Total Female Total Female 
1955/56 118 de 7049 3109 
1955/56 67 5 810 3211 
1955/56 185 12859 6320 
1954/55 Sue «xs BES ХАВ S 
1953/54 201 vus ras 12 163 5673 
1952/53 sc; us Ms ate an 
1951/52 189 ek 420 11 269 5 220 
4 T 582 235 
9 Ho 550 187 
195000 13 ... 1132 422 
1954, Meu ds Mies ЧИЙ 
1955154 4 205 ey 591 261 
ad 4 ij 535 237 
3 s. n e Hp 

1955/56 19 5 A 73 
195556 22 coe ote 694 285 
beu O i 3 ad 568 iis 

ss 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Estimated 


Year Sch eds der old) enrolment 
pes Total Per cent female (thousands) 997 

1938 CB e. 11.3 51 

1945 57 


1948 
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ST. PIERRE AND MIQUELON 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,000. 
Total area: 93 square miles; 240 square kilometres, 
Population density: 54 per square mile; 21 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The Decree of 17 September 1891, which extended to the 
Territory the application of Article 4 of the Law of 28 March 
1882, made primary education compulsory. 

The Decree of 21 June 1903 entrusted education in public 
schools exclusively to secular instructors. 

The local Order of 12 August 1903 reorganized public 
education. 

The Decree of 15 August 1908 organized the supervision 
of private education. 

The Order of 5 April 1909, as later modified by that of 
12 January 1924, established regulations for private edu- 
cation, 

The Order of 15 September 1928 codified various local 
Orders concerning pullis education. Since then it has been 
modified only in certain minor respects, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Primary education has a double aim—to give children a 
moral, intellectual and physical traini enabling them to 
take their normal place in society, a to prepare pupils 
for vocational or higher education. 

Attendance at school is compulsory for all children from 
the ages of 6 to 13. For certain children, this period of 
compulsory education covers the first year or the first two 
years of secondary school. 

School attendance is checked by means of a daily roll- 
call. Family allowances are not paid to parents of children 
who have been unjustifiably absent more than three times 
in one month. 

School attendance is normal. Since 1950, when a trans- 
portation service was set up for pupils living far from school, 
no child has been exempted from compulsory education. 

In public primary education, teachers’ salaries, books 
and school supplies are financed from the Territorial budget; 
the maintenance of buildings and furnishings is the responsi- 
bility of the communes; and since 1946 school building has 
been carried out thanks to funds allocated by FIDES 
(Investment Fund for Economic and Social Development). 
Private primary education receives fixed annual grants 
from the local budget. Public education is free; in private 
education, the pupils are charged small fees, 

The inspection of public schools and supervision of 
private schools are carried out by the primary inspector, 
an official appointed by order of the Governor of the 
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Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1951 census); 
8.1 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 100 C.F.A. franes — 0,57 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


Territory. Medical inspection is entrusted to a doctor of 
the health service. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary education is given to children aged from 2 to 6, 
in nursery schools and infant classes. It is supervised by the 
rimary inspector and by the medical inspector of schools, 
flicial pre-primary education is financed entirely from the 
budget of the Territory. Private pre-primary education is 
subsidized. The official curriculum is the same as in France, 
There is only one kind of rimary education; it com- 
prises seven years of study (for children aged between 6 
and 13). Primary schools have a preparatory course, an 
elementary, a middle and a higher course. There is no fixed 
rule about the maximum number of pupils to be admitted 
to each class; in practice it averages between 20 and 30. 

The Territory has no single-teacher schools and only one 
school with two teachers. 

The school year begins late in September and ends in the 
middle of July. The duration of holidays is as follows: 
summer holiday, two-and-a-half months: Christmas holi- 
days, 8 days; Easter holiday, 13 days. Schools are closed 
on Sundays, Thursdays and holidays. Classes work from 
8.15 to 11 a.m. and from 1.15 to 4 p.m. 

The primary curriculum and the teaching methods are 
the same as in France, the teachers being, so far as possible, 
trained in the metropolitan teacher training colleges. 

Promotion from one class to the next is according to the 
work which the pupils concerned have done during the 
school year. Primary studies lead to the certificat d'études 
primaires (primary schooleaving certificate), which is 
similar to the former French certificat d'études, and gives 
access to secondary school. 1 3 

Pupils have school report cards, which their parents E 
sign every month. À medical card is sent to the paren! 
e every examination. |. ү. 

In addition to teachers trained on scholarships in тес 
politan teacher training colleges, the public teaching bo y 
includes assistant teachers. Candidates for these pom ksh i 
recruited by the Territory from among holders of the dues 
élémentaire; after two years’ probation, they undergo 
professional examination. inted 

Public school teachers and heads of schools are appoin dd 
by the Governor of the Territory who also approves 
heads of private schools. abject 

Private teachers have no special status. They are subj 
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to the general provisions of the Code du travail dans les 
territoires d'outre-mer (Labour Code for Overseas Terri- 


tories). 


Pre-primary education and primary education have 
attained full development, and are evolving in the same 
way as in France. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. St. Pierre et Miquelon, Service de l'enseignement. 
Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 1,375 pupils enrolled in all the 15 schools of these 
islands, girls and boys in about equal numbers. These pupils 
were distributed proportionally as follows: 27 per cent in 
kindergartens, 61 per cent in primary schools, 10 per cent 
in general secondary schools, and the rest in the secondary 
vocational school. They were taught by 66 teachers, of 
whom 42 were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 


22 in primary schools, but only 12 or less in the secondary 
schools. There appear to be a moderate increase of enrol- 
ment between 1950 and 1954, at all levels except the second- 
ary vocational schools. (See Table.) 


Educational expenditure. Incomplete data for 1954 show an 
expenditure for education in these islands of about 24.5 
million C.F.A. francs, of which 10.5 million francs was for 
primary and general secondary education, 5.6 million francs 
for vocational education, 5.2 million francs for subventions 
to private schools, and 3.1 million francs for scholarships. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching sta! Students enrolled 
" ыза Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | jnttitutions T YN uu Pius 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens ‘ cosi os Oleh 1954/55 2 6 6 91 44 
Private kindergartens Я онан 1954/55 3 7 1 279 2140 
Total, оя > Mus Ron 1954/55 5 13 13 376 180 
“oras Mahia ged fe ine eee 1953/54 5 13 13 349 *170 
Hine iy фәл pla Gebal RIAS 1952/53 5 13 13 315 *150 
Wido z; s 95902,00 1951/52 5 13 13 284 *140 
х Ў S т DO | 1950/51 5 13 13 343 *170 
Primary 
i *160 
Public primary schools . . . . s . AA PX 1954/55 3 17 9 380 
i i "ar he 1954/55 3 21 13 453 260 
Pr nn shone vid ee rut ete iss ee et DO eae AWE A se ree 
` ad? oian 1953/54 6 35 20 795 usd 
f 16 eed Р entes aud АЧ 1952/53 6 34 20 800 
Ade ES Doi [| 1951/52 6 34 20 806 
y EA ae ees 1 | 1950/51 6 y 803 2 
Secondary 
General 
13 
Public secondary sehool tenu how nuna PS cay Nes 1954/55 1 > E FA HE 
Private secondary schools у... . se ts 1954/55 2 3 qd 6 
Total Е 1954/55 з п 
юта]. СЕКЕ s EERE HP e ES n 5 121 51 
aeneis GM m e 3 й 3 an 53 
š š Ad sae Glos ya |is 1951/53. 3 10 6 14 4 
" s vd Sirio Me 1 1 | 1950/51 3 n fi r ЫЎ, 
Vocational 
25 15 
Public vocational school +. + „ы 1954/55 a E ^: x 10 
'omestic science course of private secondary school . + +. 1954/: 4 12 35 25 
Total ae 1954/55 1 31 24 
geo : ¿ra TEC tU 1953/54 1 4 12 oH t 
© i O E | 1952/59 1 3 
És i { 1951/52 1 
s 2 1950/51 1 


1. Not including 1 female part-time teacher. 
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FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


AND WEST BERLIN 


National income (1955 estimate): 134,300 million Deutschmarks. 

Official exchange rate: 1 Deutschmark (West) = 0.24 U.S. dollar. 

School year: 1 April to 31 March (approximately 235 teaching 
days). 


FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 49,995,000. 

Total area: 94,733 square miles; 245,359 square kilometres, 

Population density: 528 per square mile; 204 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 14.7. 


HISTORICAL 


The history of the development of universal primary edu- 
cation in Germany began more than 150 years ago. The 
legal foundations were laid in the former German States 
in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries: in the 

ear 1724 in Saxony, 1763 and 1794 in Prussia, 1802 in 
Bavaria, 1806 in Wurtemberg, and so on. Uniform regu- 
lations for compulsory education throughout the German 
Reich were t incorporated in the Constitution of 
11 August 1919. Article 145 stated ‘ Education is compulsory 
for all; it shall be made effective by at least eight years 
spent in the primary school (Volksschule), followed by 
attendance at a continuation school (Fortbildungsschule) 
until the age of 18”. 

The name Volksschule for the seven or eight years of 
compulsory primary schooling is a recent term. Originall 
it wae cal Hu [уйин ты Since 1919, primary clock 
teaching has consisted of two stages: a Grundschule for the 
first four or (in West Berlin, Bremen and Hamburg) six 
years, and a Volksschuloberstufe for the following four or 
five years (three years in Länder where the Grundschule 
course lasts for six years), 

From the beginning, the curriculum of the Volksschule 
was made uniform for the whole country by law or decree. 

iginally, it comprised religious instruction, German, 
arithmetic, geometry, drawing, science, singing, gymnastics, 
and needlework (for f but was later adapted to con- 
temporary hri e addition of history and geography, 
while science (Realien) was divided into Naturkunde (bio. 
logy) and Naturlehre (physics and chemistry). To these have 
been added Heimatkunde (knowledge of the home environ- 
ment—the immediate local surroundings of the pupil are 
used as a concrete starting point from which studies spread 
out in time and space, grouping aspects of history, geo- 
graphy, zoology, botany, etc.; these subjects are thus 
prevented from making their first impact as abstract 
specializations, even though the curriculum may later split 
them up) since about 1900, Sozialkunde (social studies) 
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WEST BERLIN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,195,000, 

Total area: 186 square miles; 481 square kilometres, 

Population density: 11,801 per square mile; 4,563 Per square 
kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 12.3. 


Prepared for the German Commission for Unesco by the Piidago- 
gische Arbeitsstelle, Wiesbaden, in June 1956, 


since 1945, and as an optional subject one modern foreign 


langua; e, 

Reform of the Volksschule has been concerned mainly 
with the methods of teaching. The Herbart method, 
generally in vogue in the nineteenth century, graduall 
gave way after the turn of the century to a trend towar 
the Arbeitsschule (‘workschool’, i.e. learning by doing, cf. 
the activity school, in which learning takes place through 
pupil participation in activities intended to develop skill in 
the use of eye, mind and hand) and Kunsterziehung (‘art 
education”, ie. where creative activities are developed or 
emotions are cultivated through aesthetic experiences). The 
introduction of the Grundschule (‘foundation school’, ie. 
junior penisy school) under the Law of 28 April 1920 was 
more than an organizational reform. It led to the laying 
down of directives which transformed school work through- 
out Germany. The twenties generally were a period of 
innovation, 4 th extensive and intensive. It is upon the 
experience of these years, and upon the increasing use of 
Gesamtunterricht (‘integrated instruction’, ie. breaking 
down the traditional rigid distinction between subjects by 
introducing ‘topics’ into the curriculum which involve 
aspects of three or four subjects at once), and Gruppenarbeit 
and Einzelarbeit (‘group work’ and “individual work’, d 
breaking down the passive collectivity of class work ү, 
giving smaller groups or even individuals series of Es 8 
which they can carry out according to their own time-tab eh 
that reform since 1945 has been еа, At present опе 0 
the major tasks of educational planning is the айар А 
of primary school work to the changing technical demani 
of our time. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 7 of the Basic Law of the German Federal Вее 
which came into force on 11 December 1949, ваа 
whole school system under the supervision of the J d 
authority and responsibility in this respect are ves 
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the governments of the Lënder. Educational directives con- 
tained in Lander Constitutions prior or subsequent to 1949, 
and the Education Acts based upon them, remain in force. 
Special primary school laws exist in Bavaria (1950) and in 
the Rhineland Palatinate (1955); in other Länder such 
directives are embodied in general laws applying to edu- 
cational organization (Bremen 1949, Hamburg 1949, Hesse 
1950, Lower Saxony 1954, North Rhine-Westphalia 1952, 
Schleswig-Holstein 1948 and 1951, West Berlin 1948 and 
1951). A careful text collection of educational laws and 
decrees is contained in a loose-leaf edition entitled Schul- 
recht published in several volumes by the Luchterhand 
Verlag, Berlin and Neuwied. 

The aims of primary school education are stated in the 
various laws and constitutions. Article 56, paragraph 4, of 
the Hessian Constitution of 1 December 1946, says of all 
schools: ‘The aim of education is to mould the moral 
character of boys and girls, to develop their professional 
skills and sense of political responsibility so that they may 
on their own initiative render responsible service to their 
country and to mankind through the virtues of piety, 
unselfishness, respect and tolerance, honesty and truth- 
fulness." 

The first educational enactment for the Land of North 
Rhine-Westphalia (8 April 1952), referring to the Land 
Constitution, says: ‘The primary aim of education is to 
awaken reverence for God, respect for the dignity of man 
and readiness for social activity. The young must bebrought 
up in the spirit of humanity, democracy and liberty, to 
show tolerance and respect for the opinions of others, to 
love their fellow-countrymen and their homeland and to 
live in peace in the community of nations. Article 16, 
paragraph 2, defines the specific function of the primary 
School: ‘It is the duty of every Volksschule, as the nursery 
of education and culture, to develop the moral, intellectual 
and physical forces of children and to provide a solid found- 
ation of knowledge and skills so that they may take their 
part in the work and cultural life of the nation.’ 


Compulsory education 


In every Land of the Federal Republic, full-time education 
18 compulsory for at least eight years, from the ages of 6 
to 14. In Bremen, Hamburg, Schleswig-Holstein and West 
Berlin it covers nine years, from the ages of 6 to 15. There 
18 a tendency to raise the primary school-leaving age every- 
Where to 15. Children are then required, as a minimum, to 
attend a part-time vocational school until they are 18, or, 
alternatively, a full-time school of their choosing—an inter- 
mediate, secondary or full-time vocational school. 
Compulsory education is laid down by special laws on the 
Subject. Where these have not yet been enacted, the p 
visions of the Reich Compulsory Education Law of 6 uly 
1938 still apply. This law likewise requires that primary 
Schooling shall be followed by attendance at a part-time 
Vocational school until completion of the eighteenth year, 
a reduction of one year being allowed to young agricultural 
Workers, Compulsory schooling is assured by free tuition in 
Primary and vocational schools, by careful checking up on 
attendance, by fines imposed upon parents or employers 
Who fail to discharge their obligations under the education 
act, and, in serious cases, by police action and prosecution 


of offenders. As a result of this close supervision, evasion 
of the obligation to send children to school is very rare. 
Children may be exempted from attending a public school 
if such external circumstances as illness, frail health or the 
long journey to school prevent their doing so. In cases of 
prolonged illness or permanent infirmity, the requirements 
of the law are met by visiting teachers or by facilities for 
instruction in hospitals and other such institutions. Per- 
mission is also given to employ private teachers where the 
home is too far from the school; the children of itinerant 
Workers (showmen, bargees, etc.) may attend school in 
different towns and villages as circumstances permit. 
Thus it can be said that the Federal Republic of Germany 
fully guarantees. compulsory primary education for all 
children who are fit to receive it. A fine-meshed, widespread 
network of schools enables the law to be enforced. 


Administrative pattern. 


The basic pattern of educational administration is shown 
in the diagram on page 456. 


Finance 


Primary education is financed by co-operation between the 
Schultráger (those who run the school) and the State. The 
term Schulträger covers any public body, organization or 
private person authorized to establish and maintain a school 
and responsible for it. A primary school may be run by a 
commune, an association of communes or (in special cases 
approved by the State) a private organization, e.g. a 
religious order, or private person. Formerly, and to some 
extent still, responsibility rests in principle with the Schul- 
trüger for the financing of the primary school and for staff 
as well as material costs. The State, however, shares the 
material burden (авы buildings, maintenance, classroom 
equipment, schoo sone ete,), by a capitation fee, or by 
grants—sometimes substantial—for school buildings and 
equipment. To meet staff costs (salaries, pensions, provision 
for surviving dependents), the State and the municipalities 
may maintain a Land School Fund (Landesschulkasse) (as 
in North Rhine-Westphalia), into which both partners pay 
certain sums to defray necessary costs. A recent arrange- 
ment which has the force of law in several of the Länder 
(Hesse and Lower Saxony, for example), makes the Schul- 
tráger formally responsible for the material costs, the State 
for staff costs. Nevertheless, the State makes grants towards 
the material costs, such as school buildings, and in certain 
circumstances requires the Schultrüger to contribute to- 
wards the costs of staff. The Schultrüger of private schools 
are responsible for both material and staff costs, but they 
may receive State aid if they perform the functions of a 
public school and are officially recognized as substitute 
schools (Ersatzschulen). , 
In primary schools the parents pay no fees, and learning 
aids (books) are provided free of charge in most of the 
Lünder. Even where this is not yet the case, the children 
of poor families receive their books and writing materials 


free. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 
LAND 


MINISTER FÜR ERZIEHUNG 
UND VOLKSBILDUNG 


(oder Kultusminister) 


SCHULABTEILUNG 
(LEITER : MINISTERIALRAT) | 


REGIERUNGSBEZIRK 


REGIERUNGSPRESIDENT 
po U 


SCHULABTEILUNG 
(oder Oberschulamt) 
(Leiter | Regierungsdirektor) 


KREIS 


KREISSCHULAMT 
( Schulrat ) 


KREISFREIE STADT 


GLOSSARY 


Land: a constituent state of the Federal 
Republic, enjoying complete autonomy 
in educational matters. At the head of 
the education system is a Minister of 
Education (Minister für Erziehung und 
Volksbildung or Kultusminister). The 
permanent head of the Schools Depart- 
ment (Schulabteilung) has the civil 
service rank of ministerial counsellor 
(Ministerialrat). 

Regierungsbezirk: an administrative region 
in the larger states (Lünder), coming 
between the central and the local 
authorities, Under the president of a 


region (Regierungsprüsident) there is a 
regional schools department (Schul- 
abteilung or Oberschulamt), the perma- 
nent head of which has the rank of 
regional director (Regierungsdirektor). 
Kreis: a local administrative district. The 
district school office (Kreisschulamt) is 
under an education officer (Schulrat) 
who is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of primary and intermediate 
schools. The primary schools may have 
1 or 2 classes (1-2 Kl.-Schulen), 3 to 6 
classes, or 7 to 9 classes, being controlled 
respectively by a teacher (Lehrer), a 


head teacher (Hauptlehrer) or a rector 
(Rektor). ied 

Kreisfreie Stadt: a municipality with its 
own local government, independent of 
the authorities of the district in which 
it is situated. The city school office 
(Stadtschulamt) is run by an education 
officer (Schulrat). The primary schools 
under his control may have 3 to 6 
classes, or 7 to 9 classes, and there are 
also special schools for the physically 
or mentally handicapped (Hilfsschulen). 
The names of the head teachers are 
explained under ‘Kreis’. 


Loo evene SPS ed eh рН a N 


School inspection. service (Schulaufsicht) 


Throughout the Federal Republic, supervision of public and 
of the State. According to 
Article 144 of the Weimar Constitution (1919), ‘the whole 
school system is under the supervision of the State; the 
State can delegate some of its functions to 
ities. Supervision is carried out by full-time, specially 
trained officials.’ This provision is still 


private schools is the affair 


Federal Republic. 


in force in the 


isi 5 is in the 
At the top, supervision of Land primary schools is in 
hands of the Minister of Education; the Schools Depart- 


schulrat, Oi 
the municipal- 


authorities. The |, 
of the office of th 
divided into districts 


ment of the Ministry usually has a lide m 
primary, intermediate and special schools. The бй Г 
this sub-department (inspectors of varying rank—! m 

reme und Schulrat, Regierungs- bee 
Schulrat—supervise the activities of the interme т 
atter are either the school depara 
e Regierungsprásidenten (some Lander be г 
„ Regierungsbezirke, the highest execu 


Schulaufsicht comprises inspection of teaching and of the 
school’s internal affairs, and checking on the observance by 
Schultrüger (municipalities, associations or private persons) 
of the laws and official gulations concerning schools. 
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PR; in 
tive official of which is called Regierungsprásident) or, 
овнег Länder (e.g. Baden-Wurttemberg), the school ойон 
(Oberschulámter) established at the same adminis — 
level. The Oberregierungs- und Schulráte and Regierung: 
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Schulrüte) at this intermediate level supervise in their turn 
the school systems of the Kreise in their Bezirk. In the 
Kreise (urban and rural), the local school inspector (Kreis- 
schulrat) supervises the primary, intermediate and special 
schools of its different communes (Gemeinden). If a Kreis 
is too large for one school inspector only, it can be divided 
into two inspection areas or be supervised by two inspectors. 

In large and medium-sized cities the duties of maintenance 
and administration incumbent upon them as Schultrüger are 
performed by special education offices, usually under the 
direction of a member of the city council (Stadtrat). The 
officials in these city education offices can be invested by the 
Land Government with the functions of government school 
inspectors and then count as Kreis school inspectors, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Weimar Constitution 
delegating to the municipalities a share in the supervision 
of schools (see above). 

There are no special courses for the training of this type 
of Kreisschulrat. They are selected from the ranks of 
practising teachers and are expected to have served as head 
teachers before being placed upon a list of suggested 
candidates by the Kreisschulrat of the area. They are then 
examined for their fitness to serve by anofficial at the inter- 
mediate level (see above) and finally interviewed by a 
ministerial official (Land level) before being provisionally 
entrusted with the duties of school inspector. Both pro- 
visional engagement and final appointment are made by 
the Minister. The school inspectors at intermediate level 
are selected from the Kreisschulrüte, and those at minis- 
terial level either from the Kreisschulrüte or from the 
Regierungs- und Schulrüte at intermediate level. Recently, 
a special course (one year or so) in the administration and 
running of schools or in methodology or educational reform, 
taken at a college of pedagogy (e.g. the College of Inter- 
national Educational Research at Frankfurt-am-Main), has 
come to be considered as a recommendation for entry into 
the school inspection service. 

School hygiene, so far as it is taught as a subject or 
catered for in the daily life of the school, is a matter for 
the head teacher and his staff and as such comes under the 
supervision of the Schulrat. Beyond this, matters that 
involve medical consultation or prescriptions are in the 
hands of the school doctor. 

The first school doctors were appointed by large towns 
shortly after 1900, after which individual states passed laws 
on school medical supervision. Since 1935, school medical 
services have been in the charge of Kreisgesundheitsámter 
(local or district health offices), which work in association 
with headmasters and teachers and the local Schulrat. A 
school medical service includes: examination of school 
beginners, periodical inspection of classes (with special 
attention to teeth), the establishment and keeping up to 
date of a health record book for each pupil, recommen- 
dation for the transfer of a pupil to a school for physically 
9r mentally handicapped children, precautions against 
infectious diseases (especially tuberculosis, measures against 
Which cover staff as well as pupils), and, lastly, regular 
Checking to ensure that school premises and equipment meet 
the needs of hygiene. 

, All newly-erected or restored schools possess a medical 
Inspection room equipped to carry out necessary exami- 
nations. The school doctor is expected from time to time 


to give talks to parents and children on the care of health 
and on prophylaxis. 

4 Religious instruction, which is a recognized subject in 
its own right in the primary schools of all the Lünder 
(except West Berlin) but not in undenominational schools, 
has been covered since 1919 by Article 149 of the Weimar 
Constitution, which provides that, without prejudice to the 
State's right of supervision, such instruction shall conform 
to the principles of the religious community concerned. 
This provision has been incorporated almost intact in the 
Basic Law of the Federal Republic and in the constitutions 
of most of the Lünder. Under it, ecclesiastical communities 
and religious bodies are granted the right to participate in 
the framing of syllabuses of religious teaching, to be kept 
informed of the instruction given, and to make religious 
instruction by the teacher conditional upon an ecclesiastical 
authorization (Missio Canonica). 


ORGANIZATION 


The position of the primary school in relation to the rest 
of the school system is shown in the diagram on page 459. 


Pre-primary schools 


To cover the period before education becomes compulsory, 
there are institutions which, at the wish of parents, children 
between 3 and 6 can attend for all or part of the day 
under trained personnel. For the past century or so, these 
have been known as Kindergartens, a concept taken from 
the work of Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852). Of late, the term 
“children's day home’ (Kindertagesstütte) has come into use, 
to describe homes that take care of children for the whole 
day. À special form of education of small children is the 
Montessori Children's Homes, which were started after 
World War I, closed down under the Nazi regime, but have, 
since 1950, been re-opened in many places. 

These various kinds of kindergartens are not part of the 
school system, but are welfare establishments under the 
control of the Land Youth Offices (Landesjugenddmter). 
They are set up by local authorities, voluntary welfare 
organizations such as ‘Caritas’ (Catholic), ‘Innere Mission’ 
(Lutheran Evangelical), ‘Workers Welfare Organization’, 
by Lutheran Evangelical and Catholic church committees, 
by religious orders, women's associations, industrial con- 
cerns (factory kindergartens) and, ever more rarely, by 
private persons. These organizations rent their premises or 
build houses of their own, engage kindergarten teachers 
and provide for the teaching and feeding of the children. 
Parents or their proxies bring the children in the morning 
and fetch them home at mid-day or in the afternoon. — 

The financing of kindergartens is primarily the responsi- 
bility of the organizing body. Parents pay a weekly sum of 
two to three marks for each child, so far as they can afford 
it; in some cases children are taken in free. To cover ex- 
penses the Land youth offices or their branches in urban or 
rural Kreise make grants, in accordance with the old Reich 
law of 1922 on youth welfare, and more recent decrees of 
the Land Ministries of the Interior or of Welfare, all of 
which acknowledge the importance of granting aid in the 
education of their children to mothers who go out to work 
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or to families unable to supply the necessary educational 


facilities. 


The function of the kindergarten is to foster the physical, 
emotional and mental growth of children in a manner suited 
to their years and at the same time to introduce them 
to community living. Since the small child learns most 
readily through games and activities that stimulate the 
imagination, these make up the programme of the kinder- 


garten day. 


There is no real curriculum. The child’s time is spent in 
a balanced rhythm of outdoor and indoor play, useful 
occupation in the house and in the garden, meals and their 
preparation, resting, drawing, painting and modelling, 
singing and other forms of music. The alternation of group 
with individual activities, attentive listening, singing and 
speaking (prayers), and the free exercise of the creative 
faculties are all matters upon which the 
of kindergartens are substantially agreed. 

Kindergarten teachers are given a two-year training in 
private, municipal or State training colleges. The course 
includes theory (psychology, science and culture, German 
and juvenile literature, home-life study, civics and child 
welfare, hygiene, kindergarten teachin, 


arts and techniques (employment of 
out of class; 


ouse and garden. 


Kindergarten teachers are enrolled. as members of the 
the Associated 
eachers and Youth 


Pestalozzi-Froebel Union (Hamb 
Catholic Seminars for Kindergarten 


different organizers 


training in various 
dren's time in and 
ting-out, modelling, 


c gymnastics and 


awing, painting, cut 
needlework, singing and music, rhythmi 
games), and practical work applying to the kindergarten, 


The three 


Primary schools 


covers eight to nine years 
junior department 


from 6 to 10 (or 12) years of a 
senior department, from 10 (or 12) years until 14 or 15 (see 
‘Compulsory Education’ above). This rule applies alike to 
urban and rural, public and private schools, 
Under Land law, prima: 
to type as Gemeinschaftsschulen, Bekenntnissch 
eltanschauungsschulen. Gemeinschafisschulen ( 
schools") are attended by children of any denomination or 
sect. Only for purposes of religious instruction, which 
according to the Basic Law is a full subject in all schools, 
are they divided according to creed; children whose parents? 
views are such that they wish their children to receive 
either no religious teaching or instruction in a particular 
school of thought, have the right to be exempted from 
religious instruction. 
The Bekenntnisschulen (denominational mies, consist 
of the children of one or other of the two large 
communities, Lutheran Evangelical and Catholic, provided 
there are enough children in the school to allow of regular 
teaching. They can also accept a few children of other 
denominations, if no school of the latter's own creed is 
available. Weltanschauungsschulen ("ideological' schools) 
are schools where no reli, 
known as secular schools), or schools of some other de- 
nomination than Lutheran Evangelical or Catholic. 
es of school are di 
among the different Lander. The Gemeinschaftsschule is the 
sole or regular type in Bremen, Hamburg, Hesse, Lower 


in two Stages; 
ge, and 


Schools are classified accord. 
ulen oy 
common 


hristian 


ious instruction is given (formerly 


istributed very unevenly 


Leaders (Freiburg i/Br.) and the Christian Child Welfare Saxony (under the new school law challenged by the Federal 
g y j 


Conference (Lutheran 
youth offices of the Kreise. 


Halfway between kindergarten and school is the *school- 
kindergarten’, an institution, found mainl 
where children of 6 who are not yet ready for the com- 
no school are sent to be Ee alo 

es 


or regular class teaching. 


vangelical) at Aprath-Wuppertal. 
Health conditions in kindergartens are supecyiend y m the 


P 
establishments on a doctor's recommendation and after 


undergoing tests as to their fitness for School. 


Holstein. 


The teaching 


vernment as a breach of the Concordat 
The Bekenntnisschule is the regular type in Bavaria. Parents 
are given a free choice of type in Baden-Wurtemberg, North 
Rhine-Westphalia, Rhineland-Palatinate and Sc leswig- 


and West Berlin, 


Schools may further be classified according to sex and 
standards of pupils, and by special educational function. 
of boys and girls separately is a general 
tradition in primary schools. At all times co-education has 
been the practice in rural schools of one class and of rudi- 


pec cM ME aedem ese каш 


Berufsfachschule: full-time vocational se- 
condary school. 

Berufsschule: part-time vocational school 
offering 6 to 12 hours per week of 
schooling; attendance is compulsory for 
all young people under 18 years of age 
who are not enrolled in some other type 
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ium: general secondary school dif- 

ferentiated by curriculum and length of 

course, but in every case Preparing for 
higher education. 

ium altsprachig: course includes 

Latin, Greek, and one modern lan- 


guage. 

Gymnasium mathematisch-naturwissen- 
schaftlich: course including two for- 
eign languages and emphasizing ins- 
truction in mathematics and science. 

ium neusprachig: courseincludes 

Latin and two modern languages. 

Kurzform: the ‘short form” of Gym- 
nasium (6—7 years). 


Langform: the ‘long form’ of Gym- 
nasium (9 years). 5 { 
Hochschulen: institutions of higher aca 
demic and professional education. 
Kindergarten; pre-primary school. sen 
Mittelschule: general secondary бет " 
with varying length of course, viz. 3, % 
or 6 years. B iod, 
Schulpflicht: compulsory education peri 
which begins when the child turns 6 and 
continues to the age of 18. 
Volksschule: primary school. dd: 
Wissenschafiliche Oberstufe: upper sec 
ary course. 
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mentary organization. Boys’ and girls’ schools are still kept 
Separate in the majority of organized school systems. For 
pedagogical reasons a number of municipalities, especially 
the larger towns, have gone over to mixed classes; in 
Bremen, Hamburg and West Berlin, co-education is now 
the rule. But views on this subject differ widely. 

Any differentiation of primary schools according to 
average, higher or lower efficiency is made difficult by the 
shortage of classrooms and of teachers. Moreover, discrimi- 
nation between pupils is frowned upon and value is attached 
to a natural grouping of pupils. Recently, however, there 
has been a growing trend towards the establishment of 
parallel classes with a curriculum similar to, or the same 
as, that of the intermediate school. 

On the other hand, pupils who are difficult to teach or 
educate are as a matter of course catered for in special 


prevented by physical handicaps from attending the ordinary 
primary school are put in special classes or schools (deaf 
children, children with poor sight, stammerers). In specially 
difficult cases, re uiring treatment in homes (cripples, blind 
children and деа! -mutes), classes or schools are fitted up in 


by welfare organizations. In every case theState contributes 
to the cost of maintenance and exerts its right of super- 


Under Article 7, paragraph 5, of the Basic Law, private 
primary schools are only authorized *if the responsible edu- 
cation authority recognizes some specific educational inter- 
est or, on the application of persons entitled to educational 
services, if such a school is to be started as a common, 
confessional or secular school, and if there is no public 


according to the financial situation of the parents, or, again, 
if the economic and legal status of the teachers is not 
properly looked after. 

In both lower and upper departments of the primary 
school, pupils are alloted to classes according to year of 
entry and performance. A full-scale primary school has 
eight to nine classes each of which, when required, can be 
conducted in two, or more parallel classes. In smaller, 
less specialized schools, two or more years may be combined, 
resulting in schools of three, four, five or six classes. In 
country districts, there are still quite a number of schools 
with only one or two classes ЖЕЙ das or two teachers. In 
such cases, classwork is divided into sections, one section 
being taught by the teacher, another doing written or other 
work on its own, while a third may be reading. i 


a 

The size of classes depends upon the financial reso 
of the State and upon the number of available teachers s. 
classrooms. Post-war stringencies often resulted in dai 
that were much too large—60 or over. A standard num) | 
(Messzahl) is aimed at. At present this is 45, but it will i 
reduced as soon as possible to 40, the optimum being held 
to be 30. 

Since every class contains children of varying gifts and 
performances, there is always a danger of the less-talented 
getting left behind and being kept down at the end of the 
year. About 5 per cent fail in this way to make the grade 
and have to repeat the course, Attempts are made to avert 
this risk by extra help in the classroom or coaching at home, 

According to the latest available data (May 1953), there 
were then 13,931 schools of one and two classes out of à 
total of 29,173 primary schools. The pupils in them 
numbered 757,462, compared with a total primary school 
attendance of 5,140,709. Expressed as percentages, thismeans 
that 44.4 per cent of schools have only one or two classes 
and are attended by 14.7 per cent of all schoolchildren, 

The small school does not need to fall behind the full. 
sized school, provided the teacher knows his job and can 
keep all his sections abreast. Some dp even see special 
merits in these schools. In general, however, there is a 

wing tendency to combine several small schools into 
full-sized central schools ( Mittelpunktschulen), where abun- 
dant facilities are provided for differentiation between 
upils (Aufbauklassen—advanced classes). Some parents 
owever, and certain political parties, favour retaining the 
small village school. A. 
As regards curriculum and hours of work, there is, in 
rinciple, no distinction between urban and rural schools, 
evertheless the larger number of classes and teachers and 
the superior equipment of town schools allow them to give 
more attention to the Separate subjects and interests. 

The school year starts on 1 April and ends on 31 March. 
Only Bavaria has not yet come into line with this general 
rule; there the school year still closes at the end of July and 
re-opens in September. r 

The length of school holidays is 85 days in all. Excluding 
Sundays and public holidays, this leaves about 235 teaching 
days. 

The school year consists of a summer semester and Ш 
winter semester at the end of each of which the РИ 
receive a certificate. Each semester is interrupted di holi- 

ys, the summer term by Whitsun and summer holidays, 

е winter term by the Christmas holidays. 1. 

The dates and duration of holidays in the different Lä a 
are shown in the holiday regulations (on the next page) 
1956-57.1 

The school day begins normally at 8 o'clock d n 
about 1 p.m. The number of lesson periods in the Mo 
(each period being of 45 minutes duration) is: к. ives 
year, 18 periods; second school year, 22; third schoo! Miri 
26; fourth school year, 28; fifth and subsequent Mer Hs all 

The State requires that teachers in private RE в а 
have the same, or equivalent, training as those o is old 
schools, adequate salaries and guaranteed provision WE 
age. The aims of teaching and the curricula must Sofy Hr 
to those of public schools, and classrooms must satis! 


1. The dates are those of the last and first school-day. 
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Land Easter Whitsun Summer Autumn Christmas 
-Wurtemberg| 25.3 to 18 to 21.7 to 14.1010 23.12 to 
n W ra ETE OF ecc И 
š; 23.3 to 18 to 19.7 to NS an 
Bays 104 245 49 
23.3 to 18 to 29.6 to 2110to 21.12 to 
Bremen 94 285 6.8 [BIG 
vns 27.3 to 17 to  47to 27.9 to 22.12 to 
Шив 134 . 9235 168 1010 91 
HT. S š 28.3 to 17 to 12710 5.1010 20.12 to 
10.4 24.5 21.8 16.10 8.1 
Lower Saxony . 27.3 to 18 to 6.7 to 28.9 to 21.12 to 
124 23.5 14.8 10.10 8.1 
North Rhine- 28.3 to 17 to 31.7 0 23 to 2112 to 
Westphalia . 12.4 29.5 6.9 30.10 9.1 
Rhenish Palatinate | 23.3 to 18 to 20.7 to Dates 21.12 to 
10.4 24,5 4.9 not fixed 3.1 
Schleswig-Holstein | 23.3 to 18 to 5.7 to 28.9 to 20.12 to 
6.4 25.5 15.8 11.10 4.1 
West Berlin . 28.3 to 18 to 4.7 to 30.9 to 20.12 to 
12.4 27.5 16.8 9.10 3.1 
—————————— 


same hygienic requirements. Private and public schools 
alike are free to choose their books from the list of text- 
books approved by the Ministry. Government supervisors 
satisfy themselves by regular inspection that all these con- 
ditions are fulfilled. 


Curriculum and methods. There are uniform curricula 
throughout each Land, worked out by committees and 
approved by the Land Ministry of Education. 

On the basis of the directives contained in these plans, 
the schools construct their own syllabuses of subjects, 
with due regard for organizational and local conditions. 
The subject-syllabuses require the approval of the Kreis- 
schulrat. 

The subjects taught and the number of 45-minute periods 
given to them in the week are shown in the following table, 
Which applies with minor variations to all the Lünder: 


ILI D. ats hag ond das amb ORUM MENU EPIO 
School year 


Subject PH 


a 
e 


1.2. А 9 БАР 


Religious instruction . t * 
German language and 
Heimatkunde . . , 
її. . . ‚ш Ма 
Mathematics 16 20 21 22 
usic НОЌИ ee Ал»... 
Drawing and painting Pay 
Handwork (needlework for girls) 
ics $0 Sa арс de 
istory 
Geography | |! 
Science (biology, physics and 
chemistry) онуч Barbe. TA 54 
ymnastis а. CS 
oreign languages? x zi Uer 
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1. Applies to some Lander only. 
. Optional, E TEE, 
3. In the ninth school-year, German history and civics—likewise 
geography, science and mathematics—are sometimes taught together 
'samtunterricht). 


The curriculum is in principle the same for rural and 
urban schools. But there are differences of approach and 
emphasis, according to whether the background of school- 
work is urban or rural. 

No one method of teaching is prescribed. The teacher is 
free to choose the methods that seem to him best suited 
to the pupils and their tasks. He can break his classes up 
into independent working groups (Gru; »penarbeit), or assign 
individual tasks to each pupil (Einzelarbeit). The question 
and answer method may he necessary on occasion, but as 
a rule learning by doing (Arbeitsunterricht) is considered the 
best way of learning. In the first years of the junior depart- 
ment Gesamtunterricht, i.e. the merging of all the subjects 
within a single process, is recommended as the system best 
suited to a child’s mentality. There is a tendency to extend 
this method to subsequent classes, especially the final class, 
and to replace single subjects by what are known as ‘units 
of work’ (Arbeits- or Bildungseinheiten). A natural develop- 
ment of this process is to link up with the problems of dail 
life, frequently treated in the form of projects (Vorhaben). 

On the other hand, this freedom of method carries with 
it an obligation on the teacher’s part both towards the 
syllabus and towards the class as a whole. It is the duty 
of the head teacher and of the school inspector to see that 
the studies of all the pupils show progress, and that no 
gaps in the syllabus are left unfilled. 

Sex, race or religion of pupils have no influence upon 
teaching methods. 


Promotions, examinations, reports. Promotion from class to 
class is based upon the oral and written work of pupils and 
takes place at the end of the winter term (Easter) by a 
decision of a teachers’ meeting held under the chairmanship 
of the head teacher. There are no examinations in the 
primary school, but pupils receive a written report in the 
autumn and at Easter, in which their performance is 
marked as ‘very good’, ‘good’, ‘satisfactory’, ‘adequate’, 
‘poor’, or ‘unsatisfactory’. 

At the end of compulsory primary schooling, the pupil 
receives a school-leaving certificate, stating the class-grade 
he has reached together with a judgement upon his conduct, 
industry, attentiveness, and his performance in the different 
subjects. : 

For entry into an intermediate or secondary school after 
four or six years of primary schooling, the annual certificate 
from his current class is not alone decisive. The pupil must 
take an entrance examination or, as is becoming more and 
more the practice, attend the new school for one trial week, 
working under the eye of his primary teacher and the teacher 
of the new school, who together decide upon his eligibility. 

The comments of the yearly reports are entered in a 
school index. Some schools also keep individual record- 
books which note all details concerning physical, psychic 
and intellectual growth. These help to supply the teacher 
with an objective picture of the pupil. Parents have the 
right to look at these records. The entries also serve as the 
basis of consultations between parents and teachers and 
supply the material for effective guidance concerning a 


child’s schooling and education. 


hing staff. Teachers in public primary schools must 
pec кр first (theoretical) and second (practical) 
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teacher’s examination. Head teachers are selected from 
experienced teachers and proposed for promotion by the 
school inspectorate. Teachers in private schools must like- 
wise possess the prescribed grounding or its equivalent. 

After successfully passing their second examination, 
teachers are nominated and appointed to a vacancy by the 
Regierungsprüsident on the proposal of the competent 
Schulrat. In the larger schools the right of proposal or selec- 
tion rests with the Schultráger. In private schools, teachers 
and head teachers are appointed by the Schultrüger, but the 
appointment has to be approved by the Regierungsprásident. 

Primary school teachers are trained in teacher training 
colleges (Hochschulen fiir Lehrerbildung, Pädagogische Aka- 
demien or Püdagogisc Universitátsinstitute). Entrance to 
these is conditional upon the holding of a secondary school- 
leaving certificate. aining is for four to six semesters 
(according to the Land). After the first, or theoretical 
examination, the candidate teacher is assigned to a school 
for practice in teaching. This practical work is supplemented 
by participation in a study group conducted under the 
supervision of the Kreisschulrat. After not less than two, 
and not more than four, years, the candidate takes his 
second or practical examination. 

In-service teachers may attend voluntary continuation 
courses of one or two weeks either in different places or at 
fixed teachers’ further training institutes. 

In certain branches of study which require constant 
further training, e.g. gymnastics, music, drawing, needle- 
work, domestic economy, there exist experienced teachers 
known as specialist advisers, who work under the Kreis- 
schulrat or the municipal school administration. For the 
purpose of their advisory duties these teachers are excused 
a certain number of hours of normal teaching, 

The personal situation of teachers is guaranteed by 
government regulations covering appointment, salary, dis- 

. missal, pensions, social benefits, etc. A teacher can be trans- 
ferred to another post at his own request. If the transfer 
is at the suggestion of the school authority, it cannot be 
made without the teacher’s consent, unless necessary for 
organizational reasons, or on disci linary grounds. 

Appointed teachers in primary у чага may be elementary 
teachers (Volksschullehrer) or special {Sonderschullehrer). 
Head teachers (Schulleiter) are called auptlehrer (if the 
staff numbers at least three established osts) or Rektor (if 

lished posts). 
Primary school teachers are paid at standard rates laid 
down in the Civil Service Salaries Law, which rescribes 


ance (Stellenzulage). 
The annex at the end of this chapter gives the current 
rates of pay. 


Welfare services 


Besides the official medical service, there is a more extensive 
health service for children and teachers run by the com- 
mune or the State, a service which arranges, for example, 
for children in need of convalescent treatment to attend a 
holiday camp or home. 
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Some schools have a coun home or hostel š 

im) in the ema a house in MR om. 
at the seaside, to which school classes are sent one at E E 
for two to four weeks in the school year for lessons, proche i 
Work and rest and change of air. The monthly iki di 
(Wandertag), which Kes boon instituted in all schools, hU 
makes a contribution to improving the children’s Кей y 
and is likewise of value in adding to the children’s know. 
ledge of their local countryside and as an experience shared 
in common. 

With the return of normal living conditions, school meals, 
which meant so much in the early post-war years, haye 
been much reduced in scope, and survive only in the form 
of morning milk, supplied free or at at a nominal charge, 

On the social side, the Tagesheimschulen (daytime home 
schools) deserve notice. These have been established in 
some of the larger towns to give children both of whose 
parents go out to work an opportunity after school-hours 
to spend the afternoon at supervised tasks, games, readin, 
or other occupations, with, whenever possible, a me 
included. 

Every school now provides pupils in their last year with 
vocational guidance and advice. A card is kept on which 
are entered the pupil's personal details, his performance 
record, and the kind of occupation for which he seems to 
be suited. The Labour Office sends its vocational guidance 
officer (Berufsberater) to give the schools a picture of the 
Situation in various trades and professions and the voca- 
tional qualifications ired. Young people can also discuss 
their preferences with the Berufsberater at the Labour Office 
and be tested for suitability. A job often follows as a direct 
result. This co-operation between schools and vocational 
advisers is of enormous help in facilitating the transition 
from school to working life. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Pre-primary and primary education are of especial im- 
portance in these days. Social life and the business world 
of today call for an improvement and extension of primary 
school instruction, and educational functions which could 
once be performed by the family now require the services 
of public bodies, t 
indergartens are needed in the country as well as in the 
towns. Far more than in the past, the responsibility for п 
level of teaching will have to be carried by communes. d e 
transfer from kindergarten to school proper also calls for 
better and more standardized arrangements, _ th 
As the basis of all forms of further education and А 
foundation upon which the vocational training of the eres | 
majority of boys and girls must rest, the primary sc 1d 
needs to be linked closely with the contemporary Mere M 
especially the world of business and technology. It ш d 
not, however, abandon its main aims of general culture ES : 
character building. There is a wide demand for a Pi 
tion of compulsory schooling from eight years to WES 
бшу recently the Deutsche Stüdtetag (German Associa in 
of Municipal Corporations) voiced this demand ees 
Advanced streams (Aufbauzüge), i.e. parallel Epid i 
tending from the fifth to the tenth school year and cni 
the same education as the independent intermediate sc 
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are increasing every year. The subject content and the 
educational values of the primary school must be so adapted 
to modern life as to stimulate the juvenile mind. It must 
be made easier for pupils, after leaving primary school and 
acquiring experience of practical work and part-time 
vocational training, to find their way to a full-time specialist 


technical college, from which promising pupils can proceed 
to technical and economic studies of university level. In 
other words, alongside the traditional academic road a new 
avenue should be opened up, a second road to the highest 
forms of education. Only then will the primary school have 
fully earned its name of Volksschule, the school of the people. 


ANNEX 


SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1956 
(all figures in German marks) 


(with cost of livi Annual 
Salary group ph of 55%) (1956) representation nera Pa family 
allowance 
жашы ARE Taa bonus allowance 
A4 c2 Teachers in primary Tarif IV (for A4) 
schools 5115 7750 300—465 
(For sole teachers Unmarried teachers under 40: 
and first of two between 559 and 1,014 
teachers in schools 
with only two classes) 
A4 cl Deputy heads (in primary Teachers with fewer than 
schools with 7 or more 3 children: between 760.50 
teachers) 5210 8 990 280 and 1,352 
Teachers with 3 or more 
A4 a2 Teachers of special classes 5 580 8 990 — children: between 936 and For each child under 
Teachers of advanced 1,872 6: 300 
classes holding For each child between 
secondary school 6 and 14: 360 
teachers’ diploma 5580 8990 — For each child between 
14 and 25 (if still 
A3 d Rectors, when heads of Tarif III (for A3) training): 480 
primary schools with 
not less than 7 teachers 5 400 9610 465 Unmarried teachers under 40, 
Head teachers, when in according to local scale: 
charge of special 760.50 to 1,352 
schools having not less Teachers with fewer than 
than 3 to 4 teachers 5400 9610 465 3 children: 1,014 to 1,859 
Head teachers when in Teachers with 3 or more 
charge of primary children: 1,248 to 2,577 
schools with 3 to 6 
teachers 5 400 9610 — 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS : FEDERAL REPUBLIC 


Sources, Federal Republic of Germany. Statistisches Bun- 
desamt, Statistisches Handbuch von Deutschland 1928-1944, 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment, in educational institutions of all levels, 
amounted to 9.6 million students. This represented more 
than 19 per cent of the total population. About 5.8 million 
or 60 per cent of the school-going population were enrolled 
in kindergartens and primary schools; in general secondary 
schools there were 1.1 million or 12 per cent; in secondary 
vocational schools 2.4 million or 25 per cent, a high pro- 
portion especially in comparison with that of the general 
secondary level. Institutions of higher education, includi 
teacher training colleges, accounted for 140,000 or 1.5 per 
cent; and the remaining 110,000 or 1 per cent were pupils 
in special schools for handicapped children. 

The number of female students enrolled in all levels, 
except in kindergartens, totalled 4.2 million which was 
47 per cent of the total school-going population. In the 
various levels of education the proportion of girls was as 
follows: in primary schools 49 per cent; in general second 
schools 44 per cent; in secondary vocational schools 45 per 
cent; in teacher training colleges 51 per cent; and in insti- 
tutions of university level 17 per cent. 

In the primary and secondary levels including full-time 
and part-time vocational schools the full-time teaching staff 
reached 213,000 of which 81,000 or 38 per cent were women. 

The proportion of women teachers in each level was 39 per 
cent in primary; 34 per cent in general secondary; 39 per 
cent in secondary vocational; 22 per cent in teacher traini: 
colleges; and 42 per cent in special schools for handicapped 
children. The number of teachers in institutions of uni- 
versity level is not known for 1954/55. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment diminished by 
approximately 3 per cent. There was an increase at all levels 


except for primary education which showed a decrease of 
1.3 million pupils or more than 20 per cent. 

The proportion of girls enrolled showed no marked chan, 
berry for a slight increase of 3 per cent in the vocational 
and of 5 per cent in the teacher training schools, (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. In Table 2, the figures from 1931 | 
to 1940 cover data for the German territory of 31 December 
1937 which includes the Saar but not Austria and Sudeten- 
land. From 1950 to 1954 it covers only the Federal Republic 
and the Saar. Between 1931 and 1940 there was a decrease 
in the number of schools, teachers and pupils in primary 
education, Teachers dropped by about 10 per cent and 
enrolment by about 4 per cent. Enrolment between 1950 
and 1954 decreased by roughly 20 per cent but the number _ 
of teachers increased slightly by aban? 2 per cent and the 
pupil-teacher ratio dropped from 49 to 38. 

elated to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the primary enrolment ratio is less than 80 (primary course 
is 8 years) owing to a considerable number of children aged 
10-14 attending secondary schools (in 1954 the proportion 
was 9.6 per cent of the 5-14 population). 


Expenditure on education. Total public expendit i 
education for 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 April) was 4, Ç 
million Deutsehmarks being about DM 98 per inhabitani ig 
This represented about 4.7 per cent of the estimated 
national. income for that year. Excluding the capital d 
penditure amounting to DM 821 million, the ues 
expenditure was distributed as follows: 52 per cent dui 
primary education, 20 per cent for general secondary en 
cation, 14 per cent for vocational education, 12 minis. 
for higher education, and 2 per cent for central a 
tration and other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 
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1, FEDERAL REPUBLIC: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teacl Students enrolled 
; donak Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year borse hd WT s uum TX 
Pre-primary 
Public Schulkindergürten It, SEU ИСН ЕРИНИН > 1954/55 61 710 5i 1787 B63 
Public and private kindergartens к РОМ E . 1954/55 10261 ... ... 678 995 ... 
Total! 0 pT e EN z 1954/55 10261 ... ... 678 995 ... 
RA P » . г, s Се. „ба v. ^» Я: 5 1953/54 10 018 ... san 659 398 ... 
d 5 х š Teras 1952/53 9 769 px S6 639 437 sap 
$c: u$. lt s 1951/52 9 541 Set 222 610516 %, 
LEM DR a be t e У i n 1950/51 8 648 i e| 577571 ilk 
Primary 
blic pri schools . . a is Ов ж a c4 1954/55 29 205 126 229 48 457 4817934 2372658 
Prony level of public new system schools . . . . . 1954/55 2446 28 878 24 355 233 411 114 613 
Private primary schools . . es Ü a A ` Waldorf. 1954/55. 136 654 311 14 461 7 853 
i ivat it of freie - 
BA pe e E ; zT e * i : E ges Б И m 1954/55 240 2790 3436 9 380 4616 
Toa. г «dp ИСИС 1954/55 129 827 | **136 551 1353 625 5075186 2499800 
ni te . . D „°з wm vem 1953/54 229652 | 1:136 596 з 52 836 5381706 2654 716 
ПОНИ 1952/53 220469 | 29136129 951971 | 5667249 2795588 
ENS E ed eae) а COUR EROS 1951/52 229166 | **134 885 з 25] 260 6096300 3 025 944 
E E SIS UR [ovs :28947 | #2133554 — **51505 | 6377083 3141993 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools зз» э! Ma om eee 8 1954/55 615 9 032 3 449 “7 FA Eo a 
Technical branch of public new system schools 60, 79 1954/55 H MATS aH rants 242.008 
Public high schools (hóhere Schulen) . о е, ее 1954/55 1219 30/856 18371 
Scientific branch of public new system schools. . . . + 1954/55, jh n 10H SEES 5704 
Private secondary schools, . . « + « « « « 1954/55 1 Qu 2093 O8 62 65 405 
Private high schools (höhere Schulen) а 1954/55 334 
Scientific branch of private new system schools and freie Waldorf- 1954/55 9002 4355 
schulen . -oo 7 II Эбш анн A O toate IE EGIT E 
2312 1544323 15 233 1140 230 506 
o ааай eee газот 1959/54 42272 | 4542052 4514354 | 1076521 477161 
s i1. AN жошо; 1952/53 12205 | 4540078 4513597 | 1000746 443 858 
= E P W 1951/52 42115 | 4536704 4512335 925 796 408972 
НО ае o c oc s 7 1950/51 12026 | 4533910 4911309 | 828704 362963 
Vocational 
* 2162101 946 985 
Public part-time vocational secondary schools. . . + + 192089 4 T р A "4 v 94471 67514 
Public full-time vocational secondary schools > . . . . 195 jM 1334 861687 «1960 111 461 29 977 
Public advanced full-time vocational schools . ^. . . . EE 121 “176 648 12 840 2 905 
Private part-time vocational secondary schools o py үзе 365 51 645 51 062 41 830 29 907 
Private full-time vocational secondary schools. . ^. . + 1 Ea 488 6772 6508 18 841 13 525 
Private advanced full-time vocational schools . . . + . 954/; 1866 532 033 012486 | 2441544 1090113 
Teu" i iara Ooh os oh at eel 8329 | 631030 — *12288 | 2309296 1024683 
9 ato NN СОТЫ 1952/53 840 | 029695 s1191 | 2217974 977665 
A s e o ee CO 1951/52 8467 627787 — 611039 | 2023 PK ү 
we Dow de MEA 1950/51 8952 | 924866 °9737 | 18324 
” . . . B . . . . . a 5 
Higher 
Teacher training 
D 9189 12 632 6 945 
Public teacher training colleges D ed Tee ER 997 555 555 
Private teacher training colleges. р... ME 311 102 532 19502 4 309 1385 
nue post-graduate teacher training colleges . . . + + ee 394 3323 718 17496 181 
wd. s Ваа а o *201 11831 
„ЖЕ ^| M19955 80 0 6012 
E LP Se | 8 шш 549 
a alt € e AETA 15 *1 005 *314 10411 A741 
^ а SF NES ЫЕ? 
š i level of new system schools, — 
1. Data relating to kindergartens only. UE ne даа оп весопйагу who numbered 8,942 (E, 2,819) in 
Including data relating to the secondary level of new system schools. 5. UA is lur pi 
3. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 31,186 (F. 10,758) д 
in 1954/55, 
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Level of education and type of institution 


of fine arts. . . 
College of physical education 
Private Ji €] 
Total. . 


Schools for blind and partially sighted children , 


Schools for deaf-mute children and the hard of hearing š 


Schools for erippled children 

Schools for chilaren in sanatoria 2A 
Schools for children with defective speech . 
Schools in welfare institutions . . | 


Other special schools 
Hilfsschul-clasees . 


6. Not includi; persa teachers 
schools 38,541 (F. 8,192) in 1954/55. 
7. Including data on publ 
Beri julen). 


8. Not including the lagogical institute of Hamburg University. 
9. Not incid Bio as teachers, ч 


who totalled їп all vocational 
lic and private vocational part-time schools 


1954/55 


1 
1 
64 
65 T 
65 "6341 
64 vee 
63 


1950/51 


1954/55 627 3230 
18 119 
49 517 
n 29 

81 

10 16 

92 259 

89 290 

(311 n. 
(28 

1942 *4 601 


1950/51 


12. Universiti 


to regular b 


ical coll 
13. Number of speci schools ont; 


1263 77 088 
46 1 058 
182 4941 

17 552 

64 3015 

23 1205 
143 7 606 
182 8 002 
... 6527 
25 656 

*1 920 110 650 
*1 880 112 788 
*1751 111 979 
*1 546 ... 
11345 105 300 


10. n of high school teachers who participate in the post-graduate 


tea Я 
11. Not including data on post-graduate teacher training. 
ii es and colleges о! 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLrC AND PRIVATE Primary Scmoors: 


Teachers 


Year 
Total Per cent female 

1931 

1936 184 927 

1937 181 750 

1938 179 260 

1939 176 552 

1940 171 340 


ing 1950 are for Federal 


1. Figures for 1931-40 cover German terri of 31 December 1937. 
Figures beginning *deral Republi ic including 


Average 
enrolment 
(thousands) 
1590 073 1590 
1 43 
1596 437 42 7 683 
1486 658 42 
7321556 7328 


Estimated 

child population 

(5-14 years old) 
(thousands) 


10 469 


10 580 


10 336 


Students enrolled 


111174 


f other science only, 
‚ not including special classes attached 


2. Including teachers of secondary schools in Hamburg and Brem 
Saar. 3. Excluding Hamburg and Bremen. 


Primary 
enrolment 
ratio 


73 


73 


71 
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3. FEDERAL REPUBLIC: PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in million Deutschmarks) 


Object of expenditure Total Source of funds 
Federal Government Lander Local authorities 

Totalexpenditure. . „ Т 4881 86 2670 2125 
A. Current expenditure Р E 4 060 

Central administration . OEE O 53 i ji 35 254% 19 1461 

Primary education e A 2116 = 1421 695 

Secondary education  . ronem iq 803 x 452 351 

Vocational education , . . . . , 569 — 184 385 

Higher education . 474 78 396 mi 

Other current expenditure met 34 11 


B. Capital expenditure 


8 149 664 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS: WEST BERLIN 


Sources. West Berlin. Statistisches Bundesamt. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were approximately 370,000 pupils enrolled in edu- 
cational institutions of all levels. This represented 17 per 
cent of the total population. Of this school-going popu- 
lation, about 196,000 or 53 per cent were enrolled in 
pre-primary and primary schools; in general secondary 
schools there were 69,000 or 18 per cent; in secondary 
vocational schools 85,000 or 23 per cent, which was a high 
proportion compared with the general secondary level; in 
institutions of higher education there were 13,000 or 3.5 per 
cent; and the remaining 9,000 or 2.5 per cent were pupils 
in special schools for handicapped and maladjusted children. 

Excepting for kindergartens the total number of female 
students enrolled in all levels, was about 170,000 or 47 per 
cent of the total enrolment. 

The proportion of female students in each level was as 
follows: in primary 49 per cent; in general secondary 49 per 
cent; in secondary vocational 46 per cent; in teacher train- 
ing colleges 56 per cent; and in institutions of university 
level 23 per cent. The full-time teaching staff in primary, 
secondary and vocational schools numbered approximately 
10,000. In the primary and general secondary level about 
52 per cent were women teachers, in secondary vocational 
there were 45 per cent, in teacher training colleges there 
were 19 per cent, and in the special education there were 
54 per cent. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment decreased by 
about 1 per cent. This is due to there being a decrease of 
24 per cent in the primary level although all other levels 
showed an increased enrolment. 


There was no change in the proportion of female students 
enrolled which remained at 47 per cent, but in teacher 
training there was a substantial increase of female enrol- 
ment. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. The total public expenditure on 
education for 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to 
285 million Deutschmarks which was about DM 128 per 
inhabitant. Excluding the capital expenditure which 
amounted to DM 40 million, the current expenditure was 
distributed as follows: 38 per cent for primary education; 
18 per cent for general secondary education; 17 per cent 
for secondary vocational education; 23 per cent for higher 
education; and the remaining 4 per cent for central adminis- 
tration and other current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. WEST BERLIN: PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


(in million Deutschmarks) 
Object of expenditure Total 

Total expenditure — . . . . . 285 
A. Current expenditure. + 4 «© + 245 

Central administration sg 1 

Primary education 92 

Secondary education 45 

Vocational education YT AP Al 

Higher education . . . «© + 56 

Other current expenditure "MITES 4 
B. Capital expenditure. . . +» . 40 
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2. WEST BERLIN: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


è a 4 Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution Taal Fans TS 
Pre-primary 
Public and private Schulkindergürten . 1954/55 
Public and private kindergartens 1954/55 
НВС € x 1954/55 

moe 1953/54 

9 1952/53 

Sik 1951/52 

€»! 1950/51 
Primary 


Public primary schools (Grundschulen) 
Practical branch of public Oberschulen 
Specialized classes in public schools 
Private primary schools 


1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 


Practical branch of private Oberschulen 1954/55 
Total. . Р DAN rra 1954/55 

” 1953/54 
” 1952/53 
” 1951/52 
wo 1950/51 

Secondary 

General 

Public Oberschulen, technical branch . 1954/55 

Public Oberschulen, scientific branch... 


1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 
ES 


954/55 
1953/54 


Public Schulen besonderer pádagigischir Prägung 
Private Oberschulen, technical branch ИЙ ® 
Private Oberschulen, scientific branch. | | 

Nee Schalen besonderer püdagogischer Prügung 


VE 1952/53 

= 1951/52 

> 1950/51 
Vocational 


Public vocational part-time schools 

Public vocational full-time schools | | 

Public advanced vocational full-time schools 

Private vocational -time school . . 

Private vocational full-time Won mrs 

GILT vocational full-time schools . 
. 


Higher 
Teacher training 
Public pedagogical college . . ^. , 1954/55 
Public post-graduate teacher training courses 1954/58 
Sno) ONUS EE стат та 3 1954/55 
w 1953/54 
» ^ 1952/53 
”* 1951/52 
ed 1950/51 
1. Not including data on Schulkindergirten, 6. Including data on vocational part-time schools (Berufsschulen). 
2. Including teachers in general secondary education. №! 7. Not vends part-time teachers. chulen who 
-time teachers who numbered 109 (F. 29) in 1954/55. 8. Number of teachers in scientific branches of Obers 
21 secondary schools. articipate in the post-graduate teacher training. _ 
4. Included with Primary schools, 9. Not including data on post-graduate teacher training. 
5. Not including part-time teachers who totalled 1,016 (F. 269) in all 
vocational schools in 1954/55. 
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Level of education and type of institution School yest [ Number of pepe sae Pine g Bs! 
c M Total Female Total Female 
General and technical 
University +--+ + + 5 1954/55 1 i 
Technical university. . B akka luc À 5и Totes 1 $ ae 2 : i5 1 un 
College of political studies . SPE canis Inca ree ДАЕ 1954/55 1 ‘ ds 461 52 
Colleges of fine arts and music ar Tk. 1954/55 2 P: Pn 1027 456 
Private ecclesiastic college . . . . . . . . , 1954/55 1 oss 225 48 
Tel. ЗЛЕТИ . o 5р 1954/55 6 ... ... 12386 2889 
» < ж ба . „и 1953/54 6 i TV 11 055 2517 
Š E wa g: 1952/53 6 % 11073 2384 
a х ES 1951/52 6 Se 11 625 2520 
Š B : Cms 1950/51 6 103 Fes 11 087 2383 
Special 
Schools for retarded children QE Y лс. Гоги 1954/55 24 1350 iet 108 
Schools for blind and partially sighted children a AA 195455 2 123 "3 } I i 37 
Schools for deaf-mute children and the hard of hearing . . 1954/55 3 137 14 368 173 
Schools for crippled children «Гало Te urls d 1954/55 2 п 19 157 69 
School in sanatorium _.. l. a А 1954/55 1 12 12 28 20 
Schools for children with defective speech. . . . . . 1954/55 4 162 728 919 236 
Schools in welfare institutions . . . . . . . . 1954/55 6 137 718 597 112 
Other special schools for handicapped children «o Arcus 1954/55 2 14 10 217 61 
Special classes in regular schools. . . + . . . . 1954/55 (32) T ... 595 168 
Total А 1954/55 44 110536 7 10289 119 161 "8216 
” a а се 1953/54 44 110533 119289 19 624 13 535 
» TAM . 1952/53 42 110529 119275 8 886 3271 
"EDU ss S 5 3 1951/52 40 110442 119222 8752 3 384 
во отео A wataka ws kaa 1950/51 35 119416 119206 197 669 193 032 
BA AS PEI 


10. Not including data on special classes attached to regular schools. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 992,000. 

Total area: 991 square miles; 2,567 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1,001 persquare mile; 386 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 15,8, 


HISTORICAL 


A summary of the political evolution of Saarland since 

1945 is as follows: 

1946. Withdrawal from the French zone of occupation; 
establishment of a frontier and a customs barrier between 
Saarland and the rest of the French zone. 

1947. Economic union with France and establishment of 
a constitution. 


11. In addition there were Sammelabschlussklassen; in 1953/54 they 
numbered 257 with an enrolment of 8,562 (F. 3,991) pupils. 


SAARLAND’ 


Information provided by the educational authorities of Saarland 
through the German National Commission for Unesco in October 


1956. 


1948. The military government transformed into a High 
Commission. aatis 
1952. The High Commission changed to a diplomatic mission. 
1955. The European Statute rejected as the result of a 

referendum. 
1. Despite the date of publication, the World Survey of Education refers 
— ve the period 1854 $6 tud ae gea 


it a short account f 
Eee tho) information is available nowhere else in the survey, 
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With the incorporation of Saarland into the Federal Re- of the structure and organization of this institute, especi 

public of Germany on 1 January 1957, an amendment to in the matter of its relationship to the university, ally 
the cultural agreement between Saarland and France The course given at the Lehrerseminar remains the gam 
becomes necessary. This has certain educational impli- as in the past, as far as the last four years of trainin 
cations: the compulsory teaching of French is likely to concerned. In some cases the earlier classes of a Lehrer. 
cease and give way to optional teaching under certain seminar have been merged with a general secondary school 


conditions; and similarly, the practice by which Saar of the Aufbauschule type. No new Aufbauschule has Bean 
children could accomplish their compulsory schooling at set up in Saarland since 1945. š 
French schools, having met with opposition in the past, 


may disappear. 
The provisions of the Saar constitution relating to edu- PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 
cation are of a general nature and do not require amendment, 
No special law on education has yet been passed for Saar- These may be summed up in the following way: 
land. The main law in force is the German Reichsschul- 1. The placing of teacher training on an academic basis; the 
pflichtgesetz of 6 June 1936, since 1945 modified by govern- establishment of a Pedagogical Institute; the transfor. 
ment decrees. mation of the former teacher training schools into Auf: 
Generally speaking, the schools are financed, adminis- bauschulen. 
tered and organized in the same way as in the Federal 2. The preparation and introduction of a new curriculum; 
Republic. All Saar children between 6 and 14 years of age the institution of optional instruction in the French — 
spend their period of compulsory schooling at the Volks- language. (Conditions and structure somewhat asin WE 
schule, unless they transfer to another type of school when North Rhine-Westphalia.) 
they reach 10 or 12 years of age. There is no ninth year of 3. From 1956 onwards, the school year to again begin at 
compulsory schooling, and there are no continuation classes Easter. 
(Aufbauklassen) attached to the Volksschule. 4. The ninth year of compulsory schooling can only he 
Primary school teachers are trained at the Lehrerseminar introduced gradually, because there is still a great lack 
or teacher training school. With the institution, at Easter of teachers. 
1956, of a course for students who had already completed 5. A greater extension of intermediate and special schools is 
their secondary education (Abiturienten), a first step was envisaged. 
taken to place the training of the primary teachers on an 6. The organization of the higher grades of the Volksschule 
academic basis. For Easter 1957 the establishment of a (Grades 5-8) might perhaps be modified in so far as the 
Saar Pedagogical Institute (Saarlündische Püdagogische introduction of optional instruction in the French 
Akademie) is js considered; but nothing is yet known language leads to differentiated courses. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Statistisches Amt des Saarlandes, Return to Unesco to 4,022 million French francs (100 francs = 0.29 U.S. 

questionnaire, dollar approximately) averagi g about 4,100 francs per 
inhabitant. Of this amount, 60 | per cent was spent bes 

Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, primary and primary education, 26 per cent on second: 

total number of pupils enrolled in all schools, excepting a and vocational education, 4 per cent on higher education, 

small number of French schools, was over 125,000, bei and less than 1 per cent on central administration and 

approximately 13 per cent of the total population. Of this other current expenses. (See Table 1.) 

number, 87 per cent were enrolled in pre-primary and 

primary schools; 12 per cent in secondary, vocational and 


teacher training schools; 1 per cent at the university. The 


total full-time teaching staff numbered 4,307, of which 1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
44 per cent were women. The proportion of girls in the (in thousands of French francs) 
enrolment totals was 50 per cent in rimary schools; 39 per ea SS: = ST t 
cent in all schools at the secondary vaf; 31 per cent at the Objeet of expenditure An 
university. E. 
Compared Жип 1950, there has been а steady decrease Total expenditure . . . . . . 4022 

in primary school enrolment, partly offset by an increase ukt 31875 
at all other levels of Armada The ¿repaltíos of girls in menda cios TOES EN 138 Э 
secondary-level schools increased from 37 to 39 per cent, Primary education . ` 261 E 


and at the university from 24 to 31 per cent. (See Table 2.) Secondary education 


Vocational education 
Educational expenditure. Total public expenditure on edu- 


Higher education » 
сеп Other current expenditure 
cation in the fiscal year beginning 1 J anuary 1954 amounted 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Хвара Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens: „Ш 1954/55 17 1081 
Private kindergartens of religious groups < . . . . , 1954/55 143 11072 
Private kindergartens of industrial groups. . . . . , 1954/55 26 523 523 2208 . 
Other private kindergartens. . . . . . . . . 1954/55 17 1092 is 
Total. A inst onstage ҮЧ ee 1954/55 203 523 523 15 453 ... 
x quer . 1953/54 188 478 478 14 321 
ж. À ORE) бо АДАН 1952/53 182 438 438 12914 zm 
Pos 1 i ua 1951/52 176 366 366 11012 ie 
po: c c 0 o | ST Sak С 1950/51 162 354 354 10 075 ... 
Primary 
Roman Catholic primary schools е) "ds UE] BP IPRS 1954/55 413 2 096 896 70 610 34 995 
Protestant primary schools! . es е завиа 1954/55 171 677 251 22 425 11 105 
Roman Catholic auxiliary schools 8-7, NS 1954/55 13 26 6 482 223 
Protestant auxiliary schools, . 52 e КЕЛШ 1954/55 3 9 4 179 74 
Total. . + + Q lO ree АИА 1954/55 600 2808 1157 93 696 46 397 
» e a . . « 1953/54 595 2844 1186 98 203 48 579 
wtf G0 Л поначибә аша sais 1952/53 589 2850 1223 105 718 52410 
w ` + A 1951/52 579 2804 1206 114 094 56 485 
mor ot 555. gi ERN 1950/51 515 2710 1186 124 625 61 769 
Secondary 
General 
Middle schools vs rimo to- БОЈЕ ф qd. UNE 1954/55 2 10 30 2042 1064 
High schools? . 3. „о 30 =a wik Sis 1954/55 23 611 171 11398 4330 
Toa. . . НЕЕ 1954/55 25 681 201 13 440 5394 
» 00. AMM IA ИО ИА 1953/54 25 621 181 12 644 5017 
"+. oo. . E STOA 1952/53 25 635 180 12123 4745 
» + lr aty aby x ШИН E 1951/52 25 588 164 11556 4486 
"rr [еге m. ü nie 1950/51 25 549 154 10 876 4134 
Vocational 
State engineering school 
Total... NE . Cras ide Л, 1954/55 1 319 1 249 3 
жале . Org 7 Saa 1953/54 T *18 1 231 1 
"à Т9 damen de 1952/53 1 318 H 215 = 
"oo . ern solares Hee ente 1951/52 1 »21 1 201 — 
"ot s ox As AA agis en hae e en 1950/51 1 721 1 225 1 
Teacher training 
Roman Catholic teacher training schools . . + + + + 1954/55 2 49 18 532 168 
Protestant teacher training school . . + + + + + 1954/55 H 20 4 2 RA 
Tol. . . "QUO ERE eee ini 1954/55 3 69 22 22 
E . 1953/54 3 65 21 670 
Я ч 1952/53 3 66 22 781 215 
Н а mye SU 3 53 19 694 222 
wo s. A 1950/51 i 69] КУ? 
Higher + 
University 476 
be ile 1954/55 T 207 10 1536 
Total ¿AI ВИЕ Ab dE een í 190 10 1408 407 
PMN нн ДЕНИНИН ЕМЕ i i UU 1952/53 1 186 10 1233 358 
© rasa: Ç 1951/52 1 160 6 1194 
Bs qa S. ^ MY: ; 1950/51 1 122 1 10 


1. Not including French schools, 4. Including data on teacher training institute of university (M. 52 and 
2. Not including one French school. à F. 28 etudents in 1954/55). 
3. Not including part-time teachers, who numbered 10 (F. 3) in 1954/55. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 17,944,000. 

Total area: 41,646 square miles; 107,862 square kilometres, 
Population density: 432 per square mile; 167 per square kilometre, 
Official exchange rate: 1 Deutschmark (East) = 0.45 U.S. dollar, 


HISTORICAL 


The year 1945 saw the creation of the Deutsche Verwal 
für Volksbildung (German Public Instruction рани 
as the central organ of the German states in the Soviet zone 
of occupation, responsible for ое educational 
matters in the states of Mecklenburg, Brande urg, Saxony, 
Saxony-Anhalt, and Thuringia. The general reorganization 
of the educational system was discussed at the first Edu- 
cational Congress held in East Berlin in 1946. The law on 
the democratization of German schools (Gesetz zur Demo- 
kratisierung der deutschen Schule), promulgated in 1946 by 
the authorities of the Soviet zone of occupation, laid down 
the main lines of a single-ladder school system and provided 
for compulsory schooling; thereafter the text of the law 
was adopted by the five states of the zone, and in 1948 its 
provisions were extended to East Berlin. 

On the proclamation of the German Democratic Republic 
(October 1949), the main provisions of the 1946 law were 
incorporated in the new Constitution. 

In March 1954 the Council of Ministers of the German 
Democratic Republic approved a new Order (Verbesserung 
der Arbeit der allgemeinbildenden Schulen) designed to raise 
the general level of schooling. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Chapter IV of the Constitution of the German Democratic 
Republic, promulgated on 7 October 1949, contains general 
provisions regarding education and schooling: 

*Article 34. (1) The arts and sciences, and instruction in 
them, are free. (2) The State takes part in their develop- 
ment and guarantees them its protection, more particularly 
against any abuse running counter to the stipulations and 
spirit of the Constitution. 

‘Article 35. (1) All citizens have the same right to edu- 
cation and to a free choice of profession. (2) The instruction 
of young people and the subsequent intellectual and voca- 
tional training of citizens are supplied by public institutions 
in all spheres of State and community activity.’ 

"Article 36. (1) Public institutions for school education, 
and the organization of the teaching which they provide, 
are the responsibility of the Lander For this purpose the 
Republic promulgates laws containing uniform basic pro- 
visions, and may also set up public educational establish- 


1. In July 1952, the five Linder were replaced by 15 areas (Bezirke). 
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School year: from early September to early July. 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in January 1957, 


ments on its own account. (2) The Republic likewise decrees 
uniform measures regarding the training of teaching staff, 
This training is given in the universities or in establish. 
ments of equivalent standing.’ 


Aims 


The aims of primary education are defined in Articles 37 
and 39 of the Constitution: 

‘Schools provide for the education of the young in the 
spirit of the Constitution; they aim at training up men of 
independent mind, conscious of their responsibilities, and 
ready and qualified to take their place in the life of the 
community, As a dispenser of culture, the school has the 
task of bringing up the young in a spirit of peaceful and 
friendly co-operation between the peoples, and of true 
democracy.’ (Article 37.) 

‘Every child must be given the chance of developing to 

maximum his physical, intellectual and moral capa- 
bilities.” (Article 39.) 


Compulsory education 


Public education is compulsory for children of both sexes, 
from the age of 6 until completion of the eighteenth Is 
After leaving the unitary eight-grade school (Grundsa hule) 
at the age of 14, the upil continues his education in a 
vocational technical ot toy attendance at which is com- 
pulsory up to the age of 18, unless he is attending another 
establishment at secondary school level. 


Administration 


Following the Bill of 23 July 1952, the government and the 
parliaments (Landtüge) of de five Lánder were dicción 
and the country was divided into 15 areas (Bezirke), eat 
comprising about 14 districts (Kreise). Each Kreis contains 
an average of 50 communes (Gemeinden). Wo e 

The supreme educational authority is the Мана d 
Public Instruction (Ministerium für Volksbildung), so E 
in Berlin, which is responsible for the execution E the 
Republic’s laws and decrees on public education. бой 
level of the Bezirk there are offices of public ess 
(Volksbildungsámter) under the direction of school one d 
assisted by a number of experts in the various m inde) 
education. Each district (Kreis) and commune (c je ae 
has a school council responsible for the material orë; 
zation of the schools. 
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GLOSSARY 


Berufsschule: vocational training school, 

Fachschule: vocational secondary school 
(technical), 

Grundschule: complete primary school. 

Kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

Oberschule: general secondary school of 


guages). 


three types: Class A (modern lan- 
guages); Class B (mathematics and 
natural science); Class C (classical lan- 


Püdagogisches Institut: teacher training 
school for teachers in lower cycle of 
primary education. 


Zehnklassenschule: extended school giving 
general course of study more complete 
than the Grundschule, 


A. Higher education, including teacher 
training college and faculty of edu- 
cation, 


School building plans are the province of the planning 
commission attached to each council. 

Public education is free of charge. Under Article 39 of 
the Constitution, the pursuit of education must not be 
dependent upon the social and financial position of a pupil’s 
family. Children who are under-privileged in either of these 
respects receive, therefore, special attention. 

Primary education is provided by the State, which is also 

responsible for the salaries of the schools’ teachers and 
administrative staffs. All school supplies and equipment are 
free of charge in schools where attendance is compulsory. 
Private schools are not permitted. 
. The functioning of the schools is supervised by education 
Inspectors serving under the Ministry of Public Instruction. 
There are three categories of education inspectors: principal 
inspectors (Hauptschulinspektoren); area inspectors (Be- 
zirksschulinspektoren) ; district inspectors (Kreisschulinspek- 
toren—1 to 3 per district, according to its size). 


The purview of education inspectors embraces the follow- 
ing: material condition of schools, compliance with Minis- 
terial regulations, conformity to currieula, methods used, 
school administration, etc.; in addition, the inspectors 
ensure the harmonization of school activities with the 
interests of the democratic State. 

"Teachers are directly under the authority of the heads 
of the establishments in which they are teaching, and the 
heads are personally responsible to the Government for the 
satisfactory functioning of their schools, 


ORGANIZATION 


The above diagram shows the basic pattern of educational 
organization in the German Democratic Republic. 
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Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is regarded as an integral part, and 
as the initial phase, of the educational system. 

Pre-primary education was reorganized in November 
1951. It is not compulsory, and is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Public Instruction and the Secretariat of State 
for Vocational Training. The establishments may be sub- 
divided into normal nursery schools (Normalkinderheime) 
and special nursery schools (Spezialkinderheime), or obser- 
vation schools (Beobachtungsheime) for abnormal or back- 
ward children. In principle, pupils are admitted on attaining 
their third birthday. 

The teaching staff of nursery schools receive training 
comparable to that of primary school teachers (for three 
years after completion of the Grundschule course). Staff for 
service in the special nursery schools receive four years’ 
training in a teacher training school and are then likewise 
qualified to teach in the junior classes of the compulsory 
primary school. 

Training methods are based on those used in the Soviet 
Union, and candidates receive a thorough Marxist-Leninist 
training. 

To ease the position of mothers who work outside the 
home, nursery schools are attached to factories and agri- 
cultural co-operatives, 

In each Kreis, a certificated п school teacher 
(Kreisreferentin fiir Vorschulerziehung) supervises all the 
nursery schools in the district. As representative of the 
school inspector, she is also responsible for co-ordinating 
pre-primary and primary schooling. She is directly sub- 
ordinate to the Ministry of Public Instruction, 


Primary schools 


Primary schools are of uniform, eight-grade type (Grund- 

aleni, the course being divided into two cycles of four 
years each, and attendance being compulsory for all children 
aged between 6 and 14, except in the case of abnormal or 
physically handicapped children, who must be enrolled in 
special schools (Sonderschulen). 

Rural primary education was reorganized by the Decree 
of 21 June 1946 (Richtlinien zur Durchführung der Schul- 
reform auf dem Land). In principle, each vill e has its 
own school covering the first four classes, In certain 
instances, the school may have as many as six classes, 
Single-teacher schools must, for the higher classes, send 
oye to central schools (Zentralschulen) serving several 

illages not necessarily included in the same area. 

Since 1951, there have also been ten-grade schools (Zehn- 
klassenschulen. providing a fuller general education than 
the eight-grade schools and, more particularly, affording 
possibilities of specialist study for entry to the various 
technical schools. 

The grouping of schools is largely determined by local 
conditions and ease of communications, i.e. the existence 
of transport facilities, hob the various рї 
measures adopted, the number o; single-teacher schools fç 
from 4,114 in 1945 to 59 in 1956, 

The academic year begins on the first Monday of Sep- 
tember and ends at the beginning of July, usually on a 
Saturday. Christmas holidays are from 24 December to 
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3 Janu [204 pes isa rk holiday at Easter Th 
summer holidays begin at the beginning of Jul . The 
clude at the end of August, 5 у and con. 


Curriculum and methods. All the Grundschulen work to an 
official curriculum. Heads of schools are responsible fop 


Grade 
Subject 

1:3 з 4 геи 
German , . 8 12 14 12 a" 295 6 
зена . 5.5 6 6 š 5 “Ж 
СЯ – — — — 2 $35 
Mey nn — —-—'":35 3M 
iology . . —— — 2 3 
Physics ee „р ————- 2 2$ 
Chemistry -—— d — —  — a = 2,4) 
Study of the environment — — — 2 + NE 
Physical training l | 11331114 
ysical trai) 
Music. . у. pus l 11 1 1 JE 
Drawing . . . . 11 11 1,121 
Domestic training for girls 
(dressmaking) . . — — 1 1 1 T 


16 20 24 26 27 28 31 31 
16 20 25 27 28 29 32 32 


Total hours { boys 


The methodological principles applied in the new schools 
were worked out at the annual educational congresses which 
took place immediately after the war. At these congresses 
the need was proclaimed to fight against the theories of 
reformist bourgeois pedagogics (bürgerliche Reformpúd- 
agogik) applied Ly the Weimar Republic up to 1933. — 

The new teachers of the German Democratic Republic 
must take, as their guide, pedagogical principles based on 
Marxism-Leninism, and the example of Soviet educators 
(N. K. Gontcharoff, B. P. Jessipow, Makarenko). 


Examination system. The primary school-leaving а 
nation (Abschlusspriifung) takes place on completion of i 
eighth year in the unitary school. It is held before a pan 
consisting of the school headmaster (chairman), a m 
teacher and the special-subjects teachers (voting members i. 
plus representatives of the secondary school (Oleo Wi 
vocational school ( Berufsschule) of the region and tha а ) 
of the pioneer movement in the school (advisory me hd 
Others who may be asked to sit as advisory шеш) Н 
the representatives of the Teachers’ Union and yo 
German Youth (Freie Deutsche Jugend—FDJ). The e Ke 
nation consists of written papers and oral tests oe i 
following subjects: German, Russian, history, we B 
and biology. Thereafter a general classification of ехо н. 
“very good’, or ‘fair’ is awarded. For other subjec! P dig 
included in the examination, pupils are marked acco! 
to their work in school. s eer 
Those who pass this examination receive à n add 
(Abschlusszeugnis), on which their results are note 
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which entitles them to proceed to secondary education 
(Oberschule). 

Parents are kept abreast of their children's academic 
progress by being invited to regular meetings held at the 
school, and by receiving visits, at home, from the teachers, 
Consideration of general schooling problems, and of par- 
ticular cases, is entrusted to the parents” councils attached 
to each school. 


Teaching staff. Under Article 36 of the Constitution of the 
German Democratic Republic, the training of teachers must 
take place either in a university or in a specialist establish- 
ment of equivalent level. At present, teacher training is 
conducted on the following lines: (a) Teachers for the lower 
cycle of the Grundschule (first four years of schooling): 
candidates, who must have completed the course in a 
10-year school, take three years’ training at a pedagogical 
institute (púdagogisches Institut); (b) Teachers for the 
middle cycle (fifth to eighth year of schooling): the course 
likewise lasts three years, and is given at the faculty of 
pedagogy of a university or at the higher pedagogical 
institutes; (c) Teachers for the upper cycle (ninth to 
twelfth year of schooling): in addition to the course at 
a faculty of pedagogy, candidates take four years of 
specialized studies at a faculty of letters or science. 

Refresher courses cover the following subjects: peda- 
gogy, methodology (general and special didactics), psycho- 
logy, sociology and selected disciplines. 

The Central German Institute of Pedagogy (Deutsches 
Pädagogisches Zentral-Institut) at Berlin supervises the 
professional training of serving teachers and attends to the 
development of educational science. 

On completion of their training, teachers sit for the State 
examination which, when passed, entitles them to teach in 
public educational establishments. 


Children of workers and peasants are treated as State 
scholarship-holders during the period of their courses in 
teacher training schools. Scholarship-holders represent 95 
per cent of the student enrolment, and receive grants rang- 
ing from 60 East German marks per month (first year) to 
125 marks (fourth year). 

The compulsory hours of teaching for lower-cycle teachers 
are 28 and for middle-cycle teachers 26 per week. 

Salaries of teachers have been raised several times. The 
Decree of 12 July 1951 provided for a 30 per cent salary 
increase, the award of individual contracts, the foundation 
of rest homes and the granting of new allowances for certain 
categories of teachers. In 1952-53 a new revision of salaries 
and wages established nine principal categories and five 
local classes, or 45 groups of teachers and salaries. 


Welfare services 


There are school medical services in operation, the necessary 
funds for which are provided by the State. School canteens 
are kept supplied by the Ministry of Commerce and Food. 

There are two youth organizations: the Young Pioneers 
(Junge Pioniere—JP), an organization for children aged 
between 6 and 13, and Free German Youth (Freie Deutsche 
Jugend—FDJ), an organization for young people between 
the ages of 14 and 25. These two organizations, which have 
official status as parascholastic movements, watch over the 
execution of the school programme in conjunction with the 
Unitary Socialist Party (Sozialistische Einheitspartei —SED) 
and the Union of Teachers and Educators. Teachers are 
required to co-operate very closely with these organizations, 
and to be members and office-holders in them. The head of 
the school cell of the Young Pioneers is a member of the 
Teachers’ Council of the school. Approximately 85 per cent 
of children and adolescents are members of these organi- 
zations. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source, Regierung der Deutschen Demokratischen Repu- 
blik, Staatliche Zentralverwaltung fiir Statistik bei der 


Staatlichen Plankommission. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were approximately 2.5 million students enrolled in 
educational institutions of all levels representing about 
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14 per cent of the total population. This does not include In comparison with the situation in the school 


adult education in night schools and public folk high schools. 1950/51, the total enrolment is not known, but for ca 

Of this school-going population, kindergartens and primary primary level there was a decrease of 27 f 

schools accounted for about 2.2 million or 88 per cent; in pos secondary level there was an increase of 38 
or 


the secondary level which included general, vocational and higher education (not including teacher training) del 
teacher training there were 190,000 or 8 per cent; in insti- was an increase of 90 per cent; and for Special education 
tutions of higher education, including universities, teacher an increase of more than 100 per cent. The number of 
training, technical and other colleges, there were 58,000 or teachers in the primary level decreased slightly by about 
2 per cent; and the remaining 58,000 or 2 per cent were in 1.5 per cent; in the general secondary level they increased 
special schools for handicapped and backward children. by about 37 per cent; and in the secondary Vocational - 

The proportion of female students in general secondary schools the number of teachers showed a more than 3.5 fold 
Schools was about 46 per cent; in secondary vocational increase. (See Table 1.) 


32 per cent; in teacher training colleges (both secondary 
and higher level) 82 per cent; and in institutions of uni- Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
versity level (excluding higher teacher training) 25 per cent. education for 1954 amounted to nearly 3 thousand million 

The total number of teachers reached about 114,000. In Deutschmarks (East), being about DM 165 per inhabitant, 
the kindergartens and primary schools there were 83 per Excluding capital expenditure which was DM 92 million 


cent (with a proportion of 44 per cent female teachers); in the current expenditure was distributed as follows: 29 per 
the secondary schools, including general, vocational and cent for pre-primary and primary education; 5 per cent 
teacher training, there were 11 per cent (with a proportion for general secondary education; 17 per cent for secondary 
of 23 per cent women teachers in the general second, vocational education; 2 per cent for teacher training; 18 per 
Schools); in institutions of university level including higher cent for higher education; 2 per cent for special education; 


teacher training there were 2.5 per cent; and in schools 1 per cent for adult education; and 26 per cent for central 
concerned with special education there were 3.5 per cent. тшнен and other expenses. (See Table 2.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year Institutions Total Task Toul oA 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 7 1954/55 8308 25 099 cs 361 616 et 
Private kindergartens . 1954/55 486 1600 M 28 694 ө. 
ТӨ escam я 1954/55 8794 26 699 ant 390 310 ө 
" 1953/54 7179 *23 200 x 324 312 EE 
” 1952/53 6 226 20 785 NE 295 155 et 
» 2 O 7. 1951/52 5 809 16 616 Ue. 273 979 ө 
» 1950/51 крс Ver D ves ө 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . ? 1954/55 8 064 51 004 22807 | 1393 920 
Public central schools . | ç 1954/58 1487 16 196 6821 436 658 
Public one-class schools я P 1954/55 87 87 15 1 828 
Public boarding schools 1954/55 56 199 38 3371 
lic sport . 1954/55 12 153 76 4 053 ө 
Total . 1954/55 9 706 167 639 29757 | 1839830 00 
UNUS 1953/54 9 909 161437 «+» | 1981028 iis 
^ 1952/53 9448 167 977 ... | 2173705 "t 
» 1951/52 9 636 167 701 see | 2374267 гу 
Сс ЕМЕС C WE e Ro 1950/51 10 880 166 533 ... | 2513200 pa 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools 
[^ Wi : 1954/55 624 751 ins | inen 56m 
” . 1953/54 616 17 010 a 122 966 33487 
e oe лел) : 1952/53 491 *6 383 113 338 42 410 
” > 1951/52 345 45 375 100 952 pe 
” . 1950/51 386 25 496 ç 90600 
= 5. 
а 155. 
1. ae part-time teachers who numbered 7,959 (F. 6,701) in 2. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 541 in 1954) 
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M 
x Sons, cel Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
i Чын Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public vocational schools 
Total 25%, OMe s A а 1954/55 278 3 996 352207 16774 
Us eof 3 КЫ оре е am 1953/54 267 3542 *50 748 *14 983 
ee тз Gk CS |в. д: 1952/53 299 2725 142 961 112 949 
= { a ЖЕ: с EM 1951/52 225 1979 z 34737 10 490 
s SS que SASS sS 1950/51 155 1124 55i D Es) 
Teacher training 
Public pedagogical institutes . . . . . . , , 1954/55 40 815 1415 6577 
Pehle pedagogical schools (pre-primary teachers)... | TEE 4 d 1 E: 547 6 547 
" + ee Suqta d AI АНЕ АНЕ 1953/54 74 +] 482 das 18 918 *16 607 
© Жы s ME ne AN S CS 1952/53 51 E iré 15 658 ex 
CA ems utm ыр. 1951/52 Е, a а aoe "m. 
moro ow ce re a a ARR REIR ERR SS св 1950/51 b 7 oie " un 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public higher pedagogical institutes . . . . . . . 1954/55 6 401 3737 2059 
Public pedagogical college . . . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 nee 1310 496 
Tos. ТС 1954/55 7 se 5047 2555 
* «з, Ss s Soi fikri cs 1953/54 7 3052 11350 
a te rus Mfr aec б: 1952/53 3 35 Уз 
Ne 1951/52 Ў s 
ee cue UEM uu 1950/51 j E E ae 
General and technical 
Public universities ; II p nan 1954/55 6 32 741 10913 
Public technical colleges. . . . . . 0. 0. 1954/55 10 13 880 908 
Public colleges of political science and law... . . . . 1954/55 5 2193 680 
Public colleges of medical science ol MIL ee Oy E ors 1954/55 3 *2415 m" 184 60 
Public colleges of agriculture DM Ode mmn de ap 1954/55 4 741 65 
Public college of physical culture o se DIET 1954/55 1 488 169 
k of eon ses eT A, "E 
world Segre tid O (то зея 29 *1 839 44 052 10 941 
» e IA A 1952/53 24 1602 35 976 8 626 
» E NIS. IE ED SL TT. 1951/52 21 1395 27 822 6510 
» ree ORAS dus (Ук 1950/51 21 1245 Ж 27 659 ма 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children... . . « €. 1954/55 113 1065 12311 
оон for hackwant children: co эжен айлу Papua 19:488 a 3790 Sa 1⁄4 
otal) 720. TUE NET MM 7515 eta dar nt BS 1953/54 592 3 309 50 129 
vine, ss 75 ёа ул НТ 1952/53 409 2183 au 
таа Tol fam lied de pati eee con 1951/52 264 2043 38 657 
» EA A ЕЕ Ero ST, 223 1477 8 28 900 ne 
Adult 
Secondary night schools. . . . . . . | 1954/55 30 23 © 2221 616 
District public folk high schools +00 1954/55 226 } 514 l - "m 
Local divisions of district public folk high schools . . . . 195455 537 $i e 
uM ae hy ea fab иво EE EE АНЛЫЙ 1922/°% 487 ser wih aA M 
My А буа init Feat 1952/53 516 js 716 060 
» À CTR OAS Бу Š 1951/52 ae 
J ен $ a e 1950/51 


5. Female students of higher pedagogical institutions are included with 
those of secondary teacher training. 


3. Not including students of evening courses numbering 13,276 (Е. 2,314) 


in 1954/55, 11,363 (F. 2,157) in 1953/54, and 4,346 in 1952/53; nor e a С, 4 3 
sent of А лану pic who АГК ОТ» 6. Тес снг, е are included with those of higher 
F. 1,372) in 1954/55, 10,062 (F. 692) in 1953/54, and 4,879 in Я е L. 

4. Teachers i tights калы os are included with those of 7. Female students of the pedagogical college only. 
secondary teacher training. 
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Object of expenditure 


Total expenditure . 


А. Current и б 
Central inistration , 


onera education 

е; training ` 

Higher education . 

Special education . 
education... 

Other current expenditure | 


B. Capital expenditure 


GHANA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,620,000, 

Total area: 91,843 square miles; 237,873 square kilometres, 

Population density: 50 per square mile; 19 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1955 
estimate): 21.3, 


HISTORICAL 


different missionary societies opened schoo! 

at first along the coast and then in the interior regions. 
The system of management adopted by the various missions 
differed widely and on this account the Government in 1882 


A further ordinance was passed in 1887; with amendments 
it remained in force until 1925. The system of grants to 
improvement of inspec- 


tion were worked out during this period. In 1890 a Diretor 
of Education for the Gold Coast was appointed. 


From the end of 1900, with more peaceful conditions 
prevailing, Government and the missions made a great deal 
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2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand Deutschmarks) 


Source of funds 


Republic Local 
2985 335 | 1 555 003 1430332 
2793 479 1413 338 138 
1 166 46 558 9a 
284 164 653 
-= 658 386 
— 126 954 
265 943 210 885 
36 446 21391 
511 367 = 
— 42 452 
219 26511 
591 313 82 351 
141 665 50191 


National income (1955 estimate): 233.5 million pounds. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Revised by the Ministry of Education, Accra, in August 1957, 


of pro, in educational work. The first schools wes 
eran in the Northern Region (formerly Northern Terri 
tories Protectorate) in 1908. The Government set up ec) 
schools in areas where the missions made little progress le: 
developed teacher training and technical facilities to supp! 
ment the mission school systems. АЛЫ 
Following the first world war there was some exp: Wo 
9f vocational education and an Educationists apr Ў 
appointed by the Governor in 1920 made a report dedi the 
with all aspects of educational policy; this prov Anat 
framework for development over the next 20 years. mi took 
systematic review of the country's educational syste RAE 
place in 1937—41 when an official committee кей ЕЙ danig 
term plans. Little could be done to implement р. es ZEE 
the second world war, but much preparatory hich ere 
done including a series of education surveys w. dence was 
carried out during the period 1944—47. АП this evi ent plan 
used for the formulation of a 10-year devons of edu- 
after the war and contributed to the rapid gro’ 
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cation since then. This growth is indicated by the number 
of children in government-assisted elementary schools which 
in 1947 was 87,531. By 1957 this figure had increased to 
571,551. 

In 1942 a Central Advisory Committee on Education was 
established by ordinance to represent leading educationists, 
institutions and organizations in the country and advise 
the Government. A start was also made with a system of 
district education committees as part of a deliberate attempt 
to decentralize the control of primary education which had 
previously rested solely with the Government and the 


missions. 
In 1948 the University College of the Gold Coast was 


founded. 

By 1950 a substantial measure of devolution in the Edu- 
cation Department was introduced through the setting up 
of regional offices. By 1956 these had increased to five in 
number. Constitutional developments also led to the for- 
mation of a full Ministry of Education and Social Welfare 
with cabinet status. The Departments of Education and 
Technical Education were merged with the Ministry of 
Education in September 1956. 

In 1951 the Accelerated Development Plan for Education 
was approved by the Legislative Assembly and came into 
effect in 1952. This speeded up the development of edu- 
cation at all levels, but especially at primary school level. 
Primary education was made free. The next five years saw 
the implementation of most of this plan. 

On 6 March 1957 the former Gold Coast Territory became 
the independent State of Ghana. There is to be a two-year 
period of consolidation from July 1957 to June 1959. The 
Second Development Plan will commence in July 1959. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Government exercises general control over the edu- 
cation system by laws passed by the National Assembly 
and regulations based upon them issued by the Ministry of 
Education. Two main ordinances dating from the period 
before independence are still in force and form the legal 
basis for education, A new education ordinance is under 
active preparation. 

The Government’s policy in education is embodied in the 
Accelerated Development Plan which was adopted in 1951 
by the Legislative Assembly. It lays down the structure of 
the school system, outlines official policy for the develop- 
ment of the system and defines the respective roles of the 
Government, the ‘educational units’ and the local author- 
ities. The government policy contained in the plan is to 
expand the educational system rapidly while ensuring 
balance between the separate levels of schooling (primary, 
Secondary, technical and higher). If anything the main 
Stress is laid on the increase of primary schooling in order 
to reach the goal of universal education. An effort is also 
made to relate the whole school system to the country’s 
economic and political needs. By 1957, the actual number 
of students in teacher training colleges and the actual num- 
ber of pupils in secondary schools exceeded those anti- 
Cipated in the plan. 

_ In regard to primary education the plan states that ‘the 
aim is to provide as soon as possible a six-year basic primary 


course for all children at public expense . . . the aim of the 
course will be to provide a sound foundation for citizenship 
with permanent literacy in both English and the vernacular, 
On completion of such a primary course children will be 
ready to proceed to one of varying types of course in the 
next stage of their education, according to their aptitudes 
and abilities; but those who proceed no further will have 
peered sufficiently far not to lapse into illiteracy or 
orget their fundamental training. 

The Minister of Education has general responsibility for 
the control of education. Under him the Chief Education 
Officer and the Chief Technical Education Officer are 
charged with the putting into effect of government policy. 
The staff of the Ministry consists of the Permanent Secre- 
tary, senior and assistant secretaries, deputy chief education 
officers and principal education officers. There are five 
regional principal education officers. Much of the super- 
visory work and staff of the Ministry is decentralized, the 
main unit being the administrative district where education 
is in the charge of a district education officer with a number 
of assistants. A special branch of the Ministry concerned 
with primary and middle school education functions at 
Saltpond under a separate principal education officer. 

The role of voluntary agencies in maintaining and running 
schools is considerable. The majority of these agencies are 
mission societies and churches. They are organized as 
‘educational units’ and are responsible to Government for 
their educational work, supervised by the Ministry of 
Education, and receive grants from Government for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries. In the past few years local 
authorities have taken an increasing responsibility for 
primary and middle schooling, both at the financial and 
managerial levels; some run schools on their own and thus 
rank as educational units but the majority exercise only an 
administrative control with some financial participation and 
leave the running of the schools to voluntary agencies. 

In this pattern of divided responsibility, advisory bodies 
have an important place. For the country as a whole there 
is a Central Advisory Committee on Education to advise 
the Government on matters of general policy. Regional 
committees of a similar nature exist in some parts of the 
country and at the district level come the district education 
committees. The intention of the Accelerated Development 
Plan was to shift some of the burden of financing primary 
education from the Central Government to the local author- 
ities. In principle, local authorities meet a fixed percentage 
of the cost of teachers’ salaries and other running costs for 

rimary schools and meet the full running costs of new 
middle schools. The Central Government meets the major 
share of the cost of teachers' salaries and local authorities 
are charged with the responsibility of providing equipment 
and school buildings and furniture. Apart from these two 
sources of funds for education, fee income is derived in 
middle schools. In terms of expenditure both central and 
local government funds are paid to the educational units 
according to established scales which depend upon the size 
of the school and the number and qualification of the staffs. 
New scales of salaries for teachers were introduced in July 


1957. 
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bu: 70-909 


222. 


10 11 


Primary school 


Certificate A: see teacher training college 
below. 

Certificate B: see teacher training college 
below. 

middle school: lower general secondary 
school offering course with practical 
bias. 

secondary school: general secondary school 
of academic type. 

secondary technical school: 
secondary school. 


vocational 


Middle school 


Secondory technicol school 


GLOSSARY 


teacher training college: course for Certifi- 
cate A open to secondary leavers or 
teachers with at least 2 years’ practical 
experience after obtaining Certificate B; 
course for Certificate B open to middle 
school leavers who have had at least 
1 year’s experience as pupil teachers. 
Courses A and B may be provided in 
the same college or by separate insti- 
tutions, 

technical institute: vocational training 


Technical institute 


school offering full-time, part-time and 
evening courses. ` E 
trade school: full-time vocational training 


school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. Ghana University College (including 


an institute of education). m 
B. Kumasi College of Technology e 
cluding teacher training department). 


CCLLLIM AE pM C дајы usq з... — 


ORGANIZATION 


The above diagram shows the structure of the school system 
in Ghana. 

While а 6-4-6 plan is still broadly followed, the intention 
is to convert the middle school into a type of modern 
secondary school so that pupils will pass directly from 
primary to secondary classes. Pupils at present pass to 
academic type secondary schools after the second or third 
year in the middle schools. For the purposes of the present 
survey a brief account will be given of both primary and 
middle school organization. 
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Primary schools 


There has been rapid numerical growth since the ess 
in 1952 of free primary education. The usual typeio cr 
contains six grades and the smaller rural schools an ae 
grades tend to expand to the complete course. Beca Hec 
expansion the problem of staffing has been буе ate 
January 1954, head-teachers have been required por 
as full-time class teachers, so that a fully-developes S ers 
stream primary school is permitted to have only e 
in all. The size of a class is fixed at 46 for a trame T 
and 36 for an untrained teacher. Village schools are 


GHANA 


co-educational but some of the larger primary schools in 
towns are for one sex only. 

The problem of wastage is serious especially in rural areas. 
It became particularly noticeable after the reform in 1952, 
when large numbers of children enrolled at school and then 
dropped out in the course of their studies. In a sample sur- 
vey where wastage as high as 30 or 40 per cent of first grade 
enrolments was discovered, it was found that the main 
causes were the demand for children to work on their 

arents’ farms, a waning of the first enthusiasm for free 
education, a feeling that the tuition received was not worth 
the expense of books and materials (there are many schools 
which are staffed entirely by untrained teachers) and an 
inability to meet the financial obligations no matter how 
small. 

The medium of instruction at the beginning of theprimary 
courses is the vernacular; oral English is introduced during 
the first year and then becomes a regular subject in the 
time-table. Experimentally, some towns which face the 
problem of a multiplicity of vernaculars are trying to intro- 
duce English as the medium of instruction during the 
primary course. There is a possibility that English will 
become the medium of instruction throughout all primary 
schools in the country. 

Syllabuses and curricula are issued by the Ministry of 
Education. The usual method of constructing a syllabus for 
a particular subject is to secure the co-operation of the 
University Institute of Education with senior staff working 
under the Ministry of Education (Primary Branch). In some 
of the regions within the country circulars are issued to 
guide teachers in the preparation of more detailed time- 
tables. A list of recommended textbooks and school materials 


is issued by the Ministry of Education to serve as a guide 
as to the type, quantity and numbers of the materials 
required by children in each course. 


Middle schools 


A four-year middle school has replaced a type of school 
which before 1952 had been termed ‘senior primary’. At 
present the schools still serve as a bridge to the secondary 
schools proper and also provide a course of a practical 
nature for children who do not intend pursuing their 
education. The curriculum has a bias towards agriculture, 
domestic science and arts and crafts of local importance. 
The language of instruction is English. 


Teaching staff. Teachers for primary and middle schooling 
are prepared by two types of courses: the two-year B 
certificate course, which is based upon a middle school 
education and the two-year A certificate course, which 
recruits secondary school leavers and, also, from teachers 
holding the B certificate. In 1954 10 emergency pupil 
teachers’ centres were opened to provide six-week courses 
for pupil teachers. A large number of pupil teachers had 
passed through these residential centres by mid-1957 and 
the number of centres was then reduced to five. It is 
believed that some time will elapse before the regular supply 
of teachers enables these emergency measures involving the 
employment of pupil teachers to be dispensed with. 

niform scales of salaries based upon qualifications and 
length of service obtain throughout the country in all 
schools within the public education system. 
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Sources. Gold Coast. Education Department, Annual 
reports; Office of the Government Statistician, Education 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, school enrolment at 
all levels reached a total of 522,000 pupils, or about 11.5 
per cent of the total population. Primary schools reported 
a total enrolment of 508,000, about 30 per cent girls; 
Secondary and vocational schools enrolled another 10,000, 
with 15 per cent girls in the general secondary schools. 
Teacher training and other colleges accounted for another 
4,000 students, with about 29 per cent girls in the teacher 
training colleges. Total number of teachers in primary 
Schools was 16,000, with an average ratio of 31 pupils per 
teacher. The proportion of women teachers in primary 
Schools was 17 per cent. Between 1950 and 1954, total 
enrolment in primary schools increased 87 per cent, m 


——. ——. Progress in education in the Gold Coast, Accra, Govern- 
ment Printing Department, 1953. 20 p. 

Owrrepu, P. A. Some reflections on education in the Gold Coast. 
Cape Coast, Abotar Printing Press, 1955. 48 p. 


STATISTICS 


secondary and vocational schools 43 per cent, in teacher 
training and other colleges more than 100 per cent. (See 


Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives data on primary 
education since 1932. It may be noted that total enrolment 
in primary schools more than doubled between 1932 and 
1943, and increased nine fold between 1932 and 1954. This 
rate of growth resulted in bringing the primary enrolment 
ratio from 8 for the period 1932-34 up to 42 for the period 
1950-54. The pupil-teacher ratio now stands at around 30, 
as compared with 25 in the earlier period. 


1. At the time of going to press official publications of the Government 
of Ghana bad Rot appeared. This bibliography is, therefore, an 
historical one. 
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Educational expenditure. Total expenditure for education in 
the fiscal year beginning 1 April 1954 amounted to 8 million 
pounds sterling, or about £1.75 per inhabitant. Of this 
amount 61 per cent came from the Central Government, 
another 30 per cent from Gold Coast Development Funds, 
and the rest from local authorities and voluntary agencies. 


The amount spent directly by the Central Government was 
distributed as follows: primary education, 41.5 per cent; 
secondary and vocational education, 13.5 per cent; teacher 
training and higher education, 34 per cent; central adminis. 
tration 6 per cent; scholarships and other expenses, 5 per 
cent. (See Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students lled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of sa S= a = = к _ 
emale 
Primary 
Government and approved primary schools . . - + + 1954 3136 115 809 12 798 396 933 
Private primary A у aga Suyo БА aS 1954 135 404 15 6268 f 130820 
Government and approved middle schools... . + + 1954 111 ... ra 97391 31 
ОЕ E |иш re |шш mm 
era] I А LII, SFL 9n T0, 43,08. ДВ 152 774 
= йй 03 DEC ег sa КУ 1953 4000 16 207 2786 468 118 137 184 
AW ae AER eo de tee Oysa ДА 1952 3 833 15 269 2416 418 921 117 007 
Qk. p Cer gs ca foi ein oe л; 1951 3073 10 293 1219 300 975 *11 510 
КЫз EP A Ses Te у 1950 2904 *9 000 *1100 271 954 68 964 
Government approved secondary schools... . «© - 1954 31 481 11 *6 936 1039 
Cups A 44.5... qais mulie 7A zn S eae 8 1 666 En 
SSS su aerem eee mcn 85 *8 602 1 
ae "ka а а AMAN IES 1953 58 589 82 *8 443 1089 
» t EN oe . ЖИА Ag DR: 1952 53 509 68 11142 *860 
Б ЖЫДЫ ү. ЖАЙ ЖЫК DS TR ree PN T Аз. үү: 1951 62 тп “116 *6 901 163 
OPUS M LM ү ER, AL hea W The 1950 56 “665 +109 *6 162 709 
Vocational 
Government approved technical and trade institutions . . . 1954 1 E 1255 
Private technical and trade institutions”... . . . 1954 14 $; 319 
Total» e A a in 1954 21 ... 1574 
eas O nc Wei. аа. ru M sud 1953 28 xg 1929 
pos AA SOR EAST С SS er me 1952 24 1517 
ШАШЫ i Mata idal aN, ime EN MN ES 1951 41 1892 
” OM aE OI Oe а): з LIZA Ж 1950 23 А 945 
Teacher training * 
eos teacher training colleges “ КЕ) 
fa. a es q PY G cleo ИК de Dene 1 3272 
ws vete En; Мор ү peh 1953 2s rin 2939 *830 
suse ҮҮТ init eot dio dicts, mi 1952 22 ox 2 363 610 
Mane RET ete al meh ey qe 1951 20 s 1916 *600 
ashi аа ua Ea ULE ЕШШ Ur ROM НЫ euh 1950 19 96 3 1777 ... 
Higher 
University College , . . munis: N 1954 1 348 H 
Кашын сое о EE ° : 1954 1 0 2 «410 ser 
otal. . Vers Š г 2 irt АТ 158 ... 
. . . ё 1953 2 А 645 жк 
. apy d . 2 
. йш.» . 1 
б plac > 1 
1. Including teachers in middle schools. yy tes 4 levels; including 
2. Including data relating to the Takoradi secondary technical school. + panic ird ever dia tint of the Kumasi College 


3. Data relating to private schools are incomplete. 
4. Teachers in all secondary schools. 
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of Technology, but excluding enrolment in the Institute of Education 


of the University College. 
6. Not including teacher training students. 


GHANA 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated : 

Year Schools is Este child population ата 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) тазу ratio 
1932 639 2221 10 54 668 25 
1933 635 2 358 9 55 692 24 56.2 712 8 
1934 673 2441 9 58 336 24 
1935 613 2 563 10 62 158 24 
1936 106 2 680 10 61114 25 
1937 799 2 698 9 16 487 28 15.4 746 10 
1938 916 ç 83 544 ale 
1939 ... .. ... 87 522 e. 
1940 ... Bel " 88 497 y 
1941 ... ... 5 89 242 
1942 B 5 В 96 643 106 804 13 
1943 1227 .. ev» 113 431 
1944 1616 % ry 143 322 Sen 
1945 2561 TY HY 184 520 Ves 
1948 3027 ВАС ЕЕ 286 721 or 254 874 29 
1949 2913 9102 1 291519 32 
1950 2904 *9 000 *12 211945 30 
1951 3073 10 293 12 300 705 29 
1952 3 833 15 269 16 418 921 21 393 939 42 
1953 4 000 16 207 17 468 118 29 
1954 4 135 16 213 17 507 786 31 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 


озна iH Central Government Development funds Local authorities Voluntary agencies 

Total expenditure . . + + + 7996963 14 905 587 2400703 1602 402 88 271 
А. Current expenditure . „КЫА 4722 278 1607 625 393 709 dub 

Central administration Q B 289 466 — 5 

Primary education . + 2 1960 709 = s 

Secondary education. + . 530 783 — UR 

Vocational education . . m 107 220 — ... 

Teacher training . E .. 660 165 = Sy 

Higher education . " 950 839 1543 544 aes 

Scholarships PE. a lisa 193 317 = . 

Other current expenditure "ua ° .. 29 719 64 081 

— 193 078 116 693 one 


B. Capital expenditure 


1. Including £183,309 paid for the Northern Territories for which 


breakdown is not available. 


2. Including #32, 


breakdown is not available. 


000 allotted by the Northern Territories for which 
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GREECE 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 7,973,000. 

Total area: 51,182 square miles; 132,562 square kilometres. 

Population density: 156 per square mile; 60 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 18.4 per cent. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1951 census): 
25.9 per cent. 

National income (1955 estimate): 55,022 million drachmas. 


HISTORICAL 


Elementary education was made compulsory by a Law of 
18 February 1834, the provisions of which were repeated 
in Article 16 of the Constitution of 1911. An interpretation 
of that article approved by Parliament in 1911 stated that: 
‘Elementary education comprises what is now called 
primary education, even if the number of school years is 
increased to more than six.’ A Decree of 1 September 1913, 
based on the 1911 Constitution, defined curricula and time- 
tables for primary schools. 

The provision for compulsory schooling was restated in 
the 1927 Constitution, as well as in Article 16 of the 1952 
Constitution which declares that: ‘Elementary education 
is compulsory for all and is offered free by the State. The 
number of compulsory school years shall be defined by law; 
they shall, however, be not less than six.’ This definition is 

iven in a Decree of 5-7 May 1926 and in Law No. 4397 of 

929. Law No. 4397 also defines the purpose and organiza- 
tion of pre-primary and primary schools, and lists the penal- 
ties for parents neglecting the schooling of the children. 

According to Decree No. 3004 of 1955 persons not pos- 
sessing a primary school certificate do not qualify, under 
certain conditions, for employment in a number of services. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


As described above, the right to education and the provision 
fongorpulsory schooling are entrenched in the Constitution 
о: . 


Aims 


The purpose of primary education is defined in Law No. 
4397 of 1929 as being “to provide for the moral, religious 
and national education of the pupils as well as to transmit 
to them the knowledge and skills necessary in life. . . . The 
purpose of the nursery schools is to promote the physical 
and mental development of the child by means of simple 
and agreeable games, occupations and exercises and thus to 
prepare them for primary school.’ 
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Official exchange rate: 100 drachmas = 3.33 U.S, dollars 
(approx.). 

School year: from about 10 September to end June (approximately 
200 days). 


Prepared by the Hellenic National Commission for Unesco, Athens, 
in December 1956. 


Compulsory education 


Education is compulsory for all Greek children from the 
sixth to the twelfth year of age. It can extend up to the 
age of 14, as long as the pupil has not completed primary 
schooling. (Primary education docs not overlap with 
secondary; pupils wishing to attend secondary schools must 
have obtained the primary school certificate.) It is the 
responsibility of parents to see that children are enrolled 
at a primary school, either public or private, as soon as they 
become of school age, and to see that they attend regularly, 
Parents neglecting to do so are liable to fines. This measure 
has given satisfactory results except during the period of 
war and guerilla activities. 

Children exempted from compulsory education are: 
(a) those privately tutored at home, which parents must 
declare by writing to the head teacher of the local school; 
(b) those suffering from contagious diseases; (c) mentally 
handicapped children; (d) those over 14 years of age. - 

No administrative, financial, demographic or geographical 
factors stand in the way of compulsory education. 


Finance 


Primary education is offered free by the State, which bears 
the full cost of salaries of teachers in public schools. The 
State is also responsible for the salaries of the staff of the 
teachers’ colleges. Privately owned schools receive no 
financial support from the State and salaries of teachers in 
such schools are entirely borne by the owners. 

Needy pupils in primary schools receive free textbooks 
and writing material from the organization for pupils 
welfare. : 

Construction of school buildings and purchase of fon 
and other equipment is mainly the responsibility of the 
State. Local authorities and churches participate in suc 
expenses according to their capabilities. School bal 
are the property of school funds administered by schoo 
boards. The State is responsible for rent and maintenance 
of teachers’ college buildings. 


1. Since May 1954, when a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was 
introduced. 
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Administrative pattern and supervision 


Educational administration in Greece is largely decen- 
tralized. While the Ministry of Education is ultimately 
responsible for the supervision and control of the whole 
school system, the trend has been to reduce the adminis- 
trative burden on the central authorities, who thereby have 
greater freedom to deal with matters of organization, 
curricula, textbooks, etc. There are 121 primary inspectors, 
each responsible for an area, the size of which is determined 
with regard to local geographical conditions, transport 
facilities, etc. An inspector’s area of responsibility usually 
includes from 100 to 300 teachers and 60 to 120 schools. 
There are also two primary inspectors for the schools of the 
Moslem minorities in Thrace. Each inspector is responsible 
for all State and privately owned primary and pre-primary 
schools in his area. He is assisted by a council of education, 
which carries out most of the administrative work. Above 
the primary inspectors are nine inspectors-general of 
primary education, who in addition to their duties of 
inspection and management make themselves responsible, 
with their councils, for the larger administrative ques- 
tions. 

Inspectors of primary education report on the profes- 
sional ability of teachers, and make recommendations to 
the appropriate council on promotions and transfers, or 
concerning any disciplinary action to be taken. They also 
make recommendations on the establishment of primary 
schools and changes in their location or structure. 

Primary inspectors are selected from among graduate 
teachers in primary schools. They are appointed either on 
the basis of a competitive examination or on the recommen- 
dation of a council of education. The latter body may also 
recommend inspectors of primary education for promotion 
to inspectors-general. Both inspectors and inspectors- 
general are appointed by decree. 

The State has full authority to inspect privately owned 
schools with regard to teaching staff, suitability of buildings, 
application of official curricula, ete. 


ORGANIZATION 


The relationship of the Greek pre-primary and primary 
schools to the educational system as a whole is shown in 
the diagram on page 487. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are a number of nursery schools (nepiagoghia) for 
children aged 5 to 6, but pre-primary education is not 
compulsory. The administration and organization of 
nursery schools are the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Education; they are inspected by inspectors of primary 
education and teachers’ salaries are paid by the State. 
There is, however, no official curriculum. Nursery school 
teachers are trained in a special teachers’ college which 
admits girls who have completed the third form in a six- 
form secondary school and passed an entrance examination. 
The training course Jasts two years. 


Primary schools 


There is only one type of primary school throughout 
Greece, consisting of six grades. The size of classes is limited 
to 40 pupils, but it is not always possible to comply with 
this provision. The school year lasts from about 10 Sep- 
tember to the end of June, and has approximately 200 
teaching days, with a vacation of two weeks at Christmas 
and Easter. School is open six days a week, except certain 
holidays, and there are usually five lesson periods a day 
with 10 to 15 minutes recreation hetween them. 

No provision is made for the special education of handi- 
capped or abnormal children except the special pilot school 
for the mentally retarded in Athens. There are, however, 
a limited number of schools for children in poor health, with 
a suitably adapted curriculum. 


Curriculum and methods. The time-table and schedule of 
courses are defined by Decrees of 1 September 1913, and 
are the same for urban and rural schools. A minor exception 
is made in the case of primary schools for the Moslem 
minority which offer courses in Moslem religious education 
and the Turkish language. 


Classes per week 


Pube First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
year year year year year year 
Religion D 1 1 2 2 3 3 
Greek language RAEI So жй ДАИ anne! шуй, 
History . + — — 1 2 2 2 
Geography . 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Arithmetic B 3 3 3 3 2 2 
Geometry. . — — — — 1 1 
Natural history — — 3 3 2 2 
Physics . . — — — — 1 1 
Chemistry | TUM 00000, Dente 1 1 
u^ E 
awing . . 
Handicraft Я н H А { d d 
Singi my hae 
Callisthenics ; 1 1 1 1 1 1 


In schools having fewer than six teachers, two or more 
ades may be taught together in subjects which are suitable 
fr this arrangement, and with due regard to the age of the 
upils. 
i As effort is made in all primary schools to apply the most 
up-to-date teaching methods. There is wide use of visual 
aids. A considerable number of teachers prefer to make 
their own aids in co-operation with their pupils. 


Examination system. There is an examination at the end of 
each year, oral for the first four grades and written for 
Grades 5 and 6. The examination covers work done through- 
out the whole year. Marks awarded range from 1-10. Only 
those pupils who obtain from 5 to 10 qualify for admission 
to the next grade; the others must repeat the same class. 
Pupils completing primary school receive a certificate, 
which entitles them to compete for appointment in certain 
services, and to sit examinations for entrance to secondary 


schools. 
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Teaching staff. Healthy and able-bodied Greek nationals 
having (if men) fulfilled their military obligations, and 
having graduated from a teachers’ college, qualify for 
appointment as teachers in State-supported or privately 
owned schools. They are appointed by the Ministry of 
Education. They can be transferred for service in any 
school of the country. 

Persons having completed secondary school are admitted 
to teachers’ college. They graduate after two years of study. 
After a probation period of two years they receive permanent 
civil service status on the recommendation of the inspector 
of primary education in their area. Appointment is by Royal 
Decree. Teachers are promoted after three years of service 
in each grade. Their salary, paid by the State, ranges from 
15,000 to 36,000 drachmas ($500-$1,200) per year. Teachers 
in private schools receive the same salaries and are promoted 
in the same way as teachers in State-supported schools, but 
their salaries are paid by the owners of the school. 


Welfare services 


School medical officers appointed by the State are responsible 
for the hygienic conditions of schools and the health of 
pupils and teachers. They work under the supervision of 
medical inspectors, and are assisted by school nurses. All 
teachers are medically examined every three years. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Source. Greece. Ministry of Education. Return to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment at all levels of education was over 1.2 
million, not including 110,000 adults attending evening 
courses. This was about 16 per cent of the total population. 
Pre-primary and primary school pupils accounted for 79 
per cent of the total enrolment; secondary and vocational 
schools, 19 per cent; higher education, including teacher 
training schools, 1.6 per cent. The proportion of girls in 
the primary school enrolment was 47 per cent; and in 
public secondary schools, 36 per cent. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio was 46 in primary schools, 37 in general 
secondary schools, 18 in vocational schools. Data for 
previous years are incomplete. (See Table 1.) 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Owing to the destruction suffered by Greece during the 
war, and the periods of enemy occupation and guerilla 
warfare, there is a shortage of school buildings. There is 
also a lack of teachers. These problems and the problem 
of retardation are under active consideration by the 
Ministry of Education. The curriculum is being revised, 
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STATISTICS 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 gives the distribution, 

by age and grade, of all primary school pupils enrolled in 

1954. The proportion of pupils two years or more above 

normal age for each grade ranged from 9 per cent in Grade 1 

s a por cent in Grade 5, and probably still higher in 
rade 6. 


Expenditure on education. Available data on educational 
expenditure are incomplete. It is reported, however, that 
at least 637 million drachmas was spent by the Government 
in 1954 for education at all levels, making an average 
expenditure of at least 80 drachmas per inhabitant, or 1.3 
per cent of the estimated national income. Of this. total 
amount, 71 per cent was spent on pre-primary and primary 
education, teacher training, special and adult education; 
22 per cent on secondary and vocational education; 7 per 
cent on higher education. 


demotikon scholeion: primary school. 
didaskaleion nepiagogon: teacher training 
school for pre-primary teachers. 
emporiki scholi: vocational training school 
of commerce. 
geoponiki scholi: vocational training 
school of agriculture. 
gumnasion: general secondary school with 
curriculum emphasizing classical Greek 
and Latin studies. 
gumnastiki akademia: specialized teacher 
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GLOSSARY 


training college for teachers of physical 
culture. 

lukeion: general secondary school with 
curriculum emphasizing sciences. 

mesai technikai scholai: vocational train- 
ing schools of various types. 

nepiagogeion: pre-primary school. 

odeion: vocational training school of fine 
arts or music. 

paidagogika akademia: teacher training 
college. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


. University. 

. College of applied science. 
. College of fine arts. 

. Agricultural college. 

. Industrial college. 

. School of economics. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of gestos Hag Students enrolled 
pFeduastion and edo ки Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
ic nursery РУЗА 15 te - RESO 1954/55 880 117 T" 22 658 10 95 
Publi a аы suddetta Saa aka SK таба 1954/55 57 111 ... 4500 n 
Public agricultural nursery schools . . . pu TES pn ui 109 Res 1 ы к 
leat te en ЖЕ Ж юрга то и" 1146 aes 30 655 тё 
EUIS ein «зар t <: nta yma Sus d o coe 1953/54 11H 1313 e 29 919 E. 
HERO VON ve Ир үл cheer, ү 1952/53 Pu es A. dx a 
JE. jy s le ws 95 ... 0 Ane 
hs 95051 1033 11209 1*26 30 
Primary 
Dubhleprimsry'séHool . —. —. rn IUE CITING. BEA 8 Ht El uH $56 a SU ш 183 
Private primary schools a kr E AA 7 120 
Жаш, sours q ker Жа Aere S. "% haha 1954/55 9368 20 679 ... 943 722 442 903 
зо» uq ORES ue ж. WE te, Wapa 1953/54 9297 20136 ... 932 727 “йй 
b wo Мз ee 04 ow ge > E MEE 1952/53 ... ... — one «a 
bh GE a cu ——— tenet dng SC 1951/52 9 383 117 980 16 864 ... ç 
po NS suf . ccm E S 1950/51 i. A se. [1*900 000 Es. 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools AAA РАВЕН 1954/55 218 3410 . 175 580 63 860 
Public town school ed è o o 1 136 1954/55 1 5 . 109 109 
Private secondary schools ТУЕ . E ? A 1954/55 146 1823 . 20 518 wes 
Ta. ПО ^^. . . 1А 1954/55 425 5298 ... 196 207 163 969 
A E EE DECENT = 1953/54 418 aso “o 204 162 166 675 
SW 4 y хөл AA 1952/53 412 ee «а 200 633 165 681 
eee is samay S YS Е . 1951/52 389 ээ» "Г 190 294 162 301 
” > IR AI A . 1950/51 381 ue Te 184 986 161004 
Vocational 
Commerdalschola. `. j|. . . SIE d. . 1954/55 15 668 > 14 316 14 255 
Technical and transportation schools. . 3 . . . . . 1954/55 191 *940 3 18 086 ... 
Agricultural schools РСЕ nk 38. . v 1954/55 13 63 ... 826 .. 
Health service schools vs eis hd E NE > 1954/55 10 183 see 1064 .. 
o ауз Si ЕМ РЕ солу ш 1954/55 2 °29 57 301 . 
Domesticsdenceschols =. . . . . . . . . 1954/55 13 100 ase 1357 “ 
Bibéischooli ОО ALE wn эме AN 1954/55 8 50 nee 247 .. 
LAA „ден Mi: ¿A ш». x SS a a sd 1954/55 312 *2 030 ... 36197 ky 
PP npe Палас: EC iw 1953/54 307 T ... .. "n 
[sod Ret ES MEM О" аА, АЕ. 1952/53 307 .. . .. DUO 
i ll reet coU ы СНЫ д uh ATM 1951/52 307 ... .. ... pa 
Lope aS Dia L WS «Эу; 1950/51 306 vel у .. ө 
Teacher training 
Public training school for pre-primary teachers Qu E S 
TENA re SERIOUS LIES. t SU] saqsa 1 10 10 M3 m 
fi oe e Haee К d We IR bc л. 1958058 1 10 10 140 A 
ry gl NONI НА, ГОРЕ РОННИ 1952/53 1 10 10 140 10 
Pasos ae U Mw 1951/52 1 10 10 130 13 
£ l e Neu d . a = ьт 1950/51 1 10 10 ... p 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public primary teacher training schools . . . . . , 1 s 316 
Pablic domestic science teacher training schools . | . ' Tete E: 27 ay 
Public physical culture teacher training school ETE Praec а 1954/55 1 22 at 
е NA т. cee MEE 1954/55 17 *189 3 
Woo, "e. ара; г: al Шс rend 1953/54 17 ase > 
Р up И Б А ЖКК ы on; 1952/53 17 B. i 
wo d caer touc AA Oe МА 1951/52 17 tea a 
for ott, уа ШИЙ A н š 1950/51 17 zç = 


1, Data relating to public schools only. 
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Level of education and type of institution | School year | Number of epi ныр раан кше, 
xui c Total Female Total Female 
General and technical 
Universities . . + +. * UE 
Deere of techno e E А Bie. 1 1954/55 2 350 e 11242 .. 
Institutes of higher studies e. bte iion : $ Bes 121 (us 
Institute of fine arts + AD Be sa Й 4 % e. 3983 2 
Ted; (o NE dide OM 8 515 БУ 16 682 s 
2 olo. pn dnte a CORDE 8 Е is ы си 
eO . . ` . B SE 8 БАЯ ... .. 
n гә ; А š asss 1950/51 8 = s š m 
Special 
School for abnormal children ah yy Mic ea 
Schools for delinquent children . + pets eder т i 18 š e E 
Schools for handicapped children 5 à o. AR 1954/55 4 19 hip is ia 
Total. + "aha hn SSSR itu he 1954/55 7 39 es 620 55h 
Sate - à iom a a: 1953/54 1 en zw ft. E 
acl AU UMEN NE dati e o 1952/53 1 5 oA 
ws . . . . x eG . š eee te 1951/52 7 ... 
"> MS a ЛК 1950/51 1 RT у led 
Adult 
Public evening courses . . ё 4 
Private evening courses . . 5 1954155 3 de : E š . us 2d 


Total. . 


” 


И ТА. 
w ov ПИЕ 


m0 e v 


1950/51 


2. Teachers are those of regular primary schools where these courses take place. 


2, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 


110 434 


Age Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 6 

5: M. 498 2 — — — = 500 
Е. 368 1 — — — — 369 
6 M. 68 499 485 9 — — — 68 993 

F. 63 750 294 ll — — — 64 055 

7 M. 19 992 60 418 741 25 22 — 81 204 

F. 19 273 55 856 531 24 20 _ 75 704 

8 M. 5107 21734 55815 685 18 17 83 376 
F. 5197 20 656 51755 448 10 17 18 083 

9 M. 1460 7106 21 786 44 258 837 24 15 ATL 
Е. 1706 6 629 20 277 40 768 526 15 69 921 

10 M. 571 2554 9437 18614 36 933 743 68 852 
F. 753 2373 8537 17489 33747 559 63 458 

11 M. 240 967 3587 8 767 16 652 25 877 56 090 
Е. 379 852 3 178 1322 14 159 22 815 48 705 

12-13 M. 211 713 2550 6 606 16 339 25 353 51772 
F. 434 710 2155 4994 11560 11004 36 857 

14 M. 64 149 410 1219 3 635 9 024 14 561 
F. 129 119 331 111 1594 2861 5751 
96642 94128 94401 80174 74436 61 038 500 819 
etal) CHEM n Y 91 989 87490 86 781 71756 61 616 43 271 442 903 
МЕ. 188631 181618 181182 151930 136052 104309 le 943 722 


1. Age-group 5 includes all children born in 1949, and so on. 
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Pupils by grade 

en tm 1 2 3 4 5 6 тиз, 

m PIS Lon 
i SINT I DR F. 67 7.8 T 9 
"fis { MF. 67 78 8.8 9.9 10.9 12.0 
Normal age for grade ANA (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) 
P. of pupils 2 or 
Bus Dose dus SORS 9 12 7 19 24 


GUATEMALA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,258,000. 

Total area: 42,042 square miles; 108,889 square kilometres. 

Population density: 77 per square mile; 30 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 25.4, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
70.6 per cent, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


The following articles of the Constitution (of 11 March 1945) 
relate to education: 

‘The promotion and dissemination of culture in all its 
forms are a primary obligation of the State’ (Article 79). 

“Essential functions of education are to preserye and 
increase world culture, promote the building of a better 
race and add to the spiritual heritage of the nation. Edu- 
cation must provide, simultaneously, for the protection of 
bodily health, the development of civic and moral sense, 
academic instruction and the inculcation of practical skills. 
Tt is the responsibility of the teaching profession to preserve 
and enhance the inherent personal dignity of children and 
adolescents, and of the State to secure for the teacher a 
worthy status, economically, socially and culturally* 
(Article 80). 

‘There shall be a minimum course of general education, 
which shall be compulsory for all the inhabitants of the 
country within the age-limits specified by law, and in 
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National income (1955 estimate): 609.3 million quetzals. 
Official exchange rate: 1 quetzal = 1.00 U.S. dollar. 
School year: May to February. 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in November 1956. 


accordance with the plans and curricula therein laid down. 
Education in the public schools shall be secular and the 
minimum course of general education mentioned in the 
previous paragraph shall also be free of charge. Private e 
cational establishments are subject to State inspection ani 1 
for legal recognition, must be expressly authorized Er 
must comply with the official programmes and mms E 
The training of teachers is pre-eminently a function ol thé 
State. Save as provided by international treaties, no “ш 
recognition is accorded to degrees or diplomas оше S 
those granted by the State and by the University 0% Зан 
Carlos de Guatemala and those secured in foreign | 
versities and schools by persons meeting the requie cd 
for qualification prescribed by the law. Quill i ini 
granted by Central American universities and schools $ ds 
have official validity in the Republic provided that 
study plans and curricula correspond’ (Article 81). de 
*The following are hereby proclaimed to ho шан 
public import: the literacy campaign; free public sc 
as regards the minimum course of general educa! m 
agricultural and industrial training, art education ES 
teacher training; the provision of scholarships for furth: 
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study and specialization in cultural and technical subjects; 
the establishment of vocational training schools and insti- 
tutes of technology, public and school libraries and other 
cultural centres; the promotion of sports and physical 
culture. The State shall endeavour to aid needy Guatemalan 
citizens so that all may have opportunities for all types of 
éducation on the basis of their aptitudes and interests only. 
The owners of agricultural undertakings, factories or other 
large establishments are required to endow and maintain 
schools for the children of peasants’ or workers’ families 
living on their property, the State being responsible for 
organizing such schools, for inspection, and for the appoint- 
ment of staff ° (Article 82). 

‘The University of San Carlos de Guatemala is self- 
governing and manages its own affairs within the terms of 
the relevant law and according to its own statutes. The 
State shall contribute towards ensuring and increasing the 
endowment of the university, and shall yearly set aside in 
its budget estimates a vote for the maintenance of the 
university’ (Article 84). 

“The State guarantees the teachers’ freedom of opinion 
and expression’ (Article 85). 

‘Tt is the responsibility of the President of the Republic 
... to direct, develop, inspect and increase public education; 
to combat illiteracy, and to ensure the dissemination and 
improvement of agricultural and industrial instruction and 
technical education in general’ (Article 137). 


Administration 


The Minister of Public Education is advised by a Technical 
Council for National Education, and assisted in carrying 
out his executive duties by an under-secretary. The Ministry 
comprises directorates of pre-primary and urban primary 
education, vocational and technical education, rural edu- 
cation and social development, including consolidated rural 
school units (núcleos escolares campesinos), secondary edu- 
cation and teacher training, and adult education, a direc- 
torate-general of fine arts and a directorate-general of 
physical education and school health. Purely administrative 
branches include the section coming directly under the chief 
administrative officer (oficial mayor), a directorate of school 
statistics and promotions, a section responsible for publi- 
cations of the Ministry, departments dealing with school 
supplies, school building maintenance, information and 
records, finance, etc. 

. The inspection of primary education comes under an 
inspector-general assisted by six technical inspectors of 
primary education, two handicrafts inspectors and a female 
health inspector. 

Public education is covered by the general budget of the 
nation. With a'view to giving the people and municipalities 
a direct share in the building of the schools of the con- 
solidated school units, the following system has been 
adopted: the municipality covers one-third of the costs; 
the neighbours provide their labour to a value of approxi- 
mately a third part of the cost; and the directorate of 
consolidated school units pays the balance. À managing 
committee appointed by the local residents is responsible 
for the building operations. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 493 shows the structure of the school 
system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Schools for children between the ages of 4 and 7 exist as 
establishments exclusively for infants or annexes to primary 
schools. 

The scheme of studies comprises: mental training, Spanish 
lessons, muscle training, home training, individual and 
group activities, art and physical education, moral training. 
Froebel and Montessori methods are widely used. 

The kindergarten teachers’ training school admits gradu- 
ates of primary teachers' schools for a two-year specialized 
course. However many teachers do not possess this qualifi- 
cation. 


Primary schools 


The Ministry of Public Education has control over all 
educational establishments with the exception of the 
University of San Carlos, which is self-governing. 


Rural schools. Under government Decree No. 58 of 16 
February 1949, the rural primary schools, with a three-year 
course, were reorganized, and the system of consolidated 
rural school units (which is gradually to be extended over 
the whole country) was introduced. The system consists in 
the organizing of groups of schools working in co-ordination 
with a central school (six-year course) and a number of 
sectional schools under its guidance, so that a full edu- 
cational course is made available to the country child. Rural 
schools are defined as those located in communities whose 
inhabitants live mainly by the cultivation of the soil or by 
industries related thereto. 

In the schooling provided in the sub-units of the con- 
solidated rural school units, special stress is laid on civic 
training, agricultural education, health and sanitation, 
domestic education and training in local cottage industries, 
combined with the key subjects of the scheme of studies 
in force in full-course primary schools; and schooling is 
based on the minimal curricula now being worked out in 
the light of the experience gained in practice. 


Urban primary schools. The Basic Charter of the Republic 
lays it down that primary education is compulsory for 
children between the ages of 7 and 14. That provided by 
the State (a six-year course) is, moreover, secular and free 
of charge. To permit of compliance with the requirements 
of the law, there are urban primary schools for boys and 

irls, supported from public funds; and, in addition, private 
establishments at the same level. Elementary schools offering 
only a three-year course are found as well as the complete 
six-year schools. The school year begins in May and ends 


in February. 

Curriculum and methods. The basic minimum programme 
for the schools comprised in consolidated rural school units 
is given below. The name of each subject is mentioned under 
the grade in which it is first introduced. The symbol “х? is 
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used to show that the subject is continued in successive 


grades. 
AA 
Grade 
1 2 3 4 5 and 6 
Numbers and units Mathematics x x x 
of measurement 
Reading x x x x 
Writing x x X x 
Orthography x x 
Hygiene Health x x x 
instruction education 
Science x x x x 
Social x 
studies 


The scheme of studies for urban primary schools was 
approved by the President of the Republic on 12 June 
1947 and came into force for Grades 1-6 inclusive from the 
end of the school year 1947/48. 

The characteristics of the curriculum are unity, con- 
tinuity, co-ordination, flexibility and functionalism. 

By unity is meant the national unity which overrides the 
diversity of human groups and individual tendencies. A 
further factor making for unity in the curriculum is the 
consideration that Guatemala is part of an American 
continent which today is setting its impress on the fate of 
the world and is shouldering the responsibility laid on it 
by history. But the most weighty consideration operative 
is the conviction that man is a many-sided being, and that 
his education must instil in him all the high qualities which 
are humanity’s heritage in every age of the world’s history. 

Continuity in the curriculum consists in the presentation, 
in due order, of the purposes, activities, skills and know- 
ledge which the pupil must successively acquire in order to 
build up a combination of concepts, ideals, aptitudes and 
modes of conduct fitting him to carry on useful activity in 
harmony with his fellows and in consonance with the aims 
of the society in which it falls to him to live his life. 


The element of co-ordination takes two forms: the combi. 
nation of several conventional subjects into groups or areas 
of study, e.g. nature study and social studies; and the 
possible planning, for several subjects, of converging themes 
around major problems which can serve as centres of 
interest. 

The curriculum is flexible, adjustable to regional and 
even local conditions; on the other hand, they make it 
possible, and indeed necessary, to refer back at every stage 
to the individual experience of the children and to take 
into account their tendencies, inclinations and personal 
style of expression. 

And finally, the functional consideration: each theme 
meets a need of the child as an individual, or a requirement 
of the society which protects and educates him. 

The urban primary curriculum comprises the following 
subjects: 


Subject 


ature study ARA 
pora LI E. n 
icultural practice . 
Handicrafts. . . . + 
Physical education . . 
Aesthetic education 
drawing and painting 
Баас лар. 
calligraphy . . . 
aesti, ee ey ks 
phy of Guatemala . 
History of Guatemala СА. 
Geography of Central America . 
History of Central America 
Geography of the Americas 
History of the Americas 
World geography i 
World history . . . . 
Ethics and civics ple 
Economie education . 
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Academia de Bellas Artes: vocational 
training school of fine arts, 

bachillerato: see instituto normal below. 

ciclo común de cultura general: see instituto 
normal below. 

enseñanza vocacional: vocational training 
provided by various institutions, e.g. 
schools for textile workers, applied arts 
and trades, women's occupations, lan- 
guage courses for office workers, etc. 

escuela de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce, with courses in 
accountancy and secretarial training. 

escuela de música y declamación: vocational 
training school of music and elocution 
providing three to six years of training 
in the various courses, based on one 
year of preparatory studies, 

escuela de párvulos: pre-primary school. 
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escuela nacional para maestras de párvulos: 
teacher training college for pre-primary 
school teachers. 

escuela normal rural: teacher training 
School for teachers in rural primary 
schools. : 

escuela primaria rural: incomplete rural 
primary school. 

escuela primaria urbana: urban primary 
school. 

escuela secundaria: general secondary 
school, 

instituto. agrícola: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture. 

instituto industrial: vocational secondary 

_ School training technicians in industry. 

instituto normal: combined general second- 
ary and teacher training school; lower 
cycle of general studies common to both 


courses (ciclo comán de cultura genron) 
leads to an upper cycle of genee 
studies for university entrance (bachil- 
lerato) or professional studies for pri- 
mary teaching (magisterio). 


magisterio: see instituto normal lte d 
campesino: Conso 
nücleo escolar р defined 


rural primary school serving à 
area. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


š А len: 
A. University, with faculties of Eo 
tistry, economics, engineering, К i 
social sciences, and science and P 


macy. 
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Examination system. Annual final examinations in the 
schools within the consolidated rural school unit areas are 
to conform to the system of objective testing and cover the 
ground of the basic minimum programmes. 

The system of tests was introduced for the annual final 
examinations in primary schools, to procure an objective 
evaluation of children’s knowledge, which a subjective 
approach had previously rendered impossible. 


Teaching staff. The majority of the rural teachers enter the 
profession with no formal qualifications. However, many 


— 


have a certificate of professional aptitude, secured throu, h 
a special examination. E 
The new generation of teachers who will be staffing the 
new rural schools are now under training at the Alameda 
National Rural Teacher Training School at Chimaltenango 
About 50 per cent of urban teachers are in possession of 
a етай teacher’s certificate, which necessitates five years 
of study after completion of the full primary school course, 
There are three categories of teachers for the prim 5 
schools: rural teachers, elementary school teachers (two 
years of study) and full-course teachers (five years of study). 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Guatemala. Dirección General de Estadística; 
Sección de Estadística del Ministerio de Educación Pública; 
Universidad Autónoma de San Carlos; Dirección General 
de Educación Fundamental. Returns to Unesco question- 
naires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. In 1954, there were enrolled 
in schools at all levels some 240,000 pupils, or almost 8 per 
cent of the total population. This total enrolment was 
distributed approximately as follows: 5.5 per cent in pre- 
primary schools, 83 per cent in primary schools, 4 per cent 
in general secondary schools, 3 per cent each in vocational 
and teacher training schools, 1.5 per cent in higher edu- 
cation. The number of adults attending literacy centres is 
not known for 1954, but for the year 1953 it was nearly 
38,000. The proportion of girls enrolled was 43 per cent in 
primary schools, 35 per cent in general secondary schools, 
and higher in the vocational and teacher training schools. 
Total teaching staff, including part-time teachers, numbered 
12,520, of whom 57 per cent were women. 

The proportion of women teachers was 69 per cent in 
pre-primary and primary schools, 36 per cent in secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools combined, but only 
1 per cent at the university. The average pupil-teacher ratio 
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was 25 for primary schools, but less than 7 for all schools 
combined at the secondary level. Between 1950 and 1954, 
total enrolment increased 25 per cent in primary schools, 
17 per cent in all secondary schools combined, 46 per cent 
at the university. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools almost doubled between 1934 and 
1954, but in relation to the estimated child population the 
enrolment ratio is still less than 25 pupils for each 100 
children 5-14 years old. It may be noted that the proportion 
of women teachers increased from 55 per cent in 1933 to 
68 per cent in 1954, though the proportion of girls remained 
throughout the period at about 43 per cent of the enrolment. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio decreased from around 30 
in earlier years to 25 or less in recent years. 


Educational expenditure. Total public expenditure for edu- 
cation in the fiscal year 1953/54 amounted to 9.4 million 
quetzals. This means an expenditure of about 3 quetzals 
per inhabitant, or 1.7 per cent of the estimated nationi 
income. Details are not available on the distribution of the 
expenditure by level of education. 


GUATEMALA 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


‘Teaching Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution 
Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery schools . . . . . a 7 s 1954 148 321 319 10 491 5180 
Private nursery schools. . . . . . . 1954 13 107 107 2 821 1492 
"Total. 105 a es ETE . 1954 151 428 426 13 312 6 672 
a ip УЗ eL QS ates ME 1953 152 419 417 12 973 6 501 
d «s (илл ote RENE E 1952 152 392 392 11 999 5 859 
К socio E I 1951 350 415 415 10 289 5200 
a B A 07 1950 150 389 389 9 876 4 980 
Primary 
Public primary schools .— . . . + . . . € 1954 2 654 *6 069 24 027 163445 69 886 
Private mime schools s s $e o РГТ 1954 878 11848 11326 35 627 15 634 
Total . NS . ` 1954 3532 27 917 35 353 199 072 85 520 
c » (тем! . 5 Mis 1953 3537 *7 809 *5 210 186 468 19 906 
> EE Lees "ANIM ТОЙ deve tts 1952 3410 17483 24975 175 314 15 063 
E "ew gus . oranges 1951 3 443 27 385 14 939 165 823 70 785 
s DA A t OO T on e o 1950 3391 11272 14 954 158 551 68 004 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools... . . . + + a 1954 18 1142 2205 6585 2411 
Public specialized schools . . . . + ^ 1954 4 246 11 305 103 
Private elas schools) |. LR ON OUS alfa 1954 43 1156 1293 3 363 1101 
Total . MAC Cn nui edo dan 1954 65 11544 1505 10 253 3 615 
” ТЕА а 1953 61 21416 2408 9 706 3 648 
н c» qe з OE TAS 1952 51 »1 404 2408: 9 337 3149 
" "nidi AME ES 1951 50 21 338 2405 9541 3 890 
Е" . vay — 1950 46 11 254 2395 9 087 3 807 
Vocational 
Public commercial schools . 1954 9 2249 165 3332 1223 
Public pre-vocational, industrial and schools of women’s professions 1954 5 295 237 607 356 
Private commercial schools „^+ a . 1954 36 2438 eal 2814 1919 
Hayat ‚ооң of чо) в professions Bru dg ed E i REH a eae ux 6 398 3 737 
аш Ош ут > Aa spe . 1953 51 2763 2300 6 592 3521 
" i x i pus 1952 49 +793 2284 6472 3127 
ÉS opa ` 1951 47 3791 2287 5 660 2180 
Pct anb RES БА" E з 1950 4 *867 1334 5135 2466 
Teacher training 
5 197 5567 2 392 
Public urban teacher training schools St ups . Dd AT © 208 39 
Public rural teacher training schools . . . + + = 3 28 28 
Public kindergarten teacher training [тры ИДА К: B 1954 1 10 n Yuri 1046 
Private teacher кашк schools epu KANAN 1954 25 608 in 8505 
Total . Sa Sy E 1954 45 1276 477 7 
1 Sine 1953 46 1139 392 т 268 3 545 
wv E RFT NIE ew 5 1952 38 1070 382 1002 3651 
a E us : : 1951 4l 1116 398 1339 3818 
" i icc pasada ice 1950 38 969 381 6993 3715 
Higher 
San Carlos University 1 1 550 5 3379 ^A 
E Bor awe ДЕ. A NE 1953 1 412 4 3313 ... 
» NS cies Өш РДЫ ЕР Т 469. 3 3 023 iss 
» dens РТА ipu Tun 1 449 3 2 164 da 
- er pitied ДМ 1950 | 1 405 3 2314 d 
l. In addition, there were pre-primary classes attached to primary 2, Including part-time teachers. 


schools (104 in 1954, of which 79 in private schools). 
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Р “ный School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level of education and type tution y institutions == = === al To 

Special 
School for mentally retarded children in wil a * 1954 1 3 3 14 3 
School for physically handicapped children . . - : 1954 1 1 к> 12 2 
Special education class attached to kindergarten. . . . 1954 1 1 12 3 
A do Mp M E Ў 1954 3 "a 38 Y 
BR odo pea up < Wei é y S š ^ 1953 3 34 1 
+ Ae? 21-5009 PARO + AAPP ЖҮ ° ; 1952 2 s.a 19 3 
ETS sa, e Oi << . 1951 1 ive 25 9 
ed MU Ne 1 : 1950 1 d: 5. 26 9 


National alphabetization centres 
Tota. . . 
а oli о 


3. Including data on private alphabetization centres. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PuBurc AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS 


Teachers Primary 
Year Schools enrolment enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 "m E 
1931 1793 3596 
1932 e 2 TE 
1933 1794 4502 E 
1934 2.087 Sek 103 942 104 544 19 
1935 2202 ee 112 295 
1936 FR HR d 
1937 E ©› = 122 586 21 
1938 2401 vis 123 275 
1939 2369 Me 130 408 
1940 2311 4899 ARs 136 747 
1941 2445 4522 - 132 068 
1942 2433 4328 58 133 067 134 644 2 
4 606 59 131 997 
5521 63 135 150 
5441 65 141 042 
6119 (из 114 890 
6285 66 167 395 162 685 24 
1166 66 161 099 
1222 67 165 568 
1272 68 158551 
1385 67 165 823 23 
1483 66 175 314 177 155 
1809 61 186 468 
7917 199 072 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,305,000. 

Total area: 10,714 square miles; 27,750 square kilometres. 

Population density: 308 per square mile; 119 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 25.8. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 

89.5 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The first legal text which did something towards establish- 
ing primary education on a sound and effective basis was 
Article 33 of the Constitution of 1874, proclaiming * primary 
education free of charge and compulsory’. Successive consti- 
tutions thereafter, down to the Constitution of 1955, have 
continued to affirm the same principles of compulsory 
attendance and freedom from expense. The latest decree 
law on compulsory attendance (10 January 1942) provides 
severe penalties for parents or guardians failing to send 
children between 7 and 14 years of age to dice: 

Schooling for girls received attention only at a very late 
stage, and that it developed at all was due solely to the 
French nuns who came to the country in 1864; the first 
+ attempt at putting the education of girls on a rational 
footing was in 1907, with the opening of the Elie Dubois 
school established by the Law of 12 September 1906. To 
make good the lack of teacher training schools, this school, 
which at the outset was simply an ordinary primary school, 
was to be converted by the Law of 4 September 1912 into 
a professional school turning out specialized women 
teachers; and its effectiveness as such was to be yet further 
increased by a Decree of 30 September 1920 providing for 
the introduction in the school of a two-year teacher training 
course, 

The reorganization of the Elie Dubois school under the 
Law of 4 September 1912, which committed it to the 
management of the Sisters of Mary, was incidentally only 
one item in a large-scale reform of primary education in the 
shape of a series of enactments for the better functioning 
of the schools: regular payment of teachers and higher rates 
of pay; regular supervision of schools by inspectors; pro- 
vision of retirement pensions for teachers; supply of equip- 
ment and materials for schools; institution of a fixe 
curriculum and standard time-table; introduction of 
evening classes for adults, etc. These measures restored the 
confidence of parents, and their happier frame of mind was 
reflected in a rapid increase in attendance. 

Formerly the recruitment of teachers of either sex had 
to a great extent been purely capricious, as considerations 
of politics or friendship dictated. By itself, the Elie Dubois 
school, with its necessarily limited numbers, could not 
adequately serve the whole Republic, and it is this which 
gives its importance to the Law of 14 August 1913, provid- 
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National income (1951 estimate): 209 million U.S. dollars. 
Official exchange rate: 1 gourde = 0.20 U.S. dollar. 
School year: beginning of October to mid-July (about 170 days). 


Prepared by a special Haitian Committee and forwarded through 
the National Commission for Unesco in January 1957. 


ing for the establishment, at Port-au-Prince, of a primary 
teacher training school for women, and a teacher training 
school for men. The first of these establishments was opened 
in 1914 though the second came into being only in 1932. 

The establishment of communal schools made it possible, 
up to a point, to extend primary education to areas to 
which it had previously been unable to penetrate. The fact 
was that, notwithstanding the Law of 29 December 1848— 
which stipulated ‘that every commune whose business was 
administered by a council of notables was required, when 
the financial situation permitted, to establish and maintain 
at its own expense one or more schools'—communal author- 
ities, either through misunderstanding of the law or neglect, 
did little to implement these requirements, and the Law of 
18 October 1901 confirming and strengthening them proved 
a dead letter. It was only after 1919 that the communes 
were compelled to comply, under the terms of the laws of 
18 December 1918 and 2 june 1919; the latter, incidentally, 
set aside 70 per cent of the revenue derived from registrar's 
fees for the purchase or manufacture of school furniture and 
equipment and the payment of the accommodation allow- 
ances granted to teachers, or assistant teachers, employed 
in a commune other than that in which they normally 
resided. 

The introduction of school canteens also dates from the 
same period, having been effected under a Decree of 
13 December 1918 which provided for the institution of 
a school fund in each commune. This was to be financed 
by grants, contributions, gifts and by subscriptions, col- 
lections, fund-raising fêtes, etc. While the actual method 
of financing the canteens may have altered the idea itself 
nevertheless continued to gain increasing favour, until 
today the canteen is an essential feature of the school 
structure. 

In the past the education of the bulk of the peasant 
population had not received the attention it deserved and, 
while the Law of 29 December 1848 prescribed the insti- 
tution of rural schools, very few actually existed before 
1898. A law was passed in December 1922 establishing an 
agricultural advisory and technical training service, under 
the Ministry of Agriculture, run by Americans under the 
terms of the 1916 treaty. Article 4 of the law made the 
service responsible, among other things, for plans relating 
to vocational and industrial schools and training establish- 
ments. After six years’ work, the results achieved, as 
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regards elementary primary education, were as follows: 
foundation of a central school of agriculture for the training 
of teachers for rural schools; institution and building of 
74 farm schools; procurement of training grants for young 
Haitians, made by and tenable at American universities. 

Under the agreement between Haiti and the United 
States of America, signed on 5 August 1931, the agricultural 
advisory service was handed over to the Haitian Govern- 
ment, which reorganized it by decrees dated 21 and 30 Sep- 
tember and 26 October 1931, confirmed by the Law of 
23 September 1932. The service then changed its name to 
the National Agricultural Production and Rural Education 
Service. 

The agreement of 5 August 1931 was also the prelude to 
the first reform of the rural primary school system worthy 
of the name. The rural school was reorganized as a national 
institution with a conscious role and philosophy of its own 
and clear-cut objectives; and concurrently all national rural 
schools were transferred from the Department of Public 
Education, under which they then came, to the National 
Agricultural Production and Rural Education Service. 

The communal schools, then operating on a haphazard 
basis, were placed under the supervision of the rural and 
urban education services, in conformity with a Law of 
23 April 1938. 

Shortly before, on 13 January 1938, a decree law had 
made sports compulsory in primary and secondary schools 
and in established a central office of physical education 
attached to the Department of Public Education. 

Pre-primary education in the strict sense has only quite 
recently been introduced in Haiti. It began to take shape 
towards 1950 and so far has remained mainly in the hands 
of private bodies. 

1n 1941, an important reform in urban primary education 
was initiated, to bring it into line with the requirements of 
modern educational theory and sound administration. A 
technical and administrative service, known as the Direc- 
torate-General of Urban Education, was set up with 
specialized sections for each type of education (primary, 
secondary, vocational) and for administrative duties. Other 
features of the reform were the elimination of politics from 
the educational sphere; the training of a body of qualified 
teachers, and the institution, firstly, of grants for study in 
foreign universities and, secondly, of refresher courses for 
serving teachers. The curriculum also underwent radical 
alteration through the progressive introduction of activities 
of which the necessity had become apparent, such as hand 
work and cultural and social activities. All these innovations 
were legally ratified by the decree laws of 30 September 1941 
and 25 January 1943. 

The process of reform continued from 1941 to 1945 under 
a long-term plan based on an accurate knowledge of the 
problems of primary education in Haiti, 

An Organic Law of 3 August 1947 instituted the Direc- 
torate-General of National Education, as a technical and 
administrative body in the Department of National Edu- 
cation, under the direct supervision of the Secretary of 
State of the Department. Its essential function is to 
forward urban and rural education at all levels. 

Meanwhile, the rural education division had been detached 
from the National Agricultural Production and Rural Edu- 
cation Service, under the Department of Agriculture, in 
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December 1945, and in 1947 it became one of the three 
services of the Directorate-General of National Education, 

The Organic Law of 1947 has since undergone a number 
of amendments—in 1951, 1952, and finally in 1955, The 
changes made have been slight on the whole and have had 
little effect on the structure of the Directorate-General of 
National Education. 

The salient features of the period from 1951 to 1956 have 
been the strong impetus given to domestic science teachi 
in urban schools, the improvement or construction of large 
numbers of school buildings in town and country alike, the 
formation of new urban and rural inspectors’ districts for 
the better supervision of the schools, increases in the num- 
bers of teachers, and in teachers’ monthly salary rates, the 
establishment of 75 new rural and numerous urban schools, 
the foundation of a rural teacher training school, the ex- 
perimental introduction of a new primary education syllabus, 
the reintroduction into the curricula of rural schools of 
agricultural training and handicrafts and the increasing 
emphasis on social activities in rural schools as a result of 
the adoption and implementation of the principles of 
community education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 22 of the Constitution of 1955 lays down the general 
principles to govern education in Haiti. However, all of 
them (free choice of education, freedom from expense, 
compulsory schooling) had already been stated in previous 
constitutional instruments. 

Article 22: ‘Freedom of choice in education shall be 
exercised as the law provides, under the control and super- 
vision of the State, which shall concern itself with the moral 
and civic training of youth. Public education shall be the 
responsibility of the State and the communes. Primary 
education shall be compulsory. Public education shall be 
free of charge at all levels. Vocational and technical edu- 
cation shall be made available to all. Higher education shall 
be open on an equal footing to all, on merit only.’ 


Aims 


The task of the Haitian primary school must be primarily 
a civilizing one. As most of the children for whom it caters 
will not enjoy the benefits of full secondary education, the 
primary school endeavours to equip them with the radi 
ments of knowledge and with a sufficiently wide store о! 
generalinformation to make them genuinely civilized pene 

In addition, the Haitian primary school has assumed the 
task of assisting the individual’s adjustment to his ваз, 
ment by providing adequate training. It is on that account 
that an important place is given to handwork and to арт! 
cultural instruction, and that there has lately been a note- 
worthy increase of emphasis on domestic science teaching. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory attendance at school is one of the three great 
principles—freedom of choice, freedom from cost, 
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compulsory schooling—on which the organization of public 
education in Haiti is based. The compulsory attendance 
required of children between the ages of 7 and 14 takes 
them only to the end of the elementary primary course. 
Secondary education is free but not compulsory. 

The principal legal enactments on compulsory school 
attendance date back respectively to 1842, 1853, 1912, 
1923 and 1938. They were confirmed in 1943 and are still in 
force. 

Among the measures adopted to ensure the operation of 
compulsory education are the following: provision of edu- 
cation free of charge at all levels; checking of school 
attendance (in towns by the school inspectors; in distant 
localities, by heads of sections or by a local notable com- 
missioned to report to the district inspector); the require- 
ment that headmasters and headmistresses shall keep a 
register of attendance and absence and send a copy thereof 
to the Statistical Office of the Directorate-General of 
National Education, etc. 

To secure compliance with the school attendance regu- 
lations, severe penalties are provided: (a) against parents— 
caution, fine or even imprisonment for repeated offences; 
(b) against the children themselves, who may be brought 
before a magistrate’s court and, in the case of repeated 
offences, committed to an approved school (for delinquents); 
(c) against headmasters and headmistresses—reprimand, 
suspension for three months without pay and, for a repeated 
offence, dismissal; (d) against school inspectors—severe 
departmental reprimand published in the official gazette; 
dismissal for a repeated offence. 

In principle, the law makes no provision for the exemption 
of children from compulsory attendance. In practice, certain 
grounds regarded as legitimate are on occasion accepted or 
adduced (illness of the child or a member of his family; 
lack of shoes or clothing; fortuitous inability to attend as 
a result of the difficulty of communications; notorious and 
demonstrated poverty of the parents). 

In places where the persons in charge have made a point 
of enforcing the law, an appreciable fall in the numbers of 
school-age children not attending school has been observed. 
Incidentally, it is only fair to point out that, over the 
last five years, the value of education has become so 
obvious to all that the shortfall is rather in schools than 
in pupils. À 

At the present time, the country's precarious economic 
situation hampers the full enforcement of compulsory 
schooling. Despite the number of schools set up, the State 
has not yet contrived to provide sufficient schools for the 
isolated ‘areas, more particularly those in the mountain 
districts. Over a period of five years, the population has 
increased by 6.16 per cent and as the development of the 
country’s economy has not kept pace with the growth of 
its population, the present situation is that, despite the new 
schools started over the last six years, the available 
accommodation, in town or country, is quite inadequate 
to cater for all the children of school age. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 501 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Haiti. 


Finance 


The whole cost of public primary education is borne by the 
State or the communes. Private primary education, which 
in certain instances receives grants-in-aid from the State, 
is paid for by the parents. 

Out of a total budget of 16,653,855 gourdes (i.e. U.S.$ 
3,330,791) for the 1956/57 financial year, $832,055 are set 
aside for urban and rural primary education. This appro- 
priation is distributed as follows: staff salaries, 93 per cent; 
rental of school premises, 6 per cent; equipment and supplies, 
1 per cent. 

Additional sums for school building are provided for 
under a five-year plan. 

The State makes lump sum grants-in-aid to certain private 
schools without conditions as to how the sums thus allocated 
are to be expended; in most cases they cover the whole or 
part of the rent of the recipient establishment. 

No tuition fees are payable by the parents of children 
attending public primary schools. They are responsible only 
for the purchase of school books and necessities. In any case, 
the poorest of the children are supplied with some books 
and necessities by the State. At a private primary school, 
parents pay a monthly fee varying from $2 to $5; they also 
have to purchase school books, ete. 


Supervision and control 


Inspectors of primary schools, public or private, come under 
the Directorate-General of National Education and may be 
posted either to the urban primary or rural primary division. 

The inspection of public primary schools is the responsi- 
bility of 29 inspectors in the urban and 33 in the rural 
division, one inspectress of domestic economy for the urban 
division and another (assisted by a number of monitresses) 
for the rural division, one inspectress of school meals 
services (urban), one inspector of handicrafts for urban 
schools, and one inspector each for handicrafts, community 
work and agricultural training in rural schools. 

School inspection services—urban and rural primary, and 
secondary \ ue under the charge of departmental 
inspectors, one of whom is stationed at the chief town of 
each of the four territorial departments. 

At present there are no special courses for training 
inspectors. Earlier, in compliance with the requirements 
of the law, inspectors were obliged to go abroad for specialist 
studies. When a vacancy occurs in the inspectorate, the 
assistant director-general of primary education, urban or 
rural as the case may be, recommends a headmaster or 
headmistress who has the necessary qualifications. The 
recommendation is then passed on by the Secretary of State 
for National Education to the President of the Republic, 
who alone, under the Constitution, has power to appoint 
and dismiss civil servants. : 

For appointment as school inspectors, Article 15 of the 
general regulations, and of the Organic Law of 13 August 
1947, lays down that candidates shall: have had five years 
teaching experience in the type of school to which the 
appointment relates; have been headmasters or head- 
mistresses; be of high moral reputation. va 

Each inspector is responsible for the supervision of both 
the public and private schools in the district to which he 
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is posted. His functions and duties are as follows: to super- 
vise the teaching in the schools and ensure that the official 
syllabuses are followed; to keep a check on the furniture 
of the schools and on the physical conditions in them; after 
each tour of inspection, to submit a detailed report to his 
immediate superior on the functioning of the schools; and 
to make recommendations regarding any technical or 
physical improvements to be effected; and to act as inter- 
mediary between heads of schools and the Directorate- 
General of National Education on questions of leave, trans- 
fers, postings, and in the event of any disagreement between 
school heads and their staff. 

In addition, during the week of the official examinations, 
inspectors are responsible for selecting the subjects for 
certain tests. Their selections are submitted, at the appro- 
priate time, for the approval of the assistant director- 
general. Each inspector, in his own district, undertakes the 
supervision of the examination, the correction of papers, 
and the marking. The results are promulgated by the 
appropriate division of primary education. 

The medical services responsible for supervising health 
and hygiene in the {schools do not come under the Direc- 
torate-General of National Education but under the Depart- 
ment of Public Health, whose school health service works 
in close co-operation with the education authorities. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 503 shows the relationship of primary 
education to the general educational structure of Haiti 


Pre-primary schools 


While a remarkable extension of pre-primary education i 
taking place, it is chiefly in the edel In the ed 
and certain provincial towns there are some fifteen private 
schools, seeking to provide education consonant with the 
needs, interests and tendencies of children below school age. 

These schools are known by a variety of names—kinder- 
gartens, jardins d'enfants, écoles maternelles, garderies, pou- 
peeks, nids d'enfants—and accept children of either sex 

tween the ages of 3 and 6. The garderies and pouponniéres 
accept children below 3 years of age. 

"The nursery classes attached to a very few public primary 
schools concentrate on sensory training and the develop- 
ment of the intelligence of younger children. The organi- 
zation of pre-primary education has not as yet been officially 
regulated by suitable legislation and the lines on which 
schools work vary according to the administrative and 
educational ideas of the women organizing them. However, 
the Directorate-General of National Education is keeping 
developments in this sector under review. Inspectors from 
the Directorate-General visit pre-primary establishments 
and make suggestions regarding accommodation and health 
conditions; oor is an inspectress to supervise the nursery 
classes attached to the public primary schools. In 1952/53 
an experimental plan was adopted at the women teachers’ 
training school to provide the students with the training 
essential for any teacher appointed to pre-primary edu- 
cation. In addition, the en iaa training section recently 
introduced in urban primary education has, as one of its 
more important duties, the training of mistresses in the 
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the Haitian People. 


. Musée national: National Museum. 


training school, comprising a 
for men and a section for women. 
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preparation of appropriate materials for the progressive 
sensory education of children. { 

Finally, some women teachers in public primary schools 
serve from time to time for a period in private institutions 
where more up-to-date techniques and teaching procedures 
are being tried out. 

The rural school system includes five garderies, or day 
nurseries, managed by that section of the Directorate- 
General of National Education. These establishments are 
largely State-financed but also receive contributions in kind 
from the children’s parents. They represent the pioneer 
elements for a full system of pre-primary education in rural 
areas and cater for an average of 75 to 100 children each, 
between the ages of three months and six years. Their social 
impact is noteworthy; they provide the child with proper 
attention and a diet satisfying the requirements of infant 
hygiene and calculated to promote physical and mental 
development. Each establishment has a special canteen and 
the child, by eating with others, is given an introduction 
to organized social life. 

The teachers in these rural day nurseries take special 
annual courses in domestic economy, child care, health and 
first aid, arranged for their benefit by experts from the 
Directorate-General of National Education and the Depart- 
ment of Public Health. Medical supervision is carried out 


by a doctor attached to the Directorate-General of National 
Education. 

The preparation of the curriculum is left to the head- 
mistresses, some of whom, after their teacher train; 
studies, have undergone further specialized training at 
universities in Europe and America. Most establishments 
are trying to apply the methods in use in corresponding 
foreign institutions. The curriculum generally includes 
educational games, free play, singing, rhythmic exercises 
in time to songs, playlets, stories, fables and recitation, 
modelling, drawing, eutting-out, etc. In addition to all this, 
the children take their first steps in the conventional sub- 
jects through word exercises, counting games, etc. 

In staff recruitment, the tendency is to select women 
teachers who have had appropriate special training. 

In those public primary schools where nursery classes 
exist, the activities described above are cut down to a little 
sensory training and preliminary grounding in ordinary 
school subjects. 

Private pre-primary establishments are financed by the 
arents, who pay a monthly tuition fee equivalent to 
.5.$6 and a yearly levy of $2 to a fund for the replacement 

of school equipment. Some establishments receive an *in- 
centive’ subvention from the State. 

The nursery classes in the public primary schools, like 


Nore. For secondary schools (lycées and 
collèges) the numbering of the classes 
follows the Haitian pattern, beginning at 
the twelfth class and going up to the first, 
which is followed by a terminal"class 
shown as T. 


classe enfantine: pre-primary class, at- 
tendance at which is optional, attached 
to urban primary school. 

classes primaires des colléges: primary 
classes attached to colléges (see below). 

collège: private general secondary school 
with academic course. 

école commerciale: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

école d'arpentage: vocational training 
school for surveyors. 

école d'éducation physique: vocational 

training school for physical education 


instructors, 

école de garde-malades: vocational training 
school of nursing; comes under the 
Department of Health. 

école hóteli?re: vocational training school 
for workers in the hotel and catering 
industry; comes under the Department 
of Labour. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school. 

école ménagère: vocational secondary 
school of home economies. 

école normale: teacher training college. 

école prévocationnelle: a pre-vocational 
school at primary level, with curriculum. 
emphasizing practical subjects and in- 
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tended as a re-education centre for 
children of indigent parents. 

école primaire rurale: rural primary school, 
offering a course with a practical bias 
and including agriculture as a subject. 

école primaire supérieure: lower general 
secondary school, 

école primaire supérieure agricole: lower 
vocational secondary school of agri- 
culture. 

école primaire urbaine: urban primary 
school. 

école professionnelle de 
training school for girls. 

école vocationnelle: vocational secondary 
school preparing for entry into various 
trades and industries. 

lycée: State general secondary school with 
academic course. 


: vocational 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. École de comptabilité: college of ac- 
countancy. 

B. École militaire: military college. 

C. École de pharmacie: college of phar- 
macy. 

D. École polytechnique: polytechnic for 
the professional training of architects, 
engineers, etc. 

E. École d'agriculture: college of agri- 
culture. 

F. École apostolique: Catholic theological 
college. 


G. Faculté de droit: law faculty (legal pro- 
fession). 

H. Faculté de droit: law faculty (sociology 
and administration). 

I. Faculté de médecine: faculty of medi- 
cine. 

J. Faculté d'art dentaire: faculty of den- 
tistry. 1 

К. Ecole normale supérieure: institute of 
education. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Baccalauréat—17^ partie: university en- 
trance examination, Part I. | 

Baccalauréat—2° partie: university en- 
trance examination, Part II. 

Brevet d'aptitude professionnelle—2* degré: 
higher certificate of vocational s š 

Brevet élémentaire: The ‘elementary certi- 
ficate’, awarded on completion of course 
at école primaire supérieure. 

Certificat Al 'aptitude professionnelle—1* 
degré:lower certificate of vocationalsl . 

Certificat d'études primaires: primary 
school certificate. E 

Concours d'admission: competitive еп" 
trance examination. Кон 

Diplóme d'arpentage et de topograp ме: 
surveyor's diploma. By, 

Diplôme de fin d'études normales: training 
college diploma. Es 

Diplôme е de sortie: university 
degree or diploma. 

Licence: licentiate. 
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the separate public nursery schools, are financed by the 
State, also receiving money from the public welfare fund 
or charities founded by private individuals or associations. 

Some private institutions have their own doctor who 
keeps the children’s health cards up to date. The cards 
record height and weight and results of medical exami- 
nations for the usual children’s diseases. Nursery schools in 
general are at pains to build up good relations with the 
public through clubs of ‘friends of the school’, summer 
camp committees, etc. One school has a cinema section and 
a transport service for its pupils. Public welfare services 
worth mention are the school medical service under the 
Department of Public Health and the school meals service. 
The gradual substitution of kindergartens for the former 
nursery classes will serve, in the reasonably near future, to 
unite the school and the family in Haiti in the pursuit of 
a common aim—attainment of the good life through the 
balanced development of the child’s physical, intellectual 
and ethical faculties. 


Primary schools 


Public primary education is generally regarded as one of 
the State’s most important functions. Numerous reforms 
have been carried through in this sector with the object of 
promoting the educational advance of the masses; the 1938 
reform laid down six years as the term for compulsory 
schooling but, in the new curriculum drawn up in 1952 by 
a commission consisting of primary teachers from both 
public and private schools, the lack of nursery schools was 
a factor in securing the lengthening of compulsory schooling 
to seven years. Thus a child who first goes to school at 6 
can theoretically conclude his primary education at the age 
of 13. In rural schools, while the duration of compulsory 
schooling is fixed at six years, this figure is actually merely 
nominal; in view of the inherent difficulties of the environ- 
ment, most children attend rural schools for 8 to 10 years 
before attaining the standard of the primary school leaving 
certificate. 

Elementary primary schooling is provided in the follow- 
ing types of establishments: secular State schools, for boys 
and girls, which are public establishments organized by the 
State and staffed by lay teachers of either sex; part-time 
and evening classes attached to certain public schools and 
intended primarily for children and adolescents in employ- 
ment; congreganist primary schools, which are public 
educational establishments but managed by religious 
congregations; pre-vocational schools, where vocational 
guidance and conventional primary education go hand- 
in-hand; private schools, lay and congreganist, which are 
fee-paying schools subject, in principle, to State supervision; 
rural publie schools, now under the Directorate-General of 
National Education ; rural parish schools, subsidized by the 
State and operating under the supervision of Roman 
Catholic priests, and schools managed and controlled by 
Protestant sects, 

_ At the present time, primary education is subdivided 
into two separate sections, both under the Director-General 
of National Education, 

The Urban Primary School Division is run by an assistant 
director-general, with the staff of urban inspectors described 
above. The urban primary curriculum comprises a course of 
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study leading to the certificate of primary education. Pupils 
successful in obtaining these certificates may be considered 
to have а stock of basic knowledge adequate to enablethem to 
continue learning and to cope with the problems of daily life, 

Private schools, both lay and confessional, are required 
to conform to the official curricula. In principle, they are 
under the supervision, and operate by permission, of the 
Directorate-General of National Education. However, the 
heads of such schools select their staffs themselves, and the 
choice of school books is left to the teachers. 

The Rural Primary School Division is likewise run by an 
assistant director-general with a staff consisting of an 
inspector-general and the various rural inspectors enumer- 
ated in the section dealing with supervision and control. 

As far as educational fundamentals are concerned, the 
rural curriculum is broadly the same as that in urban 
schools. The former, however, also incorporates a sub- 
stantial practical side, and training in agriculture, com- 
munity activities, domestic economy and handicrafts 
supplements academic instruction. Agriculture, which is the 
main source of income of the rural community, has a place 
of much importance. As in the case of the urban schools, 
this curriculum provides education up to the standard of 
the certificate of primary education. 

The Haitian academic year begins on the first Monday 
in October and ends towards mid-July. It consists of about 
one hundred and seventy working days. Children normally 
do 25 hours classwork a week, and the school day is divided 
into two parts (from 8 to 11 a.m. and from 2 to 4 p.m.); 
Saturday and Sunday are holidays. In the rural schools, the 
class time-table is different and the school day is from 9 a.m. 
to noon and from 1 to 3.50 p.m. The distribution of free 
days and holidays over the calendar year is as follows: 
17 October, death of Dessalines, Founder of Independent 
Haiti; 24 October, United Nations Day; 1 November, All 
Saints; 2 November, All Souls; 6 December, Discovery of 
Haiti; December, Christmas holidays (15 days); February- 
March, Shrovetide; 7 April, World Health Day; 14 April, 
Pan American Day; April, Easter holidays (12 days); 1 May, 
Farm and Labour Day; 18 May, National Flag Day; May, 
Ascension; June, Corpus Christi; mid-July, long vacation 
(24 months). 

The sub-divisions of the elementary course up to the 
certificate of primary education are as follows: classe 
enfantine (normally 6-7 years of age); then first and second 
year preparatory, first and second year elementary, first and 
second year intermediate. к. 

In principle, there should be a maximum of 35 pupils in 
each class but the number is sometimes as high as 70. 

In rural schools, as has been mentioned already, 
theoretical length of the course is six years, arrangec V 
follows: first and second year beginners (2 years of study); 
first and second year intermediate (2 years of study); an 
first and second year advanced (2 years of study). In many 
rural schools a single teacher may sometimes LOC Ml 
150 pupils; this state of affairs is due to the rapid rise 2 
the school population and to а marked increase 1n paren 
awareness of the necessity of education. | "io 

A point worthy of note is the institution of dom 
economy centres within the structure of rural el 
these centres may well play a major part m the progr 
of the peasant woman. 
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Since the great reform of 1941, the tendency has been 
to combine small schools into larger single units where 
children can find physical and educational arrangements 
more suited to their needs. The formation of nursery and 
infants’ classes attached to some schools affords a certain 
amount of relief to the severe over-crowding. The number 
of teachers per school ranges at the moment between 7 and 
10 in the urban sector. 

A similar trend has been observable in the rural sector, 
although here there are still large numbers of schools where 
a single teacher is sometimes responsible for six classes with 
a total of more than 200 pupils. It is understandable that, 
in such conditions, the task of the teacher becomes ex- 
tremely difficult. To relieve this situation, special * certifi- 
cate? classes have been started on an experimental basis in 
some rural schools. In addition, a scheme of the nuclear type 
is now being tried out, with rural central schools each having 
three-class satellite schools attached to them for the juniors. 


Curriculum and methods. The current official primary school 
curriculum is that laid down by the Decree of 17 September 
1938. However since 1953 another scheme more in line with 
the needs of the environment and modern educational 
trends has been worked out and started on a trial basis in 
all the country's schools, 

Under the new curriculum, the following subjects are to 
be studied: ethics, religious instruction, civies, French, 
arithmetic, history of Haiti, geography of Haiti, general 
geography, physical and natural sciences, hygiene, drawing, 
sol-fa, handicrafts and farm work, English or Spanish. 

While the curriculum is intended for urban and rural 
schools alike, in the latter the main emphasis is on agri- 
cultural training, handicrafts and community activities of 
an agricultural, health, recreational, etc., nature. 

The scheme was launched in 1953. Concurrently, teaching 
instructions were issued ; they marked a far-reaching reaction 
against old-fashioned rule-of-thumb methods, since they 
prescribe methods based on observation and even advocate 
the use of activity methods whenever material circumstances 
permit, 

Boys and girls take the same curriculum, though, in girls’ 
schools, handicrafts comprise sewing, embroidery and 
domestic economy courses. 


Examination system. The promotion of pupils from one class 
to another depends on the examinations held at the end 
of the academic year. Full responsibility for these is left to 
the headmasters and headmistresses, who generally set the 
questions and have the marking for each class done by the 
teacher in charge of that next above it. Promotion depends 
on the marks obtained in the principal written papers and 
orals. In some schools the papers take the form of standard 
Ministry tests. 

‘At the end of the elementary primary course (second year 
intermediate), pupils sit the official examinations set by the 
Directorate-General of National Education for the certifi- 
cate of primary education. Beyond this stage is a three-year 
upper primary course leading to the brevet élémentaire. 

The subjects in which pupils are examined are those of 
the official syllabus; there are written tests in spelling, 
arithmetic, French composition, Haitian history and geo- 
graphy, general knowledge, natural and social science, plus 


an oral reading test. A score of 0 or 1 in any subject fail 
the candidate. To qualify for either the certificate or th 
brevet an average score of 30 out of 50 is needed. 

For admission to the classe de sixiéme (initial class of the 
secondary education cycle) requirements in principle are 
possession of the certificate of primary education and suc: 
cess in a competitive entrance examination. 

In all schools, urban and rural, individual record card: 
(physical, medical, scholastic) are kept for each pupil 
giving particulars of the pupil's work and the address and 
occupation of the parents. 

The link between the school and the family is the schoo! 
report book, which keeps families abreast of their children’s 
work and behaviour. Meetings of parents are on occasion 
arranged for the same purpose. 


Teaching staff. For appointment as a teacher in a State 
primary school, a candidate must hold the diploma of a 
recognized and approved teacher training school. Under the 
terms of Article 7 of the Decree Law of 13 January 1942, 
candidates for teaching appointments in primary schools 
not in possession of such a diploma are required to sit an 
eliminating examination. 

For appointment as the head of a rural or urban primary 
school, a candidate must hold a teacher training school 
diploma and have had at least three years’ teaching ex- 
perience, or five years’ if not in possession of such a diploma. 

Teachers and headteachers of public primary schools are 
appointed by the President of the Republic after nomination 
by the Secretary of State for National Education in 
accordance with Article 8 of the Decree Law of 13 January 
1942, on the recommendation of the Director-General of 
National Education. 

Anyone wishing to open a private school must have a 
permit from the Secretary of State for National Education. 
which is granted against a report by the Director-General 
of National Education confirming that the applicant hold: 
a teacher training college diploma or an equivalent qualifi- 
cation. Certificates of good moral character and health аге 
also required. If not in possession of the required professiona 
certificate or diploma, applicants must take an examinatior 
set by the Directorate-General of National Education. The 
same requirements as to health and moral character obtair 
for teachers in private schools (Decree Law of 10 January 
1942). Appointments to private schools are made by the 
heads of the schools. As these schools are required to follow 
the official curriculum, it is to be supposed that no candidates 
are appointed who are not at least in possession of the brevel 
élémentaire. 

Teachers for primary schools qualify at urban and rural 
teacher training schools, for admission to which the minimum 
requirement is possession of the brevet élémentaire, or 
secondary education up to the end of the fourth-year class, 
and a pass in an entrance examination conducted by the 
Directorate-General of National Education. ; 

In the urban sector, refresher courses were started in 
April 1952 for the benefit of teachers not in possession ol 
the required professional qualifications. The subjects covered 
are educational science, methodology and applied psycho: 
logy, accompanied by practical demonstrations. Classes are 
held throughout the academic year outside school hours, 

In rural education, refresher courses date back to 192¢ 
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and with the exception of a two-year break, have been 
conducted regularly every year since 1947; the subjects are 
education, methodology, child psychology, agriculture, 
handicrafts, domestic economy, drawing, community 
activities. However, these courses can necessarily cater for 
a limited number of teachers only, while there has been 
growing awareness of the need for some arrangement which 
could cover the staff of all rural schools and gradually lead 
to a degree of uniformity in standards and methods. The 
difficulty has been resolved by the institution of the 
Haitian-American Co-operative Rural Education Service 
(SCHAER), following an agreement between the govern- 
ments of Haiti and the United States of America in June 
1954. The service co-operates with the Directorate-General 
of National Education in the training of new teachers, the 
provision of in-service training for teachers in appoint- 
ments, and the improvement of health, agricultural and 
handicrafts training in rural schools. 

Duly appointed teachers can be dismissed only for im- 
morality, glaring inefficiency, non-co-operation or serious 
insubordination. Promotion is based on merit, professional 
qualifications and seniority. 

Teachers so desiring may retire on pension on attaining 
the age of 50 if they have 25 years’ service, or 55 if they 
have 20 years’ service. The recognized rate is the equivalent 
of the final emoluments of the applicant, subject to a 
maximum of 500 gourdes. A teacher becoming unfit for 
further service may likewise retire on pension on presen- 
tation of a disablement certificate bearing the signatures of 
his own physician and a doctor of the public health service, 
and provided that the applicant has not less than five years" 
service. In the latter case, the pension payable must not 
exceed 50 per cent of the final salary paid. 

In cases of illness, teachers can secure admission to the 
General Hospital (a State institution) at half price, in a 
private or two-bed ward, on presentation of a letter of 
introduction from the Directorate-General of National 
Education. A doctor attached to the Department of 
National Education is responsible for examining teachers 
who apply for sick leave. 

Friction between members of a school staff or difficulties 
with pupils’ parents or the local authorities may be grounds 
for a teacher’s transfer. In many cases, too, exchanges at 
the request of those concerned are authorized by the 
Directorate-General of National Education with the assent 
of the Secretariat of State for Education. The final decision 
on all staff movements lies with the Directorate-General of 
National Education. 

The Law of 5 August 1947 establishes four categories of 
teachers: acting teachers, third-class teachers, second-class 
teachers and first-class teachers. In practice, the acting 
teacher serves as a temporary replacement for regular 
teachers away ill, suspended from duty, or withdrawn for 
reposting. In most cases, the acting teacher has no pro- 
fessional qualifications. The ranking of regular teachers is 
based on seniority, and on any exceptional services they 
may have rendered. 

The minimum salary of a teacher in a public prim: 
school is 200 анара month, the ааа 500 pardon: 
an acting teacher is entitled to 100 gourdes a month. 
Salaries are uniform throughout the country but, when the 
budgetary situation permits, the Department of National 
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Education grants special allowances (more particular} 
accommodation allowances) to teachers in rural appa 
ments involving some hardship. Increases of salary follow 
automatically on any change of duties. 


Welfare services 


Among State organizations the following should be men. 

tioned: 

1. The Health Education Section, under the Department of 
Public Health. This service is responsible for directing 
the attention of local communities to problems affecting 
their health and to the means of resolving them; the 
service makes considerable use of the primary schools for 
focusing health education on health problems of im- 
mediate national and international urgency. To make its 
teaching more alive, the service makes extensive use of 
films, slides and pictorial posters. 

2. The school dental service, organized in 1928. This con- 
sists of a chief dental officer and inspecting dentists who 
visit urban and rural schools. The school clinics in the 
capital and the principal provincial towns undertake free 
extractions or dental treatment for necessitous school- 
children. The central clinic at Port-au-Prince has modern 
equipment and X-ray apparatus for the most complex 
dental treatments. 

3. The school medical service. This consists of a chief medical 
officer with foreign university qualifications, two inspec- 
ting physicians, and two visiting nurses, who go round 
the schools at regular intervals primarily to identify cases 
of communicable illness. At fixed dates, pupils in public 
schools are vaccinated against smallpox and inoculated 
against diphtheria and typhoid. In addition there are 
two specially appointed nurses who give the BCG test; 
where a positive reaction is obtained, the subject under- 
goes X-ray examination and is then sent, if necessary, 
to one of the clinics in the capital or to a sanatorium, 
according to the stage reached by the disease. — , 
The school medical service also distributes vitamins to 

undernourished children. Schools can be supplied with 

first-aid boxes at the request of the teachers. 

In connexion with social welfare, mention may be made 
of the school canteens, financed by the State, by the revenues 
from the national lottery, or from the public welfare fund. 
Canteens have been set up in a large number of pui 
schools and supply the children with a midday meal each 
working day. There are also private charities which distri- 
bute КО ЫДЫ; shoes and toys to the children of poor 
families. 

A word is also required about the work of the teachers 
who make an important contribution to the training 0 
schoolchildren by organizing parent-teacher associations, 
clubs and co-operatives. d 

In the rural sector, in addition to the school meals апе 
the domestic economy centres, there is a social we s 
service which, with the assistance of the doctor attached 
to the Department of National Education, seeks to aa 
community spirit into the children and to assist the a 
in rural communities to organize their lives better. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Pre-primary education is on the increase, and, in the public 
primary schools, this circumstance is due to the initiative 
of the headmistresses, who are becoming increasingly 
conscious of the need for such arrangements and who, in 
many cases, are under pressure from parents. The latter 
favour beginning their children’s schooling at the earliest 
possible age. Private enterprise also has notable advances 
to its credit, stimulated as it is by the goodwill of parents 
of all social classes. In either case, the problems are the same 
(shortage of suitable equipment and lack of qualified staff). 
In many instances, particularly in the nursery classes 
attached to primary schools, the teaching is rather too 
much on the lines of formal education, the explanation 
being that parents expect to see books in the hands of their 
children right away. 

It is certain that, although pre-primary education is only 
in the embryonic stage, there is already a place for it in the 
Haitian school system. 

Primary education is tending to become more realistic 
and dynamic, thanks to the use of activity methods. Rural 
education is tending to expand the school into a community 


centre, which is the informing principle in some five pilot 
establishments now in process of organization. The number 
of these establishments will increase; they are intended to 
serve as centres for the testing, demonstration and dis- 
semination of new educational methods and various 
techniques for teaching children, adults and teachers in 
particular areas. 

The concept of the community school is based on the 
principle of effective participation by the rural population 
in the solution of all types of problems affecting both them- 
selves and rural primary education. These problems can 
be summed up in a few words: over-crowding of schools, 
lack of accommodation and equipment. The same situation 
is found in some urban schools but it is particularly acute 
in the rural sector, where it has a serious effect on school 
results. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Institut haitien de statistique. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
some 218,000 pupils were enrolled in schools of all levels, 
besides about 16,000 adults attending the literacy centres 
of the Education and Labour Departments. This means 
that approximately 7 per cent of the total population were 
going to school. Of this number, about 95 per cent were 
pupils in primary schools; less than 5 per cent in general 
secondary, vocational and teacher training schools; and 
less than 0.5 per cent in higher education. The total teaching 
staff included 4,809 teachers in primary schools and more 
than 1,000 teachers in secondary and higher education. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 43 in primary schools, about 
12 in general secondary schools. Between 1950 and 1954, 
there was an increase of 74 per cent in the total enrolment 
reported for all primary schools. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 gives available data on 
primary education since 1941, when the total primary 
school enrolment was under 83,000. By 1954, this total 
had increased two and a half times, bringing the average 
enrolment ratio, for the period 1950-54, up to 20 pupils for 
each 100 children 5-14 years old. With a complete primary 
school course of six years, this enrolment ratio may be 
expected eventually to reach about 60. The proportion of 
gus in the total primary school enrolment was 39 per cent 
in 1950. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 gives the distribution by 
age, sex and grade, of pupils enrolled in public primary 
schools during 1954. It may be noted that there is a loss 
in enrolment between Grades 1 and 2 of about 78 per cent, 


part of which is likely due to retardation but most of it 
probably represents the dropping out of pupils after the 
first grade. More than half of the pupils were two years or 
more over-aged, even taking 8 years as normal age for the 
first grade. There was relatively less over-ageness among 
the girls, whose median age for each grade except the sixth 
was lower than that for boys. 


Educational expenditure. Total expenditure of the Central 
Government for education in 1954 (fiscal year begins 
1 October) was 18 million gourdes, of which 58 per cent 
was for pre-primary and primary education, 20 per cent 
for secondary education, including vocational and teacher 
training, 13 per cent for higher education, 5 per cent for 
central administration, and the remaining 4 per cent for 
adult education and subsidies to private schools. (See 


Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in gourdes) 


Object of expenditure Amount? 


Total expenditure 18 012 795 
Central administration . ^. . · 855 680 
краш + and primary education . 10 515 133 
Secondary education eee 1651 460 
Vocational education 1697 292 
Teacher training 261 000 
Higher education 2 2 И 
Adult education een 


Subsidies to private education AS 
AAA oo 
1. Expenditure of the Central Government. 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Student: 
7 ает. Number of lents enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions == E == = 
Primary 
Public congreganist urban schools... + e 1954/55 18 642 21888 12012 
Other public urban schools . Е ape 1954/55 226 1186 45 863 i 
Public rural schools ó D^ z Qai а TE 1954/55 420 1123 74 661 21286 
Private urban schools . . . + + © © © € 1954/55 240 903 25 955 аб 
Aided rural schools. — . itx lis 1954/55 340 381 20 122 8911 
Schools maintained by Protestant denominations > vel, 1954/55 290 574 18402 AR 
E e EINST ay Р ДЕ МИ: 1954/55 1594 4809 1206 897 s 
fiar TPO 1 % fe 1953/54 1343 4112 1186 258 m 
ate lus x =й; 1952/53 1262 3415 1172 597 а 
E ; 1951/52 pes iis . 1143 766 an 
н ` . . 1950/51 .. ... . 1119 097 146 495 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools. . . 1954/55 14 357 5 300 ho 
Private secondary коош P 1954/55 25 222 1 880 m 
Total. . O B 1954/55 39 3579 7180 ... 
"dan M ges pe IS TA . 1953/54 36 3560 .. 1194 te 
Caesars сен Mal SER B 1952/53 32 2511 . 7308 m 
ox. O RM e Tre че . 1951/52 E sv» ... m 
P Ur P : 1950/51 31 x + io 
Vocational 
Public technical schools sese s PES 1954/55 15 241 « 2287 
Private commercial schools . . . + UTE 1954/55 AUR ux 5 632 
OSO Schools, ^. S. de s mie urpis (5 1954/55 “а có 7 70 
A e. dou ER AAC ата 1954/55 ... ... ... 2989 
ЕШР . . . Cis MEC . . . . 1953/54 114 А 3 142 
йс» . 2 rss 1952/53 24 316 T 3 052 
^" . . . "e 1951/52 ... Ep aie 2796 
ES MIROR ааа yr et 1950/51 12 128 39 1665 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools 
"Total . cag МЛ eol bea pcne ir А уры! wi 1954/55 3 248 ... 193 q. 
e d А А А ДӘП 1953/54 2 325 ee 104 fo 
WS sine po RA RES Gp IIA var 1952/53 2 325 ... 97 hi 
Sh ae al ab ind 1951/52 2 227 ER 19 a 
gt ih aaa hapa tombe) esse 1950/51 2 225 12 64 и 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training college 
поа о sa VRBO Nas, qa a ca ИҢ. ae fa 1954/55 1 220 ose 81 мі 
RA сЕ tg c 12 1953/54 1 220 s 80 e^ 
Я 3 Y 7G ПЕ Ер S 1952/53 1 Dui 3 91 o 
5 ^ А es B ЖА 1951/52 1 317 78 эй 
PAR EC E ore NETS dac 1950/51 1 Du b 58 Ç 
General and technical 
Public colleges and faculties. . . ARA 
E Н o = x арма 4 1924/08 s b. б per 830 
"Total ы ol. ; E e 1954/55 2 181 en 836 ten, 
.” + CCA ec САРТ? 1953/54 14 176 . 883 ay 
КИР а зле 1952/53 n 189 194 ^n 
Wi Raps > à > 1951/52 n p 863 s= 
eo sepius . . sy an 1950/51 13 .. 816 ed 


1, Including enrolment in nursery and infant classes attached to primary 


schools. 
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2. Including part-time teachers. 
3. Part-time teachers only. 


HAT! 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Жыш SS кышы = 
eo Total Female Total Female 
Special 
Aided school for handicapped children 
Total te, AS . . 1954/55 1 ... *100 ... 
2279... . Mi 5 . 1953/54 1 94 43 
зе Mi . . . . x Max . 1952/53 1 *100 ... 
E . DARÍA . б 1951/52 1 . *100 ... 
ч ; и? : 1950/51 = 
Adult 
Literacy centres of the Education Department; He ed, ФЖС cpi 1954/55 261 288 PGs 11 193 don 
Literacy centres of the Labour Depertiontt A MES „25е 1954/55 225 238 К 5 046 АБ, 
Total. . . . ^ z ЖЕ, КОЕ 1954/55 496 526 16 239 ... 
"uu DM A E ee От TE 1953/54 448 463 16 494 i 
е сока СӘ. Жы "Жаза А . 1952/53 587 592 17350 Sdn 
ee . Hago So SC ЧИ mesa nb 1951/52 456 562 5 11344 wee 
. + G6 A A A oh 1950/51 289 327 ... 7667 bes 


3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils b; idi 
Age Sex TERT Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
-5 M. 1540 15 1 — — — 1556 
F. 1426 — — — — — 1426 
5 and 6 M. 5897 145 4 — — — 6 046 
F. 4130 65 2 — — — 4197 
7 and 8 M. 6 444 976 373 60 — = 7853 
F. 4758 524 119 43 — = 5 444 
9 and 10 M. 6 404 1369 843 582 204 40 9442 
F. 3616 918 409 188 34 2 5290 
11 and 12 M. 4507 1675 875 551 405 233 8 246 
F. 2 666 1072 638 373 259 82 5090 
13 and 14 M. 3215 1546 1170 710 487 349 7477 
F. 1511 661 595 401 296 203 3667 
15+ M. 2474 1441 1415 995 721 557 7 603 
F. 566 343 415 355 275 250 2204 
M. 30481 7167 4681 2 898 1817 1179 48 223 
Total. 4 7. Ш зз F. 18 736 3 643 2178 1360 864 537 27318 
MF. 49217 10 810 6859 4258 2681 1716 75541 
: n E ne 
i i 8.6 11.5 124 и : T 
caer ИС" | ri ; 9.1 120 13.2 13.6 141 14.8 j 
Normal age for grade . + (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. · ... 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PubLic AND PRIVATE Primary ScHoors 


i Estimated 
Posts небе. gina рор азау 
he Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (сін Zearo Ex 
82774 
eh 87 203 | 89.4 133 12 
1943 98 160 
1949 129 427 129 792 16 
119 097 
1952 143 166 ese 
1952 172 597 50 166 823 20 
1953 186 258 45 
206 897 


HONDURAS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,660,000. 

Total area: 43,277 square miles; 112,088 square kilometres. 

Population density: 38 per square mile; 15 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954): 
24.8. 

Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1950 census): 
64.8 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The most outstanding events in the development of early 
childhood and primary education since 1880 have been as 
follows: 

The Constitution of 1 November 1880, Article 24, lays 
down that: ‘It shall be a primary duty of the State to 
foster and develop the various forms of public education. 
Primary education shall be compulsory, secular and free 
of charge. Secondary and higher education shall also be 
undenominational." 

In 1882 a Public Education Code was issued, giving the 
guiding principles of primary education, defining the edu- 
cational system, regulatingthe administration and inspection 
of schools. During the same period, the first national kinder- 
garten was founded in Tegucigalpa. 

Teacher training schools were first set up and organized 
during the years 1903-06. In 1915 the first educational 
mission was provided for La Mosquitia, a region in the 
Colón Department. 
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School year: 10 months, from 1 May to end February. 
National income (1955 estimate): 588 million lempiras. 
Official exchange rate: 1 lempira = 0.50 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco in September 
1956. 


A new Public Education Code, promulgated in 1923, 


remained in force until it was superseded by the code ol 
1947. The latter is still in force today, together with the 
important reforms introduced by the National Соо i 
1953 for the purpose of adapting the various branches 
education to contemporary needs. aa 
Other recent developments of importance are: Erde x 
up of a rural teacher training college for men (1945); b 
revision of the curriculum for nursery school € » 
Decree No. 48 of 25 November 1950; the revision Mix 
curricula for urban and rural primary education by us 
No. 1824 of 18 April 1951; the establishment of funds 
education centres (Decree No. 2316 of 29 May 1952) mo 
to improve the economic and social conditions 0 alie 
community; and the starting of an educational e K 
in the Mosquitia area so as to bring it into the a catch 
development movement of the rest of the country: "ond 
to conduct a nationalization campaign in the Der bed 
of the Bay Islands, a cultural mission of that name hà 
established. 


HONDURAS 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis 


The following articles of the Constitution (of 28 March 
1936) relate to education: 

‘Freedom of education is guaranteed. Instruction sup- 
ported by public funds shall be secular and primary edu- 
cation shall, in addition, be free and compulsory, its cost 
being covered by municipal funds and State grants’ 
(Article 60). 

‘The President of the Republic is responsible for the 
general administration of the country. His functions are: 
to organize, direct and promote public instruction and to 
extend popular education’ (Article 121, 24). 

‘The State shall provide and develop educational facilities 
so that the inhabitants of the Republic may acquire 
instruction in agriculture, industry, arts and crafts’ 
(Article 198). 

According to the Public Education Code (1947), the aim 
of primary schooling is to provide a basic general education, 
in line with the children’s interests and needs. It should be 
principally directed to inculcating patriotism and citizen- 
ship, and developing habits of work, particularly work 
connected with the children’s environment. 


Compulsory education 


The Public Education Code stipulates that school attendance 
shall be compulsory for all children of 7 to 15 years of age 
resident in the Republic. Parents and guardians are re- 
sponsible for ensuring that children attend school and, in 
case of default, are liable to the penalties prescribed by law. 
Heads of commercial, industrial or farming concerns, ete., 
employing children during school hours for purposes un- 
connected with education are liable to a fine of 50 centavos 
(0.50 lempira) for each school day. 

Children are exempted from attendance at ordinary 
schools when they suffer from a physical disability or duly 
certified mental infirmity making it impossible or useless 
for them to attend school, or when they live more than 
3 kilometres from a school. The code also prohibits the 
enrolment of children under 7 years of age suffering from 
communicable diseases or illnesses which render school work 
impossible, and of pupils who have been expelled at least 
twice from school. Pupils in this last category are obliged 
to attend the correctional schools established by the State. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 513 gives the main features of 
educational administration in Honduras. y». 

The Executive Authority is responsible for supervising 
all educational activities conducted by private persons, 
without prejudice to the rights conferred upon them by 
the laws and regulations. 


Finance 


The draft budget is prepared annually by the Finance 
Ministry and submitted to the National Congress for 
approval. 


Article 6 of the Education Code stipulates that education 
supported by public funds shall be undenominational and 
free of charge, and that primary education shall, in addition, 
be compulsory, its cost being covered by district councils, 
municipalities and State grants. Nevertheless, enrolment 
and tuition fees may be established for the different grades 
of public schools, with the exception of primary schools, 
teacher training schools, agricultural schools, schools of 
arts and crafts, and physical training schools. An appro- 
priate system of exemptions, scholarships and grants may 
also be introduced in order to ensure that all pupils do in 
fact have equal educational opportunities. 

The State, district councils and municipalities may not 
subsidize establishments where the education provided is 
not secular, or establishments belonging to any religious 
section. Under Article 68 of the code, private educational 
establishments wishing to obtain a State grant have to 
submit their applications to the Executive Authority, 
together with a statement of the monthly amount required 
for the school's maintenance, its income, the way in which 
it is organized, the amount of the subvention requested, 
a copy of the certificate granting it recognition, average 
enrolment and attendance figures and a statement of the 
number of pupils who will receive free schooling in return 
for the grant. 

The cost of all public school buildings is borne entirely 
by the State; grants may be made towards the cost of 
private school buildings. 

In State schools, teaching materials and some equipment 
are provided by the State, which occasionally also furnishes 
textbooks. In private schools teaching materials and text- 
books are supplied by the organizations supporting them. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 515. 


Pre-primary schools 


The aim of pre-primary education is to promote the 
balanced development of the child in all respects; it must 
therefore be suitably adapted to the stage of psychological 
and physical development the child has reached. 

Such education is provided in nursery schools or kinder- 
gartens, which accept children from 4 to 7 years of age and 
are run either independently or as annexes to primary 
schools or teacher training colleges. The official programme 
extends over three years. 

Of the public kindergartens, some are administered and 
financed by the State (including semi-official establishments 
on the Bay Islands) and others by the district authorities. 
Private kindergartens are financed by parents, societies for 
child welfare and also by grants from the public authorities. 

By Decree No. 48 of 25 November 1950, the President of 
the Republic approved the programmes for kindergartens. 
These are based on the view that the purpose of the kinder- 
garten is not to impart knowledge, but to guide the child’s 
spontaneous development, by encouraging him to enrich 
his experience and strike out in new directions, act on his 
own initiative, in short, be independent. The plans include: 
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ere in movement: 3 hours (rhythmic games and 
cing, handwork) ; (b) health education: 3 hours (hygiene 
and social habits, safety precautions); (c) speech training: 
3 hours (oral expression, literature); (d) art education: 
4 hours (drawing, music and singing); (e) sensory and 
mental training: 3 hours (development of the senses, 
practical studies of natural and social environment); 
making a total of 16 hours of work a week, which may 
be increased to 22 with extra-curricular activities. 

The majority of kindergarten teachers are women urban 
primary school teachers. 


Primary schools 


There are State primary schools and private schools, the 
latter being supported by private institutions. For technical 
matters, and to some extent for administrative and financial 
pee the schools come under the authority of a central 

irectorate-general and inspectorate which is assisted in the 
departments or provinces by departmental directors and 
inspectors. The саал heads of districts and mayors 
act as the local directors of primary education in each school 
district. In that capacity, they appoint teachers and pay 
their salaries. 

Urban primary education comprises the following cate- 
gories of schools: ordinary primary schools, experimental 
schools, ‘pilot’ schools, and primary schools for adults. 

The ordinary primary schools provide a six-year course. 
The aim of the Dionisio de Herrera experimental school at 
"Tegucigalpa is to carry out experiments on activity methods 
po ea forms of school organization. The 14 ‘pilot schools’ 


(escuelas de guia técnica), set up by Decree No. 91 of th 
Executive Authority, 18 July 1950, include a number of us 
best primary schools and help in extending med 
teaching methods to all primary schools. 

Primary education for adults is given in two types of 
school. The escuela suplementaria has three grades, intended 
to provide a basic education for adults who have had no 
opportunity to attend an ordinary primary school; it leads 
to an apprenticeship in some trade. The escuela complemen- 
taria with two grades caters for adults who have completed 
the supplementary course, or who have attended a primary 
school for three years. 

Urban primary schools are placed in categories, from first 
to sixth, aecording to whether they have six, five, four, 
three, two or only one grade. 

Rural primary schools are of the following types: 
ordinary, model, and travelling. The first two types provide 
a three-year course, while the travelling rural schools 
organize five-month literacy courses in small rural com- 
munities. 

The model rural schools set up by Decree No. 234 of 
1 August 1950 (one for each department) have as their 
aims: to provide a basic general education; to equip pupils 
for their part in work and production by training them in 
agriculture, handicrafts Rod rural industries, in such a way 
as to foster a love of the land and introduce rational methods 
in agricultural work, thus helping to improve rural living 
conditions and prevent the depopulation of country areas; 
to develop respect for agricultural work in parents and 
pupils, making them realize that it is just as important and 
honourable as any other industrial or professional activity; 


Bonos eor rs vis te ait AA A МА C C Ts 


1. Ministro de Educación Pública: Min- 
ister of Public Education; responsible 


GLOSSARY 


. Consejo Técnico Consultativo: central 


consultative council; advises on the 


Asistencia: National Nutrition and 
Welfare Service. 


for the organization, direction and technical aspects of educational or- 18. Escuela Nacional de Música: National 
rovision of education. ganization. School of Music. 

2. Oficialia Mayor: head office of the 9. Dirección e Inspección General de Edu- 19. Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes: 
Ministry. cación Superior: central directorate- National School of Fine Arts. 

3. Subsecretaría: office of the Under- and inspectorate-general of higher 20. Rectoría de la Universidad: rectorate 
Secretary dealing with legal matters. education; is responsible for the of the University. 

4. Sección Administrativa: administra- organization, direction and super- 21. Dirección e Inspección Departamental 
tive section. vision of university faculties and de Educación Primaria: regional C 

5. Dirección е Inspección General de Esta- colleges. rectorate and inspectorate of primary 
dística: central directorate- andinspec- 10. Museo Nacional: National Museum. education in each of the 17 adminis- 
torate-general of statistics. 11. Archivo Nacional: National Archives. trative regions (departamentos) of the 

6. Dirección e 1 пзрессібп General de Edu- 12. Biblioteca Nacional: National Library. country. 
cación Primaria: central directorate- 13. Institutos y escuelas normales: second- 22. Consejo Universitario: university 
and inspectorate-general of primary ary and teacher training schools. council. 
education; is responsible for the 14, Institutos y escuelas normales privadas: 23. Dirección e Inspección Local de Edu- 
organization, direction and super- private secondary and teacher train- cación Primaria: local directorate ani 
vision of pre-primary and primary ing schools with programme similar to inspectorate of primary education... 
schools. f that given in a publie school and sub- 24, Escuelas universitarias: university 

7. Dirección e Inspección General de Edu- ject to inspection by State officials. colleges. à lic 
cación Media: central directorate- and 15. Instituto Nacional de Antropología e 25. Escuelas primarias públicas: n 
inspectorate-general of secondary edu- Historia: National Institute of Anthro- primary schools. еа 
cation; 18 responsible for the organi- pology and History. 26. Escuelas primarias privadas: privat 
zation, direction and supervision of all 16. Federación Nacional de Departamentos primary schools. оріс 
schools at secondary level, including de Extensién Escolar: National Feder- 27. Escuelas públicas de párvulos: P 
teacher training establishments and ation of Adult Education Depart- pre-primary schools. Ber. 
vocational schools. ments, 28. Escuelas privadas de párvulos: privà 
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17. 


Servicio Nacional de Alimentación y 


pre-primary schools. 
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SERVICIOS CENTRALES 
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Departamental 
de Educación 
Primaria: 


Dirección 
e Inspección 
Local 
de Educoción 
Primaria 


Escuelas 


primarias 
privados 


Escuelas 
privadas 
de párvulos 


Universitario 


64 
Escuelas 


universitarias 
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to teach the rural population to organize their various 
agricultural activities on a family and social basis, by 
encouraging the formation of producers’ and consumers’ 
co-operatives; to lead to improvements in the other schools 
of the region; and to act as centres for the spread of in- 
formation to their communities on the major problems of 
health, education, citizenship and economics. For these 
oses, these schools are provided with land, adequate 
kali, small workshops and specially trained staff. 

In addition to the ordinary schools, there are: sta pes | 
schools; a special school for mentally handicapped an: 
deaf-and-dumb children, and another for blind children; 
and demonstration schools annexed to teacher training 
colleges and coming under the authority of the directorate 
responsible for secondary education and teacher training. 

e length of the school year is 10 months, from 1 May 
to the end of February. 

From the first to the fourth year, there is a double 
enrolment or two-shift system. With this time-table, the 
first group of pupils sal in the morning for four hours, 
from 8 a.m. till 12 noon. In the afternoon, another set of 

upils, following the same course or doing other work, have 
lessons from 2 to 5.30 p.m. 

Private schools are regarded as co-operating in the task 
of providing education, which is the charge and responsibility 
of the State. They must comply with the basic principles 
observed in State schools and can obtain financial assistance 
from the State. Schools supported by individuals are 
classified as private educational establishments, even though 
they may be subsidized by the State, and are subject to 
official inspection in exactly the same way as State schools. 

Private educational establishments may be recognized or 
unrecognized, according to whether or not they have been 
expressly approved by the competent educational authority. 
In the case of private primary schools, recognition is granted 
by the departmental directorate of primary education, with 
the approval of the central directorate-general. Other private 
schools are approved by the Executive Authority. 

To be granted recognition by the educational authorities, 
private schools are required: (a) to employ teachers pos- 
sessing the appropriate qualifications, issued in accordance 


by the Executive Authority for State schools, except i 
case of experimental private schools set up for the utl 
of applying some modern method of teaching рен 
approved by the competent educational authority; (c) d 
employ teachers who are Hondurans by birth for all 
instruction in social studies (geography, national histo; 
and civics) and Spanish; (d) to ensure that at least 80 per 
cent of their teaching staff are Honduran nationals; (e) to 
submit to the same official supervision and inspection as 
State schools; (f) to supply the statistical data required of 
State schools; (g) to ensure that material conditions in the 
school are елу. 


Curriculum and methods. The basic educational principles 
underlying the official curricula are as follows: (a) use of 
active methods or ‘free activity’; (b) emphasis on ‘sociali- 
zation’ (in carrying out their school activities, children 
should organize themselves and act as members of a 
community); (c) unity or ‘globalization’, which is re- 
commended (centres of interest, work units and projects), 
particularly in the lower primary school grades; (d) ration- 
alization, Le. scientific organization of studies so as to 
obtain better results in all school work, from its organization 
to its inspection. 

The new curricula lay down the subjects to be taught, 
with examples of the related activities which may be 
organized and the results to be achieved. In these curricula, 
the subjects through which the desired level of education 
is to be reached appear under the heading of content, The 
teacher is responsible for treating the content in the most 
suitable way, having regard to the appropriate teaching 
methods, the need for adaptation to pupils’ natural and 
social environment, and so on. Although the curricula 
provide the same content and targets forall primary schools, 
it is expected that these will be adjusted or limited to suit 
the natural environment and social background of each 
school. a 

The teacher must be thoroughly familiar with the 
characteristics of the community served by his school, so 
that the latter may help the people to improve their 
industrial, agricultural, cultural, economic and health con- 


with the laws in force, or equivalent recognized qualifi- 
cations; (b) to follow the study plans and curricula approved 


ditions. With such knowledge, he can interpret and enrich 
the subject-matter of the curriculum, infusing life into it, 


a ee аі ee 


escuela comercial: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

escuela complementaria: part-time school 
for adults at upper primary level. 

escuela de agricultura: vocational training 
school of agriculture. 

escuela de artes y oficios: vocational train- 
ing school of applied arts and trades. 

escuela de párvulos: pre-primary school. 

escuela de secretariado: vocational training 
school of secretarial studies. 

escuela nacional de bellas artes: vocational 
training school of fine arts. 

escuela nacional de música: vocational 
training school of music. 

escuela normal urbana: teacher training 
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GLOSSARY 


school for teachers in urban primary 
schools (see escuela primaria comün o 

escuela normal rural: teacher training 
school for teachers in rural primary 
schools (see escuela primaria rural). 

escuela primaria común o urbana: complete 
primary school usually found in urban 
areas. 

escuela primaria rural: incomplete primary 
school in rural areas. 

escuela suplementaria: part-time school for 

à adults at primary level. 

instituto: general secondary school, 

jardín de niños: pre-primary school. 

liceo: general secondary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION (FACULTIES) 


. Humanidades: arts. | 
. Ciencias jurídicas y sociales: у е 
Medicina y cirugía: medicine апе 8 


gery. A 
Odontologia: dentistry. — Nie 
Ciencias físicas y matemáticas: P y! 
and mathematics. a 
Quimica y farmacia: ehemistry and 
pharmacy. E 

. Ciencias económicas: economics. " 
. Agronomía y veterinaria: agrono) 
and veterinary science. 

Bellas artes: fine arts. 


TES 


= 


HONDURAS 


Jardin de niños 
"Ë 2283 


Escuela de párvulos 


Escuela primario común o urbana 


Escuela primaria rural 


# ú dú H 
13 14 15 16 


y yyy 


Instituto o liceo 
| 2 3 4 5 
Escuela normal urbana 


l 2 3 4 3) 


Escuela normal rural 


| 2 3 


Escuela de agricultura 


| 2 3 


Escuela comercial 


I 2 3 4 5 


Escuela de secretariado 


| 2 3 


Escuela nacional de bellas artes 
p 


‚ШШ, E 
LA 


Escuela de artes y oficios 
Y 


4 
| 2 3 2 


Escuela nacional de música 


&@ 
ш 2ш 3 AY, 7 


Escuela complementaria 


Escuela suplementaria 
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modifying and extending it, and developing activities 
Кроме to the tenet level and characteristics and 
needs of the community concerned. This adaptation of the 
curriculum to local requirements is known as regionalización. 

The primary school programme includes Spanish, mathe- 
matics, social studies, science, art, home economics, crafts, 
music and physical education. The weekly time-table for 
successive grades totals 27 hours, 28 hours, 30 hours and, 
for the last three grades, 31 hours. 


Examination system. During the last fortnight of February, 
promotion examinations are held in all the educational 
establishments of the Republie; they are organized in 
accordance with the regulations applying to each of the 
main types of schools defined in Article 39 of the Public 
Education Code. 

In primary schools, the examinations are carried out by 
commissions composed of the class teacher concerned and 
two teachers from other schools, appointed by the depart- 
mental directorate of primary education. 

Primary school pupils are marked ‘Very good’, ‘Good’ 
or *Below standard'. In awarding marks, the board of 
examiners takes account not only of the knowledge acquired 
by the pupils, but also of their ability to observe, analyse, 
reason about and understand the needs and problems of 
their community, in so far as they can be expected to do 
80 at their particular age and stage of mental development. 
All pupils whose average marks qualify them as ‘Good’ or 
*Very good' are moved up to the next grade. 


Teaching staff. For admission to the teaching profession, 
candidates must fulfil the following requirements, laid down 
by the Public Education Code. They must be Hondurans 
by birth, save in the case of teaching posts calling for special 
technical knowledge, which may be held by foreigners, 
provided that a contract is signed in advance with the 
competent educational authority. And, second, they must 
possess the technical, moral and physical qualifications 
necessary for teaching; as proof of these qualities, they are 
required to produce a diploma or certificate issued by the 
appropriate educational authority, testimonials to their 
good conduct, and a medical certificate testifying that they 
are not suffering from any infirmity or communicable 
disease rendering them unfit to serve as teachers. 
"Teachers and officials in the State educational services 
have security of tenure as long as their conduct is satis- 
factory and they remain competent to discharge their 
professional duties; they receive full pay during the whole 
of the school year, including the holidays, and their salaries 
mar nor be reduced, except in the case ofa general reduction 
by law of the salaries of all educational employees. 
Qualified teachers, or non-qualified teachers holding the 
proficiency certificate, who have successfully completed 5 
to 15 years of service, whose conduct has been above re- 
proach, and who have no other means of livelihood, are 
entitled to a monthly pension from the State equal to half 
their final remuneration; if, however, they have served for 
16 to 20 years, the pension is equivalent to three-quarters 
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of their final remuneration; and those who have served foi 

over 20 years are entitled to a pension equal to the йе 

of their final remuneration. Under certain conditions; a 

teacher's dependents continue to receive the pension after 

his death. 

Š Pensions of teachers in private schools are paid by the 
tate. 


Welfare services 


The following welfare services are available in primary 
schools for pupils and teachers: 

'The school dental service: this attends to the pupils of 
all the primary schools in the capital, the children being 
sent to the Directorate-General of Health, where they 
receive treatment from the dentist in charge. The school 
dentist is required to visit each school every month, his 
fees being paid out of district funds. 

The school medical service: this is responsible for meeting 
the medical requirements of all the schoolchildren in the 
capital; it carries out examinations and provides the medical 
supplies needed in each case. The fees of the school doctor 
are paid by Unicef. 

The national school canteen and welfare service: this is 
responsible for nutrition schemes in primary schools, 
supplying the children daily with milk, margarine, еїс.; 
it also supplies soap, and vitamins in the form of cod-liver 
oil capsules. In addition, it provides sewing machines for 
rural schools, For the operation of this service, the Govern- 
ment of Honduras receives assistance from Unicef. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The present trends of official policy are: (a) to extend pre- 
primary education as much as possible; (b) to enforce free 
and compulsory primary education throughout the country; 
(c) to develop teacher training and induce teachers to remam 
in the profession; (d) to establish and organize increasing 
numbers of schools for fundamental education, and (e) to 
associate the schools with community development work. 

The principal problems of pre-primary and primary 
education may be summed up as follows. A considerable 
proportion of school-age children are still not enrolled m 
School; and among those enrolled the wastage rate 15 high. 
The vast majority of children of school age fail to complete 
the full primary school course, their studies being limite 
to the first and second grades. Evidence of these facts may 
be seen in the statistical section below. Factors contributing 
to this state of affairs are the shortage of school buildings, 
a rural population that is widely scattered, poor commun» 
cations, the shortage of funds available to the State але 
municipalities, and, more generally, the poverty, ignoran! 
and poor health of a large percentage of the e 

With a view to solving these problems, it is inten ck 
carry out by stages an educational development pais a 
will extend the school system until it covers all children 
school age. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Honduras. Secretaría de Educación Pública, Direc- 
ción General de Estadística Escolar. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, about 2,400 schools 
at all levels reported a total enrolment of about 135,000 
pupils, of whom about 125,000 pupils were enrolled in 
primary schools; 7,500 in secondary, vocational and normal 
schools; and 831 students in the National University. In 
addition, there were 6,500 adults enrolled in night schools, 
fundamental education and literacy centres. This means 
that about 8 or 9 per cent of the total population were 
receiving formal education in the schools of the country. 
This compares favourably with the situation in 1950, when 
less than 6 per cent of the population were receiving any 
kind of education. The proportion of girls enrolled was 
about 49 per cent in primary schools; 45 per cent in 
secondary, vocational and normal schools combined; 7 per 
cent at the university. Total teaching staff in 1954 num- 
bered about 5,600, of whom 69 per cent were women. 
Women made up roughly three-fourths of the primary 
school teachers, one-third of the secondary school teachers, 
none at the university. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that the primary 
school enrolment had increased rapidly between 1932 and 


1954, with the average enrolment for the period 1950-54 
nearly three times the average enrolment for 1932-34, 
Related to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the primary enrolment ratio for the 1950-54 period was 27, 
as compared with a ratio of 13 for the 1932-34 period. The 

upil-teacher ratio seems to have fluctuated a great deal, 
but for the last 10 years since 1945 it has probably stabilized 
itself at around 30. 


Retardation in primary grades. Normal entrance age to 
primary school is 7 years. Table 3 shows that the median 
age of pupils in each grade is approximately 2 years above 
the normal age. In other words, roughly half of the boys 
and girls were 2 years or more over age for their grade. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year beginning 
1 шу 1954, a total amount of 5.5 million lempiras was 
spent on education. This represents about 1 per cent of the 
national income estimated for 1954. Related to the total 
population, the educational expenditure amounted to 3.4 
lempiras per inhabitant. Nearly two-thirds of the total 
educational expenditure came from Central Government 
funds. Of the total amount, about 69 per cent was spent 
for primary education; 14 per cent for teacher training; 
8 per cent for secondary and vocational education; and 
9 per cent for higher education. (See Table 4.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


ff Stud 
Level of education and type of institution School year Sender of n Е E lents -— 
'emale 
Pre-primary 
Kindergart 
DOC oo oot ноя: 1954 32 56 56 1514 т 
Es : ades (es ad 1953 21 42 42 1385 730 
a, V. н 1952 24 36 36 1137 616 
" ba d томат zo Us 1951 22 26 26 981 518 
Bs š s Е ТИР 1950 18 22 22 935 508 
Primary 
Primary schools 
GRE ACI alo sd cad гы 1954 2282 4454 3442 124 879 61 699 
Redman! waku ka, Far cia cui РЧА NAM SAU! йй vés 1953 2235 14 007 13 061 109 781 53 665 
A LEA call te lr mel 1952 2320 13 933 12 974 100 264 41 869 
Econ obras rts c rl AEDEM dn 1951 2377 13 523 12 653 98 007 46 441 
SM GN IR WEAR RA AAA e 1950 2028 13 401 12 524 76 980 41557 
Secondary 
General 
pel ess 1954 19 277 90 1441 204 
coa he Ce ic PNG ТОЕ y kaki 1953 17 296 14 1261 159 
бын Жо ОЛ ASRS Shae? ЛЫ ААД a Ла ААЙ, АШЫ! 1952 20 440 129 1094 99 
a PIT SPD ila eno e A А 1951 20 3902 3347 1069 118 
BOIS ^y аре нао, tataru e! padd ae 1950 22 3877 3329 1078 135 
Vocational 
Agricultural schools раг qu (ы 6 ajig 1954 2 45g t— 486 d 
Technical schools . . . . . . Я 1954 3 536 55 213 41 
Commercial schools?* . . . . . 1 à 1954 24 262 86 2 966 1053 
Other schools * av dne e ti s/n 1954 3 535 5] 229 182 
у a enitn > z 1954 32 45341 4592 13 494 41276 
н RC DIAS, Aegis: cul m a Y 1953 28 " s 13 759 41647 
” + КАЕ Ë 3 1952 26 р 3 405 1372 
КӨЙ КӨЙДЕ төлөй utka амат” rae hp e mes 1951 818 = dis 82 192 8964 
К ^. NEL enne a NETE E Sen ice aan z fem ea 1950 521 de ses 51 469 8821 
Teacher training 
mis it e adus р it eniti а, adka atha: 1954 26 292 129 2232 1577 
Correspondence school Е Руш, NUT 1954 1 16 13 414 333 
oti Ое MERE saltos et iip sd: 1954 27 308 142 2 646 1910 
wi petits Ç $ E 1953 23 303 144 2.052 1444 
" y gan i i 1952 23 376 163 1819 1 a 
” "ues : Ў 3 1951 20 301 129 1662 11 
E 8: 1950 24 : i 1548 1099 
Higher 
National university . 
ЫШКУ 09 yer dvds p» 1954 1 135 а 831 H 
hala sss. W s ¿ y 1953 1 115 — 568 62 
iw айтай 3 š 1952 1 125 — 817 43 
Beer de 1951 1 172 — 797 
” rims, (д. ` 1950 1 "e E 818 "m. 
1. Public schools only. 4. Not including data fi ivat icultural school. 
2. In many schools there are different sections devoted to general Sh Part-time A iUo cn. dE аве ad 
Ex education, to teacher training or to commercial training. 6. Not including 6 part-time typing schools with 27 teachers 
ach section is counted as a separate institution. Teachers may be 424 students (F. 385) in 1954. 


employed in several sections and are counted in each. 


3. Including teachers of commercial and teach: ini 
ед rcial and teacher training schools and 


. School of nursing, school of fine arts and school of music. 
. Commercial schools only. 


en 
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HONDURAS 
| 
| Level uf education and type of institution School year | Number of epee ка нден со 
| Total Female Total Female 
Special 
School for handicapped children 
Totals " , "v SE 3 1954 8 5 13 
| Р: . 1953 6 3 16 
| » : ER. 1952 e 
| ” - 1951 aisle 
^ . 1950 a ele 
| Adult 
i Night schools . . . " . E E E ot s; Ul а 1954 19 19 — 8 
| Schools of fundamental education... + + + = 1954 29 238 Los 2 702 92 
Literacy, neos „жы ж ды лы CAE АШ 1954 e Ë ке 932 316 
Тоа". › PAS s л ee al ONE 1954 m ооа 6 533 2044 
T Я К ` H * . 1953 *68 wes ze 93 624 92 068 
| 4 


9, Not including literacy centres. 


| 2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PuBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


| a 
Teachers Pupils ^ Estimated 
Year Schools soleat VEU Ende ERR 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ( та) ) ratio 

1932 944 1370 62 30 217 22 

1933 781 1187 63 37 684 32 354 263 13 
1934 957 1395 64 38 257 27 

1935 846 1287 64 33462 26 

1936 841 1235 64 35 697 29 

1937 898 1323 64 40911 31 41.5 271 15 
1938 984 1325 59 48 151 36 

1939 1024 1524 65 49 367 32 

1940 1102 1620 68 54 767 34 

1941 1062 1665 67 52 194 31 

1942 1040 1657 67 54314 33 55.4 304 18 
1943 1064 1722 69 55 916 32 

1944 1136 1803 70 59 868 33 

1945 1370 2116 70 62 263 29 

1946 1301 2141 73 67 263 31 

1947 1512 2292 73 71 560 31 70.9 338 21 
1948 1928 2325 73 12 619 31 

1949 1 887 2778 15 80 982 29 

1950 2028 13401 114 16 980 123 

1951 2311 13523 175 98 007 126 

1952 2320 13 933 116 100 264 124 102.0 316 27 
1953 2235 14 007 116 109 781 125 

1954 2291 4326 Ti 124 879 29 


1. Public schools only. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955 


Pupils by grade 
= ae 1 2 3 4 5 6 тш 
1 M. 9545 495 7 = = = 10 047 
F. 8809 444 2 = = = 9 255 
8 M. 6397 2815 3n 3 E = 9 526 
F. 6116 2 830 379 2 2 = 9389 
9 M. 6022 3236 1426 152 8 — 10 844 
F. 4910 2949 1537 232 9 — 9631 
10 M. 4401 2853 1662 985 183 — 10 084 
F. 3 848 2677 1689 1 245 209 2 9670 
11 M. 2554 1957 1309 983 684 207 7694 
F. 2106 1891 1329 1036 805 201 7368 
12 M. 1868 1376 1113 251 722 543 5873 
Е. 1212 1309 1052 981 771 676 6 001 
13 M. 971 848 152 605 605 590 4377 
F. 797 749 543 144 144 633 4210 
14 M. 594 492 447 418 427 421 2799 
F. 406 322 319 336 400 441 2224 
15+ M. 267 173 185 216 371 550 1762 
F. 140 130 134 171 256 488 1319 
M. 32 625 14 245 7212 3613 3 000 2311 63 006 
ПОНТЕ wheels Gs в F. 28404 13301 6984 4747 3196 2441 59 073 
MF. 61029 27546 14 196 8 360 6196 4752 122 079 
M. 9.1 10.2 11.2 11.7 12.9 13.7 D 
Median age . + . - F. 8.9 10.2 10.9 11.9 12.7 13.5 5 
MF. 9.0 10.2 11.0 11.8 12.8 13.6 . 
Normal age for grade . . (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. . 50 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 (in lempiras) 


f fund: 
Object of expenditure Amount Source of funds 


Other public sources 


Central Government Local authori 


Total expenditure. . . 0. . 0. , n 5510 160 3501 420 1860 332 148 408 
Primary education . . ў 3191907 1789 964 1 853 536 148 408 
General secondary educatio i 423 233 419 602 3 630 any 
Vocational education, . E 21532 26 806 726 = 
‘Teacher training education š 798 248 795 808 2440 ча 
Higher education Э 469 240 469 240 = = 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 9,805,000. 

Total area: 35,919 square miles; 93,030 square kilometres. 

Population density: 273 per square mile; 105 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population 7 years old and over (1949 census): 
5.0 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Compulsory education was introduced in Hungary by Act 
No. 38, 1868, of the Hungarian Parliament, for all children 
between 6 and 12 years of age. The law also provided for 
compulsory repetition courses to be followed up to the age 
of 15. Provision was made for the organization of schools 
for national minorities, religious communities and other 
collective bodies. Private schools were allowed to operate. 
The whole primary education system of the country was 
built on this basic law for more than half a century. 

Public instruction was centralized and put under the 
authority of the Ministry of Religious Affairs and Public 
Instruction. The Ministry was aided by two advisory 
bodies: the National Council for Public Instruction (founded 
in 1871) and the National Council for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

After the first world war, Act No. 30, 1921, made further 
legal provision for the six-grade primary schools. 

During the period between the two world wars, attempts 
were made to develop and extend public instruction in the 
rural districts of the Great Hungarian Plain, where the 
schools were scarce and widely scattered. 

In 1940, Act No. 20 provided for an eight-grade primary 
school but this was not put into effect because of the 
war. 

As to pre-primary education, Act No. 15, 1891, placed 
nursery schools under the authority of the Ministry of 
Religious Affairs and Public Instruction. By Act No. 23, 
1936, these schools came under the joint control of the 
Ministry of Religious Affairs and Public Instruction and the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

Since World War II the educational system has under- 
gone complete reorganization. In 1945, the Provisional 
National Government issued an Order in Council (No. 6.650) 
stating that unitary schools of general education were to be 
organized all over the country in order to safeguard equal 
educational opportunities for all children. i 

'The two former advisory councils were merged into the 
National Council on Public Education. The new body has 
the function of keeping in general touch with educational 
developments in the country and advising the Minister of 
Education on matters of educational policy. 

In 1948, all denominational schools, which still repre- 
sented more than 60 per cent of all primary schools in the 
country, were transferred to the State. 


HUNGARY 


Official exchange rate: 1 forint = 0.0444 U.S. dollar. 
School year: 1 September to July. 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in January 1957. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 48 of the Hungarian Constitution of 20 August 1949 
states: 

‘The Hungarian People’s Republic guarantees the right 
of the working population to education; 

‘The Hungarian People’s Republic implements this right 
by extending universal education, by providing free com- 
fuer education in general schools, by providing education 

or adult workers and by giving financial assistance to 
persons in receipt of these different types of education." 

The principal goal of primary education is to provide 
schooling for every child, without distinction of class, and 
thus to end previous distinctions in this respect. Laid down 
in the Constitution, this aim was re-affirmed by a resolution 
adopted in March 1950 by the Hungarian Workers' Party. 

Attendance in general schools is compulsory for all 
children from 6 to 14 years of age. All general schools are 
under the supervision and control of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction. There are no private schools, denominational 
schools having been transferred to the State; a few, how- 
ever, have been left under the control of the Protestant 
Church and a few (eight) were handed back to the Catholic 
Church (the main Hungarian Church) to ensure the provision 
of personnel for the priesthood. It is estimated that about 
91 per cent of children of compulsory school age attend the 
general schools. 

The general schools are financed by the Government. 
Government expenditure covers salaries of teaching staff, 
costs of school building, classroom equipment and school 
supplies. At the local level, control of educational ex- 
penditure is in the hands of the education committee of the 
departmental, cantonal, and municipal councils. The 
principals of schools are given increasing responsibilities 
for funds allocated to their particular institutions. 

For the purpose of control and direction of primary 
education, the Ministry of Public Instruction makes use 
of inspectors attached to educational committees of the 
departments and the cantons. Such inspectors may have 
general or specialized functions. The general inspectors are 
concerned with over-all school matters, assist the educational 
committee in the direction of the general schools, and 
inspect discipline and studies. The specialized inspectors 
form a group within the education committees of the 
departmental or cantonal councils; they take charge of the 
further training of teachers and inspect the teaching of their 
particular subjects in the general schools. As a rule they 
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GLOSSARY 


általános iskola: primary school. 

általános középiskola: general secondary 
school. 

ipari technikum: vocational secondary 
school of technical training for industry. 


kózgazdasági technikum: vocational secon- 
dary school of political economy. 

mezőgazdasági technikum: vocational sec- 
ondary school of agriculture. 

óvoda: pre-primary school. 


szakérettségi tanfolyamok: full-time voca- 
tional secondary school for adults. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. Főiskolák: universities and colleges, 


spend about half their time in classroom teaching as a 
means of guiding the practising teachers. 


ORGANIZATION 
The above diagram shows the structure of the school system. 
Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is provided for children from 3 to 
6 years of age. While not compulsory, the nursery schools 
are attended by about 25 per cent of children of that age 
range. Some of the schools are maintained by the State, 
others by municipalities, factories and agricultural co- 
operatives. 

The 1953 law on pre-primary education and a subsequent 
Executive Order set the new pattern for this type of edu- 
cation. A plan was elaborated by the Ministry and tested 
in a number of schools during 1953/54 as an experimental 
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curriculum. It will progressively be introduced as an obliga- 
tory curriculum in all nursery schools. S di 
The methods of education are those employed in the 
Soviet pre-primary educational institutions. An increasing 
use is being made of media of visual instruction. , of 
The nursery schools are controlled by the Ministry Š 
Public Instruction and put under the direct supervision 
the educational committees of the departments. xg 
Nursery school teachers are prepared in a two-year Es bal 
in special teacher training schools. There is an O "ai 
curriculum for these institutions and candidates must p de 
oral and written examinations after the first b x 
garian language and literature, arithmetic) and after 
second year (Hungarian language and literature, агі isthe 
geography and educational science) before obtaining 
diploma. / 5 
ег courses are organized during vacations x WE 
pre-primary department of the National Institute oe 
further training of teachers. The teachers are ame 
to attend evening lectures as part of their in-service tr 


thmetic, 


HUNGARY 


Primary schools 


Compulsory education for all children from 6 to 14 years 
of age is laid down by law. The teaching in the first four 
years of the eight-year general schools is given by class- 
teachers, and in the last four years by specialist teachers. 
Specialization of the higher level (10 to 14 years) has not yet 
been achieved everywhere, but good progress has been made. 

A great number of schools in the rural districts are still 
one- or two-teacher schools. The dispersion of schools in these 
areas is being remedied by grouping several schools together. 

The school year starts 1 September and finishes in July. 

There is a standard curriculum for all general schools. 
That for the first four years comprises 21 to 30 hours of 
instruction a week covering reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, art, singing and gymnastics. The curriculum of 
the four upper years comprises 30 hours of instruction a 
week, given by specialist teachers and covering Hungarian 
language and literature, history, geography, geology, 
botany, zoology, anthropology, physics, chemistry, arith- 
metic, geometry, art, singing, gymnastics and constitutional 
law. The pupils in the four upper years organize study 
circles, under the direction of the teachers, for work on 
such topics as wireless, music, model aeroplanes, etc. 

In Hungarian language and literature, considerable 
emphasis is laid on the development of proficiency in 
spelling and the explanation of texts. Experimental methods 
are developed in natural science subjects (physics, chemis- 
try, biology). Independent experiments by pupils and the 
construction of apparatus are finding their place in an 
increasing number of schools through the subject clubs. 
Biology is taught on the basis of the Michurinist principles. 
Many schools have set up experimental gardens. 

Yearly examinations for the eighth year of the general 
schools were instituted in 1951/52. Pupils take an oral and 
a written examination (in Hungarian language and litera- 
ture, arithmetic and geometry) which qualifies for entrance 
into secondary schools. In Russian sections of general 
schools the pupils also have to pass an oral and a written 
examination in Russian language. 


Teaching staff. The training for teachers of the first four 
years of the general schools is provided by a four-year 
course at a primary training college, which forms part of 
secondary education. Teachers for the upper four years of 
the same schools are trained in a three-year course at a 
higher training college to which they are admitted after 
finishing secondary education and obtaining baccalaureate. 
Secondary teachers are trained in a four-year course at a 
university. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Source. Hungarian People’s Republic. Ministry of Public 


Instruction. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical Summary, 1950-54. In 1954, the school-going 
population reached nearly 1.6 million which represented 
16 per cent of the total population. Of this number 1.3 
million, or 85 per cent, were pupils in kindergartens and 
primary schools; 114,000, or 7 per cent, were enrolled in 


"Teachers of the first to fourth grades in general schools 
may obtain higher qualifications through correspondence 
courses run by teacher training colleges and those teaching 
the fifth to eighth grades by taking the correspondence 
courses at university level. 

In-service training of teachers is centralized under the 
control of the National Institute for the further training of 
teachers. Two-year further training courses were inaugurated 
in 1950; they were extended to four years in 1953 and most 
of the teachers attend them. 

Separate courses are available for teachers and head 
teachers. The former study scientific and methodological 
problems of their special subjects, and conduct and discuss 
model lessons; the latter study particular problems of edu- 
cation and school administration. Subjects also include in 
both cases a study of Marxism-Leninism. 

Owing to the revision of the status of the profession, 
the introduction of new salary scales and the successive 
salary increases, teachers are now in a considerably better 
position that they were before the war. As from 1 July 1954, 
teachers in hamlet and village schools have been granted 
a special salary increase, ranging from 12 to 22 per cent. 


Welfare services 


A well organized school medical service is functioning in the 
general schools. The pupils are examined regularly by the 
school doctor; the latter now also has the task of giving 
treatment and care, apart from home care. 

Systematic dental service was recently introduced in the 
schools. Every child entering the first grade of the general. 
school is given combined vaccination against diphtheria, 
whooping cough and tetanus, and also against measles. 
Twelve-year-old children are given a combined vaccination 
against typhoid and tetanus. There is a sanatorium with 
a primary school attached, for children of delicate physique, 
and those who suffer from anaemia, heart ailments, еїс., 
where the children are sent for two months’ health cure. 
The sanatorium is administered by the Ministry of Public 
Health. 
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STATISTICS 


secondary, vocational and teacher training schools; 34,000, 
or more than 2 per cent, in institutions of higher education 
and 11,000, or nearly 1 per cent, in special institutions. 
Courses given for adults were followed by nearly 84,000 
persons which accounted for more than 5 per cent of the 
school-going population. 

The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools was 
49 per cent; in general secondary schools 51 per cent; in 
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vocational schools 45 per cent and 76 per cent in secondary 
teacher training schools; in higher teacher training institutes 
55 per cent and in higher education 25 per cent. 

The number of the teaching staff, not including adult 
education, totalled 61,427 of whom nearly 46,000 were in 
primary schools. The total proportion of women teachers is 
not known but for the levels for which data were available 
the following percentages have been calculated: 100 per 
cent for the nursery schools, 63 per cent for the primary 
schools, 49 per cent for the secondary teacher training 
schools, 32 percent for the higher teacher training institutes, 
8 per cent for the higher education institutions and 66 per 
cent for the special education institutes. (See Table 3.) 

Compared with 1950 enrolment there was no significant 
change in the primary level although kindergartens showed 
an increase of 18 per cent. In secondary and vocational 
schools there was an increase of 28 per cent and in insti- 
tutions of higher education an increase of 40 per cent. 


Primary enrolment trends. In 1940, an eight-year primary 
school system was adopted. Prior to this the Hungarian 
primary school system consisted of six years plus a two- 
year part-time complementary course of four to seven hours 
a week. The figures in Table 2 previous to 1940 do not 
include enrolment in the complementary courses. In com- 
parison with the year 1941, it may be noted that, in 1954, 
there was a decrease of more than 4 per cent in enrolment. 
Nevertheless, if one considers the post-war period, the 
increase in 1954, compared with 1948 is about 7 per cent. 
During the same period, the teaching staff increased by 
nearly 31 per cent so that the pupil-teacher ratio has 
dropped from 32 to 28. There has also been an increase in 
the proportion of women teachers during the 1950-54 
period. The enrolment ratio obtained by relating the aver- 
age enrolment for the period 1931-34 to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years for the same period, is 64. The 


increase which occurred in 1941 is due to the change in th 
school system as pointed out earlier. The ratio has reach d 
18 for the period 1950—54. The number of schools has i 
reduced considerably after the war by the merging of. Seil 
schools. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education ` 
for the 1953/54 period is not known. However, the expendi- 
ture for the different known categories of education (which 
do not include teacher training and special education) 
amounted to nearly 2,626 million forints. This amount was 
distributed in the following proportions: for pre-primary 
and primary education, 47 per cent; for secondary edu- 
cation, 18 per cent; for vocational education, 13 per cent; 
for higher education, 20 per cent and for adult education, 
2 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 
(in thousand forints) 


Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure 12 943 400 
A. Current nditure . 12 790 400 

Central administration ee 

Pre-primary education 205 200 

Primary education . 1 027 600 

Secondary education JW: 419 100 

Vocational education . . . . 341 700 

Teacher training MNEs pore .. dx 

Higher education 513 900 

Special education uo da E ey, 

Adult education BMW di 57 800 

Other current expenditure . . . 164 500 
B. Capital expenditure. . . . . 153 000 


IE AA eee 
1. Incomplete. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Primary Scnoors* 


Pupils Estimated 


Teachers i Panay 

Year Schools KN Tas ar enrolment 
Total Per cent female Per teacher | (thousands) | (боена) sae 

m 

А 

1935 6 867 19 478 m 985 469 i 985 1531 64 

1934 

1935 6874 19741 962 024 АЕК 

1936 6 886 19814 “ 961 700 49 

1937 6 899 20 149 44 963 087 48 998 1596 63 

1938 8 103 23 815 45 1104916 46 

1939 ex ses Š aS 28 

1941 12 068 35 153 48 1251 426 36 1251 1644 76 

1948 6173 35 203 

1949 6 205 36 540 1 i E E } 1133 1492 76 

1950 6185 35 248 58 1193 198 34 

1951 6156 38 089 *62 1194 686 31 

1952 6102 39 869 62 1188314 30 1193 1530 78 

1953 6108 43 108 63 1193 337 28 

1954 6168 45 955 63 1196 806 26 

1, Ayerage of years 1931-34. eight-year primary school. Data concerning the complementary- 


2. In 1940 the six-year primary school, which was followed by a part- 
time complementary course of two years, was transformed into an 
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course are not included for the years 1931 to 1938. 


HUNGARY 


3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 
а A A — —_— o oo  — KO Ooms 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of [EE d Minden te ааш 
ee Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools 
Tol MM S 1954/55 2435 5241 5241 1125 407 ... 
ae A Pupo NS 1953/54 2 245 4053 4053 131 873 Sua 
"з. RIE et e eee O MENTO 1952/53 2072 3785 3785 130 056 АЁ 
Те e de e АШАА Бр: 1951/52 1910 3201 3201 121215 
mos ae PT Ve E 1950/51 1173 2423 2 423 106 362 
Primary 
General schools 
Total. . 1954/55 6 168 245 955 28 937 1 196 806 585 238 
x NP 1953/54 6 108 243 108 26 946 1193 337 584 735 
" . 1952/53 *6 102 39 869 24 638 1188 374 584 680 
9 б * 1951/52 6 156 38 089 *23 425 1 194 686 582 442 
” 1950/51 *6 185 735 248 20 570 1 193 198 589 125 
Secondary 
General 
OS * V a Nt 195455 183 3 406 59 750 *30 230. 
‘Gymnasiums’ of music 1954, 3 
‘Gymnasium’ of fine arts 1954/55 1 ) 83 1064 *600 
Total, ioc d E * 1954/55 187 "3489 60 814 *30 830 
” - 1953/54 186 ... 58 625 *28 300 
[^ ») 1952/53 176 С 55 285 24 636 
” . b I NM S 1951/52 165 m: ed 50 924 21 134 
" SOM ode . 1950/51 170 ДЕС we 41911 18 010 
Vocational 
Vocational schools of political economy . . + 1954/55 65 10928 15 454 *11 270 
Industrial technical schools Е ГЕ 1954/55 71 u] 525 21 601 *5 700 
Vocational schools of agriculture . 1954/55 48 1619 "s 6 656 *2510 
Total. y ыАНЕ 1954/55 184 3072 ... 43711 *19 480 
" . B 1953/54 183 12943 837 49 156 *21 680 
E 3 , А 1952/53 181 м2 593 a 46 108 19 369 
v TES - de. 1951/52 187 142 405 ‚+ 41 090 16 486 
w А о З . 1950/51 172 sine "— 33 462 12 597 
Teacher training 
Schools for training nursery school teachers... +» + = 1954/55 22 202 108 2390 2390 
Schools for training teachers of first cycle, general schools . . . 1954/55 49 772 371 7174 *4 885 
Total. . SPONSE RE ч PRA pas 1954/55 a 974 479 9 564 *7 275 
wo d Sw COMM AAA IS ИШ А У 1953/54 71 982 477 13 244 *10 200 
A p NA s 1952/53 70 1135 12 663 10 176 
"m ë ; ^ 1951/52 69 914 11156 9 163 
үм 1950/51 59 use 325 10 583 8 684 
Higher 
Teacher training 
T be. 
caches tainta TAr ШШШ . | 1954/55 5 360 14 1984 1082 
+ 43 > 1953/54 5 451 149 3499 1126 
A уа " 1952/53 5 314 Es 3612 1638 
Е: ер ec + eile LOSA 5 e д 2949 1362 
oor Sarl i dor eec ос у 1950001 ЧИГ š 5 1991 993 


8. Including ecclesiastic schools. 


9 lment 
1, Average enrolment; figures for the years 1950-53 refer to enrolment eeu diac time teachers 


at the end of the school year. 1 
2. In addition, there were 38 part-time teachers. 10. In addition, there were 33 part-time teachers. 
3. In addition, there were 145 part-time teachers. 11. In addition, there were 139 part-time teachers. 
4. The decrease in the number of schools is due to a consolidation of 12. In addition, there were 28 part-time teachers. 


13. In addition, there were 303 part-time teachers. 
14. In addition, there were 276 part-time teachers. 
15. In addition, there were 132 part-time teachers. 


small schools. 
5. In addition, there were 287 part-time teachers. 
6. Including schools of medical re-education. 
7. In addition there were 1,071 part-time teachers. 
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F Teaching staff y 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of z Students enrolled P 
Total Female Total Female yi^ 
General and technical 
o cll O ea SE А VU ag m 1954/55 25 1781 140 29 875 7391 h 
Кеме а Фаз r | su s eco to aG n det ets 1954/55 4 178 27 1045 366 
AREA Tisa n pta atts umes uY 1954/55 2 16 19 713 163 
Total. . 1954/55 31 2035 186 131 633 197 920 
ws gd 1953/54 28 1997 193 1234 884 — 461 
бү Же ubi BE cip tt Ro 1952/53 26 1605 1° 332789 м7645 
b . лө лк ШЙ dou. 1951/52 22 ene ... 1628 903 16 624 
Xi eis Ms EC CIEL. 1950/51 14 e iU 122 657 S 
Special 
Institutions for re-education prin tte eas Me at unten 1954/55 48 555 365 6 723 2111 
БЕЙИК обери d. - MER. S, OLI Pa 1954/55 9 149 80 1239 585 
School for the blind . ФЕ. SEA. О. BOS 1954/55 1 28 12 199 69 
School for crippled ld o AED. ` IL WEP otu SOEUR 1954/55 1 11 9 132 39 
Sanatorium schools AAA NES 1954/55 4 39 24 471 240 
School for children with defective | speech . . M NEN | + dM s 1954/55 H 7 2 477 136 
General schools ДАР, special Ar Werne oe wc Bk We qu A suka 1954/55 (62) 96 60 1456 605 
Total . . т Кк RAI 1954/55 "64 885 552 10 697 4 445 
BRENT P A Tel) A v ANN y 1953/54 764 151 ... 10121 4279 
a RO pasi 4e 71. кь к. poe 1952/53 "64 ... ... 10171 4289 
тч ч CREE ls ntc Ve 1951/52 "65 ... ... 9531 I 
О S Cr Q ome. SI rM Ls 1950/51 1760 Sn e io NS 
Adult 
Courses of basic knowledge . — . E 23 ре 1954/55 271 505 ram 2 608 s 
General schools, evening and correspondence courses > Q 1954/55 2179 "ej GE 39 771 c 
‘Gymnasiums’, evening courses and correspondence courses . . 1954/55 338 nee des 15 336 3 733 
Technical schools, evening and correspondence courses . . . 1954/55 245 БА AE 23 108 4407 
‘Teacher training schools, evening and ресоре courses. 1954/55 23 A oT 790 166 
University Preparatory O courses . . U 1954/55 9 i ые 1321 T^ 
Total . ee MS digi de: TTE EP ERE 1954/55 3065 ... 83534 ... 
PRODUIRE ed S DS SRM Inh си 1953/54 4396 sar 100 640 E 
BAL Me he нй еа ies Saab]. odia An 1952/53 2741 nae ae 172 680 
gae O vias crm eco sek yA е NS 1951/52 $s QU sed 1148 867 
ҮШ КҮҮ: wan ео оа, wat T” NM 1950/51 Sak AA ir in 2 
A ALEA SONI Д оаа EA A A l U LA 
16. Students of day courses. In addition, there were students taking 17. Special institutions only; not including the regular general schools 
evening courses or correspondence courses, who numbered 5,349, with special classes. 
8,004, 12,221, 14,947, 13,837, respectively in the school years 18. Not including correspondence courses. 
1950/51 to 1954/55. 
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Total population (1955): 159,480. 

Total area: 39,800 square miles; 103,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 4 per square mile; 1.5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 18.1. 


HISTORICAL 


In 1907 the Althing or Icelandic Parliament passed the first 
Education Act which made school attendance compulsory 
from 10 to 14 years of age. The home training of children 
of school age (10-14) was permitted subject to the approval 
of the School Commission. The homes were allowed to 
instruct children up to 10 years of age, especially in reading. 
An Act of 1919 set forth themethods for appointing teachers 
in primary schools and for paying their salaries. 

The Althing in 1926 revised, amended and added to the 
original Act of 1907: the principal alteration consisted in 
the introduction in certain school districts of compulsory 
schooling from 7 years and the provision that a certain 
percentage of the building costs for schools be paid from 
the Treasury. There were increased demands for instruction 
in geography and natural history. 

In 1936 the Act was again revised. The compulsory 
school-going age of 7 was maintained, but district school 
boards were empowered to grant exemptions up to the age 
of 10 if the child’s home training was adequate. By the age 
of 10 a child was expected to read and write Icelandic 
fluently, to know simple arithmetic and have some know- 
ledge of his country with its people. The Act also provided 
the framework for the organization and supervision of the 
school system, fixed the length of the school year and 
introduced handwork in the primary school curriculum. 
Other laws of importance passed in 1936 were one by which 
a teacher’s degree from the Icelandic Training College was 
made a condition for being appointed a primary school 
teacher, and another on Government Publication and 
"Textbooks, under which all children in primary schools were 
to receive free textbooks. In 1941 regulations about primary 
school textbooks were revised. 

In 1946 the Althing passed five laws on which the public 
education system is now based: an act on the school system 
and compulsory education, which raised the leaving age to 
15, one on primary schools, two on secondary education, 
and one on teacher training and the school for home eco- 
nomics. These laws were gradually brought into force during 
the years 1947-53. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The only reference to education in the Icelandic Constitution 
of 1944 is in Article 71: ‘If parents cannot afford to educate 


ICELAND 


National income (1954 estimate): 2,460 million Krénur. 
Official exchange rate: 1 króna = 0.06 U.S. dollar (approx.). 
School year: from September to May. 


Revised by the Ministry of Education, Reykjavik,in November1956. 


their children, or if the children are orphaned or destitute, 
their education and maintenance must be defrayed from 
public funds.’ 

The aims of primary education are expressed in the 1946 
law, Article I: ‘Primary schools shall be conducted in as 
close harmony as possible with the nature and requirements 
of the pupils, help them towards sound ways of life and 
wholesome habits, watch over their physical development 
and instruct them in subjects prescribed by law individually 
according to their abilities.’ 


Compulsory education 


By the 1946 law, all children from 7 to 15 are required to 
attend school. Of this eight-year period six years are spent 
at the primary school and the last two at a lower secondary 
‘school. 

Certain exemptions may be granted. The district school 
boards may allow compulsory attendance to end at 14 years, 
or may raise the leaving age to 16. If a child is found by 
the educational authorities and the school board to receive 
sufficient training at home, attendance may be postponed 
to 8, 9 or even 10 years of age. Handicapped children are 
also exempted by the school doctor from attending ordinary 
primary schools if they are unable to profit from the course. 

School attendance is controlled by headmasters and 
inspectors. Parents or guardians who fail to send a child 
to school or neglect to give him alternative instruction at 
home are liable to be fined. As a positive measure to 
encourage attendance, meetings of parents are organized at 
frequent intervals to foster interest in the work of the 
schools. Education is free in public schools and in schools 
for which the Government meets over half the costs of 
maintenance. 

There are day schools in all towns and villages. The 
teaching is conducted in much the same way as in the other 
northern countries, except that the school season in no place 
exceeds nine months, i.e. from September to May. Most 
village schools are operated only for eight months a year. 
Iceland is very thinly populated and schooling in the rural 
districts and small coastal villages must be conducted 
differently. The object is to solve the school problem in 
such districts by boarding schools, which will replace the 
itinerant schools that still exist in more than half of the 
rural districts. In most such districts there are few children 

ed between 7 and 14, in some of them only five to ten 
children. In some districts one teacher is able to serve two 
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or three communes; he travels from one farm to another, 
and children from nearby farms come to the farm where he 
is teaching. In some of the more populated districts the 
teacher may have to stay at two, three or even more farms 
in succession during the school season, and is therefore 
called an itinerant teacher. But although he visits several 
farms, there are always farms so outlying that the children 
must leave home and stay at the farm where the school is 
held or in the neighbourhood during the school season. If 
children aged 7 to 10 cannot attend school the homes are 
responsible for their tuition. As it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the rural homes to engage teachers or receive 
children from outlying farms, much work has been done 
during the last 20 years towards establishing boarding 
schools instead of the itinerant schools. The object is to 
have such schools sufficiently large to employ two or three 
permanent teachers, and for this purpose many smaller 
districts, from five to seven communes, may be pooled. In 
most boarding schools there are children between the ages 
of 9 and 14, divided in general into two divisions which 
alternately attend school for two to four weeks at a time. 
In this way the school period is about four months a year 
for each child. During the off-school period they do home- 
work prescribed by their teachers under the supervision 
of their parents. These boarding schools are popular, and 
show at least as good results as day schools in towns or 
villages. 

The Treasury pays the wages of the housemistress of the 
boarding school. Housing and utensils are free of charge and 
parents pay the net cost of food, in some instances by 
supplying milk, meat, etc., at market price. 


Administrative pattern 


The Ministry of Education exercises general control over 
the entire school system through the Director of Public 
Education and his Office. A staff of educational officers 
attached to the Office of Education supervises and advises 
the various schools, notably primary and other schools for 
compulsory education, throughout the country. Textbooks 
for primary schools are printed and distributed by a govern- 
ment publishing department, parents paying a fixed amount 
for all textbooks. Permanent teachers in State schools are 
appointed by the Ministry upon the recommendation of 
headmasters, school committees or boards and the Director 
of Education. 

Each county or town forms a school district of one or 
more school circuits. In each district there is an educational 
board of five persons elected by the county or town council, 
and each circuit has a school committee of three. These 
bodies supervise the administration of schools, in consul- 
tation with headmasters, but do not control the instruction, 
which comes under the Office of Education through local 
education officers. In Reykjavik the educational inspector 


exercises control of primary and secondary schools on behalf 
of the board. 


Finance 

Primary and lower secondary schools are financed by the 
"Treasury and municipalities. The Treasury pays 92 to 94 
per cent of the salaries of teachers and 25 per cent of other 
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expenses in primary schools, and the entire cost of 
salaries and 50 per cent of other expenses in lower seconda; 
schools. k: 

In 1955 a new law on school finances was passed by the 
Althing. No new schools may be constructed without the 
presentation of detailed plans and financial estimates, The 
Treasury is to pay its share of the cost of a new school 
within the first five years, in order to facilitate the task of 
the municipalities; this share amounts to 50 per cent of 
initial costs for day schools and 75 per cent for boardin 
schools in the primary and lower secondary categories. The 
new law also makes primary school inspectors responsible 
for supervising the accounts of the schools. 

Private schools are few in number. They are subject to 
the same regulations as State schools at the primary and 
lower secondary level, and receive State grants. 


Supervision and control 


Outside Reykjavik the country is divided into four super- 
vising districts (primary schools): West Iceland, North 
Iceland, East Iceland and South Iceland, with one super- 
visor in each district. For the secondary schools there are 
two supervisors besides special supervisors for separate 
subjects, such as physical training, handicrafts, cookery and 
singing. The supervisors are appointed by the Minister of 
Education upon suggestions from the Director of Education. 
They must have been working teachers. Their salaries and 
travelling expenses are borne by the Treasury. Besides 
supervising teaching methods and school work, they hold 
practical courses for teachers. No special examination is 
required to become a supervisor: they are in general chosen 
on the strength of their qualifications and experience. A 
specially trained chief medical officer supervises health and 
hygienic matters in all schools and advises school doctors 
and district doctors in such matters. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system may be seen from the 
diagram on page 531. 


Pre-primary schools 


Under the Primary Education Act, municipalities are free 
to establish pre-primary schools for children of 5-6 provide 

they are approved by the educational authorities. E nl 

schools the Treasury pays only the teachers’ salaries. Ошу 
two towns have established these schools, and there does 
not seem to be much interest in sending children to schoo 
before they are 7. In the larger towns there are ce 5 
welfare societies which run kindergartens for chil ren 
between là and 5 years of age. Such societies receive 
bursaries from municipalities and the Treasury. 


Primary schools 


Ordinarily the primary school (barnaskóli) course lasts six 
years, divided into two stages of three years «ап T 
Some indication was given above of the types 0 sons 
and their patterns of organization. The following table may” 
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SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN ICELAND, 1955 


—— @Áeə nh >,  " Ü AN%ə PP Ü| WqW sə->-yÉv > —, n.  ].yə? .,.. > —--rD- 


Number of schools with 
School Total Permanent Pupil 
districts | Over 30 20-29 10-20 2-9 1 schools ^ teachers BE 
teachers teachers teachers teachers teacher 

URBAN 
Reykjavik * ` SO 14 4 T 1 5 3 14 213 7,400 
Other towns . E * E ST PEE 13 — 2 6 7 1 16 146 4,800 
RURAL 
Schools insmall towns (over300 inhabitants) 29 — — — 29 — 29 103 2,400 
Permanent day-schools . . en IRAM 46 = = = 20 26 46 73 1,700 
Boarding schools . x . k. ie lege 38 — — = 7 31 38 46 1,100 
Itinerant schools — . $ 8 мд = 93 = = == 3 12 851 79 1,300 


Note. In 1955 the inhabitants of Iceland were 159,480—i.e. 80,325 male 
and 79,155 female. Thereof 103,658 in towns; in small towns with over 
300 inhabitants 19,269; in smaller rural hamlets 2,242; and in rural 
districts 34,311. 


serve to supplement this information: it shows the number 
of school districts and their distribution into towns, villages 
and rural districts, as well as indicating the size of the 
schools, as represented by the number of teachers. 

The school season in towns usually begins on 1 September 
for children of 7-9, and for older children on 1 October. 
Other permanent schools begin on 1 October, except the 
itinerant schools which begin 20 October or even later. 
Children attend school six days a week. The Christmas 
holidays last 18-20 days and the Easter holidays, 10 days. 
A day off is granted once a month, except in the months 
of Christmas and Easter. The summer holidays are three 
to four months. 

There is co-education in all primary schools, as in most 
other schools. Teachers of both sexes have the same rights 
and same salaries. In general, teachers of ordinary subjects 
accompany their classes all through school, i.e. teach the 
same children for six years. Most schools have special 
teachers for singing, handicrafts, physical training, cookery, 
etc. 

The classrooms are never built larger than is comfortable 
for up to 30 children. In Reykjavik the average class is 
27-28 children. In smaller schools, where one to three age 
classes must be taught in the same classroom, the size of 
the class is seldom over 20. 

Apart from these provisions for normal children, in some 
of the bigger schools there are special classes for backward 
children. There is also a State deaf-and-dumb school free 
of charge. There is a home for mentally deficient children 
and the State generously supports their education. The 
Treasury also pays for the education of blind children (of 
whom there are very few) and pays a large part of the 
tuition of children who cannot attend school on account of 
illness. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum of primary schools 
is fixed by the Office of Education. The primary schools are 
divided into the younger and older division (under and over 
10). The 1946 Act states what the curriculum for each 


1, In eight school districts there has been no tuition for years. 


division should contain. In the younger division the subjects 
are Icelandic, writing, arithmetic, environmental studies, 
handicrafts, gymnastics and singing; and in the older 
division, Icelandic, writing, arithmetic, religion, history of 
Iceland, geography, natural history, drawing, handicrafts, 
singing, gymnastics and swimming. Besides these, one 
foreign language may in their last year be taught to those 
children of the older division who have the best knowledge 
of their own language. Special provisions about the distri- 
bution of subjects are given in a curriculum list issued by 
the Office of Education. In the younger division there are 
21 periods a week, in the older 33 periods (of 40 minutes). 
There are no further provisions in the Education Act about 
curricula or teaching methods, but the following require- 
ment is laid down for a primary school certificate: the main 
stress shall be on the Icelandic language, writing and arith- 
metic. No special requirements are stated concerning 
religion, geography, natural history and history. The Office 
of Education publishes further particulars about exami- 
nation requirements. 

It has also published a regulation on both the curriculum 
and the examination in which care is taken not to hamper 
unduly the freedom of teachers, although laying down 
certain criteria. A revision of both publications is now being 
undertaken in the light of experience. Teachers are en- 
couraged to be on the alert in their work and they receive 
assistance in obtaining various teaching aids, such as film 
apparatus, lantern slide projectors and all kinds of visual 
material, 

Religion is a compulsory subject in all schools. 

Promotion from grade to grade is effected by internal 
examination in each school, under the headmaster’s 
responsibility. At the end of the primary school, children 
take the examination for the primary school certificate 
(barnapróf); the papers in Icelandic and arithmetic are 
usually uniform for the whole country. Any child failing in 
these subjects has to take the corresponding examinations 
the following year. The certificate serves as entrance to 
secondary schools. 
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Primary schools have to keep a record of each pupil’s 
attendance as well as of all examination marks. The head- 
master annually submits a report to the educational 
authorities. 


Teaching staff. The status of teachers is defined by law and 
by their letters of appointment. In primary schools teachers 
must teach 36 periods of 40 minutes a week. At the age of 
55 the teacher may have his teaching load reduced by five 
to six hours a week, with a further similar reduction at the 
age of 60. After 10 years’ service he may obtain a year’s 
leave on full pay for the purpose of increasing his knowledge 
and teaching abilities, if he is employed within the school 
system. Teachers pay 4 per cent of their wages to the pen- 
sion fund; they may retire at 65 and must retire at 70. 
A teacher who has taught for 30 years receives a pension 
amounting to 60 per cent of his average salary for the last 
10 years, but this percentage is reduced by 2-3 per cent for 
each year under 30 years. Thus, a teacher who has taught 
for only 10 years receives only 12.5 per cent of the last 10 
years’ average salary. The Minister may dismiss a teacher, 
and the teacher may sue the Treasury and obtain damages 
if the courts do not find sufficient reason for his dismissal. 

To gain appointment as a teacher in the Icelandic schools 
a person should have a diploma from an approved teachers’ 
Bm be free from a contagious disease and never have 
been found guilty of a misdemeanour. Headmasters and 
teachers at boarding schools are not appointed until after 
a trial period of two years. 

The training of primary and secondary school teachers 
takes place at the teachers’ college and lasts four years, the 
entrance requirements being the same as for the grammar 
school, i.e. passage from the third class of a middle school. 
Grammar school graduates may take the teacher degree 
after a one year’s course at the teachers? college with special 
stress on pedagogy, psychology and practice teaching. 
There are special schools for gymnastic instructors, handi- 
craft teachers and cookery teachers, with one or two years’ 


is then submitted to the Director of Public Education; he 
submits the applications to the Minister who decides about 
appointment or rejection. 

Headmasters and teachers are civil servants and as such 
draw their salaries under the Civil Service Wages Act, 
Teachers’ salaries are the same everywhere but those of 
headmasters vary according to the size of the school, 
Teachers reach the maximum salary scale after four years 
of service while headmasters begin at that maximum; The 
present salaries are as follows: (a) headmasters in schools 
with over 20 teachers, Class VI, Kr.40,200; with 10-20 
teachers, Class VII, Kr.37,800; with less than 10 teachers, 
Class VIII, Kr.35,400; (b) teachers, Class XI, Kr.23,700- 
33,000. 

In schools operating for less than 9 months a year the 
annual salaries are reduced by one-twelfth for each month 
affected. Salaries are supplemented from time to time by 
an increase according to the cost of living index. 

As a comparison the following examples may be cited: 
a university professor, Class IV, earns Kr.47,400; a lecturer, 
a grammar school headmaster and an education supervisor, 

Class V, earn Kr.43,800; secondary school teachers in 
Class VIII, Kr.35,400; chiefs of the Ministry and the 
Director of Education are in Class ПІ, with Kr.51,300. 


Welfare services 


In all schools run or aided by the State and by munici- 
palities the teaching of gymnastics, sports and swimming 
is compulsory. School doctors are attached to the schools 
in Reykjavik and a few other towns; elsewhere medical 
supervision is mostly limited to tuberculosis examinations. 
School meals are not served, Many schools distribute cod- 
liver oil. In some Reykjavik primary schools, sick children 
get free quartz lamp baths, medical gymnastics and free 
ental treatment. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


training after a teacher's or grammar school degree. When 


a vacancy exists in a school, the school advertises it in the 


official Рона paper. After the applications have been 
the school board meets and makes its choice which 


receive 


иип see verzlunarskóli. 

arnaskóli: primary school. 

bóknámsdeild: academic stream in lower 
general secondary schools. 

bünadarskóli: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

fiskimannadeild: see styrimannaskóli, 

farmannadeild: see styrimannaskóli. 

gagnfraedaskóli: 4-year lower general 
secondary school, 

hüsmaedraskóli: vocational training school 
of home economics. 

idnskóli: part-time vocational training 
school for apprentices. 

kennaraskóli: teacher training school. 

menntadeild: see verzlunarskéli. 
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GLOSSARY 


menntaskóli: upper general secondary 
school of academic or grammar type. 

midskóli: 3-year lower general secondary 
school, 

samvinnuskóli: vocational training school 
in co-operatives, 

styrimmanaskéli: ^ vocational 
school of navigation with courses for 
fishermen (fiskimannadeild) and seamen 
(. farmannadeild). 

unglingaskóli: lower general secondary 
school falling within the compulsory 
education period, 

vélskóli: advanced vocational training 
school for engineering technicians, 

verknámsdeild: practical stream in lower 
general secondary school. 


The population is rapidly increasing, not on account of 
immigration but because of improved conditions and public 


verzlunarskóli: vocational secondary 
school of commerce with two cycles, 
general (almenndldeild) and specialized 
or academic (menntadeild). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Háskóli: university. 


EXAMINATIONS 


barnapróf: primary school certificate. 

stúdentspróf: university entrance. 

unglingapróf: lower secondary school 
leaving certificate. 


ICELAND 


«mum 
«mcom 


Barnaskóli 


Verknámsdeild 


Idnskdli Vélskóli 


————— — 


Almenndldeild Menntadeild 


Samvinnuskóli 


@ Barnapróf 


© Unglingaprór 


9 StudentspróF 
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health. The number of pupils is therefore on the increase 
in most schools. r. 

There is a great shortage of suitable school buildings 
although much building work has been done in the past 
10 years. The main goal for the next 10 years will be to 
build more schools in the different parts of the country and 
equip them with suitable teaching material. 

The increase in the number of pupils has led to a shortage 
of teachers. Although the teachers’ college supplies 40-50 


graduates a year and most of these go in for teaching, it 
is not enough. A larger building for the teachers? college 
is under construction. 

A teachers’ faculty in the university prepares pupils for 
secondary school teaching, but the number of graduates is 
not sufficient. There is a shortage also of specially trained 
teachers for the secondary schools. 

It is hoped that these drawbacks may be offset in the 
near future. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Iceland. Ministry of Education and Central Sta- 
tistical Bureau. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
all schools was approximately 27,000 or about 18 per cent 
of the total population. This number does not include pupils 
attending itinerant schools, nor those enrolled in adult 
education courses such as at the YMCA school. Of the total, 
65 per cent were in primary schools and kindergartens; 
32 per cent in secondary, vocational and teacher training 
schools; nearly 3 per cent at the university. Excluding part- 
time teachers, the whole teaching staff numbered about 
1,100, of whom approximately one-fourth were women 
teachers. Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools 
was 14 per cent higher in 1954. In the secondary schools the 
total has remained nearly the same, but there was a marked 
increase in university enrolment, (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows a steady increase 
in total primary school enrolment between 1930 and 1939, 
and again since 1950. Related to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, this brings up the enrolment 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


Pre-primary 

Public kindergarten 
Total. . |, 
» 
» 


ratio from less than 50 to approximately 60, which is about 
the level to be expected with full enrolment in 6 years of 
primary schools. Throughout the peod girls have consti- 
tuted about 49 per cent of the total enrolment, The average 
pupil-teacher ratio has varied between 26 and 33. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure in the fiscal 
year beginning 1 January 1954, from the Central Govern- 
ment, municipalities and other sources, was about 82 million 
krónur, averaging about 530 krónur per inhabitant. This 
amount represents about 3.3 per cent of the estimated 
national income for the same year. The share of the Central 
Government in the total expenditure was about 77 per cent, 
that of the municipalities bout 21 per cent. The remaining 
2 per cent came from other sources towards the expenses 
of higher education. The approximate distribution of the 
total expenditure by object was as follows: primary edu- 
cation, 49 per cent; general secondary education, 22 per 
cent; vocational education and teacher training, 13 per 
cent; higher education, 13 per cent; central administration, 
special education and other expenses, 3 per cent. (See 
Table 3.) 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Total Female Total Female 
1954 1 5 4 400 160 
1953 1 5 4 250 102 
1952 1 $ 4 238 105 
1951 1 8 5 246 120 
1950 1 8 5 243 124 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ташы ны = „у 
кр Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public elementary schools. . . , . oA an e dps 1954 1 2 2 
Private elementary schools — . | | | ЗБ ese e 19:4 130 d i ) 17 200 vi 
Total... oc M ra OM ge TOREM ~ 1954 1135 2630 2174 17 200 ... 
С IC PE IE Se EA 1953 1129 2611 2168 16 850 ... 
” 1952 1128 2577 2166 15560 
” . 1951 1125 2577 2162 15116 
” 1950 1126 2558 2150 15074 
Secondary 
General 
Publcyouthschols . . . . . . . . SLE 1954 30 a... 3 i2 420 
Public middle schools . . , ; E IRURE 1954 6 35 2— 255 
Public district middle schools зе у ж Tne srg, a Eu US 1954 8 38 4 577 
Public lower secondary schools . . | | . Sy Saa 1954 17 150 37 3521 Od 
Public grammar schools too vas ESSERE 1954 3 67 17 812 204 
Total, ЖЕРРИ Meee nnd oce Sal M 1954 64 5260 348 5585 ... 
w S. eho MEL. аз as at ee + ERE ETT TEES 1953 63 3262 346 5 397 ... 
^ 1952 59 3247 5461 . 
1951 57 3229 . 5338 .. 
” 1950 60 3221 328 5 490 .. 
Vocational 
Schools of domestic science. . . . . , , , i 1954 10 38 38 360 360 
Technical schools. 5 —. 4) . 0. 07 p NT „ГА А 1954 18 8 = 1 258 18 
Schools of agriculture, navigation, commerce, nursing and midwifery 1954 9 32 3 885 207 
Schools of music, physical culture and drama . . . . A 1954 12 14 3 380 221 
Total as 44 та dace Lc le. awu 224 1954 49 492 144 52 883 ... 
Н $ T d ` 1953 46 492 445, 52 631 leia 
” 1952 46 190 143 52 640 846 
^ 1951 50 1102 455 52 665 842 
^ . 1950 46 198 454 52 915 . 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schol . . 3 . . . . , , 1954 1 29 7 122 48 
Public teacher training school of physical culture... x 1954 1 3 — 8 4 
Public teacher training school of domestic scien OE y dc 1954 1 9 3 12 12 
Toti нес а а > IAS uyway 1954 3 41 10 142 64 
DA ш. Dd L SAG t EA E TE DI T e 1953 3 40 9 153 60 
E ME 008 A Fe 1952 3 40 9 159 56 
5 $ A ИРЕ 1951 3 39 1 168 69 
© 1950 3 28 7 134 60 
Higher 
University of Iceland 
Тоа. e 1954 1 68 1 750 ... 
xi 1953 1 62 1 700 de 
n 1952 1 6l 1 692 131 
Ж 1951 1 60 1 680 130 
m 1950 1 57 1 620 DD 
Special 
Sehol, for handicapped children ra wis 1954 1 5 1 25 п 
5 NA А ИКЕА СОРА, I 1953 1 4 1 11 7 
po НӨ (Ша элде dd: 1952 1 4 1 15 n 
» c cw ce. Nile SNR can Rp: 1951 1 4 1 8 = 
КН ik haw wet ya S Xs 1950 1 4 1 8 <a 
ЕЕЕ: а mam ey E Жена ERE CET 
nor teachers in junior secondary schools, who are included with those 


Ë Not including itinerant кы: ide tem кл ie pat ед 
. in juni art е teachers in rim. e ч 

Bo gere Шыде with those, of the primary schools to 4. Not including part-time teachers, who numbered 212 (F. 30)in 1954. 
which they are attached. ° 5. Not including part-time students, who numbered 250 in 1954. 

3. Not including part-time teachers, who numbered 151 (F. 56) in 1954, 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS 


Estimated 


Teachers 


child population 
thousands) (5-14 years old) Eee 
eos Per cent female (thousan: (thousands) о 


Other sources 


a Р | WT N 62 704 17 608 1619 
Central administration . ile E. MENA E 1179 — = 
Primary education . . IS A 5 28 451 11 622 = 
Secondaryeducation. . . . . 1 7 Š 14081 4251 Sm 
WEIT R ЖА, АШТА а DIE Gv 1557 = 

'eacher training , НЕ КДА RR W; 076 - — 
Higher education Ше ёрге, т АЖИ, ар 8973 — 1619 
Special education Fer, OR A 467 


Other expenditure 


11 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 381,690,000. 

Total area: 1,267,000 square miles; 3,281,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 301 per square mile; 116 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (10 per 
cent sample at 1951 census): 24.1. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (10 per cent 
sample at 1951 census): 80.7 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The development of education in India may be divided into 
the following periods: 


1813-1902. First Phase: A Period of Neglect 


The modern system of education in India originated with 
the Charter Act of 1813 under which the East India Com- 
pany accepted responsibility for the education of the Indian 
people and agreed to spend not less than Rs.100,000 a year 
for the purpose. Owing to defects in the official policies, the 
position of mass education in India in 1901-2 was lower 
than that of indigenous India prior to British rule—for 
example, the percentage of literacy was less than that of 
Bengal in 1833-38. Among the major defects were: (a) the 
downward infiltration policy which attempted to create a 
governing class in India; (b) the emphasis on higher edu- 
cation through English, and the consequent neglect of 
primary education; (c) the neglect of indigenous schools; 
(a) the centralized and urban character of administration; 
(e) neglect of the rural areas; and (£) financial policies on 
the whole unfavourable to mass education. In spite of these 
defects, suggestions were made by British leaders for 
compulsory education. The prejudice against the education 
of women was being overcome, especially in urban areas 
where there were girls attending primary schools by the 
thousands, secondary schools by hundreds, and a few had 
even entered colleges. During this period compulsory edu- 
cation was ruled outby the officials as ‘utterly impracticable 
on account of financial and administrative difficulties’ 
which, in their opinion, were too formidable to overcome. 


1902-18. Second Phase: A Period of Intensive Agitation 


Owing to the rising tide of nationalist opinion, intensive 
attempts were made during this period to induce the 
Government to enact a law for compulsory education. 
Probably the greatest contribution to the movement was 
made by abold experiment of compulsory educationlaunched 
in the State of Baroda by its progressive ruler, Maharaja 
Sayajirao Gaekwar. The results of his efforts were so promis- 
ing that he generalized it for the State as a whole in 1906. 

Among the veteran leaders of the movement in British 
India were Gokhale, Rahimtoola, Setalvad and others. They 


INDIA 


National income (1954 estimate): 99,100 million rupees. 
Official exchange rate: 1 rupee = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 
School year: usually from July to May (between 200 and 250 days). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, New Delhi, in September 
1956. 


exerted so great a pressure on the Government that the old 
policies in primary education were soon abandoned and 
more vigorous attempts began to be made to educate the 
masses. Lord Curzon, the then Governor-General, took the 
lead in this matter and during his tenure of office, 1898— 
1905, sanctioned large recurring and non-recurring grants 
for primary education. Between 1901-2 and 1916-17 there 
was an unprecedented expansion of primary education. 


1918-50. Third Phase: A Period of Experimentation 


Following World War I, two important changes took place, 
the Indianization of educational services and the transfer 
of the education departments to popular control. In 1921, 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms by which political 
responsibility was partially transferred to Indians, were 
put into effect, and as a result the Provinces assumed 
responsibility for education in their respective areas, but 
with controlled financial resources. With further trans- 
ference of power under Provincial Autonomy in 1937, each 
Province assumed full responsibility for planning and 
financing education in its area. Equally radical were the 
social changes that began to take place, owing partly to the 
spread of education among the people and partly to the 
cultural ferment that came in the wake of the world war, 
but mainly to the inspiring leadership of Mahatma Gandhi 
who guided the national life of the country during this 
period. Two cultural trends were noticeable: first, the 
gradual but unequivocal acceptance of the democratic way 
of life by the people, and second, their increasing faith in 
education as the supreme means of improving their living 
condition. As a result of these, the movement towards 
compulsory education gained momentum; between 1918 
and 1930 many Provinces placed a law for compulsory 
education on their statute books. The Indian States less 
directly under British rule also followed suit. By 1950, after 
Independence, *every State in the Indian Union had placed 
a compulsory education act on its statute book’. 


Since Independence (1947). Fourth Phase: Period of Reorien- 
tation and Expansion 


On the attainment of independence in 1947, India was faced 


with the task of remodelling and vastly expanding her 
system of education in the national interest. Steps had to 
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be taken to provide the type of education which was deemed 
best suited to meet State (component unit) and national 
requirements and to prepare the people for better cultural 
relations with their neighbours in the East as well as with 
those in the West. For the primary grades, the principles 
of what is known as “Basic education” education based on 
crafts and the physical and social environment—have since 
been accepted as the national pattern and every State of 
the Indian Union is making an effort to convert existing 
primary schools into basic schools. At the same time, steps 
are being taken to implement the educational provision of 
the Constitution which directs that universal, compulsory 
and free education be made available for all children up to 
14 years of age within 10 years of its promulgation. A five 
year plan (1951-56) for educational development was in- 
cluded in the over-all programme drawn up by the National 
Development Council in 1952. The plan provides an estimate 
of the funds needed to put all the school-age children in 
School and shows the manner in which the plan will be 
carried out. While the goal is not yet in sight, nevertheless 
primary school enrolments have increased significantly, 
e.g. from 19 million in 1951-52, to 21 million in 1953-54. 
The second five year plan which has recently come into 
effect provides for further increase. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Fundamental laws and aims 


The Constitution of the Union of India lays down: 

Article 45. *The State shall endeavour to provide, within 
a period of ten years from the commencement of this 
Constitution (26 January 1950), for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years,’ 

Article 29. *. . . (2) No citizen shall be denied admission 
into any educational institution maintained by the State 
or receiving aid out of. State funds on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, language or any of them.’ 

Article 46. ‘The State shall promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of the weaker sections 
of the people, and, in particular, of the Scheduled Castes 
and the Scheduled Tribes, and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation.’ 

Other educational provisions of the Constitution are: 

Article 28. *(1) No religious instruction shall be provided 
in any educational institution wholly maintained out of 

State funds. (2) Nothing in clause (1) shall apply to an 
educational institution which is administered by the State 
but has been established under any endowment of trust 
which requires that religious instruction shall be imparted 
in such institution. (3) No person attending any educational 
institution recognized by the State . . . shall be required to 
take part in any religious education. . . . 

Article 30. *(1) All minorities, whether based on religion 
or language, shall have the right to establish and administer 

educational institutions of their choice. (2) The State shall 
not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate 
against any educational institution on the ground that it is 
under the management of a minority, whether based on 
religion or language." 
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Article 41. *The State shall... make effective provision 
for securing the right to work, to education . . . in cases of 
unemployment, old age, sickness and disablement, and in 
other cases of undeserved want.’ 

Articles 63-66. ‘University education and technical, 
vocational and professional training, unlike other levels and 
types of education which are the responsibilities of the 
various States, shall be the concern of the Central Govern- 
ment.” 

Between 1920 and 1950, practically all the States passed 
Primary Education Acts. Permissive legislation on com- 
pulsory education has been implemented in Andhra, Assam, 
West Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, 
Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Delhi, Madhya Bharat, 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Pepsu, Travancore-Cochin, Ajmer, 
Vindhya Pradesh. 


Compulsory education 


In spite of the existence of provision for compulsory 
education in the statute book of every State, only a very 
few have actually introduced compulsory schooling over an 
appreciable part of their area; some have done so only in 
selected areas. The duration of compulsory schooling is not 
the same in all the States, but the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation hopes to work out plans in consultation with the 
State education departments, to introduce a uniform period 
of compulsion of from 6 to 14 years of age. But much re- 
mains to be done, not the least of which is the training of 
an adequate number of qualified teachers. 

To illustrate the diversity of practice in the different 
States, the duration of compulsory education in 1954-55 
was four years in Bihar, West Bengal (urban areas), five 
years in Assam, Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Uttar 
Pradesh, West Bengal and Mysore (rural), Hyderabad, 
Madhya Bharat, Travancore-Cochin, Ajmer, Delhi and 
Vindhya Pradesh, six years in Andhra, Bombay, Madras 
and Pepsu. 

The compulsory age of admission to the primary school 
is 6 years in all the above States except Travancore-Cochin, 
where it is 5. The school-leaving age is 10 in Bihar, West 
Bengal (urban), Mysore and Travancore-Cochin; 11 in 
Assam, Bombay (rural), Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, 
Uttar Pradesh, West Bengal (rural), Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Ajmer, Delhi and Vindhya Pradesh, 12 in Andhra, 
Madras and Pepsu. 

In all the areas where compulsory education provisions 
are in force, schooling is free. Measures are generally taken 
against parents or guardians failing to send their children 
regularly to school. Such measures vary according to 
circumstances and State laws from a warning up to. fines 
of 2 to 100 rupees. In some States, parents may not make 
their children work to the prejudice of their schooling; this 
is punishable by a fine of up to 25 rupees. Attendance is 
1n most cases supervised by special attendance officers, also 

y inspectors, teachers, and committees (often of persons 
Dot in any way directly connected with education). Some 
States take special Steps to encourage attendance. In 
Bombay, both attendance officers and teachers, make 
every effort to establish contact with parents. In Madras 
a bectors and teachers organize parents’ associations which 
do valuable work. In Caleutta, the school committees 
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encourage attendance by periodical propaganda lectures 
and inducements in the form of a free supply of books, 
slates and pencils. Necessitous children in Travancore- 
Cochin get school meals and materials free. 

Exemption from compulsory education provisions is 
generally granted on the following grounds: (a) when a 
child’s home is too far from the nearest school, or when such 
a school is difficult of access; (b) illness or disability 
(temporary or permanent exemption); (c) when a child is 
receiving adequate instruction elsewhere. Other grounds of 
exemption are accepted in some States, such as a child’s 
being needed to help with the work in the house or on the 
farm at certain seasons, or ignorance of the language used 
in school. In Assam, Mohammedan girls over 11 years of 
age may obtain exemption. 

The social education centres in Bihar have made arrange- 
ments for the instruction of children exempt from compul- 
sory school attendance. There are a few special schools in 
Bombay for retarded and delicate children. In Assam, the 
children of persons with no permanent domicile are admitted 
into the schools in the locality of their temporary residence. 
In Madras a census has been made of the nomad cattle 
breeders, preparatory to drawing up a scheme for the edu- 
cation of their children, and in Bombay a similar plan has 
been drawn up for the children of seasonal workers, 


Administrative pattern 


India is a federal country in which the responsibility for 
primary education rests with the various States, It is 
further decentralized in many of the States by associating 
local bodies. In each of the States an elected Minister is in 
charge of the portfolio of education. The Secretary, Depart- 
ment of Education, is the head of the department and the 
Director of Public Instruction (in some States given the 
title of Director of Education) is the executive head and 
acts as an expert adviser to the Minister of Education. The 
Director controls the inspecting and teaching staffs of all 
schools—both government and recognized private schools. 
In a number of States, there are, in addition, special officers 
working under the directors of public instruction, who carry 
out special projects dealing with social education, basic 
education, vocational education, etc. The main function of 
the Union Ministry of Education is to plan, guide and 
co-ordinate educational reconstruction. There is a Central 
Advisory Board of Education which advises the Union 
Ministry of Education and the education departments of 
State Governments. (See diagram on page 539.) 


Finance 


There are five sources for the support of primary schools: 
federal, state and local funds, fees, and the so-called ‘other 
sources’ which really mean voluntary contributions from 
the people. Grants from state funds are the most important 
source of school revenue for primary education—in 1952-53 
they amounted to 72 per cent of the total expenditure. 
Second in importance were local funds, amounting to 21.5 
per cent and third, fees and voluntary contributions, 6.5 
per cent. The expenditure on local board schools accounted 
for 57 per cent of the total direct expenditure on primary 
schools; 22.4 per cent on private and 20.6 per cent on 


government schools. The total direct expenditure on primary 
schools constituted about 40 per cent of the total spent on 
all types of institutions. There are no free school services, 
Since India is as yet not in a position to meet the financial 
obligations of universal compulsory education, it isexpected 
that under basic education, the schools will, to a small 
extent, be able to pay a part of the total recurring expenses 
out of income from the sale of articles made by the pupils. 


Supervision and control 


Though the educational system of India is decentralized, 
the Central Advisory Board of Education, instituted by the 
Central Government and consisting of educational experts, 
representatives of the central legislature and the States, 
gives advice on the educational plans which are drawn up 
on a national basis by the Central Government. In every 
State the Director of Public Instruction, sometimes called 
the Director of Education, is the executive head of the 
school system and acts as the expert adviser to the Minister 
of Education; he may be assisted by deputy directors or 
assistant directors. He controls the inspecting staff (con- 
sisting of both men and women) and the teaching staff of 
government and recognized private schools. 

The purposes and procedures of school inspection vary 
somewhat in different States and provinces, but in general 
follow a common pattern. A fair example is that of Bihar 
whose Education Code, 1944, provides as follows: ‘In- 
specting officers are not merely teachers or examiners. They 
should possess the experience and knowledge needed by 
teachers, but their real duty is to see how far the actual 
teachers understand the art of teaching and school manage- 
ment, and how far they are careful and zealous in per- 
forming their duties; to give them instruction and advice 
with regard to their work, and in general to assist them in 
overcoming any difficulties they may encounter.’ By in- 
spection is meant—to distinguish it from examination—the 
process of testing the pupils to find out how far they have 
profited by the instruction given to them— the process of 
seeing a school at work during its ordinary routine, noting, 
for example, the suitability of the building, the sanitary 
conditions, the arrangement and organization of classes, the 
furniture and apparatus, the manner in which the accounts 
and registers are kept, order and discipline, the relations 
between teachers and pupils, and the methods used in 
teaching’. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system in India varies greatly 
from State to State. A generalized description can be seen 
in the diagram on page 541. 


Pre-primary schools 


Not until all children of compulsory school age are in school 
should one expect much progress at this stage. Private 
initiative and enterprise continue to dominate the field. In 
1952-53 the total number of recognized pre-primary schools 
was 396, most of which continued to be managed by volun- 
tary organizations. The total enrolment was a very small 
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fraction of the total primary school enrolment. The pro- 
portion of properly trained teachers for this stage is 
negligible, and with the exception of Bombay, which had 
five centres of training in the Montessori, kindergarten and 
other nursery methods, and Madras, where five institutions 
trained teachers for pre-primary classes, in 1952-53 there 
existed only very limited facilities for training pre-primary 
teachers in India. Since then some small progress has been 
made, under central schemes of the first plan for the devel- 
opment of pre-primary education. 


Primary education 


Five to six years generally cover the primary course in the 
urban and rural schools. With the introduction of basic 
education, however, it is intended that the elementary stage 
should consist of an integrated course of eight years to cover 
the 6-14 age-group. Generally there are separate schools for 
boys and da though the advantage of co-educational 
institutions at this stage is being increasingly realized. 
There is no distinction on the basis of religion in govern- 
ment schools, as the State is secular, but private organi- 
zations are at liberty to establish schools on a religious 
basis. Similarly, race and caste do not form a basis of 
classification, but of educating the more backward com- 
munities such as scheduled castes and tribes. Schools for 
handicapped children such as the deaf, dumb and blind are 
few in number. In spite of the efforts being made, the 
facilities are woefully inadequate. 

The sub-divisions of the primary school may be known 
as class, grade, standard or form. Generally, there are 
regulations fixing the maximum size of a class at about 40, 
although such regulations sometimes have to be relaxed. 

A systematic survey has not been carried out, but it is 
recognized that there is a great deal of wastage and of 
pank into illiteracy owing to economic reasons and the 
educational backwardness of the parents—apart from 
truancy, unsuitable curricula, poor teaching, faulty methods 
of examination, ete. Only with an improvement in the 
standard of living can this problem be successfully tackled. 


As a large part of the population (about 87 per cent) live 
in the rural areas in villages, many schools are single- 
teacher schools. In 1954—55 the proportion of these schools 
to the total number of primary schools was 36.1 per cent, 

The school year usually starts in July and ends in Ma 
with a normal number of working days of from 200 to 250, 
The long vacation falls in the summer and there may be 
breaks in September and in December, making three terms 
in all. 

The school hours may be from 4 to 5 hours and in some 
areas held in the early hours of the day during summer 
months. 

The State Governments play an et part in private 
primary education. The Directorate of Education determines 
the curricula, textbooks to be used, a of teachers 
and ments for supervision and recognition, and gives 
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financial assistance in the form of grants-in-aid, 


Curriculum and methods. By and large, and except for the 
limited number of basic schools, the present curricula of 
primary schools is felt to be ‘unsuitable to meet the needs 
of national life and the cultural and economic problems of 
the masses. Nor do they take into account the exigencies 
of a rural environment in which about 87 per cent of the 
people live, or the fundamental task of securing an all-round 
development of the child’s personality’. This is due, in the 
main, to the predominantly academic character of the 
primary school curriculum. The curricula in different States 
vary to some extent, but generally speaking follow a 
common eee The Bombay State Department of Edu- 
cation syllabus (revised 1950) is a fair example. It provides 
the following subjects and the corresponding (weekly) 
periods: mot! er-tongue, 8; mathematics, 5; history, geo- 
graphy and civics, 5; general science, 4; Hindustani, 3; 

hysical education, 5; extra-curricular, 2; art and craft, 12 
Ë or 3 for art and 9 or 10 for craft). 

There is, nevertheless, an increasing effort to vitalize the 
various school subjects, as for example: in the teaching of 
topics in arithmetic ‘attempts should be made as far as 
possible to relate the actual examples to all the different 
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Nore. The Central Ministry of Education 
is responsible for administering education 
in areas coming directly under the Central 
Government and for planning, guiding 
and co-ordinating educational reconstruc- 
tion throughout the whole country. The 
diagram for Bombay State is given as an 
example of States with their own Ministry 
of Education. 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


2. Central Advisory Board of Education: 
a central consultative body comprising 
the Minister of Education, the Secre- 
tary of the Ministry, members of the 
legislature, representatives of the 
Central and State Governments (one 
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per State), the Inter-University Board, 
the All-India Council of Technical 
Education, and the Indian Council for 
Agricultural Education. 


. Other advisory bodies: The Advisory 


Committee for Libraries, the National 
Board for Audio-Visual Education in 
India, the Central Advisory Board of 
Archaeology, the Central Advisory 
Board of Museums. 


. Secretary (Educational Adviser): head 


of the permanent secretariat of the 


- Special Officer: official dealing with 


institutions of science and technology, 
provisions for research, and with plan- 


ning. 
Basic education: craft-centred pri 
education. fey G] 


27. Part C States: States under the direct 


control of the Central Government. 


BOMBAY STATE 


3. Secretary: permanent head of the 
secretariat of the ME end 

4. Deputy Secretary:responsible to the Sec- 
SEN for the Чеш of the Ministry. 

5. Director of Education: responsible for 
the control and supervision of edu- 
cational administration throughout 
the State. 

7. Chief Inspector of Certified Schools: 
responsible for administration of 
schools for delinquents. 


20. Secretary, Social Education: Ministry 


official dealing with adult education. 
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subjects and activities of the children at home’. In history, 
‘care has been taken to include not only political history 
but also social and cultural history through which the 
students may acquire an appropriate understanding and 
appreciation of their national heritage’. In geography and 
science, it is suggested *that pupils should e encouraged 
to read general books of scientific or geographical interest 
as part of their study of those subjects . . . the class work 
should be chiefly based on observation and practical work’. 
All these trends are linked with the introduction of basic 
education all over India as part of the national programme 
of improving education. 


Basic education 


In the national plan, top priority is given to the question 
of bringing atone pene eae schools, a radical 
re-orientation of the primary school curriculum. Its objec- 
tive is to develop the total personality of the child by 
providing instruction which will ‘centre around some form 
of manual and productive work, and all other activities to 
he developed or training to be given should, as far as pos- 
sible, be integrally related to the central handicraft chosen, 
with due regard to the natural and social environment of 
the child’. This type of education is meant both for rural 
and for urban areas, with such modifications as may be 
found necessary in each case. 

Tn each State, under the first five year plan in some 
compact area or a particular locality, a group of basic 
institutions, including a junior basic (primary) school, a 
речно endar] school and basic and post-graduate 

asic training colleges for primary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators were to be established. These 
will be closely associated with one another and, with a 
carefully chosen staff under competent su; ervision, will try 
to develop new methods, techniques of correlation and 
teaching materials. With these will be associated a certain 
number of social education centres, community centres and 
a library service organized on progressive and experimental 
lines. The total impact of these institutions on the life of 
the community in the region will be carefully studied and 
the new methods worked out in them will be observed by 
other institutions and gradually assimilated. 

The following is a list of subjects for basic schools as 
recommended by the Union Ministry of Education: 


1. Craft: (a) Spinning and weaving; (b) gardening leadi 
to si ина (c) book craft including Papera al me 
board work leading to wood and metal work; (d) leather 
work; (e) clay work and pottery; (f) fisheries; (g) house 
craft. 

. Mother tongue. 

. Social studies. 

. Mathematics. 

. General science. 

. Art including drawing, music and aesthetics generally, 

Hindi. 

8. Games and physical activities. 
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Examination system 


Promotion from class to class is generally by an internal 
written and oral examination held at the end of the school 
year, As this system has not proved very successful, an 
effort is increasingly being made to base promotion on the 
normal school work throughout the year. There are no 
special entrance requirements for secondary schools, The 
pupil generally enters the secondary stage by promotion, 


Staff 


The minimum qualification of a teacher in primary school 
is normally a middle school education with two years of 
professional training. In some States the minimum qualifi- 
cation for appointment has been raised to matriculation or 
high school leaving certificate with a two years’ training, 
Owing to the shortage of teachers all over the country, 
various kinds of institutions such as temporary training 
centres, and training classes attached to ordinary schools 
and colleges have been set up, in addition to new training 
schools and colleges. In some States, the same institutions 
train undergraduates for primary and middle schools and 
graduates for high schools, but in the majority of States 
postgraduate training is given in separate training colleges. 

asic training institutions have also been established to 
prepare teachers for basic schools. The aims of basic teacher 
training colleges are: (a) to give the student-teachers 
practical experience of the life of a community based on 
co-operative work; (b) to help them understand and accept 
the social objectives of the new education, and the im- 
plications of a new social order based on truth and 
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Nore. Educational systems in India vary 
from State to State. The diagram shows 
the main types of school found throughout 
the country, the variations in ages of 
attendance and the general lines of pro- 
gression (indicated by arrows). 


elementary school: see primary school below. 

high school: general secondary school. 

higher secondary school: general secondary 
school including one-year Post-second- 
ary course leading direct to university. 
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intermediate college: non-degree-granting 
college, providing transitional course 
from secondary school to university, 
Some degree- anting institutions in- 

_ clude intermediate classes, 

junior basic school: craft-centred lower 
Jide school: los 

middle s : lower general seco 
School, : peor 

nursery, infant or kindergarten school: pre- 
primary school. 

polytechnic or vocational school: technical 
college. 


primary or elementary school: е primary 
school varying in organization from 
State to State. 2 
senior basic school: craft-centred experi- 
mental upper primary school. 
special schools: schools for the handicapped 
or for juvenile delinquents. a 
technical or vocational school: vocational 
secondary or vocational training school. 
university: degree-granting universities 
and colleges including faculties of arts, 
science, engineering and medicine. 
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non-violence; (c) to enco е the development of all the 
faculties of 20 тиеп ент towards the achievement 
of a well integrated personality; and (d) to equip him pro- 
fessionally for his work in meeting the needs of the school 
children. Life in a basic training school is a busy one, and 
includes a considerable amount of practical activities and 
outdoor work, as the following time-table for the Basic 
Training Centre at Loni in the State of Bombay shows: 


5.00 to 6.15 a.m. Rising, and morning duties. — 
6.15 to 7.30 a.m. Sweeping and cleaning; preparing and 
serving breakfast. Я 
7.30 to 7.40 a.m. School meeting. Prayer and giving out 
the day’s programme. 
1.40 to 8.20 a.m. Sacrificial spinning. 
8.20 to 9.50 a.m. Theory and academic studies. 
9.50 to 10.50 a.m. Craft work (practical). 
10.50 to 2.00 p.m. Meal, rest and study. 
2.00 to 3.15 p.m. Practical teaching lessons. 
3.15 to 4.45 p.m. Craft work (practical work). 
4.45 to 6.15 p.m. Games. 
6.15 to 8.00 p.m, Meal and personal activities. 
8.00 to 8.30 p.m. Evening prayers. Radio news and cur- 
rent events. 
8.30 to 10.00 p.m. Study. Social education. Entertain- 
ment. Hindi. 


Scales of pay are generally lower than those obtaining for 
other professions; they vary from State to State. The method 
of selection and appointment varies also. Generally, teachers 
of айту schools are appointed by divisional inspectors 
with the approval of the Director of Public Instruction (or 
Education). The usual retirement age is 55. The social status 
of teachers is unfortunately low. 


Welfare services 


The importance of health and hygiene is emphasized in the 
school curriculum through textbooks, health charts, and 
illustrated lectures by doctors, nurses, and inspectors. A 
school medical service has been started in some States. A 
network of school clinics has been established to carry out 
periodical medical inspection and minor treatment. Physical 
education has a place in the curriculum and teachers who 
have received some training are placed in charge of drill, 
games and other exercises. Some of the States have made 
arrangements for providing midday meals, either free or at 
nominal rates to poor children in selected areas, More 
elaborate plans have been worked out in several States, but 
owing to financial stringency have not yet been successfully 
introduced. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most urgent problems of primary education in India 
are similar to those of other countries in the region: the 
extension of compulsory education in all areas and to all 
children of school age; the supply of an adequate number 
of qualified teachers; adequate supply of buildings, text- 
books, courses of study, and teaching aids and materials; 
vitalization and enrichment of the school curriculum to 
make it relevant to the needs, abilities and environment 
of the children; keeping the children at school long enough 
to enable them to acquire Be functional literacy; 
finding a solution to the language problem; improving 
supervision at the various levels and freeing supervisors 
from many routine administrative duties; educating parents 
to enable them to re-inforce the training the children receive 
in school instead of putting obstacles in the way of its 
applies. 

dian leaders are aware of all these problems and are 
sparing no effort to deal with each of them in an organized 
and orderly manner. First, the five-year development plan 
includes an over-all educational plan; it is conceived and 
operated in such a manner that the people will be gradually 
educated to deal with their own problems and to help them- 
selves. Second, the basic education programme is designed 
not only to vitalize the curriculum of the primary, post- 
primary and teacher training institutions but also to help 
to a small extent to finance the school system. Third, the 
programme of social education for adults should go a long 
way towards educating illiterate adults to take part 
effectively in the education of their own children. Fourth, 
the language problem is being dealt with experimentally 
and its solution seems not too far distant. Fifth, supervisors 
are being trained to assume leadership functions and are 
being gradually relieved of too much routine inspection and 
too many administrative duties. Sixth, while outside help 
is most welcome, it is used with a view to helping educational 
leaders to do their own planning and not to take the place 
of local effort—Indians are invariably the heads of missions, 
which are always mixed missions consisting of both foreign 
and local educational experts. 

As the economic conditions of India improve, more 
money will be made available for improving teachers’ 
salaries, for buildings, textbooks and teaching materials, 
and for vitalizing the school curriculum. The most en- 
couraging feature of the Indian approach is the total effort 
to relate educational reconstruction to the over-all recon- 
struction—economic, social, cultural, political—of the 
country in the first and second five year plans and the 
endeavour to make all educational reforms consistent with 
available facilities in material and manpower. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, India. Ministry of Education, Education in India. 
Answers to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1953/54, 
a total of 28 million persons (about 7.5 per cent of the total 
population) were enrolled in 269,000 educational institutions 
of all levels, not including some 40,000 schools for adult and 
literacy centres (see Table 1). The number of primary 
schools alone was over 239,000, with a total enrolment of 


20.8 million pupils. Secondary schools (including vocational 
and normal schools) numbered over 28,000, with a total 
enrolment of 6.6 million students. More than 1,000 insti- 
tutions of higher education (including 30 universities and 
35 research institutions) were attended by 554,000 students, 
The whole teaching staff, at all levels of education, num- 
bered some 938,000, of whom about 17 per cent were 
women. The same proportion of women teachers, about 1 
in 6, was found in primary and in secondary schools. They 
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made up less than 10 per cent of the teaching staff in higher 
educational institutions. The proportion of girls enrolled in 
primary schools was 29 per cent; in secondary and voca- 
tional schools, 19 per cent; in teacher training institutions, 
30 per cent; and in institutions of higher education, 12 per 
cent. 

Comparing the figures for 1950 and 1953, there was an 
increase in total primary school enrolment of about 14 per 
cent in 3 years. The increase at the secondary school level 
was 22 per cent; at the higher education level, 37 per cent. 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives three different 
series of data on primary school enrolment: from 1930 to 
1945 for undivided India excluding the former Indian 
States; from 1946 to 1949 for India as after 15 August 1947, 
excluding the former Indian States; from 1950 to 1953 for 
the Indian Union. The first series shows primary school 
enrolment increasing at about the same rate as increase of 
the child population, with the enrolment ratio between 15 
and 16. The second series shows an enrolment ratio of 19 
pupils per 100 children 5-14 years of age. The third series 
gives an average enrolment ratio of 22. Since the three series 
are quite different in their coverage, it is not possible to 
draw any conclusions from comparisons between the series. 
It may also be noted that the avera pupil-teacher ratio 
for the first series of data increased i 26 to 31; in the 
second and third series it varies between 32 and 34. 


Retardation in prima: 


grades. Primary education in India 
is provided in four, 


ive or six grades, depending on the 


different school systems in the various States, The normal 
age of children entering the first grade is 6 years, though 
a substantial number of children begin at 5 years or less, 
Table 3 shows the distribution of pupils in the first eight 
years of school (primary and middle schools) by age, sex 
and grade, as on 31 March 1953. There was an extremely 
wide age-range for each grade. Apart from the unusual 
aspect of children below 6 years enrolled in the higher 
grades of primary school, it may be remarked that the 
median age of pupils enrolled was only about 1 year above 
the normal age for each grade, but the proportion of pupils 
2 years or more above normal age constituted something 
like one-third of the total enrolment in each grade. 


Expenditure on education. Provisional figures for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1953 show a total current expenditure 
on education of 921 million rupees. This is rather less than 
1 per cent of the estimated national income of India in 1953, 
Related to the total population, educational expenditure 
in 1953 was about 2.5 rupees per inhabitant. The total 
amount represents combined expenditure from Govern- 
ment, district and municipal board funds, and relates to 
expenditure incurred on institutions managed by these 
authorities. Of the total, 35 per cent was spent on pre- 
primary and primary education, 22 per cent on adminis- 
tration (including expenditure on school meals, medical 
facilities, etc.), 16 per cent on secondary education, 6 per 
cent on higher education, 19 per cent on subsidies to private 
education, and the remainder on adult education, special 
education and other expenses. (See Table 4.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


3 Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School ye Number of — 
Year | institutions Total cae Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Pre-primary schools, public... пле. dae A 1953/5: q 
primary schools, private A DUE. 1953/54 © } 1347 1065 { 26 $47 15097 
H SE АШИ as 1953/54 426 1347 1065 30 635 13699 
н ре: 1952/53 396 1219 997 28 212 12 318 
” Е Aka: 1951/52 330 1052 836 22 774 15457 
^ . 1950/51 303 866 696 21640 15910 
Primary 
Junior basic schools, public . b a ç 1953/5 1 
PES basic schools, private > х . 1953/4 5 pH 88 335 8723 > 116 99 su 
sree ре public, dez mie MM 51492 369 370 $1 296 1 873 156 
Single teacher schools, private ; XS NE 1953/54 yt 11019 879 | 5548084 
er Private schools . : А 1953/54 33 782 165 550 38 888 4 208 620 
a ia Toe, UN. : . 1953/54 | 239382 623255 104907 | 20812789 6060438 
» 4 1952/53 | 222014 587 086 99 127 19523003 5 605 880 
Sous 1951/52 | 215036 563 678 89 164 19011745 11404421 
1950/51 209 671 537 918 82 281 18293967 11355243 
Note. Enrolment data relate t. sch ion indi: i m i 
and ix бш бы н а meals ага кїч ‹ education! me 1. Enrolment in schools for girls, not including girls enrolled in schools 


and secondary pupils enrolled in primary schools). 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
Gr 4 ацын Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Middle schools, public. 1953/54 8 692 62 349 8 762 1509223 444 215 
Middle schools, ргіуаіе. . 1953/54 6 695 34 816 6 736 753 116 3 
Senior basic schools, public . 1953/54 770 144 165 
Senior basic schools, private 1953/54 95 1135 935 25 212 37111 
High schools, public — . 1953/54 2401 1 108 320 
Higher secondary schools, public 1953/54 172 51 409 8802 69 739 
High schools, private. 1953/54 5 752 2248089 [ 158480 
Higher secondary schools, s, private 1953/54 1190 113 708 19 498 552 184 
Total . 1953/54 25 767 269 417 44 733 6410048 1239806 
e 1952/53 24 059 249 333 40 987 6007516 1117488 
^ 1951/52 22 651 230 490 38 102 5679828 1747931 
js 1950/51 20 884 212 000 32 869 5231909 1151258 
Vocational 
Engineering and T schools 1953/54 122 1829 5 22 904 167 
Agricultural schools — . 1953/54 38 206 2 2 205 30 
Arts and crafts schools . 1953/54 404 1 246 574 17598 12 632 
Commercial schools . 1953/54 165 2038 60 62 168 7 623 
Industrial schools 1953/54 362 1721 415 21 729 9 650 
Schools of medicine 1953/54 15 504 142 4544 2184 
Schools of physicals education 1953/54 17 74 3 2168 267 
Others 1 : 1953/54 8 68 — 845 = 
Total . 1953/54 1791 7686 1261 134161 32 553 
ient 1952/53 1805 1164 1030 136 068 121164 
4, 1951/52 1661 7136 986 120 330 117406 
Es 1950/51 1557 6 800 844 117778 116 771 
Teacher training 
Teacher training schools, publie. 1953/54 457 45 922 
Teacher training schools, private 1953/54 351 ) 5314 1279 27513 21916 
Total NON Ove 1953/54 808 5314 1279 73 435 21 916 
S 1952/53 811 5231 1280 71031 117 985 
Ha 1951/52 802 5043 1285 65240 115944 
к £t os 1950/51 782 4798 1287 69416 115388 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges, public 1953/54 38 4471 
Peaches taining colleges PEKETO 1953/54 23 2033 2189 
TOHI TANE Re 1953/54 61 6 504 2189 
E 1952/53 58 5 162 1975 
5 1951/52 55 4541 1783 
n 1950/51 53 3944 1735 
General and technical 
Universities . 1953/54 30 2890 165 42 226 4152 
Research institutions w 1953/54 35 470 13 1705 172 
Arts and science colleges — . 1953/54 648 19 845 2311 426 863 56 795 
Professional colleges 1953/54 192 26 297 3455 67 632 4211 
Other colleges . 1953/54 87 1 008 9175 2342 
Total . 1953/54 992 230 510 23 028 547 601 67672 
i 1952/53 901 228 277 22 732 495 146 128 629 
si 1951/52 828 226 616 22 390 446 160 124 849 
Ç? 1950/51 790 224 453 22123 400 075 119 764 
— ii: 


2. Data on teachers in professional colleges include figures on teachers in teacher training colleges. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of 
Level of education and type of institution | School year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Special = i 
2 0 69 5: 
Schools for mentally handicapped pupils “hat E d a ы 129 4151 Sed 
Schools for physically handicapped pupils . . ` eH 22 221 42 4 409 548 
Reformatory schools . . . . | vom 1953/54 107 801 191 8729 1581 
Total. . . f FART CMS š Tones 105 756 178 8956 11565 
SIM БА ДӨГЕ: Др ue УЙ ү 1931/32 105 710 143 12 303 14854 
E иеа; АШ ve EPR 1930/81 104 657 160 8053 11365 
» . 
Adult 
Schools for adults, literacy centres 39 965 34 931 3700 948 847 92 628 
Pea Aa ES roars 34 623 3973 1088784 — 148203 
» Ç uei ç i 1951/52 35709 21031 1 061 280 158 620 
” . . ML. 1950/51 35 329 5658 1256 011 200 028 


3. Not including unpaid teachers. 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровлс AND PRIVATE PRIMARY ScHooLs 


Esti: d oi 
MIT Vim hil population | Primary 
Year Schools PY UN cpu (5 (x id ratio 
Total Per cent fem: er er thousands] 
1930 199 389 343 848 9 9 060 549 26 
1931 196 708 344 062 9 9 162 450 27 А 
1932 194 912 344 637 9 9 235 798 27 9353 63 175 15 
1933 196 140 351 845 10 9 508 569 27 
1934 195 655 357 337 10 9795 441 27 
1935 193 005 359 012 10 10 001 666 28 
1936 192 244 368 394 10 10 224 288 28 а 
1937 189 601 369 768 n 10 516 353 28 10 612 70 149 15 
1938 187 763 374 464 11 10 870 045 29 
1939 189 751 383 903 n 11445 372 30 
1940 187 164 391 487 12 11 797 849 30 
1941 181 968 392 079 12 12 018 726 31 
1942 176 034 383 626 12 11 594 358 30 11 589 13351 16 
1943 170 552 375 471 13 11 126 014 30 
1944 167 881 376 378 13 11407914 30 
1945 167 825 390 562 14 12 097 527 31 
1946 18 En ER 055 15 10553 114 32 
44 17 14 11 538 080 34 
1948 154 912 384 005 14 12 994 621 34 12 448 64 400 = 
1949 173 814 436 384 14 14 706 341 34 
1950 209 su EA 218 15 18 293 967 34 
563 678 16 19 011 745 34 
1952 222 014 587 086 17 19410 90141 22 


former Indian States. The series, 1946 to 1949, refers to India as after 
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19 523 003 33 
1953 239 382 623 255 Y 20 812 789 33 
Note. The series, 1930 to 1945, refers to undivided India, excluding the 15 August 


1947, excluding the former Indian States. The series from 
‘ds, refers to the Indian Union. 


INDIA 


3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOLS, 1952/53 


Wo a Pupils by grade е. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1. 8 
3 M. 50 043 1782 24 41 — — — == 51 890 
F. 26 433 2 806 110 — — — — — 29 349 
5 M. 839 172 90 837 3455 577 25 13 = = 934 079 
F. 438 347 38 292 1860 124 60 6 2 = 478 691 
6 M. 1697303 486359 113028 11937 2 538 4515 57 10 2 315 747 
F. 758396 220577 37047 3185 2362 1040 28 — 1 022 635 
7 M. 1110085 841239 350392 82 985 29 172 9 031 5984 755 2 429 643 
F. 503033 335728 150328 29 294 13 289 3095 1 280 35 1 036 082 
8 M. 666 841 681270 626655 301605 83 279 33 417 10 755 3 889 2407 711 
F. 303137 287261 231472 106188 34 857 10 529 1989 120 916 153 
9 M. 342 734 461 737 561550 510636 215 953 85 171 27 464 10 711 2 215 956 
Е. 166916 188316 215 053. 175 596 79 107 20 549 8 233 1 939 856 309 
10 М. 175083 279234 392975 471 199 384483 173 881 71 863 28 844 1 977 562 
F. 102270 117626 157388 165788 120 349 47 963 20 347 8 284 740 015 
11 M. 81365 151501 243912 341422 351502 265787 145 229 62 696 1643 414 
Е. 50 606 57 665 91425 118387 106266 63 463 36 992 18 476 543 280 
12 M. 35845 72 681 136067 226139 210059 237472 208 200 128807 1315 270 
F. 17 303 24 809 41311 70 778 79 238 56 610 48 982 30 729 315 160 
13 M. 14 708 31323 63839 123363 161344 171104 181405 178 413 925 499 
F. 4504 8 633 17 685 33 407 41 532 36 642 37595 37 020 223 018 
14 M. 7387 13 476 30 142 56 017 89710 107503 136556 144642 585 433 
F. 1024 2238 6190 14 332 18 750 20 887 25 207 28 610 117 238 
15+ М. 2 183 6.043 16 563 36 409 67935 104647 171793 216929 622 502 
F. 552 788 2542 6 954 9145 14 501 28 439 29 245 92 166 
M. 5022749 3117482 2538602 2162330 1656 000 1192541 959306 775 696 17424 706 
"Total s" < Е: 2372521 1284739 958 411 724 033 511 555 275 985 209094 155058 6 490 696 
MF. 7395270 4402221 3497013 2886363 2167 555 1467826 1168400 930754 23 915 402 
M. 7.0 8.2 9.3 104 11.3 12.1 13.1 13.9 . 
Median age "ME F. 7.0 8.2 9.3 10.3 11.0 11.9 12.7 13.5 . 
MF. 7.0 8.2 9.3 10.3 11.3 12.1 13.0 13.8 . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) . 
Percentage of pupils 
2 years or more 
above normal age. 27 32 34 36 34 31 31 26 31 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in millions of rupees) 


Source of funds 


Sahitya ES cree Central Government States Other public sources 
Total current expenditure . 921.3 53.3 753.7 114.3 
Central Administration... o... s de 17 M As 
Pre-prii iti б азата O 1 Š 5 " 
a ii st "ydo. ue net tio STA 322.5 1.1 258.0 63.4 
General secondary education . . . . . . 121.4 2.8 96.4 EU 
Vocational education. . 3 . . . . . . 13.0 1.7 11.2 Я! 
Teacher training 20% е Do sm ҮЗА ТУШУ 15.2 0.2 14.9 0.1 
Higher education ¿aq pee R 41.2 AA as 56.2 12.1 Ps 08 
Special education Mgr e t UP ae Mn E dies ms 1.5 0.1 i 00 
Adultéduchtiot uso A ЖЕР 2.7 0.0 dea nr a 
Subsidies to private education. 2, . . à 178.6 15.5 E "E 
Other current expenditure . & Hise “hein 5.5 — . i 
— n —-» > А 
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SIKKIM 


Total population (1951 census): 137,725. 
Area: 2,818 square miles; 7,416 square kilometres. 
Population density: 48 per square mile; 18 per square kilometre, 


Sikkim is situated between Nepal, Bhutan, India and the 
Tibet region of China. It is an Indian Protectorate with 
complete internal autonomy. External affairs and com- 
munication are under the control of the Government of 
India. A council with deliberative and advisory functions 
was established on 13 July 1953, after the first public 
election. The total revenue is 40 lacs of rupees per annum. 

Most of the schools in Sikkim are financed by the Govern- 
ment. Education is free in the first two grades of primary 


INDONESIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 81,900,000. 

Total area: 575,894 square miles; 1,491,562 square kilometres. 
Population density: 142 per square mile; 55 per square kilometre, 
National income (1952 estimate): 81,204 million rupiahs, 


HISTORICAL 


From the beginning of the Christian era up to the fifteenth 
century a strong Hindu influence was brought to bear upon 
the Indonesian Archipelago (comprising more than three 


At the end of the sixteenth century, the Dutch defeated 
the Portuguese in the Moluccas and gradually became 
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Information provided by the Ministry of Education, Government 
of India, December 1956. 


school; in the next two grades of the upper primary school 
nominal fees are charged. Steps are being taken to introduce 
compulsory education. 

Education is imparted through the activity method of 
the basic system of education. Particular attention is paid 
to co-curricular activities such as music, craft, dancing, 
gardening, ete. 

There is also a monastic school in the State, where the 
students receive mainly religious instruction, 


Official exchange rate: 100 rupiahs = 8.71 U.S. dollars (approx.). 


Revised by the Ministry of Education, Jakarta, in August 1956. 


supreme over the whole Archipelago. The Dutch period may 
be divided into: 


The period from 1600 to 1800. The Dutch East Indian 
Company tried to spread the Protestant religion through 
the establishment of schools. The teachers were Dutch 
nationals. There was no prescribed curriculum and there 
was no clear-cut distinction as regards the various grades 
or levels, 


The Period from 1800 to 1942. After the dissolution of the 
Dutch East Indian Company the Netherlands East Indies 

vernment took over. Education for the first time became 
a public responsibility and the Government set aside a 
Separate budget for its provision. Teacher training began 


INDONESIA 


and in many schools the local language became the medium 
of instruction. Around the beginning of the twentieth 
century two classes of schools were set up: the Dutch 
primary school for Dutch children and the elite among the 
Indonesians, and the Ist class and 2nd class native prim: 
schools, in which the medium of instruction was the local 
language. In 1912 the Ist class native schools were trans- 
formed into Dutch-Native Primary schools, where the 
medium of instruction in the top classes was Dutch. In 
1921 the Schakel-school (‘linking school’) system was intro- 
duced, designed to form a link between the languages of 
instruction in native schools and the lower second: 
schools where Dutch was the medium of instruction. While 
theoretically this scheme enabled the children of the common 
people to continue their education beyond the primary 
level, in practice very few Indonesians could take advantage 
of this system. 

Then came the Japanese occupation (1942-45), under 
which the various types of primary schools were abolished 
and in their place one school for all classes of society was 
set up. The Indonesian language became the medium of 
instruction in all primary schools, and the emphasis was 
shifted from Western to Eastern culture. 

After 17 August 1945 (Proclamation of Independence), 
a series of steps were taken to revise the educational system 
and to re-define its purposes. Education should serve all the 
children of all the people and prepare them, not merely for 
the higher studies, but for life. The emphasis from now on 
was to be on ‘the development of the social and moral sides 
of the character of the pupils as against the former emphasis 
on the acquisition of book knowledge’. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The provisional constitution adopted in 1950 contains direct 
references to education. Article 30 states: 

‘Every Indonesian citizen is entitled to education. He 
will be free to make his choice of education. . . . Teachers 
will be free to practise their profession, except for the super- 
vision to be exercised by the publie authority in accordance 
with law.’ 

Article 41 provides that: 

‘The authorities shall promote the spiritual and physical 
well-being of the people . . . shall in particular aim at the 
abolition of illiteracy as speedily as possible . . . shall provide 
education for all... shall aim at a speedy introduction of 
compulsory primary education. 

‘The pupils of private schools which conform to the 
standards of the public schools shall have the same rights 
as the pupils of the public schools." 

Legal effect has been given to these principles in Article 3 
of the Fundamental Education Act of 1950, which defines 
the aims of education as being the development of moral 
character and the rearing of democratic citizens with a sense 
of responsibility for the welfare of society as a whole. 
Article 4 of the Act lays down that education will be 
based on the principles of the Pantja Sila, which form the 
fundamental basis of the Republican Constitution, and 
that education will be an expression of the national 
culture. 


Compulsory education 


A new decree approved on 12 March 1954 provides for 
compulsory education, beginning in the eighth year of the 
child's life (though the child has *the right’ to begin school 
at 6) and lasting until the fourteenth year. All primary 
education is to be free of cost. Religious instruction, accord- 
ing to the faith or wishes of the parents of the child, is to 
be given in all public schools. The decree also states that 
the purpose of education is the moral formation of man 
according to the national culture, The primary course is six 
years, and is called sekolah rakjat or complete primary 
school. The village schools of the Dutch period have been 
replaced by three-year primary schools, which will be 
developed into complete primary schools as soon as possible. 
The aim is to provide a minimum education of six years’ 
primary schooling for the whole population, and to make 
this kind of education compulsory. The introduction of 
compulsory education is planned for 1961, and all prepa- 
rations are being made (see final section). 

In order to discover what was required for the intro- 
duction of free and compulsory education, in 1950 the 
Government examined the whole position and found that 
all difficulties could be traced back to three main causes: 
the shortage of teachers; the shortage of buildings and 
equipment; and the shortage of educational materials. The 
shortage of buildings and equipment can be made up from 
Indonesia’s own rich resources; the shortage of educational 
materials could be met with aid from abroad. Because of 
the time factor, the shortage of teachers is the main problem; 
it is being gradually overcome by the introduction of 
emergency training schemes. In 1950 the total output of 
the teacher training institutions was only 2,000—but ‘a drop 
in the ocean’ compared with the huge demand, not only 
for teachers of new beginning classes but also for extension 
classes required for converting 16,000 three-year primary 
schools into six-year primary schools. The total shortage of 
teachers in 1951 was 138,240. 

In the end, it is the financial factor which determines the 
extent to which the 10-year programme of compulsory 
education will be implemented. The Indonesian farmers 
and peasants, especially in Java, live in poverty, principally 
because they do not own enough land. Unskilled labourers 
get very low wages. These two groups, to which the majority 
of the population belong, are forced to make their children 
work in order to assist them in their daily struggle for life. 
Although they cannot be employed in factories, the boys 
work in the rice fields or look chee the cattle, or work at 
small industries in the villages; the girls work in the 
kampungs. Compulsory education, although free, will set 
these two groups back financially, as it will deprive them 
of the extra money which their children bring in. Hence a 
vicious circle: compulsory education is the way to combat 
poverty, but at the same time the introduction of com- 
pulsory education will be hindered by the poverty of the 

eople. 
The language factor, though important, is being gradually 
overcome, Although many local languages are spoken, the 
Indonesians have for a considerable time had a common 
language—Malay, now called Bahasa Indonesia. The local 
languages are the medium of instruction up to the third 
grade of the primary school in places where they are used 
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by a large part of the population and where requested. 
Otherwise, where they are used by a small number of people, 
the common national language is used as medium of in- 
struction, 


Administrative pattern 


The Government of the Republic of Indonesia is decen- 
tralized, with corresponding effects on the administration 
of the educational system. The country is divided into 12 
provinces; these are composed of regencies, which are in 
turn subdivided into villages. There are also municipalities 
which, according to their area and importance, may have 
the status of a province. On the national level education is 
entrusted to the Ministry of Education, Instruction and 
Culture which comprises the following divisions: Depart- 
ment of Instruction, Department of Popular (Adult) Edu- 
cation, Department of Culture, Department of Higher 
Education, Bureau of International Relations and Relations 
with Unesco, and Bureau of Libraries. 

To implement the regulations laid down by the Ministry 
of Education, each province has its own local department 
of education, the head of which is responsible to the local 
administrative board. Since 1953 the administration of 
primary schools has been placed in the hands of provincial 
and local authorities. The local departments of education, 
as well as their branches in the regencies, are financed by 
the budget of the province. 


Finance 


Primary education is free. All funds for education are drawn 
from the general revenues of the Central Government, there 
being no special taxes or revenues for education. The 
Ministry of Education, Instruction and Culture provides 
from its budget for all costs entailed in the running of its 
schools. The provinces obtain their revenues from the 
Ministry of Internal Affairs, finance primary schools and 
subsidize literacy courses and libraries, and private primary 
schools. The regencies are also financed by the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs um the provinces. 


schools, as they contribute to the development of the 
country. They are subsidized un er certain conditions. 


and major repairs); the erection of new buildings, To obtaj. 

а subsidy, a school should comply with the е он 
ditions: (a) it should not be run for financial profit; (b) it 
should be used exclusively for the benefit of Indonesian 
citizens; (e) the official medium of instruction should be 
the Indonesian language; (d) the school should provide for 
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the needs of the community, taking into consideration the 
proportion of the number of schools to the number of 
people in the area, the distribution of that type of school 
in the area, or conditions which make it essential to have 
the school; (e) the educational level should be at least the 
same as that of a public school of the same kind, size and 
conditions (if that level has not been reached, the curri. 
culum, textbooks and timetable should be such that they 


school courses: (g) the conditions of appointment of teachers, 
their training, qualifications and duties, should be the same 


for a publie school of the same kind, size and conditions, 
In 1951/52, of more than 4,000 private schools, only 330 
were subsidized, but in 1953/54 the number (of these sub- 


Supervision and control 


The Ministry of Education, Instruction and Culture has 
established a Central Board of Primary School Inspectors 
consisting of one general inspector, three other inspectors, 
and a clerical staff, Every province has one regional board 
of primary school inspectors, consisting of the head of the 
regional board, two other inspectors and a clerical staff, 
Each regency has one head Supervisor and several super- 
visors who do the actual work of Supervision. The office of 
a head supervisor usually consists of a staff of nine persons, 
the office of a supervisor of three persons. Generally, each 
regency has from 5 to 10 Supervisors, each of whom has to 
supervise from 30 to 35 schools, Because of various diffi- 
culties such as the size of the area, bad communications, 
lack of means of transport, and others it is impossible for 
supervisors to visit the schools very often, sometimes not 
even once or twice a year. The table on the next page shows 
the formation of the Primary Education Inspectorate in 1951, 
The shortage of inspectors is due to the fact that an inspec- 
tor is тей have a headmaster's certificate (eight years’ 
training after primary school)—although in exceptional 
cases an HIK or HKS certified teacher (six years’ training 
after primary school) may be appointed. The requirements 
for a supervisor are a KS or NS certificate (four years’ 
training after primary school) and considerable experience, 
The best among them are appointed head supervisors. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 552. 


Pre-primary schools 


Nursery-infant schools are nearly all private, and are not 
yet very numerous. In 1954/55, there were only 4 govern- 
ment and 583 private schools at this level, with 37,441 
Pupils, as compared with 6,624,159 enrolled in primary 
schools in 1953/54, Since 1952/53, the Government has 
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Number of 


Regional inspectorates Situated in 
Schools Inspectors Regencies Municipalities Supervisors 

North Sumatra Meda А>... 2190 3 17 = 65 
Central Sumatra: . Bukittinggi. | 1496 1 15 em 52 
South Sumatra. . . Palembang | | 1309 2 15 — 43 
West Java ¿T $41 Bandung КАРО, 2 3 309 3 19 — 115 
Central Java . . . Semarang . . 4465 2 22 1 121 
Jogjakarta/Surakarta . Jogjakarta . ` 1216 1 12 1 42 
East Jaya . . . . Surabaja . . 4723 3 29 1 140 
Jakarta: ЗОИ SES Staats Wu D 280 1 2 =< 8 
Kalimantan . ,. . Bandjarmasin . 1577 1 11 — 41 
Sulawesio (cata (nitens) Makassar. . 2 106 1 12 1 55 
Nusa Tenggara. . . Singaradja . . 699 1 6 — 37 
Málükn AE Ambon’. Tar ds 672 T 5 — 22 


endeavoured to develop public education at this level by 
opening training colleges for nursery-infant mistresses and 
by placing such mistresses in some cases at the disposal of 
the private schools. The plan is to place nursery-infant 
Schools under the authority of a specially established 
inspectorate of the Ministry of Education, whose duties 
would include the encouragement of the establishment of 
private nursery-infant schools. 


Primary schools 


The primary course is six years, and it is hoped that within 
a few years all village schools which are still operating on 
a three-year basis will be converted into six-year schools. 
Compulsory education is being developed on the basis of 
the completion of a six-year primary course. From the 
beginning the Government has been faced with two main 
problems in regard of primary education: its extension on 
an increasingly universal scale and the raising of the edu- 
cational level of village schools. The two problems had to 
be attacked simultaneously, although greater emphasis has 
been placed on the former and particularly on increasing 
the number of primary schools for correspondingly larger 
number of pupils. This effort has, in the main, been suc- 
cessful, judged by the inerease in the number of schools 
from 18,091 before the war (1939/40) to 31,802 in 1953/54, 
and the corresponding increase in enrolment from 2,021,990 
in 1939/40 to 6,624,159 (more than trebled) in 1953/54. 
There is still however far to go, since the total school 
population (6 to 12 years of age), hasbeen roughly estimated 
as 10,962,000 children. 

There are various types of primary schools, namely: 
(a) government primary schools; (b) subsidized private 
primary schools, maintained mainly by religious organi- 
zations; and (c) unsubsidized private primary schools, 
maintained by private organizations. There are also special 
kinds of primary schools, such as: the transitional primary 
schools, the former Dutch primary schools which are being 
developed gradually into standard primary schools; 
experimental primary schools to try out new methods of 
education; and schools for handicapped children. There are 
also primary schools for the children of foreigners, main- 
tained by the several groups concerned, and only super- 
vised by the Indonesian Government. А 

The official entrance age is 6, but most children іп rural 
areas begin at 7 or 8 and leave school three years later. 


Because of the rapid expansion of education, the Govern- 
ment has fixed the number of pupils per class at 50. 
Attendance is not yet compulsory. Classes are co-educational 
чү there is equality of access to the schools for boys and 
girls. 

Children attend school on six mornings a week, Monday- 
Saturday. Hours of schooling: Ist and 2nd grades from 
7.30 to 11 a.m. (33 hours) usually with classroom periods 
of 40 minutes; 3rd-6th grades from 7.30 to 1 p-m. (54 hours) 
except Friday 7.30 a.m. to 12 noon, usually with classroom 
periods of 45 minutes. 


Curriculum and methods. In 1946 the Ministry of Education 
fixed the curriculum, as shown below, for all primary 
schools, in which the local languages were to be used as 
medium of instruction in the first two grades and the 
Indonesian language from the third year onwards. Because 
of the large number of pupils and the shortage of teachers 
and lack of buildings, teachers in many schools have to 
work in two shifts, morning and afternoon. In this case it 
is usual to group in one shift pupils whose mother tongue 
is Indonesian and in the other those whose mother tongue 
is a different language. This results in a slightly different 
curriculum for each shift. 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE 
(in periods of 45 minutes) 


———————————M———— 


Grade 
Subjects 
land 2 3 4 5 6 

Indonesian... 4 — 8 8 8 8 
Local language (e.g. Javanese) 10 6 4 4 4 
Arithmetic INCA 6 7 i 7 7 
Фуке "o siot ug з cr all: Mac 1 1 
Biology (botany and zoology) — — 2 2 2 
Geography say igo’ enka nes — š 1 2 2 
PRC CAB TEC y! 7 "5 i 2 2 
Drawing/writi EPN = — 
Эк Mea BAG ME M pane 
(Жай. Loon: жом» - 1 2 2 2 2 
Domestic science . . . — — (1) (2) (2) 
Physical education. . . 3 3 3 3 3 
Ну Баб DON ы 1 1 1 1 4 
Moral education . . . 1 2 2 2 3 

Doral giidi „как; 28 35 37 38 39 
O 
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6 7 8 


Sek. rakjat tidak sempurna 


Sek. rakjat 


Nore. In the accompanying diagram the 
word sekolah (school) is abbreviated to 
sek. 


akademi seri rupa Indonesia: vocational 
training school of arts, 

sekolah guru A (SGA): teacher training 
school at upper secondary level. 

sekolah guru B (SGB): teacher training 
school at lower secondary level. 

sekolah guru kepandaian putri: specialized 
teacher training school for teachers of 
home economics. 

sekolah kepandaian putri: lower voca- 
tional secondary school of home 
economics, 


Sek. kepandaian [ 


GLOSSARY 


sekolah menengah atas: upper general 
secondary school. 

sekolah menengah ekonomi atas: vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

sekolah menengah ekonomi pertama: lower 
Vocational secondary school of com- 
merce. 

sekolah menengah, pertama: lower general 
secondary school. 

sekolah menengah pertanian: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 

sekolah rakjat: primary school. 

sekolah rakjat tidak sempurna: rural pri- 
mary school, at present incomplete but 
being progressively converted into full 
primary course. 


sekolah teknik: lower vocational secondary 
school of technical studies, 

sekolah teknik menengah: upper vocational 
secondary school of technical studies. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universities and other institutions of 
higher education. 


eee Peg quU cc ao 


The content of each subject is indicated briefly below: 


Indonesian: conversation, reading, the 
in writing. 

Arithmetic: oral exercises, 
metic, problem work. 
Physics: discussion of phenomena, 

repair instruments, activity work. 
Biology: outdoor activities, discussi 
gardens, tending animals, etc., free 
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written exercises, mental arith- 


learning to use or to 


Geography: the teach 
knowledge, 
expression of thought 


free drawing. 
Writing: exercises, 


ons, keeping school 


study. things. 


ing of geographical conceptions and 
outdoor activities, exercises, free study. 

History: historical Stories, excursions, exercises, free study. 
Drawing: the theory of drawing, exercises, outdoor drawing, 


Singing: collective singing, exercises, free singing, singing 
related to other subjects, musical appreciation. 5 
Craft: exercises, free exercises, outdoor activities, collecting 
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Domestic science: sewing, darning, mending, fancy needle- 
work, domestic activities. 

Hygiene: emphasizing and practising cleanliness in every 
possible way, how to safeguard one’s physical health, 
health in connexion with other subjects. 

Moral education: stories emphasizing moral values, rules of 
conduct, moral education in relation to other subjects, 
sizing up the moral character of pupils. 


Teaching methods have changed since the advent of inde- 
pendence. The Ministry of Education has encouraged 
educationists to experiment with and suggest new methods 
in the schools. The teacher training institutions are conti- 
nually devising new methods of teaching and re-organizing 
the various school subjects. The Dutch language is no 
longer used or taught. Geography and history are now 
taught with Indonesia as the centre, whereas during the 
Dutch period the emphasis was on Holland and Europe. 
Self-activity is now emphasized; pupils are trained to study 
independently; the subjects are connected with one another 
and are related to everyday life. 

Whereas in the Dutch school system, emphasis was on 
development of the intellect, in the present primary schools 
the development of high moral character and of moral 
qualities is considered of greatest importance. 


Examination system. The system of examination was until 
recently uniform throughout the country. It was a big job 
to print millions of examination papers, to distribute, and 
later to correct them. The Ministry of Education has there- 
fore simplified the organization of the examination, which 
is now conducted by the provincial school authorities. 


Teaching staff. The widespread demand for education has 
led to a serious shortage of teachers. The figures below show 
how each year the shortage of teachers will increase, using 
the figures for 1950 as a basis: 
Number of primary school pupils enrolled 5 040 800 
Number of teachers required (50 pupils per 
class) 100 816 


Number of teachers available 81 000 
Shortage of teachers 19 816 
In 1951, the corresponding figures were: 

Number of children between 6-12 years old 

(15 per cent of the population) 10 962 000 
Number of children attending school (1950) 5 040 800 
Number of children who could not attend 

school in 1951 5 921 200 
Number of teachers required (based on class 

of 50 pupils) for the above-mentioned num- 

ber of children not attending school 118 424 
Shortage of teachers in 1950 A ae 


Total shortage of teachers in 1951 


These figures do not include the number of additional 
teachers that will be required to convert the thousands of 
three-grade village schools into complete six-year primary 
schools. 

Having undertaken to prepare for universal compulsory 
education, the Ministry has been obliged to concentrate on 


teacher training. A number of special measures have been 
taken, including a four-year course based on the primary 
school (SGB) and an emergency course corresponding to the 
SGB but further accelerated. The student attends the 
course for two years and is then posted to a school, where 
he continues by correspondence study to complete the 
remaining two years of his course. These special measures 
are being carried out on a large scale. 

There are also other schemes of mass training of teachers. 
One is the ‘KP Kpkb' scheme which provides опе to two 
years’ of training, after which the students have to begin 
teaching while continuing their study with the help of a 
correspondence course of three to four years’ duration. 
There is the KGB scheme, which provides one year training 
after junior high school. It aims at preparing teachers for 
their work as teachers after one year of training and giving 
them a basis of knowledge on which they can build further 
by following written courses. The subjects taught are: Core 
subjects—education, practice teaching, Indonesian language, 
local language, English. Additional subjects—drawing, writ- 
ing, singing, handicrafts, physical education, arithmetic. 
Subjects treated only cursorily—biology/hygiene, geography, 
history, physics. Supplementary subjects—social studies, 
administration. 

The teacher is considered as a government employee and 
is paid in accordance with a national salary scale for the 
whole country. There is therefore no discrimination in 
status. The national salary scale is based on the educational 
qualifications of the employee, and on his responsibility and 
work; teachers, however, are always one step higher in 
salary scale than other government employees with the 
same educational qualifications. Each scale has a minimum 
and maximum figure; ordinarily the teacher can reach his 
maximum figure after 25 years of service. As is the case 
with other civil servants, after passing a health examination 
each teacher automatically becomes a member of the pen- 
sion scheme, to which he must contribute a certain percen- 
tage of his salary. The age for retirement is calculated on 
a sliding scale, based on age and years of service, and must 
be at least 50 years. The monthly pension is arrived at by 
multiplying the number of years of service by two, and 
paying this as a percentage of the last salary (thus an 
employee working for 25 years would receive 50 per cent 
of his last salary). 


Welfare services 


For this service a private institute, subsidized by the 
Ministry, has been established in Jakarta, with branches 
in the various provinces. School organizations, particularly 
of women, are members of the institute, whose income 
comes from contributions from members, donations from 
commercial and industrial concerns and State lotteries. The 
institute supports various forms of welfare activities by 
parents, teachers and educationally minded organizations. 
It encourages the community to build holiday camps and 
health resorts for children and teachers. The Minister of 
Education is the patron of the institute and there is a 
supervisory council, consisting of the general secretaries of 
the Ministries of Education, Health, Finance and Public 
Works. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


A well-conceived programme of preparing for the 10-year 
period of free and compulsory education, starting in 1961, 
is in the process of being implemented. i 

1. The steps taken towards the introduction of compulsory 
education are a national action to give meaning to the 
independence of Indonesia, only recently achieved. 

2. Compulsory education will be a sound basis for the fulfil- 
ment of the Pantja Sila, the five principles on which the 
State has been founded. Tae 

3. Compulsory education will be introduced within the 
shortest possible time, even if it entails exceptionally 
high expenditure and the mobilization of the whole 
society. 


4. In preparing the introduction of compulsory education 
all e within the country will be combined. The popu- 
lation should give its full support, and the Government 
will give guidance and aid. 

5. The measures taken to introduce compulsory education 
depend for their success mainly on (a) the mass traini 
of teachers within a short time; (b) the provision of school 
buildings for teacher training schools as well as for 
primary schools; (c) the supply of educational material, 

6. Compulsory education is essential for the achievement of 
prosperity and social justice for Indonesia. 

In time these goals will be realized, the leadership and vision 

that will be necessary are fortunately emerging; and the 

persistence which has characterized the whole independence 
movement since its inception will be applied to the problem 
of providing education bor all the children of all the people, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Indonesia. Ministry of Education, Instruction and 
Culture, Development of Education in Indonesia. Return to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Preliminary and incomplete 
figures for 1954/55 indicate a total enrolment of some 7.5 
to 8 million pupils in all types of schools. This would be 
somewhat less than 10 per cent of the total population. 
Total primary school enrolment in 1953 was about 6.6 
million. Partial returns from secondary schools, including 
vocational and teacher training schools, give a total enrol- 
ment of 508,000 pupils in 1954. Higher education, including 
teacher training courses, enrolled about 26,000 students. 
Different types of adult education courses were attended 
by 76,000 persons. The number of primary school teachers 
was ae at 112,000 in 1953, which gives an average 
ratio of 59 pupils per teacher. In government schools alone, 
the pupil-teacher ratio averaged between 60 and 65 durin 

the period 1950-53. In the same period of three years, total 
enrolment in government primary schools increased about 
20 per cent, and in government secondary schools about 
25 per cent. More rapid increases appear to have been 
registered in vocational schools, teacher training and higher 
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institutions, but the uncertain coverage of the enrolment 
makes comparisons difficult and hazardous. (See 
Table 1.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in the fiscal year beginning January 1953, from the budget 
of the Central Government only (not includin g expenditures 
of provincial governments, which are responsible for the 
financing of government primary schools) amounted to 
751 million rupiahs. This represents an average expenditure 
of less than 10 rupiahs per inhabitant. Total educational 
expenditures reported for 1951, including provincial ex- 
penditures, was 1,897 million rupiahs,! or about 25 rupiahs 
per inhabitant. Of the 1953 expenditures, as shown in 
Table 2, excluding 75 million rupiahs for capital expendi- 
ture, the largest part was spent on teacher training (33 per 
cent), followed by central administration (25 per cent), 
secondary and vocational education (16 per cent), higher 
education (11 per cent), adult education (7 per cent), and 
subsidies to private education (5 per cent). 


1. See: World Survey of Education, 1955 edition, p. 348. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year eu FER) i FG 
‘ol emale oti emale 
Pre-primary 
Government schools . " 1954/55 4 "T op жа ... 
Private non-subsidized schools n 1954/55 *583 *1045 xk *31 441 г 
Total. . ^ 1954/55 *587 ... ... ... 
moe . . ` 1953/54 14 st iuis 
” . $ A 1952/53 14 К> 4% 
” Я 1951/52 11 > UE f 
” ; 1950/51 11 oa du . 
Primary 
Government schools — . 5 1953/54 27 400 *96 407 d *5 935 752 
Private schools subsidized 100% ` " 1953/54 2 229 *7 807 a *380 481 
Private non-subsidized schools B 1953/54 *2 173 *7 534 *307 926 
"Totali: AB PCT sa q М 1954/55 27 400 100811 ... 6 231 438 
ES AG ЧЕ: i 1953/54 27 400 96 407 KN 5935 752 
” a cle Б . 1952/53 27 342 92933 m 5 597 045 
"a чет . 1951/52 24254 86 553 wee 25 609 485 ee 
” . 1950/51 224775 83 060 .. 24 977 304 
Secondary 
General 
Public and private junior high schools 1954/55 1 383 3*9 059 3*207 562 ... 
Public and privata s senior r high Ces 1954/55 251 3*4 486 tee 3*49 653 .. 
Total. . 1954/55 1640 3*13 545 m 55257 215 ... 
ie . 1953/54 315 4 848 Pn 99 325 wes 
irm . 1952/53 315 4452 vee 91 476 O 
” Er 1951/52 280 3 698 a 83 872 
» t expl js 1950/51 266 3364 E 19 363 ... 
Vocational * 
Technical schools. ВЕ 79А . 1954/55 257 *3892 T4 3*46 818 
Commercial high schools >. . . . 1954/55 179 3*1 687 ae 3524 268 
Domestic science schools e^ ` 1954/55 192 3*] 365 ce 3*19 715 
oue yaana эндо. A NO . E 4 ке 6 i 613 
ote зел» ү Mene! valises E 1954/55 632 7012 *91 474 
" i А . 1953/54 312 34 596 351 923 
" Bor eZ tte . 1952/53 346 33872 346 786 
dee ре" . 1951/52 271 2 882 36 630 
"9. 2 tero E 1950/51 222 2130 26 594 ... 
Teacher training 
Teacher training schools, type B. 1954/55 575 3*5 726 3 3*140 217 
Teacher training schools, type A. 1954/55 73 31179 CA 3*14 181 
Teacher training schools for pre-primary teachers А 1954/55 31 3*266 BE 3*2 225 
Teacher training schools for j Pt high sco] ру „фы? 1954/55 26 3*170 p 34494 
Siber Jencher ging school AT. ERE 18 Жош y» 2-2 2 
‘otal. . . à 1 723 T ... 25159 625 
es š . . 1953/54 525 33 834 393 977 
An $ б : 1952/53 589 3 265 ae 77 988 
асар iosi | | зв с | mm 
nd S . 9 A HAS 


1. Government schools only. 


2. Including data on government financed amalgamated private schools 


recorded as government schools. 


3. Incomplete data, covering from 50 to 90 per cent of the institutions. 


4. Not including schools directed by other 
of Education. 


inistries than the Ministry 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
o ape ea a institutions Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Teacher training 
B-I 1954/55 102 3*569 *3 491 
Bt comes ИО 199053 3 *19 mm 
'aining i 5 cee 
төс РЕ савы 1954/53 108 ... *4 060 m 
"Es H 1953/54 78 398 *2 100 
Hn 1952/53 61 154 2 005 
URS 1951/52 42 143 1240 
WR 1950/51 44 e 995 
General and technical 
University of Indonesia Н z 1954/55 1 8167 1118 
State University Gadjah Mada 1 1954/55 1 
Airlangga University... 1954/55 1 
Other public schools and academies 1954/55 17 
Private universities and schools 1954/55 22 
Total, “S ü 1954/55 42 
tu 1953/54 2 
hz 1952/53 2 
HUND 1951/52 2 
aa 1950/51 2 
Adult 
General knowledge courses, A . E 1954/55 973 6013 35 572 
General knowledge courses, B y š 1954/55 85 464 8627 
General knowledge courses, C 5 b 1954/55 4 21 169 
Adult education courses. | . y 5 1954/55 1105 3313 37 176 
Total... PER . . 1954/55 2167 9811 76544 . 
” . 1953/54 1594 7809 52 385 eve 
» А 1952/53 1 801 7 964 70 096 ... 
” . 1951/52 tes EA nie - 


1950/51 


5. Public universities only. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


(in thousand rupiahs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure! . 


A. Current expenditure MEUS 
Central administration | ` 
Pre-primary education 

imary education! 

Secondary education 
Vocational education 
Poacher IT 

igher education 
Special education 
Adult education ТЕ 
Subsidies to private education 

ther current expenditure 


B. Capital expenditure . . 


1. Not including expenditures of provincial governments for primary 


education, 
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170 800 


751 600 
676 300 


75 300 


БЕЛЕНЕ 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 21,794,000. 

Total area: 629,345 square miles; 1,630,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 35 per square mile; 13 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 rial = 0.31 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


HISTORICAL 


The Organic National Education Act of 31 October 1911 
lays down the principles governing the organization of 
school education. Articles 3 and 5 state that public edu- 
cation is compulsory in Iran. 

The Higher Council for National Education was set up 
under the Law of 11 March 1922 for the purpose of pro- 
moting the extension of education and the development of 
scientific establishments. 

The Law of 5 September 1927 prescribes measures for the 
development of schoolchildren’s physical and moral 
potentialities, 

The Teacher Training Act of 10 March 1934 authorizes 
the establishment of new, and the expansion of existing, 
primary and senior teacher training schools, contains 
directives for the training of primary and secondary teachers 
and lays down the qualifications for their appointment. 

The kindergarten regulations and syllabus approved on 
7 November 1933 by the Higher Council for National Edu- 
cation prescribe the entrance conditions, the functions and 
duties of principals and the subjects to be taught. 

The primary school regulations, approved on 30 October 
1934 by the Higher Council, lay down the functions and 
professional duties of the staff and the rules with which 
pupils must comply. These regulations have recently been 
amended by the council. 

The primary education curriculum, approved by the 
Higher Council on 21 December 1937 specifies the aims to 
be pursued and the subjects to be studied. 

The Compulsory Public Education Act of 28 July 1943 
makes primary school attendance compulsory, specifies the 
duration of the course, gives authority for the revision of 
the primary school curriculum, confirms that schooling is 
free, lays down the conditions for the building of new 
schools, the establishment of primary teacher training 
schools in towns where none exist and the introduction of 
courses for the training of assistant teachers and makes 
regulations for the recruitment, promotion and remuner- 
ation of teachers. 

At its meeting on 3 November 1943 the Higher Council 
approved the expanded programme of rural studies for the 
fifth and sixth years of the primary course. 

The Law of 1 July 1954 fixes the sum of 2,500 rials per 
month as the minimum salary for teachers. The Law of 
December 1954 on the increase of teachers’ salaries makes 
provision for higher rates for teachers on the establishment. 

At its meeting on 19 November 1955 the Higher Council 


IRAN 


School year: from end September to early June. 


Prepared by the Iranian National Commission for Unesco in 
October 1956. 


approved the technical and vocational training syllabus for 
the fifth and sixth years of primary education. 

At its meeting on 15 July 1956 the council completed 
and approved new kindergarten regulations of a kind more 
appropriate to current requirements and needs. These 
regulations provide, in particular, for a new service to deal 
specifically with kindergartens. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Under the Iranian constitutional law, the Government is 
responsible for establishing publicly managed schools for 
the purpose of giving effect to the articles referring to 
compulsory education. Authority is also given for the 
opening of private schools provided they conform to the 
law and to the regulations of the Ministry of Education, 
Under the terms of the relevant article, all primary or 
secondary educational establishments are under the direc- 
tion and supervision of the Ministry of Education. 


Aims 


The essential aim of primary education is to arouse and 
develop the child’s full physical, intellectual, moral and 
religious capacities, to ensure his personal happiness and 
the prosperity of the society in which he lives. A second 
object is to familiarize him with economic and social life in 
its various aspects. 


Compulsory education 


Although the Organic Education Law of 31 October 1911 
mentions compulsory and primary education in Iran, it was 
not until the promulgation of the Law of 28 J uly 1943 that 
provision was made to give effect to that requirement. 

Under the terms of the latter law primary education is 
spread over a six-year course. The Ministry of Education 
is responsible for the preparation and publication of text- 
books required for compulsory schooling. The children of 
economically handicapped families may be issued with 
classbooks free of charge. 

Until such time as the country has been endowed with 
an adequate number of public primary schools, the Ministry 
of Education will encourage the development of private 
schools. In the allocation of subventions it will be guided 
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by the results obtained by individual schools in the leaving 
certificate examinations and by the number of pupils 
excused school fees. Н 

Parents are subject to a fine for neglecting to send their 
children to school. 

The Ministry of Public Health and the local government 
authorities co-operate with the Ministry of Education in 
health matters and the building of new schools. 

Tn the design of new buildings full weight must be given 
to considerations of climate, health, etc. Public philanthropy 
has contributed largely to the building and expansion of 
schools in all parts of the country. й 

The Ministry pays teachers’ salaries and other 
expenses, the expenses of teacher training establishments 
and the salaries of teachers assigned by the Ministry to 
private primary schools as a form of assistance to them. 
The cost of new school construction is, however, a charge 
upon the inhabitants and landowners of each of the edu- 
cational territorial divisions. 

The regulations for the application of the compulsory 
public education law ne the construction of an 
adequate number of primary schools for each district. 

The wie of Education has opened primary teacher 
training schools and special courses in the provinces for the 
training of teachers and assistant teachers; those taking 
either form of training receive a living allowance. Upon 
completing their studies they must serve for a specified 
period as teachers in a primary school. 

One of the objects of the law is to encourage graduates 
from the primary teacher training schools to make teaching 
their career so as to meet the coun "s need in this respect. 
Owing to shortage of staff, however, the Ministry is con- 
strained to enlist new teachers at the beginning of each 
school year. 

Children suffering from a physical or other handicap may 
be excused school attendance by the Ministry but, needless 
to тау, only on production of a medical certificate or other 
suitable evidence, 

During the school year, the enrolment was 823,980 
children, spread over 28,953 pri classes. For financial 
Teasons it has not yet been possible to make the compulsory 
schooling law fully effective. 


Administrative pattern 


The structure of educational administration is shown in the 
diagram on page 559. 


Finance 


Schooling in public primary schools is free of charge and 
пешат р istry i Education. The 

ys the primary teachers” ies (70 
of the dun Vote in 1956), tds pp set 
Notwithstanding 


i : money grants and b 
m the services of teachers available a them. It 4 


responsible for the training of teachers in the 

teacher training school and defrays the costs of the erection 
and upkeep of school buildings and the Provision of schoo] 
supplies and other technical equipment. 

The Government provides funds for the supply of books 
free of charge to children of poor parents, but the normal 
tule is for the pupils themselves to buy what they need 
(books, exercise books, pens, etc.). The Government contri» 
butes to the acquisition of audio-visual media by primary 
schools through gifts of books and teaching material. 

The private schools are granted government assistance 
upon certain conditions and this contributes appreciably 
to their enlargement and improvement. The rate of such 
assistance is highest for the fifth- and sixth-year classes, 
Private schools are required to pay their own teachers and 
they charge their pupils monthly fees at rates fixed by the 
school itself, 


Supervision and control 


The Inspectorate-General of the Ministry of Education 
supervises the management of schools and their educational 
standards. In addition to 30 Ministerial inspectors (appointed 
by the Minister) who submit reports to the Secretariat- 
General on assignments allotted to them by the Minister 
or the Under-Secretary, the inspectorate-general is organized 
in three divisions—technical, admi rative and social, 

Technical inspectorate. This consists of four commissions 
and a number of inspectors (72 in 1956). The commissions 
deal, respectively, with courses, curricula, school books, 
and teaching materials. The commissions’ decisions are 
notified to the head of the technical inspectorate who passes 
them on to the departments concerned and, where appro- 
priate, to the Minister of Education 


The responsibilities of the technical inspectorate are: 
inspection of class work; supervision of annual and final 
examinations; satisfying themselves as to the observance 
of the rules and regulations affecting schools; inspection 
of school supplies (books, laboratory equipment, educational 


5, etc.); supervision of the standards observed in the 
private schools; consideration and review of reports and 
projects relative to teaching methods; submission of reports 
on kindergartens; and consideration of reports from the 
provincial technical inspectorates, 

The inspectors give advice to teachers, review pupils’ 
school report cards and submit reports to the head of 
the technical inspectorate, They are classified in three 
grades: 

Grade 3 inspectors must be not less than 35 years of age, 
Possess the baccalaureate or the primary teacher training 
school diploma, have had not less than ten years’ service 
—five to have been passed in teaching—be conversant 
with school inspection problems and have good service 
records. 

Grade 2 inspectors must hold at least the licence and have 
had not less than two years’ service or, if not in possession 
of the licence, have had five years' service as Grade 3 
inspectors, 

rade 1 inspectors must hold at least the licence or have 

d seven years’ previous service as Grade 2 inspectors. 

Technical inspectors are appointed and promoted by a 
board consisting of the Directors-General of Education and 
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School Inspection in the Ministry of Education, the head 
of the technical inspectorate and two other inspectors. The 
board draws up a list of candidates satisfying the required 
conditions and submits it to the Minister who takes the 
final decision, . 

The head of the technical inspectorate is appointed on 
the instructions of the Minister and works under the 
Director-General of School Inspection who has direct access 
to the Minister of Education or the Under-Secretary. 3 

Administrative inspectorate. This comprises three sections 
and 45 inspectors who are responsible for the administrative 
and disciplinary supervision of pupils and teaching staff, for 
ensuring compliance with the financial and administrative 
regulations, and for supervising the management of charit- 
able foundations. 

Administrative inspectors, like technical inspectors are 
classified in three grades. 

Social inspectorate. This likewise consists of three sections 
concerned respectively with meetings, lectures, dramatics, 
concerts and athletic competitions; curricula and relations 
with parents; and staff conditions and staff welfare ques- 
tions (social insurance, co-operatives, еїс.). 

The responsibilities of the social inspectorate are: the 
organization and supervision of school meeti s, lectures 
and dramatics; organization and conduct o: meetings, 
ceremonies, anniversaries, and other commemorations 
appointed by the Ministry of Education; assistance 
to primary and secondary teachers and non-teaching 
staff; management of social insurance, co-operative 
business, ete. 

The social inspectorate also deals with the distribution 
of books and clothing to necessitous upils and payment 
of their fees. Latterly, it has пей a the distribution 
of dried or hot milk in schools. It also shares in the organi- 
zation and supervision of summer camps and provides 
living accommodation or building sites for teachers. The 
head of the social inspectorate is chosen in the same way as 
the heads of the technical and administrative inspectorates, 

The inspectorate of the Ministry of Education has under 
its orders other services such as the school health service 
—for pupils and teachers—the service for pupils called to 
the colours, the statistical service, the archives service, 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 561 shows the relation of the prim: 
school to other types of schools in Iran, рш 


Pre-primary schools 


The kindergarten service, instituted recently under the 
regulations approved on 15 July 1956 by the Higher Council 
for National Education, is designed to supervise the work 
of kindergartens and the education of the children attending 
them and to give guidance to the teachers, 

The kindergartens (koudakestan) are open only to children 
between the ages of 3 and 6. Classes must not consist of 
more than 25 pupils and children attend normally for three 
hours, never more than five (two in the morning and three 
in the afternoon). Kindergartens must have an ample play- 
ground and healthy, well-lighted and well-equipped class- 
rooms. 

A special course was started in 1955 at Tehran for the 
training of kindergarten teachers and educators. The in- 
structors are university professors and qualified specialists, 
The course lasts nine months. The subjects taught are; 
care of young children’s health; child psychology; up- 
bringing of children; rules of behaviour: drawing and hand 
work; physical exercises; religious instruction, 

The Ministry of Education has plans for the establishment 
of model kindergartens both in Tehran and in the provinces. 
In the capital itself there are already numerous kinder- 
ie fitted out with appropriate teaching equipment and 

ollowing well-tried methods. The Ministry of Education has 

accordingly decided to invite each year a number of kinder- 
garten teachers from the provinces to visit the Tehran schools 
and attend lectures s pecially organized on their behalf. 

The purpose of the rins Aia is to train children under 
6 to take their first steps in observation and in the develop- 
ment of their physical and mental capacities. Children learn 
to obey, ask and answer uestions, observe, listen, submit 
to discipline and acquire the background for understanding 
the subjects which will be taught them in primary school. 

The koudakestán is not merely an educational establish- 
ment but, in a sense, a home where children begin to learn 


registry, eto. to live with others in a healthy and cheerful atmosphere. 


GLOSSARY 


dabestan: primary school. 

dabirestin: general secondary school, with 
course comprising a lower cycle of core 
subjects and an upper cycle of speciali- 
zation (see sho'beh riyázi, sho'beh адаы, 
sho‘beh tabi’i). 


dáneshsárá-ye 


secondary school for girls with general 
subjects and practical training in home 
economics area. 

dábirestàn-e keshávarzi: vocational second- 
ary school of agriculture, sho‘beh tabi 

dáneshsárá-ye ^ keshávárzi- specialized 
teacher training school for teachers of 
agriculture. 
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móghaddamáti: 
training school, 

honárestán: vocational training school for 
industries and trades, 

honárestán-e bánová, 

d o school for wom: 

dabirestán-e ;fanni-ye dokhtárán: vocational koudakestán; pre-primary school, 

sho"beh адаы: literary 
Cycle of general secondary school. 

sho‘beh riyázi: mathematics course in 
Upper cycle of general secondary school, 


in: vocational training 
en's occupations, 


tübi'i; natural science course in 
upper cycle of general secondary school. 
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The syllabus includes: games not calling for heavy 
muscular effort; practice in conversation and the recitation 
of children’s rhymes; simple stories; love of country and 
respect for its emblems; respect for parents and family, 
friendship and comradeship, order and discipline; straight- 
forwardness and frankness; hand work designed to develop 
taste and initiative and adjusted to the capacity of the 
individual child, first steps in arithmetic. 

The programme is a happy combination of amusements 
and exercises in which the child learns to үү аран 
is concentrated on arousing interest, avoiding fatigue 
encouraging the children to do better. 

Iranian kindergartens use Montessoriand Froebel methods, 
The growing number of children attending them is proof of 
the success achieved in this sphere, 

Children are medically examined once a month. The 
general directives given by the inspectors of the School 
Health Administration are duly carried out. The principals 
are required to provide among other things healthy and 
nourishing light meals. 

At present only one kindergarten in five is under public 
management, the others being private. Expenses are covered 
by the monthly fees paid by parents, 


Primary schools 


The normal primary education course is six years, but in 
most country schools it is limited to four; the Persian word 
for ‘class’ is used to designate the lessons, the classroom 
and study in general. A start is being made with the intro- 
duction of тосын 

and agricultural training in country schools. 

‘here are a certain number of co-educational primary 
schools and provision has heen made by the Government 
for the establishment of special schools for children who 
belong to religious and racial minorities in Iran, 


Payment authorities. Classes in Primary schools are 
Enrolment takes place at the beginning of each school 


7 October. From 23 September to 21 November, and from 
20 February to 5 June, lessons are from 8 to 11.30 a.m. 
zm. Between 22 November and 
om 8.30 to 11.35 a.m. and from 
2 to 4 p.m. In the first-year class, children attend school 
in the mornings only. 

In addition to Friday, which is a weekly holiday, schools 
are closed from 21 March to 3 April for the feast of Novruz, 
on two other national holidays and on 12 religi 
fast days. The summer vacation is from 6 June to 7 Sep- 
tember and, in the hotter areas, from 22 June to 22 Sep- 
tember. 

Children may enter primary school at the age of 7. The 
maximum ages up to which they may be retained in any 
class are the following: Class 1, 9; Class 2, 11; Class 3, 12; 
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principal for all matters affecting his class, 

Private schools follow the same curricula and use the 
same textbooks as public primary schools, They are super- 
vised by the technical, administrative and health inspec- 
torates. 


Curriculum and methods. The table on the nextpageshowsthe 
number of hours per week assigned to each subject taught 
in primary ак 
The Ministry of Education is planning to equip all fifth. 
and sixth-year primary school classes to give six hours 
thorough technical and vocational training a week, but at 
resent the appropriate equipment is available only in a 
limited number of schools. In rural areas the object would 
be to give lessons in modern farming, accompanied by 
practical demonstrations to enable the pupils to derive the 
maximum benefit, 


Year 


Subject 


lst 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 


Koran and catechism . 

Object lessons and hygiene 

Persian and ethics ^. , 

M LY ii > 
ithmetic, geome! 

History and geography 


music 


I-Illalzll 
-w--lelZzis 
EIE 
Itin m je rer rere 


Ë As regards the teaching of the alphabet, a variety of 
methods are practised but that most commonly used is the 
Baghtshéh-Ban system. In girls’ schools the curriculum 
includes the rudiments of home craft and child care. 

The State religion taught in the schools is Mohammed- 
anism, but pupils belonging to minority confessions are 
excused religious instruction, 


Examination system. Up to and including the third year 
Promotion is based on satisfactory class work. After the 
ird year pupils have to take tests at the end of each term 
and sit an examination at the end of the school year. 
Placing is as follows: 0-6, very poor (Category 1); 7-9, 
poor (Category 2); 10-13, fair (Category 3); 14-17, satis- 
factory (Category 4); 18-20, good (Category 5). 
Pupils whose average mark for class work is not below 
0 are promoted if they score 7 or over in arithmetic, 
spelling, Persian, readi > and civics in the annual exami- 
nations. Those scoring less than 7 in any one of these 
subjects are Tequired to sit a further examination at the 
beginning of the next school year. В 
The examination for the primary school leaving certifi- 
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cate (Gavahinameh Sheshessáleh Ebtédáhi) is taken at the 
end of the sixth year of the primary course. Tt is supervised 
by the Ministry of Education. Successful candidates are 
awarded a diploma which entitles them to enter a secondary 
school. 

Primary schools maintain *individual files? which contain 
all relevant particulars of each pupil's conduct, work and 
progress. 


Teaching staff 


Appointment, conditions of service, transfers. Teachers are 
either ‘established’ or ‘on contract’. Established teachers 
must hold a diploma from the primary teacher traini 
school, on leaving which they are required, under the 
compulsory public education law, to serve three years as 
teachers in a public primary school. Teachers on contract 
must have passed both parts of the baccalaureate. If there 
is a shortage of qualified candidates, the local services of 
the national education authority recruit teachers among 
those who have passed the first part of the baccalaureate 
in the first instance and thereafter among holders of the 
leaving certificate of the first cycle of secondary education. 
A teacher serving on contract can be transferred to another 
town only if he holds the qualifications required for the 
new post. Women teachers (wives, daughters and sisters of 
civil servants under the necessity of conforming to the 
latter’s official movements) are not subject to this require- 
ment. Teachers on contract may become established after 
a specified period of service. 

Primary school teachers with eight years’ service or 
secondary school teachers with three years’ service are 
eligible for appointment as principals of primary schools; 
they must not be less than 30 years old. 

To avoid over-centralization, the provincial national 
education departments have been invested with a certain 
measure of financial and administrative autonomy (granting 
leave of absence, appointments, allocation of allowances). 

Primary school teachers are required to do 28 hours of 
teaching a week. 

Salaries and promotions. Under the Law of 1 J uly 1955 
the salaries of in-service teachers must not fall below 12,500 
rials per annum. In practice the minimum monthly salary 
actually paid is in the neighbourhood of 2,500 rials. 

Established teachers are graded in two categories: 
(a) assistant teachers, with a basic monthly salary of about 
660 rials; (b) full-fledged teachers with a basic monthly 
salary of about 960 rials. 

Each category is sub-divided into 10 steps. For promotion 
from one step to the next the minimum periods of service 
are: steps 1-3, one year; steps 4-6, two years; steps 7-10, 
three years. М 

Under the Law of 2 December 1954, promotion is accom- 
panied by an increment amounting to approximately one- 
third of the basic salary for steps 1-5, one-fifth for steps 6-8 
and one-sixth for steps 9 and 10. Senior and assistant 
teachers are eligible for an allowance amounting to not 
more than one-third of the salary of step 1 of their category. 
In practice, the monthly salaries of established teachers 
range from 2,500 rials (step 1) to 9,612 rials (step 10) and 
those of assistant teachers from 2,500 rials (step 1) to 6,642 
rials (step 10). 


Teachers on contract are graded in three categories, by 
a Decree of November 1948: (a) holders of the primary 
school leaving certificate, with a basic salary of 540 rials 
a month, and eligible from the second year of service for 
10 successive increments at the rate of 120 rials a month; 
(b) holders of the first cycle secondary education certificate, 
with a basic salary at a monthly rate of 660 rials and eligible 
for 12 subsequent increments at the rate of 150 rials amonth 
from the second year of service; (c) holders of the bacca- 
laureate with basic salary at a monthly rate of 840 rials 
and eligible for 15 subsequent increments, from the second 
year of service, at the rate of 200 rials a month. 

Holidays and authorized leave of absence. The only long 
leave to which teachers are entitled is the summer vacation, 
except on approved special grounds when they may be 
granted one month’s leave with pay- 

Sick leave with full pay may be granted for not more than 
one year, but those undergoing treatment for tuberculosis 
or psychiatric disturbances remain on full pay till cured. 

Incapacitation—retirement. Teachers obliged to cease 
work as a result of physical incapacitation, nervous 
exhaustion or psychiatric disturbance may be granted a life 
pension equivalent to one-third of their leaving salary. 

Should such incapacitation, nervous exhaustion or mental 
trouble be attributable to their service they may be granted 
a life pension equivalent to two-thirds of their leaving salary. 

Teachers pay monthly the equivalent of 7 per cent of their 
monthly salary into the pensions fund, the pension being 
computed by multiplying the equivalent of one-thirtieth 
of the leaving salary by the number of years’ service. 

They may retire after 20 years’ continuous service or 
25 years’ broken service. The Government may retire a 
teacher with 30 years’ service on his attaining the age of 65 
and teachers are retired automatically at 70. 

The pension paid to a deceased pensioner’s family is the 
equivalent of half the pension payable to him during his 
life. If a teacher dies before reaching pensionable age, the 
Government pays his heirs a lump sum equal to one-third 
of the total monthly payments into the pension fund. 

Teachers discharged for administrative reasons or as a 
result of the suppression of their post draw a maximum of 
two-thirds of their last salary if between steps 1 and 6, or 
one-third if between steps 7 and 10, pending reappointment. 

The salaries and allowances of teachers in private schools 
are regulated by the latter. 


Welfare services 


The most important of these is the School Health Adminis- 
tration. This comes directly under the Minister of Education 
and its head is appointed with his approval. Doctors and 
heads of provincial services are appointed on a competitive 
basis on the proposal of the head of the health adminis- 
tration and with the approval of the Ministry of Education, 

There are 24 medical inspectors in the school health 
services of Tehran and its suburbs. In the chief towns of 
the territorial sub-divisions and other local government 
areas the school health services are for the time being in 
the hands of the physicians of the provincial health service. 

The School Health Administration is responsible for 
detailing medical inspectors to visit school premises and 
satisfy themselves that the health regulations are observed, 
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complete the personal record cards and examine teachers 
and pupils with a view to isolating any suffering from 
contagious disease. 

Inspections are made not less than once a month in 
primary schools and kindergartens. 

Each pupil has an individual health record card, which 
is kept in the school office. The principal also sends in a 
weekly report to the School Health Administration on the 
condition of any sick pupils. 

Pupils suffering from a contagious disease are hospitalized 
forthwith for treatment. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The principal problem at present occupying the attention 
of the Ministry of Education and of teachers is that of 
developing the faculties of the pupils so as to ensure their 
personal happiness and the prosperity of the society in 
which they live. The Directorate of Teaching is striving 
to mould children in terms of contemporary social require- 
ments, cater for their need for activity, promote the spirit 
of initiative, and turn their physical and moral capacities 
to account. 

Great efforts are being made to teach primary school 
pupils the rudiments of the manual and mechanical trades 
and crafts and to fit them for life by imparting practical 
as well as theoretical knowledge. 


The Ministry of Education is also seeking to expand 
instruction in farming and has even established, for the 
purpose, a number of agricultural teacher training schools 
and public farm schools, the first for the training of teachers 
and the second to provide theoretical and practical in- 
struction in the various branches of agriculture, prepare 
country children for their future business in life and 
inculcate a love of the land. 

The Ministry of Education is anxious that the fullest use 
be made of the technical and audio-visual aids supplied to 
schools. It is especially interested in the showing of edu- 
cational films in schools, the publication of suitable booklets 
and the widest possible use of modern teaching equipment, 

This aim can be attained only by a strenuous effort and 
itis for the teachers and the friends of education to see that 
the project is crowned with success. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954/55, there were 
approxemataly 920,000 students enrolled in institutions of 
all levels of education. This represented about 4 per cent 
of the total population of the country. Of this school-going 
population, pre-primary and primary schools accounted for 
185,000 pupils or 85 per cent; about 125,000 or 14 per cent 
were enrolled in secondary and vocational schools; ap- 
proximately 9,000 or 1 per cent attended institutions of 
higher education (including teacher training colleges and 
universities). 

For this year, the total number of girls enrolled is not 
known, but at pre-primary and primary level the pro- 
portion of girls was slightly under 30 per cent and in general 
secondary, 23 per cent. 

The total number of teachers amounted to more than 
37,000: pre-primary and primary accounted for 30,000 
(about 80 per cent) with a proportion of 33 per cent women; 
secondary and vocational 6,800 (about 18 per cent) with 
18 per cent women teachers in general secondary schools; 
and in the institutions of higher level there were about 550 
(about 1.5 per cent), 4 per cent being women teachers, A 
comparison of these data with those for 1951/52 shows 
considerable progress, 
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The total school-going population increased by 24 per 
cent. The pre-primary md primary level showed a rise of 
20 per cent; in secondary and vocational levels enrolment 
increased by 49 per cent; and in institutions of higher 
education by 45 per cent. During this period the proportion 
of female enrolment showed an increase of 4 per cent in 
pre-primary and primary schools and 2 per cent in the 
general secondary level. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Although the five year average 
enrolment figures indicate a steady increase from 1930 to 
1954, the enrolment and number of schools show a remark- 
ably steep increase between the years 1947 and 1949. The 
explanation of this feature is not known. From 1930 to 
1947 enrolment on the whole showed a steady increase but 
with some fluctuations for the years 1932-35 and again from 
1941 to 1944. Related to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, the primary enrolment ratio for the 1950-54 
period is 2} times higher than that of the 1935-40 period. 
It may be noted that the pupil-teacher ratio which was 23 
in 1930 varies considerably for some years although it 
decreases again in 1954 to 26. The proportion of women 
teachers rose from 24 per cent in 1930 to 43 per cent in 
1944 and then declined to 32 per cent in 1954. (See Table 2.) 


Public expenditure on education. No complete data are 
available, but for the fiscal year beginning 21 March 1954, 
the total expenditure on education was 2,500 million rials, 
being about 120 rials per inhabitant. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Uis sta e ered 
gtr Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
P Nd. EN 1954/55 98 439 420 059 221 
ol. EA B Yu * 7 3 
” . E 1953/54 115 365 350 5344 1730 
= . 1952/53 Een TE de Жө» ae 
» o E E 1951/52 73 146 128 3773 2422 
Е à 3 1950/51 „Бе 3d Gs s s 
Primary 
Public elementary schools ix alt . 1954/55 3610 
Public primary schools . SA Ё ene 2961 28 648 9075 719427 209200 
bvare кезка зе PA ES ç Teas с 912 385 58 139 19 597 
Total . y "P LR ve : 1954/55 6273 29 560 9 460 778 166 228 797 
wet. nace Е 5 . 1953/54 5959 27903 9009 746 473 212 643 
mid «hn cua E ae a! 1952/53 5 675 24 539 7 999 730 793 187 814 
ИГ N IL sa à 5 1951/52 5400 22204 7804 650 355 168 929 
TE e EY. : 3 1950/51 Bi x fs D T. 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools ү ë 1954/55 460 
Public lyceums . . am - | 1954/55 19 ORAL ES PASA. E 
AD. HL schools E я 15095 n 201 64 23 210 6 635 
ivate lyceums Е TIN . 
Total zi ikia] ig E Я 1954/55 632 6 503 1188 122 675 28 238 
М ео te vc ` 1953/54 510 6 168 1088 119 337 27453 
” rn 4 . 1952/53 se. S AT 101 140 au 
” B . = E 1951/52 411 4451 162 82 097 17140 
» . . . . 1950/51 ... ... s... . 0 
Vocational 
Public technical schools al . 1954/55 19 230 62 1733 541 
avs ee schools ie Sat 5 1954/55 19 38 — P ... 
ORE. AS ` a > 1954/55 38 268 ... 1 ... 
TFT ere M = š 1953/54 „Ж M vis eae .. 
e ms al É 3 d 1952/53 «i рУ Ban ... 
W A PERS OU. T а 1951/52 wee T 1410 ... 
et Lol Span : ы 1950/51 dis š A ЖУ 2 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Sos VES training college 155 1 du ` IA 
ol . B . . . . . . 1954; ... 
XA A ЕУ, А . 1953/54 1 106 5 348 ... 
w W . . . . 1952/53 1 102 2 431 
» PA s s 7 5 1951/52 1 106 3 535 
Brown . BE a . 1950/51 1 97 3 541 ... 
General and technical 
і ЕМ NUS OR ONE с 1954/55 22 7818 Ya 
Posies AM ya ЖАУ P š MD M. 1954/55 5 } 421 13 455 e 
"Total (€ iur Karo у orem Deae W quc oe рне 1954/55 27 421 13 8273 . 
è . > > . E д . . . . 1953/54 ... 368 6 7963 .. 
suns OAS gil sae S Pen Br 1 | 1952/53 "d 365 4 7424 ze 
Eye o oe А. онна ur Bo ` | 1951/52 366 3 5 532 ы 
EX Aes eom en . Sio Yt САА, 1950/51 390 4 4961 
=: S [a ES PA AA 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


"Teachers Puj Estimated 
Year 2 uus, | eld population 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | ( (oleada > 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,200,000. 

Total area: 171,600 square miles; 444,442 square kilometres. 

Population density: 30 per square mile; 12 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population 5 years old and over (1947 census): 
89.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The Kingdom of Iraq comprises the three former Ottoman 
provinces of Baghdad, Basra and Mosul where, until the 
first world war, the Turkish system of education prevailed. 
With the British occupation of these areas came the dual 
system of schooling, which lasted until the independence 
of the country in 1921. 

Reference to education in the Constitution adopted at 
the time was limited to the right of minorities to establish 
their own schools. Article 16 stated that ‘the various 
communities have the right to establish schools to educate 
children in their own language in the interest of its preser- 
vation, provided that this is in accordance with the general 
directives to be established by the educational law’. At the 
same time the school pattern was reorganized to provide 
a unified system, which was later finalized by the Education 
Law. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Education Law was first passed in 1929 and was later 
revised in 1940 to meet the changing needs of the country. 
It specified a minimum age of 6 years for admission to the 
primary school and a six-year duration for the primary 
course. Education at this level is free everywhere and 
compulsory in areas where sufficient facilities exist. 

The extent to which compulsory attendance is enforced 
is as yet comparatively limited. In this respect there isa 
tendency to follow the recommendation of the Educational 
Inquiry Commission of 1931, which was headed by Paul 
Monroe and which advised that ‘a natural growth as far 
as possible upward from the people themselves will have 
better and more lasting consequences than a forced growth 
working downward from the government and through 
compulsory-schooling laws’. At the same time, the staff and 
school space available make it impracticable, for the present, 
to enforce attendance over the whole country. 

The law defines the aim of primary education as being 
‘to provide all Iraqi children of both sexes .. . with a basic 
education and culture which would make them good 
citizens, sound in body, mind and conduct, and to discover 
their capabilities and aptitudes so as to guide them 
accordingly in their work’. This question of guidance was 
further emphasized in 1956 when the Ministry of Education 
decided on the extension of vocational schools at the 
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Official exchange rate: 1 dinar — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Prepared from sources listed in the bibliography and from 
information supplied by the Iraqi National Commission for 
Unesco in May 1957. 


secondary level, thereby making the selection of pupils who 
have completed their primary education more widespread. 
Among other provisions, the law also prohibits the teaching 
of what may lead to the corruption of character or of 
anything that may be of a disruptive or destructive nature. 

Until 1951 the administration of education was highly 
centralized, with the Ministry dealing with every aspect of 
staff, buildings, curricula, etc. In the last few years, how- 
ever, measures have been taken to hand over increasing 
responsibility to the provincial authorities, especially at the 
primary school level. The diagram on page 569 shows the 
administrative pattern of the educational authority. 

The provincial authorities administer within their areas 
the funds allotted for primary schools. Although these funds 
are still mainly derived from the Central Government, the 
trend towards greater local responsibility for education is 
constantly gathering force. Assistance in the form of 
primary school buildings is also forthcomin from the 
construction pro, e of the Development Board. 

'The proportion of funds devoted to primary education 
has been constantly increasing, amounting in recent years 
to as much as 60 per cent of the total government expendi- 
ture on education. The proportion of the national budget 
spent on education has also increased in recent years and 
is approximately 17 per cent. 

Administratively Iraq is divided into 14 provinces, each 
of which has a director of education. Certain matters such 
as the appointment and transfer of teachers, the formulation 
of the curricula and the approval of school textbooks, 
remain the responsibility oF the central authority. The 
Minister has the authority to dismiss education personnel 
subject to the provisions of the employment regulations of 
the civil service. In the case of senior officials and teachers, 
such action is subject to the approval of the Council of 
Ministers. 

The supervision of primary schools is entrusted to 
inspectors attached to the provincial offices. Their reports 
are submitted both to the provincial directors and to the 
inspectorate-general of the central authority. There are also 
a number of administrative inspectors responsible for the 
non-academic aspects of supervision. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 571 shows the organization of the 
school system. 
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At the pre-primary level most schools are privately 
owned, and the education authorities are more concerned 
for the time being with the primary school proper. The few 

ublic pre-primary schools enrol children at the age of 4 
for a two-year period. No official syllabus is prescribed and 
teachers are free to choose their own subjects and teaching 
methods. 

The six-year primary school caters for children between 
the ages of 6 to 12 plus. The common practice is to have 
separate schools for boys and girls, although there exists 
a type of co-educational primary school. Some village 
schools for boys accept girls where no schools for girls exist 
or where they are only incomplete ones. 

The majority of primary schools are public establish- 
ments. Private and foreign schools may be set up only after 
the written permission of the Ministry of Education has 
been ааба Iraqi children are prohibited from enrolling 
in foreign primary schools since the law specifies that 
primary education is a responsibility that can be exercised 
only by Iraqis; the guardian of any child failing to observe 
this is liable to a heavy fine or imprisonment for a period 
not exceeding six months. Every private school must sub- 
mit to the Ministry, a month before the beginning of the 
academic year, a statement of its assets, annual budget, and 
a breakdown of expected income and expenditure. The 
appointment of head teachers is dependent on the Ministry's 
approval, and for the teaching of history, geography, civics 
and Arabic, only teachers appointed or seconded by the 
Ministry may be employed; their salaries, however, must 
be met by the schools at a rate not exceeding that paid to 
other teachers in the same school. The teaching of these four 
subjects must be in Arabic and must comply with the 


curricula and textbooks prescribed for government Schools, 
Textbooks for other subjects must receive the Ministry's 
approval. Private schools are subject to the Ministry’s rules 
and regulations concerning examinations and are compelled 
to close on public holidays. 

The following table shows the weekly periods devoted to 
each subject in the various primary school classes: 


Periods per week in Grade 
Subjects DS — oss 

Es aem Sven 

Religion and Koran . " А 4 4 К] 3 2 3 
Arabic language and penmanship 1 12 10 10 6 & 
Lo OTT X o. — — — — 6 6 
Arithmetic . . . 6 6 6 6 5 5 
Object lessons and hygiene 2 2 2 2 17 Ж 
Geography and history — — 4 4 4 4 
[orals and civics . . . =- =- — 1 І 
Drawing and manual arts . . 3 3 $74 ^M 
Ph vues education and singing . 4 3 3 2 25 1 
Totals. . . 30 30 32 32 32 32 


The broad aim of the curriculum is to diffuse general 
culture among the new generations and provide them with 
qualities which would enrich and benefit their future lives. 

Courses in agriculture are given in rural schools, gardening 
in urban schools, and home economics for girls. The curi- 
culum as a whole is thus flexible enough to allow for 
differences in the needs of urban and rural children while 
retaining the over-all aim for all children. In the northern 
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GLOSSARY 

Mem al-ma'arif: Minister of Edu- 15. Мади gua ену al- 24. Ra'is mufatisht al-madáres al-ibtidá- 

. "а : Director- al of Cult "iyah: i ec f Pri 
2. М, at take: Onion cr hohe! is ctor-General ol ural н, Chief Inspector of Primary 
ister, — Am n 16. Mudir al-bi'thát wa ta‘adul al-shahá- 25. Mudir i'dád al-mu'allimin: Director 

3 н al-istishári: Advisory Coun- dat: ara of Scholarships and Edu- of Teacher Training. i 

um z cation: alifications. 26. Mudir mukáfahat al-ummiyah wal- 
4, ide al-tanfidi: Executive Coun- 17. Mudir MAR al-fanniyah wal- ta'lim. erar ix "Director of Funda- 
Pt, ct 3 imtihünát al-‘émmah: Di у ion; Li К 
5. al-Majma al- ilmi: Science Academy. Technical iren sa cae ER cos s 
6. Me «АЕО арта агу al-sanawi: aminations, 27. Mudir àl-üthár al-kadimah  al-'ám: 

бади al m Vene of Directors- 18. Mudir al-tarjamah wal-nashr: Director Director-General of Antiquities. 
z ann io uuu жү? of Publications and Translations, 28. Mudir al-tarbiyah al-badaniyah: Direc- 

^ ist 4 ps Grif al-àm: Director- 19. Mumayiz al-tabádul al-thakafi: Compt- tor of Physical Education. 
8 ш: of Education, roller of Cultural Exchanges. 29. ‘Amid kulliat al-hukük: Dean of the 
y ш al-dátiyah: Director of Per- 20. Mudir al-ta‘lim al-thánawi al-“am: Law College Main 
. 87 í Director-General of Secondary Edu- 30, “Amid дат al-mu'allimin al-'aliyah: 
9. € al-mabáni: Director of Build- 2 Mid eo SN ha ka SO Dean of the Higher Teacher Training 
NEU М -ta‘lim al-fanni -mihani: College. 
10. Matte eras Director of Pur- Dies of Technical and Vocational 31. Amides kulliat al-Malikah‘ Aliyah: 
А S 3 lucation, i * 

11. al-Mushawir al-huküki: Legal Adviser. 22. Mudir al-ta'lim al-ahli wal-ajnabi: 32. gat at seen ee Sean of 


12. Mudirü ma‘arif al-alwiyah: provincial 


directors of education. cation, 


13. Mumayiz al-hisabat: Comptroller of 23. Mudir al-ta‘lim 


Accounts. 
14. Mumayiz al-ras@ il wal-awrak: Compt- 
roller of Registry and Archives, 
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cation, 


Director of Private and Foreign Edu- 


[ alibtidà'i al-'àm: 
Director-General of Primary Edu- 


the College of Engineering. 

33. “Amid kulliat al-tijárah wal-iktigüd: 
Dean of the College of Commerce and 
Industry. 

34. “Amid kulliat al-adab wal-"ulüm: Dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. 


WAZIR AL-MA-ARIF 


al-Maktob al-khas 


ol-Mojlis al-tanfidi 


Mudir 


al-ma'àrif al-àm 


Mudir al-dátiyoh 


Mudir al-shu'ün 
al-thokófiyah 
alm 


(D 


Mudir ol-bi*thàt 
wa to'ëdul 
al-shahadat 


Mudir al-mabáni 


al-Mushàwir 
ol-hukúkT 


Mudird mo'àrif 
al-alwiyah 


Mumoyiz 


ol-hisabët 


Mumayiz 
ol-rosë!il 
wal-owrák 


Mudir ol toriomoh 


wal-nashr 


Mumoyiz 
al-tabadul 
ol thokafi 


Mudir ol-ta:lim 


al-thànawi. ol-*àám 


@) 


Mudir al-totlim 


al-fanni wol-mihani| 


@) 


ol-ahli wal-ajnabi 


Mudir al-ta*lim 


@ 


Mu'tamar mudiri 


al-Majmo- al-ilmi dn <= 
al-ma'árif al-sanawT 


Mudir ol to-lim Mudir ol-áthár Mudir ol-tarbiyah 
olibhidà'i al.«óm al-kadimah ol-:ám ol-badaniyah 


Ro'is mufatishi “Amid kulliat 
al-modaris | 
ol-iblidó'iyah 


al-hakúk 


G3) G9 "Amid dár 


Mudir сава 
al-mu'allimin 


cl-muollimin cl^óliyoh 


26) 
Mudir mukófaho! *Amidat Kullior 


al-ummiyoh É 2 
wol-to'lim ol asósi тйк PAliveh 
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‘Amid kulliat 
cl-handasoh 


*Amid kulliat 
ol-tijaroh wal-iktisad 


*Amid kulliat 


ol-ádáb wol-'ulüm 
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provinces of Iraq, where Kurdish is the predominant 
language, instruction at the primary level is given in 
Kurdish instead of in Arabic. ñ 

Promotion from one grade to the next in the p 
school is dependent on a pass mark of 50 per cent for each 
subject in the end-of-year examination. On successfully 
completing their primary studies, pupils may proceed to 
any of the vocational schools. To be admitted to the 
academic lower secondary level, the pupil has to pass the 
public primary examination. 

Primary school teachers are civil service officials. In 
appointment, discipline, dismissal and retirement, they are 
subject to the same rules and regulations as other civil 
service officials. Retirement allowances are calculated on 
the basis of half the average salary of the final seven years 


Ministry of Education are governed by a separate adminis- 
scale comprises 16 
grades, of which the lowest is 8 dinars and the highest 
100 dinars as basic salary per month. Primary school 
teachers cannot go beyond the tenth grade, with a monthly 
salary of 40 dinars. Promotion from one gue to another 


teachers appointed to outlying districts; other allowances 
are paid for cost of living and dependants. Salaries are the 
same for men and women teachers, 

Primary school teachers are appointed from among those 
who have completed the three-year training course which 
follows the lower secondary school. In certain cases pupils 
are admitted to this course after completing the primary 


school but in such cases the period of training is extended 


which qualifies them to teach at the primary level, A 
Ass also qualifies 
successful ‘trainees to teach in primary schools. Short in- 


them to finance housing projects and in organizing special 
courses. 


Baghdad an eye clinic, a dental clinic and a small hospital, 
Grave cases are taken to the hospitals of the Traqi health 
service. Some of the teachers’ colleges have their own 
doctors and nurses who perform the double function of 

roviding health education and medical care to the students, 
Schoolckildren are examined at least once a year. In 
districts where no school doctor exists this examination ig 
carried out by the doctors of the Traqi health service, No 
child is admitted to school without a certificate of vacoi- 
nation against smallpox. Treatment and vaccination are 

rovided free of charge, and hospitalization is free for 
Баа students. In cases of epidemics, compulsory free 
vaccination is provided, 

The provincial authorities supply school children with 
meals and milk, and in the case of poor children, with 
clothing. The central authority provides books free of charge 
for poor children, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


related to other factors, e.g., land tenure, large tribal 
: Saee ; ME Š 
population, sparse distribution of the population in certain 
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GLOSSARY 


al-dawrat al-tarbawiyah: teacher training 
course, 
al-diniyah al-thénawiyah: secondary school 


madrasat al-funün al-manziliyah: vocation. 
al secondary school of domestic science, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Д - on che madrasat al-muf in: vocational A. Theology. 
ү curriculum emphasizing religion training school for police officers, B. башад and economics, 
Ш and law. e E madrasat al-mumarridat: vocational train- C. Law. 
-handasah al-sinà iyah: engineering. ing school for nurses, D. Agriculture. 
dar al-mu allimin al-ibtidā iyah: teacher at al-muwazafin al-sihhiyin: voca- E. Police college, 
oid aw i ды xe ing school for health officials, F. Military college. 
: ; at. al-sinà ah: : T: : £ 
к adabi: ee TAS at upper e TELS optimal ts y = Vereor ee == 
„ Seneral secon lary schoo! madrasat al-tijārah al-i‘dadi. - = х i ў 2 
tdadiyah “ilmi: Science course at upper tional besonders, elec І сот pein 
general secondary school. madrasat al-zira‘ah: vocational ‘secondary K edicine, > 
пагон аре primary н school of agriculture, š r Platina су and chemistry. 
ma had al-funiin al-jamilah: vocatio: mutawassitah: lo . tistry. 
training school of fine arts, School. MT it mae? N Vanes science. 
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Madrasat 


al-ahdath Ibtidá'iyah 


School examination 


Public examination e 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Iraq. Ministry of Education and Principal Bureau 
of Statistics. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1949-53. For the school year 1953/54, 
enrolment in all educational institutions reached a total of 
335,000, not including 30,000 adults enrolled in schools for 
iliterates and evening elementary schools. Thus about 
7 per cent of the total population were going to school. 
Of the school-going population, 84 per cent were enrolled 
in pany schools; 15 per cent in secondary, vocational 
and normal schools, some 1.5 per cent in institutions of 
higher education. The di portion of girls enrolled was 25 per 
cent in primary schools, 20 per cent in secondary schools, 
37 per cent in teacher training schools and colle; es, 12 per 
cent in other institutions of higher education. There were 
12,500 primary and secondary school teachers, of whom 
less than one-third were women. The average pupil-teacher 
pos was 29 in primary schools and 17 in general secondary 
schools, 

Compared with the school year 1949/50, there was an 
increase of over 40 per cent in primary school enrolment, 
over 50 per cent in secondary school enrolment, a slight 
increase in teacher trainin; schools, but a slight decrease 
in other institutions of higher education. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that primary school 
enrolment has increased eightfold since 1930, but related 
to the estimated child population 5—14 years old the average 
primary enrolment ratio for the period: 1950-53 is still less 
than 20. The duration of primary school is six years. There 
has been a steady increase in the average size of schools, 
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from 108 pupils per school in 1930 to 181 pupils per school 
in 1953. The proportion of girls increased from about 20 per 
cent in 1930 to 25 per cent in 1953. There has also been a 
continuous increase in the proportion of women teachers, 
from 19 per cent in 1930 to 33 per cent in recent years. 
The pupil-teacher ratio has fluctuated between 22 and 31, 
averaging between 28 and 29 in recent years. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to 6.8 million 
dinars, averaging about 1.4 dinars per inhabitant. Of this 
amount, 60 per cent was spent for primary education, 27 per 
cent for secondary education including teacher training, 
1.2 per cent for vocational education, 6 per cent for higher 
education, 5 per cent for central administration and other 


expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in dinars) 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure 6 786 927 
Central administration . 292 359 
pes E ана $ t, e 4 092 He 
ondary education and teacher training . 1838 
Vocational education . . , . X . 83 443 
ipe education .9 i nudos aso 416 958 
expnditue |... , ,. , 63 567 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1949-53 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
w Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . . . . . . . . 1953/54 1451 8819 2749 258 333 62 530 
Private primary schools ©. tte tay ge Se PE 1953/54 98 702 375 22 045 7065 
A ees TANE рү 1953/54 1549 9521 3124 290 378 69 595 
IE A wt ОША CE: at ae 1952/53 1420 8 660 2 827 243 755 58 122 
э ал ЖМА э 50 * » 1951/52 1307 1813 2 566 216 885 51349 
э, „ж. ke дәр чыр ee CUM Ë". КЕ 1950/51 1229 1116 2382 203 106 49 630 
mit «Жр ЭЛЕШ, тур NS Res E 1949/50 1194 6 349 1712 196 334 48 476 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary and intermediate schools . . ` 1953/54 268 1720 535 34810 814 
Private secondary and intermediate schools... . 1953/54 126 959 122 11 653 1130 
Total, + peewee Foe д Loos ee ok АМА 1953/54 394 2679 657 46 463 9274 
” . nia О: 1952/53 364 2334 568 40 567 7893 
"CELL LEM 34 IND 1951/52 324 2012 448 33 768 6 337 
ИТТ hoy Rs е СЕ 5 1950/51 308 1 796 427 32 443 6 027 
m” `... Tiled ng ERRE tas ИКЕ 1949/50 292 1499 327 30 300 5696 
Vocational 
Public technical schools. . . 5 P 1953/54 5 10 — 604 — 
Public agricultural school . . AR Son Š 1953/54 1 52 — 87 — 
Public institute of fine arts . . . "nal AK x 1953/54 1 27 4 338 25 
Public schools of domestic science — . — . : . 1953/54 5 199 199 273 273 
Public secondary police school . . . . . 3 1953/54 1 B " 115 — 
Public nursing school and health officials school . c 1953/54 2 ae sins *100 
Total.  ; 2.2 1 hee. rp ӨЛК vo 2 . 1953/54 15 2348 2203 1*1 417 
ME >, 1% C . 1952/53 15 2338 2203 11 192 
» A A мум 1951/52 4 2333 2203 11066 
” . 4 — e emer peo Ne 1950/51 1 2333 1203 11071 å 
” o» . E, SAA AS 1949/50 11 2333 2203 11 030 ... 
Teacher training 
Public training schools for men taas 1953/54 : 64 12 623 — 
Public training schools for women... 095 1953/5: ^ 240 240 
Public training courses for emergency teachers. . . . 1953/5: 7s 14 2 881 245 
Total. . ; " cma р» 1953/54 14 78 14 1744 485 
hae te pee Mae, bos б e 1952/53 14 58 14 1391 258 
A A IS O a Me" Np a 1951/52 п 56 12 1 550 347 
” . 31-213 1950/51 п 53 п 1 489 460 
^ hn A ACA ç 1949/50 п 48 10 1673 466 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public higher teacher training college SEN oL ТУСЫ, 1953/54 H 89 822 
Queen's Aliya College, public s arcet qve oF 1953/54 1 70 369 
TA se GU SAP ЕС Зы DA 1 PS 1953/54 2 159 1191 
We RA UM MS es Ж INS 1952/53 2 U^. 1180 
(9 v D a av, » > Кем ш» 1951/52 2 1085 
” Eu qh sodes Marti les ds 1950/51 2 1048 
БИГАТ уе = he Ss 1949/50 2 їз Y 977 


1. In addition, there were promotional traini 


courses for members of 


the police force with an enrolment in 1953/54 of 34 students in the 
higher officers’ course, 31 students in inspectors’ courses and 43 


students in course of training as constables. 


2. Not including teachers of the secondary police school and of the 
nursing and health officials schools. 
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N Teaching staff 
Level of education and type of institution ü Total Fou 


General and Technical 


Colleges of law, arts and sciences, commerce and economics Я 
College of 


Colleges of medicine, dentistry and of pharmacy and chemistry 
College of theo! 


er police college =. . 5. . . . 
ca of agricalturo and of veterinary surgery 


Students exc oUt 


Wis SONA MURR У Н 
Sek at a bak Sse Se 1950/51 
AAAS) er. ERIS АНАК nes: УЙЫМ И ie | var 
Adult 
Schools for iterates |: as Ns 
Elementa: evening 101 


/54 
1952/53 
1951/52 
1950/51 
1949/50 


Estimated 


enrolment | child population | Trimmer 
(thousands) | (5-14 years old) ratio 


(thousands) 


1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 
3 
4133 30 
4343 30 
4511 30 
4947 30 
5098 31 
5429 32 
5627 32 
6096 32 
6509 32 
6749 32 
a 

33 

8660 33 
9521 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,909,000. 

Total area: 27,136 square miles; 70,282 square kilometres. 

Population density: 107 per square mile; 41 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 18.3. 

National income (1955 estimate): 459 million pounds. 


HISTORICAL 


The system of national education was established in 1831 
for the purpose of assisting local patrons (clerical and lay) 
in providing elementary schools and supplying them with 
trained teachers, on the principle that in schools in receipt 
of such aid children of different religions would be afforded 
combined secular and separate religious instruction, without 
interference with the religious tenets of any pupil. 

From the beginning, however, many national schools 
catered for children of one denomination only and, in 
practice, the right to establish and obtain aid to such 
separate denominational schools was gradually admitted. 

"Today, the great majority of national schools are de- 
nominational schools, the local manager (in whom the direct 
control of the school is vested and who is usually a clergy- 
man), the teachers and the pupils being of the same religious 
denomination. State grants are made without distinction as 
between the various denominations, towards the building, 
reconstruction and equipment of schools, and for the pro- 
vision of salaries and other emoluments paid to teachers. 

On the establishment of a National Government in 1922, 
the system, which had been hitherto directed by a Board 
of Commissioners, came under the control of the Minister 
for Education of Sáorstat Éireann, and since 1924 has been 
administered, together with other State educational services, 
by the Department of Education. 

The programme in operation in national schools from 
1922 to June 1926 was drawn up by a conference of edu- 
cationists convened by the Irish National Teachers' Organi- 
zation. The main features of this programme were a 
concentration on a comparatively small number of essential 
subjects and an insistence on the Irish language and the 
history and geography of Ireland as essential parts of the 
curriculum. 

In 1926, a new programme, of a less restricted character 
and drafted by a representative conference convened by 
the Minister for Education, was introduced and continued 
in operation until 1934 when it underwent certain modifi- 
cations. This conference was known as the second National 
Programme Conference. 

In 1950 a Council of Education was constituted “to advise 
the Minister, in so far as pertains to the powers, duties and 
functions of the State, upon such matters relating to 
educational theory and practice as they think fit and upon 
any educational questions and problems referred to them 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Irish pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 
School year: early September to end June (minimum 190 days). 


Prepared by the Irish Education Department and communicated 
in July 1956 by the Department of External Affairs. 


by him’. Its members, nominated by the Minister, are 
persons having experience as managers, headmasters or 
teachers of the different kinds of schools, or persons 
connected with the universities or other cultural and 
educational bodies. The first report of the council, which 
dealt with the function of the primary school, and the 
curriculum to be pursued in the primary school from the 
infant age up to 12 years of age, was submitted to the 
Minister in June 1954. Its findings and recommendations 
are at present being examined by the Department. 

In 1952 the summer vacation period was extended by 
two weeks, the total annual vacation thus becoming 10 
weeks or 50 school days. 

In 1954 the Minister introduced a scheme whereby it is 
open to the principal teacher of any national school to set 
aside one half-day each week for free instruction in extra- 
curricular subjects and activities. A wide choice of subjects 
was offered, the principal ones being drama, music, nature 
study, Irish dancing, ке) history, etc. The scheme was 
adopted, however, in only a s number of schools and 
its results are at present being examined. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The fundamental principles underlying the educational 
system of Ireland are set out in Article 42 of the Consti- 
tution: 

1. The State acknowledges that the primary and natural 
educator of the child is the family and guarantees to 
respect the inalienable right and duty of parents to 
provide, according to their means, for the religious and 
moral, intellectual, physical and social education of their 
children. 

2. Parents shall be free to provide this education in their 
homes or in private schools or in schools recognized or 
established by the State. 

3 (i). The State shall not oblige parents in violation of their 
conscience and lawful preference to send their children 
to schools established by the State, or to any particular 

e of school designated by the State. 
d. The State shall, however, as guardian of the com- 
mon good, require in view of actual conditions that the 
children receive a certain minimum education, mor: 
intellectual and social. 

4. The State shall provide for free primary education and 
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shall endeavour to supplement and give reasonable aid 
to private and corporate educational initiative, and, when 
the public good requires it, provide other educational 
facilities or institutions with due regard, however, for the 
rights of parents, especially in the matter of religious and 
moral formation. 

5. In exceptional cases, where the parents for physical or 
moral reasons fail in their duty towards their children, 
the State as guardian of the common good, by appropriate 
means shall endeavour to supply the place of the parents, 
but always with due regard for the natural and impre- 
scriptible rights of the child. 


Aims 


The aims of primary education in this country are to provide 
a certain minimum standard of education for all children 
between 4 and 14 years of age, and to lay a foundation for 
continued education in the case of those proceeding to post- 

rimary schools and courses when the primary stage has 
Кл completed. 


Compulsory education 


A new School Attendance Act was enacted in 1926. Under 

the provisions of this Act attendance at a national school 

or other suitable school is required of every child of 6-14 

years ee age who is not validly excused on certain defined 

ounds. 

E Section 4, subsections (1) and (2) of the Act are as follows: 

‘1. The parent of every child to whom this Act applies shall, 
unless there is a reasonable excuse for not so doi: , cause 
the child to attend a national or other suitable school on 
every day on which such school is open for secular in- 
struction and for such time on every such day as shall 
be prescribed or sanctioned by the Minister in respect 
of such day. 

*2. Any of the following shall be a reasonable excuse for 
failure to comply with this section, that is to say: 

*(a) that the child has been prevented from attending 
school by sickness; 

*(b) that the child is receiving suitable elementary edu- 
cation in some manner other than by attending a 
national or other suitable school; 

*(c) that there is not a national or other suitable school 
accessible to the child which the child can attend 
and to which the parent of the child does not object 
on religious grounds to send the child; 

*(d) that the child has been prevented from attending 
school by some other sufficient cause.” 

The provisions of the Act apply throughout the State and 
are enforced by school attendance committees in the county 
boroughs of Dublin, Cork, Limerick and Waterford and the 
Borough of Dun Laoghaire. Elsewhere, the Act is enforced 
by members of the Garda Siochana (police force). A child 
of statutory school age may not be so employed as to inter- 
fere with his attendance at school. A section of the Act 
enables the Minister to order the application of its provisions 
“to children or any class of children who have attained the 
age of 14 years and have not attained the age of 16 years’, 
power being given to limit such order to a particular area 
or to instruction in one or more specified subjects. 
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No serious difficulty is encountered in enforcing ë euler 
attendance at school. Education at national schools 2 !ree 
while the fees charged by vocational schools are co xx P ara- 
tively low. In the areas where school attendance coma © tees 
function, parents or guardians of the offending chid "ay 
be called before the committee and, in the great п za. O "y 
of cases, this is usually sufficient. In the other ae =s à 
domiciliary visit by a Garda has the same effect, Thee Act 
enables proceedings to be instituted in the district O *X1l5, 
but such proceedings are not taken until a warning za @ tice 
shall have been served on the parent. Normally the w-za-x-xx1ng 
obviates the necessity for prosecution. On convicta<>=™ in 
court a fine may be inflicted. In serious cases the cour жазау 
order the child to be sent to a certified industrial sca o F or 
may order the child to be committed to the care of a re E za tive 
or other fit person named by the court. 

There are no major difficulties in the асһіеуете жа t of 
universal primary education. In the minority of cases vw Ex«re 
children reside outside the statutory distance frorxx the 
nearest suitable school (two miles for a child betwee xx the 
ages of б and 10 and three miles for a child of 10 tœ — X4, 
provision exists in the Department's Regulations fox- he 
establishment of State-aided transport services to coxa wey 
such children to school. Similarly State-aided boat serv- ices 
convey children, to whom a school is not readily acces 3 E> Же, 
from the islands round the coast to suitable schools. A 
minimum of 10 children is normally required to warrant the 
establishment of transport and boat services but in exc«-«*gp- 
tional cases a lesser number is frequently accepted. 


Finance 


No special taxation is levied to meet expenditure on prima га жу 
education. The salaries of the teachers are paid entire ly 
by the State from monies voted by Dail Eireann (Parlia- 
ment) out of the central fund each year. Expenditure om 
the heating and cleaning of schools is met partly from State 
funds and partly from local sources. The school manager is 
responsible for making arrangements for the collecticora 
locally of such funds in supplement of the State grant as 
will enable the school premises to be properly cleaned xac 
the classrooms adequately heated in cold weather. The State 
grant is based on the average attendance at the school = жа «X 
the manageris recouped within prescribed limits: (a) one halt 
of the certified aid in cash or kind provided by local parties 

in respect of the provision of fuel; (b) one half of the certifi ed 
aid in cash provided by local parties in respect of the cost 

of cleaning the schoolrooms, setting and lighting fires, 

washing floors, cleaning walls, etc.; (c) one half of the 

certified aid in cash ur Pila provided in respect of the cose 

of cleaning the out-offices. 


Buildings. State grants amounting to at least two-thirds of 
the cost are paid in respect of the building or reconstructà cy xq 
of national schools, the balance of the cost being provide A 
from local sources. In necessitous areas, the entire cost Maz. 

be borne by theState. No grant is, however, allowed towards 

the purchase of the site, which must be provided by the 

manager. Since the war considerable progress has been ma ale 

in the building of new schools and the replacement Op 

reconstruction of old and worn out premises. The nex 

schools which are being erected in all parts of the count 
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are planned in conformity with modern ideas in school 
architecture and compare favourably with those in other 
countries. They are attractive in design and have up-to-date 
heating arrangements. Covered play shelters and concrete 
play spaces are standard features. In largerschools assembly 
halls are provided which afford facilities for educational and 
cultural activities associated with the schools—physical 
education, lectures, concerts, dramatic work, the showing 
of instructional films, etc. National schools are normally 
vested in local trustees who are responsible for the main- 
tenance and repair of the premises. Works of improvement 
or extension are, however, eligible for State grant. Some 
schools are vested in the Minister and some of the older 
schools are owned by local parties. The figures for the year 
1955 are as follow: vested in trustees, 2,895; vested in the 
minister, 380; non-vested, 1,597; total, 4,872. 

Non-vested schools are privately owned and built without 
State grants. The non-vested schools are however gradually 
being reduced in number as they are replaced by new pre- 
mises which are vested in trustees. Normally non-vested 
schools are not eligible for grants in aid of improvements 
but exceptions are made in certain cases. 

During the 10-year period 1946/47 to 1955/56 inclusive 
grants amounting to a total of about £9,500,000 were 
sanctioned by the Department for the erection of 592 new 
schools, for the enlargement of 106 schools and for the 
improvement of 2,822 schools. 

No State contribution is made towards the cost of 
providing or maintaining private schools. Fees are charged 
to the pupils by the conductors of private schools but 
attendance at national schools is free. 

There are two main classes of national schools: (a) classifi- 
cation schools in which the teachers are paid personal 
salaries by the Department; (b) capitation schools which 
consist of convent and monastery schools and to the 
conductors of which grants are paid by the Department 
at certain rates based on the average attendance of pupils. 
A minimum staff of recognized teachers, which may include 
lay teachers, must be employed. 

On 30 June 1955 there were 428 capitation schools and 
4,444 classification schools recognized by the Department. 


Supervision and control 


The inspection of national schools is conducted by the 
Department’s inspectorate which consists of a chief inspec- 
tor, three deputy chief inspectors, eight divisional inspectors 
and 52 district inspectors. There are also one head organizing 
inspector and four organizing inspectors of musical 
instruction; one head organizing inspector and four 
organizing inspectors of kindergartens; one head organiz- 
ing inspector and eight Organizing inspectors of domestic 
economy. 

The main functions of the inspector are to examine and 
report on the work of the teachers in the schools and to 
advise and encourage the teachers in better and more 
systematic methods of teaching. His other duties include: 
investigation of questions arising from the establishment, 
building, or continuance of the recognition of schools, or 
the appointment of teachers; investigation of complaints 
against teachers or managers; checking of school records; 
work in connexion with examinations—preparatory col- 


leges, training colleges, primary school certificates, etc. ; 
organization work in Irish-speaking districts. 

Inspectors are recruited almost entirely from the ranks 
of practising teachers by means of a qualifying examination 
in Irish (oral and written), English and mathematics. 
Candidates who pass this examination are interviewed by 
a selection board nominated by the Civil Service Com- 
missioners and including a representative of the Depart- 
ment, usually the chief inspector. A candidate must hold 
an honours university degree or its equivalent or be a 
serving national teacher with a university degree or its 

ivalent or with the Department’s higher certificate in 
Trish (Ard-Teastas Gaeilge). He must have an excellent 
knowledge of Irish and a good general knowledge of edu- 
cational affairs and of the social and cultural life of the 
people. He must have at least three years’ practical 
experience of teaching. A knowledge of musicis desirable but 
not essential. His practical experience as teacher is supple- 
mented by a period of training with a district inspector. 

The inspection of the work in a school is done through 
(a) a general inspection of the work of the individual teacher 
or teachers, (b) incidental visits paid to the schools. Annual 
visits by the inspector, for the purpose of a general inspec- 
tion, are obligatory in the case of teachers on probation and 
of teachers whose work is considered to be unsatisfactory, 
advance notice of such inspection to be given to the teacher 
and the manager. Six months’ notice of a general inspection 
is given in the case of a teacher whose work has been ob- 
served by an inspector to show a serious deterioration. 

A teacher may appeal to the Department against an 
inspector’s report. A Board of Appeal appointed by the 
Minister and consisting of a chairman and two other 
members (including a representative nominated by the 
Irish National Teachers’ Organization) examines the appeal, 
the reasons submitted therefor, and the observations (on 
the appeal) of the inspector who furnished the report. If 
satisfied that a prima facie case for the appeal exists, the 
board suggests to the Minister the name of a divisional 
inspector (or, if necessary, an inspector of higher rank) for 
dealing with the appeal, and, finally, makes a recommen- 
dation to the Minister in regard to the action to be taken 
on the report of the second inspector. 

Up to 1948 the work of teachers was assessed under one 
of three headings—highly efficient, efficient or non-efficient. 
Since then only two ratings are in use—satisfactory or not 
satisfactory. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 579. 


Pre-primary schools 


The Department’s regulations provide that no child under 
4 years of age may be allowed to attend a national school 
or be enrolled as a pupil therein. The average child enters 
the national school at about 5 years of age. It must be 
remembered, however, that the majority of the schools are 
rural schools and that rural schools are not always con- 
yeniently near to the homes of children of tender years. 
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‘Pre-school education’ as such is not a feature of the 
system of education of this country, but provision therefor 
is made in respect of children in the 4 to 6 age-group 
in infant schools and in the junior departments of publie 
elementary (i.e. national) schools. There are in addition 
some private kindergarten schools in the larger centres of 
population which cater for infants in the 3- to 4-year age- 

oup. 

In the case of the former group of schools the salaries of 
the teachers are paid by the State; in the latter (private 
schools) the salaries are paid by the conductors and fees are 
charged to the pupils. 


Primary schools 


As previously stated, attendance at school is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years. A child may, however, 
commence attendance at a national school at the age of 4 
and may continue to attend until he reaches the age of 18. 
No differentiation is made between urban and rural schools 
in this respect. 

The education of handicapped children is provided for in 
special schools. There are, for instance, schools recognized 
and aided by the Department for the deaf and dumb, 
schools for the blind, for the mentally deficient, for epileptic 
children and for children suffering from the effects of polio- 
myelitis, cerebral palsy, etc. There are also orthopaedic 
hospital and sanatoria schools. The salaries of the teachers 
in these special schools and heating and cleaning grants are 
paid by the State. Grants for special equipment are also 
allowed and bonuses are paid to teachers holding special 
qualifications in the particular type of education required. 

In the ordinary national school, the terms ‘class’ or 
*standard* (rene) are used and generally they are syno- 
nomous. A fairly large school will have an infant class and 
Standards 1 to 8, or nine classes in all. The maximum size 
of a class is not fixed by rule, but the staffing of a classifi- 
cation school is based on the average attendance or average 
enrolment. In a capitation school the minimum staff is based 


or so has resulted in some schools in the cities bec 18 
overcrowded, and infant classes in particular have E» = obl 
unduly large in some cases. Taking the country as a wh е, 
however, the average number of pupils per teachex” —— 
follows: average attendance 31; average enrolme x © 1. 
There are about 830 one-teacher schools and 2,740 TW: 
teacher schools in the country, representing 17 per села E and 
56 per cent respectively of the total number of prin 
schools. When the average attendance of two small вс: HOW 
situated within three miles of each other falls below a cer tain 
figure an investigation is held to determine whether tha "WO 
schools should be amalgamated. Various local factors 16 
taken into consideration, e.g. the distances of the honoa e= of 
the pupils from the next nearest school, the nature o£ th 
terrain and the prospect of a sufficient number of p» xx p» ils 
being available in future years to warrant continued =ê- 
cognition of the school or schools. A central school m œ- y _ be 
built in replacement of two schools not more than ze few ` 
miles apart. 

While the small one-teacher school may be regarded as 
having certain disadvantages, it fulfils a very useful func On 
in rural areas by catering for the educational needs of the 
scattered population of the agricultural community. 

The programme is the same for rural and urban sch ol 
but a rural bias is given to education in the former scho <> Ёз. 
The Irish language occupies a specially important place =m 
the curriculum. In July 1948 a revised programme fær 
infant classes was issued. An introductory note states = 

‘The aim of the infant school is to provide the atmosphere 
and background in which the child's whole personality na zzv 
develop naturally and easily. It should therefore takse 
cognizance of the child’s interests, activities and speech 
needs, and utilize them to the full in aiding and directing 
such development. 

‘The present programme positively integrates with this 
a further aim, that of giving to young children, from Engla = а= 
speaking homes a vernacular power over Irish at an ame 
when they are most adaptable and imitative and when thea 
vocal organs are plastic. Where the teachers аге sufficien tly- 


on the average attendance for the preceding calendar year. 
The rapidly expanding house-building programme in 
Dublin, Cork and a few other areas during the last 10 years 


qualified the aim should be to reach a stage as early as 
possible at which Irish can be used as the sole language of 
the infant school. 


ma S S S me e O а 


agricultural school: vocational training 
school of agriculture. 

apprentice training: part-time trade train- 
ing school, 

continuation school: vocational secondary 
school with technical, rural, commer- 
cial or domestic science courses. 

infant department: pre-primary classes 
attached to national school. 

manual and trade teacher training school: 
specialized teacher training course for 
teachers in vocational schools of trades 
and industries. 

national school: State-aided primary 
school with infant department and 
lower secondary top, covering period 
of compulsory schooling. 
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GLOSSARY 


Preparatory college: State general second- 
ary school for pupils intending to 
become primary teachers, 

school of art: vocational secondary school 
of fine arts with preliminary course 
leading to teacher training and diploma 
course at higher level. 

school of domestic science: upper vocational 
secondary school of domestic science 
with course in housecraft followed by 
teacher training. 

secondary school: general secondary school. 

training college: teacher training college. 

vocational and technical schools: vocational 
secondary and vocational training 
schools with full-time pre-employment 
courses, part-time courses for appren- 


tices and in some cases sections fox 
training teachers, 


UNIVERSITY EKACULTIES AND INSTITUTIO INS 
OF EQUIVALENT STATUS 


=пгшошшәош> 


Arts. 


. Science. 


Medicine. 


. Agriculture. 


Commerce. 
Law. 


. Veterinary medicine. 
. Engineering. 


Architecture. 


+ Other faculties, 
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“As to method, a high degree of unity should characterize 
the work as a whole; the teaching should have a blend of 
realism and imagination, and every effort should be made 
to create within the school the normal activities and 
experience of the child’s world.’ 

School books. A list of books sanctioned by the Minister 
for use in national schools is published for each school year. 
Managers may select the books to be used in their schools 
for the purpose of secular instruction from the list of 
sanctioned books, and every Reg teacher is required 
to submit to the local inspector, before the end of the 
school year, a list of the books proposed to be used in the 
school during the next school year. The special approval 
of the Minister must be sought for the use of books which 
are not included in the sanctioned list. 

Since 1939 there is in operation a limited scheme for the 
provision of free books (readers and textbooks) for necessi- 
tous children in the second and higher standards of national 
schools. ^ 

School year. The school year starts on 1 July and finishes 
on 30 June in the following year. Fifty school days or 
10 weeks vacation in all are allowed in the school year. 
About a week is taken at Easter, 7 to 10 days at Christmas 
and the balance during the summer months, normally in 
July and August. The school must be kept in operation for 
a minimum of 190 days, unless, for some exceptional cause, 
e.g. epidemic illness, this is not possible. The school day 
starts at 9 or 9.30 a.m. and finishes at 2.30 or 3 p.m. 


Curriculum and methods. The official Programme of Primary 

Instruction sets out the curriculum for national schools. 

Except that there are two languages included there is little 

difference between it and the curricula of other countries 

in Western Europe. 

In general, it is obligatory on primary schools to adopt 
this curriculum, but sanction may be sought from the 
Department for alternative programmes. Managers are 
encouraged to submit such alternative programmes, which 
should be arranged to suit the localities in which the schools 
are situated. 

Modification in the curriculum is permitted according to 
the needs of the smaller schools, 

1. Obligatory: Trish, English (in Standards 2-8, optional in 
Infants and Standard 1), arithmetic, algebra, and geo- 
М (in certain types of schools), history, geography, 
needlework (girls), music. 

2. Optional: rural science (or nature study), drawing, physical 
training, cookery or laundry or domestic economy (girls), 
manual instruction (boys). 

Algebra and geometry are optional in small schools and 
in all classes taught by women teachers. 

The folowing is a specimen time-table for a three-teacher 

Pare school (i.e. a school with boys and girls in attend- 

ance). 

The same curriculum is laid down for rural and urban 
schools, but a rural bias is given to the work in rural schools 
through lessons in conversation and in reading (in both 
languages) and through the teaching of rural science in 
some schools. 

Methods for the teaching of the various subjects are 
suggested in a series of Notes for Teachers, published by the 
Department. Teachers are allowed considerable liberty in 
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APPROXIMATE WEEKLY TIME-ALLOTMENT 


(in hours) 
— s >n Ca9 —_ 
Standards 
Subjects 
Infants 1 2 3 4 5108 

Hea si 6 7 7 7 7 6 
English . . . 2 3 3 $ 353 —3 
еш a: + буе 2 6 5% ЕД 34 a 

o ¿sap a 1 
Geograph’ caedi — = = i i 1 
Music m lal al ч - 1 1 1 
Drawing . . . 1 1 1 
Needlework . . — 1 2 2 2 2 
Nature study . . — — — 1 1 1 
Handwork „кф 14 
Daip ane Re Ps” ç + ee 

Total hours . . 15 20 20 20 20 20 


Note. The periods allotted to recreation and lunch interval, and to 
religious instruction are not included in the above table. 


the choice of method, but in the teaching of Irish they are 
expected to use the direct method, or some other method 
which is caleulated to produce an equal degree of proficiency 
in conversation. 

The only differences in curriculum because of sex are 
(a) that algebra and geometry are not compulsory in classes 
taught by women teachers, that is to say in most girls’ 
schools; D) that needlework, cookery, laundry and domestic 
economy are taught to girls only; (c) that manual instruc- 
tion is taught to boys only. 

There is no difference in the curriculum because of race 
or religion, and there is no difference in method because of 
any of the three factors, sex, race or religion. 


Examination system. Promotion from class to class is made 
by the principal teacher at the end of the school year, in 
consultation where necessary with the assistant teachers in 
charge of the various standards. Promotion is based on the 
pupil’s progress in the various subjects of the curriculum 
during the school year. Written or oral tests may be given 
by the teachers if deemed necessary. 

Primary Certificate (Teastas Bun-Scoile). This test was 
first held in June 1929, following the acceptance by the 
Minister of a recommendation of the Committee on In- 
spection of Primary Schools that machinery should be set 
up for the award of a Primary School Certificate which 
would testify to the successful completion by a pupil of the 
sixth standard course by his passing an examination. 
Originally, the examination was optional, but it was decided 
in 1943 to make it obligatory for all pupils on the rolls of 
the sixth or higher standards who had not previously been 
entered. The candidates are required to take four papers— 
Irish, English, arithmetic and mental arithmetic—in each 
of which the pass standard is 40 per cent (except in English 
which is 30 per cent for children from Irish-speaking areas). 
The certificate, if awarded, testifies to the candidate having 
passed in these written tests and also having completed the 
sixth standard programme in the subjects in which he 
received instruction during the school year. 

Apart from pupils of national schools, pupils of other 
schools (private elementary schools and preparatory schools 


attached to secondary schools) are permitted to sit for the 
examination and are eligible for the award of the certificate 
provided they pass the necessary tests. 

The primary school certificate is accepted in lieu of the 
entrance examination in connexion with secondary schools. 
In the urban areas in particular, the certificate is sought 
by young persons who are anxious to enter employment. 

Scholarship examinations. Under the Local Authorities 
(Education Scholarships) Act of 1944, the responsibility for 
prescribing examination tests for scholarships, awarded by 
the local authorities, from primary to secondary or voca- 
tional schools devolves on the Minister for Education. All 
arrangements for approval of schemes for such scholarships, 
the holding of the examination at centres throughout the 
country, the furnishing of results to the local authorities 
and the approval of awards of scholarships are undertaken 
by the Department of Education. 


Teaching staff. Recruitment and training of teachers. Candi- 
dates for qualification as national teachers are recruited 
from the following sources: (a) preparatory colleges; 
(b) training college entrance examination—open competi- 
tive examination for admission of suitable persons to the 
training colleges and for the award of qualification as 
untrained junior assistant mistress and temporary untrained 
teacher; (e) university graduates. These are treated in turn 
below. 

Preparatory colleges are residential schools generally 
situated in Irish-speaking districts, and instituted to pro- 
vide, under the most favourable conditions, a suitable 
secondary education for young persons who desire to 
prepare themselves for admission to a training college. The 
colleges, the first of which was founded in 1926, were built 
and are maintained out of State funds. There are at present 
six colleges in operation—three for Catholic girls, two for 
Catholic boys and one for Protestant boys and girls. Irish 
is the ordinary language used throughout a pupil’s course, 
which normally extends over four years and pupils on 
entrance must possess a high standard of knowledge in both 
oral and written Irish. 

A fee of £55 per annum per pupil is payable, but this may 
be reduced or altogether remitted if the parents are unable 
to pay the full fee. Entrance to the college is by public 
examination, the standard of which is that of the seventh 
class in the national school, the age limits being 13-15 years, 
with an extension to 15} years in the case of the college for 
Protestant pupils. 

The college curriculum corresponds to that prescribed for 
recognized secondary schools. It includes Irish, English, 
Latin, history, geography, mathematics, science, music 
(both vocal and instrumental) and drawing, with domestic 
science for girls and manual instruction for boys. Some 
practice in teaching is provided in the course. Pupils who 
have successfully completed their preparatory college 
course and are considered suitable for admission to training 
are required to enter the training college following the 
passing of the leaving certificate examination. ` К 

From the training college entrance examination, which 
consists of (a) the preliminary examination at Easter in 
oral Irish, singing and needlework (girls), and (b) the leaving 
certificate examination, are recruited candidates for the 
vacancies available in the training colleges after provision 
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has been made for preparatory college students, university 
graduates and persons already teaching as untrained 
assistants in national schools. Candidates are selected in 
order of merit on their results at the preliminary tests and 
the leaving certificate examination combined, a prescribed 
minimum standard being required in certain subjects in 
each section of the examination. 

On the results of this competitive examination, also, are 
awarded qualification as junior assistant mistress to a limited 
number of those candidates following in order of merit 
candidates who have qualified for vacancies in the training 
colleges. Subject to certain conditions, this qualification 
entitles the holder to recognition as a teacher in a school 
in which the enrolment is insufficient for the appointment 
of a trained assistant teacher. It is intended eventually to 
discontinue the award of this qualification, so that, ulti- 
mately, all teachers in national schools will be trained 
teachers. 

Members of religious communities qualify for admission 
to training by passing the training college entrance exami- 
nation and are also eligible to serve as temporary untrained 
assistant teachers as a result of passing it. Ordinarily, 
temporary untrained assistants are admitted to the training 
colleges before the expiration of the five-year period of 
temporary recognition. 

The number of university graduates admitted to training 
colleges is usually rather small, vacancies being reserved for 
lay persons only. Graduates may be granted exemption 
from their first year training course. 

Training colleges. There are at present six colleges re- 
cognized and aided, by way of capitation grants, as training 
colleges, i.e. St. Patrick's, Drumcondra, for Catholic lay- 
men; Our Lady of Mercy, Carysfort Park, Blackrock, Co. 
Dublin, for Catholic women (religious and lay); Church of 
Ireland, Kildare Place, Dublin, for Protestants (women and 
men); Mary Immaculate, Limerick, for Catholic laywomen; 
St. Mary’s Marino, for members of the Order of Irish 
Christian Brothers, and De la Salle, Waterford, for members 
of other Orders of Brothers. 

The training colleges are under ecclesiastical control and 
management, but appointments to the professorial staffs, 
the number of students from each of the different categories 
which may be admitted, and certain matters of adminis- 
tration are subject to the Minister’s approval. 

Training course. The course of training normally extends 
over two sessions of one year each. If a teacher has not 
qualified for the teaching diploma within the first five 
years of his service, the iege cannot, as a rule, be 
awarded. 

On entering the training college the candidate teacher 
and his parent are required to sign an agreement by which 
they undertake that the teacher when qualified will serve 
for a period of not less than five years in a national school. 
If the teacher fails to fulfil the terms of this agreement he 
may be required to refund the whole or part of the cost of 
his training. 

Examination for award to teachers of qualifications in. Irish. 
These qualifications consist of a Teastas Da-Theangach 
(bilingual certificate) which testifies to the holder's compe- 
tence to teach the programme for national schools through 
the medium of Irish, and an Ard-Teastas which is a 
higher literary qualification in Irish. The examinations in 
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connexion with the award of these certificates are held 
by the Department in March each year. The bilingual 
certificate is usually awarded on the results of the final 
training college examination to candidates who reach the 
standard prescribed. 

The normal requirement for the recognition of a teacher 
in a national school is that he must have passed his final 
training college examination. Having secured this qualifi- 
cation, and having obtained the bilingual certificate, he is 
eligible for appointment as assistant teacher in any national 
school (men teachers are not recognized in schools for girls 
only) or as principal teacher in a school with an average 
attendance of less than 65 units. To be recognized as 
principal teacher of a school with an average attendance 
of 65 to 94 units he must have secured his teaching diploma 
and bilingual certificate and have given not less than five 
years’ satisfactory service. For a school with an average 
attendance of 95 to 139 a minimum of seven years’ satis- 
factory service is prescribed. 

The appointment of teachers, principal or assistant, is 
made by the manager, subject to the Department’s regu- 
lations and the approval of the Minister. For schools in the 
lrish-speaking areas of the country possession of the 
bilingual certificate is essential for recognition as teacher. 

Special course for teachers. Special courses for teachers in 
musie, kindergarten, domestic economy and drama, are 
held during the summer vacation each year. Compensatory 
leave, depending on the duration of the course, is allowed 
to teachers who attend these courses and make the required 
minimum number of attendances. 

Security of tenure. Having obtained an appointment in 
a national school, recognition is continued to a teacher until 
the end of the quarter in which he reaches the age of 65 
years, subject to regular and satisfactory service. On the 
occurrence of a vacancy for a principal in his own or another 
School, he may apply to the manager for the position. As 
all appointments are made by the managers, transfers of 
teachers between one school and another can only be 
arranged with the consent of the respective managers and 
subject to the Department's regulations. Subject to pos- 
session of the diploma and bilingual certificate, increments 
are awarded annually until the maximum of the scale 
is reached and are automatic subject to satisfactory 
service. 

Absence of a teacher owing to personal illness may be 
allowed with salary for a period up to twelve months or 
in certain cases up to a total of eighteen months. Teachers 
suffering from p onary tuberculosis may be granted sick 
leave with pay for a period of eighteen months and a further 
six months without pay. If a teacher is absent owing to 
illness for more than thirty-one days in a calendar year, he 
is then required to. employ and pay a substitute ataspecified 
rate. Two-thirds of the substitute's salary is, however, 
recouped to the teacher by the Department: On retirement. 
at the age of 65 years a teacher is entitled to a pension at 
the rate of one-eightieth of his salary in respect of each 
completed year's service, plus a gratuity or lump sum as 
it is called, of one-thirtieth of his salary for each completed 

year's service. The maximum pension is forty-eightieths 
(i-e. half) of the retiring salary. Thus, a teacher who enters 
the service at the age of 20 years and serves regularly to 
the age of 65 can retire with a pension of forty-eightieths, 
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and a lump sum of forty-five-thirtieths of his retiring = -— 


A teacher may retire voluntarily on pension on reac А 
age of 55 provided he has not less than 35 years’ oan 
If a teacher becomes incapacitated owing to ill hea E £ = ап 
the incapacity is likely to be permanent he may retire e 
a disability pension provided he has not less than 109 27818 
service. The pension scheme, which was on a contra E> == tory 
basis up to 1934, has since that date been non-contriE» xx © 
Members of religious orders in capitation schools ar not 
„ое for payment of pension or lump sum. 

f the attendance at a school falls below the figure ro 
quired for the continued recognition of an assistant rea her 
for four consecutive quarters the teacher is placed. ma 
panel for appointment to another post, and salary 25 0n: 
tinued to him in his existing school until he is ойеж-є<Ё an 
alternative position in another school and is informed by 
the Department that he should accept such alterarx =e ive 
position. 

Salaries. Single men and women enjoy a common ==. Lary 
scale. On marriage, a male teacher is eligible for а рга t-xxdty 
of £75 on transfer to the salary scale for married жаве, 
There are separate scales of salary for untrained teca<>Exers 
and for junior assistant mistresses. The scales in force at . 
present are: trained teachers (principals and assistara t£.=)— 
married men: £400 to £800; trained teachers—womexz amd 
single men: £340 to £640; junior assistant teachers: €340 
to £428; untrained teachers: same categories but Zeowrer 
scales, 

Principal and vice-principal teachers are paid arzacx zal 
allowances according to the category of average attend zu жае 
of the school. Special allowances in aid of rent are pid to 
married men teachers and in certain cases to women teac brems 
who are widows. 

Women teachers trained since 1934 are required to retire 
on marriage but a women teacher who subsequently beco жаве | 
a widow may be readmitted to the service on crtain 
conditions. 

Married men teachers or widows serving as natic»xxzm] 
teachers are eligible for payment of children’s allownaces, ` 
In the case of a married man, the allowance is payable fox 
each eligible child in excess of two. The total number of 
allowances so payable at any time may not exceed three, 
A widow may be paid a child's allowance in respect of cach 
of her eligible children up to a maximum of five. 

Bonuses are paid to teachers who hold a university 
degree, or the higher diploma in education or the higher 
Froebel certificate or the Department's higher certificate, 
ete. 


Welfare services 


School meals. The local authorities in urban areas are 
empowered to make arrangements for the provision oef 
meals for necessitous children attending national scho «» Is 
who are unable by reason of lack of food to take fall 
advantage of the education provided for them. One ha gae 
of the expenditure of the local authorities from the rates 
on the provision of food for the meals is recouped from State 
funds. In the great majority of cases, the meals are provide. «qr 
on the school premises. 
Under the School Meals (Gaeltacht) Act 1930 the Coun+ 

Councils of Cork, Donegal, Galway, Kerry and Mayo provi Le 
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meals for children attending schools situated in rural areas 
in the Gaeltacht (Irish-speaking districts) scheduled in the 
Act. Fifty per cent of the cost is recouped to the councils 
from State funds. 

Under schemes operated by the health authorities allow- 
ances of milk, free of cost, are given to children under five 
years of age who come from homes where an adequate 
supply of milk is not readily available. 


Medical services. School medical service schemes are in 
operation in each county borough and county. Under these 
schemes treatment is provided in hospitals, institutions, 
clinics or dispensaries for common ailments—such as 
diseased tonsils and adenoids, dental and ophthalmic 
defects and other ailments found in children medically 
examined by the school medical officer in elementary 
schools visited periodically by him. The schemes provide 
for the appointment of school medical officers and dental 
and ophthalmic surgeons and nurses. Nurses employed by 
district nursing associations, which are in receipt of ap- 
propriate annual subsidies from the local authority, carry 
out part-time work under the schemes, At the conclusion 
of school inspections, some medical officers avail themselves 
of the opportunity to give short lectures on such subjects 
as the nature and prevention of tuberculosis, dental hygiene 
and cleanliness. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Our primary schools are faced with a particular problem— 
providing a knowledge of two languages. The revival of the 
native language has long been a national aim and since 1922 
has been settled national policy. Irish must therefore find 
an important place in the primary school, which, outside 


the Irish-speaking areas, must generally provide the first 
elements of that language. 

The normal school day is, in comparison with that in 
many countries, short—four hours of secular instruction 
(three hours for infants), Owing to the fact that the large 
majority of the schools are situated in rural areas, and that 
many children live at some distance from the nearest school, 
it would be difficult to lengthen the school day. 

The comparative shortness of the school day and the 
two-language curriculum have combined to restrict the 
scope of the programme as regards desirable branches of 
education other than the two languages, Irish and English. 
The Council of Education has recommended the addition 
of drawing, nature study and physical training and the 
feasibility of this proposal is at present being considered. 

There is a considerable number of schools very remotely 
situated—on the western seaboard, on islands and in 
mountainous districts. These are, as a rule, not attractive 
to teachers. Frequent changes of staff tend to have an 
adverse effect on the education afforded to the pupils. The 
large number of one- and two-teacher schools present 
special difficulties of organization. 

There is an ample supply of suitable candidates for 
admission to the training colleges. Owing to an increase 
for some years past in the number of pupils enrolled in 
primary schools, it has been found necessary in recent years 
to increase the supply of primary teachers. Considerably 
enlarged accommodation has been provided in four traini 
colleges, and university graduates (both pass and Ep] 
have been admitted for a one-year course of training to 
qualify as primary teachers: admission was until recently 
confined to honours graduates. There is still a shortage of 
trained teachers, but it is hoped that the steps which have 
been taken will go a long way to remedy this shortage within 
the next few years. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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Statistics Office, Statistical Abstracts. Returns to Unesco 


questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. There were, in 1954/55, a 
total of 5,330 recognized primary and secondary schools 
in Ireland. In addition to these, there were 19 special 
schools for handicapped children, 260 vocational schools, 
6 preparatory colleges and 8 training colleges for teacher 
training, 2 universities and 1 theological college, besides 
3 technical institutes and a national college of art. Total 
enrolment at national schools (ie., primary schools re- 
cognized and aided by the Government) numbered nearly 


500,000, with boys and girls in approximately equal num- 
bers. Recognized secondary schools, including secondary 
classes in primary schools, enrolled 62,000 pupils, girls 
constituting about 52 per cent of the total. In vocational 
schools, however, with a total enrolment of 17,000, boys 
were slightly in the majority. There were 1,400 students, 
of whom two-thirds girls, enrolled in the teacher training 
colleges; and 8,000 students, of whom one-fourth girls, at 
the two universities. There was a small but steady increase 
of enrolment at all levels during the period 1950-54. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Over the last 25 years, primary 
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school enrolment has maintained a relatively high level, 
with a ratio of about 90 pupils enrolled for every 100 
children 5-14 years old. The average enrolment actually 
decreased from 506,000 for the period 1930-34 to 458,000 
for the period 1945-49, then increased to 483,000 for the 
period 1950-54, but there was a corresponding fluctuation 
in the estimated child population. However, the enrolment 
figures shown in Table 2 include the infant department, 
which accounts for about one-fourth of the total enrolment. 
Without the infant department, total enrolment for the 
school year 1951/52 was 332,000, representing 61 per cent 
of the population 5-14 years old at the 1951 census. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 gives the enrolment of 
pupils by grade (standard) for the school years 1940-54. 
It may be seen that for each 100 pupils enrolled in Grade 1 
in 1946/47, only 56 reached Grade 6 in 1951/52, and only 
seven ended up in Grade 8 in 1953/54. Similar histories may 
be traced for the earlier cohorts of children, It must be 
noted that pupils completing the sixth grade are required 
to sit for the primary certificate examination, which qualifies 
them for admission to a secondary or vocational school. 
But the loss of 44 per cent of a cohort between Grades 1 
and 6, Ба non-promotion or dropping out, does present 
serious problems. 

The report of the Department of Education, 1952-53, 
shows number of pupils promoted in each grade between 


the school years 1951/52 and 1952/53. The figures indicate 
promotion rates ranging from 96 per cent (Grade 1 to 
Grade 2) to 73 per cent (Grade 7 to Grade 8). These rates, 
if continued unchanged for five years, would result in a net 
survival of about 64 children in Grade 6 out of 100 starting 
in Grade 1. 

The amount of retardation is shown by Table 4, which 
gives the age-grade distribution of primary school pupils in 
1951/1952. While the median age of boys and girls in each 
grade was only one or one and a half years above normal, 
there were about 20 per cent of children 2 years or more 
over-age in Grades 1-8 combined. In the case of the 8th grade 
it was mainly due to the older girls remaining beyond the 
school-leaving age of 14, in order to finish their primary 


schooling. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year beginning 
1 April 1954, total educational expenditure from the Central 
Government, local authorities and other sources amounted 
to 14.8 million Irish pounds. This was an average expendi- 
ture of about £5 per inhabitant. It also represents 3.3 per 
cent of the estimated national income. Of the £13.5 million 
for current expenditure, 61 per cent went for primary and 
special education, 25 per cent for secondary and vocational 
education, 8 per cent for higher education, and the re- 
mainder for central administration and other expenses, 


(See Table 5.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution 
Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
National schools! 
Taal. 5 5 1954/55 4872 sos 496 496 149 245 803 
` 1953/54 4874 13144 8 903 490 157 243434 
^ 1952/53 4880 13 000 8 788 484 364 238 993 
^ 1951/52 4876 12 883 8 695 416 051 236 698 
» 1950/51 4819 12792 8602 467 593 233 961 
Secondary 
General 
Recognized private secondary schools Ас SS 1954, 
уон secondary classes in private primary schools 1954/55 Ху р ka i ys 5 5 H s 166 
E ESTARIA AAA as ДАЙ 1954/55 458 23 022 31526 161925 432111 
” 1953/54 447 33074 31575 459 763 *30 881 
E 1952/53 441 32910 31459 +57 866 129 835 
” 1951/52 434 32843 31418 455 643 428 504 
» 1950/51 424 32 736 31340 153 848 427 346 
= _ M dabii: 


Note. No data are available for kind artens unrecognized pri 
and secondary schools. i = mi POR 


1. Includi data for 3 boys’ and 36 girls’ i i 
neglected and homeless children. Saeed eae que 
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2. Not includi; 


3. Not inclu 
ls. Sek 


ng 1,395 (F. 858) part-time teachers. 


teachers of secondary classes attached to primary 


school 
4. Including pupils of secondary classes attached to primary schools. 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
T инан Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public vocational and technical schools > 1954/55 245 1363 ... *16 509 *7 809 
Residential schools of domestic economy . . . 1954/55 11 ам ыш 330 330 
Other private state-aided schools З 1954/55 4 Pn ... 1234 178 
Total 1954/55 260 *1 363 ... *17 073 8217 
"o аъ m 1953/54 225 *1332 ... *16 858 8032 
» 1952/53 240 *1239 ... *17 148 8367 
” 1951/52 222 *1193 Кар *16 455 8015 
^ 1950/51 213 *1125 .... *15 617 7831 
Teacher training 
Preparatory colleges 
Total. 7. 1954/55 6 46 30 516 330 
” 1953/54 6 46 30 498 319 
” 1952/53 6 46 30 498 317 
” 1951/52 6 46 30 493 314 
” . . 1950/51 6 46 30 415 291 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Training colleges ^ 1954/55 6 13 28 144 412 
Training colleges for domestic science teachers - 1954/55 2 30 29 144 144 
Total . «© мн UA EON. 1954/55 8 108 57 888 616 
nci S NEC TA 1953/54 8 98 54 834 516 
” 1952/53 8 90 46 779 540 
sad et š 1951/52 1 85 41 743 518 
di te за МЕ 1950/51 1 86 42 149 519 
General and technical 
Universities . . 1954/55 2 631 19 17911 2112 
"Theological college . 1954/55 1 46 — 555 — 
"Technical institutes y ^e CI MC. 1954/55 3 s. D 190 33 
National College of Art "ETT TA 1954/55 1 13 31 689 
PC ms RUN en icd N ee 1954/55 3 611 19 8532 2112 
» 1953/54 3 621 68 8 262 1985 
^ . . 1952/53 3 626 15 8107 1959 
” 1951/52 3 626 75 7946 1977 
” 1950/51 3 602 16 8 033 2 066 
Special 
Hospital schools . B 1954/55 9 22 21 612 292 
Schools for the blind . 1954/55 2 3 2 56 38 
Schools for the deaf . 1954/55 2 32 16 372 185 
Schools for the mentally ‘defective E 1954/55 2 1 6 183 151 
Cerebral palsy clinic >» & . 1954/55 1 2 2 42 23 
Reformatory schools . . . 1954/55 3 26 6 173 24 
Total . % VÀ . 1954/55 19 92 53 1438 713 
x л 1953/54 19 88 52 1455 153 
# ‚ ` 1952/53 19 83 48 1407 714 
Ж д . 1951/52 17 78 47 1333 693 
+ ; > 1950/51 12 61 30 1059 473 


5. Not including 1,185 part-time teachers. 
6. In addition, there were 69,882 part-time students. 


7. In addition, there were 392 (F. 340) part-time students. 
8. Teachers of public vocational and technical schools only. 


9. In addition, there were the following numbers of part-time students, 
150/5] to 1954/55 ERE 67,569, 684 847, 67,267, 70,154, 
10. In addition there were 23 part-time professors and teachers. 
11. Universities and theological college only. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusric Primary Scuoors 


Estimated 

Eurer Average child-population 

Year Schools enrolment 5-14 d. a 
Total Рег cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | ( (thousands) rae 

1930 5 378 13 659 68 509 396 37 

1931 5 361 13 641 68 508 420 37 

1932 5.334 14 340 68 513 349 36 506 564 20 

1933 5 306 13671 68 504 590 37 

1934 5 280 13 607 68 495 829 36 

1935 5243 13 488 68 489 077 36 

1936 5212 13 427 68 481 599 36 

1937 5 166 13357 68 474 113 35 479 549 gc 

1938 5127 13 260 67 469 972 35 

1939 5114 13 289 67 471233 35 

1940 5076 13136 66 412 145 36 

1941 5 034 13 065 66 465 673 36 

1942 5 064 13 084 66 464 832 36 466 533 87 

1943 5 032 12 937 67 463 600 36 

1944 5 009 12 844 66 462 642 36 

1945 4957 12791 66 457 760 36 

1946 4 946 12772 67 453 428 36 

1947 4922 12612 67 457 052 36 458 532 86 

1948 4896 12821 67 458 999 36 

1949 4886 12870 67 463 703 36 

1950 4879 12 792 67 467593 36 

1951 4876 12 883 67 476 051 37 

1952 4880 13 000 68 484 364 38 483 540 

1953 4874 13 144 68 490 157 38 

1954 4872 s 496 149 


3. ENROLMENT OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS BY GRADE, 1940-54 
School Number of pupils enrolled in each grade (thousands) 
cu al MC ota MR Total Р 
Infants 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1940/41 128.1 58.2 57.6 51.6 56.3 50.8 38.5 1 
1941/42 127.3 57.0 57.6 56.4 55. 50.3 373 184 $1 "a 
1942/43 127.3 57.8 57.2 56.8 55.1 50.7 36.4 17.2 6.3 464.8 
1943/44 129.6 58.7 57.7 56.6 54.6 50.3 3A 16.0 5.7 466.6 
1944/45 128.3 58.5 573 58.7 54.8 49.9 34.1 15.6 5.5 462.6 
1945/46 127.6 58.6 57.2 56.5 54.5 50.0 
1946/47 127.8 594 57.7 56.6 53.8 48.8 $20 130 43 rn 
1947/48 132.5 58.6 57.8 51.6 53.1. 48.5 31.7 12.7 41 457.1 
1948/49 134.3 58.5 58.0 56.8 54.7 48.5 32.0 12.0 4.1 459.0 
1949/50 137.0 59.7 57.9 57.2 49.7 32.1 11.8 41 463.7 
1950/51 137.1 60.6 59.0 574 54.5 49, 
1951/52 143.9 611 59.3 57.9 54.5 125 332 its 1 4701 
1952/53 146.0 62.9 59.3 58.6 56.0 50.4 35.1 116 44 484.4 
953/54 143.4 64. 62.2 59.3 57.3 51.9 36.1 116 43 490.2 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1951 


Pupils by grade 


Age Sex Total 
Infant 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
-5 M. 11045 — 11 045 
F. 11816 — _ — — 11 816 
5 M. 22 491 218 — = — 22 709 
F. 21971 280 = 22 251 
6 M. 25 089 2826 117 28 032 
F. 23 499 3 328 274 27101 
7 M. 13186 12 006 2364 81 27 637 
F. 11956 11558 3039 231 26 784 
8 M. 1367 12 886 10 814 1901 99 1 = — = 27 068 
F. 1170 11226 10324 2476 176 25 372 
9 M. 130 3077 12154 9 163 1685 125 2 = — 26 336 
F. 74 2410 11085 9 094 2052 137 — — — 24 912 
10 M. 27 589 3948 11562 7613 1471 130 2 — 25 342 
F. 24 377 3 068 10 651 7808 1 495 108 2 — 23 533 
11 M. 26 122 976 4785 10 398 6 226 1345 111 1 23 990 
F. 5 76 623 4200 10 033 6 649 1541 104 — 23 231 
12 M. 4 66 271 1 662 5 509 9 657 5118 605 24 22 916 
Е. — 10 117 1188 4798 9 736 5557 909 31 22 346 
13 M. 3 8 116 490 2199 5 656 1216 1941 133 17822 
F. — — 29 288 1526 5782 7024 3039 299 17987 
14 M. — 2 11 90 371 1325 2171 1293 202 5465 
F. — — — 50 205 1343 2327 2602 966 7 493 
15 M. — — — 5 31 128 337 232 121 854 
F. 27 169 343 804 1142 2485 
164- M. — — — — — 8 32 16 81 137 
F. 15 64 180 1128 1387 
M. 73 368 31 800 30 711 29 739 27 905 24 597 16 411 4200 562 | 239353 
oap ОА А Е, 70 515 29 325 28 559 28 178 26 625 25 326 16 964 7640 3566 | 236 698 
MF. 143 883 61125 59 330 57917 54530 49 923 33375 11840 4128 | 476051 
M. 6.1 8.1 9.2 10.3 1.4 12.5 13.2 13.7 14.6 B 
Median age . . F. 6.1 8.0 9.1 10.2 11.3 12.5 13.2 13.9 15.4 . 
MF. 6.1 8.0 9.1 10.3 114 12.5 13.2 13.8 153 . 
Normal age for grade (5-6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) . 
Percentage of pupils 
2 years or more 
above normal age. . 11 15 22 27 29 16 10 29 120 


1. Excluding infant department. 
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5. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 (in thousand Irish pounds) 


Object of expenditure 


Total 


Total expenditure . 


A. Current expenditure 
Central EE $ 
Primary, and speci: lucation . 
General secondary education 
Vocational education . 
Higher education . . . 
Other current expenditure . 


B. Capital expenditure 


1. Expenditure for teacher training (£206,000 supplied by the Central 
Сойган) is included partly in primary and. partly in vocational 
education. 


ISRAEL 


Total population (March 1956): 1,810,946. 

Total area: 7,984 square miles; 20,678 square kilometres. 

Population density: 227 per square mile; 87 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1955 
estimate): 19.9 per cent. 

Illiteracy rate in Jewish population 15 years old and over (sample 
tabulation of 1948 census): 6.3 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Prior to the establishment of the State of Israel 


Hebrew education on European lines in Israel (before May 
1948, Palestine) looks back on a history of nearly a hundred 
years, but schools in the towns and the earliest agricultural 
settlements were isolated institutions, lacking a unifyi 
organizational framework. The first to get together and 
define common aims were the Hebrew teachers; in 1903 the 
Federation of Hebrew Teachers was founded—with only 
19 members. It has since developed into the best organized 
and disciplined trade union in Israel and has to its credit 
solid achievements as regards the salary scales, professional 
rights and social status of teachers and kindergarten 
mistresses as well as a long record of educational and 
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Source of funds 
Central Government Other sources 
13 518 918 372 
12 439 618 372 
"ih — = 
82 — = 
1690 63 E 
1016 572 68 
700 43 304 
412 — = 
1079 240 = 


2. Expenditure for adult education is included partly in vocational and 
partly in higher education, 


National income (1955 estimate): 1,750 million Israeli pounds. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Israeli pound = 0.56 U.S. dollar. 
School year: early September to July (about 210 days). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education and Culture, Jerusalem, 
in September 1956, 


public-spirited initiative and leadership in a variety of 
elds. 

In 1920, with the establishment of the British Mandate 
in Palestine, the World Zionist Or anization began bringing 
some order into the haphazard assortment of schools 
existing in the new Jewish National Home. Schools that 
defined themselves as Zionist were divided into ‘General 
schools and ‘Mizrachi’ schools, the former being secular, 
the latter religious. These schools were subsidized and super- 
vised by the Education Department of the Zionist Organi- 
zation. There remained a number of orthodox schools which 

i d with Zionist ideology and practice. In addition, 
the rural labour settlements, communal and co-operative, 
and, later, labour sympathizers in towns pen another 
type of secular school which fostered the ideals of lanes 
and agriculture and adopted more progressive educationa 
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ideas and methods. The Zionist Organization never made 
its peace with the former but recognized the rights of the 
latter group in 1933. Thus a third ‘trend’ (General, 
Mizrachi, Labour) was established. Between 1923 and 1948 
each of these types of school brought out a syllabus. 
Logically, the Zionist or Jewish National School System 
had nothing to do with the non-Jewish population of the 
Mandatory Territory. That was the charge of the Manda- 
tory Government. 

Although the Mandatory Government began to work in 
education soon after its inception it was not until 1933 that 
an Education Ordinance was issued. The Ordinance 
regulated only the opening and closing of schools, public 
and private, and the right of the Government to supervise 
schools, but did not provide for any form of compulsory 
education or for a syllabus. Arab elementary education was, 
on the whole, maintained, while Jewish education was aided 
by a block grant, as were a number of schools of national 
or religious minorities. 


Since the establishment of the State of Israel, May 1948 


With the foundation of the State of Israel work that had 
been carried on by the Jewish National Council for only the 
Jewish population (then a minority) of Mandatory Palestine, 
was taken over by a new administration, with responsibility 
for the whole population of the State, which was estimated 
by the end of 1948 at 879,000, of whom 758,702 were Jews, 
and 120,298 others. (Corresponding numbers for March 
1956: 1,810,946, 1,610,265, 200,683.) Habits of thought and 
prejudice had to give way to the responsibilities of State- 
hood. Legislative initiative had to find new paths and 
patterns, taking into account at each step the considerable 
Arab minority, the orthodox schools mentioned above 
which now formed a fourth ‘trend’, the Aguda trend, and 
a number of other racial and religious groups and their 
requirements. 

While certain provisions of the Education Ordinance 
1933 remain in force, primary education in Israel is based 
today on two laws passed by the Knesset (the Israel Legis- 
lature), the Compulsory Education Law, 1949, and the 
State Education Law, 1953, each with a set of rules 
promulgated by the Minister of Education and Culture. 
The purpose of the first law is indicated in its name. The 
second law abolished the trend system and vested re- 
sponsibility for the content of primary education in the 
Government, to the exclusion of political parties or organi- 
zations. More will be said about these laws below. 

In 1954 and 1956 a completely new syllabus for Hebrew 
primary schools, attended by age groups 6-14, was pub- 
lished, in which teaching matter was brought up to date 
with the historical, political and scientific developments of 
the last decades; specific aims, formal and material, were 
defined for all the major sections of the syllabus, and 
guidance was provided for teachers in regard to teaching 
method. Modelled on this syllabus, but with the alterations 
required by circumstances, a detailed syllabus has been 
drawn up for Arab schools. Moreover, the schools for work- 
ing youths (14-17 years old) and for retarded children have 
also received a tentative syllabus. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legislation 


The first law on education, the Compulsory Education Law 
of 1949, put all citizens of Israel on an equal footing, making 
the State responsible for providing pre-primary education 
for the 5-year-olds, primary education for the age groups 
6-14 (eight grades), and part-time education in the after- 
noon and evening for youths aged 14—17 years, who, for one 
reason or another, had not completed a recognized course 
of elementary education. 

Nor does the second education law of the country, the 
State Education Law, 1953, provide for the Jewish popu- 
lation only. The insistence on State control and ownership 
of State schools, the regulations for registration and the 
opening of schools, the prohibition of all political propa- 
ganda in and through the school have equal meaning for 
all citizens of the State. Arabs are members of the Education 
Council which the law requires to be established. This same 
law states the aim of primary education as follows: ‘It is 
the object of State education to base elementary education 
in the State on the values of Jewish culture and the achieve- 
ments of science, on love of the homeland and loyalty to 
the State and the Jewish people, on practice in agricultural 
work and handicraft, in halutzic (pioneer) training, and on 
striving for a society built on freedom, equality, tolerance, 
mutual assistance and love of mankind.’ 

The only change made in this formula for Arab schools 
is that they are more concerned with the values of Arab 
culture, while Hebrew is taught as a second language in 
Arab State schools. 

The reorganization of the administration, which was the 
logical outcome of the State Education Law, also promoted 
the integration of the Arab State schools in the adminis- 
trative machinery. The items for Arab education and 
culture no longer form separate units in the budget of the 
Ministry, and the pedagogical and administrative problems 
of all State schools are discussed and settled at the same 
level and by the same bodies. 

The education laws are in accordance with the basic 
principles of equality of rights and opportunities for all 
citizens in the Jewish State of Israel, as laid down in the 
Independence Declaration of May 1948, and incorporated 
in all basic laws since passed by the Knesset. 


Compulsory education 


The duration of compulsory education as prescribed by law 
has already been described. Extension of the nine-year 
period, both downward to the 4-year-olds and upwards to 
the 15-year-olds has been demanded but, mainly for 
financial reasons, it has not yet been adopted. No part of 
secondary (or post-primary) education is thus included in 
the provision for compulsory education. The enforcement 
of compulsory education for a period of nine years is not 
easy. More than half the Jewish population now in the 
country has immigrated, since 1948, from countries of the 
Near and Middle East, where such compulsion was largely 
unknown. On the whole, boys did receive instruction in 
Hebrew reading and writing and in the Bible. Girls were 
often thought to be less in need of this, and the request 
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of the State to renounce their help in the house for a large 
part of the day is not always well received by parents of 
a large family. Similarly, a much lower percentage of Arab 

irls than boys attended school. Free education, which the 

tate has granted from the beginning, has not proved a 
sufficient incentive, even when in rural schools of newly 
founded settlements books and writing materials have also 
been provided free. The law provides for a procedure of 
warnings in case of non-attendance (served by the local 
authority on information provided by the headmaster) and 
parents may be prosecuted and sentenced to a prison term, 
or a penalty, for not sending their children to school. But 
the problem is rather one of educating the parent population 
than of the application of legal enforcement. On the whole, 
assimilation of the idea of a general education for every boy 
and girl seems to be proceeding satisfactorily, and after 
a few years in the country parents become aware of the 
positive value of education and see to it that their children 
get their share. 

Apart from the problems of demographic origin there is 
the phenomenon of truancy in the towns. Some of the towns, 
notably Tel Aviv, have developed a service of attendance 
officers which follows up every case of absenteeism. Im- 
provements in the procedure of prosecution, mainly speeding 
it up, should reduce absenteeism still further. 

There are legal provisions for exemption of children from 
attendance under certain circumstances, i.e., when the 
Minister is of the opinion that there are special reasons why 
the child should not attend school or that he receives private 
tuition to the Minister’s satisfaction or is incapable of 
regular attendance in a recognized school. The law demands 
special schools to be provided for retarded, handicapped 
and crippled children. Teachers are employed in sanatoria 
for tubercular children and also in children’s hospitals for 
those who are there for a prolonged period. 


Public and private primary education 


There are two main forms of primary education: (a) State 
education; (b) non-State, recognized education. The former 
comprises State schools and religious State schools for Jews, 
and State schools for Arabs; the latter comprises Jewish 
and other non-State recognized schools. The division be- 
tween these sectors in January 1956 was as follows: 


MAIN SECTORS OF PRIMARY EDUCATION, 1956 
(does not include special schools) 


Teachin; z 
Schools ys taS Classes Pupils 


ЖМ. A 1102 11784 900 279067 
State schools — . . 613 7583 542 176994 
Religious State schools 292 2693 2157 61696 
Non-State recognized 

schols . . , 81 681 646 16 754 
Arab State schools . 116 827 165 23 623 


Schools and kindergartens of the State system are under 
the joint ownership of the State and the local authorities, 
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while the recognized non-State institutions are escent e REY 
private in ownership, but subsidized and supervised by € 
State and the local authorities. In practice, it is mainly E 4 
schools of the former Aguda trend (orthodox) which sece de 

with the enactment of the State Education Law 1953, == жж 

availed themselves of this possibility to maintain a lar 2" 
measure of party influence over the school net which hey 
had erected in the time of the party-controlled trexa «Жж. 
Other schools in this category are the (mostly agricultua = =1) 
boarding institutions of the Youth Aliya Organizas-* <» *?- 
where various voluntary bodies function as proprietors, Ж» == 
State aid and control are encouraged. The obvious tende xa Y 
today, evidenced by the figures above, is for the strengt Ex ==- 
ing of the State system, the possibility of opting — «»**t 
existing mainly in deference to the democratic rights and 


liberties of the citizen. 


Administrative pattern 


This may be seen in the diagram on page 593. 
Finance 


Public primary education is financed by a partnershig» œf 
the Central Government and the local authorities (mura x «3 — 
palities, other local authorities and certain types of spect zu E f mv 
organized villages). Since 1953 all salaries of teachers == 
kindergarten mistresses of State schools are paid by the 
State. Maintenance, services, provision of buildings anc f 
equipment fall to the local authority. The State does xx» <» 
levy an education tax; those local authorities уа x «- Жа 
formerly had an educational rate have consolidated it a жа QO 
a general rate. Thus the expense of education is sharedi E>- 
all tax-paying citizens. No other revenue or mate-z-x zx] 
assistance of any kind may be demanded or accepted E>- 
a State school, since this would violate either the princip Le 
of free education or the other equally important princi з» Be 
of complete separation from all non-government inílueacm ce. 
In towns like Tel Aviv, Haifa, Natanya, Ramat Gan zm жа «3 
others where buildings and services are of a high order ïe 
is found that Government and local authority contrib ага te, 
through their respective channels, a nearly equal share of 
the total expenditure. 1 

With the erection of many new villages each year for ж Ља 
unceasing stream of new immigrants, with the construct = «xa 
of living quarters near towns in thousands of units per Ya 
the Government often finds itself compelled to take C» д 
the functions of a local authority in all but name, since tx ese 
new municipal units do not have any regular income fre 
which to finance their share of the educational (or any 
other) budget. The number of such ‘maintained’ scho» Ж ш 
where salaries, services, and equipment are provided by the 
Government, was 230 in April 1956. The tendency is te 
make such places accept the burden of responsibility +- Et- 
a few years, according to their economic development. 

Since immigration is being absorbed in towns and villex Zes 
as well as in the open country, and since there are loc 
councils which cater for two-thirds of new immigreara q 
against one-third of longer established citizens, it is zee = 
surprising that school buildings can only be erected with 
State aid—given in the form of long-term loans from the 
development budget, and covering up tojtwo-thirds ofthee e = = 
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Non-State primary education is in principle financed by 
the owners, who are the employers of all personnel. But up 
to 75 per cent of estimated salaries are refunded to the 
owners by the Government, and an equal rate of main- 
tenance cost may be borne by the local authority. Owners 
of such private schools also qualify for State or local loans 
for buildings. 


Supervision and control 


Supervision is assured by the Ministry of Education and 
Culture through the Director-General of the Ministry, six 
district inspectors, and a varying number of school inspec- 
tors. Except in regard of property and supplies, no super- 
vision is exercised by the local authorities, The present 
posts for school inspectors are: inspectresses of kinder- 
gartens, 19; general inspectorate of schools, 40; nature 
study, 1; physical education, 5; handicraft, 6; arts (music, 
drawing), 3; foreign languages, 23; Arab schools, 6; 
nutrition and home economics, 6; special education (re- 
tarded children, etc.), 4; extra-curricular programmes, 5; 
agriculture, 2; teacher training, 2. 

In addition to these, who are on the permanent staff of 
the Ministry, there are some 28 posts of guides or instructors 
to teachers in general and special subjects, who are recruited 
on a yearly basis from the ranks of teachers. Each of these 
supervisors is attached to a district inspector (and some to 
more than one), to whom they are responsible. The inspectors 
of religious State schools and kindergartens are an exception 
to this rule. As regards religious teaching, these inspectors 
are responsible to the Director of Religious Education, who 
is the highest authority in the Ministry in all pedagogical 
matters pertaining to the religious character of the religious 
State schools and kindergartens. 

A ‘Pedagogical Secretariat’ of 10-13 members, under the 
chairmanship of the Director-General of the Ministry, 
supervises, co-ordinates and directs the pedagogical work 
or problems that arise in the field. 

Supervisors are appointed by the Director-General of the 
Ministry, in consultation with the Pedagogical Secretariat, 
but candidates are first screened by semi-public committees 
appointed by the Government Civil Service Commission, as 
in the case of other civil servants. Usually a suitable 
university degree, prolonged experience in teaching and 
school administration are required of candidates. But there 


is as yet no formal training for the post of supervisor or 
inspector. 

As to functions there is a difference between general 
inspectors and subject inspectors. The latter are concerned 
with their subject only, the teacher in the school, the 
organization of the subject in school, etc. The former are 
responsible for the school as a whole in all its aspects, the 
building and its equipment, the administration by the head- 
master, the functioning of the staff as a team, classroom 
teaching, assessment of the headmaster and every teacher, 
and the guidance of individual teachers. Inspectors are 
required to write reports on their visits within 10 days. 
These reports may be on a standard form when they concern 
an individual lesson, or be verbal and ‘literary’ when con- 
cerned with the school as such. They are submitted to the 
District Inspector as well as the Central Office in J erusalem, 
but immediate action must be taken by the former, through 
his administrative staff or through the local authority. With 
the many pressing needs and problems of the new schools 
which are being opened all the year round, the duty of 
guiding teachers (whether collectively or individually) is 
apt to be pushed in the background, although the need for 
this type of work is great. 

There is no separate supervisory service for sanitary 
conditions. If severe cases are reported, the Ministry of 
Health may be called in to help. Medical services are 
provided by the local authorities or medical organizations 
like the General Labour Federation's sick insurance fund 
and Haddassa. The Ministry has a medical adviser, who 
acts as co-ordinator between the various factors which are 
active in the field. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general pattern of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 595. 


Pre-primary schools 


As was pointed out earlier, the year from 5 to 6 is included 
in the legal period of compulsory education. The kinder- 
gartens, called gan yeladim, are as a rule separate from the 
schools and on premises of their own. Since the kindergarten 
also falls within the frame of the State Education Law, 
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l.Sar Ha-Hinukh Ve-Ha-Tarbut: Mi- 
nister of Education and Culture. 

2. Ha-Menahel Ha-Kelali: Director- 
General. 

3. Va'ad Ha-Hinukh: Education Council; 
a central advisory body of up to 59 
members appointed by the Minister 
with the approval of the Cabinet for 
a period of four years. 

4. Ha-Mo'eza Le-Hinukh Mamlakhti- 
Dati: Council for Religious State Edu- 
cation; an advisory body of 14 mem- 


GLOSSARY 


bers, appointed bythe Ministerwith the 
approval of the Government for a per- 
iod of four years, to advise on matters 
pertaining to religious State schools. 


. Ha-Hanhala: The Directorate; body 


advising the Director-General on 
matters of administrative policy and 
comprising the Director-General 
(Chairman), the Deputy Director- 
General, the Director of the Depart- 
ment for Religious Education, four 
Assistant Directors-General, the Legal 


Adviser to the Ministry and a varying 
number of members of the Pedagogic 
Secretariat (see No. 6). 


6. Ha-Maskirut Ha-Pedagogit: Peda- 


gogic Secretariat; a body of 10-13 
members, established by the Minister, 
and comprising the Director-General, 
inspectors and senior officers of the 
Ministry. Directs work of the super- 
visors, controls implementation of 
school syllabus, advises the Minister 
on pedagogic questions, etc. 
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7. Agaf Ha-Hinukh Ha-Dati: Depart- 
ment of Religious Education; deve- 
lops and supervises education given in 
religious State schools. 

8. Араў Ha-Atigot: Department of Anti- 
quities. 

9. Minhal Ha-Hasbara: Information and 
Civic Education Service. 

10. Haskala Gevoha: Relations with insti- 
tutions of higher education; deals with 
grants-in-aid, recognition of degrees 
and diplomas, ete. 

ll. Ha-Yo'ez Ha-Mishpati: Legal Ad- 
viser; drafts legislation at the order 
of the Minister, examines the legal 
aspects of administrative measures of 

the Ministry and represents the Mi- 
nistry in any legal action. 


MINHALA: Administrative services of the 

Ministry (Nos. 12 to 40). 

12. Hakhsharat Morim Ve-Hishtalmutam: 
Department of Teachers’ Training and 
Refresher Courses; in charge of organi- 
zation and administration of training 
colleges for kindergarten mistresses, 
primary school teachers and subject 
teachers, and organization of all forms 
of courses for qualified and not yet 
fully qualified teachers. 

13. Hinukh Yesodi: Department of Ele- 
mentary Education; administration 
of kindergartens, primary schools, and 
schools for working youth. 

14, Hinukh Tikhon: Department of Se- 
condary Education; supervises post- 
primary education in the country, 
draws up syllabuses, licenses teachers 
and headmasters, administers grants- 
in-aid and scholarship funds for 
secondary schools, 

15. Hinukh Vetarbut Le-Arvim: Depart- 
ment of Arab Education and Culture; 
schools for Arabs and other racial or 
religious minorities, with their teacher 
training institutions, and cultural 
activities for the adult population. 

16. Haskala Li-Mevugarim: Department 
of Adult Education; evening schools 
and courses of study groups for spoken 
modern Hebrew, and other adult edu- 
cation activities, 

17. Tarbut Toranit: Department for Re- 
ligious Culture; propagates among 
adults the knowledge of religious 
literature and music, and Jewish 
philosophy. 

18. Tezuna: Department of Nutrition and 
Home Economics; organizes and 
supervises school feeding centres (also 
for créches and kindergartens), in- 
struction in cooking and home eco- 
nomics, etc. 

19. Kesafim Ve-heshbonot; Finance De- 
partment; draws up the draft budget 
according to directives from the Mi- 
nister and Director-General and super- 
vises expenditure. 

20. Tegen Ve-Irgun Shel Mossdot Ha- 
hinukh Ha-Yesodi: Department of 
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Establishment and Organization of 
Elementary Education; examines 
whether the teaching establishment 
of all primary schools for working 
youth and kindergartens is in accord- 
ance with rules laid down by the 
Ministry, deals with development pro- 
grammes for the Ministry and Local 
Authorities, budget and plans of 
construction; administers budgets for 
State-maintained schools. 

21. Koah Adam Be-Hora'a: Teaching Per- 
sonnel Department; deals with the 
personal status of teachers, profes- 
sional rights, leave of absence, pen- 
sions. 

22. Mossdot Hinukh Yesodi'yim Mukarim: 
Department of Non-State Recognized 
Schools; examines status and ad- 
herence to the conditions of recogni- 
tion, supervises teaching and adminis- 
tration of grants-in-aid, 

23. Lishkat Ha-No'ar: Youth Department; 
directs, supervises and aids extra- 
curricular activities of school-age 
population, summer camps, youth 
centres, youth hostels, ete. 

24. Hakhshara Gufnit: Physical Education 
Department. 

25, Gadna: Department of Cadet Training 
(given in secondary schools as part of 
the regular studies by instructors who 
are on the staff of the schools). 

26. Rofeh Ha-Misrad: Medical Adviser to 
the Ministry. 

27. Lishkat Ha-Studentim: Students’ Ad- 
visory Service; matters related to 
study abroad of Israeli students. 

28. Mazkirut Ha-Va'ad Ha-Yisra eli Le- 
Unesco: Secretariat of the Israel Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. 

29. Mador Le-Omanut: Adviseron Art and 
Art Education, 

30. Ha-Makhon Le-Tazlumey Kitvey-Yad 
lvriyim: Institute for Microfilm Li- 
brary of Hebrew Manuscripts. 

31. Enziklopedia Hinukhit: Office con- 
cerned with the preparation of an 
encyclopedia of education. 

32. Yehidat Ha-Behinot: Examination 
Section; carries out all the office and 
technical work connected with scholar- 
ship and matriculation examinations. 

33. Lishkat Ha-Mangenon: Personnel Sec- 
tion, as distinct from No. 21, deals 
only with the personnel of the Ministry 
and not with teachers, etc. 

34. Hadrakha Ve-Sa'ad: In-Service Train- 
ing and Welfare Unit. 

35. Afsene’ut U-Meshek: Stores and 
Supply Department; orders, buys and 
distributes all office supplies, school 
furniture and books, and all teaching 
aids and equipment issued by the 
Ministry to schools. 

36. Arkhiyon: Archives; includes personal 
files of every kindergarten mistress or 
school teacher. 

37. Hulyat Ha-Bigoret: Control Section; 
a small mobile unit, which checks the 


statistical returns of scho» ESE 
establishment, the inventory ©” 
ture and supplies. Ofur, 
38. Qezin Itonut Ve-Hasbara: Pre SS 
39. Orekh Pirsumim: Editor of t a € 
try’s official publications. 
40. Adrikhal Yo'ez: Adviser олж “© 
building plans. 


PIQUAH VE-HADRAKHA: services of 
Ministry responsible for inspeer 99? 
guidance of the various aspects © 
educational system (Nos. 41 to > @)- 
41. Ganey Yeladim: kindergarten S- _ 
42. Batey Sefer Yesodiyim: — yox mn 
schools; primary inspectors me, 
tached to the district offices (se 
No. 57). 
43. Batey Sefer Tikhoniyim: ве cox» 
schools: the Senior Inspec tor 
Secondary Schools is head © 
Department of Secondary Eduz c m: 
44. Hakhsharat Morim Ve-HishtaE xz. o 
teacher training institutions zx» xx« re 
fresher courses. Ë 
45. Ne'arim Ovdim: schools for vero =m Jing: 
youths, 
46. Lishkat Ha-No'ar: out-of-school ac 
tivities for young people. 
47. Hinukh Meyuhad: special ейт ж <= 2а tion 
for retarded and handicapped ch š Ве 
48. Hinukh Gufni: physical educata ora — 
49. Gadna: cadet training. 
50. Melakha: handicraft. 
51. Hagla'ut: agriculture (and gard e жъй жай). 
52. Tezuna: nutrition and home Eco 
nomics, 
53. Teva: nature study. 
54. Omanut: arts (music and drawa жа gz >. 
55. Safot: foreign languages (Englisla send 
French). 
56. Arvit: Arabic Language. 


57. Leshakhot Mehoziot: district offices of 
the Ministry; there are six distr-x t s— 
Jerusalem, Southern, Tel Aviv, Cen- 
tral, Haifa, Northern—each ша < еж а 
district inspector who is respoxa =šËsle 
to the Deputy Director-General jn 
charge of the Department of Ele жаве 
tary Education. 


MAHLEQOT LE-HINUKH SHEL HA-SHI жэ 

HA-MEQOMI: Education Departments æf 

the Local Authorities (Nos. 58 to 66). 

58. Ganey Yeladim: kindergartens. — 

59. Batey Sefer Yesodiyim: primaxa халу 
schools. 

60. Batey Sefer Li-Ne' arim Ovdim: schools 
for working youths. 

61. Merkezey No'ar: youth centres. 

62. Leshakhot No'ar: youth departme- жа e 

63. Hinukh Tikhon: secondary schoo s _ 

64. Hinukh Li-Mevugarim: adult edu. 
cation. " 

65. Batey Sefer Miqzoiyim: vocati © xa za] 
schools. > 

66. Havot No'ar Le-Limud Haqlai: сека tes] 
gardens for agriculture education... 
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1953, education given therein must be through the State 
and the local authorities. In actual fact, however, a 
considerable number of the kindergartens are non-State, 
but recognized. Premises, equipment and sometimes part 
of the running expenses are provided by women’s voluntary 
organizations, some of which are affiliated to political 
organizations. This follows the tradition of the time before 
the Compulsory Education Law, 1949. Only gradually, as 
local education authorities and the State can catch up with 
the demand for buildings and equipment, can these semi- 

rivate kindergartens be replaced by public institutions. 
Most of the non-State kindergartens accept 4-year-olds, and 
some even admit children aged 3 to 3j years, for whom a 
tuition fee may be demanded (not 5-year-olds, whose edu- 
cation is compulsory and free). 

Kindergartens are preferably housed in large rooms of 
some 50 square metres, with one or two adjoining smaller 
rooms for smaller groups, a kitchenette for preparing cocoa 
or a light meal, and wash rooms. The main room has low, 
light tables and chairs—each table for five to eight children— 
which can be arranged according to the activities of the 
class or of groups. Corners are equipped with a doll’s house, 
wood bricks, paint boxes and easels, a toy kitchen, or (in 
religious kindergartens) illustrations suggestive of the Sab- 
Бай, all planned and intended to stimulate the child to 
some imitative or creative activity. There is always a yard 
or garden with some provision for outdoor exercises and 
games or some simple form of gardening suitable for the 
children, 

A light meal is taken by all children about 10 a.m. The 
children bring the food for this meal from their homes, while 
milk or cocoa may be provided for a small fee by the kinder- 
garten. Children leave for home at 1 p.m. On the recom- 
mendation of the social worker, a light lunch may be 
provided by a central kitchen for the needy children. In 
villages and smaller localities of low economic status these 
meals are provided for all children without exception. A 
census taken in April 1956 shows that at that time 81,000 
children of kindergarten and elementary school age had a 
daily school lunch. Supervision of cleanliness ed routine 
treatment of eyes, sores, etc., is carried out by visiting 
nurses in the service of the Ministry of Health or one of the 
organizations mentioned above. 

No formal training is given in the kindergarten, and there 
is no standard syllabus. General directives for the types of 
work desirable have been worked out by the inspectorate 


of kindergartens over the years, and some of this E ni 
appeared in periodicals like Hed Hagan or Oshyot. wes 
was begun about a year ago to systematize these ins EY” 
tions and issue them in book form. Kindergarten mist 5968 
receive their training in a two-year course after 11 -y «22218 
of schooling (eight years primary school plus three 577 4 
secondary school). Thus they are not үре to рав =e 
matriculation examination, which is taken at secor» dary 
schools after the full four-year course. The training is == 0 
by the State in the same institutions that train the pri xxx == Ty 
school teachers. Refresher courses for fully qualified kiza Er- 
garten mistresses are being organized by the Ministe7 în 
co-operation with the Federation of Hebrew Teachers 
during the summer recess (62 days) or the Easter vaca ж-а 
(18 days). They cover all aspects of kindergarten work, = =S¢ 
problems and try to arouse interest in recent developncz ex ts 
in the field. A different kind of course is also organize Lor 
workers who are not fully qualified and who need to pp =s 
examinations in order to improve their work апей Жо 
normalize their status. Here, the examination subjects are 
taught systematically and in accordance with the ec=axx2i- 
nation syllabus; the cost for these courses is usually sh ==-=4 
by the Ministry, the Federation of Hebrew Teachers (у Жа š h 
includes also all the Arab teachers at State schools zx xx 
others who desire to join) and the teachers who take Exe 
course, 


Primary schools 


In many organizational aspects primary education in Ismael 
is uniform. The same number of years of attendance Es 
compulsory in towns and in villages. The school year og» eexxs 
everywhere about a fortnight before the Jewish New Year, 
but not before 1 September, and ends some time in J жж 

80 as to give teachers a summer vacation of 62 daysz =i 

other holidays and vacations are observed at the same Eire 
in all schools and kindergartens, and thus the length of the 
scholastic year is the same—about 210 days. In spite of tire 
considerable differences in cultural background and hoz 
influence, occasioned by the immigration of hundreds «ә ^ 
thousands from countries of the Middle East, there is only 
one syllabus for all (normal) primary schools. All sch» Es 
in the country start at 8 a.m. and carry on till 12 noo» «эж 
1 p.m. except where for lack of accommodation a score 
shift comes in at about 12 to study till 4 p.m. The num Ep == 
of periods per week is the same everywhere—24 in Gra les 
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GLOSSARY 


beit sefer haqla'i: vocational secondary 
school of agriculture, 

Бей sefer li-ne'ari'm ovdim (school for 
working youth): compulsory evening 


pur, including 
classes (7 and 8) of the primary course. 
beit sefer tikhon erev: dixe 

providing general secondary education. 


the two upper HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. The Hebrew University, three urni. 


evening school e 
versity institutes and the Weizm zx 


classes for 14 to 17-year-olds who have 
not completed primary school. 

beit sefer meyuhad: school for handicapped 
children. 

beit sefer miqzo'i: vocational secondary 
schools of industries and trades, and 
home economics, 

beit sefer tikhon: general secondary school, 
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beit sefer yesodi: primary school. 

kitot hemshekh: secondary classes at- 
„tached to rural primary schools. 

kitot terom miqzo'iyot: pre-vocational 
classes. 

gan yeladim: pre-primary school, attend- 
ance being compulsory (and free) for 
5-year-olds. 


Боо y 


Institute of Post-Graduate Studies _ 


. Technion—the Israel Institute orf 


Technology. 


. Institutes for higher vocational Haz _ 


cation, 


. Teacher training colleges. 
. Academies of music, art, etc. 
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Beit sefer tikhon 


Beit sefer yesodi 


Gan-yeladim 


Kitot terom 
migzo'iyot 


Beit sefer meyuhad 


45255920 


Beit sefer miqzo'i 


Beit sefer li-ne'arim ovdim 
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1 to 4, 28 in Grades 5 and 29 in Grades 6 to 8. To this may 
be added two periods a week for agriculture (from Grade 4 
up), three periods a week for Arabic in some schools (in 
Grades 7 and 8), or an addition for a school choir, for extra 
work in handicraft, but the total should not exceed 34 
periods a week. The length of the period is uniform—50 
minutes for the first four periods in the day and 45 minutes 
for the later periods. The size of classes is also largely 
standardized, with only small variations for the top grades 
of rural settlements, for transitory immigrant camps and 
for the afternoon shift; for Grades 1 to 4 the normal size 
of a class is considered to be 25 pupils but a class will be 
divided and another teacher provided only when it reaches 
51 pupils in Grades 1 and 2 or 56 pupils in Grades 3 and 4. 
From Grade 5 upwards a class is ‘full’ with 30 pupils and will 
be divided when it has 56 pupils. A further deviation from 
these rules is necessary when classrooms are too small to 
hold these numbers. 

But along with these uniform trends there is also some 
variation. State education is usually given in separate 
schools for Jewish and for Arab children, which is neces- 
sitated both by the distribution of the population and the 
language factor. In the Jewish sector there is a distinct 
division line between the State schools (secular) and the 
religious State schools, which are opened in any locality on 
the demand of the parents, provided a certain minimum 
number of pupils has been enrolled. The essential points of 
difference between these two forms of schools are defined 
in the State Education Law, 1953, paragraph 1, as follows: 
‘Religious State schools are State schools, but they are 
religious in respect of their syllabus, their school life, their 
teachers and their inspectors’, the term ‘school life’ re- 
ferring to the practice of religious observance, which is an 
essential feature of religious State education, The proportion 
of the total which these two types represent was shown in 
a table above. 

Classes in ordinary schools or separate schools of moderate 
size are organized for retarded children. There is a more 
liberal time allowance for these classes or schools in order 
to permit more individual treatment by the teacher. The 
syllabus is less academic, and more time is given to crafts. 
A proportion of children in these special classes can after 
a few years return to a normal school. For severely handi- 
capped children and the lowest grades of intelligence 
institutions exist which take in children from a wide area. 
The possibilities of caring for emotionally disturbed and 
otherwise maladjusted children are more limited. 

Exceptions to much that has been said in this section 
about uniform regulations will be found in the schools of 
the communal labour settlements (both secular and 
religious), which are a phenomenon peculiar to the Israeli 
scene. The kibbutz (communal settlement) is the expression. 
of a spiritual no less than of a social movement, a fact which 
is evidenced by the amount of energy and of means invested 
by the kibbutz in the education E the young generation. 
There are about 16,000 pupils in kibbutz Schools, and 
virtually all of them are given full-time education up to 
the age of 18. Kibbutz schools are usually State or religious 
State schools (the latter a small minority), and the regu- 

lations mentioned above as to length of school year, hours, 
size of classes,etc. all apply. But the kibbutz as a local 
education authority is entitled to have smaller classes and 
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appoint additional teachers, who are approved by- E 
inspectorate, at its own expense. In these schools cla x 4€ št ц 
are organized in а hevrat yeladim or children’s comm wx x3 8! A 
which participates in or takes over certain parts of thee 39 
of running the school. In addition manual work is dem 2а 22 n 
of the children at all age levels whether in the foz-xx* Y 
servicing the school or running the mesheq yeladz.z7 ОЕ 
children's farm, which is a separate economic entity, «ox 
giving a certain number of hours a day to the farm ws €?! 
of the settlement. Nature study and agriculture are 22080 
prominent study subjects, to prepare the young genera t3 9n 
for carrying on the work of their parents, whether at the 
same kibbutz or at some other newly founded settlermx erat. 
For the same reason the 12-year course of studies ¡ma E 
kibbutz does not lead up to the matriculation examina t iOm, 
because this might estrange young members from е 
kibbutz ideology and life. After several years of life ira ie 
kibbutz, however, promising young people may be sent omt 
into the towns to get further, higher education and return 
to the kibbutz to take up functions, for which those qu alifi- 
cations are needed. Many features of kibbutz education Have 
served as a stimulus to Israeli education in general and hawe 
been adapted to conditions in towns, the most import ажа 
perhaps being the highly developed communal (social) = «аж» 
cation. 

The primary school year is divided into three tormas. 
Teachers are employed for a whole year and can only Exe 
dismissed at or shortly before the end of the scholastic ye axs 
according to rules which were agreed upon with the 
Federation of Hebrew Teachers. Accordingly, they can жа ot 
give notice in the middle of the year. The terms, each ab «»wa't- 
a third of the school year (10 to 12 weeks), are maixaly 
convenient times for giving interim reports, or for svaxxx- 
marizing in some form or other work that has been dorze, 
for communicating with the parents about their childrexa 7 
progress and the like; in the absence of official regulatioxas 
about the dates when terms end and begin there is sore 
diversity in this respect. 

This unbroken length of a full year as the administrative 
time unit (to which correspond a syllabus designed for = 
whole year, and promotion of pupils only once a year} 
makes for a certain stability in the work leaving out of 
consideration the factor of immigration and its absorptioxx- 
On the other hand it concentrates a great volume of 
administrative work into the summer months, includizag 
all the natural and unavoidable changes in structure, scha of 
population and movements of personnel. By spring all thre 
5-year-olds have to be registered (at the local educatic»aa. 
authority) for the kindergarten, and the 6-year-olds must 
be registered at the primary school (a State school or =æ 
religious State school according to the choice of the parents ) 
in whose ‘catchment area’ they live. Decisions must be 
taken on the dismissal of teachers and of the passing nto 
pension of others; the graduates of teachers’ training colleges 
must be screened and assigned to their posts; and since that 
source of supply never fills the demand, more teachers mus + 
be found; headships fall vacant for one reason or anothex- 
and must be filled; hundreds of teachers apply for transfez- 
to other localities, and their claims must be checked and 
dealt with, and so forth; most important of all, the size 
and organization of each school must be determined, anc 
the staff assembled. All this work is done by the inspectorate 
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in the six district offices, but their preparatory work has to 
be checked and finalized by various pedagogical and 
administrative units in the Jerusalem head office and by 
the Director-General of the Ministry himself. Considerable 
progress has been made in recent years towards having all 
schools in perfect working order on the day the school year 
opens; only an insight into the rapid increase of the school 
age population in Israel, by natural increase and by 
immigration, together with the enforcement of compulsory 
primary education can explain why this ideal state, which 
has probably been attained in more stable communities, 
has so far eluded the Israel education system. 

The problem of retardation has attracted attention in 
recent years. In all but the most severe cases promotion is 
ordered; after intensive study of the problem by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Ministry it was concluded that in 
the majority of cases no purpose is served by letting a pupil 
stay down for a whole year. Measures were recommended 
by the committee to further pupils at an early stage of 
retardation by small additional study groups, but so far not 
much headway has been made with these measures, mainly 
for reasons of short-term economy. 


Curriculum and methods. There is one official syllabus for 
all schools, with a differentiation in subject matter and in 
approach between State schools and religious State schools; 
there is further variation by having a common core for 
about three-quarters of the study time and a number of 
additional programmes for the remainder of the time. Thus 
some schools stress, above the common core, Hebrew 
literature, nature study, agriculture, social sciences, Jewish 
tradition. The syllabus for Arab schools naturally stresses 
Arabic language and literature. In the study of history, 
history of the Arabs takes a prominent place. Hebrew is 
taught from Grade 4 on and English from Grade 6 on. 
Religion is taught according to the faith of the pupils 
represented in the school. Bible study is omitted. 

The official syllabus pronounces on three aspects of 
instruction: the subject matter, the aims, formal and 
material, of the study, and desirable methods of teaching. 
Maximum conformity is expected of schools in regard of the 
objects and aims of the study, while in the choice of subject 
matter there is more freedom. It is for the headmaster and 
his teachers to decide whether their pupils can profitably 
cover all the ground or whether a reduction seems indicated. 

The time-table differs from those of other countries 
mainly in the substantial time allotted to Bible stories and 
later Bible study, whether the school is secular or religious, 
for the obvious reason that the Bible is first and foremost 
the Book of the Jewish nation, the Charter of its beginning 
and earliest existence, and the greatest contribution of the 
Jewish people to the spiritual treasures of the world. Other 
features of the syllabus are the inclusion of agricultural 
work from Grade 4 upwards, handicraft for boys and 
girls in Grades 5 to 6, a foreign language—mostly English— 
in all schools from Grade 6, and the extensive study of the 
Talmud (the codex of Jewish religious and civil law) in 
religious State schools. The following time-tables for Grade6 
will give an idea of these variations. £ 

The methods recommended in the syllabus are in no way 
compulsory, and schools and individual teachers are vir- 
tually free to choose; but in fact wide use is made of 


TIME-TABLES OF GRADE 6 OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(in periods per week—45 or 50 minutes each) 


Religious State 


Subject State school school (boys) 


Pentatuch a . . . . 

i du ia ai РРР 
rew language and literature 

Mishna . xe sedie Te 

Talmud . 

Aggada . 


Religious law IDE - 
Arithmetic and geometry . 
History Se uiian 
Geography . 
Nature study 


English (or French) . . 
Gardening and agriculture . 
Handicraft tp Pros 
Physical education 
Social education . 

Total 


ml lel 
Lal eal 


wom 


—— 
w 


2 
sh lass t йым 
811 

t ne ~ = 


Note. As a temporary measure the total of 32 periods has been reduced 
to 31, The adjustment is made by each school individually. 


adjusted forms of the project method in the lowest grades, 
and the global or analytic method of teaching — was 
until recently all but universal, when it was discovered that 
it was not well suited to immigrant children who had no 
knowledge of spoken Hebrew. There is also general agree- 
ment that individual work by pupils and activity pro- 
grammes should be encouraged; they are not yet as 
widespread as one would wish because of the demands on 
the ability of the teacher and on the teaching aids and 
equipment at his disposal. 


Examination system. No fixed system of examinations is 
operated in Israel in the primary school, and the holding 
of formal end-of-term or end-of-year examinations, which 
were very common until recently, is not encouraged. 
Assessment of pupils’ progress and attainment is based on 
the teacher's direct observation in class and on sporadic 
tests, oral and written, which teachers set as they see fit. 
Marks are often stated in numbers, 10 being the highest and 
equivalent to excellent, but marks 1 to 4 are not used. The 
passing mark is usually 6. Until two years ago promotion 
was conditional on having not more than 2 marks below 6 
in the main subjects. When it was found that too many 
pupils were refused promotion and the value of repeating 
a given class had been seriously questioned, schools were 
instructed to let virtually all pupils go up at the end of 
the year. 

At the end of the eighth year in the primary school there 
is a school leaving certificate (called te'udat gemar) to which 
a mark-sheet is attached. This certificate is granted on the 
pupil's general performance and is withheld only when it 
appears necessary for the pupil to complete his primary 
education in a ‘school for working youths’. Secondary 
schools will as a rule accept the holder of the te'udat gemar, 
but some of the municipal secondary schools, e.g. in Tel 
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Aviv, which demand a much lower fee than the private 
schools, insist on a minimum attainment mark of 8 in the 
primary school leaving certificate. 

Various pupils’ record cards have been introduced at 
different times, but schools are under no obligation to keep 
such records. It may be assumed that general educational 
and personality record cards are used for about 10 per cent 
of the pupils. Smaller and simpler medical record cards are 
kept in a much greater number of schools. On those cards 
height and weight are recorded, as well as special features 
brought out at the medical examination, which is carried 
out at least once a year. 

As mentioned earlier, parents are informed of their 
children’s progress by a written report at the end of each 
year (many schools give one or two interim reports during 
the year). Reports vary in form and content, from a detailed 
mark sheet to some general remark on the progress and 
adjustment of the child. Contact with the parents does not 
depend on cre alone, but is maintained by parents’ 
meetings (by class or for the whole school), speech days and 
by reception hours of teachers once a week, when every 
parent may call. Visits by teachers to make themselves 
acquainted with the home circumstances of their pupils, 

ано to help the home see the viewpoint of the school, 
are encouraged but not enforced. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are trained in State-maintained 
teachers’ training colleges during a period of two years after 
passing the matriculation examination, Every qualified 
teacher may be appointed head teacher without a special 
examination, but naturally the most experienced and 
successful teachers are appointed. All appointments of 
teachers and head teachers are made by the Ministry, but 
the larger local authorities are consulted about appoint- 
ments of head teachers. Teachers serve a probationary 
period of two years, after which they become permanent 
unless informed of the prolongation of the probation. 
Dismissal of teachers for unsatisfactory performance can 
nine take place after repeated inspection and a report by 
at least two inspectors. The position of teachers not full 
qualified is less secure until they have completed their 
examinations, by which they become equal to their qualified 
colleagues. Since there are no other categories of teachers, 
there is no igs except by appointment to a headship, 
as above; but the salary increases automatically over a 
period of 21 years. The transfer of teachers from one school 
to another in the same locality can be carried out by the 
local inspector. In principle every teacher is also transferable 
between one school year and another to any place in the 
country. But the difficulties in finding housing in a new 
place are such that little use is made of this right, and 
teachers will usually have the support of the Federation of 
Hebrew Teachers against such transfers. On the other hand 
hundreds of teachers every year seek transfer to other 
places, usually the towns and the central areas; the 
Ministry tries to reduce these transfers to a minimum 
because of the great difficulties encountered in staffing the 
schools, whether small or large, in the outlying districts of 
the north and south of the country, which, as yet, hardly 
produce any teachers out of their own population. ; 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


A number of problems that beset Israeli schooling have E» sia 
noted above in passing. We shall single out two for speed 
mention—buildings and the supply of teachers. The shortage 
of the former is felt everywhere in the country, in the mæn 
towns, Jerusalem, Tel Aviv and Haifa, and in the eral 
areas, because all have a share in the absorption of # жж =™u- 
grants. In addition to some 700 classes which attend z x1 the 
afternoon because of lack of accommodation in the mor š 38 
there are hundreds of classrooms which are unsuif- = 
being ill-lit and/or too small, which makes their use both 
unhygienic and wasteful. It seems unlikely that this pro E» Fem. 
will be solved in the near future, since the natural incre as 
of the school population coupled with immigration 

absorb all that can reasonably be expected to be built. "е 
authorities are well aware of the importance of good. яа 
rational school buildings, and are doing everything іп treir 
power to improve matters. 

There is an acute shortage of fully trained teachers, Exe 
rate of women among the students is very high, and ara ost 
all students come from the towns and the central areas of 
the country. This engenders a number of difficulties. As few 
women teachers care to take the higher forms of шіхе «Ж œr 
of boys” classes, there is a shortage of teachers for those 
forms. Again, since most teachers do not feel at home in 
the rural areas, there is a constant change of the staf” «н 
village schools, which hinders the building up of an ecł zz- 
cational tradition. There are obvious limitations to the 
attractive powers of the salary scale, but teacher traim #жж = 
is made as inexpensive and attractive as possible. Mza x xa— 
tenance and fee loans are granted on easy terms to studera ts, 
and scholarships are given to promising pupils who, a Feer 
completing primary school, enter a preparatory lass 
leading up in a four years’ course to the entrance to ttre 
training college. 

The rapid growth of the primary school system made že 
necessary at first to accept many unqualified teachers. 
These are required to pass examinations in subjects ræ 
which they have not had a sufficient or recognized traini a» œ. 
A few years ago almost 50 per cent of all teachers belonged 
to this cate; ory. Great efforts have since been made by the 
Ministry's Department of Teachers’ Training and Refresta er 
Courses in Co-operation with the Federation of Hebrews 
Teachers, to prepare those teachers for their examinations = _ 
An inducement for teachers to make use of these courses 
may be seen in the fairly steep gradient of the salary scale 
for unqualified and fully qualified teachers. The proporti €» 
of not fully qualified teachers is now no higher than 33 pex 
cent, and it is hoped that the number will be futher 
reduced. 

Two other matters may be mentioned in conclusion—t Ey e 
district schools and pre-vocational classes. The proporti«» a3 
of small schools (up to 99 pupils) is high—33 per cent—axa «qr 
although these are attended by only 7 per cent of the thay 
school population this accentuates the shortage of teachers 
and leads to the introduction into rural areas of many tot 
fully qualified teachers. For this and other reasons (ima — 
cluding the intermixture of children of different geograph ж с 
and cultural backgrounds) many district schools are beira er 
established, combining the pupils of three to six villages ay 
settlements, who thus study in a fully graded school instea e 
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of the non-graded school with all its difficulties. The 
experience with these schools is encouraging. 

Another important trend is towards converting the 
maximum number of Grades 7 and 8 in the primary school 
into pre-vocational classes. These differ from the ordi 
classes in existence up till now by a larger number of 
weekly periods, 39 instead of 31, of which 12 hours a week 
are given to work in the workshop or the garden, according 
to the nature of the class (handicraft or agriculture). The 


number of classes in the school year 1956/57 will be over 
130. In order to safeguard the desirable aspects of a general 
education, especially as regards good citizenship, all es- 
sential parts of the ordinary syllabus are retained in the 
pre-vocational classes, but it is hoped that by the intensive 
experience of creative activities, afforded in the workshop 
or the school farm or garden, more and more young people 
will be attracted to the many openings in agriculture and 
industry which this country offers. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
all Hebrew and Arab schools under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education reported a total enrolment of over 
359,000 pupils. This number does not include some 7,000 
pupils receiving education in Christian private institutions, 
nor the 11,000 working youths attending evening primary 
schools and 36,000 adults enrolled in various Hebrew 
evening schools and courses. It may thus be estimated that 
at least 22 per cent of the total population were receiving 
full-time education in regular public and private schools. 
Primary schools accounted for 73 per cent of the total 
enrolment; pre-primary schools 15 per cent; secondary and 
vocational schools about 9 per cent; higher education about 
3 per cent. The proportion of girls enrolled was 47-48 per 
cent in the primary and pre-primary schools, 45 per cent 
in secondary and vocational schools combined, over 90 per 
cent in teacher training colleges, and about 23 per cent in 
higher education. Total number of teaching posts, both full- 
time and part-time, not including institutions of higher 
education, was about 16,000, of which over 50 per cent were 
filled by women teachers. Average number of pupils per 
teaching post (including part-time teaching posts) was 24 
in primary schools, about 10 in secondary and vocational 
schools combined. 

Between 1950 and 1954, there was an increase of 63 per 
cent in the total enrolment of primary schools, 44 per cent 
in secondary and vocational schools, 59 per cent in teacher 
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training colleges, and 89 per cent in other institutions of 
higher education. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools increased nearly two and a half 
times between 1948 and 1954. This more than matches the 
increase in the estimated child population, so that the 
average primary enrolment ratio for the period 1950-54 is 
slightly higher than the average ratio for the years 1948 
and 1949. The enrolment of girls was about 47 per cent 
during the whole period covered in this table, and the 
average number of pupils per teacher, including part-time 
teachers, fluctuated around 25. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 3 shows the age, sex 
and grade distribution of pupils in Hebrew primary schools, 
in 1955/56. Excluding those whose age or grade was not 
stated, there were about 9 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
who were two years or more above the normal age for their 
grade. The proportion of over-aged pupils was highest 
(14 per cent) in Grades 5 and 6, and next highest (12 per 
cent) in Grades 4, 7 and 8. However, the report from which 
these data were taken also shows that the retardation of 
pupils in Hebrew primary schools has been reduced year by 
year since 1951/52, 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year rms 
1 April 1953, total educational expenditure by the Centr: 

Government, including subsidies to private schools, 
amounted to 27.8 million Israeli pounds, which averaged 
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about 17 Israeli pounds per inhabitant. Of this amount, 
77 per cent was spent on pre-primary and primary edu- 
cation, 4 per cent on secondary and vocational education, 
3 per cent on teacher training, 9 per cent on subsidies to 


private schools, including higher education, 5 рег cexa E 


central administration, and the rest for adult and specu 
education. (See Table 2.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolle «X 
Level of education and type of insti: Total 
Pre-primary 
Hebrew kindergarte: vv toro SIR Gp robore М 1954/55 1385 1800 1800 54 543 266 77 €* 
Жаны EOS w tonada ir eme 1954/55 8l 86 73 1772 637 
PIN D: on T E Ar Ne SE DA E A O 1954/55 1466 1886 1873 56 315 27 
RIS x ° * "wn 1953/54 ... ... ... T = == 
. б А, "en 1952/53 1760 12071 12071 65 423 311992 
; . "y, : . 1951/52 1624 11973 11973 66 855 2609 
б E . . a La 1950/51 1177 11415 11 415 49 172 23834 
primary schools welts . i . 1954/55 945 9812 5465 234 333 13574 
i schools . D š ` " 1954555 114 169 228 22 853 6430 
plo eram . б б 1954/55 1 059 210 581 15 693 3257 186 1200354 
CSS, CR E NE Li . 1953/54 1016 29773 24987 242 852 1632 
IR . . . 1952/53 1053 349975 345061 227 624 11182 
ew Wa а 1951/52 953 249 190 244 562 205 369 96 323 2 
йуз, Ma A Meere Pris 1950/51 813 116 802 943 341 157 389 13142 
Secondary 
General 
Hebrew secondary schools te > 1954/55 74 1 259 322 14 469 3033 
Hebrew secondary evening schools a . 1954/55 18 217 19 2393 % 
Hebrew continuation classes. . . | | 1954/55 70 720 231 4545 2323 
Arab secondary schools and continuation classes — . ñ 1954/55 6 46 2 782 58 
A Ea cot andes e pis Ire 1954/55 168 12242 2574 222 189 140= 
y AI A A II ia 1953/54 165 22 161 2542 21 435 10 834» 
Aa BL ОК Ч са 2 PET йш! 1952/53 149 15] 484 15409 19 481 9 65 x 
$4 y d 5 1951/52 141 15] 382 25346 17 101 8623 
d їл же СМ! eoo deseos od 1950/51 125 25915 25207 13 224 68877 
Vocational $ 
Hebrew vocational schools . , АЕР ie 1954/55 42 500 133 5 981 1694 
Hebrew agricultural schools А "ult spon 1954/55 34 528 101 5390 1829 
ao e кай” ба ыл qhaq Ç 1954/55 76 11028 1234 711 371 135238 
E ` at; Pery: 1953/54 69 21028 2233 78 229 72308 
Reins ult duo ee 1952/53 73 2930 2255 19701 13185 
ға 4 SEM š о.э danas 1951/52 65 2899 3221 79434 73323 
р. A „те д 1950/51 70 2797 1902 78 376 13153 
Higher 
Teacher training ° 
Teacher-training colleges 
eles haves 4 : | 195455 2 2473 2162 3420 31% 
Р RTS . . 1953/54 21 2441 2150 3312 3126 
m е 1952/53 24 1471 2163 3212 2913 
” 1951/52 17 2390 2129 2 987 E 
po UA IIA оа, «E : 1950/51 п | 3336 2109 2162 1976 
m 


for 


— 
Note. Data refer to public schools and to private schools under the super- 


Vision of the Ministry of Education. 


1. Not including teaching posts in Arab 
А TUE with those in primary schools. 
- Including part-time teaching posts, ing for 61 
à ol the total P gegen Posts, accounting for 60-90 per cent 
. In addition, some 6,400 pupils were receiving prim: education and 
some 500 pupils general secondary оба in Christian private 
institutions, 
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kindergartens; they are 


4. Including teaching Posts in continuation classes and in Arab kinder 
gartens; excluding teaching posts in primary classes in Неь уд 


secondary schools. 


5. Including teaching posts in primary classes in Hebrew second. 


schools; excluding teaching posts in Hebrew continuation clas = 3 
(they are included with those i 
6. Not including schools for m 


7. Including 
cultural ee 


8. Including data on preparatory classes (secondary level). 


se in primary schools). 
Jurses. 
upils enrolled in primary classes of vocational and agca-g _ 


ISRAEL 


E choot year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
— Total Female Total Female 
General and technical 
Hebrew university . . 3258 1954/55 1 523 4 93279 9971 
Institute of technology . . E. 1954/55 1 312 3 91 667 9135 
Schools of law and economics : 1954/55 2 PE : 1199 163 
University institution of Tel Aviv municipality 1954/55 1 " 125 69 
*New Bezalel* school of arts and crafts 1954/55 H : 113 69 
Schools of social workers... . 1954/55 2 ` 80 58 
School of surveyors. . + . . + 1954/55 1 К 31 — 
Tel. WM. 1954/55 9 ... 6494 1 465 
” 1953/54 8 k 6 079 1313 
1952/53 8 5 195 1148 
” 1951/52 8 4425 1056 
E E . 1950/51 1 3439 819 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children B 1954/55 51 348 225 3 897 1688 
Classes for haniioeyped epe in regular. schools Se K. oe 195455 46 ВЕ Lus 828 369 
Total]. . ЖУ, 1954/55 7 2348 2225 4725 2057 
s . . NM 3 . SAR. POLE ү 1953/54 74 3300 2179 3 804 1612 
” 1952/53 74 2331 2221 3 894 1662 
” 1951/52 65 2292 2179 3355 ... 
” 1950/51 ... 2263 2161 2790 1034 
Supplementary 
Primary evening schools for working youth 
Тай, 162 x» 0 See жр» 1954/55 248 2779 2245 11350 5154 
” 1953/54 240 2771 2215 11 106 4897 
” 1952/53 287 2897 2278 13 401 6 227 
1951/52 209 2706 2202 10 965 5049 
” 1950/51 145 2473 2144 7 488 3344 
Adult 
Hebrew courses of the Ministry of Education and Culture . 1954/55 1838 1028 313 a 
Con Hebrew languageproficiency 1954/55 135 5391 swe 
Total . 1954/55 1973 33704 ... 
” 1953/54 992 20 239 as 
” 1952/53 1321 26 285 .. 
” 1951/52 1563 30 961 
^" 1950/51 992 22 655 


9. Including research students and students without examination rights. 


10. May include double counting of students who are enrolled in more 


than one course, 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in thousand Israeli pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount? 
Total expenditure 227 837 
A. Current expenditure . ыў 227 837 
Central a istration es 1462 
Pre-primary а TE 1896 
ary education ¿Y 022 19 644 
Secondary education . 263 
Vocational education . 789 
Teacher training . 867 
Special education . B 63 
Adult education . . 471 
Subsidies to private education. A 32 382 
B. Capital expenditure ee 


1. Expenditure by the Central Government only, 
2. Capital outlay (for minor items) is included with current expenditure. 
3. Concerns mainly secondary, vocational and higher education. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN HEBREW PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955/56 


А бе: 
ge x : 
4 M. 63 t 1 e 1 -— 8 
F. 57? = 1 7 
5 M. 998 17 22 
F. 957 15 = — — — = = 8 
6 M. 17486 1154 50 4 1 — — — 31 
F. 16 406 1047 69 3 3 — — 26 
7 M. 2052 14871 1624 т 5 1 — — 74 
F. 1883 14694 1527 54 9 — — 15 
8 M. 341 3322 14618 1697 37 2 = — 86 
F. 366 2860 14307 1689 41 4 — _ 78 
° M. 65 827 3595 11681 1403 67 4 — 136 
F. 112 749 3149 11701 1342 24 8 — 125 
10 M. 26 257 1174 3480 8856 1167 46 1 129 
F. 36 263 1212 3330 8606 1035 41 3 100 
1 M. 9 T 388 1412 3345 6 995 926 65 102 
F. 8 81 407 1303 3003 7006 909 46 107 
12 M. 1 29 139 581 1419 2807 5323 741 100 
F. 5 40 154 531 1330 2437 5338 727 96 
13 M. 1 10 62 206 559 1313 2315 3689 81 
F. 5 24 51 205 559 1134 2.046 3975 81 
м м. ` = 6 18 57 169 438 848 2047 55 
F. = 6 15 55 150 359 741 1951 34 
15+ M. p = 5 19 97 186 397 913 99 
F. =з — 1 25 58 124 289 876 70 
M. 449 380 447 377 272 204 205 192 94 
овен. Je F. 243 228 239 190 129 85 101 95 64 
| M. 21497 — 20950 22121 19585 16163 13180 10 064 1648 1023 
Total. ota F. 20078 — 19937 21138 19086 15230 12208 9 473 1613 871 
MF. 41575 40887 43259 3861 31393 — 25388 19537 15321 1894 
Medianage! . , { | F. 6.5 7.6 8.6 9.7 10.7 117 12.7 13.8 . 1 
MF. 6.5 7.6 8.6 9.7 10.7 11.7 12.7 13.8 » 
Normal age for grade (6) [0] (8) (9) (10) (п) (12) (13) s, 
Percentage of pupils 
years or more 
above normal age? 2 6 9 12 14 14 12 12 . 


1. Excluding those whose age was not stated. 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: HEBREW AND Aras PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers? Pupils Estimated i 
Year Schools à eee, child population сакт, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) C aasan) ratio 
1948 580 4413 54 1052 
1949 611 5137 48 134737 6 120 i» f 
1950 813 d 
1951 E 5t 205 369 5t 
Eon 2 
1953 1016 51 242 632 `5 “ra i ds 
1954 1059 54 257186 24 


1, Not including schools for working youth. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 48,016,000. 

Total area: 116,290 square miles; 301,191 square kilometres. 

Population density: 413 per square mile; 159 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 16.8. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1951 census): 
14.4 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


From about 1900 onwards, there has been a succession of 
laws and reforms regarding schools, teaching methods and 
school administration in Italy. Many of these have been of 
lasting and far-reaching importance, more especially those 
affecting nursery schools and elementary or primary schools 
designed to provide universal compulsory education. 

Two basic laws governing primary schools date back to 
1903. Law No. 45 of 19 February 1903 on the legal status 
of teachers instituted a competitive system for the appoint- 
ment of teachers; teachers were to be engaged, normally, 
on the strength of their qualifications, but might, if the 
commune advertising the post decided to offer an increase 
of 10 per cent on the official government salary, also be 
required to take an examination. This law also defined the 
legal status of school-teachers, and served as a model for 
subsequent laws on the status of other categories of civil 
servants (communal clerks, communal doctors, etc.). 

Another law of 1903 provided that all communes with 
at least 20 teachers and 10,000 inhabitants must have full- 


2. Includes part-time teachers. 
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National income (1955 estimate): 10,600 thousand million lire. 
Official exchange rate: 100 lire = 0.16 U.S. dollar. 
School year: from 1 September to end June (200 days). 


Prepared by the Italian National Commission for Unesco in May 
1956. 


time supervisors of schools. In smaller places, supervisors 
might be part-time teachers, except where two or more 
such communes amalgamated to form a unit large enough 
to raise them into the first category. This law laid down 
the qualifications required for the post of communal director 
of schools, the methods of obtaining such qualifications, and 
the competitive procedures for appointment. 

Law No. 407 of 8 July 1904 dealt with teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers were divided into six categories for urban and 
rural schools, graded in accordance with the number of 
inhabitants in each commune. At the same time the primary 
course was reorganized, and the two cycles (lower cycle, 
2 years; upper cycle, 3 years) established in 1859 were 
combined in a single four-year cycle covering Classes 1 to 4 
inclusive and leading to the certificate of primary studies, 
which gave access to classical and technical secondary 
schools. Since the fifth class of the primary school standing 
alone served no purpose, a sixth class was added, the two 
together forming a ‘popular course’, catering for pupils 
who were not intending to continue to secondary education. 
Since this law also extended the compulsory school period 
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from three years to six years—from 6 to 12 years of age, 
instead of from 6 to 9, as fixed by the laws of 1859 (Casati) 
and 1877 (Coppino)—the popular course became a part of 
the compulsory education system. 

In view of these new regulations, the curricula of the 
four-year primary school and the popular course had to be 
amended. This was done by ministerial decree of 1905. The 
author of the 1905 curriculum, which was later regarded 
as too wide and, educationally speaking, much inferior to 
the Gabelli (1888) and Gianturco (1894) curricula, was 
Francesco Orestano, of the University of Palermo. In the 
same year came a law proposed by the then Minister of 
Education, Luigi Credaro, which instituted the ‘further 
training course’ (corso di perfezionamento) for graduates of 
teacher training schools, consisting of a two-year university 
course of pedagogic, humane and legal studies. Students 

aduating from this course, and having five years’ satis- 
Bitay teaching service to their credit, qualified for posts 
of directors of schools, and were eligible to compete for 
appointment to such posts. 

n 1906 regulations were adopted to improve conditions 
in the southern provinces, the most backward in the country, 
by increasing the number of small schools in outlying 
districts, providing more school buildings, and granting 
assistance to needy pupils. 

In 1907-8, the Ministry of Education carried out a 
thorough investigation of the primary school system, with 
paronia reference to teaching and administrative prob- 
lems and the supply of school buildings. The results of the 
investigation, which were published in four large folio 
volumes, formed the basis for a radical reform of the 
administration of compulsory schools. In 1908 came the 
General Educational Regulations, which were discussed and 
approved by Parliament on a motion proposed by Leonida 
Bissolati, a right-wing socialist and disciple of the reformer 
Filippo Turati. Article 3 of these regulations stated that 
children at compulsory schools might be given religious 

, instruction if their parents so requested. 

But the law which revolutionized the administration of 
the school system was No. 487 of 4 June 1911, based on the 
results of the investigation mentioned above. The person 
responsible for introducing the relevant bill into parliament 
was the Minister Daneo, whilst the credit for its enactment 
belongs to the Minister Luigi Credaro, at one time president 
of the democratic Unione Magistrale Nazionale (National 
Union of Teachers) and professor of pedagogy at the 
University of Pavia. The principal effects of this law were 
as follows: (a) to transfer teachers and supervisors of schools 
from the jurisdiction of the communes to that of the State. 
The authority of the State was exercised through the 
regional educational administration headed by a provvedi- 
tore whose powers did not, however, extend to the chief 
provincial and district towns, except where these had 

renounced their independence in matters of school adminis- 
tration; (b) to remove schools from the always somewhat 
political authority of the prefect; (c) to eliminate the 
communal directors of schools, and replace them by a local 
inspectorate (vice ispettorato scolastico) responsible for a 
group of adjacent communes; (d) to define the composition 
and powers of the new provincial bodies for education: the 
consiglio scolastico provinciale (for administration); the 
deputazione scolastica (an executive and disciplinary organ); 
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and the delegazione scolastica (for control and administrative 
supervision); (e) to establish a central inspectorate anda 
primary schools section in the Higher Council of Public 
Education. 

The first decade of the century, the time when the * fourth 
estate” or ‘His Majesty Labour —to quote Filippo Turati— 
entered the political arena and began to assert itself both 
in local and in central administration, was a period of great 
changes and reforms affecting schools, publie education and 
primary school teachers. These gained access to the uni. 
versities, to the central inspectorate and to the Higher ` 
Council of Public Education, membership of which had till 
then been restricted to secondary school and university 
teachers, 

The first world war reduced and retarded the effects of 
the reforms. With the advent of victory the annexation to 
Italy of the provinces of Trentino, Venezia Giulia and 
Dalmatia created new problems. After parliamentary 
debates on reforms proposed by Benedetto Croce there 
finally came, in 1923, a reform of the entire educational 
system. This reform, the fruit of 20 years of propaganda 
and discussion, was sponsored by Giovanni Gentile and 
carried out, in the compulsory education schools, by the 
educationist Giuseppe Lombardo-Radice. 

The Gentile reform had far-reaching effects both on the 
structure and operation of schools and on the training, 
attitude and methods of teachers, It was implemented by 
a series of provisions contained in 22 laws promulgated 
under the full powers assumed by the Fascist régime 
(Gentile was the first Fascist Minister of Education), 
between October 1922 and December 1923. The results of 
these provisions were as follows: (a) the compulsory edu- 
cation period was lengthened from six to eight years (from 
6 to 14 years of age); ) compulsory education was extended 
to include physically handicapped children (with. special 
reference to deaf-and-dumb may blind children, who were 
obliged to attend school for 12 years, from 4 to 16; (c) pri- 
mary schools were divided into three cycles or gradi; the 
preparatory stage, for children of 3 to 6 (asili infantili, 
kindergartens, nursery schools or children's homes, accord- 
ing to the teaching principles and methods of each parti- 
cular group); the junior stage, three years, for children 
between 6 and 9; and the senior stage (which when fully 
organized was to have covered five years), sub-divided into 
two courses, the first a two-year course (fourth and fifth 
years of the regular traditional curriculum, except during the 
years 1905-23); followed bya three-year course, known as 
the pre-vocational (di avviamento professionale); (d) the 
teacher training school course was lengthened from six to 
seven Жейлан. the name of the school changed to istituto 
magistrale, the pupil-teaching period was abolished, and the 
emphasis of the entire training was on the study of the 
humanities; (e) entrance to the higher teachers’ institutes 
was thrown open by competitive examination to men 
graduating from the teacher training schools. These insti- 
tutes were transformed later (in 1954, with the reform of 
the university system) into faculties of education. In other 
words, the two-year further training courses of 1905 
developed into regular colleges for men students (and 
women students, who were at one time admitted on special 
terms) with a three-year course leading up to the diploma 
in school administration (for future directors and inspectors 
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of schools) and a four-year course for the degree in philo- 
sophy and pedagogy (equivalent to that awarded by the 
traditional faculties of philosophy and letters), and modern 
languages. 

In 1925, and again in 1928, all the surviving clauses of 
the laws on compulsory education published since 1859 
were collected into a single code (Testo Unico), which, 
though many of its provisions have since heen amended, 
is still in force today. 

In 1929 (with amendments in 1930-32) the pre-vocational 
courses established by the Gentile Reform as part of the 
period of compulsory education were ‘co-ordinated’, as 
regards curricula and operation, with the complementary 
schools and secondary technical schools, placed under the 
direct supervision of the Ministry of Education (establish- 
ment, administration, legal status and salaries of teachers); 
and the teaching staff were required to hold university 
degrees. Although attendance at these schools fell within 
the compulsory age range, they failed in practice to develop 
into the final stage of the compulsory school system—the 
‘popular school’ which they were intended to be. This may 
have been due to a variety of reasons: the fact that they 
were secondary, and not primary schools; that they served 
neither a purely cultural or a purely vocational purpose, 
but something between the two; that the training they 
gave did not qualify pupils specifically for minor clerical 
jobs for technical work; and, finally, the fact that the 
establishment of such courses was optional. The result was 
that, although pre-vocational education was—and still is— 
widespread, practical and adapted to meet a variety of local 
needs, the institution providing compulsory primary edu- 
cation continued to be the five-year school which existed 
even in the smallest villages and for people living in the 
most out-of-the-way places. The existence of these schools 
was due to the efforts of the Government, which undertook 
to provide regular schools wherever there were 15 or more 
school-age children within a radius of 2 km; and to give 
adequate financial assistance to schools opened by recog- 
nized teachers in places where the number of children fell 
below the stipulated figure. 

The Gentile Reform and the devoted work of Giuseppe 
Lombardo-Radice gave fresh impetus to the primary 
schools, which were further ‘renovated’ by the example 
of a number of pioneers in teaching methods. It was through 
the persistence and courage of these pioneers, studying, 
planning and experimenting, that, after the abortive attempt 
in 1934 to harness the schools to the political ends of a 
dictatorial régime odious alike to the people and to the 
professional conscience of educators, after the painful inter- 
lude of the second world war, with the disastrous destruc- 
tion it brought in its wake and the defeat in which it 
culminated, the schools of Italy were able to resume their 
rightful role and make a valuable contribution to the 
spiritual rehabilitation of our people. 

In 1934 the schools of the larger communes came under 
direct State control and the superintendents (provveditori) 
were placed on a provincial instead of a regional basis. The 
regulations on the design and construction of school build- 
ings date from 1940. In 1942, all primary school teachers 
in direct State employ were combined in a single national 
service. But it was the 1945 curricula, based on the same 
educational policy as those of 1923, though with more 


specific social goals, which restored the progressive character 
of the Italian primary schools. 

The need to remedy the shortage of suitable school 
buildings, aggravated by war damage, normal deterioration 
with age and the rapid growth in the number of teachers 
(which had risen from 100,000 in 1938 to 165,000 in 1955) 
led to the passing of the Tupini law of 3 August 1949. This 
law authorized the fund for loans and deposits (Cassa 
DD. PP) to grant loans to communes on request, and made 
the State responsible for about three-fifths of the total 
interest on and amortization of such loans. During the 
five-year period from 1949 to 1954, authorization was given 
under this scheme for buildings to a total of 85 milliard lire, 
of which over 50 milliards were intended for primary 
schools. 

Since school buildings still presented the main difficulty, 
whereas the problem of providing enough teachers and 
organizing school teaching and administration had quickly 
been solved, a central school buildings office was set up in 
1952. This office has already: (a) carried out a comprehensive 
survey of the buildings of all schools of every type and grade 
(with the exception of the universities, which are adminis- 
tered independently); (b) published five reports containing 
the results of the survey, together with detailed diagrams 
and plans for new school buildings designed to meet the 
new educational requirements, showing their dimensions, 
architectural structure and general appearance; (c) promoted 
a new law for the financing of school buildings, with pro- 
visions far more generous than those of the 1949 law. This 
new law (No. 645 of 9 August 1954) authorizes an appro- 
priation to the Ministry of Public Works sufficient to 
finance the construction of school buildings up to an annual 
total of 30 million lire over the period 1954-64; and provides 
for State subventions, which, in the case of the under- 
developed regions, may be equal in value to the amount 
those regions themselves spend on school buildings. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal bases 


Article I of the Constitution of the *Democratie Italian 
Republic founded on Work’, approved by the Constituent 
Assembly on 22 December 1947 and promulgated in the 
same month, states that sovereignty belongs to the people. 
And, in order that the people may exercise that sovereignty, 
provision is made ‘to remove all economic and social 
obstacles which, by restricting the freedom and equality 
of Italian citizens, hamper the full development of human 
personality and the effective participation of all workers 
in the political, economic and social organization of the 
country’ (Article 3). The Republic further undertakes to 
foster culture and scientific and technological research 
(Article 9); proclaims it to be the right and duty of parents 
to instruct and educate their children, including children 
born out of wedlock, and states that, where parents are 
unable to do so, the law shall ensure that the duties of 
parents in this respect are fulfilled (Article 30). For the 
fulfilment of these obligations, the Republic prescribes the 
general standards for schooling and establishes State schools 
at all levels (Article 33), open to all members of the 
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population; declares that primary education, lasting at least 
eight years, shall be compulsory and free; and guarantees 
that students of merit and ability, even if they lack means, 
shall have the right to pursue studies to the highest level, 
ensuring this right by providing scholarships, family and 
other allowances on a competitive basis (Article 34). 

The regions into which the Republic is divided issue 
regulations conforming to the basic principles laid down by 
the Constitution of the State regarding manual and voca- 
tional training and school welfare work; and re, arding 
museums and libraries run by local organizations (Article 
111). 


Aims 


None of the laws promulgated after 1859 contains any 
definition of the general purposes of compulsory education. 
This subject is covered by the curricula which accompany 
every law introducing changes into the educational system, 
and, in particular, in the explanatory parts of the curricula 
— official statements setting forth the aims to be pursued 
by teachers in their work. The curricula at present in force 
are directed more to social and human than to vocational 
objectives, even when dealing with pre-adolescent children 
(aged from 11 to 14), since specific vocational training is 
regarded as being the business of secondary schools, or 
schools catering for young people from 14 years of age 
and over. 

The third cycle of primary education, consisting of 
schools attended by pupils of from 11 to 14 years of age 
(who may, alternatively, attend pre-vocational schools, 
intermediate schools or vocational training schools of art) 
does, it is true, pay attention to special aptitudes, chiefly 
with a view to advising parents; but the main purpose of 
these schools is to imbue juvenile citizens with sound 
humanitarian, Christian and civic principles, and fit them 
to make their contribution to the well-being of the com- 
munity as a whole. 


Compulsory education 


schools. 

The present regulations on compulsory education are 
contained in articles 171, 172 et seq. of the codified text 
approved by Royal Decree No. 577 of 5 February 1928, 
Compulsory education has always been free, from the time 
of the first law in which it is mentioned (law passed on 
13 November 1859 by the Kingdom of Sardinia, and later 
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extended to all the other regions of United Italy). 
children of compulsory school age, 95 per cent atterz- E 
schools and the remaining 5 per cent are educated in ga y 
schools or schools with recognized status. The ma ËB 
used for enforcement of the compulsory education law 
the communal school register, kept by the educa tl 
authorities; and the levy of school-age children is as га 27 cz 
as the military service levy, with a double check (ese H 
in the larger communes) first by the administrativ = 
then by the educational authorities. The laws and regu Tæ taons 
impose two sets of penalties for non-compliance: direct 
immediate penalties—warnings, fines and imprisoz2 жж 
for persons exercising paternal authority; and indirect: г 
delayed penalties—disqualification for obtaining lice ces 0r 
permits awarded by the public authorities, еги fome d 
attendance at army schools, with prolongation «»£ thi 
military service period for the culprits themselves, TRT. 
ever, since the obligation to attend school is rapidly co 
to be regarded as a privilege, penalties are seldom š 
for. Persuasion and the appeal to self-interest, coupled v 
ever-growing social incentives, are proving more effect 
No children are exempted from compulsory educar tk 
or rather, no parents orpersons exercising parental aut x «x: 
are exempted from the obligation to sce that their child 
receive an education. Handicapped children (the G-exxx 
School Reform of 1923, it will be remembered, bre» 
these children under the compulsory education law, жае 
being extended to include also mental defectives capabl 
of benefiting from education, and paralysed or pirtis 
paralysed children) are catered for in special schools 
either by the State or by regional, provincial or comma: 
authorities, welfare organizations, institutions, or privæ 
persons. Children classed as impossible to educate 
exempted from school attendance, but come under vari 
welfare and training schemes. 

It can thus be said that there are no obstacles o£ xay 
kind—administrative, financial, economic, demographic юг 
geographical—to prevent children receiving educatiom ажай 
attending compulsory schools, The State provides ае 
necessary schools wherever there are 15 or more chi 
of school age within a radius of 2 kilometres; or, where Exe. 
number of children within this radius is under 15, grarats 
subsidies for schools. The 4,500,000 children attendingg tiae 
five primary classes of the compulsory schools are таза 
by 167,000 regular teachers, plus 16,000 supernumex- 
teachers. The lower secondary schools have about «элае | 
million pupils (from 11 to 14 years of age). The remaixag 
children of school age—some half a million—attend tire 
complementary school course (Classes 6, 7 and 8 o£ 1 
primary course), which is at present being rapidly- me. ` 
organized, and which prepares them for entrance to ` 
vocational training schools, likewise in process of =<. ` 
organization. 


Administrative pattern 


Primary schools for normal children are administered and 
run entirely by the State, through the provincial sup ex- 
intendents (provveditori agli studi), Е. 

A general view of the administration may be obtabxa e. gy ` 
from the diagram on page 609. 
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Finance 


Schools established and run by the State are also govern- 
ment-financed, by an appropriation in the budget of the 
Ministry of Education (240 thousand million lire approxi- 
mately) for schools of all levels. As an example, Law No. 645 
of 9 August 1954 authorized an appropriation of 1,500 
millions in the budget of the Ministry of Education for the 
establishment of new primary schools. The Ministry cal- 
culated how many schools could be set up with this sum 
(salaries of teachers only, other expenses being borne by the 
communes), and distributed the money to the 92 provincial 
superintendents according to their needs; the provveditori, 
on the proposal of the directors and inspectors, then selected 
the sites for the new schools, These plans had to be approved 
by the Ministry of Education. 

The State neither subsidizes nor gives any financial help 
to private schools, except that it contributes towards the 
upkeep of primary schools having status of parity with 
State primary schools by granting funds towards teachers’ 
salaries, so as to ensure that teachers are appointed on a 
competitive basis, and that schools are open free of charge 
to all. For this purpose, the State meets requests submitted 
by schools taking children of compulsory school age for 
whom State schools would otherwise have to be provided. 
Provincial and communal authorities, religious bodies, 
associations and private persons may also be authorized 
to open schools, but at their own expense. 

The State contributes towards the cost of buildings and 
furnishing schools, and purchasing the necessary materials 
and auxiliary teaching equipment (audio-visual aids in 
particular). It also grants loans repayable in 35 years at 
6.73 per cent interest, of which the State itself pays 5 or 
6 per cent, according to the area. 

Parents are required to provide their children with all the 
necessary school materials: specified textbooks, note-books 
and stationery, individual equipment (compasses, rulers, 
etc.). The committee of school patrons (patronato scolastico) 
an institution existing in every commune, undertakes to 
provide the necessary equipment, as far as funds allow, for 
needy children for the duration of the compulsory school 
period. The commune pays the committee of school patrons 
a certain annual sum based on the number of children 
concerned. Parents sending their children to private schools 
are responsible for paying all expenses. 


Supervision and control 


Administratively speaking, the inspection of State schools 
is organized on the basis of districts (circoscrizioni). Every 
province is divided into a number of circoscrizioni according 
to its size and population, each having an ispettore scola- 
stico. The smaller provinces have one inspector only, whereas 
the larger ones (Rome, Milan, Naples, Turin, Genoa, 
Palermo, etc.) may have as many as ten, the total for the 
country being 283. These inspectors are responsible to the 
provincial provveditori and direct the work of the primary 
school supervisors (direttori didattici) within their districts. 
The district is sub-divided into groups of schools (circoli 
didattici) each under a supervisor. Every large town has a 
staff of inspectors headed either by a chief or by a co- 
ordinating inspector whose duty it is to co-ordinate the 


inspection system and maintain contact with the provvedi- 
tore and the commune. In order to co-ordinate the work of 
the provincial inspectors, the Credaro Law of 1911 estab- 
lished a central inspectorate of 18, coming directly under 
the Director-General of Primary Education. 

Private primary schools for children of compulsory school 
age are subject to the same regulations as State schools as 
regards the qualifications of teachers and the language used 
for teaching. Their curricula and time-tables must conform 
approximately to those laid down for State schools. Private 
schools may not be opened without the authorization of the 
education authorities. Persons applying for this authori- 
zation must prove that they are Italian citizens and possess 
the requisite professional and moral qualifications for 
teaching in a State school. Applications must be accom- 
panied by a plan of the premises to be used for the proposed 
school and a certificate from the health authorities stating 
that the premises satisfy hygienic requirements and are 
suitable for the purpose. 

Private schools are subject to supervision, so as to 
guarantee that they observe certain moral and hygienic 
standards, respect for State institutions, and conform to 
the regulations. The provincial education officer may close 
down any school where the management refuses to submit 
to inspection by the education authorities. 

School inspectors are selected partly on their qualifi- 
cations and partly on a competitive basis from amongst 
primary school supervisors; they are appointed by the 
Administrative Council, composed of the directors-general 
of the Ministry of Education, and presided over Ly the 
Minister of Education in person. 

Primary school supervisors are appointed on the basis 
of their qualifications and by competitive examination, 
from regular established teachers who have completed at 
least five years’ service with the mark ‘satisfactory’, and 
who hold the diploma of a faculty of education or a degree 
in pedagogy, philosophy or arts. The yearly service reports 
on the work of teachers and supervisors of schools, con- 
firmed by the provveditore, include a note on aptitude for 
directive and inspection duties; these notes are taken into 
account by the Administrative Council when recommending 
teachers for promotion. 

There is no special training course for school inspectors, 
since the diploma awarded on completion of three years’ 
study at the faculty of education qualifies holders equally 
for posts as supervisors and inspectors. The main subjects 
studied in the course are Italian, Latin, pedagogy, philo- 
sophy, history of education and school legislation—giving 
both a general cultural and a professional training. 

The inspectors are termed ispettori scolastici because their 
main duty is to supervise the running of schools from the 
point of view of their contribution to the life of society; 
whereas the direttori didattici (rendered here in English as 
supervisors) assist and advise teachers professionally and 
organize the teaching. 

The larger communes have for some time past organized 
medical services to supervise health conditions in school. 
There is a special inspectorate of school medical officers, 
appointed on a competitive basis. 

n the smaller communes, the official medical officer and 
doctors attached to hospitals are obliged by contract to 
inspect schools at least once a month. 
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1. Ministro della Pubblica Istruzione: 
Minister of Education. 

2. Gabinetto del Ministro: Office of the 
Minister. 

3. Sottosegretario di Stato: Under-Secre- 
tary of State; principal assistant to 
the Minister. 

4. Consiglio Superiore delle Accademie e 
delle Biblioteche: Higher Council of 
Academies and Libraries; central ad- 
visory body on matters affecting 
learned societies and libraries. 

5. Consiglio Superiore delle Antichita e 
Belle Arti: Higher Council of Anti- 
quities and Fine Arts; central ad- 
visory body for archaeology, monu- 
ments, town planning, fine arts, music, 
theatre, etc. 

6. Consiglio Superiore della Pubblica 
Istruzione: Higher Council of Public 
Education; central advisory body for 
primary, secondary and higher edu- 
cation, 

7. Consiglio di Amministrazione: Ad- 
ministrative Council; central consul- 
tative body, composed of directors- 
general and heads of the various 
services of the Ministry, and presided 
over by the Minister. Deals with 
matters concerning senior officers of 
the Ministry. 

8. Consiglio di Amministrazione per il 
Personale Subalterno: Lower Adminis- 
trative Council; central consultative 
body dealing with matters concerning 
junior officers of the Ministry. 

9. Commissione di Disciplina: Disciplin- 
ary Committee. 

10. Comitato di Coordinamento dei Centri 
Didattici: Central committee со- 
ordinating the work of the educational 
study and documentation centres (see 
No. 33). 

11. Direzione Generale degli Scambi Cul- 
turali e delle Zone di Confine: Direc- 
torate-General of Cultural Relations; 
responsible for cultural relations with. 
foreign countries and the border 
regions, i.e, those parts of Italy where 
the mother tongue is not Italian. 

12. Direzione Generale dell’ Istruzione Uni- 
versitaria:  Directorate-General of 
Higher Education. 

13. Direzione Gen. dell’ Istruzione Media, 
Classica, Scientifica e Magistrale: 
Directorate-Generalof. Secondary Edu- 
cation; responsible for lower second- 
ary schools and for upper secondary 
schools providing classical, scientific 
or teacher training courses. 
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14. Direzione Generale degli Affari Generali 
e del Personale: Directorate-General 
of General Affairs and Personnel. 

15. Ragioneria Centrale: central finance 
office of the Ministry dealing with 
budget and accounts. 

16. Servizio Centrale per l'Educazione Po- 
polare: Central Adult Education 
Service. 

17. Ispettorato Generale per l'Istruzione 
Media non Governativa: Inspectorate- 
General for Private Secondary Schools. 

18. Ufficio Studi, Documentazione e Legis- 
lazione Scolastica Comparata: centre 
for documentation and studies in com- 
parative education, including the 
comparative study of educational 
legislation. 

19. Servizio Centrale per l'Edilizia e l'Ar- 
redamento della Scuola: School Build- 
ings and Equipment Service. 

20. Ufficio Centri Didattici: office acting 
as permanent secretariat for the Comi- 
tato di Coordinamento dei Centri Di- 
dattici (see Nos. 10 and 33). 

21. Direzione Generale delle Accademie e 
Biblioteche: Directorate-General of 
Academies and Libraries. 

22. Direzione Generale delle Antichità е 
Belle Arti: Directorate-General of 
Antiquities and Fine Arts. 

23. Direzione Generale dell" Istruzione Tec- 
nica: Directorate-General of Voca- 
tional and Technical Education. 

24. Direzione Generale dell’ Istruzione Ele- 
mentare: Directorate-General of Pri- 
mary Education. 

25. Cineteca Autonoma per la Cinemato- 
grafia Scolastica: a service which 
supplies schools of all types with cine- 
PROA and other audio-visual 
aids. 

26. Ufficio Centrale per l'Educazione Fisica 
e Sportiva: Central Office of Sport and 
Physical Education. 

27. Ufficio Concorsi Scuole Medie: a centre 
controlling competitive examinations 
for teaching posts in secondary 
schools, 

28. Servizio Ruoli Speciali Transitori: a 
Service which maintains special lists 
of teaching and non-teaching staff 
who are employed in State secondary 
schools but who are not yet on the 
official establishment. 

29. Ufficio Assistenza Post-Bellica: an 
office providing financial assistance 
to enable war orphans, refugees, etc. 
to continue their studies, 

30. Sopraintendenze bibliografiche e delle 


biblioteche governative: regina Ж 2? 
supervising state libraries ancl 
graphical work. 

31. Sopraintendenze alle antichiie € 
arti: regional offices concern €e 
antiquities and fine arts. 

32. Universita: university. = 

33. Centri didattici nazionali: educa t š: 
study and documentation  «-€-x* 
located in various cities and xx 
specializing in a particular aspect 
education. 

34,41, Offices and agencies comingz аллаа 
provincial superintendents o£ du 
cation (provveditori agli studi). 

34. Sezione istruzione secondar g£ €x — 
condary education section <> Pro- 
vincial education office, ё 

35. Sezione istruzione elementa-ee> РЙ 

mary education section of gro- 

vincial education office, 

36. Personale amministrativo: 

trative staff of provincia 

cation office. 

37. Servici di ragioneria: ac«-«»xxmls 
section of provincial еф <= а ton 1 
office. 

38. Centri provinciali per la cine=rra«rto- 
grafia scolastica: provincial =i =swzal- 


aids centre, 
39. Comitato provinciale per l'ex 
dul 


zione popolare: provincial 
education committee. 

40. Coordinatori di educazione KE s «cur 

provincial direction of phy seal 

education. n 

41. Servizio scuola media non goz»«exz-rz-a- 
tiva: provincial office for prisa te 
secondary schools. 

Biblioteche governative, accademie, zx sumi 

tuti e associazioni: directors of Statu 

libraries, academies, institutes and 
associations of science, literature шакы 
art. 

43. Musei e gallerie, scuole е istiitezë «i 
istruzione artistica e musicale: «А а mee- 
tors of museums and art galleries, za aad 
of schools of music and art. 

44. Scuole secondarie de tipo tecnico: Ex e za «3s 
of vocational secondary schools. 

45. Scuole secondarie de tipo classico: ha «a 
of general secondary schools. 

46. Ispettori scolastici: primary school 
inspectors, each in charge of а hol 
district (circoscrizione). 

47. Direttori didattici: primary education 
supervisors, each in charge of ateach. 
ing group (circolo), which is а њазф. 
division of a circoscrizione (see No. qe >. 

48. Scuole non statali: private schools _ 
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The question of the medical service in schools, carried 
out by specialized staff, is at present being studied, and it 
is hoped that the Government will soon be in a position 
to solve it. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 611 shows the relationship of the 
primary school to the rest of the school system. In schools 
of all types and levels, the grades are numbered progres- 
sively, starting from the initial grade in the school, with 
each grade corresponding to a year’s course. 

The various types of pre-primary school are termed 
collectively scuole del grado pao The primary school 
consists of three cycles: the first, lower cycle, lasting two 
years; the second, upper cycle, lasting three years; and the 
third, the cycle com np bes compulsory school attend- 
ance period. Áfter de fifth year of study pupils take an 
examination for the primary school certificate (licenza 
elementare), which gives access to a wide range of post- 
primary establishments. On completion of the third cycle 
of primary education, consisting of a three-year course on 
top of the first five primary grades, pupils received a certifi- 
cate testifying to completion of the compulsory school 


attendance period. A statement to the same effect £S 
contained in the diplomas awarded by the рага]. 
vocational secondary schools, intermediate schoof = 
vocational training schools of art. Pupils attending 

latter schools, though the type of school is in th= 
chosen by their parents, thus also receive a cert Æ = 
proving compliance with the law on compulsory educ = t son. 


Pre-primary schools 


The various establishments for children of from 3 to б y == 
of age are known by names associated with special mer Ex o> <l. 
The sale di custodia (crèches) have a welfare rather TB 
educational function; the asilo infantile is run on the AF 
method; the giardini d'infanzia follow Froebel met Eros 
the scuole materne follow Agazzi and the case dei barra LE 
Montessori. 
Responsibility for the administration of рге-ргӣ xxx 
schools is vested in the authorities to which they are le £z & А 
subordinated: the State, communes, corporations, reli SEUS 
orders, private persons. The law establishes the curricex # xam, 
lays down the hygienic and sanitary requirements, an «AE the 
alifications required of teaching and managing stafi. 
stitutions may, on application, be made legal ent-x rz 
with their own statutes and regulations. 
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avviamento professionale: preparation for 
vocational education. 
conservatorio di musica e liceo musicale: 
vocational training school of music. 
corso annuale: one-year course of voca- 
tional training. 
corso biennale: two-year course of voca- 
tional training. 
istituto d'arte: vocational training school 
of art with course for training specialist 
teachers (magistero). 
istituto magistrale: teacher training school, 
istituto tecnico agrario: vocational second- 
ary school of agriculture. 
istituto tecnico commerciale e per geometri: 
vocational secondary school of com- 
merce and surveying. 
istituto tecnico industriale: vocational se- 
condary school of industry, often 
specializing in one field of study 
(mining, textiles, metallurgy, etc.). 
istituto tecnico nautico: vocational second- 
ary school of nautical studies (navi- 
gation, marine engineering and archi- 
tecture). 
liceo artistico: upper general secondary 
school with curriculum emphasizing 
fine arts. 
liceo classico o ginnasio: upper general 
secondary school with curriculum 
emphasizing literary studies and in- 
cluding Greek. 
liceo scientifico: upper general secondary 
school with curriculum emphasizing 
mathematics and sciences and including 
a modern language. 
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magistero: see istituto d'arte. 

scuola d'arte: vocational training school 
of art. 

scuola di avviamento professionale: pre- 
vocational training school. 

scuola di magistero professionale (femmi- 
nile): specialized teacher-training school 
for teachers in vocational schools for 


girls. 

scuola elementare: primary school. 

scuola materna (del grado preparatorio): 
pre-primary school. 

scuola media: lower general secondary 
school. 

scuola professionale femminile: vocational 
training school for girls. 

scuola tecnica agraria: vocational training 
school of agriculture. 

scuola tecnica commerciale: vocational 
training school of commerce. 

scuola tecnica industriale: vocationaltrain- 
ning school of industry. 


UNIVERSITY FACULTIES AND HIGHER 
INSTITUTES 


B. Arts, 
C. Political science. 
D pnm 
. eering. 
F. ёлсе: i 
G. Industrial chemistry. 
H. Pharmacy. 
I. Veterinary science. 


J. Agriculture. 

K. Economics and commerce. 

L. Statistics and actuarial science. 
M. Nautical studies. 

N. Oriental studies. 

O. Architecture. 

P. Education. 

Q. Fine arts. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Certificato di proscioglimento дао Zamaa 
dell'istruzione inferiore: ceri cate 
awarded to pupils completing t Жас šx ` 
period of compulsory schooling at 
primary school, q 

Certificato di studio: certificate awarde A xa 
completion of course. $ 

Diploma di abilitazione all'insegname rates 
diploma certifying that the studera-z- a 
qualified to teach. 3 

Diploma di perito: diploma of vocati«oara za 
competence. 

Esame di ammissione: entrance exam 3 жа za — 
tion. 

Esame di licenza: leaving examinatiox _ 

Esame di maturità: ‘maturity’ ехаша жа za — 
tion completing upper secondary studd ies 
and leading to higher education. 

oid elementare: primary leaving (=a~e 2 _ 

cate. 
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ESAMI 


X Licenza elementore. 
Certificato di proscioglimento 

© doll'obbligo dell'istruzione 
inferiore. 

A Esame di ammissione. 

A Esame di licenza. 

O Esome di maturità 

© Diploma di perito. 


Diploma di obilitozione 
all'insegnamento. 


N Cerificoto di studio. 


Istituto tecnico commerciale e | 
7 er geometri 


Scuola 
materna Scuola elementare 


magistero 
Scuola professionale professionale 
femminile 
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The form of organization in each establishment will 
depend on the funds available and the number of children 
in attendance. 

Authorization for the opening of such schools is obtained 
from inspectors of State schools and provincial education 
officers. Operational control—which does not extend to the 
educational policy and teaching method used—is vested in 
the State school inspection service, and involves the exami- 
nation of documents which accompany applications for 
authorization to open schools and visits by the inspectorate. 

The only official pre-primary schools are the 160 model 
institutions attached to the teacher training schools and 
schools for training women pre-primary teachers. These 
establishments are subordinated to the principals of the 
schools or colleges to which they are attached, and are 
entirely State-financed. 

Non-State pre-primary schools are financed by the 
organizations or the private persons authorized to run them. 
The State grants subventions for specified purposes, usually 
for improvement of school buildings (equipment and 
materials) The managers can obtain E toate on the 
same conditions as those granted to communes for com- 
pulsory education schools, to assist in the construction of 
the necessary buildings (classrooms and living quarters for 
teachers). 

Codified text No. 577 of 5 February 1928 and General 
Regulation No. 1297 of 28 April 1928 gave the official 
programme of work for the pre-primary schools. Every 
institution is free to choose its own teaching methods. The 
official curriculum specifies activities rather than subjects 
to be taught. In other words, it adopts the principles of 
“active” teaching, and encourages experiments without 

iving preference to any one method. The Centro Didattico 

azionale per la Scuola Materna at Brescia, where the 
Apus sisters worked, is designed to improve the standards 
ofnursery schools and in particular to raise their educational 
level by improving the training of teachers. 

Teachers are required to hold the diploma awarded by 
the training school for infant teachers, which is organized 
on the same lines as the istituto magistrale for primary school 
teachers, Qualified primary teachers can take the diploma 
in one year. 

The school welfare services supplement the educational 
work of the schools, chiefly by activities in homes. Most of 
this work is done by qualified doctors and women health 
visitors or welfare workers who, after first qualifying for 
teaching, attend special two-year university courses held in 
the larger Italian towns. 


Primary schools 


Laws and regulations and school curricula no longer make 
any distinction between urban and rural schools, and the 
duration of compulsory education is the same throughout 
the country. The number of classes and grades in local 
schools is based on the number of children of compulsory 
school age enrolled in them. Children obtain their com- 
pulsory education in the schools existing in the locality 
where they are resident or domiciled, and in the various 
different auxiliary institutions: Sunday schools, evening 
schools, winter schools, or summer schools; and schools run 
by specific cultural organizations. 
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The organization of the eight-year primary scH! 
depends on the number of children attending them, ^w >: 
in turn determines the number of teachers. Up to 1952 / 55, 
compulsory schools were divided into courses (lower < , 
three years; upper course, two years; pre-vocational <> 
three years), each sub-divided into classes. This systexx= Was 
re-organized by decree of the President of the Керш» Rx «^ M 
27 July 1955, when three unified cycles were establas ed; 
first cycle, two years (teaching with materials, ¿10 
method); second cycle, three years (teaching with mat <= 
and theoretical teaching combined): third cycle, three years 
(pre-vocational teaching more or less systematic, = 
emphasis on manual skills). This third cycle, which cmm- 
pletes compulsory primary education (that is, in cases sva este 
children do not transfer to secondary schools), is still a the 
experimental stage, but promises to give good results - 

The way in which teaching is organized is determined By 
the official curriculum. But obviously in schools which Have 
very few pupils—15, 20 or 25—in the compulsory sox 
age group (there are at present about 10,000 such scho ots) 
and which are therefore serviced by one or two teachers 
only, the curriculum must inevitably be reduced to» time 
content essential for training good citizens—though Exe 
eight-year period will still be observed. This type of se howl 
becomes a kind of educational community, where, instead 4 
of formal teaching, pupils and teachers work together ix» zam 
atmosphere of busy contentment. 

The Italian school curriculum makes no distiinctioa 
between boys and girls except for practical work when boys 
learn manual skills and girls receive domestic training; = z< 
religious distinctions are non-existent. There are separate 1 
classes and schools for boys and girls only when a doubling 
of classes is necessary on account of numbers. The State 
takes appropriate measures to protect linguistic minor ties 
(Article 6 of the Constitution). In the frontier regions — Exe 
Aosta valley, the Alto Adige, Gorizia, Zone A of Istri. 
Triestina—there are special schools for French, Germana ox 
Slav-speaking children, who are taught in their mot hex 
tongue. Albanian and Greek language schools have be=exx 
opened for the people of Albanian and Greek origin Xxx 
habiting 30 communes of Calabria and Sicily. 

The changes introduced into the structure of primary 
school education have already been described: grades axa єй 
classes have been replaced by cycles, each with a uii ed 
curriculum, which excludes examinations, within ега «= Жа 
cycle, for the purpose of determining promotions axa c| 
failures. This is a completely new conception of the scho <» 
Which is now regarded as an institution where the child ara 
longer learns passively (by listening and reading), as in the 
past, but by doing things; ie. the child has become the 
subject of school teaching and school life, and, although the 
aim of the teacher's attention still remains the chla ^. 
integral development, which includes learning, the chil AH 
learns by action instead of by rote. ^ 

As the school is no longer divided into classes, litt 
information can be given on class size. The law fixes thie 
minimum number of pupils (15) necessary in order to 
authorize a school to be established at the State's expe s e 
and the maximum number (still 60 in principle) that cu жа 
be placed in the charge of a single teacher. Actually, there 
are many school units with less than 15 or even 10 pupils, 
and the national average pupil-teacher ratio is 26. There 
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are provinces—Piedmont and Liguria—where this average 
fluctuates between 15 and 16, and other provinces, such as 
Apulia, where it exceeds 35. The former case is due to the 
steady fall in the population of the mountainous regions, 
and can be remedied only by indirect means. The second 
case simply requires the adoption of ordinary administra- 
tive measures—appointment of additional teachers—the 
only limitation being the fact that the necessary school 
premises cannot be produced by decrees alone, but must 
be built, which takes time. 

Retardation or the repetition of classes occurs mostly 
during the first two years of schooling and affects approxi- 
mately 20 per cent of the total number of enrolled pupils. 
One of the reasons for the adoption of cycles instead of 
classes is the belief that this may eliminate retardation, 
which is socially disadvantageous as well as being expensive. 

About one-third of the existing schools are one or two- 
teacher schools. Owing to the topography of Italy—three- 
quarters of the area being mountainous or hilly it is 
impossible to centralize the existing schools, which have to 
be distributed on the widest scale. All the small schools are 
State schools (no private person would be interested in 
opening such schools) and the State takes special care of 
them, giving them priority in the matters of buildings and 
teachers’ living quarters. 

The school year runs from early September to the end 
of June. The provveditore fixes for each commune the open- 
ing and closing dates. The year is divided into three terms: 
from September to December, January to March, April to 
June, with a fortnight's vacation between Christmas and 
Epiphany, five days at Easter and occasional other holidays 
for national or religious feasts. The summer vacation last 
two months. This gives a school year of about 200 days, 
including the Pedo of examinations. 

Each week covers six school days, from Monday to Satur- 
day, the average daily time-table involving 4 hours 10 
minutes of class. In some localities, school is open five days 
a week (Sundays and Thursdays being holidays) and the 
classes are in session for five hours a day. 

The basic time-table provides for 25 hours of work a 
week in the first five grades. No times are allotted for 
subjects, since the teacher is left free to distribute time as 
he sees fit and since the curriculum is designed for activities 
rather than distinct subjects. Schools generally open at 
8.30 a.m. and close at 12.40 p.m., but in winter the start 
may be delayed until 9 a.m. A period lasts an hour; how- 
ever, the teacher is always free to interrupt work if he sees 


signs of fatigue. 


Curriculum and methods. In Italy, there has always existed 
an official curriculum for primary schools, and the State, 
through its competent organs, has always exercised control, 
through school inspection and examinations, to ensure that 
the curriculum is respected. The basic characteristic of the 
existing curricula (although they are still at the experi- 
mental stage), as approved by a decree of the President of 
the Republic dated 14 June 1955, is the fact that they aim 
at the development of the child’s social personality. The 
teacher is left free to choose the teaching method which he 
considers best suited to the attainment of that end as well 
as to his own temperament and capacities. i 
The instruction given in primary schools does not consist 


of separate subjects, but is of a global nature, all its parts 
being related to one another. The directives concerning the 
content of this instruction as well as the relevant expla- 
nations, advice and admonishments, which, previously, had 
always been given separately, were combined together in 
the 1955 curricula. The curriculum of the first cycle (first 
two years of schooling) is not subdivided; that of the second 
and third cycles has the following subdivisions, which 
represent activities rather than subjects: second cycle— 
religion; moral, civic and physical instruction; history and 
geography; science, arithmetic and geometry; Italian; 
drawing and handwriting; singing, manual work; third 
cycle—religion; Italian; drawing and handwriting; mathe- 
matics and book-keeping; history, geography and science; 
manual work. 

The curriculum is now the same for all schools, instead 
of differing for urban and rural schools; and, as the main 
object of school activities is the ‘exploration of the environ- 
ment’ and the ‘study of nature’, the sources of knowledge 
and the way in which the latter is organized depend on the 
environment in which the school is situated. 

The State does not recommend any particular teaching 
method, but the curriculum is conceived and presented in 
such a way as to require global methods, the rousing of the 
child’s interest and his constant initiative in the learning 
process (search for knowledge, reflection on its meaning, 
expression of the thoughts it inspires). The choice of teaching 
methods is left entirely to the discretion of each teacher. 

The curriculum is uniform and excludes all differences of 
treatment based on the religion or race of pupils. It is 
obvious, however, that the teacher’s attitude must vary 
according to whether the pupilis aboy or a girl, a Catholic 
or a Protestant. It is more a question of sensibility than 
of method, and of affinities between teachers and pupils. 


Examination system. The system of cycles, which is now 
being tried out, avoids the disadvantages attaching to the 
system of school classes—which is based too much on the 
pupils’ capacity for memorizing what they have been taught. 

The length and the demands of cycles correspond to 
stages in the child’s development: infancy (3-6 years); 
early childhood (6-8 years); childhood (8-11 years); pre- 
adolescence (11-14 years). Corresponding to these stages 
are: the pre-primary school; the first cycle (formerly Ist 
and 2nd classes); the second cycle (formerly 3rd, 4th and 
5th classes); the third cycle (formerly 6th, 7th and 8th 
classes or complementary pre-vocational training courses, 
erie by the Gentile Reform in 1923) of the primary 
school. 

Promotion at the end of each year in a cycle is based on 
the same principle as promotion at the end of each term of 
a school year, i.e. it depends solely on an appreciation of 
the child’s merits in the light of its efforts to make progress. 
At the end of each cycle there is an examination, or rather 
a series of examinations, intended to ascertain whether the 
child has made sufficient progress to be promoted to the 
next cycle. There are written and oral examinations, but 
with more weight attached to the former. Tests are also 
organized at the experimental and pioneer schools, but are 
not yet in general use. The child’s work—i.e. all its spon- 
taneous activities—is taken into account not only in order 
to determine his real capacities, but also so as to be able 
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to advise its parents on the most suitable vocation (i.e. the 
most useful for the child and for the community in which 
it lives) that it could adopt. t 

At the end of the fifth e of primary schooling, a 
certificate (licenza) is granted and, at the end of the eighth 
year, a school-leaving certificate. Both these certificates are 
granted on the basis of an appreciation not only of the 
child’s talents, capacities and zeal, but also of its exami- 
nation results and general behaviour during the whole 
period of compulsory schooling. 

Passage from primary to secondary schools takes place 
as follows. Pupils with the licenza may enter pre-vocational 
lower secondary schools direct, but have to take a written 
and oral entrance examination for the intermediate school 
(scuola media). The same conditions hold also for private 
school pupils, provided they are at least 10 years о age. 

The Ministry of Education has prepared school-record 
hooks and is gradually distributing them to all State 
primary schools—they will also become obligatory in 
private schools and schools with status of parity. These 
school-record books will replace the annual school reports 
which are now obligatory and will contain all useful parti- 
culars concerning the child’s school progress, and obser- 
vations relating to the aptitudes and the capacities shown 
os the eight-year period of compulsory schooling. The 
school-record book will remain at the school during the 
whole period of com; ulsory schooling; it will be sent to the 
pupal parents for their signature at the end of every term, 
and, when the pupil reaches 14 years of age, will be definitely 
consigned to them. It must be produced whenever the 
Person concerned applies for work and on all other occasions 
when evidence is required that he has completed the period 
of compulsory schooling. 


Teaching staff. The essential qualifications required of State 
primary school teachers are as follows: they must hold the 
teacher’s diploma, which is granted at the end of a seven- 
year course at the teacher training schools, and must have 
figured among the successful candidates for the competitive 
selection (on the basis of qualifications and an examination) 
announced every two years. by the various provincial 
education authorities with a view to filling vacancies in 
their respective provinces. For annual temporary appoint- 
ments and other temporary appointments (to replace 
permanent teachers temporarily absent), there is also a 
provincial competitive selection, but, in this case, on the 
basis of qualifications only; successful candidates are 
classified in order of merit and appointed as and when 
vacancies occur. 

Teachers in schools with parity status are appointed on 
the basis of a competitive examination announced and 
еру the school authority; the appointment of private 
school teachers is left to the school authority’s discretion. 

The qualifications required of headmasters of primary 
schools are: they must (a) hold the diploma of a faculty 
of education, or a degree in education, hilosophy or arts; 
(b) have had a least three years" pd pi experience as 
Pas di teachers in primary schools; (c) have passed the 

tate competitive examinations held with a view to filli 
vacant posts and have been classified high up on the list 
of successful candidates. Any exceptions to these rules are 
merely provisional, due to the second world war, 
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Teachers are appointed by the provincial edur«-2x t? 
officer, and headmasters by the Ministry of Educ= t3 
Private school teachers and headmasters are appointed o) 
the administrative authorities of those schools, 

The training of primary school teachers is ensured by 
training schools (State, parity, authorized, private). 
schools, which provide a seven-year course, are opeezz 
holders of the primary school certificate (licenza eleme: 
or those who have passed the examination for admissa xx ü 
the intermediate school. 

Numerous refresher courses and seminars аге огра ж2 00 
for teachers of both sexes and are very well attended, Ве d | 
are announced, organized and financed by the ntio wal 
didactic centres, pedagogical institutes, teachers’ ux» 
and the Italian Association of Catholic Teachers; they- Ч 
place d the school holidays and make a useful contr 
bution to the improvement of schools. They are opexz zot 
only to teachers already occupying teaching posts bur =а #80, 
to aspirant teachers. They are free, but do not entitle those 
attending them to any diploma or certificate. The ограга 226008 ` 
facilitate attendance by making every possible endea sowar 
to guarantee accommodation for the participants. There art 
also other special instructional courses authorized by tine 
Ministry, at the end of which certificates (taken into acc«»xxxxt 
at the time of competitive selections) are granted, but they 
are fewer and less important than the other courses. 

Three national didactic centres (centri nazionali йаа £ eë) 
at Florence, Rome, and Brescia also provide advisory 
services; legal advice is provided in teachers’ journals - 

The most important regulations concerning appointme E, 
confirmation of appointment, promotion, dismissal axel — 
retirement of teachers—i.e. their legal and economic sta tras 
in general—are contained in the codified text (Testo Unico) 
of 5 February 1928, No. 577. The special regulations govecz=-zx— 
ing appointments on a competitive basis are published xx 
the form of ministerial orders at the same time as the 
announcement of the competitive selection concerned. 

Transfers are made at the request of teachers themsel=w->es ` 
and on the basis of a list of their respective merits azadi 
claims—length of service, diplomas, progress reports, fana žy 
and health reasons, etc.—which is drawn up every year E» 

a commission appointed by the provincial education ofi cem 
concerned. Private schools have no uniform legal aradi 
economic status; each acts for itself independently. 

Teachers and headmasters belong to the same category, 
but, within that category, they follow their respect? wes 
careers through the various grades of which these consist 
and which are the same as those of other civil servants = 
grades 11 to 8 for teachers; grades 8 and 7 for headmastex~s_ 

or each grade there is a commencing as well as a fira = 
salary with increments every two or three years; increments 
are usually based on length of service but may be antica — 
pated or deferred according to the merits or demerits af 
teachers. Salaries are uniform for the whole country, baxe 
they are supplemented by allowances which vary with the 
size of the population of the commune in which the teachex- 
resides. 

Retirement from the civil service takes place either Gar. 
request or automatically at the age of 65, after 40 years > 
service; for teachers, it is automatic at the age of 65, aftex- 

45 years’ service. 


Welfare services 


Primary schools have the following welfare services: (a) edu- 
cational: recreation, after-school activities, reading centres, 
etc.; (b) medical: general and special medical inspections at 
the small school dispensary; school doctor (in larger com- 
munes); (c) social: activities of the health inspectors and 
women welfare workers; activities organized by the Centro 
didattico nazionale Scuola e Famiglia (National School and 
Family Didactic Centre). 

For the benefit of teachers there is the medical insurance 
scheme and the health assistance service of the Ente 
nazionale per Assistenza Sociale (National Social Welfare 
Organization). 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most important trend is the tendency of pre-primary 
education to become a part of the compulsory school 
system. This problem is closely related to questions of 
decentralization, the improvement of teaching methods, 
the acquisition by teachers and headmasters of a legal and 
economic status which guarantees their security of tenure, 
and an adequate standard of living during their teaching 
career and after their retirement. 

The main problem of primary education is that relating 
to the integral application of the new curricula, which, 
constituting the last stage in the development of those 
introduced by the Lombardo-Radice 1923 reform, satisfy 
all the demands for educational reform formulated during 
the first half of the twentieth century and place the Italian 
primaryschool among themost advanced schoolsin the world. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Italy. Istituto Centrale di Statistica, Annuario 
statistico dell'istruzione italiana. Returns to Unesco ques- 
tionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
nearly 7.3 million children and youth were enrolled in some 
62,000 regular educational institutions of all types at all 
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levels, not including 24,000 literacy and pre-vocational has since remained stable at 57 to 58. It should be noted 
training courses for adults attended by more than half a that the average child population 5-14 years old for the 
million men and women. Thus the regular school-going 1930-34 period was abnormally low, due to the shortage of 
population constituted about 15 per cent of the total popu- births during the years of the first world war, whereas the 
lation of the country. Public and private kindergartens proportion of children 6-10 years old (who were actually 
enrolled more than 1 million children; primary schools over of primary school age), during the same period of 1930-34, 
4.5 million; secondary schools, including vocational and was relatively high due to the restored high rates of birth 


teacher training schools, had altogether 1.4 million students; in the post-war years, Since 1920 the birth rate has been 
while institutions of higher education were attended by generally on the decline until the end of the second world 
230,000 full-time and part-time students. The proportion war. The proportion of girls in the total enrolment has 
of girls in the total enrolment was about 48 per cent in remained at about 48 per cent during the whole period 
primary schools, 40 per cent in general secondary schools, shown in the table. The proportion of women teachers is 
1 per cent in vocational schools, 83 Per cent in teacher high but has been declining. On the other hand, the total 
training schools, and 26 Per cent in institutions of higher number of teachers has steadily increased since 1930, thus 
education. reducing the average pupil-teacher ratio from 44 in the 
Total teaching staff numbered about 330,000, consisting early years of the period to 26 in the latest years, 
of 27,000 kindergarten teachers (all women) ; 176,000 primary 
school teachers (of whom 73 per cent women); 120,000 Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 shows that there are 
secondary school teachers (54 per cent women); and nearly a considerable number of over-age children enrolled in 
5,000 university and college teachers (5 per cent women). primary schools, the pum of children 2 years or more 
Average pupil-teacher ratios were 26 in primary schools and above normal age in eac grade varying from 11 to 29 per 
12 in secondary schools. cent. Taking the primary grades as a whole, the proportion 
Compared with 1950, primary school enrolment showed of over-age children is more than 22 per cent. 
a slight decrease of 2 per cent, and enrolment in higher 
education a decrease of about 5 per cent. In all other types Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
of schools there was increased enrolment, varying from 18 for the fiscal year 1954 amounted to 268,000 million lire, 
per cent in general secondary schools to 42 per cent in averaging 5,600 lire per inhabitant. This amount also 
teacher training schools. (See Table 1.) represents about 2.7 per cent of the estimated national 


income. Excluding 35,000 million lire which cannot be 
Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows how primary distributed by object of expenditure, 59 per cent of the 


school enrolment has fluctuated in the last two decades. It total amount was spent for re-primary and primary edu- 
rose from 4.6 million in 1930 to 5.2 million in 1940 and cation, 35 per cent for secondary and vocational education, 
dropped again to 4.6 million in 1953. Related to the estimated 6 per cent for higher education, and less than 1 per cent 
child population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment for central administration, (See Table 3.) 


ratio appears unusually high for the 1930-34 period, but 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Level of education and type of institution sees Ded t > 
Total Female Total Female 
| 
Pre-primary \ 
Public kindergartens „у . . d 1953/54 3592 7042 A 
y n 5 АЖЕ; 1042 283054 14020 
Private kindergartens SS NT MTM, Diss n ДҮ кы 1953/54 10 752 19 897 19 897 760 060 385616 
ad оо кысын EAD c 1953/54 14 344 26 939 26 939 1043123 525884 
95 nl or asen igi Л АКЫ 1952/53 13 561 25 735 25 735 1 012 238 509 975 
a Sau Б бу еа б, 1951/52 12 995 24 887 24 887 990103 499047 
н ea SS n ME MET 1950/51 12 380 24 150 24150 932 231 471 467 
Primary 
Public primary schools . AAA аак 1953/54 35 
i п йе МЕ, | АЙ 462 163 402 116212 4208062 1969 758 
Fra naues schools M iiri. EE регеа ав 1953/54 5815 13 443 *11 Ly 348 421 199 076 
WSQ ыы р, МГ TUI O 1953/54 41277 176845 — *127756 | 4556483 2168834 
qoc aS cy mite 1952/53 40 550 113333 — 125111 | 4477299 2123445 
5 seg анаа а 1951/52 40 138 169 670 122874 | 4443168 2099109 
ИЧЕ ERI T 1950/51 39 756 169 513 122 111 4639810 2188 454 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of aos IN 
a Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Public intermediate schools . 1953/54 1054 25 970 16 4i q 
1 2 86 
Public нее lens 1953/54 356 8157 3659 ES 568 136 360 
Public scientific lyceums 1953/54 129 3034 1344 32 724 6171 
Private intermediate schools 1953/54 1239 12 152 7306 119 791 56 327 
Private classical lyceums 1953/54 383 3162 1190 31313 8 935 
Private scientific lyceums 1953/54 114 1324 439 9 162 1082 
‘otal . US 1953/54 3275 53 799 30 424 628680 253 265 
PT 1952/53 2.902 54 784 30 021 609 750 246 698 
” 1951/52 2847 52573 28 168 569 944 230 506 
^ 1950/51 2721 50235 26 689 533 365 215 602 
Vocational 
Public preparatory schools . . . 1953/54 
Publie technical schools and institutes 1953/4 "ED. a e eR arwa ma 
Public schools of fine arts Р 1953/54 101 19 072 1397 15 357 4510 
Public schools of midwifery . 1953/54 31 E БМ 3305 3 305 
Private preparatory schools . . . 1953/54 332 3897 2070 35 692 15 353 
Private technical schools and institutes 1953/54 313 4498 1952 32 865 8268 
Private schools of fine arts 1953/54 38 345 123 3349 1527 
Total. ^ „ЛИСТА 1953/54 3151 256 380 228 304 671304 206406 
9 1952/53 3 003 255 640 227161, |. 631855 196 099 
^ 1951/52 2913 253 149 225 612 578 359 177 954 
" 1950/51 32994 | 2949453 2923393 *518200 ^ *159 500 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools w 1953/54 204 6131 3 532 10 602 55 673 
Private teacher training schools . . . . . 1953/54 330 3925 3110 32371 29991 
Той. b ss 1953/54 534 10 062 6 642 102 973 85 664 
же compe sng chee 1952/53 529 10 065 6 613 93 806 11714 
M E 1951/52 513 9233 6 035 81670 68 008 
M s n 1950/51 501 8944 5 899 72 388 61 516 
Higher 
Universities and colleges SUM T 1953/54 38 4697 240 228 734 59 527 
Academies of fine arts . . + 0. eee 1953/54 10 Жу NA 1016 493 
Total . e is ó 1953/54 48 44697 4240 229 750 60 020 
& š { 1952/53 48 44495 4226 233 835 60 484 
” 3 1951/52 48 44 333 4295 236 193 60 936 
" < 1950/51 47 44286 4226 240 720 60 392 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children 1953/54 poe nde vi 
Classes for retarded children m 1953/54 516 8512 3500 
Classes for children with visual deficiency . 1953/54 559 14445 6307 
Total. AAA 1953/54 ove vis ss ту wee 
sus 1952/53 5164 5] 736 51311 41305 16975 
$ 1951/52 5160 51 620 51 208 43020 18141 
” 1950/51 5141 51 494 51 120 41299 17 567 
Adult 
Courses for illiterate: 1953/54 1054 161 726 56 587 
Courses for БАСШЫ 1953/54 9731 24 659 18 721 232 668 61 603 
Pre-vocational training courses . .. DOR. 1953/54 7182 168.663 39 246 
Total. , aes. ТА NP 1953/54 23973 24 659 18721 563057 157 436 
ЕШ": s ux 1952/53 23 535 24014 18454 544 612 149 158 
” б 1951/52 24111 24 158 19 088 527 709 141 955 
» i š 1950/51 21961 22240 16 565 499 034 126 383 


1. Teachers in academies of fine arts are included with teachers of 3 


public secondary schools of fine arts. 


2. Including teachers of academies of fine arts; not including teachers 


of schools of midwifery. 


Not including data on private schools of fine arts. 
Not including teachers of academies of fine arts. 
5. Not including data referring to special classes in reg 


ular schools. 
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5393 5393 
4515 = — => = 4525 
М, 414 502 20 546 = = = 435143 
F. 395 166 17 016 = = 3 412182 
M. 110401 225670 19 906 = 355 97 Z 
F. 99843 223349 17245 =A 3404377 
M. 38439 111355 197529 19975 367292 
F. 31951 99027 202 250 15 370 — 348 59 £3 
M. 15 701 56965 112950 168990 21312 315914 
Е. 12 349 49712 106051 167759 17937 353 804 
М. 1110 26 683 10630 101737 138677 344 8977 
F. 5317 22341 57 831 100474 143648 329 613. 
M. 3294 14 029 36 375 66 866 92257 212 821 
F. 2089 9707 27 226 53 753 82 539 175 314 
M. 1723 7240 21 686 47 407 70 905 148 961 
Е 1 029 5 090 13 327 29 542 49 775 98 763. 
м. 740 2228 8 523 20 841 36 878 69 210 
F. 369 1669 4916 10 726 19 789 37 469 
M. 405 997 2479 5079 12377 21337 
F. 252 689 1077 2156 3583 7757 
M. 597768 465713 470 078 430895 372406 2 336 860 
Total m LARA E F. 552880 428600 429 923 379780 317271 2108 454 
MF. 1150648 894 900001 810675 689677 4445 314 
x M. 6.7 . 
Median age . . { F. 6.7 7.9 9.0 10.1 11.0 . 
MF. , 6.7 7.9 9.1 10.2 11.1 . 
Normal age for grade $ 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or more 
above normal WEeM. 17 Yuyu. 


Object of expenditure. Source of funds 


Ministry of Education 


Local authorities 


Total expenditure , 


242 698 25 000 
E 25 000 


A. Current expenditure 4 
eed inistration, ; | ` 
-primary and primary edu tion . 
Secondary education ats $ S 
Vocational education ` T 
Teacher training . 47148 a NE 
Higher education. ` Š «Mia d 
er current expenditure , 
B. Capital expenditure 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


— S a 

Teachers Pupil Estimated г) 

Year Schools zz A giri ршн raid 

Total Per cent female Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 " 105 195 81 4 594 761 m 
1991 Aus 107 749 81 4761 690 44 
р i» 81 4 798 975 44 4763 7712 62 

1933 del 109 800 81 4 818 582 44 

1934 ET 111378 81 4 840 698 43 

1935 a 117 469 81 5 074 306 43 

1936 iz 122 196 80 5 186 781 42 

1937 ien 117 423 80 5 051 306 43 sin 8 753 58 

1938 mee 119 866 79 5 094 895 43 

1939 анз 121 964 79 5148904 42 

1940 E 126 550 79 5213004 41 

1941 W 129 034 80 5 110 328 40 } 5162 9,024 9 

1942 йк сё "e * ; 

1943 d LA $ : 

1944 E . S 

1945 35 241 133 201 т 4 359 639 33 

1946 37131 144 815 15 4 703 228 32 

1947 38 123 157 139 13 4 835 566 3 4718 8 126 58 

1948 38 766 165 399 73 4878 149 29 

1949 39188 167743 73 4 815 239 29 

1950 39 756 169 513 72 4 639 810 21 

19 40 138 169 670 72 4 443 168 26 

1952 40 550 173 333 72 4 477 299 26 4529 1968 i 

1953 41277 *176 845 73 4556 483 26 

LA ii БА. kakuta A k ES uQ e e to Lus ые uu l. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,280,000. 

Total area: 198,283 square miles; 513,553 square kilometres. 
Population density: 6 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 somalo = 0.14 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


The following information refers solely to the period of 
Italy’s administration of Somaliland as a Trust Territory, 
beginning on 1 April 1950. 3 

The first school year began in July 1950. At the time, 
there were 29 primary schools and 1 lower secondary school 
(the latter opened during the early months of 1950), with 
a total of approximately 2,800 pupils. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Trust Territory 


School year: 1 July to early March. 


Prepared by the Directorate for Social Welfare, Mogadiscio, in 
February 1956. 


In 1951 the Italian Administration drafted a five-year 
plan for the development of education in Somaliland. 

Between 1950 and the end of 1955, 12 new infant or 
nursery schools were opened, and 74 new primary schools 
for children. In addition, 105 evening primary schools were 
opened for adults. : 

The main legal provisions concerning primary educa- 
tion adopted between 1950 and the end of 1955 are as 


follows: 
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Decree No. 415697 of 4 December 1951, approving the 
syllabuses of pri schools. 

Circular No. 326734 of 26 November 1955, making some 
amendments to those syllabuses. P 

Decree No. 83 of 29 May 1952, setting up the evening 

rimary school for adults. А 

Dine No. 176 of 29 November 1953, modifying the organi- 
zation of this school. 

Decree No. 121 of 13 September 1954, approving the sylla- 
buses of the evening primary school for adults. 

Ordinance No. 16 of 30 October 1952, concerning the open- 
ing and operation of private schools. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis 


Tt cannot be said that the administration of education has 

а constitutional basis, since Somaliland has no constitution. 

Article 4 of the Trusteeship Agreement for the Territory of 

Somaliland under Italian Administration reads as follows: 

“1. The Administering Authority, recognizing the fact that 
education in its broadest sense is the only sure foundation 
on which any moral, social, political and economic ad- 
vancement of the inhabitants of the Territory can be 
based, and believing that national independence with 
due respect for freedom and democracy can be established 
only on this basis, undertakes to establish a sound and 
effective system of education, with due regard for Islamic 
culture and religion. 

‘2. The Administering Authority therefore undertakes to 
promote the educational advancement of the inhabitants, 
and to this end undertakes to establish as rapidly as 
possible a system of public education which shall include 
elementary, secondary, vocational (including institutions 
for the training of teachers) and technical schools, to 
provide free o charge at least element: education, 
and to facilitate higher and professional e ucation and 

;, Cultural advancement in every possible way. 

‘3. In particular, the Administering Authority shall take all 


Comes a sovereign independent State; 

(b) to combat illiteracy by all possible means; and 

(c) to ensure that instruction is given in Schools and 
other educational institutions regarding the activities 
of the United Nations and its organs, the basic 
objectives of the International Trusteeship System 
and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights.’ 


Aims 


f 
especially in centres inhabited by settled populations, and to 
lead young people to work by developing work-mindedness, 
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Compulsory education 


Administrative pattern 


This is set out in the diagram on page 621. 


Finance 


The public primary schools are financed solely froxza 
State budget. The private primary schools (with che 
ception of two Indian schools) receive no financial аі «Ж. 3 
the Administration and are financed entirely by pai 
individuals, political parties, etc. However, in some = 
the Administration pays for part of the equipment o£ seach 
schools. There are two private mission schools financed 
the missions themselves. 

Expenses relating to the payment of staff, the pur<b = 
and construction of equipment and the purchase of tea c Таба 


The construction and upkeep of school buildings are зра йй 
for out of funds voted for public works. In a very few cases, 
the people themselves build and make available huts fo Же 
used as schools. 

Two private schools receive a relatively small lump sazan 
subsidy from the Administration, which also pays +E 
salaries of four teachers for them. 

In the public primary schools there are no fees, primaar сажу, 
education being free. The pupils must provide their «rn 
textbooks, exercise books, pencils, etc. Needy pupils, мете 
form from 15 per cent to 30 per cent of the total nm ber, 
receive textbooks, exercise books and all other materials 
free of charge. 


Supervision and control 


Inspection is entrusted to 12 regional supervisors, cacka of 
whom covers the schools in his own region, and to the 
Director-General of Primary Education, who supervises al 
the primary schools in the Territory. Inspections carried 
out by these various Supervisors are confined to governi к | 
schools, although they exercise a certain supervision Ow | 
private schools and give them technical advice. 

The Director-General of Primary Education is a sup» exa 
visor (direttore didattico) from the permanent staff of the 
Italian Ministry of Education, who has the rank of im- 
Spector. Of the regional supervisors, some are qali e cq 
Supervisors from the same permanent staff but with = 
lower grade, and the rest are established Italian prim: 
teachers with many years of service, who are engaged as 
Supervisors. They are assisted in their duties by sev=exx 
qualified Somali head teachers, acting as assistant super 
visors. 

Health inspection of schools in the city of Mogadiscio is 
entrusted to an Italian school doctor. He visits each scha oy 
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Primaria Secondaria Amministrativa кт Amministrativo Scolastico 
e Sociali 
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"mme Direzioni Я ; 
Direzioni rezoni Orfanotrofio Collegio Collegio Collegio Collegio 
Чай! delle scuole 
didattiche сондада Mogadiscio Somalia Baidoa Magistrale Agrario 
GLOSSARY 


1. Direzione Sviluppo Sociale: Directorate 
for Social Welfare. 

2. Ufficio Istruzione Pubblica: Bureau of 
Public Education, 

3. Direzione Centrale Istruzione Primaria: 
Directorate-General of Primary Edu- 
cation, 

4. Ispettorato Istruzione Secondaria: In- 
spectorate of Secondary Schools, 

5. Scuola Politico-Amministrativa: School 
of Political Science and Administra- 
tion (see diagram of school system, 
p. 623). 


6. Istituto Superiore di Discipline Giuri- 
diche, Economiche e Sociale: Higher 
Institute of Legal, Economic and 
Social Studies (see diagram of school 
system, p. 623). 

7. Ufficio Amministrativo: Administra- 
tive Office. 

8. Economato 
Branch. 

9. Direzioni didattiche: regional super- 
visors of primary education. 

10. Direzioni delle scuole secondarie: princi- 
pals of secondary schools. 


Scolastico: ^ Accounts 


11. Orfanotrofio Mogadiscio: Mogadiscio 
Orphanage. 

12. Collegio Somalia: Somalia College, 
Mogadiscio; boarding establishment 
for pupils attending secondary schools. 

13. Collegio Baidoa: Baidoa College;board- 
ing establishment for pupils attending 
primary schools. 

14. Collegio Magistrale: Teachers College; 
boarding establishment for teacher 
trainees. 

15. Collegio Agrario: Agricultural College 
(residential). 


periodically, arranges for the isolation of pupils with in- 
fectious diseases, and prescribes for all complaints. He also 
supervises the hygiene of the school premises. Outside 
Mogadiscio, these duties fall on the health officers of the 
various localities. 

The administrative officials of the central authorities and 
those of the outlying districts visit the schools whenever the 
opportunity arises, and take an interest in their general 
operation, the pupils’ attendance, the school’s equipment, 
buildings, ete. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the school system is shown in the 
diagram on page 623. 


Pre-primary schools 


Children from 3 to 6 years of age may receive pre-primary 
education in Somaliland. This is provided by kindergartens 
or nursery schools; by the Casa del Bambino, where the 
Montessori method is used; and by the preparatory classes 
of the primary schools. Public institutions for pre-primary 
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education come within the pri schools’ organizational 
system, under which they are provided with teaching staff. 

Apart from these public provisions, a great many children 
before entering the primary school attend the Koranic 
schools (private schools for religious instruction in the 
Koran) which adopt essentially mnemonic methods. 

Government pre-primary education is financed from the 
budget of the Administration, out of the funds allotted to 
education. The Koranic schools are financed by contri- 
butions from the pupils’ parents. 

The nursery schools, the Montessori school and the 
preparatory classes adhere to an official syllabus. Activities 
in the Italian infant schools are the same as those followed 
in like institutions in Italy. The syllabuses of the Somali 
nursery schools and the preparatory classes of the weed 
schools are designed to teach the children the first elements 
of spoken Arabie, the Islamic religion and hygiene. The 
choice of teaching methods is left to the individual teacher, 
though the use of the global method as interpreted by the 
Agazzi and Montessori is recommended. The syllabuses have 
been published together with those of the primary schools. 

Italian nursery school teachers are generally chosen from 
teachers in possession of a kindergarten diploma, which in 
Italy is obtained in teacher training schools on completion 
of a special course, or else from teachers holding diplomas 
as specialists in the Montessori method. As regards Somali 
teachers, a number of Somali women are being trained to 
teach in nursery schools; but this course is still in process 
of organization. 


Primary schools 


Primary education covers a period of five years in both the 
Italian-type and the Somali-type school, though in the latter 
case it is preceded by a compulsory preparatory class for 
children under 6 years of age. 

Where the numbers of pupils and local conditions permit, 
girls and boys are taught in separate classes, No distinction 
of race or creed is made in either the Italian or Somali type 
of schools. Rural schools are now being organized, but have 
not yet been opened, and the question of a differentiated 
curriculum is under consideration. Manual activities, which 
form part of the primary schools curriculum, are varied as 
much as possible, according to the economic features of the 
localities in which the schools are situated. A school for the 
re-education of minors exists as part of an institution for 
young delinquents. 

Apart from the distinction between Italian and Somali 
types of schools (essentially a question of Ress 
public primary education is pd by two kinds of schoo| 
day rimary schools for children; and evening primary 
schools for adults. The primary schools are sub-divided into 
classes. The sub-divisions of the primary schools for adults 
are known as courses. The maximum number of pupils in 
each class is, in principle, 30; but in some cases, particularly 
in the primary dh for adults, it is necessary to make 
exceptions. 

The problem of retardation has not been dealt with as 
such; since compulsory education does not exist, and it is 


AAA AA 


Nore. The ‘Italian’ schools (liceo scienti- 
fico italiano, ete.) are so called because 
they are exactly equivalent to schools of 
the same name in Italy, They are, how- 
ever, open to all children on equal con- 
ditions, і.е. without distinction of race, 
sex or religion. The ‘Somali’ schools 
(istituto s Gerd della Somalia, etc.) and 
all other schools in the diagram have been 
organized so as to provide an education 
specially adapted to the requirements of 
the territory and people. These schools, 
too, are open to all children on equal terms. 
The actual age of pupils entering them 
may be higher than that shown. 


collegio professionale agrario: vocational 
, training school of agriculture. 
istituto magistrale della Somalia: Somali 
teacher training school, 
liceo scientifico italiano: upper general 
secondary school of Italian type, with 
currii emphasizing mathematics 
and sciences, and including a modern 
` language. 
scuola di avviamento commerciale italiana: 
lower secondary school of Italian type, 
culum emphasizing commer- 


triale: vocational training school pre- 
Paring for entry into trade and industry. 
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scuola di discipline islamiche: specialized 
lower secondary school of Islamic 
studies. 

scuola elementare: primary school of Italian 
type (italiana) or Somali (della Somalia) 
(see Note), 

scuola femminile di economia domestica: 
vocational training school of home 
economics. 

scuola materna: pre-primary school. 

scuola media inferiore della Somalia: lower 
general secondary school of Somali type 
(see Note). 

media italiana: lower general se- 

condary school of Italian type (see 
Note). 

scuola media superiore della Somalia: 
upper general secondary school of So- 
mali type (see Note). 

scuola politico-amministrativa: upper vo- 
cational secondary school with curri- 
culum preparing for careers in the 
administrative services of the territory. 
From the beginning of the 1957 aca- 
demic year this school will cease to have 
a separate identity and will become a 
section of the Scuola Media Superiore 
della Somalia. 

scuola professionale marittima e di pesca: 
vocational training school for seamen 
and fishermen. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universita in Italia: universities in 
Italy. 

B. Istituto Superiore di Discipline Giuri- 
diche, Economiche e Sociale: Higher 
Institute of Legal, Economic and 
Social Studies. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Concorso per l'ammissione al collegio pro- 
fessionale agrario: competitive entrance 
examination to vocational training 
school of agriculture. 

Diploma: diploma. 1 

Esame di ammissione alla scuola media: 
lower secondary school entrance exami- 
nation. 

Licenza di scuola elementare: primary 
leaving certificate. 

Licenza di scuola media: lower secondary 
leaving certificate. Ë 

Maturità scientifica: ‘maturity’ examina- 
tion completing upper secondary studies 
and leading to higher education. 
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often not possible to determine the age of Somali pupils, 
it would be difficult to establish which the ‘retarded’ pupils 
were. However, special classes are held whenever occasion 
offers, for illiterates between the ages of 16 and 20 years 
who wish to proceed to lower secondary and higher second- 
ary education. 

The question of small one-teacher schools, like that of 
rural schools, is at present being examined within the frame- 
work of Somaliland’s primary school system. 

Tn Somaliland, the school year begins on 1 July and ends 
on 30 June. Classes begin on 1 July and end on 28 February; 
the first examination session is held in the first half of 
March. Then follow the summer vacation and, in mid-June, 
the supplementary examinations. 

The vacation period consists therefore of three months, 
from the middle of March till the middle of June, as this 
is the hottest time of the year. In Migiurtinia (the extreme 
north of the Territory), most of which is on the Gulf of Aden 
and where, accordingly, the climate differs from that of the 
rest of the Territory, classes begin on 15 September and end 
on 15 May; the first examination session is in May and the 
second early in September. 

Schools are closed on two days each week: Friday, the 
Moslem holiday, and Sunday, the Christian holiday. 

The average number of school days per year in primary 
schools is 160 plus the first and second examination sessions 
(20 days). 

Lessons begin at 7.30 a.m. and end at mid-day, with a 
half hour pause for recreation. 

Tn the schools for adults, classes begin early in August 
and end in the middle of February. The courses have varying 
time-tables, but always take up 1} hours of each after. 
noon. The minimum number of lessons is 100. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum in Italian-type 
primary schools is the same as in primary schools in Italy. 
For the Somali primary schools, the official curriculum 
was adopted under the Decree of 4 December 1951, and was 
later modified in some of its details. The most striking 
feature of this curriculum is that teaching is given in two 
languages, Arabic and Italian, neither of which is the mother 
tongue of the pupils. This is due to the fact that Somali is 
not a written language, that Arabic is the religious language 
and that Italian is the language used in secondary schools. 
Manual work has an important place in the curriculum. 

The task of the evening primary schools for adults is to 
combat illiteracy. In these schools, courses are in one 
language only—either Arabic or Italian. 

The subjects taught in Somali primary schools are spread 
over the 20 hours of weekly instruction, in half-hour periods 
(see table in the next column), 

The subjects taught in the evening primary schools for 
adults and the hours allotted per week are shown in the 
second table in the next column. 

Teachers are free to choose their own methods, though 
the use of the global and active methods is recommended. 
No difference is made in the syllabus or methods used in 
the ordinary primary schools, or in the primary schools for 
adults, on grounds of sex, race or religion. Naturally, no 
pupil is given religious instruction contrary to his own 
wishes and those of his parents, 
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WEEKLY TIME-TABLE OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(in half-hour periods) 


Class 
Subject 

Beep P TEE SERT 

Religion—moral instruction . 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Italan . à = 4 1 8 8 10 10 10 10 
ATI AL soci ue cus 12 12.212 10: 106 m 
Arithmetic and geometry 5 5 4 4 409 
Science and hygiene 2 2 2 3 3 3 
History and geography 2 2 2 3 3 3 
Manual work . столь 8 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Physical education, singing . 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Total periods 40 40 40 40 40 40 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE OF ADULT COURSES 


(in hours) 
Course 
Subject a — „шш 
lst 2nd 3rd 
Language (Arabic or Italian) . 5 4 3 
Arithmetic and geometry . . 14 14 2 
History and geography . . 1 1 
Science and hygiene b 1 1 1 
Social education . oF 4 dom a E. 
Total hours... + 7i 74 т 


Examination system. In the Somali primary schools, pupils 
may proceed from the preparatory class to the first class, 
from the first to the second, from the second to the third 
and from the fourth to the fifth without formal exami- 
nations, provided that they obtain at least 6/10 in all subjects 
at the end of the year. If they do not obtain this mark, they 
must sit for supplementary examinations at the second 
session. 

At the end of the third class, examinations are compulsory 
for all pupils. They consist of written papers in Arabic, 
Italian and arithmetic, and of oral tests in the other 
subjects. At the conclusion of the fifth class, all pupils take 
a compulsory examination for the primary school certificate 
(licenza). - 

In the evening primary schools for adults, examinations 
are compulsory at the end of each course. The class 
or course teacher, as a member of the examinations and 
promotions board, makes a statement as to the work 
of the pupil during the school year. At the end of the third 
course students who pass the examination receive a certi- 
ficate. 

Only pupils holding the primary school certificate ob- 
tained at the conclusion of the fifth class may proceed to 
secondary schools. In addition, pupils must pass an entrance 
examination for the lower secondary school. 

Each primary school pupil is given a report-sheet every 
day, on which are entered, at the end of the first and second 
terms, the marks obtained in the various subjects. This 
report is sent to the parents for their signature. At the end 
of the school year, the final marks and those obtained in 
the examinations are entered on the report. Each pupil also 
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has a medical sheet, completed and kept up to date, not 
only in Mogadiscio but also in other localities where a doctor 
is to be found. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers require a teaching 
diploma. If necessary, temporary or relieving posts may be 
given to Italians equipped with the minimum qualification 
of the secondary school certificate. 

In many cases, for lack of a sufficient number of trained 
Somali teachers, temporary or relieving posts are given to 
Somalis selected on the basis of a general knowledge 
examination and engaged for short periods. Such measures 
are provisional and are due to the necessity of meeting the 
requirements of certain schools until a sufficient number of 
adequately trained Somali teachers is available. 

Teaching in private schools is not subject to any con- 
ditions. 

The heads of primary schools are Italian teachers who 
have acquired the rank of head teacher in Italy as the result 
of a competitive examination. In some cases headmasters’ 
posts are given to Italian teachers with many years of 
service and special experience of teaching in Somaliland. 
Suitable trained Somali teachers have been promoted to the 
grade of head teacher and have been invested with responsi- 
bility for administering a school district (Vice Direzione 
Scolastica). Headmasters and teachers holding normal 
teaching diplomas are appointed to their various posts by 
the competent officials of the Administration. Appoint- 
ments to the posts of headmaster and permanent or 
temporary teacher are made by the Department of Social 
Development. In the case of private schools, teachers are 
appointed by the body responsible for the school. 

Somali primary teachers are trained in the Somali 
teacher training school, a higher secondary school at Moga- 
discio. For admission to this school the lower secondary 
school certificate is required. However, to meet the urgent 
demand for Somali teachers, special entrance examinations 
have been instituted for students who do not have this 
background. A boarding establishment for 70 students is 
attached to the training school. Students who obtain the 
teaching diploma at the end of the course are sent to Italy 
for a supplementary course of one year. Italian teachers, 
and those of other nationalities, have completed their 
studies in their own countries. For the Somali teachers, 
special continuation courses are organized during the 
summer vacation. They are compulsory and divided into 
various sections, according to the level of training of the 
teachers concerned. 

The main task of the regional education supervisors and 
the Directorate-General of Primary Education is to guide 
and advise teachers from the technical point of view. 

The Italian teachers either belong to the permanent staff 
of the Italian State and have the corresponding legal status, 
or else are engaged for one year or as temporary relieving 
teachers. Teachers from other countries are usually engaged 
on two-year contracts which define their legal status on the 
basis of a decree. 

Somali teachers are classified as follows: 

1. Permanent certificated teachers. 
2. Permanent coadjutor teachers (teachers who, though not 
holding the teaching diploma, have passed a competitive 


examination for engagement as coadjutor teachers, a 
qualification ае usn to the lower secondary school 
certificate). 
3. Teachers with annual contracts. 
4. Relieving teachers engaged for short periods. 
The legal status of categories (1) and (2) is that of all 
permanent Somali staff as laid down in Ordinance No. 9 
of 5 April 1954 and Decree No. 153 of 27 November 1954. 
Transfers of teachers from one school to another take place 
either at the request of those concerned, so far as the 
availability of posts permits, or for administrative reasons, 
These transfers are effected by the competent bodies of the 
Administration, on the recommendation of the Directorate- 
General of Primary Education. 

The grades of chief inspectors and inspectors of schools, 
and their salaries, are as follows: chie inspector: 1,000 
somalos per month, with a two-yearly increment of 20 
somalos; inspector of schools: 800 somalos per month, with 
a two-yearly increment of 20 somalos. 

The grades of teachers and their basic salaries are as 
follows: headmaster, 700 somalos; 1st class teacher, 600; 
2nd class teacher, 450; assistant teacher, 390; chief 
coadjutor teacher, 600; Ist class coadjutor teacher, 450; 
2nd class coadjutor teacher, 350; 3rd class coadjutor 
teacher, 300; assistant coadjutor teacher, 250; temporary 
teacher, 187.50; relieving teacher, 187.50. Increments are 
granted two-yearly, and vary from 10 to 20 somalos. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


During the first five years of the Trusteeship Administration 
Somaliland has made some progress in pre-primary and 
primary education, as may be seen in the summary table 
of statistics. A point to be noted is that in addition to 
numerous classes of the ordinary type there is at Mogadiscio 
a Montessori school which is well attended. 

This initial period, of which the main feature was the 
development of the school system and the creation of new 
schools in the bigger villages, is giving way to a second 
phase, one of school consolidation, which is marked by 
improved physical and material conditions and greater 
efficiency and by the attention paid to the training of the 
steadily growing numbers of Somali school teachers. 

With this policy in view, means are also being sought to 
endow the Somali State now in course of formation with 
an effective primary school system consonant both with the 
country’s needs and with its resources. The same object is 

ursued in the ‘Draft Programme for the Educational 
Een in Somaliland down to 1960’ recently produced by 
the Trusteeship Administration with the help of an expert 
from Unesco and still under consideration. 

Some mention must be made of the language question 
which is one of the most serious problems besetting pre- 
primary and primary education in Somaliland. The Terri- 
tory does not use its own language as a written language 
and many of the inhabitants fail to realize the advantages 
of using their mother tongue in the primary schools instead 
of the existing bilingual system by which instruction is given 
in Italian and Arabic. This is a severe handicap to elemen- 
tary education. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Amministrazione Fiduciaria Italiana della Somalia, 
Servizio Statistica. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
all educational institutions reached 24,700, including 13,300 
students in primary schools for adults. This amounts to 
nearly 2 per cent of the total population. In the 115 regular 
primary schools were enrolled 9,600 pupils, of whom less 
than 20 per cent were girls. About 1,300 pupils, of whom 
20 per cent girls, were enrolled in 22 secondary and voca- 
tional see In addition, there was a teacher training 
school attended by 37 students (all male) and an Institute 
of Higher Studies with 16 men and 3 women students. 
Compared with 1950, children attending primary schools 
increased two and a half times, but adults enrolled in 
primary schools increased more than four-fold. Enrolment 
in general secondary schools grew in the same proportion 
as in кат rimary schools. Furthermore, all the voca- 
tional schools had been started since 1951, and the Institute 
of Higher Studies in 1954. Only the enrolment in the teacher 
training school seems to have been on the decrease since 
1950. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
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shown in Table 1, amounted to 7.7 million somalos in 1954, 
an average of about 6 somalos per inhabitant. Of this 
amount, 65 per cent was spent on primary education, 22 per 
cent on general secondary and vocational education, 8 per 
cent for higher education including students studying in 
Italy, and the rest for adult education and other purposes, 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in somalos) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . 7 670 900 
Central administration . . .., Ln 
Pre-primary and primary education . 5019 829 
Secondary education — . vine: to 1034 535 
Vocational education 669 996 
Teacher training... . . . "x 
Higher education . . . . . . 61918 
Adult education... . . . . 292 922 
Other expenditure . 1591 700 


1. Including 560,293 somalos for students studying in Italy. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND 


Level of education and type of institution 


institutions Total 


Pre-primary 


Kindergartens 
Total . 


Primary 


Primary schools 
Total . 


Secondary 
General 


Middle schools 

Lyceums . + . С z 

Specialized secondary schools* 
Total . df куе |. 


Vocational 


Agricultural school 
Technical school н 
Commercial school . — . 
Domestic science school 
Other schools? 

Total. + ys 


Teacher training 


Normal school 
Total . 


Institute of higher studies 
Тош], hasans а 


” 
Adult 


Primary schools for adults 
Total ADE 


Note. Teachers employed in more than one school are counted once only. 
Consequently, the шире of teachers employed in certain categories 


of schools may seem unduly low. 


School year 


1954/55 
1953/54 
w 1952/53 
E 1951/52 
; 1950/51 


1954/55 
1953/54 
agin ie Ws 1952/53 
slast: эч» 1951/52 
FA aai ЖА 1950/51 


SUME 1954/55 
s fee 1954/55 


do balalik 1951/52 
Аябек чег 1950/51 


1954/55 
1954/55 
1954/55 


pangs 1954/55 
аиб 1954/55 

: 1954/55 
) 1953/54 
os 1952/53 
ваен 1951/52 
ray Wane 1950/51 


1951/52 
1950/51 


1954/55 
1953/54 


1954/55 
1953/54 
1952/53 
1951/52 
1950/51 


Number of 


csaak 


LOL 


l == 
DII I 


noo 


seamen and 


Teaching staff 


sat 


ER 


EXE 


$EBE.aae 


we rie 


Students enrolled 
Female Total Female 

12 406 173 
1 223 106 
6 214 90 
6 130 59 
3 15 21 
101 9 608 1808 
19 7.466 1270 
64 6 107 842 
41 5424 847 
28 3741 499 
382 82 

n 109 46 
ча 225 a 
17 716 128 
18 633 140 
12 597 136 
16 502 135 
13 295 74 
1 29 w 
2 42 = 
5 247 58 
3 42 42 
8 215 33 
19 575 133 
n 649 104 
4 245 a 
2 161 ied 
— 37 _ 
= 14 — 
ы 32 1 
1 43 2 

1 64 4 
E 19 3 
29 13 332 595 
10 703 397 

9 190 353 

5061 216 

3140 46 


1. School of Islamic studies and school of political and administrative 
z Schools for medical assistants, midwives, and nurses; school for 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 89,100,000. 

Total area: 142,773 square miles; 369,782 square kilometres. 

Population density: 624 per square mile; 241 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 22.7. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15-64 years old (1948 sample survey): 
1.7 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The history of primary education in J apan dates from 1872, 
when the system of modern school education was first 
established in this country. In accordance with the Edu- 
cational Statute promulgated in that year, the elementary 
school for primary education where ‘all citizens shall receive 
compulsory education’ was established in place of the 
terakoya (temple school) of the past. Schooling lasted eight 
years, and was divided into the primary division and the 
higher division, each of four years, but there was no clear- 
cut indication as to whether the whole eight-year period or 
only the primary division was compulsory. In addition, 
although there were as many as 28,000 schools (more than 
there are today), extending even to remote mountain 
villages, the rate of attendance was no more than 28 per 
cent in the case of the primary division. It was only ten 
years afterwards that 50 per cent was reached. 

The Elementary School Ordinance was promulgated in 
1885, in which the compulsory nature of the primary 
division was clearly indicated, This Ordinance, however, 
prescribed tuition fees even at the primary stage. 

In October 1890, a new Elementary School Ordinance 
was promulgated, and the objectives of primary education 
were for the first time laid down by law. An elementary 
school was defined as a place to provide children with the 
“basic moral education and national people’s education’ 
and ‘common knowledge and techniques required in daily 
life’ in accordance with the physical development of chil- 
dren. In 1900 it was decided not to impose tuition fees at 
the elementary school stage. Further, a government subsidy 
towards the expenses of compulsory education defrayed by 
cities, towns and villages was legally provided for. As a 
result of these measures, the rate of school attendance for 
the compulsory education age-group increased from 81 per 
cent in the year of enforcement to over 90 per cent in 1902, 

The Elementary School Ordinance was amended in 
March 1907, when the duration of the elementary School 
was changed to six years for the primary division and two 
Years for the higher division; at the same time, the duration 
of compulsory education was extended to six years. This 
revision became effective in April of the following year, and, 
in spite of the prolongation of the period of compulsory 
education, the percentage of school attendance rose to 
97.8 per cent. F ollowing an instruction issued by the 
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National income (1955 estimate): 6,795 thousand million yen. 

Official exchange rate: 100 yen — 0.28 U.S. dollar. 

School year: from 1 April to 31 March (approximately 225 school 
days). 


Prepared by the Research Bureau of the Japanese Ministry of 
Education, Tokyo, in July 1956. 


Ministry of Education at that time, the Government in- 
tended to extend the period of compulsory education to 
eight years—but this was not realized until 1941. 

From 1910 to 1940, no large-scale alteration in the system 
of primary education an compulsory education was 
effected. However, new elements were introduced in the 
content of education as social progress was made; and, 
influenced by liberal and progressive ideas after World 
War I, a new educational movement was evolved and new 
educational methods were adopted. For instance, the Pro- 
ject Method, the Dalton Plan, the Winnetka Plan, etc., 
were introduced, experimental psychology and scientific 
survey methods were widely utilized, and mental tests were 
applied to a considerable extent, Simultaneously with these 
new tendencies, the gradual development of nationalistic 
thought began to be reflected in educational policies, and 
this became especially marked after the outbreak of the 
Manchurian Incident in 1931. 

A drastic reform of the entire educational system was 
carried out in 1941, and the elementary school was re-named 
the ‘national school’. The whole eight-year period of this 
‘national school’ (six years of primary division and two of 
higher division) was made compulsory, but children could 
go on to lower secondary education after completing the 
primary division. (However, this extension of the period of 
compulsory education was not actually enforced, owing to 
emergency war-time arrangements.) As the name of 
‘national school’ reveals, the content of education was 
strongly nationalistic and compressed into a comparatively 
few study-subjects. 

The educational reform begun in 1947 fundamentally 
changed the school system. It was uniformly applied to 
the primary school and lower secondary school but in the 
field of specialized education was enforced gradually after 
1948. The significant changes brought about in primary 
education were as follows: E 
1, The so-called single-track system of school education, i.e. 

six years of primary school, three years of lower secondary 

school, three years of upper secondary school (four years 
in the case of part-time schooling) leading to the uni- 
versity, was established. 

2. The period of compulsory education was extended to 
nine years, covering the primary and lower secondary 
schools. (Prompt realization of this extension was made 
possible by the fact that the higher division of primary 
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education had already been widely established and a 
greater proportion of children were actually receiving 
education for eight years or over.) 

3. The system of compulsory education was also applied to 
the special schooling of the blind and the deaf and dumb. 
(Compulsion was applied in the first instance to children 
entering primary schools in 1948, then extended year 
by year and completed in 1956.) 

4, City, town and village aid for the educational expenses 
of families finding difficulty in sending their children to 
school was definitely prescribed by law. 

5. The principle of co-education was adopted even above 
the lower secondary school, as well as at primary level. 

Further, the fact that the kindergarten was made an integral 
part of the school education system was also a feature of 
this reform. ‘Application of the compulsory system to the 
upbringing of children of five years old’ was also recom- 
mended by the Educational Reformation Commission (the 
predecessor of the present Central Council for Education) 
in December 1947 but this has not as yet been done. 

An extensive reform was also carried out with respect to 
the curriculum and the content and methodology of edu- 
cation, subjects such as morals, history and geography 
being abolished and social study introduced. Explanations 
on these changes will be given in the course of this chapter. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional and legal basis 


The old Constitution Law of 1899 was extremely simple 
and contained no provision relating to education. In the 
new Constitution Law, promulgated in November 1946 
and brought into effect on 3 May of the following year, 
basic social matters are dealt with in some detail; in respect 
of education there is provision for academic freedom 
(Article 22), equal educational opportunities (Article 26, 
paragraph 1), and compulsory education (Article 26, para- 
graph 2). The text of Article 26 is as follows: 

Paragraph 1: ‘All people shall have the right to receive 
ae education corresponding to their ability, as provided 

y law.’ 

Paragraph 2: ‘All people shall be obliged to have all boys 
and girls under their protection receive ordinary education 
an provided for by law. Such compulsory education shall 

e free." 

In conformity with the provisions of the Constitution 
Law, a Fundamental Law of Education was promulgated. 
It set out the basic educational ideology, and the measures 
needed for building up a democratic society. The first two 
articles relate to general objectives and principles of edu- 
cation. Article 3 and subsequent articles deal specifically 
with equal opportunities for education, the compulsory 
System, co-education, political education, religious edu- 
cation, school education, social education, educational 
administration, etc. The period of nine years of compulsory 
education is also fixed by this law. [ 

A further piece of legislation is the School Education 
Law which is based on the Fundamental Law of Education, 
and establishes the objectives and goals, years of schooling, 
study subjects, compulsory school attendance, etc., for 


schools at various levels—kindergarten, primary, lower 
secondary, upper secondary, university, special. 


Aims 


The objectives of education in general are defined in the 
Fundamental Law of Education as follows: ‘Education 
shall aim at the full development of personality, striving 
for the development of people, sound in mind and body, 
who shall love truth and justice, esteem individual values, 
respect labour and have a deep sense of responsibility, and 
be imbued with the independent spirit, as builders of a 
peaceful state and society.’ (Article 1 of the Fundamental 
Law of Education.) 

In addition, the School Education Law (Article 17 and 
Article 35) prescribes that the primary school shall ‘aim at 
giving children elementary general education according to 
the development of their minds and bodies’ and the lower 
secondary school shall ‘aim at giving the pupils secondary 
general education according to the development of their 
minds and bodies on the basis of the education given at 
the elementary school’. Further, with respect to schools for 
the blind and for deaf children, to whom the compulsory 
system was recently applied, as well as schools for those 
otherwise handicapped to whom the compulsory system is 
not yet applied, it is indicated that the aim of these schools 
shall be to give education on the same level as the kinder- 
garten, the primary school, the lower secondary school or 
the upper secondary school, and, at the same time, to give 
the necessary knowledge and skill to compensate for their 
infirmities. 


Compulsory education 


The period of compulsory education is nine years, composed 
of six years primary school and three years of lower 
secondary school, for ordinary children in general, as well 
as for the blind and the deaf. This is stipulated in the 
Fundamental Law of Education (Article 4), and the neces- 
sary provisions for guaranteeing and encouraging com- 
pulsory education are found in the School Education Law 
and its Enforcement Ordinance. 

Firstly, the application of compulsory free education does 
not at present go beyond exemption from tuition fees. The 
free supply of textbooks, stationery, clothes and school 
lunches to all children is not as yet realized. However, in 
the case of poor families, aid for the educational expenses 
of the children may be provided under the long-standing 
social legislation, the Daily Life Protection Law. Besides 
this, a new law of 1956 authorizes the free provision of all 
or a part of the textbooks to boys and girls of families not 
eligible for aid under the Daily Life Protection Law. 

To ensure compulsory school attendance the law obliges 
boards of education of city, town and village (a) to establish 
primary and lower secondary schools of compulsory edu- 
cation; (b) to compile lists of children of compulsory school- 
going age; (c) to urge parents to send children to school. 
Further, as stated previously, the Constitution Law obliges 
parents and guardians to send boys and girls under their 
protection to school. Persons who do not fulfil this obli- 
gation even when pressed by boards of education of city, 
town or village, are subject to a fine of 2,000 yen. 
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About 99.5 per cent of children liable to compulsory 
schooling have enrolled ever since the period was extended 
to nine years, and no particular problem has been caused 
by sparse population areas or by lack of transport facilities, 

Though postponement of, or exemption from, the obli- 
gation to attend school is recognized for reasons of health 
or physical condition, the total number of such cases is less 
than 0.2 per cent of the total of school-age children. More- 
over, the majority of these are merely postponing school 
attendance, and the number entirely exempted represents 
only one-fifth of the group. 


Administrative pattern 
This may be seen in the diagram on page 633. 
Finance 


Expenditure on public primary schools. Article 5 of the School 
Education Law provides that ‘Persons establishing schools 
shall defray their expenses; except as otherwise specifically 
prescribed by laws or ordinances’, Consequently, the whole 
expenditure for the primary division of schools for the blind 
and for the deaf is boe by the prefecture, which has the 
responsibility of establishing these schools. The expenses of 
primary schools and kindergartens are, in principle, defrayed 
by cities, towns, or villages which are responsible for the 
establishment of these schools, 

However, with respect to primary schools and schools for 
the blind and the deaf, there is now legal authority for 
one-half of the salaries of educational personnel to be 
defrayed by the National Treasury and one-half by the 
prefecture. National subsidies are also granted for miscel- 
laneous expenses (building, educational materials, etc.) 
other than salaries. In the case of kindergartens, the 
National Treasury does not grant a subsidy towards salaries 
and State aid for other expenses is relatively smaller than 
it is for schools of compulsory education, the State subsidy 
being less than one per cent of total expenditure. 

Details of the expenditure on various public prim 
schools will be found in the Statistical section at the end 
of this chapter. 


With regard to public aid to private schools, Article 59 
of the Private School Law reads as follows: ‘Where school 
juridical persons apply for assistance, in accordance with 
the Procedure provided for in Ministry of Education 
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Since such subsidies or loans are given in respect of 
primary and lower secondary or upper secondary Schools, 
it is impossible to say what proportion is applied Specifically 
to primary education. Furthermore, school Juridical persons 
who establish private primary schools almost invariably 
establish other kinds of schools as well so that the finances 
of primary schools alone, as regards both income and 
expenditure, cannot be isolated. 

The national survey conducted in the fiscal year 1954/55 
gave the following data on the total income of various 
private schools below the upper secondary stage, exc]udip, 
schools affiliated to private colleges ‘and universities, 
(Figures according to the basic school survey, unit—thous. 
and yen.) Total amount of overhead income, 7,168,561 
(including amount of subsidies from local public bodies, 
165,500); total amount of incidental income, 2,776,508 
(including amount of subsidies from the State and local 
public bodies, 239,150; borrowings from Private School 
Promotion Association, ! 436,129). 


Financial contribution of parents. This aspect has been 
treated in the section on “Compulsory education’ above, 

According to a survey conducted by the Research Bureau 
of the Ministry of Education in 1954, the educational 
expenses defrayed by parents of pupils in public schools 
were estimated at 71,488 million yen for primary schools, 
and 210 million yen for the primary divisions of schools for 
the blind and for the deaf. Further, this calculation is 
limited to the expenses involved in sending children to 
school, and does not include sums spent on education at 
home. 


Supervision and control 


The two outstanding features of the reform of educational 
administration after the war were the wide-scale transfer 
of authority to local public bodies and the separation of the 
supervisory from the guidance function, Specifically, in the 
field of primary education, although the Central Govern- 
ment sets forth the target of education, prepares standards 
and reference materials relating to the curriculum, edu- 
cational facilities, qualification of teachers, and so on, it 
does not directly control or supervise the management of 
schools, the appointment and dismissal of educational per- 
sonnel, etc. In the preceding administrative diagram, the 
connexion between various central authorities and local 
bodies in the sphere of supervision is indicated by means 
of lines; these mainly denote the preparation and supply of 
Standards and reference materials from central authorities 
to local bodies, as well as aid from the State, and reporting 
and liaison with respect to such aid from local bodies to the 
central authorities. T 
The central authority hardly ever provides direct guid- 
ance of educational personnel in local schools. For instance, 
although there are a few inspectors (as well as an investi- 
gation and liaison branch in the Elementary and Secondary 


1. Loans to private schools are not given directly to the school, but 
made through the intermediary of the Private School Promotion 
Association. That is, the Government invests funds inthe Private 

‘ool Promotion Association, which is а juridical person, and the 
association lends the necessary funds to a juridical person establishing 
a private school. 
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Bureau of the Ministry of Education) for the collection of 
materials and miscellaneous liaison work, they are not 
assigned to give direct guidance to individual schools or 
teachers. 

There were only two inspectors in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Bureau at the end of May 1956, an 
increase to eight being now under consideration. Besides 
these inspectors, there are a number of specialists who are 
assigned to scrutinize the curriculum and to prepare various 
standards, and, like the inspectors, they sometimes offer 
guidance when requested. There is no specific provision for 
the qualification of these inspectors and specialists, but the 
majority are graduates of a university or a teachers” 
training school as it existed before the 1947 reform, and 
many have teaching experience. 

Local public schools are under the jurisdiction of the 
board of education, and private schools are under that of 
the governor. In the latter case, the governor’s authority 
is limited to the following administrative fields: (a) approval 
of the establishment or discontinuation of schools, and of 
changes in organizers; (b) ordering the closing of a school 
when the law has been violated; (c) issuing certificates for 
educational personnel in private schools; (d) reporting on 
aid granted, and requesting reports and statistics for 
official investigations. Hence the governor is scarcely con- 
cerned with the content and methods of education, and 
there is no teachers’ consultant or inspector in the depart- 
mental systems subordinate to a governor. Even the matters 
mentioned above are sometimes transferred to the pre- 
fectural board of education in prefectures where there are 
very few private schools. 

In the secretariat of a prefectural board of education, 
the affairs of guidance and of supervision are separately 
handled, and it is required by law that there should be 
teachers’ consultants separate from the Superintendent of 
Educational Affairs who is the overall controller of super- 
vision. Teachers’ consultants, as distinct from the school 
inspectors of pre-war days, are not concerned with matters 
relating to educational personnel and do not exercise 
control or supervision. They ‘provide advice and guidance 
to school principals and teachers. However, they should not 
instruct or supervise them’ (Board of Education Law, 
Article 46). In the secretariat of municipal, town or village 
boards of education, staffs are to be assigned ‘proportion- 
ately to the secretariat of prefectural board of education’, 
but very few local bodies, except for the large cities, have 


their own teachers’ consultant. The relevant statistics on 
this point are as follows: 


Number of Boards with Total number 
тоа Ааа И 
Prefectural boards of 
education . . , 46 46 597 
City, town, village 
boardsofeducation 4981 413 885 


Some consultants are assigned exclusively to primary 
education, some exclusively to lower secondary education, 
and others are in charge of a specific study subject through- 
out primary and lower secondary education. The sphere of 
their activities may be roughly classified thus: (a) curriculum 
and teaching methods; (b) planning and methods of guid- 
ance of children; (c) guidance of teachers and research 
work; (d) community surveys; (e) questions relating to 
school facilities, textbooks, educational materials, school 
supplies, ete. 

he qualifications for teachers’ consultants are prescribed 
by ‘The Law for Special Regulations concerning Educational 
Personnel’, This is uniformly applied to all consultants 
throughout primary and lower secondary education, whether 
in prefectural or local boards, and there is no discrimination 
between them. Consultants are required: (a) to have a first 
class teacher’s certificate (primary, lower and upper second- 
ary schools); (b) to have completed their studies in each of 
the following university courses with units over the minimum 
indicated in parenthesis—educational evaluation (4 units) ; 
educational administration (2 units); pedagogic sociology, 
social education (2 units); (c) to have over five years’ 
experience in one of the following posts: primary or lower 
secondary school principal; dean, principal or teacher in 
a college, university or upper secondary school; depart- 
mental head in the Ministry of Education or a local public 
body, ete. 

Training as teachers’ consultant is given in the liberal 
arts faculty and the teachers’ training faculty in university. 
Because until 1954 a specific certificate was required for 
qualification as superintendent of educational affairs and 
as teachers’ consultant, quite a number of universities had 
a specific course for the acquisition of this certificate. But 
since this system was abolished in favour of the qualifi- 
cations explained above, the course has been discarded and 
training is now given together with the training of teachers. 


CENTRAL ORGANS OF ADMINISTRATION, 
Nos. 1-16 


1. Minister of Education: controls all 
aspects of public administration per- 
taining to education, science, culture 
and religion; in policy-making, plan- 
ning and legislative matters is assisted 
by a Parliamentary Vice-Minister. 

2. Cultural Property. Preservation. Com- 
mission: a commission of five members 


GLOSSARY 


appointed by the Minister. Auxiliary 
organs affiliated to the Commission 
include the National Museums of 
Tokyo, Kyoto and Nara, and the 
Cultural Properties Research Institute 
(Tokyo and Nara). 

3. Permanent Vice-Minister of Education: 
supervises and co-ordinates the work 
of all departments and services of the 
Ministry. 

4. Central Council for Education: a con- 


sultative body which advises on basic 
policy. 


5. Various Councils: consultative bodies 


for curriculum; textbooks; industrial 
education; health and physical edu- 
cation; teacher training; student wel- 
fare; promotion of science; university 
charters; private universities; social 
(ie. adult) education; copyright; 
Japanese language; etc. 

6. Minister's Secretariat: comprises sec- 
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tions for staff records and welfare; 
general affairs, including drafting and 
interpretation of educational legis- 
lation; and accounts, including prepa- 
ration of the budget. 

7 to 12. Departments of the Ministry. 

7. Elementary and Secondary Education 
Bureau: comprises, in addition to pri- 
mary and secondary inspectorate, 
sections dealing with educational ex- 
penditure at local level; relations with 
prefectural and local boards of edu- 
cation; management and curriculum 
of primary and pre-primary schools 
and schools for the handicapped: 
management and curriculum of lower 
and upper secondary schools; voca- 
tional education in lower and upper 
secondary schools; school health and 
physical education; authorization of 
textbooks and copyright of Ministry 
publications. 

8. Higher Education and Science Bureau: 
besides inspectorate, comprises sec- 
tions dealing with general affairs; 
universities; technical education at 
higher education level; teacher train- 
ing programmes in universities; stu- 
dent guidance and welfare; financial 
aid to research; promotion of science 
and dissemination of scientific infor- 
mation. 

9. Social Education Bureau: all aspects 
oftheout-of-schooleducation of young 
people and adults; the Bureau also has 
a section which deals with all educa- 
tional uses of audio-visual aids, i.e. in 
schools as well as in social education. 

10. Research. Bureau: comprises sections 
dealing with planning of basic policies 
in education and culture, and relations 
with the Central Council for Education 
(see 4); general research, study of edu- 
cation in foreign countries, ministerial 
library, preparation of bulletins and 
annual reports of the Ministry; sta- 
Нано, international cultural ex- 
changes; Japanese language; religious 
affairs: public relations, "s 

11. Administrative Bureau: comprises sec- 
tions dealing with educational facil. 
ities; private schools; pupil and 
teacher welfare; school lunches, 

12. Japanese National Commission for 
Unesco: includes sections for planning, 
liaison, research and dissemination of 
information relating to Unesco actiy- 
ities, 

13. Private Universities: private institu- 
tions of higher education; in matters 
such as granting or rescinding char- 
ters, the Ministry is advised by the 
Private University Council (see 5). 

14. State Universities and State Schools: 
State institutions of higher education, 
demonstration or practice schools 
attached to teacher training faculties, 
and State upper secondary schools. 

15. State Research Institutes: National 
Educational Research Institute (with 
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16. 


National Educational Library at- 
tached), National Japanese language 
Research Institute, Institute of Sta- 
tistical Mathematics, National Re- 
search Institute for Genetics, Inter- 
national Latitude Observatory. 

Other Institutions: National Science 
Museum, National Modern Art Mu- 
seum, Japanese Art Academy. 


PREFECTURAL ORGANS OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION, Nos. 17-30: agencies at the level of 
the prefecture, a major unit of local 
Government 


11. Prefectural Assembly: elected represen- 


tative assembly of the prefecture; 
votes prefectural education budget 
and approves Governor's nominees to 
prefectural board of education. 


18. Prefectural Governor: appoints (with 


19, 


prior approval of the Prefectural As- 
sembly) members of the prefectural 
board of education, supervises edu- 
cational revenue and expenditure, 
supervises prefectural colleges and 
universities, controls permits for 
opening private schools (below higher 
education level). 

Prefectural Board of Education: con- 
sists of five members appointed by the 
Prefectural Governor; supervises pre- 
fectural schools (see 27), social edu- 
cation ete., advises on management of 
primary and lower secondary schools 
at local (city, town, village) level, 
appoints and dismisses teachers in 
these schools, 


20. Prefectural Universities and Colleges: 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


public institutions of higher education 
in the prefecture. 

Private School Council: advises the 
Governor at his request on matters 
relating to private schools. 

Private Schools: these include schools 
of all types and levels below higher 
education, 

Superintendent of Educational Affairs: 
an official appointed by the prefec- 
tural board of education, with prior 
approval of the Minister, to control 
administration of educational matters 
under the board’s jurisdiction. 
Secretariat and Teachers’ Consultants: 
teachers’ consultants provide advice 
and guidance to school principals and 
teachers, 

Social Education Council: advises pre- 
fectural board of education on matters 
relating to the out-of-school education 
of young people and adults, which are 
submitted for its consideration. 
Local Industrial Education Council: 
advises prefectural board of education 
(or prefectural governor) on matters 
relating to industrial education (vo- 
cational training) which are submitted 
for its consideration. 

Prefectural Schools: Public schools 


28. 


29. 


managed by the prefecture, Besides 
special schools for the blind and deaf, 
which prefectures are obliged by law 
to establish, the term refers particu. 
larly to upper secondary schools, At 
lower levels direct management is b: 
local authorities (see 32), prefectural 
authorities providing guidance and 
supervision and appointing or dig. 
missing staff. 

Social Education Facilities: public 
museums, libraries, gymnasiums, ete, 
Private institutions of this type are 
under a certain measure of public 
supervision. 

Other Prefectural Institutions: institu. 
tions for educational research and 
experimentation, teacher training, 
teachers’ sanatorium, etc. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANS AT LOCAL LEVEL, 
Nos. 30—40 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


36. 


31. 


38. 


39. 
40. 


City, Town, Village Assembly: an 
elected body which votes local edu- 
cational budget and approves nomi- 
nations to local board of education 
(see 32). 

Mayor of City, Town, Village: ap- 
points, with prior approval of local 
assembly (see 30), members of local 
board of education (see 32), and is 
responsible for financial administra- 
tion of schools under his authority. 
City, Town, Village Board of Edu- 
cation: consists of three members ap- 
pointed by mayor with prior approval 
of local assembly; supervises schools 
and social education facilities managed 
by local authority. Staffing of local 
schools is responsibility of prefectural 
board of education (see 19). 
Municipal University: municipal in- 
stitutions of higher education, found 
only in the larger cities, are under 
mayoral supervision. y 
Superintendent of Educational Affairs: 
similar duties to 23 but is appointed 
from among the three members of 
local board of education (see 32). 


+ Secretariat: In large cities, has teach- 


ers’ consultants (see 24); in smaller 
localities, consultant services are pro- 
vided by prefectural board of edu- 
cation secretariat. ° 
Social Education Committee: similar to 
25; also responsible for citizen’s public 
halls in towns and villages which have 
them. ; 
Local Industrial Education Council: 
similar to 26. š 
City, Town, Village Schools: public 
pre-primary, primary and lower sec- 
ondary schools. s 
City, Town, Village, Social Education 
Facilities: similar to 28. 

Other Local Institutions: refers „раг- 
ticularly to municipal educational 
research institutes, 
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ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the Japanese school system may he seen 
in the diagram on page 635. 


Pre-primary education 


Facilities for infant education. The kindergarten is called 
убсМеп. This is described in the School Education Law 
(Article 80) as a place for the upbringing of ‘children from 
the age of 3 years to the age at which they are sent to 
elementary school’. But actually few children of 3 or 4 years 
of age go to kindergarten; the majority of them enter when 
they reach 5 years. In Articles 77 to 82 the School Edu- 
cation Law stipulates the objective, targets, methods for 
deciding the content of education, the types and duties of 
yochien staffs, and so on. According to these articles, the 
aim of the yochien is defined as ‘bringing up young children, 
developing their minds and hodies, and providing a suitable 
environment for them’. 

Another type of establishment for infants similar to 
yochien is ‘hoikusho’ (day nursery), which takes over 
responsibility for babies and infants whose parents lack the 
ability to bring them up; the School Education Law does 
not apply to these institutions, However, the number of 
babies admitted is extremely small, and infants from 3 to 6 
years corresponding to the age level of children of yochien, 
make up 85 per cent of the total. Further, in localities 
where yéchien facilities are short, the day nurseries are not 
limited to children of parents who ‘lack the ability to bring 
them up’, but also admit those of ordinary families by 
charging a fee similar to that of yochien. The total number 
of infants from 3 to 6 years admitted to day nurseries all 
over the country is 520,000 (as of November 1954), which 
almost equals the number of children in yochien, 

Public yochien are organized and supervised by the board 
of education of city, town and village. Persons qualified to 
establish private yochien, as in the case of other types of 
private schools, are termed educational juridical persons, 
The private yochien is placed under the supervision of the 
prefectural governor. 

Statistics on the revenue and expenditure of yochien аге 
to be found in the tables at the end of this chapter. Unlike 
compulsory schools, the yóchien charge tuition and entrance 
fees, the national figures for 1954/55 being as follows: 
entrance fees (total)—12,167,000 yen (503 yen per child); 
tuition fees (total)—74,231,000 (3,069 yen per child). 


teacher per class; (e) other staff: a kindergarten physician 
and a dentist are required; it is desirable also to have a 
teacher for handicapped children and some office staff; 
(f) dimension of school house and playground: per child, 
over 2.3 square metres of school house, and over 3 square 


metres of playground; per establishment, over 100 square 
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metres of school house, and over 170 Square metres of 
playground. 


Curriculum. According to the Enforcement Regulations of 
the School Education Law, the curricula of yochien should 
conform to the standard set forth in the ‘Course of Study’ 
for yochien education. "Though this course of study is by 
no means an official curriculum in the limited Sense, it 
furnishes a dependable standard for both the public and the 
private ydchien all over the country. The present course of 
study for yochien education was formulated in February 

1956 by revising the ‘Handbook for Infant Education’ 

which had been in use until then as an interim standard, 
The course of study consists of three chapters, covering 

the goals and content of yóchien education and the prepa- 
ration and application of curricula. It does not indicate 
educational subjects in detail, but gives only the general 
outline of what is considered the minimum requirements, 

This approach is characteristic of post-war study guides for 

all levels of education. Other major points of interest in the 

yochien guide are: 

1. It is designed to provide a coherent relationship between 
the content of yéchien education and that of the primary 
school; but this is stressed only for educational content, 
and does not imply the application of the same curricula 
and guidance methods as obtained in the primary school, 

2. The goals of yochien education are tangibly indicated so 
that they may serve for the preparation of curricula. 
Article 78 of the School Education Law sets out five 
essential aims of ydchien education, and the course of 
study gives in addition from 4 to 11 subsidiary items for 
each of these essential aims. The five essential aims are: 
(a) capacity to leada sound, safe and happy life; (b) adapt- 
ability to group-life in and out of the yochien; (c) interest 
in surrounding social life and happenings; (d) ability to 
make the right usage of language and an interest in fairy- 
tales and picture books; (e) the enrichment of creative 
character by free activities of self-expression. 4 

3. The chapter on the preparation and practical application 
of the curricula gives a series of informative examples 
by annual, monthly, weekly and daily units of the 
curricula, and also brings out the points that require 
attention in the preparation of yochien work. While the 
previous two chapters represent basic standards, this 
chapter is chiefly concerned with suggestions, and it is 
not intended that all the yochien of the country should 
follow the examples. The following fields of educational 
activity are indicated for the achievement of the goals 
already referred to: health, society, nature, language, 
music and drawing. It is pointed out, however, that this 
classification of the fields of educational activity 18 
entirely different in character from that of the primary 
andthe lower secondary schools, and the following adviceis 
given (Chapter II of the ‘ Course of Study”): “The children 
of yochien are not mature enough to receive categorical 
education, such as by study subjects. The aim of yóchien 
is rather to let them acquire the effects of study of health, 
society, nature, music or drawing, in the form of guiding 
children in their natural way of living.’ 

In regard to the adoption of specific methods such as 

Montessori or Froebel, some private yéchien claim to stand 

for one or the other but none is officially recommended. 
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Yochien 


Shëgokkó 


Diploma of graduation 
(certificate of completion of L 
school course) 


Competitive entrance \ 
examination 


chügakko: lower general secondary school 
completing period of compulsory edu- 
cation. Private schools of this type are 
often combined with an upper second- 
ary school and require pupils to take an 
entrance examination. 

kótógakkó: upper secondary school with 
general and vocational curriculum, 
available in full-time (3-year) or part- 
time (4-year) courses, Vocationalcourses 
include agriculture, commerce, home 
economics, industrial arts, etc. 

shógakkó: primary school. 

yochien (kindergarten): pre-primary 
school. 


Kotógakkó 
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Chúgakkó 
Kotógakkoó 
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HIGHER EDUCATION B. Tangi-Daigaku: junior college; pro- 
vides 2- or 3-year courses, mainly 
A. Daigaku: university; all faculties vocational in nature, leading to 

award bachelors’, masters’ and doc- diploma. 
tors’ degrees and are organized as C. Other institutions coming under the 
follows: medical and dental—6-year Ministry of Education, e.g. Librarian's 
course for bachelor’s degree followed Training Institute, Nurses’ Training 
by 1 year as interne; graduation is by School, with courses leading to State 

State examination; teacher training— examination and diploma, 

4-year course for bachelor’s degree or D. Institutions coming under other Mi- 


in some cases 2-year course for second 
class teacher's certificate; other facul- 
ties—4-year course for bachelor's 


degree. 


nistries, e.g. Defence College, Training 
School for Kindergarten Workers, 
Training School for Nutritionists, 
Training Institute for Communication 
Officials, Police School, ete. 


ir AA Ин, a A РЕЛЕ ЕТЕТ es a 


Training of teachers. Methods of training differ according 
to the kind of certificate required for qualification as a 
teacher. There are two kinds of certificates for yóchien 
teachers, i.e. the first class and second class regular certifi- 
cates required for a regular instructor, as well as the 
temporary certificate required for an assistant instructor. 
The holder of a temporary certificate may be employed only 
if a regular instructor is not available. Requirements for 
the first class regular certificate are a bachelor's degree and 
completion of the prescribed units of the general education 
course and the teachers’ training course of a university. 


Such teachers, like those for primary and lower secondary 
schools, are trained in the teacher training faculty of a 
university. The required conditions for obtaining a second 
class regular certificate are two qa study in a university 
and a credit of over 62 units (which must include the units 
of the general education and teachers' training courses). 
"These conditions are practically the same as for a primary 
school teacher, and since many of the required subjects are 
common to both, the training of yéchien teachers is generally 
conducted simultaneously with the training of primary 
school teachers, especially under the two-year schooling 
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system in a university. Thereare also prefectural and private 
colleges which have a special branch for the training of 
yochien teachers. 

The educational and specialized courses required for the 
second class regular certificate are as follows. Educational 
course (8 units): should study special subjects related to the 
teaching of primary subjects, provided that 2 units each 
of music, drawing and arts and crafts, and physical training 
are included. Teachers’ training course (minimum 18 units): 
should acquire more than the units indicated in brackets 
of the principles of pedagogy (2 units), child psychology 
(2 units), study of practical nurturing (8 units), teaching 
practice (2 units), selective study subjects (4 units). 

Staff for the day nurseries are trained in schools for 
kindergarten workers (or day-nurse training institutes), 
which are under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Welfare. 
The qualification for entering these schools is graduation 
from the upper secondary school, and the course lasts two 
years, the same as for yochien teachers with second class 
certificates, 


Primary schools 


no discrimination by religion. There are private schools both 
for boys only and for girls only, and some which stand for 
religious education, but even in the latter, children are 
generally admitted without religious discrimination, 


In principle, classes are formed by gakunen or year-grade. 
Exceptions occur in small schools located in sparsely 
populated districts, where a class is formed of children from 
two or more gakunens, and classes made up of all six 
gakunens also exist although only rarely. This is called 
tankyugakko (a single-class school). In urban districts, 
children of a gakunen are generally divided into several 
classes, and it is not unusual to find schools with over 
25 classes and a total of over 1,300 children. 

As a rule, a class is made up of no more than 50 children 
(the School Education Law), but some prefectures have 
issued regulations otherwise, and it is not unusual to find 
a class of over 60 children in urban schools. On the average, 
1.5 teachers are allotted to one class, but the smaller the 
school, the higher the Percentage in actual allotment, 

Rakudai (repeating a class) is little practised in the pri- 
mary and the lower secondary schools of compulsory 
education. Although automatic promotion to a higher grade 
is not definitely prescribed by laws or regulations, children 
are commonly promoted at the end of each school year, 
A child may, however, remain in the same grade if, because 
of prolonged absence through illness, it is considered that 
promotion will over-burden him. 

In Japan, where the population density is high, schools 
of plural-grade class formation are comparatively few, and 
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in particular the number of tankyugakko (single-class schools 
for the entire country is only 856, accounting for less than 
1l per cent of all school children. Moreover, these single. 
class schools generally have more than one teacher, except 
in some branch schools in very isolated areas. In order to 
alleviate the disadvantages of small Schools, the State and 
the prefectures are taking positive action such as buildin, 

houses for teachers and devising means for training teachers 
from the district staff. At the same time, the Progressive 
amalgamation of cities, towns and villages since 1953 has 
brought with it the consolidation of small schools. According 
to the needs of the locality, a variety of measures may be 
taken towards consolidation; improvement of roads and bus 
Services, construction of dormitories, or the building of 
temporary houses during the snowy season. 

The school year begins on 1 April and ends on 31 March 
of the following year. Each prefecture decides how the year 
shall be divided into terms, e.g. from April to July, from 
September (or the end of August) to December, and from 
January to March. 

The long vacations such as those in the summer, the 
winter, at the end of the school-year or during the busy 
farming season, are fixed by the board of education of city, 
town and village, according to the circumstances of each 
locality. The summer vacation is generally shortened in 
rural districts where a vacation for the busy farming season 
is adopted and in cold-climate districts where a winter 
vacation is needed. In such cases the second school term 
starts at the end of August. 

The school year lasts approximately 42 to 43 weeks, when 
the long-term vacation periods are subtracted. However, 
since there are various schools events (sports meetings, 
school excursions, Ке) and national holidays, the actual 
number of schooling lays is around 225 days, or about 
38 weeks, The *Course of Study* prepared by the Ministry 
of Education takes the period of 38 weeks as the basis for 
defining the standard number of hours of schooling in a 
school year, by year-grade. This standard includes both the 
time devoted to “study subjects’, and that for ‘activities 
other than study subjects’, and details are as follows: Ist 
and 2nd year-grades, 870 hours; 3rd and 4th year-grades, 
970 hours; 5th and 6th year-grades, 1,050 hours. There are 
some objections to this method of showing a combined 
figure for two grades, and revision of the standard is under 
consideration. 


Curriculum and methods. The Enforcement Regulations of 
the School Education Law prescribe that primary school 
curricula shall be in accordance with the standard of the 
* Course of Study” prepared by the Ministry of Education. 
However, this is an “approximate standard’ covering the 
entire country, and the detailed curriculum is decided by 
individual schools, based on community surveys and child 
surveys, by ‘taking into consideration the educational 
targets appropriate to the social life of each locality’. The 
curriculum standard of the Central Government does not 
differentiate between the urban and the rural school. 
Cases occur where a prefectural board of education or 
prefectural educational research institute prepares a cur- 
riculum standard in accordance with the general principles 
of the Central Government's. Here several different types of 
curricula are commonly issued to suit the character of the 
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various localities, such as urban districts, agricultural 
communities, mountain villages or fishing districts. These 
prefectural curricula, however, are reference materials for 
schools and are not adopted unconditionally. 

At present, preparations are under way for an overall 
revision of the ‘Course of Study’ of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which was first presented in 1947 and extensively 
revised in 1951. In this task of revision the target of 1959 
has been set for introducing the new curriculum, a Cur- 
riculum Council has been established within the Ministry 
of Education, and the Ministry of Education and the 
National Educational Research Institute are conducting a 
national curriculum survey. As it is too early to predict the 
outcome, we shall consider here the current curriculum and 
the main problems involved. 

The curriculum shown in the ‘Course of Study’ is princi- 
pally aimed at avoiding an antiquated, textbook-centred 
education incapable of fostering practical ability. How- 
ever, it does not unconditionally accept the experience- 
centred curriculum, and offers rather a combination of the 
two approaches, the subject-centred and the experience- 
centred. An investigation by the National Educational 
Research Institute on how curricula are actually adopted 
by schools reveals a wide range of practice. 

The ‘Course of Study’ may be roughly divided into eight 
study subjects (shown below) together with educational 
activities other than study subjects; while the total hours 
of schooling are indicated, no attempt is made to show how 
the time should be allotted as between subjects and outside 
activities. 

The study-subjects are divided into four major spheres 
of experience, and the number of hours to be given to each 
is indicated by a percentage. These spheres are: (a) subjects 
necessary for the development of basic learning ability 
(national language, arithmetic); (b) subjects for the develop- 
ment of the ability to solve problems relating to society and 
nature (social study, science); (c) subjects for the develop- 
ment of creative expression (music, drawing and arts and 
crafts, homemaking); (d) subjects to help the promotion 
and maintenance of health. 

During the revision of the * Course of Study’ the question 
will be taken up of whether it is desirable to show the time 
allocation in this rough way, or whether a more detailed 
treatment, in weekly or annual hours by subject, would be 
better. The table at the top of the opposite column shows 
the position as it is at present. к= 

The official curriculum also suggests certain activities 
which are grouped as being outside the study-subjects; 
some of these, such as children’s councils, class councils, 
club activities, etc., are practised inmost schools throughout 
the country, both in urban and in rural districts. The full 
list is as follows: M 
1. Activities in the management of which all the children 

of a school participate co-operatively and school activ- 

ities under a democratic organization: (a) children’s 
council (or autonomous council); (b) various committees 
organized by children (school newspaper, school broad- 
cast, library, children’s bank, animal rearing, gardening, 
climatic observation, supervision of implements, ete.); 

(c) children’s meetings; (d) public service activities 

(traffic, cleaning, health and hygiene, encouragement of 

right conduct, community chest, etc.). 


EXAMPLE OF TIME ALLOTMENT ON SUBJECTS 


Year-grade 


Subject 
let and 2nd 3rd and 4th Sth and 6th 


per cent 


45-40 45-40 40-35 
20-30 25-35 25-35 


percent рег cent 


Japanese language, arithmetic 
Social study, science 


Music, drawing and arts and crafts 20-15 20-15 
Home-making oeste Pm = = 25-20 
Physical training ` ^. . - 15 10 10 


Note. (a) Division into four spheres does not mean that the subjects are 
combined in the actual lessons. (b) For home-making as a subject, a 
specific place is allotted only in the 5th and 6th grades, Needless to say, 
guidance relating to home life is given through the media of other study- 
subjects and activities outside the study-subjects from the time children 
enter school. (c) It is laid down that guidance relating to moral education 
and health education shall be given through the various subjects and 
outside activities without allotting time exclusively for them. This is 
incidentally one of the problems being considered during the present 
revision of the curriculum. 


2. Activities of class unit: (a) class council (discussion of 
problems in a class); (b) various committees. 

3. Club activities: club formation by cultural subjects, 
sports, specimen gathering, arts, crafts and other hob- 
bies, without class or year-grade limitations. 

Certain additional problems may be mentioned which are 

being studied during the revision of the ‘Course of Study’, 

One is the question of obtaining co-ordination between 

study-subjects, activities outside the study-subjects and 

other school events. Another related problem is the question 
of how to give a character to teaching, especially in the 
lower grades. 

Since it is meaningless to consider teaching method apart 
from educational content, the ‘Course of Study’ presents 
only a few general aspects which require attention, and does 
not give any instruction or recommendation as to specific 
methods. Actually such methods as discussion or group 
study are popularly adopted in lieu of the old teaching 
methods by textbook, blackboard and punishment. 

There is no discrimination by sex, race or religion in 
respect of curriculum or teaching method. 


Promotion system. Promotion to a higher year-grade is made 
almost automatically, without any particular examination. 
Similarly, there is no specific examination at the end of the 
course, but the completion of schooling is acknowledged 
by the principal of a school, according to the pupil’s record 
of study, physical development, attendance, and so on. In 
the case of public schools, pupils may enter a lower second- 
ary school without examination. For those who desire to 
enter a private lower secondary school, a selective exami- 
nation is conducted by the school staff. 

‘An individual record, called shido-yoroku, is prepared and 
kept by the school for each child. It is compulsory to 
include the following items: (a) schooling credit; (b) physical 
record (decayed teeth, diseases, abnormalities); (c) attend- 
ance record; (d) home environment; (e) record of mental 
tests and various other standard tests carried out by the 
school. This shido-yoroku is intended solely for teachers in 
the guidance of children, and remains in the school after 
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the children graduate. In cases where a child transfers, 
а copy of his or her record is forwarded to the new 
school. 


Teaching staff 


Qualification and appointment of teachers and principals. To 
qualify for primary school Work, a teacher must have a 
certificate issued either by the prefectural board of edu- 
cation for public schools or by the prefectural governor for 
private schools, Conditions for acquiring the certificate are 
practically the same in the two cases. The certificates are 
classified as regular (second class and first class) and 
temporary, and for primary teachers the requirements are 
basically the same as those explained in the earlier section 
on pre-primary education. A minor difference is found in 
the composition of the curriculum. 

To become the principal of a school, a *principal's certifi- 
cate’ was formerly required, but this system has now been 
abolished and replaced by a list of minimum alifications, 
as is also the case for superintendents of education and 
teachers’ consultants. A principal should have a first class 
regular certificate for teaching and over five years’ ex- 
perience as a school teacher or in a position relating to 
educational affairs in a government or public office, or in 
a private school. 

The prefectural board of education appoints or dismisses 
teachers and principals of public primary schools within the 
prefecture. In private schools, teachers and principals are 
nominated by the chairman of the board of directors of the 
school. 


Training of teachers and in-service training. Before 1949 
there were educational establishments (called normal schools) 
exclusively for the imi of primary school teachers, but 


faculty in a university for the main purpose of training 
teachers. 

In the teachers' training faculty, there are two courses— 
the four-year course for first class regular certificate and the 
two-year course for a second class regular certificate, As the 
supply of teachers improves, the two-year courses are hei 
curtailed and converted into four-year courses, Graduates 
of the two-year course are over 20 years of age, and those 
of the four-year course over 22. Since practice teaching at 
school is given in both courses, the graduates are qualified 
as regular teachers without undergoing any further ар. 
prentice training after their course. 

In-service training for practising teachers is conducted by 
the teachers’ training faculty of the university, followi 
requests by the prefectural board of education. Other 
opportunities include university extension courses and 
correspondence courses which may lead to university 
certification. 


Status of teachers. The salary schedule for teachers of state 
schools comprises three categories, i.e. (a) primary and 
lower secondary schools; (b) upper secondary school, and 
(c) university. The salaries of teachers in prefectural schools 
and in municipal, town and village schools are fixed by the 
by-laws of the prefecture, and generally follow the pattern 
of the State schedule. The majority of prefectures have offer- 
ed higher salaries than the State schedule, but with the in- 
creasing difficulties of local finance such differences are 
tending to become less. Promotion of a teacher from one 
grade-step to a higher as a rule is automatic, 

The State monthly salary schedule (in yen) for teachers 
in primary and lower secondary schools is as shown in the 
table at the bottom of the age. 

Graduates of upper pad Pea school are placed at Grade 1, 
Step 1, on starting service; those from junior college, at 
Grade 2, Step 4; university or college graduates begin at 
Grade 3, Step 2, and if they have completed postgraduate 
work, at Grade 4, Step 1. 

There is no discrimination by sex as to salary, and no 

ifference in basic salary between a principal and a teacher, 
but a principal is entitled to receive a supervision allowance 
(about 25 per cent of basic salary). Other allowances for 
teachers include an area allowance (divided into four 


Š 
Grade Ste 


6 1 8 9 10 n 
1 6 200 6 400 6 600 6 900 1200 7 500 7 800 8 100 
2 6 900 7200 1500 7 800 8100 8 400 8 700 9 000 9300 9 600 
3 9 000 9 300 9 600 10 000 10 400 10 800 11200 11 600 12 100 12 600 13 100 
4 11200 11 600 12100 12 600 13 100 13 600 14 100 14 600 15 100 15 600 
5 13 600 14 100 14 600 15 100 15 600 16 300 17 000 17 т00 18 400 19 100 
6 16 300 17 000 17700 18400 19100 19800 20500 21200 22 000 22 800 
7 20 500 21 200 22 000 22 800 23 600 24 400 25 300 26 200 
8 25 300 26 200 27 300 28 400 29 500 30 600 
9 29 500 30 600 31 700 32 800 33 900 35 300 36 700 38 100 39 600 
10 35 300 36 700 38 100 


intervals. Promotion occurs: every 6 months in the "upper group; every 
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39 600 41 100 42 700 
Note. (a) Transverse lines separate three groups of. in-grade step promotion 9 months in 


the middle group; and every 12 months in the lower group. 
(b) On promotion to a higher grade, personnel are kept at the same step. 
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categories, from 5 to 20 per cent of basic salary, according 
to commodity prices in the locality) and a family allowance 
(varying according to the number of dependants, but 
averaging 60 per cent of basic salary). 


School welfare services 


Medical service to children and teachers. The School Edu- 
cation Law prescribes that: ‘Schools shall conduct physical 
examinations in order to increase the health of students, 
pupils and children as well as teachers, and provide ade- 
quate facilities for their hygiene and protection.’ In practice 
children are given a thorough medical examination once a 
year, and at any other time found necessary by the princi- 
pal. For teachers, examination of physical development 
(height, weight, etc.) may be excluded. 

The results of the physical examination of children are 
given to each child and the parents for subsequent action 
and are also recorded. Teachers are similarly informed of 
the results of their medical examination and as to what 
precautions may be necessary. If the teacher has tuber- 
culosis or any disease which might affect the health of the 
children, measures are taken to send him to a sanatorium. 

A dispensary equipped with the necessary medicines and 
instruments is installed in each school. It is compulsory to 
appoint a school physician and a dentist for the periodic 
and occasional examinations and for giving preventive as 
well as remedial treatment; these are not full-time tasks, 
and town medical practitioners are usually entrusted with 
the work. 

Results of these medical examinations are reported to the 
supervising Government offices, and from them nation- 
wide statistics are compiled annually. It appears that the 
physical condition of the children, which deteriorated a 
great deal after the war, has recently improved to almost 
the highest level of pre-war days, and diseases and ab- 
normalities, except decayed teeth, are showing a general 
decrease. 


School lunch. According to the 1955 National Survey, 54.4 
per cent of children attending primary schools in Japan 
have a school lunch, the figure being as high as 74.7 per 
cent in urban areas. The cost is defrayed by parents, but 
the Central Government and local public bodies provide 
direct and indirect support as follows: (a) expenditure for 
installing equipment for school lunches is borne by the city, 
town, or village, the Government granting a subsidy of 
about one-half of such expenditure; (b) in order to reduce 
the price of flour, the Government defrays 50 per cent of 
the price of natural wheat; (c) destitute families may obtain 
State aid for the cost of school lunches, under the Daily 
Life Protection Law. 


Mutual aid association of educational personnel. The staffs 
of State schools, public schools and private schools organize 
their respective mutual aid associations. Among them, the 
Mutual Aid Association of Public School Teachers has 
677,000 affiliated members and is the largest in Japan. 
Every mutual aid association provides a benefit service 


covering sickness, casualty, death, childbirth, and un- 
employment, and also establishes sanatoria, preventoria, 
and recreational installations. Expenses for the manage- 
ment of these enterprises are covered by the monthly 
payments of the members and by the Government subsidy. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The chief problem in primary education at present is the 
overall revision of the ‘Course of Study’. This has been 
sufficiently treated above. 

There have been criticisms of the new educational system 
enforced after the war, the commonest being the charge that 
the learning ability of primary and lower secondary school 
children has deteriorated. To discover the facts and to 
throw light on several problems presented by the ‘Course 
of Study’, a nation-wide survey of over 200,000 school 
children was conducted in the fall of 1956. The results are 
now under scrutiny. 

Shortage of teachers and schoolrooms was felt acutely 
after the war, but has recently been alleviated to a consider- 
able extent. As regards teachers, the number of applicants 
now exceeds the demand. However, certain problems 
remain. It is found that too many applicants prefer to teach 
in lower secondary schools, where they can become subject- 
teachers, rather than in primary schools where they may 
have to take charge of all the study subjects. There is a 
shortage of teachers for music and physical training and for 
special classes. Some schools have difficulties in getting 
qualified teachers because of unfavourable geographical 
circumstances; despite measures to remedy this situation, 
the problem is still felt. 

With respect to school buildings and supplies, the first 
stage of the rehabilitation of war damage has been com- 
pleted, so that the position as regards ordinary classroom 
accommodation is now tolerable; but the problem of 
constructing special rooms for science, music, etc., and of 
providing adequate supplies still remains to be solved. 

With the popular development of audio-visual education 
a special demand for the new teaching materials and sup- 
plies is appearing. Costs have been met by contributions 
from parent-teacher associations and other bodies and this 
has given rise to considerable criticism. As soon as the 
rehabilitation of ordinary classrooms has been completed, 
it is desired that the Government and local public bodies 
should turn their attention to these problems. 

In the field of pre-primary education, the chief concern 
is that the development of yóchien, which had been showing 
an extraordinary advance during recent years, is coming to 
a standstill. The main reason is the decrease in the birth-rate. 
It is also felt that the maldistribution of yochien represents 
a big handicap for the future diffusion of primary education. 
On the other hand, there are advocates of the view that 
compulsory education should be applied to this stage, with 
a reorganization of the lower grades of the primary school. 
However, before such a programme could be realized, it 
would be necessary to expand facilities and the planned 
training of teachers in charge of infant education. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Japan, Ministry of Education, Research Bureau. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment at all levels of education was over 21 
million, not including another million students enrolled in 
youth classes. Thus approximately one-fourth of the total 
population was receiving some kind of education. About 
58 per cent of these were pupils in kindergartens and 
primary schools; 39 per cent in secondary and vocational 
courses; and nearly 3 per cent were students in higher 
education. Girls made up 49 per cent of the pre-primary 
and primary school enrolment, 48 per cent of the enrolment 
in secondary schools, 36 per cent in vocational courses, 
17 per cent in colleges and universities. The entire staff of 
about 700,000 teachers in primary and secondary schools 
included about 35 per cent women teachers. Between 1950 
and 1954 there was a 5 per cent increase in enrolment in 
the primary schools, 12 per cent in secondary schools, 
57 per cent in vocational courses, and 49 per cent in higher 
education. A large part of the increased enrolment in the 
last two categories was due to the influx of women students, 
whose proportion in the total enrolment of vocational 
courses jumped from 24 to 36 per cent, and in the colleges 
and universities from 9 to 17 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the trends of 
development in primary education since 1930. Between 
1930 and 1946 the total enrolment in all primary schools 
rose from 10 million to 12.5 million, keeping pace with the 
growing child population. During those years the enrolment 
ratio of primary school pupils to children 5-14 years old 
averaged between 72 and 74. Since 1947, when the new 
system of six-year primary schools was introduced, the 
total enrolment has again risen from 10.5 million to 11.8 
million, with the average enrolment ratio at 61. Compulsory 
schooling has long been enforced, and is now fixed at nine 
years, including six years of primary school and three years 
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STATISTICS 


of secondary school. It may be noted that the регсепїа <> 
of women teachers has steadily increased, while the average 
pupil-teacher ratio has steadily decreased, during the perio «A. 
covered in this table. 


Retardation in primary grades. As shown in Table 3, there 

is no serious problem of retardation in the primary grades, 
the number of over-age pupils being less than 1 per cent of 
the total enrolment. 


Expenditure on education. In 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 Apr) > 
total publie expenditure on education, from the Central 
Government, prefectures and local authorities, amounte «1 
to 366,196 million yen, averaging over 4,000 yen pex 
inhabitant. This amount also represents almost 6 per сеза t 
of the estimated national income for 1954. The proporti«c»aa- 
of expenditure from Central Government funds was 33 pex 
cent, from prefectures, 40 per cent, and from local authoxr-— 
ities 27 per cent. Excluding capital expenditure, amountira es 
to some 70,000 million yen, the distribution of total curexa t 
expenditure was as follows: for pre-primary and primar >> 
education, 41 per cent; secondary and vocational educatioma „ 
37 per cent; higher education, 11 per cent; central adminis-— 
tration, 8 per cent; the rest being for adult and special 
education subsidies to private schools and other expenses. 
(See Table 4.) 

In addition to these government expenditures, the 
Ministry of Education reports that in the fiscal year 1954, / 
1955, total expenditure by private schools below the up» ex 
secondary level amounted to some 9,000 million yen ===- 
cluding government subsidies and loans. Furthermore, 
annual expenditure by parents of pupils in public primar > 
schools, covering such items as textbooks and other sch Sy 
supplies, lunches and transportation, has been estimate 
at some 72,000 million yen.’ 


1. On the basis of a sample survey conducted by the Research Bureava of 
the Ministry of Education in 1954. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching ман pu 
AS Total ` Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens = | «6 A 1954/55 1659 7814 6 351 231 554 115 758 
Private kindergartens .  .. . . esad + o. 1954/55 2812 16 408 14 015 374 055 182 408 
Total... <BR <P> eas IRR s 1954/55 4471 24 222 20 366 611 609 298 166 
" 1953/54 3 490 18 913 15 970 519 750 253 970 
” . 1952/53 2814 14 165 11 748 370 667 181 161 
” . ` 1951/52 2455 10 979 8 972 244 423 119 138 
ES А . . es: 1950/51 2100 9 445 71772 224 653 111 503 
Primary 
Public elementary schools А . 1954/55 26 666 329 735 153 961 11714209 5 758 907 
Private elementary schools . a EA > Mu Gw 1954/55 138 1372 793 36 716 20 927 
Total. мез | <ç Аа =: eee 1954/55 26 804 1331 107 1154 760 11750925 5779834 
wo. Sap... A IAS 1953/54 26 555 1323 362 1152 782 11225469 5 530 288 
pe . . 1952/53 26 347 1322 573 1154 219 11148325 5501601 
i E Ts . 1951/52 26 056 1313 513 1151 352 11422992 5638212 
” . MM 9 1950/51 25 878 1305 520 1149 606 11191401 5524488 
Secondary 
General 
Public lower secondary schools . . + . t -* -* 1954/55 13 089 186 364 41 736 5482483 2672499 
Public upper secondary schools . . «s + = š 1954/55 3716 91031 14087 |*1547495 — *637990 
Private lower secondary schools. . + + + = . 1954/55 684 6 650 2 859 181583 120 354 
Private upper secondary всћооів. . . . > + 5 1954/55 890 17 794 5 303 2441 029 2264 429 
Total, „х vo K 3 1954/55 18 379 1301 839 163 985 11652590 3 695 272 
ee ` : . 1953/54 18 257 1290 505 161 890 27138216 *3 435 173 
" ` B B 1952/53 18 254 1284 781 161 441 16886 899 #3 302 490 
” . . - 1951/52 18313 1272 787 159 558 26829226 *3 262 835 
” AE UT DOR 1950/51 18 457 1264 940 158 032 16855178 *3 263 560 
Vocational 
Vocational courses in public upper secondary schools . ^. - 1954/55 4322 *519 999 1173 214 
Vocational courses in private upper secondary schools... · 1954/55 708 1166 529 195 821 
Total...» ИН MAA a E: AS 1954/55 5030 1746528 269035 
A ИТЕ „ рар, ded e 1953/54 5 006 +715 066 1248 433 
" $3 He. 1952/53 4 801 1629 988 +199 956 
PLA UM ы» Де "з 1951/52 4197 1560 061 156 706 
. . 1950/51 ... 3416 305 #114 190 
Higher ‘ 
Publi i не. FAP pez siw 1954/55 106 30 650 1037 204 150 27 758 
Public Кшз сй а нЕ 58 2 234 225 d 9 4 par 
Pa ans nin „ч а Deve Ua PI Sa А 1954/55 121 18 519 1280 287 806 31655 
Private junior colleges o six wo EDD 1954/55 193 8 982 1805 > a 32 раг 
Private old system universities . « 51. + + + `° 1954/55 ... еа Ko 1324 135 
Private old system high schools and preparatory courses . · 1954/55 ... 100 9 1267 304 
Private old system И 1954/55 4 113 al moa 
Total. | "c И C m. DP M 1954/55 418 es on 
"n. baie А es Ed . 1953/54 +454 57 898 3 994 536 087 83 751 
о И a i 1952/53 1425 60 503 3 696 501912 61 681 
š = = 1951/52 1383 44 641 3016 421 413 48 455 
г . . . 1950/51 +350 52 102 3567 390 817 36 453 
3. Teachers in vocational courses are included with those of secondary 


. Not including part-time teachers, of whom there were in 1954/55: 
2,207 (F. 1,068) in primary schools and 33,470 (F. 9,881) in secondary 
schools, 


courses but does not include part-time students; in 1954/55 the latter 
numbered 556,730 (F. 152,217) of whom 258,173 (F. 71,978) were 
enrolled in vocational courses. 


. Enrolment in upper secondary schools includesenrolment in vocational 


schools. 
4. Including data relating to teacher training. 
junior colleges only. 


5. Universities and 
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Special 


Level of education and type of institution 


Schools for blind children 
Schools for deaf children 


Special classes in regular elementary schools 


S aes F in regular lower T, schools 


mo 


Wei ra^ Teaching staff Students enrolled 
School year | institutions | тыш Female Total Female 
m 13$ d uU. ae 1954/55 и 1911 611 8583 3288 
кН Wace oi 1954/55 2847 1391 17555 8111 
аре 1954/55 38 17 347 148 
DEL l SAB wx 1954/55 en йәй, oh 18 103 8712 

di A i 1954/55 174 ... .. 2823 1117 
Га О 1954/55 178 14796 72019 47411 21376 
ea ЮК, 1953/54 4175 74 498 11899 45 011 20 418 
ER PO D: 1952/53 *166 14790 12 427 44 120 20 202 
A es 1951/52 *163 14181 12077 42 682 19 688 
EE MESTRE 1950/51 *161 13118 11271 36 033 16 623 
25911 ss. „ 1954/55 16159 * ues .... 1064269 
a ъй 1953/54 14407 986 228 
te ede SAP e 1952/53 13 628 892 087 
Od 2 Do y 1951/52 11721 994 442 
VEN, | oT NEN S 1950/51 9618 1199 548 


6. Not including special classes attached to regular elementary and 


classes; they are included with those 
E ee cla LU attaches 


lower secondary schools, 


7. Not including teachers in sj 
of the regular schools to whi 


1. Beginning 1947, a new school system 


20 701 
20 662 
20 692 
20 728 
20 783 


20 825 
20 879 
20 929 
20 961 
20 997 


21068 
21122 
21 199 
21309 
21100 


*20 816 
20 618 


20 723 
20 953 


225 878 
326 056 
326 377 
*26 555 
*26 804 


only 6 years of primary 
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20 339 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND PRIVATE Primary ScnooLs 


Total Per cent female 
234 199 32 
233 862 32 
238 515 31 
245 723 31 
252 594 31 
251 691 31 
262 574 32 
268 685 33 
274 154 34 
218 987 31 
287 368 40 
291 285 43 
304 108 48 

*304 108 48 
305 719 52 
*310 281 54 
301 981 50 
269 459 49 
282 236 51 
302 151 50 
305 520 49 
313 513 48 
322 513 48 
323 362 47 


331107 


was established 
schooling instead of 8 years. 


Estimated 


8, Educational personnel employed in schools and elsewhere work part- 
time with youth classes, 


A Р š Primary 
carolment | орын | enrolment 
Total Per teacher (thousands) а) ratio 
10 112 226 43 
10 381 290 m 
10 714 196 45 10 695 14 873 72 
11035 278 45 
11232 076 m 
11425 628 44 
11 566 912 44 
11 792 738 44 11 798 16 365 72 
11 978 683 44 
12 226 973 44 
12 335 079 43 
12 451 147 42 
12670 711 42 12 653 17178 74 
12 848 196 42 
12 961 310 42 
*12 817 909 41 
12 539 388 42 } 12 679 17 464 73 
10 539 388 39 
10 774 652 38 10 769 17 512 61 
10 991 927 36 
11 191 401 31 
11 422 992 36 
11148 325 35 61 
11225 469 35 


11 750 925 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1952: 


en O et Ts EUER MM 
ne sd Pupils by grade a 
1 2 3 4 5 6 ere 
6 M. 355 643 68 — E — == 
F. 345590 64 1 за E = unt 
1 M. 369273 445 710 183 E — LU 
F. 357180 437907 113 = Ej 2 cd 
8 M. 3994 461839 530550 88 22 — 996 493 
F. 3500 441823 521072 85 23 = 972 503 
9 M. 555 5352 418946 496363 112 — 981 328 
F. 503 4964 464379 487901 87 — 951 834 
10 M. 185 121 5111 411632 532917 2126 1013418 
F. 154 613 5301 457470 521619 2041 987 198 
11 M. 101 260 860 7516 487085 503 746 999 568 
F. Ti 219 852 6694 471657 493315 912 814 
12 M. 54 122 330 1162 8329 443594 453 591 
F. 38 104 243 1076 7735 432220 441 416 
13 M. 35 56 126 425 1450 11768 13850 
F. 19 48 112 356 1287 10709 12531 
m м. 10 29 51 169 499 1865 2611 
F. 5 18 45 128 383 — 1605 21M 
154- м. 8 19 35 96 216 637 lon 
F. 8 16 26 61 133 506 15б 
М. 729848 914182 1016852 977 451 1030684 963136 5 632 753 
Total . F. 107074 891776 992204 953 777 1002924 940396 5 488 151 
MF. 1436922 1805958 2009056 1931228 2033608 1904132 11 120 904 
M. 7.0 8.0 9.0 10.0 11.0 12.0 Ë 
Median age . . . F. 7.0 8.0 9.0 10.0 11.0 11.9 5 
MF. 74 8.0 9.0 10.0 11.0 12.0 i 
Normal age for grade s Abs (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (п) Я 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 0.9 10 14 0.9 


1. Enrolment as at 1 October 1952. 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in million yen) 


Source of funds 
pisi papse qe per Central Government. Provinces Local authorities 

Total expenditure. . 366 196 120 839 146 348 99 009 
A. Current expenditure . +» + + + * ° 296 545 109 527 fe 137 898 49 120 

Central administration. — . + + + < zl fen 9 08 5 MH E 023 

реа а 119 725 44175 56 049 19501 

Secondary and vocational education 110 895 26 105 205 14 200 

Higher education. . + + e + 7 ° 33 553 27 us e 1605 

Special education. '. + + + + * * 2115 a 2 5 

Adult education . a yta UD 5 E A DA 4245 

Subsidies to private education ^ fe MSN 2 s is 

Other current expenditure. . + > + * 279 8 

. Capital expenditure 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,427,000. 

Total area: 37,301 square miles; 96,610 square kilometres. 

Population density: 38 per square mile; 15 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
estimate): 30.4. 


HISTORICAL 


The Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan comprises what was 
formerly the Emirate of Trans-Jordan and part of the 
former Mandate of Palestine. Until the first world war both 
areas were under Turkish rule and had a common educational 
system. Following the first world war and until the unifi- 
cation of both parts of the kingdom in 1950, each area 
developed independently with separate educational pro- 
grammes. 

The school system in Trans-Jordan, following the estab- 
lishment of the Emirate in 1921, proceeded on the basis of 
the old Ottoman Elementary Education Act. In 1932 the 
provisions of this Act were modified and in 1939 legislation 
was enacted dealing with the administrative aspects of 
education. In 1946, the Emirate became an independent 
kingdom and the Constitution adopted that year, though 
making no specific reference to the public provision of 
educational facilities, stated in Article 21 that *the com- 
munities shall have the right to establish and maintain 
their schools for the teaching of their own members, 
provided that they conform to the general requirements 
prescribed by law’. 

In 1950, when the Kingdom of Jordan was extended to 
include part of the former Mandate of Palestine, there was 
a large increase both in the number of schools and of 
children of school age; in addition to the resident popu- 
lation of the annexed area, there was an influx of almost 
half a million refugees whose children were previously being 
taught at schools in the non-Jordanian part of Palestine. 
Because of the differing historical backgrounds to the two 
educational systems, the Jordan Government was faced 
with the problem of determining an over-all policy for the 
kingdom. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Constitution of Jordan was revised in 1952 and detailed 
reference to education was made. Private schools were 
subjected to the control of the Government in so far as their 
activities and teaching were concerned. Compulsion was 
also introduced in Article 20, which states that “prim: 
education is compulsory for all Jordanians; it shall be free 
in public schools’. 

In 1955, an Education Act was passed in which the aims 
of education are outlined and legislation introduced govern- 
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Official exchange rate: 1 dinar = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 
School year: from October to June. 


Revised by the Ministry of Education, Amman, in August 1956, 


ing all schools, public and private, at all levels. Articl 
states that ‘the aim of pre-primary education is to | 
children towards correct habits and actions, to develo 
their abilities, to accustom them to discipline and to prepai 
them for entering the primary school. Pre-primary school 
are to be established where possible for children whose ag 
does not exceed 6 years; such schools shall be independent: 
establishments or attached to girls’ schools’. 2 
The aim of primary education is defined in Article 9 as 
being ‘to prepare the pupil to become a good citizen through 
developing his personality and offering him an education 
aimed at forming a citizen sound in body, mind, character | 
and belief. It should also try to discover his abilities, apti. 
tudes and tendencies for further study”. The Education А! 
specifies that primary education is compulsory and that i 
shall be free in government schools and cover a minimum 
six years. This period may be extended by decreasing th 
number of years at the secondary level, at present accepted 
as five. At the same time the Act prohibits the compete 
pupil from leaving school before reaching the age of 15 or 
the minimum age, prescribed by the labour laws, at which 
a person may seek employment. The Ministry of Education ` 
is required to establish, when possible, schools for children 
suffering from physical or mental handicaps for their com- 
pulsory education or their occupational training as far as 
their abilities permit. ‚Ж 
All children of primary school аде are not as yet enrolled 
but, with the rapid increase of school buildings and teaching 
staff, in the near future it should be possible to provide a ` 
place in school for every child at the primary level. Although 
girls are attending schools in ever increasing numbers, 
school enrolments still show that approximately twice a8 
many boys are attending school as girls. The problem of 
retardation is a serious one, and places are occupied by 
repeaters who prevent the absorption of a number of 
children who have not yet enrolled. The number of primary 
school places provided by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency, which caters for the education of refugee 
children, represents only 60 per cent of the estimate! 
primary school age children among the refugees, thus 
increasing the demand on the public schools. Я 
The diagram on page 647 sets out the authority and 
responsibility for the administration of education in the 
country. " 
Public primary education is financed from the national 
budget. The salaries of administrative staff, teachers and 
employees and the cost of supplies are represented in the 
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budget of the Ministry of Education, while the cost of the 
construction and maintenance of school buildings is generally 
shown in the budget of the Ministry of Public Works. In 
addition, municipal and local councils impose, on occasion, 
an educational tax within their districts to meet the cost 
of land, buildings and, in some cases, the salaries of teachers. 
This tax is a property tax representing approximately 3 per 
cent of the rentable value of the buildings in the district. 
Furthermore, local voluntary contributions are sometimes 
collected to meet some educational needs in the local 
community. 

Instruction in the public primary schools is free. Most 
pupils purchase their own textbooks and supplies; others, 
who cannot afford to do so, have the textbooks on loan for 
the year from the educational authorities. A special fund 
exists in each public school to which pupils contribute 
between 15 and 25 piastres per year to meet the cost of books 
for the children’s library, some laboratory supplies and the 
promotion of sports displays and dramatic productions. 

Private schools are mostly fee-paying establishments, 
though some provide free instruction. National private 
schools are subsidized by the Government, the sum varying 
with the annual funds set aside for such purposes and the 
number of children enrolled. Foreign schools, which are 
mostly missionary ones, are subsidized by their orders. 
Subsidies to private schools cannot be accepted by those 
schools unless the Ministry of Education approves the 
source of the funds. The 1955 Education Act prohibits the 
establishment of any new private school unless a licence is 
granted by the Minister of Education. No new foreign 
primary school may be founded nor are existing ones 
allowed to expand. Foreign secondary schools, on the other 
hand, are free to expand up to their maximum possibilities. 

Supervision of both public and private schools is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education. There are 14 
central inspectors whose main duties are the inspection of 
secondary schools though occasionally they include pri- 
mary schools as well. Six directors of education have local 
administrative and technical responsibility over the districts 
into which the country is divided for educational purposes. 
These directors of education are assisted by local inspectors 
who vary in number from one district to another; altogether 
there are 24 of them. 

Inspectors and directors of education, like all other civil 
servants, are appointed by the recently established Civil 
Service Commission. A representative from the Ministry of 
Education sits on the commission. At present there are no 
facilities for training in supervision, but inspectors are 
usually selected from among the more qualified and efficient 
teachers and headmasters of public schools. Supervision of 
school premises and medical services is entrusted to 
inspectors and doctors from the Ministries of Public Works 
and Health respectively. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the school system may be seen in 
the diagram on page 648. j 584 
Pre-primary facilities are at present found only in private 
schools, Some are independent institutions while others 
form part of primary schools for girls or boys. The majority 


of these schools charge fees. Teachers in pre-primary schools 
have complete freedom as to subjects they teach and 
methods of instruction, provided they do not conflict with 
the established aims of education as prescribed in the Con- 
stitution. Children are usually enrolled at the age of 3 or 
4 years and remain for two or three years before proceeding 
to the primary level. 

The primary school covers six years and caters for children 
who start at the age of 6 or 7 years and finish at 12 or 13. 
However, owing to the fact that some of the public primary 
schools were only recently established, especially in rural 
areas, a few incomplete primary schools may still be found. 
The average size of a class varies from 40 to 60 pupils, 
occasionally higher. There is one public school for the blind 
and one private school for the deaf and dumb. 

Very few one-teacher schools exist in the rural areas. The 
smallest primary school usually has a minimum of two 
teachers while consolidated schools exist among small and 
adjacent villages. No differences exist between the curricula 
of rural and urban schools, although the former have a 
course slightly more biased towards agriculture. 

For instructional purposes the school year is divided into 
three terms. It starts in October and ends in June. No 
end-of-term holidays are given in public schools, which only 
break up once for a mid-year holiday. National and religious 
holidays are observed by all schools during the academic 
year. Private schools, whether national or foreign, must 
teach the Arabic language, history, geography and civics 
in accordance with the syllabuses laid down for public 
schools by the Ministry of Education. The teaching of these 
subjects and the examinations held in them must be in 
Arabic. The following time-table shows the subjects taught 
in each of the six primary classes, and the number of 
periods per week (each period lasting 40 or 45 minutes) 
allotted each subject. 


— — 


Class 
Subjeet 4th — 4th not 
let 2nd 3rd teaching teaching 5th 6th 
English English 
Religion . 3 4 5 5 5 4 3 
rege . 12 12 10 10 1 8 8 
Mathematics 4 5 5 5 5 5 5 
li * —€ = = 4 — 6 7 
Science . . g 2 2 3 3 3 3 3 
History and geography 
cal studies 4 08:8 4 4 4 5 
Drawing and manual 3 3 3 2 3 2 2 
Physical education . 4 4 3 3 5 4 3 
Total 4630. 30 32 32 36 36 36 36 
es o  _LLLLI- CCC 


The textbooks used in the primary schools are prescribed 
each year by the Ministry of Education and must be used 
in public schools in conjunction with the government 
curriculum, which provides for the teaching of a second 
language as from the fifth primary year, while agriculture 
figures prominently in schools which have gardens. Schools 
for girls provide instruction in domestic sciences and child 
care and nursing, in place of handicrafts which are taught 


in the school for boys. 
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The educational authorities encourage the use of activity 
methods in the lower primary grades, though the general 
adherence to any modern method is somewhat difficult. 
Teachers who are appointed without having had any 
previous teaching experience come under the scrutiny of 
the head teacher and inspectors who guide the teacher 
during his first year. In the upper primary classes instruc- 
tion becomes more formal and use is made of audio-visual 
aids, school libraries and excursions. Religion is taught in 

` both private and public schools; the present practice is to 
appoint a teacher of religion in the faith of the majority 
of the pupils of the school. Children of another religion are 
given a free-activity hour during the religion period. 
According to the Education Act no pupil may be instructed 
in a faith other than his own. 

Promotion from class to class varies in the prim: 
schools. The present policy is that promotion from the first 
three grades should be unrestricted save in exceptional 
cases, Such cases are decided by the head teacher for pupils 
of the first grade, hy the head teacher and the instructor 
of Arabic for pupils of the second grade, and by the head 
teacher, the instructor of Arabic and the instructor of 
arithmetic, for pupils of the third year. In the remaining 
three grades promotion is on the basis of a pass mark of 
50 per cent in the two main subjects, Arabic and arithmetic. 
The pass mark is calculated both on the basis of performance 
during the year and on the end-of-year examination, the 
latter carrying 30 per cent of the aggregate marks, 

The present policy is to appoint primary school teachers 
from among those who have a secondary school leaving 
certificate as a minimum qualification until such time as 
the output of the teacher training institutes meets the 
demand. Those with previous teaching experience are 
naturally preferred. Head teachers are recruited from 
among teachers who have proved themselves capable in 
the performance of their duties and have shown some 
administrative ability. All government teachers are ap- 
pointed by the Civil Service Commission. Those in private 
schools are appointed by the school council or the executive 
committee of the society which runs the school, subject to 


the approval of the Ministry of Education which examines 
their qualifications and records. 

Training facilities for teachers are now available at three 
teacher colleges. Two of them offering a two-year course 
recruit students from among those who have completed 
their secondary education. One of these colleges is for men 
and the other is for women. The third is a rural teacher 
training institute which recruits pupils from among those 
who have completed their third secondary grade and enrols 
them for two years. 

The salary range of the primary school teachers varies 
according to qualifications, length of service and perform- 
ance. It starts with a basic salary of 17 dinars and ma 
continue to increase to reach 46 dinars per month. A family 
allowance of 2.5 dinars for a wife and a decreasing one 
starting at 2 dinars for up to four children is also paid 
monthly. Men and women teachers enjoy equal conditions 
of service. Graduates of the teacher training colleges, who 
are offered free instruction and lodging at a nominal fee, are 
obliged to serve for a fixed minimum period in public 
schools. 

School children receive free medical treatment in public 
clinics and hospitals attached to the Ministry of Public 
Health. Some schools provide pupils with milk, and in 
certain cases stationery and clothing. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The two great problems in Jordan are school buildings and 
qualified teachers. Many public schools are rented premises, 
which not only often fail to provide the pupil with ideal 
facilities, but also constitute a substantial financial waste 
in rents which, especially in urban areas, are exceptionally 
high. No concrete plan has yet been approved for the large- 
scale construction of school premises, though the subject is 
under constant examination. The shortage of qualified 
teachers is being gradually overcome by the organization 
of in-service and refresher courses, but the necessity. of 
increasing teacher training colleges is fully realized as being 
the best solution. 
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1. Wazir al-tarbiyah wal-ta lim: Minister 
of Education. 

2. Wakil al-wizarah: Under-Secretary ; 
permanent head of the Ministry, 

3. Mudir al-shu'ün al-thakafiyah: Direc- 
tor of Cultural Affairs; is responsible 
for all foreign relations of the Minis- 
try, for fellowships, students abroad 
(through the cultural attachés) and 
cultural activities in schools. 

4. Musá'ed wakil al-wizárah: Assistant 
Under-Secretary; is in charge of ad- 
ministrative and financial matters of 
the Ministry and of public schools. 

5. Ra'is al-mufatishin: Chief Inspector; 
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in charge of technical supervision of 
education. 

6. al-Mufatishün al-markaziyün: central 
inspectors; research and guidance 
officers at the Ministry responsible for 
the professional guidance of teachers 
and the inspection of schools mainly 
at post-primary level. 

7 to 11. Institutions controlled directly 
by the Under-Secretary. 

7. Dar al-mu'allimin: teacher training 
college for men. 

8. Dar al-mu'allimát: teacher training 
college for women. 

9. Dar al-mu'allimin al-rifiyah: rural 
teacher training college. 


10, al-Madrasah al-zirá'iyah: Khadoorie 
agricultural school. 

11. Madrasat al-saná'e: trade school. 

12 to 17. Divisions within the Ministry. 

12. al-Diwàn: secretariat. 

13. al-Muhasabah: accounts. 

14. al-Sijill: registry. 

15. al-Mashrü'át: projects. 

16. al-Mustawda': supplies. 

17. Kism al-Muwazaf in: personnel. 

18. Mudiru al-ta/lim: district directors of 
education ; senior professional and ad- 
ministrative officials who act as liaison 
between the Ministry and the schools. 
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WAZIR AL-TARBIYAH WAL-TA‘LIM 


Dàr 
al-mv'allimin 
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Thànawiyah támmah 


Thànawiyah 
mutawissitah 


Dár al-mu*ollimin al-rifiyah 


Primary school examination 


Secondary school examination 


Public secondary certificate 


GLOSSARY 

dar al-mu‘allimin al-rifiyah: rural teacher madrasat al-sanà'e' wal-funün: vocational marükez tijariyah: vocational trainim ge 
training college. training school for trades and industrial school of commerce. 

dar al-mu'allimin: teacher training col- occupations. thánawiyah mutawassitah: lower generza d 
leges. madrasat Khadoorie al-zirá'iyah: Kha- secondary. 

hadanah: pre-primary school. doorie agricultural school. thünawiyah támmah: general secondary 

ibtid@iyah: complete primary school, school. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Jordan. Ministry of Education, Ministry of Foreign amounted to nearly 250,000 students. This represented 
Affairs. Returns to Unesco questionnaires, about 17 per cent of the total population. Primary schools 

accounted for about 85 per cent of the school-going popu~ 
Statistical summary, 1950-55. In the school year 1955/56, lation and secondary schools for about 14 per cent. There 
total enrolment in educational institutions of all levels were less than 1 per cent attending the higher teacher 
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training schools. The proportion of female students was 
33 per cent in primary, 17 per cent in secondary schools, 
and in the higher teacher training schools nearly 34 per cent. 
The teaching staff in primary and secondary schools 
numbered some 6,500 of whom 33 per cent were women. 

Between 1953 and 1955 enrolment increased in primary 
schools by 20 per cent; in secondary schools by 74 per cent 
and in the teacher training schools by 20 per cent. The 
increase in female enrolment in primary schools was more 
than 30 per cent, in secondary schools over 18 per cent and 
in the teacher training schools about 26 per cent. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows enrolment in 
public primary schools between 1930 and 1954. The whole 
period is not comparable because of territorial changes after 
1949 and also the inclusion of data for UNRWA schools 
from 1952. However, between 1930 and 1948 enrolment 


ratio for this period shows a somewhat fluctuating picture, 
ranging from 39 in 1930 to 53 in 1948. 

The primary enrolment ratio, obtained by relating enrol- 
ment to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
averaged between 9 and 12 in the 1930-48 period, but, 
after the inclusion of UNRWA schools in 1952, it rose to 42. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 shows the age, sex 
and grade distribution of pupils enrolled in government 
primary schools for 1956. From Grade 2 the decline in total 
enrolment becomes sharper in the successive grades and 
20 per cent of all these pupils are 2 years or more above 
normal age for their respective grades. 

The proportion of over-age pupils rises from 9 per cent 
in Grade 1 to 31 per cent in Grade 6. 


Expenditure on education. Complete data for expenditure 
are not known, but in 1953/54 public expenditure for edu- 


cation amounted to 385,600 dinars, being approximately 


showed a considerable increase; the average pupil-teacher 
0.3 dinars per inhabitant. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-55 


š ae om ке идө) Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions E mS TET ETE 
Primary 
Schools under the Ministry of Education aug miami! vont | 1965/56 468 13 682 1933 125 364 34 746 
Schools under the Ministry ОИНОИТ 1955/56 8 187 16 2215 238 
Schools under the Ministry of Social Affairs. 9. > - 1955/56 6 25 5 476 208 
UNRWA schools „КӨКӨ Ор А 1955/56 129 11332 2468 45 935 17 905 
Private schools: О: d i ` | 1955/56 193 11353 1712 139288 16437 
Total. у ^. 1-0 V auxi P. akart e |. 1955 804 16 479 3124 | +213338 '69534 
p cec E u 195455 744 15 619 21829 | *192405 59537 
á ТАТЕ 1953/54 714 15 189 21643 | 9177338  *53899 
es : Mud ДЕ 1952/53 1748 14 338 71369 | 154193 +43066 
. ` 3 v ¿k ay SY 1951/52 315 12 041 1452 78 448 17082 
sa. icem E PI K 1950/51 283 11726 1369 68 914 14 340 
Secondary 
General 
Schools under the Ministry of Education. .|. 1955/56 222 2 t 27208 4952 
Schools under the Ministry of Defence br EY 1955/56 4 ale Cie Te 
UNRWA schools „з ЕМ MER KD 1955/56 38 Es Ж 3148 
Private schools? > ee 1955/56 54 ae m 4301 1033 
Total о E 5s] MPO 318 saa was 35149 6132 
С LI EC . 1954/55 275 a, ee 26 581 4 650 
O Е E 250 55 д; 20 186 3724 
"Lila Shi t pes: 1952/53 3208 EA Em 13 328 248] — 
” cul P DS Mono v 1951/52 132 dus "m 8162 1458 
„ ТООКЕ AES 195052 14 ss Жы? 6514 1073 


i i i f 7 grades, the 
1. Including teachers in secondary schools. 3. PX рр the primary school cycle consisted of 7 grades, 


2. Including enrolment in kindergarten classes. 4, Ministry of Education schools only. 
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Number et Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Leve lof education and type of institution School year institutions ud E sale uus ud 
Vocational 
Trade school o e LIUC TON RUE culina o 1955/56 1 17 — 115 E. 
Ассо BORON O fit ER Gut he ADAE eden Ire 1955/56 "n 5 77 ш) 
Commercial courses E T. pletion 4558 E EET 1955/56 2 А v eo i 
Ey APA le AUN AS Uii ies Muna rop nies 1955/56 4 tee ... ... es 
EE “rye ll ss, мои ЖА net 1954/55 EJ .. . 246 > 
Lar vai a ymi tO Liners bl 1953/54 “4 ie D 226 m 
SOT, EDITAR II EU O diy 1952/53 2 z ... 158 d 
às Veer ng eae (мун дЫ ela Т. Ko wipe да 1951/52 .2 .. А 783 += 
(caa Barr aos At Tur vg 1950/51 #2 2 197 E 
Higher 
Teacher training 
ini f Education teach ining schools oS Wii ler 1955/56 ..3 ... . 211 71 
aus BR RENE a senal 1955/56 | өз A is En 
"m xx lsd жй, (PO It a4 4 x "3 36 6 201 61 
. EIA IA š "3 29 4 163 43 
se lees a xoc . 2 8 4 46 17 
ERE (SLE I р 1951/52 E zn => = 24 
eye tad zs ° ç 1950/51 = S5 ES = 3 


5. In addition, there were two agricultural schools under the Ministry of 8. Of which, one school on the upper secondary level with 72 male 
ba (172 students in 1954/55) and one UNRWA agricultural students in 1955/56. _ ж h 
001 (134 students in 1955/56). 9. There were, in addition, two UNRWA teacher training schools with 
6. Trade school and agricultural school. 40 students in 1955/56, 


7. Data for trade school only, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис Prmary Scnoors: 


Teachers Pupils Average Primary 
Year Schools enrolment enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ик 
1930 54 122 16 4698 39 
1931 58 134 18 5 239 39 
1932 60 134 19 5 249 39 5.4 59.3 9 
1933 69 148 20 5 560 38 
1934 69 153 21 5 982 39 
1935 68 154 21 5842 38 
1936 68 154 21 6516 42 
1937 70 163 20 7408 45 7.6 80.4 9 
1938 74 181 18 8512 47 
1939 4 182 19 9 605 53 
1940 74 184 19 10 150 55 
1941 13 184 19 10 364 56 
1942 74 186 18 9 852 53 9.9 92.1 11 
1943 69 188 19 9 607 51 
1944 69 197 19 9 489 48 
1945 69 201 20 9 874 49 
1946 T 214 19 10 729 50 12 
1947 81 233 
à } 23 
42 
1. Data for private primary schools in 1954 were: schools 199; teachers, 3. From 1952, data for UNRWA schools are included. 
including secondary 1,135 (F. 634); pupils 28,437 (F. 11,519), 4. Includes teachers in secondary schools. 
2. From 1949, data for Arab Palestine are included, О” Кан пакт 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1956: 


SS rr, 


Pupils b: 
Age Sex pete Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
—6 M. 4977 257 30 = — — 5264 
F. 946 60 _ — — — 1006 
7 M. 7804 3 438 251 9 — — 11502 
F. 2690 640 102 = — — 3432 
8 M. 2756 7802 3178 185 6 — 13 927 
Е. 2742 1968 459 44 — — 5213 
9 M. 564 3 676 6 841 2425 130 3 13639 
Е. 1061 2 857 1793 389 38 — 6 138 
10 M. 109 1196 4038 5841 1886 148 13218 
F. 333 1304 2220 1316 198 22 5393 
1 M. 20 361 1660 4085 4421 1469 12016 
F. 94 495 1245 1903 897 178 4812 
12 M. +. 84 526 2175 3838 3245 9815 
F. 32 145 502 1259 1405 610 3953 
13 M. 1 as 163 881 2157 3039 6 266 
F. 11 37 161 500 851 910 2470 
14 M. — 4 43 294 938 2003 3 282 
F. 1 10 42 200 443 616 1372 
15+ M. — 1 1 76 372 1056 1516 
F. 1 — 13 10 235 589 908 
M. 16238 16 844 16 741 15 971 13 748 10 963 90 505 
Total -2 ie AA F. 7911 7516 6537 5 681 4 067 2 985 34 697 
МЕ. 24149 24 360 23 278 21 652 17 815 13 948 125 202 
M. 74 8.6 9.7 10.9 12.1 13.2 . 
Median аде. . . -. - F. 8.1 94 10.4 11.6 12.6 13.8 . 
MF. 7.6 8.8 9.9 11.1 12.3 13.3 . 
Normal age for grade . . (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 5 $ 25 28 $1 20 


more above normal age . + 


1. Enrolment as at 1 October 1956. 
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REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Total population (1955 census): 21,526,000. 

Total area: 36,152 square miles; 93,634 square kilometres, 

Population density: 595 per square mile; 230 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 25.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1930 census): 
68.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


1910-45. Korea under Japanese rule. Education of the 
modern type had begun toward the end of the Lee Dynasty 
and some expansion was made under the Japanese rule. 
Under the Ordinance of 1921 primary schools of six years, 
secondary schools (five years) and several normal schools 
were established for Japanese and Koreans. The general 
educational policy, however, was the training of loyal 
subjects of the Japanese Empire. The Japanese language 
was compulsorily used in all schools, many teachers were 
Japanese, and the Japanese occupied all the administrative 
positions. Between 1910 and 1937, the number of students 
in primary schools increased from 20,100 to 901,200. 

1945-48. United States Military Government after the 
defeat of Japan in World War II. Korea was divided into 
two parts at the 38th parallel, thus seriously handicapping 
efforts for unification and rehabilitation. Reforms were 
introduced during this period to lay the foundation of a 
national education system. A national committee on edu- 
cational planning was set up, composed of 70 leading Korean 
citizens. The Korean language was reintroduced into the 
Schools and a scheme of printing new textbooks was devised. 
Anin-service teacher training programme was also instituted. 
The mass repatriation of J apanese during this period resulted 
ina serious shortage of competent personnel to fill the posts 
left by them. The increase in school enrolment accentuated 
this gap, which continues to be felt up to the present. 

1948. Proclamation of the Republic of Korea and adop- 
tion of Constitution. Article 16 proclaims the right to 
education of all citizens. 

1950-52. The war caused by invasion by Communist 
forces from the north resulted in grave disruption of national 
life. A large number of school buildings and their equipment 
were destroyed or damaged. Population shifts aggravated 
the problem of educational provision. 

1952-55. The truce with North Korea in 1952 divided the 
country into two parts at the 38th parallel again. Although 
the country was deprived of valuable resources, yet re- 
construction and implementation of plans were made 
possible with the assistance of UNCACK, UNKRA, Unesco, 
AKF, ICA and other international agencies. 

Despite all kinds of difficulties, education in Korea has 
made marked progress in recent years, as may be seen from 
the statistical tables at the end of this chapter. 
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National income (1954 estimate’): 1,641 million U.S. dollars, 
Official exchange rate: 100 hwan = 0.56 U.S. dollar (approx.), 
School year: 1 April to end March (42 working weeks). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Seoul, in September 1956, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


The Constitution adopted by the National Assembly in 1948 
stipulates: ‘All citizens shall be entitled to equal opportunity 
for education. At least elementary education shall be com- 
pulsory and free of charge. The educational system shall 
be determined by law, and all educational institutions shall 
be placed under the supervision of the State’ (Article 16). 
Law 86 (the Education Law) as amended by laws 118, 
178 and 228, provides the basis for the organization and 
administration of education. Section I lays down the aims 
of education as follows: 
Article 1. *. . . the improvement of character and prepa- 
ration for the independent life and citizenship which are 
necessary for the development of a democratic nation and 
the advancement of prosperity.’ 4 
Article 2. ‘In order to achieve these aims, the following 
educational objectives are set up: y 
“1. Development of the knowledge and habits needed to main- 
tain good health and to develop an indomitable spirit. 

`2. Development of a patriotic interest in preserving the 
independence of the nation and advancing the cause of 
world peace. 

‘3. Development of Korean culture as an aspect of the 
development of world culture. " 

*4. Development of scientific understanding and of desire 
for pursuit of the truth. A 

“5. Development of a high regard for freedom and responsi- 
bility together with the ability to participate faithfully, 
co-operatively and respectfully in the social life of the 
country, 3 

*6. Development of aesthetic emotion and ability in the fine 
arts. 

“7. Improvement of economic ability as a good producer and 
a wise consumer.” 


Compulsory education 


Article 8 of the Education Law stipulates: ‘Every person 
is entitled to receive a six-year elementary school educ 
The appropriate national and local government bodies sha 


1. Year beginning 1 April. 
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establish and maintain the number of schools necessary to 
provide elementary education for all. Guardians of school- 
age children are required to help them secure an elementary 
education.’ 

Article 96 of the same law also provides: ‘Every parent 
or guardian has the duty to require the school attendance 
of the children under his protection from the beginning of 
the school year in which the child becomes 6 years of age to 
the close of the school year in which he becomes 12 years old.” 

By Article 97, ‘Those who employ children of the ages 
indicated in the preceding article (who are referred to as 
children of compulsory attendance age) shall so arrange 
their employment as not to interfere with their required 
primary education.’ 

Owing to the war, the implementation of the plan of 
universal compulsory education was delayed. However, the 
Ministry of Education is concentrating all its attention on 
the matter and issued in 1954 a six-year plan for the gradual 
increase of primary school enrolment to achieve full enrol- 
ment by 1959. This implies, among other things, an increase 
in school buildings, and the provision of teachers and text- 
books. Funds must also be made available by the National 
Government and by local authorities, for salaries to teachers 
and for the provision of textbooks and other school supplies, 
school meals, etc., for needy pupils. 

The plan also provides for the appointment of officials 
in each eup (rural district) and myon (township) to be 
responsible for ensuring school attendance of all children 
of school age. Guardians who do not send their children 
to school after warning by the officials may be fined up to 
30,000 hwan, and employers who interfere with the attend- 
ance of school-age children in their employment may be 
fined up to 30,000 hwan. 

When a child of school age is unable to receive education 
on account of any deformity, disability, weakness, under- 
development, or other inevitable handicaps, the child may 
be exempted from schooling, or permitted to defer attend- 
ance in accordance with regulations provided in the 
Presidential Ordinances. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 655 shows the main features of 
Korean school administration, 


Finance 


The establishment and maintenance of elementary schools 
are mainly the responsibility of the gun (district) or the 
city, which for this purpose are empowered to raise revenue 
by educational taxes, special taxes, rents, fees and other 
available sources. The national treasury pays the salaries 
of all elementary school teachers and may also grant 
subsidies to local authorities. Voluntary contributions—an 
important source of revenue—vary from place to place and 
in most cases the parent-teacher association of the school 
determines its own rate. These contributions represent 
approximately 50 per cent of the total local expenditure 
on primary education. iy 

While school attendance is in principle free, pupils are 
required to purchase the necessary school supplies—text- 
books, copybooks, pencils, etc. 


Supervision and control 


Each gun (district) has a superintendent of schools whose 
duty is to ensure the administration of education in the 
district. He is responsible for the inspection of schools and 
is assisted in this task by supervisors at the local level. The 
gun superintendent of schools (Kyoyukkam) is appointed by 
the President of the Republic upon recommendation by the 
Minister of Education and the Provincial Governor, to 
whom he is directly responsible. The supervisors (Chang- 
haksa) are appointed by the Provincial Governor upon the 
recommendation of the gun superintendent of schools. In 
addition to elementary schools, they inspect civic schools 
and private elementary schools. The duties of the super- 
visors are to guide and supervise instruction and watch over 
the execution of duties by the teachers in their school 
districts, 

No special training courses are provided for thegun super- 
intendents. They are required to have qualifications or 
experience corresponding to one of the following categories: 
seven years’ teaching experience or educational adminis- 
tration; or five years’ teaching experience after graduation 
from college; or three years’ experience in educational 
administration after passing the higher national exami- 
nation for civil servants. Seminars are held for training of 
supervisors; they are required to have either five years of 
be cape experience or educational administration; or three 
years of teaching experience after graduation from college. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school pattern is shown in the diagram on page 656. 


Pre-primary schools 


The establishment of kindergartens is authorized by law. 
They cater for children between 3 and 6 years of age and 
provide a two-year course. At present most kindergartens 
are privately owned, but they are subject to government 
control through the superintendent of schools, who gives 
advice and guidance. 

Although there is no official syllabus for kindergartens, 
the Education Law sets down the physical and mental 
development of children as the primary function. 

Any high school graduates can be kindergarten teachers, 
but in-service training is provided every year by the 
Provincial Government and the Ministry of Education. 


Primary schools 


Primary education is provided by elementary schools for 
children between 6 and 11 years of age and by civic schools 
for youth who have not been able to attend the regular 
six-year elementary school. The establishment of elementary 
or civic schools is the responsibility of the gun or city school 
board upon approval by the Provincial Governor and the 
Minister of Education. The national and provincial author- 
ities may also establish schools and give a subsidy to the 
local governments for the same purpose. — 

The primary school is usually divided into six classes each 


of one year's duration. 
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The school year for primary schools consists of 42 working 
weeks. The main divisions of the year are roughly as follows: 
first semester 1 April to 30 September, with a vacation from 
20 July to 20 August; second semester from 1 October to 
31 March, with a vacation from 24 December to 31 January. 
Attendance is both morning and afternoon, Monday to 
Friday, and Saturday morning. Where there is a shortage 
of accommodation, classes in the lower primary grades may 
be held either in the morning or in the afternoon. Hours of 
schooling per week are: in Grade 1, 24 hours; in Grade 2, 
25 hours; in Grade 3, 27 hours; in Grade 4, 28 hours; in 
Grade 5, 30 hours; in Grade 6, 31 hours. The classroom 
period averages 40 minutes, 

Branch schools are set up in localities where there are not 
enough children to form a Dres independent school. They 
are under the supervision of their main schools. 

The law sets 60 pupils per class as the maximum but in 
practice some classes are larger, because of the acute 
shortage of school buildings and of teachers. 

Publicly supported schools are open to children of all 
races and religions. No religious teaching is given in these 
schools. 


Civic schools. These provide part-time primary education to 
adolescents between 13 and 16 years of age who did not 
have the opportunity to attend school while they were 
children. They have a three-year course of not less than 
170 days a year and about the same hours as elementary 
schools. The curriculum is equivalent. For those over the 
age of 16 who have not completed elementary school, there 
are adult classes run along the same lines as civic schools, 
Classes are held 70 days a year with a total of not less than 
200 hours. 


Private schools. By law a corporation or a private individual 


can open a private elementary or civie school upon ob. 
taining the approval of the Provincial Governor Or the 
Special City (Seoul) School Board. Private schools are only 
partly subsidized by public funds but they are subject to 
supervision by the gun superintendent. Few of these Schools 
exist at the primary level. 


Curriculum and methods. Article 93 of the Education Law 
states that “the aim of primary school shall be to teach the 
fundamental education which is necessary for civic life’, 
The following objectives are given in Article 94, 

1. Improvement of the pupil’s ability to understand and to 
speak correctly the national language which is necessary 
in his daily life. 

2. Improved morality, sense of public duty, and ability to 
co-operate in the improvement of relations among indi- 
viduals, groups and nations. 

3. Improved ability to observe and to deal intelligently with 
daily natural phenomena. 

4. Improved ability to understand and deal with the quanti- 
tative relationships which are necessary in daily life, 

5. Improved ability to lead an independent life by providing 
training in fundamental skills likely to be useful in his 
future occupation and his daily life, 

6. Improved ability to appreciate music, art, literature, and 
other things which make daily life joyful and peaceful. 

7. Improved daily health habits. 

A curriculum committee was appointed by the Ministry of 

Education in F. ebruary 1953. Üpon its recommendation, 

a standard allocation list for each school subject was issued 

in April 1954, 

Subjects taught in all six primary grades include Korean 
language, socia studies, science, arithmetic, health, art, and 
music. From the fourth grade on vocational subjects are 
introduced. 


DI Lua OE CN o. uo a 


l. Minister of Education: central edu- 
cation authority responsible for super- 
vision of educational institutions at all 
levels, national aid for schools, school 
health regulations, approval of text- 
books (other than those used in uni- 
versities or college), etc. 

2.National School Board: a consultative 
body of 30 members, appointed by the 
President of the Republic on the re- 
commendation of the Minister, for a 
term of four years; advises the Mi- 
nister on all important educational 
problems and reviews accreditation of 
colleges. 

3. Bureau of Cultural Relations: com- 
prises four sections: social education 
(fandamental and adult education); 
cultural preservation; arts; physical 
education. 

4. Bureau of Higher Education: com- 
prises three sections: college and uni- 
Versity education; teacher training; 
international education (study abroad 
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and relations of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation with international agencies). 

5. Bureau of Common Education: exer- 
cises general control of primary, 
secondary and special education, 

7. Bureau of Technical Education: com- 
prises four sections: vocational edu- 
cation; science and technical edu- 
cation; atomic energy project; school 
buildings and equipment, 

8. Bureau of Textbooks: responsible for 
the production and supply of text- 
books for primary and secondary 
schools. 


13. Bureau of Education and Social Affairs: 


placed under the Provincial Governor, 
is responsible for the administration 
of education at provincial level. 


14. Provincial, Special City School Board: 


regional education board in each of 
the nine provinces and in the *special 
city’ of Seoul. A provincial board is 
composed of a representative of each 
of the district or city boards in a 


18. 


province and three members appointed 
by the Provincial Governor; it studies 
plans for education in the province 
and advises the Governor on ques- 
tions relating to educational rules and 
regulations, finance, establishment of 
classes and schools, scholarships, etc. 
The Seoul School Board is composed 
of 10 members elected by the City 
Council; it is a policy making and 
executive body. Provincial and special 
city boards are renewed every four 
years. 

District, City School Board: local edu- 
cation board in each of the 140 dis- 
tricts (guns) and 25 cities; term of 
office—four years. 


. Superintendent of Schools: The execu- 


tive officer for education at the level 
of the gun, or city, or in Seoul. 
Civic schools: primary education for 
young people and adults. 


. Higher civic schools: lower secondary 


education for young people and adults. 
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Chung hakkyo 


Kukmin hakkyo 


Kongmin hakkyo 


П 
' 
' 
1 
1 
1 
i 
` 
B 


15 16 17 


Sapum hakkyo 


Kodeung kongmin hakkyo 


chung hakkyo (middle school): lower 

Ki general secondary school. 

kisul hakkyo (technical school): lower 
vocational training school preparing for 
various trades. 

kodeung hakkyo (high school): upper ge- 
neral secondary school. 


GLOSSARY 


kodeung kongmin hakkyo (higher civic 

¿L school): part-time school providing 
general education at lower secondary 
level for young people and adults. 

kongmin hakkyo (civic school): part-time 
school providing general education 
equivalent to primary school course for 


sapum hakkyo (normal school): teacher 
training school. 

silup hakkyo (vocational school): voca- 
tional secondary school of agriculture, 
commerce, fisheries or engineering. 


kodeung kisul hakkyo (higher technical 
school): upper vocational training 
school for various trades (with courses 
of from 1 to 3 years’ duration. 


mary school. 


young people and adults. 
kukmin hakkyo (elementary school): pri- 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University, college, or junior college. 


Syllabuses for individual subjects applicable to all ele- 
mentary schools in the country have also been issued. 

The Ministry of Education issues texthooks on all sub- 
jects and teachers are expected to follow them closely. Since 
independence, the Korean language is the medium of 
instruction for primary schools. This necessitates an entirely 
new stock of textbooks. With the assistance of Unesco and 
UNKRA, a textbook printing plant has been set up, but 
its output still falls short of the need. 

Apart from the content of textbooks, other subjects may 
be taught as extra-curricular activities. Approval of the 
school principal must first be obtained. 


Examination system. Pupils are promoted from class to class 
upon successful passing of examinations consisting of 
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written tests in each subject. Upon the passing of the 
examination at the end of the sixth year of primary school, 
pupils are awarded the diploma which entitles them to enter 
a middle school. 

The records of each pupil's school work during the year 
are kept by each teacher at school. Parents are informed 
of their children’s progress by report cards in the middle 
and at the end of each session. | 

Transcription of school records are submitted to middle 
schools when the children apply for admission. 


Teaching staff. Qualification for teaching in primary sched) 
consists of the successful completion of the normal schoo 
course. 
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High school graduates with good records and teaching 
experience of more than three years who have taken 
education courses for 120 hours may become qualified 
assistant teachers. The normal school provides a three-year 
course. Qualification for entrance is the completion of the 
middle school course (first three years of secondary edu- 
cation). The curriculum contains the same core of academic 
subjects as those found in high schools (the second three 
year cycle of secondary education), with the addition of 3 
to 4 class periods a week of educational courses for three 
years. Students in the third year spend five weeks in 
practice teaching. The staff of normal schools have to be 
university graduates or the equivalent. Annual teacher 
qualification examinations are organized by the Ministry 
of Education for uncertificated teachers. 

Refresher courses are provided during summer and winter 
vacations by the Ministry of Education, with from 120 to 
150 hours of instruction. The subjects are educational theory 
and practice. 

To be certificated as an elementary school principal a 
person must have experience as an assistant principal and 
have completed a 120 hours course on educational adminis- 
tration, or else be a college graduate with the elementary 
teacher’s certificate as well as the 120 hours course on 
educational administration. Those who have experience in 
educational administration for more than five years after 
graduation from junior college, or if with sufficient know- 
ledge and high reputation who are accredited by the Ministry 
of Education on the recommendation of the Central Edu- 
cation Board for Teachers, may also become certificated 
principals. 

Primary school principals, teachers and assistant teachers 
are appointed by the Provincial Governor upon recommen- 
dation of the gun superintendents. 

Salary scales range from Grade 20 to Grade 1. The follow- 
ing table shows the minimum salary grade for the various 
types of post. 


School 


High Middle Elementary 
Principal. иа 4 9 n 13 
Head teacher . . 1 0. 11 13 15 
First class teacher . . . 11 13 15 
Second class teacher . . . 13 15 17 
Assistant teacher... . 14 17 19 
Special teacher... . 15 18 20 
Health teacher > . . + = F 20 


Welfare services 


Unicef, in close co-operation with the Ministry of Education, 
is serving a large quantity of free milk to needy school 


children. A free lunch is also being planned for needy 
children with the assistance of other agencies. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most pressing problems in primary education in Korea 
are the shortage of school accommodation and of teachers. 
Concurrently with the six-year plan of compulsory edu- 
cation, there has been a gradual increase in the number of 
school buildings as shown below. 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Existing 

classrooms 20 227 22061 26 354 31438 34214 43 226 53 395 
New classrooms 1834 4293 5084 2776 9012 10169 10112 
Total 22061 26 354 31438 34214 43 226 53395 63 507 


Teams of American educational specialists have, since 
1953, been invited for the purpose of training teachers 
during and before service. Refresher courses, seminars and 
workshops for in-service training are held during the 
summer and winter vocations. The total number of teachers 
covered by these projects since 1953 reaches 54,000 (as of 
March 1956). 

The improvement of teacher training institutions is an 
urgent problem. The facilities are still inadequate, especially 
audio-visual equipment. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Republic of Korea. Ministry of Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. Bank of Korea. Economic Re- 
view, 1949. Annual Statistical Report of the Government 
General of Korea, 1942. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were more 
than 3.4 million students enrolled in educational institutions 


of all levels, representing over 15 per cent of the total 
population. This does not include nearly 1.4 million adults 
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(more than 65 per cent women) attending civic schools and 
other adult education courses. 

Of this school-going population, about 80 per cent were 
enrolled in kindergartens and primary schools; 18 per cent 
in the secondary level (including general, vocational and 
teacher training); 2 per cent in institutions of higher edu- 
cation (including higher teacher training colleges); and the 
remainder (about 1,000 pupils) in special schools for handi- 
capped children. 

The proportion of girls in kindergarten and primary 
school enrolments was more than 41 per cent; in general 
secondary about 25 per cent; in teacher training schools 
and colleges (both secondary and higher level) nearly 32 per 
cent; in institutions of university level about 12 per cent. 

The proportion of women teachers in the various levels 
was as follows: about 20 per cent in primary schools; more 
than 6 per cent in general secondary schools; 13 per cent 
in teacher training schools and colleges (secondary and 
higher level) ; and 5 per cent in institutions of university level. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment, excluding adult 
education and special education, increased by about 10 per 
cent. 

In kindergartens and primary schools there was an 
increase of nearly 1.5 per cent; in secondary levels (including 
general, vocational and teacher training) an increase of more 
than 43 per cent; and in higher education (including higher 
teacher training) there was an increase of 95 per cent. (See 
Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that the enrol- 
ment in primary schools was more than 3.5 times higher in 
1943 than in 1933. 

From 1945 to 1954, the data which refer to the Republic 
of Korea only show an upward trend except for the 1951-53 
period. The proportion of women teachers is low but is on 
the increase. The pupil-teacher ratio is high, fluctuating 
between 55 in 1933, to 76 in 1946, but in 1954 it has 
decreased to 68. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


In relating the average enrolment to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment rati 
obtained has averaged, since 1933, between 13 and 44, 


o 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 gives the distribution 
of pupils by age, sex and grade, enrolled in primary schools 
for 1954. It may be noted that enrolment between the first 
and second year shows a sharp decline of 32 per cent. There 
seems to be a very high percentage of over-age pupils 
especially from the second grade on, the proportion rising 
to 52 per cent in the sixth grade. | 


Expenditure on education. The total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 amounted to 6,000 million hwan, being 
about 278 hwan per inhabitant. The distribution of this 
expenditure was as follows: about 64 per cent for primary ` 
education; 4 per cent for secondary and vocational edu- 
cation; 3 per cent for teacher training; 26 per cent for 
higher education; and the remaining 3 per cent for central 
administration, special and adult education, and subsidies 
to private education. (See Table 1.) ( 

D 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in thousand hwan) 


Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure 6 029 240 
Central administration... 49 196 
Primary education. . . . 3 846 949 
Secondary education . . . 226 373 
Vocational education ШЫ; 28 153 
Teacher training . . . 197 624 
Higher education 3 1541 552 
Special education 16 102 
Adult education . 15 291 


Subsidies to private education 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti, School mo 
of education and type of institution chool year | Number of E SE = EE 
Pre-primary 
Publickindergartens . . . . . . €. 1954 3 8 5 525 
Private kindergartens nad 1954 170 515 396 10 636 5 600 
Total. . . Е 1954 173 523 401 11161 5922 

toin NQ > 1953 170 515 395 10 520 5515 

i d u ers. Ç Š 1952 161 480 365 9 684 4 965 

^ U : 1951 159 414 363 8 449 4431 

Cer ees ZI 1950 159 474 363 10 772 5644 
Primary 
Public primary schools attached to normal schools cem iste 1954 12 159 29 1104 3289 
Publio primary schools , Is 29e чыл (ш 1954 4098 39 802 7949 2693726 1112415 
Private primary schools d i 1954 17 128 67 6794 3966 

otal . АВ 1954 4127 140 089 18 045 2708224 1119670 

” 1953 4 033 135 059 2 259 313 873 937 

^ 1952 3 923 136 660 2314631 885 519 f 

» 1951 3 888 132 421 1740971 646062 4 

wits? (onosteosthedes Роот кые Auction 1950 3942 147 248 2 669 494 ә, 


1. Not including part-time teachers in public schools, who numbered 3,074 (F. 615) in 1954. 
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1 Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti School Number of 
tg "YU | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Public middle schools. . SF . . $1 . н . 1954 487 5 026 264 262 126 59 690 
Public high schools ШИГ Лы АӨК SA 1954 116 1271 90 59 333 19 907 
Private middle áchools |... 452 1; POS 1 ee 1954 332 3 883 303 145 266 97177 
Private high schools e| e МЕ S 1954 137 1587 771 53 248 12 037 
Total. . „11. QUE MEUS TORTE 0 sss 1954 1072 11767 734 519 973 128 811 
qi Os T NET. 
A Сз V IN 1951 103 1181 110 270 668 49912 
i PEU E A onus 1950 503 12791 2593 380 829 79 201 
Vocational 
Public technical schools " Mises qi Ee AN 1954 nee) еза ге 360 — 
Public agricultural and fishery high schools v ee Q'ea 1954 115 1357 42151 — 
Public engineering high schools Y Eois Тра optio 1954 24 616 — 20 159 — 
Public commercial high schools  . 1954 17 338 — 1682 768 
Private technical schools s +. Wei tel gal. 1954 16 630 2131 9 390 2160 
Private agricultural and fishery high schools tee larem М 1954 8 59 E 4555 — 
Private engineering high schools . . s US ale CT UN 1954 ll 149 — 5361 — 
DAS ‚ош Hn schools + (Ses BER os (э US RE ТРУ: HH 18 169 — e Oe ... 
ol B . ` . . . H . ... ... ... enn 
"көз, a Р MERO ORE RECTUS 1953 216 33 241 106 80 691 2443 
s 1952 188 +2 487 29 66 246 2 080 
© š 1951 162 21730 8 40 260 1460 
$$ 1950 154 2269 — 48 550 1250 
Teacher training 
1, 
meee a ES ШНА 1954 18 349 35 13 207 4035 
. [ls age Y 1953 18 339 34 12153 3544 
"v СКРИТИ 1952 17 323 20 10 137 2574 
VETE 1951 17 316 17 4571 786 
E 1950 1 309 15 6 196 1547 
Higher 
Teacher training 
public teacher training colleges . . . + + + + Td i E 10 7 He 1 M 
MUS кыл кишу colga 5 у Ky Ts AS Hen 3 113 35 4583 1589 
‘otal . 
Я 2 1953 4 96 20 3 026 879 
, ү 1952 4 94 16 1946 625 
. 1951 4 92 15 1060 306 
Es 1950 3 13 1695 561 
General and technical 
6 
National universities and colleges =. + . + ttt D Н 2 2 n p Hd 163 
Publio uxtiversitice anal cole A E aa 1954 58 5113 295 37175 6109 
ri AS and сойко DARE SPORTAL aa ied л 7519 380 66 415 7769 
Ko : 1953 64 5418 347 40 019 q: 
"oc AY a UA yh Se ыш oe луу "үне 1952 42 4134 122 32 334 3943 
E š 1951 49 3924 123 19 726 2 + 
kn . 1950 52 6412 361 34 690 
” 
Special 
National school for deaf or blind children... + + = TH 1 it 150 
Public school for deaf or blind children . . . . + = 1954 10 78 450 
Private schools for deaf or blind bu AE Жн 1954 12 127 1066 
Tots үү Lester sie ien ПИКС 5 43 583 
Pe aa A ipa wisi 1952 Poi fes ... 
woo aeter uis Mer E M Л 1951 Hye eek ... ... 


"тоу ds o voten ond ga Lo Medi meme d 


2. Not including 136 (F. 64) part-time teachers. 3. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 112 (F. 34) in 1953, 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of le 
i instituti ool year "aee 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Tara =e = — 
Adult 
A py MR PD s 1954 2532 6141 2218 224213 131951 
Attached classes of civic instruction . . ee 1954 62 192 65 168 22 341 1053 271 751 864 
Higher civic schools TT ee 7 95 p 1954 561 3012 421 68 086 11853 
Adult schools: Sit ta. 0 0 —› 0 IE 1954 11 222 38 10 361 3.856 
Private evening classes. . + + ee E 1954 257 659 153 36 275 7467 
Total . E ESAS hH 1954 65 553 75208 25177 1392206 906991 
mei. Steg EI. 1953 87 573 98 554 41706 2243317 1541945 
Ao. O о ¿$b Š R 1952 10 264 16 576 2881 583 798 51 367 
И à : DN 1951 *11 000 11838 2549 +466000 *42 000 
- š н bu: T 1453 2323 613 *100500 *32 600 


3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
6 M. 243 383 — — — — — 243 383 
F. 188 845 = — = — — 188 845 
1 M. 154 061 90 452 — — — — 244 513 
F. 138 499 46 003 — — — — 184 502 
8 M. 11778 156717 48 364 — — — 216 859 
F. 11539 128156 20 992 — — — 160 687 
9 M. 107 46589 128273 33 837 — — 208 806 
F. 173 42 158 88 498 16 002 — — 141 431 
10 M. — 72 56330 102126 43 944 — 202 412 
F. = 32 56 252 59 287 21979 — 137 550 
11 M. — = 120 88 132 68 645 42 487 199 384 
F. — — 12 71 739 39 883 18 289 129 983 
12 M. T Ls — 81 87 820 71 390 159 291 
F. = — — 39 62 742 38 123 100 904 
13 M. = — — — 50 113796 113 846 
F. — = = = 20 69 748 69 768 
14 M. — — — sz ES — _= 
Е. — — = — = = 
15+ M. — -- = 
Е. e^ 
M. 409329 293830 233087 224176 200459 227673 1588 554 
Totals „ж А s F. 339056 216949 165814 147067 124624 126160 1 119 670 
MF. 748385 510779 398901 371243 325083 353833 2 708 224 
» M. 6.8 8.3 9.5 10.8 11.8 13.0 . 
Median age . "077. уу F. 6.9 8.5 9.7 11.0 12.0 13.1 . 
MF. 6.9 8.4 9.6 10.8 11.9 13.0 . 
Normal age for grade Same (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 3 18 28 43 46 52 27 
PIE S ЛИРИ А UPA C тт уз ууз A 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND Private PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupil Estimated ' 
Year Schools E Average | eild population | Primary 
enrolment. 5-14 ld enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ( (Жошо) ) ratio 
1933 2103 10264 12 564211 
1934 2133 10779 13 639 465 E ) çoz ados 29 
1935 2361 11331 13 720 097 
1936 2502 12141 13 802317 б 
1937 2595 13161 15 898 734 68 936 5378 17 
1938 2 699 14 953 14 1 047 327 70 
1939 2 844 16 946 15 1211 478 т 
1940 2.985 18 853 18 1381 682 73 
1941 3118 21 496 2 1561 366 13 
1942 3251 23 тт 25 1774 402 15 167 6m ar 
1943 3 840 26 907 23 1986 271 7 
1944 3 150 22 432 yn E rA: 
19453 2937 23474 He 1637723 70 
28 975 13 2199 607 76 
1947 3419 34235 3 2 231 788 65 2106 5017 а 
1948 3 536 37 056 2354 977 64 
1949 vn E 2.8 E 
1950 3 942 41248 Е 2 669 494 56 
1951 3 888 32421 a 1740 971 54 
1952 3 923 36 660 i 2 374 631 65 2351 5344 44 
1953 4 033 35 059 19 2 259 313 64 
1954 4121 40 089 20 2 708 224 68 


1. From 1945 data refer to Republic of Korea only. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 7,000,000. 
Total area: 49,096 square miles; 127,158 square kilometres. 
Population density: 143 per square mile; 55 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


The Japanese occupation (1910-45) saw the development 
of an educational system on Japanese lines, with few 
opportunities for Koreans to continue their studies beyond 
the primary level. E d 
After liberation in 1945, the country was divided into 
two zones of occupation along the 38th parallel. A pro- 
visional Government was set up in the northern zone and 
education was reorganized on a democratic basis, due 
account being taken of the national culture. A rapid ex- 


PEOPLE'S DEMOCRATIC 


REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in March 1957. 


tension of school facilities took place, especially at the post- 
primary level, and cultural institutions such as libraries 
and museums were established. 

The war in 1949 caused a severe blow to educational 
progress. Over 2,100 schools were destroyed and 1,500 more 
were damaged. The Government introduced a law on 
compulsory education for children from 7 to 15 years of 

e, and since the end of hostilities this law has been put 
into effect through a considerable programme of school 


building. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Constitution of 1948 states: ‘All citizens shall be en- 
titled to equal opportunity for education. At least ele- 
mentary education shall be compulsory and free of charge.’ 
Education at all levels is based on the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism and is given in the Korean language. 

The control of education is vested in the Ministry of 
Public Education and in local authorities; at the provincial, 
district and municipal levels the respective people’s com- 
mittees set up education offices to handle the educational 
affairs for which the local authority is responsible. 

Public education is financed by the State. Local and 
regional people’s committees contribute to the cost of school 
buildings, usually by providing the materials. Primary 
education is free to all children, and the State provides the 
children of poor families with textbooks and other school 
supplies. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Available sources do not permit the construction of 
statistical tables. However, some summary data may be 
quoted from volume 22 of the Bol’Saya sovetskaja enciklo- 
pedija (Moscow, 1953). 

In 1949 there were in the People’s Democratic Republic 
of Korea 5,229 permanent primary and secondary schools, 
enrolling over 2 million pupils. In addition there were 


LAOS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,425,000. 
Total area: 91,506 square miles; 237,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square kilometre. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Constitutional basis. The Franco-Laotian General Conven- 
tion of 19 July 1949 and the additional Convention on 
Education of 6 February 1950 recognize the independence of 
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ORGANIZATION 


A school plan of 5-3-3 has been followed since 1946, The 
primary or national school course of five years admits 
children aged 7-8 to the first grade, and a parallel system 
of primary schools for adults and adolescents has been set 
up. Completion of the primary course gives access to the 
lower secondary cycle of general education, and this in turn 
to the upper cycle and to a variety of vocational schools, 


Teaching staff. After 1945 the country faced a great 
shortage of teachers owing to the departure of Japanese 
teachers. This was partially met by engaging teachers on 
a temporary basis. In 1947 an emergency training pro- 
gramme was introduced, by which teacher training schools 
recruited primary school leavers into the first or second 
year of their elementary course. These teacher trainin 

schools run parallel to the lower and upper cycles of the 
general secondary school. A start has also been made with 
higher education (at institutes) for primary school teachers; 
the course of two years is open to graduates of secondary 
schools and teacher training schools, or to students passing 
the special entrance examination. 


STATISTICS 


16 institutions of higher education (15,900 students), 55 
secondary vocational schools (over 42,000 students) and 
1,762 primary and 616 secondary schools for adults (over 
1 million students). 

The education budget in 1949 amounted to 2,073,127,000 
wons; and in 1950, it rose to 2,374,120,000 wons. 


Official exchange rate: 100 kips (piastres) = 2.86 U.S. dollars. 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in December 1956. 


Laos and its sovereignty in matters of school administration. 

The Constitution of 11 May 1947 does not explicitly 
mention the right to education, but it is the duty of the 
citizen to take advantage of the education available, which 
is free and compulsory. 


LAOS 


Compulsory education. Law No. 102, of 9 April 1951, 
promulgated by Royal Decree No. 112 on 26 April 1951 
and amended by Law No. 108 of 26 January 1952, declares: 

‘Article 1. Elementary primary education in Laos shall 
be compulsory and free for Laotian children of both sexes 
from the age of 6. It may be provided either in public 
schools or in properly organized private schools. 

‘Article 2 (new) (Law No. 108 of 26 January 1952). Any 
group of villages in which there are sufficient pupils to 
justify the establishment of an elementary school, and any 
tasseng, shall within the limits of the credits available be 
provided with a public elementary primary school. School 
attendance shall be compulsory for any village within 
1 kilometre of a public educational establishment. 

*Article 3. All citizens within a radius of 5 kilometres 
shall be liable for the supply of materials and labour for 
the construction of the shook 

*Article 4. Any village with an elementary school shall 
be responsible at its own expense for the upkeep and main- 
tenance of the school, its furniture and the teacher's 
lodgings. 

‘Article 5. Any infringement of the provisions of the 
present law shall, after a warning has been given, be 
punishable by a fine of 20 piastres. In the case of a second 
offence, the fine shall be doubled." 

This law has so far been applied flexibly and in a spirit 
of conciliation. It has been impossible to apply it strictly 
owing to the fact that financial resources are very small in 
relation to real needs, the high cost of living, the poverty 
of the inhabitants and their innate hostility to innovation. 


Administrative structure. 'The Ministry of Education consists 
of the Minister's Secretariat, a Directorate of Primary 
Education, a Directorate of Secondary and Higher Edu- 
cation, a Directorate of Sports and Youth, and a Literary 
Committee. 

The Directorate of Primary Education is divided into 
six sections: Administration, Primary Instruction, Edu- 
cation, School Textbooks, Staff, School Supplies. 


Finance. The annual draft education estimates are prepared 
in the first instance by the competent Directorate of Edu- 
cation on the basis of the draft provincial estimates sub- 
mitted by the primary inspectors. The draft is then trans- 
mitted to the Ministry of Education which adds its own 
estimates (Ministry staff, supplies, etc.). The draft thus 
arrived at is known as the draft national education estimates 
and is forwarded to the Ministry of Finance which incor- 
porates it into the draft national budget. The Minister of 
Finance has the final word, taking into account the financial 
capacity of the country and the urgency of the various 
items. The. draft national budget then comes before the 
National Assembly which discusses it and gives it its 
definitive forms. The education estimates cover both the 
cost of supplies and staff expenses. 

The relevant articles of Law No. 102, amended by Law 
No. 108, dealing with the financial responsibility of villages 
for the provision of elementary schooling have already been 

oted. 

Tid regard to private education, the competent Director 
of Education can make provision in his draft estimates for 
subventions and scholarships if he deems this desirable. 


In Laos, education at all grades can be considered free. 
Pupils are only expected to pay for exercise books and 
writing materials. In the public schools, they are provided 
with books by a system of low-rate subscriptions. In village 
schools, there is nothing to pay. 


School inspection. Supervision of education is carried out 
by means of regional inspectors and provincial primary 
inspectors, 

The 12 provincial primary inspectors (one for each 
province) are chosen among the oldest and most experienced 
teachers. 

Primary inspectors are eligible for appointment to the 
headship of teacher training schools, to the primary school 
inspectorate and to employment in the Ministry. 

The inspectors send monthly and annual reports to the 
Director of Primary Education. They are members of the 
general staff of school inspectors and teachers and are under 
the authority of the Ministry of National Education. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools. It was recently decided to establish 
pre-primary classes as from the beginning of the school 
year 1955/56. š 


Primary schools. The different types of primary school are 
as follows: 

Pagoda schools, housed in pagodas and in the charge of 
bonze-teachers who teach reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and some elementary notions of hygiene and ethics, They 
provide a three-year course. The Government is encouraging 
these schools to expand. They represent an inexpensive way 
of bringing education to the people, as the remuneration 
of the bonze-teachers takes the modest form of offerings. 

Rural education centres. These are outposts of education 
in outlying areas. They function as element: schools, 
dispensaries and information centres. They provide a three- 
year course. Teachers at these schools must have received 
special training. They teach reading, writing, arithmetic 
and some elementary notions of hygiene and agriculture. 
They also give courses for adults and training courses for 
young people and are in charge of the distribution of 
medicaments in current use. 

Elementary primary schools. The elementary cycle lasts 
three years, the successive classes being the infants’, the 
preparatory and the elementary courses. The first cycle 
formerly led up to the elementary primary school certifi- 
cate, but this was abolished by Order No. 75 of 17 March 
1955. 

Complement rimary schools, These provide a three- 
year curse (есй сус) 8 which follows on the elementary 
primary course and leads up to the complementary primary 
school certificate, which is highly rated by pupils. 

Full-course schools. These schools provide a six-year 
course, consisting of two three-year cycles. 

There is no form of special education in Laos. This 
problem does not appear urgent in a country with a low 
population density, in which a rigorous process of natural 
selection has been at work for a long time. There are very 
few private schools. 
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Curriculum and methods. In the primary schools, provisional 
syllabuses have been followed since 1945. The subjects 
taught are: Laotian, French, ethics and civics, history and 
geography, arithmetic, object lessons, drawing or manual 
work, singing, physical culture. Lessons are given in Laotian 
in the first cycle and in French in the second cycle. 


Examination system. The examination for the elementary 
primary school certificate and the certificate itself have been 
replaced by a simple attestation issued by the principal to 
pupils whom he considers sufficiently advanced to continue 
their studies. At the end of the second cycle pupils may sit 
for the complementary primary school certificate; this is an 
external examination for which the papers are set, arranged 
and corrected by teachers other than those who have 
prepared the candidates. Promotion from one class to 
another, however, is decided by the headmaster and the 
school staff. 


Teaching staff. Teaching staff is divided into four categories: 
village teachers (recruited among pupils who have ter- 
minated the primary course), assistant teachers (who must 
hold the complementary primary school certificate), 
qualified primary teachers (who must have been at a 
teacher training school and hold the higher primary school 
certificate) and teacher training school staff (who must hold 
the baccalauréat). 

Accelerated training of teachers takes two forms: a four- 
month period after taking the complementary primary 
school certificate, for the training of assistant teachers; and 
a two-year teacher training course—candidates are recruited 
by competitive examination among assistant teachers with 
at least three years’ service, and sit an examination quali- 
fying them for appointment as primary teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Laos. Ministére de l'education nationale, Direction 
générale de l'enseignement; Ministére de l'economie natio- 
nale, Direction de la statistique. Publications and returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. Somlith Pathammavong, Com- 
pulsory Education in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam. Paris, 
Unesco, 1954. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in public primary and secondary schools 
amounted to 48,700 pupils, representing a little more than 
3 per cent of the total population. Data concerning pre- 
primary schools are not included, as information is incom- 
plete for this period (in 1955/56, there were three pre-primary 
schools with 282 pupils of which 124 girls). More than 97 per 
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The four-year course of the teacher training school is ope 
to candidates who hold the complementary primary schoc 
certificate and have passed a competitive entrance exam; 
nation. Students successfully completing the course qua 
as primary teachers. 

Public primary school teachers rank as civil servant, 
Each category of primary school teacher has its own 
regulations, fixed by Royal Order. Teachers’ salaries 
paid by the State. There is a uniform scale of salaries fo 
the whole country. The category of teacher training school 
teachers is divided into 10 grades, ranging from that of 
probationer (annual salary 23,900 kips) to that of head- ` 
master non-graded (maximum annual salary 52,300 kips). 
The category of primary school teacher is divided into 12. 
grades, and the corresponding salaries range from 18,800. 
kips for probationers to 34,200 kips for headmasters, non- 
graded after two years’ service. The category of assistant ` 
teachers is divided into 12 grades and the corresponding. 
salaries range from 15,800 kips for probationers to 29,300. 
kips for headmasters, non-graded, after two years' service, 

The category of village primary school teachers is divided ` 
into 12 grades and the corresponding salaries range from 
5,700 kips for pupil-teachers to 10,080 kips for headmasters, 
non-graded, after two years’ service. T 

Promotion takes place on the following basis: two-thirds ` 
by selection and one-third by seniority. In practice, teachers 
in all grades receive the maximum salary after 26 years’ 
service. They are also entitled to the following government ` 
allowances: housing allowance, family allowance, qualifi- 
cations bonus. 1 

Teachers in private primary schools which are subsidized 
or supervised by the State are remunerated by the school 
employing them on a contractual or day-to-day basis. 


pulsory education in Cambodia, Laos and Viet-Nam, pp. 69-111. 
Paris, Unesco, 1954. 157 p. (Studies on compulsory education, 
XIV). 

+. ‘L'obligation scolaire au Laos’. L'obligation scolaire au 
Cambodge, au Laos et au Viét-nam, pp. 71-113. Paris, Unesco, 
1954. 163 p. (Etudes sur la scolarité obligatoire, XIV). 


cent of this enrolment were pupils in primary schools; over 
2 per cent were in general secondary schools; and the 
remainder (less than 1 per cent) attended teacher training 
and vocational schools. The proportion of girls was 23 per 
cent in primary schools, 24 per cent in general secondary 
schools, and about 16 per cent in teacher training. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools 
inereased by 39 per cent, in general secondary schools by 
65 per cent, and in the teacher training school was more than 
twice as high. Enrolment of girls showed an increase of 
58 per cent in primary schools and was nearly three times 
as high in general secondary schools. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data 


LAOS 


concerning public primary schools since 1932. These do not 
include figures for pagoda and tribal schools. The enrolment 
between 1932 and 1937 shows a gradual decline but from 
1938 to 1949 it increases rapidly. In 1950 there is a con- 
siderable decrease with fluctuations in subsequent years, 
until in 1954, the highest enrolment since 1932 is recorded. 
However, if the five year average enrolment is considered, 
the overall increase since 1932 is more than five-fold. In 
relating the average enrolment to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment ratio 
obtained has increased from 3 in the 1935-39 period to 11 
in the 1950-54 period. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 April) totalled 
98.8 million kips, representing about 69 kips per inhabitant. 
This expenditure did not include 11 million kips contributed 
by the American economic mission. 

Excluding the capital expenditure of 17 million kips, the 
current expenditure was distributed as follows: 75 per cent 
for primary education; about 15 per cent for secondary 
education; 8 per cent for higher education (scholarships); 
and the remaining 2 per cent for central administration. It 
may be noted that vocational education is maintained by 
the American and French economic missions. (See Table 3). 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti School onsec 
a ER ence year institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public elementary primary schools . 3 . . . . «© . 1954/55 608 š 29 655 7928 
Public complementary primary schools edens 1954/55 11 hay 6 663 wee 
Public pagoda schools pitt. sauce) NER Lu ML 1954/55 183 a 6240 . 
Public rural education centres . . . „т, 1954/55 97 4877 es. 
Total = жр б 1954/55 965 ... ... 47435 10930 
” . 1953/54 888 ... s 39 238 8 705 
. 1952/53 802 PA E 42 851 on 
” . 1951/52 568 1129 4 36 902 7925 
” B 1950/51 662 1177 34 087 6927 
Secondary 
General 
Publi idi chool: 
j Total. i y а d 7 1954/55 5 39 16 1133 274 
. 1953/54 5 ... m 1049 ... 
És ; ; 1952/53 5 š E E 
^ . 1951/52 4 751 115 
1950/51 4 687 94 
Vocational 
е de. . | 1934/58 1 2 _ Е 
” ador . 1953/54 ... i 
” . . 1952/53 . A 
» . . 1951/52 .. ... 
E . 1950/51 ves “ 
Teacher training 
Каро nomaal Боо Nh dace mh 1954/55 1 5 3 105 
rA ep Reo зг 1953/54 1 ... ans 84 m 
slo Pee DEA IET ty абаза эло 1952/53 1 a en 90 : 
Dol (bosan Е CON ИД ИН КҮНҮ 1951/51 1 is E 62 
maven Е CONCERN BC 1950/51 1 i dà 40 = 
"самі === Á 


Note. The data refer to public schools only. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: NATIONAL PUBLIC PRIMARY Scuoors: 


т Pupils? Estimated Д 
Year Shook a + enrolment | i population | Pointy 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (волидо ratio 

1932 10 1035 

1933 91 1066 6.9 

1934 87 6 667 

1935 84 6531 

1936 85 6210 

1937 84 6 320 6.6 259 3 
1938 85 6765 

1939 92 1062 

1940 94 a 

1941 121 1901 

1942 138 9 508 9.6 219 3 
1943 163 11401 

1944 187 4 

1945 174 14712 

1946 383 23111 

1947 435 АЙ 32414 29.0 318 9 
1948 545 104 36517 

1949 581 1049 38331 

1950 610 1090 6 32 552 

1951 633 1118 1 35 252 

1952 673 1139 8 41146 37.0 345 п 
1953 679 1 406 8 34 757 

1954 776 1436 9 41201 


1, Froding pagoda and tribal schools (1953: 183 schools and 4,481 
pupils), 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in million kips) 


Object of expenditure Total 


Totalexpenditue . . . . . o. 198.8 

А. Current аго AQ) Green OZ 81.8 
Central inistration . . 14 
Primary education . . . . . 61.4 
Secondary education Lo ei Rc E 12.1 
Vocational education . . | | 1 
Higher education (scholarships) . . 6.8 

B. Capital expenditure. . . . . 17.0 


1, Not including 11 million kips paid by the American economic 


mission, 
2, Maintained by the American and French economic missions. 
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2. 1932-47 including higher primary schools [1949: 282 pupils (Е. 34-3 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,425,000. 

Total area: 4,015 square miles; 10,400 square kilometres. 
Population density: 355 per square mile; 137 per square kilometre. 
National income (1954 estimate): 1,185 million Lebanese pounds. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Lebanese pound = 0.45 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


Prior to Lebanon’s independence in 1941, education was 
the responsibility of the French mandatory power which 
took over from the Ottoman régime after the first world 
war. It was not until January 1944, however, that complete 
control of education was in Lebanese hands, when the 
powers exercised by France were transferred to the Lebanese 
Government. Up to that date and for a few years afterwards 
primary education was mainly provided by private and 
missionary bodies, which catered for around 70 per cent of 
the primary school age population. This figure has now 
dropped to around 50 per cent. Until 1949 primary edu- 
cation only was covered by public instruction. 

According to Article 10 of the Constitution, adopted in 
1926, revised in 1943: ‘Education is free in so far as it is 
not contrary to public order and good morals and does not 
affect the dignity of the several faiths. There shall be no 
violation of the right of the communities to have their 
schools, subject to the general prescriptions concerning 
public instruction which are decreed by the State.’ All other 
legislation is contained in ministerial decrees issued without 
submission to Parliament. 

The most important decrees relating to primary education 
are No. 6698 (1946) which deals with the primary school 
curriculum; No. 7002 (1949) related to the primary school 
leaving certificate; and Nos. 25 (1953) and 26 (1955) dealing 
with the administrative structure of the central educational 
authorities, with specific provisions for each level including 
primary schooling. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The aim is to create an awareness of national aspirations— 
independence, freedom and self-respect. The history and 
geography of the country and the Arabic language should 
be mastered. Constant efforts should be made to achieve 
universal compulsory primary education so that illiteracy 
may he obliterated from the whole country. Primary 
schooling is to have, where possible, a practical bias so that 
children leaving the primary school may have better 
opportunities of enrolling in vocational schools. 


Compulsory education 
By an agreement between the Ministry of National Edu- 


LEBANON 


School year: early October to end June (160 school days). 


Prepared by the Primary Education Division, Ministry of National 
Education, Beirut, in June 1956. 


cation and the private school authorities, primary education 
will become compulsory at the beginning of the school year 
1957/58. This measure concerns the five years of primary 
education proper, the intention being that the extension 
of the compulsory attendance rule to complementary edu- 
cation should be dealt with by a draft law in the near future. 

For the time being, it is planned to set on foot a system 
of school coupons (bons scolaires), which will offer great 
advantages to parents, enabling them to enrol their children 
free of charge at a school chosen by themselves, and to the 
school authorities—offering them a particularly effective 
means of control. Parents, headmasters and teachers will 
be liable to prosecution in a court of law for any breach 
of the compulsory education rule. 

Only children suffering from a physical or mental dis- 
ability attested by a certificate from the medical inspection 
service will benefit by a more flexible system. Absence from 
school will also be authorized in the case of vaccination, 
illness or accident. 

The main obstacles to the extension of primary education 
are, however, likely to continue to be (a) financial—the 
budgetary allocations will necessarily be limited—and 
(b) geographical—the remoteness of certain villages and 
inadequate means of communication will cause some newly 
appointed teachers to refuse posts in localities where living 
conditions are particularly difficult. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 668 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Lebanon. 


Finance 


The annual budget of the Ministry of National Education 
(administrative expenditure, teachers’ salaries, school 
supplies, etc.) is steadily mounting owing to the constant 
development of public education and school administrative 
services. 

Private schools are granted annual subventions by the 
State for the purpose of improving their standard of 
teaching and ensuring that the latter receives due con- 
sideration. 

Although the public schools—which are not all State- 
owned schools—are not free from criticism as regards the 
quality of their teaching, they have made great progress 
during the last five years. In particular, the recent entry 
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Écoles primoires et 
complémentaires 
privées 


1. Direction générale de l'éducation natio- 
nale: Directorate-General of National 
Education. 

2. Direction de l'enseignement primaire et 
complémentaire: Directorate of Pri- 
mary and Complementary Education. 

3. Service d'inspection: Inspection Ser- 
vice. 

4. Service administratif: Administration 
Service. 

5. Inspection administrative: inspectorate 


technique 


Ecoles primaires et 
complémentaires 
officielles 


DIRECTION GENERALE 
de 
L'ÉDUCATION NATIONALE 


п de l'enseignement 
et complémentaire 


GLOSSARY 


concerned withadministrativematters, 

6. Inspection technique: inspectorate con- 
cerned with technical supervision of 
the school system. 

7. Bureaux régionaux de l'éducation 
nationale: regional education offices. 

8. Service des manuels et des fournitures 
scolaires: textbooks and school equip- 
ment. 

9. Service des écoles privées: private 
schools branch. 


Bureaux régionoux de 
l'éducation notionole 


Service des 
écoles privées 


Service des monuels et 
des fournitures scolaires 


Service de rédaction 
et des archives 


10, Service de rédaction et des archives: 
publications and archives. 

ll. Ecoles primaires et complémentaires 
privées: private primary and comple- 
mentary schools. 1 

12. Ecoles primaires et complémentaires 
officielles: public primary and comple- 
mentary schools. x 

13. Services des écoles officielles: public 
schools branch. 


AA аса TE NT eS 


into force of the public school teachers’ regulations has led 
to a definite improvement in teachers’ living conditions. 

Although it does not exercise a strict control over the 
financial administration of private primary schools, the 
Government keeps an eye on the school fees charged by 
private school authorities. An agreement was recently 
concluded with the object of guaranteeing the rights of 
private school teachers, and there are special arrangements 
requiring headmasters to observe their staff’s rights. The 
Government, in return, has undertaken to include in 
the annual budget provision for adequate subventions—a 
global financial contribution or supply of qualified teachers 
—to be allocated according to the category and size of the 
school. 
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Unlike the public schools, where teaching is completely 
free of charge, the private schools require parents to pay 
school fees. 


Supervision and control 


A school inspection service, comprising 20 inspectors of 
primary and complementary education, exercises permanent 
supervision over the public primary schools. A less strict 
control is exercised, as and when necessary, over private 
schools. р 
An inspector of primary and complementary ванга 
receives a salary equivalent to that of a departmental chie 
in the Ministry of National Education. His function is to 
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uide and advise public primary school teachers in regard to 
educational methods, ensure strict observance of the cur- 
ricula and keep the schools and the administration perma- 
nently in touch. His duties as regards private schools are 
limited to checking the trend and tone of the teaching 
provided, the choice and recruitment of teachers and the 
method of applying the official curricula being matters for 
which the private school authorities retain sole responsibility. 

Inspectors are, as a rule, appointed by competitive 
examination. Candidates must hold a teaching certificate, 
the diploma of the complementary teacher training school 
or that of a primary teacher training school, and must have 
taught in a school for not less than three, five or ten years, 
as the case may be. Great importance is attached to moral 
standards. 

Inspectors of primary and complementary education 
receive a provisional appointment by ministerial order and 
a permanent appointment by decree. 

In agreement with the Ministry of National Education, 
the medical inspection of schools is carried out by doctors 
on the roll of the Ministry of Public Health and Welfare. 
They visit each school three times a year on an average, 
examine the children, vaccinate them and satisfy themselves 
as to hygienic conditions. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school articulation diagram on page 670 shows the place 
of primary education in the educational system as a whole. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is not provided at public schools. 
A few private schools have a kindergarten, not supervised 
by the Ministry of National Education. 


Primary schools 


Compulsory education at urban and Taral nat schools 
is of five years’ duration. Teaching is uninfluenced by any 
consideration of race, religion or region, but the system of 
mixed schools is avoided as far as possible. 

Every public primary school has a principal in charge, 
assisted by one or two supervisors (surveillants). Even when 
the school has several teachers, the principal and super- 
visors must teach personally for a certain number of hours, 
which varies according to the category of school (size, 
number of classes, number of pupils, etc.). z 

'Teachers must possess the highest moral and professional 
qualifications, show great breadth of mind and strictly 
conform to the school regulations. 

Administratively, public primary schools come under the 
Directorate of Primary and Complementary Education, 
whereas there are, speaking generally, no government 
regulations covering the internal organization of private 
primary schools. ц 

Public primary schools have five classes (sanat) for which 
the terms are: Sanat Iptidaiat Oula (Ist year), Sanat 
Iptidaiat Saniat (2nd year), Sanat Iptidaiat Salisat (3rd 
year), Sanat Iptidaiat Rabiat (4th year) and Sanat Iptidaiat 
Khamisat (5th year). 


Theoretically, a class should not consist of less than 20 
or more than 40 pupils, but, in practice, it is frequently 
necessary to exceed this latter figure owing to the steady 
increase in the school age population and the continuing 
shortage of schools. 

For social and family reasons, children do not as a rule 
start school very young. The resulting lack of homogencity, 
despite the adoption of a uniform curriculum, offers real 
disadvantages from the educational standpoint; it has 
therefore been decided to apply very strict conditions of 
admission and to arrange for each school year to correspond 
to a specific age group. 

A small public school may have one or two teachers. 
Sometimes, 15 pupils are regarded as sufficient to warrant 
endowing a small village with a public school. The merging 
of these small public schools, now under consideration, 
would be advantageous both educationally and adminis- 
tratively. 

The instruction is identical in urban and rural schools. 
All have the same curricula and examinations and the same 
trend and tone. 

By virtue of Decree No. 3389 of 14 September 1953, the 
school year in public schools opens on the first Monday 
following 5 October, and the summer holidays begin on 
1 July. Apart from the two weekly non-working days 
(Friday and Sunday), the following holidays were fixed by 
Decree No, 4086 of 23 December 1954: from the morning 
of 24 December to the evening of 2 January (first term 
holidays); from the morning of Maundy Thursday to 
Wednesday evening of the following week (second term 
holidays); three days for Ramadan; four days for El Adha; 
one day on each of the following—first day of the Moham- 
medan year (the first Muharram), the birthday of the 
Prophet (the twelfth Rabid Awal), Easter Monday (in the 
orthodox community); Ascension Day; the anniversary of 
the foundation of the Arab League (22 March); Labour Day 
(1 May); 6 May (commemoration of patriotic martyrs 
fallen in the first world war); All Saints’ Day (1 November); 
Independence Day (22 November). 

Thus, the school year (nine months) comprises approxi- 
mately 160 school days and 110 holidays. 

The school day begins at 7.45 a.m. and ends at 4 p.m.; 
there are six classroom hours per day. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum in force in all 
public primary schools takes account of the present national 
situation, the children’s interests and needs, and the world 
intellectual movement. Prominence is given to the teaching 
of Arabic and its literature. 

This curriculum is gradually being applied in private 
primary schools which, while pursuing the same educational 
aims, are left a completely free hand as regards the general 
tendency of their instruction and choice of method. 

As an example of the school programme the weekly 
time-table of a second year class at a public primary school 
(urban or rural) is as follows. (a) Subjects taught in Arabic: 
religious instruction, 1 hour = week; moral and civic 
instruction, 1 hour; reading and recitation, 34 hours; essay 
writing, grammar and dictation, 3 hours; history and 
geography, 2 hours; arithmetic, 5 hours; object lessons, 
1} hours; drawing and practical work, 2 hours; music and 
singing, 1 hour; games and gymnastics, 2 hours. (b) Sub- 
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Ecole des arts et metiers 


‘A 


© Certificat d'études primaires préparatoires 
А Examen d'entrée en sixième 

A Concours d'admission 

© Certificat des arts el métiers. 

Q Brevet d'études complémentaires. 


D Baccalauréat — 1 portie. 


[| Baccalauréat — 2 partie. 


Ecole primaire officielle 


Ecole maternelle Ecole primaire privée 


OBEY -- He Ele 


Ecole complementaire officielle 


Ecole 


Ecole technique professionnelle 
— 4. И 


Ecole normole primoire 


ma 


Ф 


Universite 
américaine 


secondaire officielle 


Universite 
libanaise 


Universite 
S'-Joseph 


École secondaire privée 


DI 


école complémentaire officielle (public com- 
plementary school): lower general se- 
condary school. 

école des arts et métiers: vocational training 
school of crafts and trades. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school. 

école normale primaire: teacher training 


GLOSSARY 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


Université américaine: American Uni- 
versity of Beirut. 

Université libanaise: Lebanese University. 

Université St. Joseph: St. Joseph's Uni- 
versity. 


Brevet d'études complémentaires: comple- 
mentary studies certificate. 

Certificat des arts et métiers: leaving certifi- 
cate of crafts and trades school. 

Certificat d'études primaires préparatoires: 
preparatory primary studies certifi- 
cate. 


school. 
école primaire: primary school, either 
public (officielle) or private (privée). 
école secondaire: general secondary school, 
eitherpublic (officielle) or private(privée). 
école technique professionnelle: vocational 
school of technical training. 


EXAMINATIONS 


Concours d'admission: competitive en- 
trance examination. 

Examen d'entrée en sixième: secondary 
school entrance examination. 


Baccalauréat: baccalaureate (university 
entrance) examination taken in two 
parts, 17* partie and 2° partie. 


A E o A Il Po perder its в got ir oo emi 


jects taught in a foreign language (French or English): 
reading, recitation and гаан 24 hours redis 
grammar and essay-writing, 23 hours. The total lesson 
time is 27 hours per week. 

Primary school teachers are required to use active methods 
of instruction, although they are free to adapt them as they 
think best. 


Examination. system. In general, pupils sit an examination 
at the end of each term. The third examination covers all 
subjects studied during the past school year. The exami- 
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nations consist of written and oral tests; but, in addition 
to the examination results, the pupil’s school work is taken 
into account in deciding on his promotion from one class 
to another (the final marks given are the mean of the marks 
obtained in the end of the year written and oral tests and 
those obtained during the school year). T 
At the end of their primary schooling, successful pupils 
receive the preparatory primary studies certificate (Chihadat 
Al-dourouss Al-iptidaiat Alidadiat). The examination for 
this certificate is open only to pupils of the fifth year or the 
corresponding class. Pupils must obtain at least the mean 
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of the total number of marks, but those obtaining 0 for 
dictation in a foreign language and less than 2 out of 10 
for Arabic composition are failed regardless of their aggre- 
gate. Candidates for admission to a public complementary 
or secondary school must hold the preparatory primary 
studies certificate. 

At some private schools, pupils who have completed the 
primary study cycle can enter the first year of the second: 
cycle, but they cannot sit the examination for the higher 
primary studies certificate (brevet) or complementary studies 
certificate unless they hold the preparatory primary studies 
certificate. 

Some Lebanese schools have adopted the practice of 
giving prizes or keeping rolls of honour. With regard to 
games, annual inter-school matches have facilitated the 
selection of many a future champion. Parents are kept 
informed of their children’s progress and success both in 
class and at games. 


Teaching staff. Candidates for appointment as public pri- 
mary school teachers must be not under 20 years of age 
and have been of Lebanese nationality for at least 10 years. 
They must not suffer from any physical or mental infirmity 
incompatible with the proper exercise of their functions, 
must not have been sentenced in a court of law and must 
be in possession of their civic rights, They must hold at 
least the complementary studies certificate or its equivalent. 
These conditions are now reproduced, almost identically, in 
the new private school teachers regulations. 

Candidates to the post of headmaster or principal of a 
public primary school, must hold the baccalauréat (second 
part) or a primary teacher training school diploma and 
must have not less than five years’ teaching experience. 

Teachers and headmasters are appointed provisionally for 
two years; at the end of that period, if their work hasproved 
satisfactory, they are entitled to have the appointment made 
permanent, 

Teachers and headmasters of public schools are appointed 
by decree. In the case of private schools, the proprietor sub- 
mits his proposals to the Ministry of National Education for 
approval. 

Public primary school teachers receive three years’ 
training at the primary teacher training school, admission 
to which is by competitive examination open to those 
holding at least the complementary studies certificate. 

Lecture courses on education are organized every year 
during the summer holidays. Teachers are invited to attend 
them and, in some cases, are required to do so. 

Public school teachers enjoy security of tenure and there 
are special regulations governing appointments, promotion, 
medical benefits, retirement, ete. A teacher can be trans- 
ferred to another post, at his own request or if the adminis- 
tration considers such action necessary, by a ministerial 
decision taken on the proposal of the Director of Primary 
and Complementary Education. 

There is no special salary range for headmasters, who 
belong to the same category as public primary school teachers. 

Primary school teachers belong to the fifth category in 
the scale of the Ministry of National Education and the 
Fine Arts. A distinction is made between instituteurs 
(primary school teachers) and professeurs (complementary 
school teachers). 


Complementary school teachers are recruited on the 
results of an examination open to holders of the comple- 
mentary teacher training school diploma or of the Lebanese 
baccalauréat (or an equivalent degree), provided they have 
taught for not less than five consecutive years, or of another 
examination open to teachers who have occupied comple- 
mentary teaching posts for not less than the last three years. 
Their monthly salaries are: probationers, 260 Lebanese 
pounds; 8th grade, 280 pounds; 7th grade, 300 pounds; 
6th grade, 320 pounds; 5th grade, 340 pounds; 4th grade, 
360 pounds; 3rd grade, 385 pounds; 2nd grade, 410 pounds; 
Ist grade, 435 pounds. 

Primary school teachers are recruited on the results of 
an examination apes to holders of the higher primary 
studies certificate (brevet) or the baccalauréat, provided they 
have served a probationary period for one or two years; 
the former are incorporated in the 10th grade, holders of 
the baccalauréat in the 9th grade. Those holding a primary 
teacher training school diploma are appointed to permanent 
posts in the 6th grade after completing their probation in 
the 10th grade. Monthly salaries are: probationers, 145 
Lebanese pounds; 10th grade, 165 pounds; 9th grade, 
180 pounds; 8th grade, 195 pounds; uh grade, 210 pounds; 
6th grade, 225 pounds; 5th grade, 240 pounds; 4th grade, 
260 pounds; 3rd grade, 280 pounds; 2nd grade, 300 pounds; 
Ist grade, 320 pounds. 

Complementary and primary school teachers are pro- 
moted every two years to a higher grade. Salaries do not 
vary according to the locality in which a teacher serves, 
but those appointed to a very remote village receive a 
special allowance of 25 Lebanese pounds per month. 


Welfare services 


Teachers derive considerable benefit from the medical 
services established and administered by the Ministry of 
Public Health and Welfare in agreement with the Ministry 
of National Education. They are examined free of charge 
by particularly competent doctors and, in special cases, the 
Ministry of National Education even makes them a medical 
allowance. 

School children also undergo medical examination free 
of charge and are vaccinated periodically. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Lebanon. Ministry of Education. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1954-55. In 1954 the total enrolment 
at all levels of education may be estimated at 260,000, 
representing a school-going population nearly equal to 
19 per cent of the total population. The proportion of girls 
in the total enrolment was 47 per cent in pre-primary 
education, 40 per cent in primary education, 35 per cent 
in general secondary education and 29 per cent in the 
teacher training school. 

Figures for the teaching staff are available for the second- 
ary teacher training school where the proportion of women 
is about 1 in 5, and for higher education where women form 
18 per cent of an estimated total of 610 teachers. (See 
Table 1.) 


Wastage and retardation. Table 2 shows the distribution of 
pre-primary and primary school pupils by age, sex and 
grade. It is to be noted that there is a sudden rise in the 
total enrolment from Grade 2 to Grade 3 which corresponds 


to the first class of the primary school. After this gade- 
total enrolment declines sharply at each grade. Епго «жа £ 
at Grade 7 is equal to 31 per cent of enrolment at Grade—=3- 
As regards the proportion of pupils two years or more hbo €^ 
normal age for their respective grades, this rises constan ELN 
from 20 per cent in Grade 1 to 68 per cent in Grade 7 гаж: 
averages 48 per cent for the primary schools and 40 per ce==2 E 
for the pre-primary and primary schools combined. (<<= 
Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on educat «эж 
in the financial year beginning 1 January 1954 amount € 

to 15.5 million Lebanese pounds. This amount represe ES 
an average expenditure of 12 pounds per inhabitant a жж. 
1.4 per cent of the national income. The total amount w = 
distributed as follows: 68 per cent for primary and seconda m=” 
education; 6 per cent for vocational education; 4 per e=x £ 
for teacher training and higher education; 8 per cent Fox 
special education; 7 per cent for subsidies to private есй аж 
cation and 7 percent for other current expenditure includa x= z 
central administration. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1954/55 


4 Prey иН Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | i^ stitutions a PE Ta FIRE 
Pre-primary 
Public pre-primary schools and classes a 3 ё 1954/55 252 XT 0 21 755 9 579 
Private pre-primary schools and classes... . 1954/55 699 к-а ‚Ую 32 449 14 992 
Foreign pre-primary schools and classes 1954/55 9 Es us 9 158 5 503 
Total Sos АД ЧК E БҮ; 1954/55 ... ... ... 63 362 30074 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . . . . . . . 1954/55 *.. pa ie 83 640 26314 
Private primary schools EA CAR IN 1954/55 Ver КФ 52 357 25 041 
Foreign primary schools T MOUSE DIN 1954/55 ©. š I 18 756 10 749 
Totals Torr Ьу i 1954/55 ... ... ... 154753 62104 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools . . . . . . . 1954/55 6 635 1949 
Private secondary schools . . . . . . . 1954/55 10 308 3321 
Foreign secondary schools... . . . . 1954/55 s т eM 8 940 3701 
Totali 2:5. cu Seen 1954/55 ers be ne 25 883 8971 
Vocational 
Public schodls s IR A pieno Fu 1954/55 2 HT ... 1601 d 
Private schools БО dr ts, a tak 1954/55 16 ә» ка 12 369 ... 
Totaly, by a 1954/55 18 ... ... 12 970 ... 
Teacher training 
Public normal school 
TL A 1954/55 1 47 9 205 60 
Higher 
Publicuniverüty СС 1954/55 1 52 6 1266 
Private universities, > аси" 1954/55 2 478 61 *3 500 e 
Private colleges — ¿"1040 RIA A 1954/55 3 *80 *40 *600 *400 
‘otal . . US eth RES DAA г! 1954/55 6 *610 *110 R^" 


1. 1953/54. 
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2, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRE-PRIMARY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 
a A MA eee eee 


Je s Pupils by grade aa 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
5 M. 4314 590 172 — — — — 5076 
F. 4513 627 94 — — — — 5234 
5 M. 6010 2521 196 43 30 — = 9 406 
Е. 4 940 2977 632 26 17 = = 8 592 
6 M. 4217 4660 4374 304 103 — — 13 658 
F. 3426 4220 2964 241 68 — — 10 919 
1 M. 2196 3535 1228 1624 404 36 3 15 026 
F. 1681 3139 5382 1448 340 19 1 12010 
8 M. 971 2179 6877 3834 1204 188 12 15265 
F. 722 1688 4565 3 265 835 90 38 11203 
9 M. 392 1042 4750 4 854 2421 640 40 14 139 
F. 319 890 3 069 3442 2.002 507 53 10 282 
10 M. 199 555 3231 4078 3 658 1 657 321 13 699 
F. 112 467 2056 2687 2612 1301 285 9 520 
ll M. 59 276 1632 2901 3679 2543 962 12 052 
F. 53 164 1260 1603 1971 1646 707 7404 
12 M. 28 128 766 1862 2 680 2123 1702 9 889 
F. 4 62 163 1238 1559 1647 1148 6 464 
13 M. 7 32 346 1012 1910 2311 2123 7741 
F. 6 16 302 635 1091 1335 1235 4620 
14 M. 3 19 193 452 193 1520 2042 4422 
F. 4 12 18 211 18 939 1187 2 569 
15+ M. 2 5 306 235 647 1222 2984 5401 
F. 6 3 26 207 458 714 1488 2902 
M. 18 398 15 548 30 671 21199 16 929 12 840 10 189 125 774 
Total : F. 15 829 14 265 21191 15 063 11031 8 198 6 142 91719 
MF. 34227 29813 51862 36262 21960 21038 16331 217 493 
M. 5.8 7.0 8.4 10.0 11.2 12.5 14.0 . 
Median age . F. 5.7 6.8 8.3 9.7 10.9 12.2 13.7 š 
MF. 5.8 6.9 84 9.9 11.1 124 13.9 . 
Normal age for grade. + (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) E 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above eria] age. = 20 25 36 47 51 59 68 40 
A A rie ЕЕ L Á———ÁÓÉÁE€ 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in Lebanese pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . . . . + > 15 505 200 
Central administration . . AE 655 400 
Primary and secondary education a ts 10 628 100 
Vocational education . + Tt 922 000 
Teacher training . - + + «+ + 246 200 
Higher education — . . + + + 300 600 
Special education s 5 s 1 ae ay 
idies t ite tion E 
Subsidies to privat lucation š à ndun 


Other current expenditure 
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LIBERIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,250,000. 
Total area: 43,000 square miles; 111,370 square kilometres. 
Population density: 29 per square mile; 11 per square kilometre. 


The Republic of Liberia is situated on the west coast of 
Africa between the British Colony of Sierra Leone on the 
west, and the French Ivory Coast on the east. It lies about 
10 degrees north of the equator; the climate is tropical. 

The Republic was founded in 1847, when representatives 
from the three counties of Montserrado, Grand Bassa and 
Sinoe, then known as the Commonwealth, assembled in a 
constitutional convention in the town of Monrovia and 
declared themselves a free sovereign State, by the name 
and style of the Republic of Liberia. 

The Republic consists of five counties: Grand Cape Mount, 
Montserrado, Grand Bassa, Sinoe and Maryland; three 
provinces: Eastern, Central and Western, and one territory, 
Marshall. Its government is divided into three branches: 
legislative, executive and the judiciary. The legislative 
branch, which comprises the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, enacts the laws of the land. 


LEGAL BASIS 


The Education Act of 1900, amended in 1912, 1937 and 
1943, provides the legal basis for public education in Liberia. 
Under the Act, public education is the function of the 
national Government, and all educational establishments 
in the country, whether public or private and of whatever 
nature, operate under the control and direct supervision 
к; Secretary of Public Instruction, who holds cabinet 
rank, 

Compulsory education under the Education Act starts 
for all children at the age of 6 and ends at 16. Quite recently, 
the problem of compulsory education has shifted from one 
of attendance to that of providing accommodation and 
facilities. Consequently there is no obvious need for the 
enforcement of this law. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Because of the centralized nature of school administration 
in Liberia, all educational activities are controlled from the 
Department of Public Instruction. The Secretary of Public 
Instruction, assisted by an under-secretary, an assistant 
secretary and other junior personnel, plans and directs the 
educational programme of the country. 

For the purpose of good administration, the Education 
Act provides that there shall be in each of the five counties 
and three provinces one supervising teacher, who shall 
represent the Secretary of Public Instruction in all educa- 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Liberian dollar = 1 U.S. dollar, 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in May 1957. 


tional matters. The eight supervising teachers ensure thaw © 

the educational standards set by the Department of Publi <> 

Instruction through its curricula and departmental orde-= 

are maintained in their respective areas; they assist tEx <= 

school authorities and teachers in their districts in solvira 25 

whatever administrative and instructional problems mee 

arise. They keep the Secretary of Public Instruction informe <£ 

of the educational climate in their respective counties ага «Ж 

provinces, 

In addition to the supervising teachers, the Departmera E 
of Public Instruction numbers other officials under tx <= 
inspector of foreign missions, whose duties are as follows = 
1. To visit all mission stations or centres at least once ever7 

term. 

2. To ascertain and compile facts and data on and about x= 
educational and religious activities of the missions. 

3. To suggest, recommend and/or assist in devising meara ss 
for the improvement of mission schools. 

4. To enforce strict adherence to the educational policy E 
the government. 

5. To perform such other duties as may be required by Ша «= 
Secretary of Public Instruction and/or the President с» Ж 
Liberia. 

In keeping with the expanded programme of educatior» „ 
which during the past five years has emphasized adube 
education, a literacy campaign section has been added Бе» 
the department. This is headed by a literacy expert ass 
director who is assisted by a staff of trained literae 
specialists. 

Since the administration of education in Liberia is mre 
or less centralized, all public schools from kindergarten t «» 
university are financed by the national Government. Th. «= 
funds are obtained from the general revenue and appro» — 
priated yearly by the national legislature in keeping wit Fx. 
budgetary estimates submitted by the Secretary of Publi «— 
Instruction. In addition to financing the public schools, th <> 
Government also subsidizes yearly the various missio% _ 
private and philanthropic schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 675 shows the structure of the schoc» y 
system. 

Schools in Liberia are classified for operation in five cat — 
gories: (a) public schools, run entirely by the Government- = 
(b) mission schools, supported by a Foreign Mission Boira 
with government subsidies and operated by foreign missic» — 
naries assisted by qualified Liberian teachers; (c) privat жы 
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Kindergarten 
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GLOSSARY 


census training school: specialized voca- 


tional training school for statisticians. education. 


covering a course equivalent to primary 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


college preparatory high school: general 
secondary school. 

domestic arts school: vocational training 
school of home economics for adults. 

elementary school: primary school. 

evening school: part-time school for adults 


kindergarten: pre-primary school. A. University, with faculties of liberal 


pre-engineering school: vocational training 
school of engineering. 

school of cosmetology: vocational training 
school of cosmetology. 

vocational and technical high school: voca- 


B. 


arts, science, education, law, and in- 
cluding a teachers’ training college. 
People’s college, adult education 
department of the University of 
Liberia. 


tional secondary school. 


schools, maintained by private citizens with government 
aid; (d) philanthropic schools, operated on endowments; 
(e) tribal schools, maintained by tribal authorities and 
conducted by licensed Liberian teachers. 

From the standpoint of activities the educational pro- 
gramme may be considered under the following headings: 


Pre-primary education. Kindergarten education in Liberia is 
comparatively recent. The schools are conducted by trained 
Liberian kindergarten teachers and admit children from the 
age of 4 to 6. In some cases children below 4 have been 


admitted. 


Primary education. The elementary schools receive boys and 
girls from the first to the eighth grades. Because of the 
peculiar educational situation in Liberia, age plays very 


little part in determining admission to elementary school. 
However, it is hoped that, as conditions improve, the author- 
ities will inaugurate the entrance by age system, which 
makes for better learning and promotes homogeneity. 


Curricula. The following subjects are taught in the elemen- 
tary schools: English, reading and writing, spelling, social 
studies, nature studies, arithmetic, Liberian history, health 
and physical education, and in mission schools, religious 
instruction. The secondary school curriculum consists of 
general science, high school biology, chemistry and physics, 
algebra, geometry and commercial arithmetic, English, 
social science and physical education. 

The textbooks used are from the United States. There 
is no one school system whose textbooks are used. Choice 
of textbooks rests with the Department of Public Instruc- 
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tion and the same books are used throughout the Republic, 
whether private or public schools. 
The medium of instruction in all schools is English. 


Methods of certification. Students are passed from one grade 
to another by examination from the teacher or teachers 
of each grade. An eighth-grade certificate is granted after 
completion of the eighth grade. A high school diploma is 
granted after completion of the twe h grade. 

Students go from the eighth grade into either a vocational 
and technical high school (of which there is only one) or 
a college preparatory high school course. 


Teaching staff. Since the founding of the W. V. 5. Tubman 
Teacher's College, teaching in Liberia has been raised to a 
professional level. In order to become a recognized teacher 
in Liberia, it is now necessary to have completed four years’ 
training. Upon completion of the four years’ professional 
training teachers are awarded bachelor of science degrees 
in education by the University of Liberia. 

The teacher training programme of the W. V. S. Tubman 
Teacher's College is organized on a two-year general edu- 
cation and two-year professional training basis. It prepares 
teachers for both elementary and secondary education. 


The total requirement for students in education for four 
years is 124 term-time hours. 

All public school teachers are appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Public Instruction upon application and/or the 
recommendation of the Supervising Teachers. Mission and 
private schools submit the names of their prospective 
teachers to the Secretary of Public Instruction for approval, 
Public as well as mission and private school teachers thus 
approved are given licences signed by the Secretary of 
Public Instruction to teach in any school in Liberia, in 
keeping with their qualifications, for one calendar year. 

Public school teachers are promoted by the Secretary 
of Public Instruction on the basis of qualification and 
proficiency. They are retired with pension after 25 years 
of active service. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Liberia. Department of Public Instruction. Annual 

report covering the period 30 November 1955-31 August 1956. 

The Liberian Year Book, 1956. Reports to the International 

pos of Education of the delegate of the Government of 
eria. 


Statistical summary, 1951-55. Complete data for this period 
is not known. However, for the school year 1954/55, total 
enrolment in educational institutions of all levels amounted 
to more than 45,600 students. This represented approxi- 
mately 4 per cent of the total population. More than 99 per 
cent of this school-going population were in primary and 
secondary schools and the remainder were in institutions 
of higher education (including the teacher training college). 
The proportion of girls in primary and secondary schools 
was 26 per cent. Compared with 1951, enrolment in primary 
Mie ee schools had increased by 38 per cent. (See 
e). 
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Expenditure on education. Complete data concerning public 
expenditure for education are not known, but for the year 
1955, the Liberian budgetary provision for education 
amounted to 1,370,314 Liberian dollars, designated as 
follows: Department of Public Instruction, $1,130,314; 
Unesco-Liberia programme (fundamental education), 
$75,000; Liberia University, $165,000. 

Under the joint United States-Liberia education pro- 
gramme in 1955, the total expenditure on educational 
projects amounted to $206,736. Of this sum Liberia con- 
tributed $48,866. The distribution of the total amount was 
as follows: community education and teacher training, 
$71,870; vocational education, $45,000; administration, 
$48,866; school buildings, $26,000; other, $15,000. 


LIBERIA 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-55 
eee ied 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of a ааа Scadsnrsjececlled 
gba pun Total Female Total Female 
Primary and secondary + 
Government schools B . . . . Snobs 6 А 1955/56 346 1051 498 31 346 7677 
Mission schools . . . ee . а ае 1955/56 143 480 187 13 463 4 402 
Firestone schools . ._ et a orc 1955/56 26 30 3 1398 233 
Tribal schools < 12 “PEREA AAA 1955/56 26 29 1 1618 250 
Private schools . . . . Kii ka eet a Ma . 1955/56 21 172 23 1947 487 
Total. . . ае dpa б DER CN 1955/56 562 1662 712 49 772 13 049 
а Куак, ES iem 1954/55 525 1 603 d 45 324 11810 
E ET "a ды Аай 1953/54 see SU 0 41 120 35 
^ (xr ono how СЕ enc 1952/53 445 1228 25i 34 053 ... 
a en s pesa «ФИ d d 1951/52 439 1192 is 32 853 isis 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government college* . . . + + 2 tot ot + 1955/56 1 А ... 
Private college vo IA AS ge S 1955/56 1 і К, 
Total a АИЫ MER 1955/56 2 is dc 
Wr eo cM с. 1954/55 2 А 80 . 
"n А 1953/54 2 a .. 
MERE ieee PA aS S em 1952/53 1 .. . 
"` 1 sov uni ass an 1951/52 1 i d 
General and technical 
University of Liberia '/ ^. ^. + - 9 s 5 t + 1955/56 1 a V. 
Theological college. - + + © © * ot © t * 1955/56 1 ad sns 4 
Total. 1.5.0 S shutipa ted. 1955/56 2 ... ... 
> he: Nac eom CP 1954/55 2 221 B 
» . 1953/54 2 PERS ... .. 
LF erm 1952/53 2 27 150 29 
e + “w, os NA IAS ET 1951/52 2 T «s bein 


1, There were 16 secondary schools in 1953/54, 13 in 1951/52 (1,044 2, College of the University of Liberia. 
pupils) and 11 in 1950/51 (924 pupils). 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,105,000. 

Total area: 679,360 square miles; 1,759,540 square kilometres. 
Population density: 1.6 per square mile; 0.6 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Libyan pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


HISTORICAL 


The United Kingdom of Libya is a federal Arab State 
comprising the three provinces of Tripolitania, Cyrenaica 
and Fezzan, with Tripoli and Benghazi as their western 
and eastern capitals respectively. 

Prior to the proclamation of the independence of Libya 
in December 1951, the organization of education followed 
the pattern drawn up by the administering powers, under 
whose control the country was run. Thus, following the end 
of the Ottoman rule in 1911 the Turkish system was 
replaced by an Italian one which remained in force, except 
for a brief interruption, until the second world war. 

The system then in force covered three types of schooling: 
the Koranic schools, elementary Arabic schools, and the 
Italian schools proper. In the Koranic schools, pupils were 
taught religion and the three R’s. On completing these 
schools pupils could enrol in one of three Islamic insti- 
tutions, namely the Ahmad Pasha College, Zavia Mizran 
College or the Asmari Institute. (These institutions were 
not under government control.) The elementary Arabic 
schools offered a five-year course of Arabic, religion and 
other subjects which were taught in Italian. Until 1936 
pipi of this school could not pursue their studies further, 

ut after the establishment of the High Islamic School that 
year, pupils who had completed their elementary studies 
and obtained the school leaving certificate could join it. 
The Italian schools were primarily established for foreign 
pupils but did admit a limited number of Libyans; they 
offered both elementary and secondary school courses and 
the medium of instruction was Italian. 

In 1943, following the Allies’ occupation of the country, 
a pattern evolved on British lines was introduced in 
Tripolitania and Cyrenaica, while one on French lines was 
started in the Fezzan. 

The elementary school course was followed bya secondary 
one, with the programme of studies copied from other Arab 
countries. Two teacher training colleges were also started 
to meet the expanding needs of the schools; they recruited 
trainees from among those who had obtained the elementary 
school certificate. The most important feature of this period 
Mog the introduction in the country of publie schools for 
girls. 

Following Libya's independence, a system based on the 

Egyptian curricula was introduced and has remained in 
force with modifications to suit Libyan needs. 
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School year: mid-September to early June (208 working days). 


Revised by the Ministry of Education in July 1957. 


Legal basis 


The Constitution adopted by the National Assembly in 
October 1951 refers to education in Articles 28, 29 and 30, 
as follows: 

Article 28. ‘Every Libyan shall have the right to edu- 
cation. The State shall ensure the diffusion of education by 
establishing public schools, and through private schools 
which it may permit to be established under its supervision 
for Libyans and foreigners,’ 

Article 29. ‘Teaching shall be unrestricted so long as it 
does not constitute a breach of public order and is not 
они to morality. Public education shall be regulated 

aw.” 
fern 30. *Elementary education shall be compulsory 
for Libyan children of both sexes; elementary and primary 
education in public schools shall be free.’ 

Tn 1952, statutory provision for the educational system 

was embodied in the Educational Law, No. 5, the first 
article of which states: ‘With a view to fulfilling the pro- 
visions of Articles 28, 29 and 30 of the Constitution of the 
United Kingdom of Libya as soon as may be reasonably 
practicable, public schools shall be established and main- 
tained by the administration in each province, in accordance 
with the means available to it, sufficient for the compulsory 
elementary education, and for the primary and secondary 
education of all Libyan children in the Province. No Libyan 
student shall be deprived of his right to education at any 
stage except in accordance with the provisions of the law, 
and no student shall ever be prevented from taking his 
examinations. So far as circumstances shall permit, schools 
and other institutions shall also be established and main- 
tained by the provincial administrations for the further 
education of Libyans up to the stage of university or other 
higher education. Provincial authorities shall establish 
boarding sections, especially for those pupils who live far 
from schools.’ 
_ Although compulsory education at the elementary level 
is prescribed by the Constitution it has not yet come into 
force. Of the estimated 150,000 children of primary school 
age, around 75,000 have so far been absorbed. While this 
figure is not high, it should be pointed out that 10 years ago 
only about 15,000 children were enrolled in the primary 
schools. 

Expansion in primary education, especially since the 
country’s independence, has thus been very marked; but 
the number of schools available remains insufficient to 
absorb all the primary school age population. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Minister of Education of the Federal Government is 
charged with the supervision of education. He is assisted 
by an advisory body, the Higher Council of Education, 
which is composed of the Minister as chairman, the Director- 
General of Education as vice-chairman, and nine other 
members, three of whom are the Provincial Nazirs (execu- 
tive councillors) of Education. This council meets at least 
twice a year to determine the educational policy and 
approve the syllabuses, standards to be reached, exami- 
nations, etc. 

In each province the Nazir is the head of the educational 
administration. He is responsible to the legislative council 
of the province, which is in turn responsible to the Wali 
(Governor of the Province). 

Expenditure on education by the Federal Ministry of 
Education is paid out of the revenue of the United Kingdom 
of Libya. Expenditure by the provincial departments is 
derived from the revenue of the provincial administrations, 
supplemented where necessary by grants from the Central 
Government. The budgets of the departments of education 
are drawn up by the Nazir of Education and approved by 
the legislative council of the province, and subsequently by 
the Parliament of Libya. 

In addition, some assistance in the form of material and 
personnel is provided by the U.S. Foreign Operations 
Administration and by the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies in the fields of technical education and 
teacher training. 

The pattern at the provincial level comprises an inspector 
for each district. These inspectors, who number 27, are 
responsible to the Controller of Primary Education, who 
in turn is responsible to the Nazir of Education. At present 
there are no special training institutes for inspectors, who 
are recruited from among the more experienced and qualified 
staff. 

School inspection at the post-primary level is carried out 
by 10 inspectors, each responsible for a specific subject of 
the curriculum. The long distances covered by the inspec- 
tors on their tours poses a problem which cannot be over- 
come by the existing transport facilities alone. 

Inspectors, like all other educational personnel, are 
appointed by the Civil Service Committee of the province 
upon the recommendation of the Nazir of Education. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary educational facilities exist on a limited scale 
in the provinces of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania. Primary 
education covers a six-year course. The regulations fix the 
entrance age at 6 years, but admission up to the age of 10 
is tolerated. The average age of admission of pupils is 7. 
There exists, especially in the remote rural areas, a 
number of incomplete primary schools, providing instruc- 
tion through the first four years only. Transfer facilities are 
provided to enable pupils to complete their primary course 
at other schools, many of which, especially in Cyrenaica and 
Fezzan, have boarding sections. The present trend is to 
transform these incomplete schools into full primary schools. 
On successfully completing the primary school, a pupil 


is awarded the primary school certificate which enables him 
to enrol in one of the following schools: (a) the two-year 
lower secondary school followed by the three-year upper 
secondary school; (b) the primary teacher training college 
with its four-year course; or (c) the three-year occupational 
school for handicrafts, or the clerical and technical centre. 
On finishing the lower secondary level a pupil may proceed 
to the three-year technical school or the four-year training 
college for lower secondary teachers. Students with the 
secondary school certificate may enrol in the College of 
Arts and Education or pursue their higher studies abroad. 

The school year usually begins in the second half of 
September and ends early in June; every Friday is a holiday. 
Tn addition an average of 25 days during the school year are 
holidays, the number varying according to the dates of the 
Moslem feasts. There are usually 208 school days per year. 

The number of school days per week is six. School starts 
at 8.30 a.m. and ends at 2 p.m. 

The primary school curriculum is drawn up by the 
Minister of Education in conjunction with the Higher 
Council of Education. 

The number of lessons per week (each lesson lasts 
45 minutes) in primary schools is shown in the following 
standard time-table: 


Grade 


Subject. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 

Koran and religion . . . E OAE. WEN ЭК. ЖИ.) 
Arabic . Heec pce 12 12 z Н $ d 
Singing and music . . . = — 
Arithmetic . . 6:56:16. 6. 15:18 
Practical geometry — — — — 1 1 
History and civics = — 1 2 2 3 
Geography ." .— 2 L1. — — 2 2 2 2 
Elementary natural science — . 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Hygiene poi. Tide === 1 1 
Drawing ЕПТ 3 3 2 2 2 2 
Gardening and/or home 

economics am Bi AG ya: og v AMET 
Physical education Ё PAOLO 1640 1670016 
Tata a ea ds lio. 36 36 36 36 36 36 
— A U m n RE. 


Promotion from the first to the second primary class 
takes place on the basis of a report prepared by the class 
teachers and approved by the head teacher. Thereafter, 
promotion is made on the basis of the marks obtained by 
the pupil each year; the total pass mark being calculated 
in the proportions of 25 per cent for the year's work and 
75 per cent for the end of year (шаш m success- 
fully completing the primary school are awarded a primary 
ol [шли ados а entitles them tobe admitted 
to the secondary academic or technical establishments. 

There are training colleges for primary school teachers 
in Tripolitania and Cyrenaica for men and women. Courses 
are of four years’ duration and students are recruited from 
primary school leavers by means of an entrance examination 
and a selection committee. The girls’ training colleges have 
two streams: selected girls go in for an intensive training 
course while others follow a more general course similar to 
that of secondary schools. Lower secondary teachers follow 
a four-year course after completing the lower secondary 


school. 
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The teacher training colleges are each supervised by a 
board of management composed of officials of the provincial 
department of education, and representatives of the Nazirate 
of Finance of the province, the Federal Director-General of 
Education, the Unesco Mission in Libya and the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Libya. The boards meet under the 
chairmanship of the respective Nazir of Education. Matters 
concerning the appointment, transfer and termination of 
the teaching staff have to be referred to the Civil Service 
Committee of the province. Most of the colleges are boarding 
establishments. Tuition and lodging is free. Trainees have 
to serve in public schools, after йш. for a minimum 
period of six years. 

Primary school teachers are almost all Libyans. At the 
post-primary level the Government relies on teachers 
recruited from other Arab countries, mostly from Egypt 
and from among the Arab refugees from Palestine. The 
monthly salary of a primary school teacher starts at 
£L18.833 per month and ends at £L36.250. The starting 
salary of head teachers is around £L40.250 but varies 
according to their previous records. 

In a comparatively short space of time Libya has evolved 
the main lines of its educational system and policy. The 
problems of full implementation remain vast, however, the 
main limitation being an economic one. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Source. Nazirates of Education. Tripolitania and Cyrenaica 
Provinces. 


Statistical summary, 1952-56. In the school year 1956/57 
total enrolment in educational institutions of all levels 
amounted to more than 85,000 students. This represented 
approximately 8 per cent of the total population. More than 
92 per cent of this school-going population were pupils in 
primary schools; about 5 per cent were in general secondary 
schools; over 2.5 per cent were in secondary vocational and 
teacher training schools; and the remainder were 71 students 
attending the Univesity of Libya. 

The proportion of female students was more than 17 per 
cent in primary schools; 2 per cent in general secondary 
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The Constitution and its expression in administrative 
terms in the 1952 Education Act indicate the principal 
goals of educational effort in the provinces, namely to 
generalize primary and secondary schooling and to expand 
vocational and teacher training. Higher education is the 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

A Libyan university with the College of Arts and Edu- 
cation as its nucleus was established at Benghazi in 1956. 
Three other colleges of science, law and commerce are 
expected to be started during 1957. 

Side by side with this development, fundamental and 
adult education programmes have been implemented, 
mostly in the Province of Fezzan. 
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STATISTICS 


schools; 9 per cent in vocational schools; 17 per cent in 
teacher training colleges (secondary level), and for this year 
under review айсы were no female students attending the 
university. The teaching staff in primary schools num- 
bash Ip 2,600 and the pupil-teacher ratio 
was 31. 

Compared with 1952/53, but excluding data for the Pro- 
vince of Fezzan which is known for 1956 only, the enrolment 
in primary schools had increased by 55 per cent; in general 
secondary schools it had increased more than four times; 
in vocational schools by more than 100 per cent; and in 
teacher training colleges there was almost a three-fold 
increase. It may be noted that in each level the enrolment 
of female students had increased considerably. (See Table.) 


LIBYA 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1952-56 


Level of education and type of institution Балана запой 
Female Total Female 
Primary 
Primary schools, Tripolitania . . . . . . . , 1956/57 219 1353 РР 46 299 8 079 
Ргішагу schools, Cyrenaica > a-i ia Е 1956/57 154 1 083 pm 28 706 5377 
Primary schools, Fossan. . . . . Оа 1956/57 45 130 = 3819 297 
Total. © AI 1956/57 418 2566 ... 78 824 13 753 
we ae Pond 1955/56 334 1997 A 62 160 10 930 
53 о ue dr tnl A 1954/55 285 1726 eae 54 272 8 963 
ш. . + S Уи et ee 1953/54 244 1509 ... 46 536 7193 
a eee ee e 1952/53 208 1252 so 41 118 5599 
Secondary 
General 
Preparatory and secondary schools, Tripolitania . . . . 1956/57 24 222 vs 3109 28 
Preparatory and secondary schools, Cyrenaica. . . . . 1956/51 10 81 kd 1070 56 
Preparatory and secondary schools, Fezzan . . . . 4 1956/57 1 2 Jes 50 — 
Total .. .' у eee ee NS 1956/57 35 305 ... 4229 84 
e 3 SR do ri 1955/56 23 213 К 3 288 45 
` das бе {чан AMET e rc re en 1954/55 12 189 ... 2405 29 
а= 4\4 Quis туо э ouis 1953/54 12 111 ТЯ 1 603 18 
wd . apes fo Gal c 1952/53 9 83 ... 983 16 
Vocational 
Vocational schools, Tripolitania < . í + + + + . 1956/57 4 53 one 517 — 
Vocational schools, Cyrenaica . . . . . . . € 1956/57 3 32 356 19 
Total... .., «5. ai пао кал E 1956/57 7 85 ... 873 79 
ө ож, эор э зш: cac SSS erra 1955/56 1 15 ... 753 74 
"PLUS SO Rs a EE 1954/55 7 69 . 583 21 
н л oe n. a bia Qi 1953/54 7 63 . 530 18 
Emme mmm mme P 1952/53 1 38 399 2 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges, Tripolitania your (U98012 a 1956/57 2 1120 210 
Teacher training colleges, С; айа. OA pneu ау 1956/57 2 180 14 
Total . 3 se а, ae "uu al aG: 1956/57 4 1300 224 
wo e eti S а SPM i aa A 2 1955/56 3 1119 187 
a: EAM 1954/55 4 870 210 
^ . E ` af Pay 1953/54 4 677 284 
” 8 a . 1952/53 4 467 176 
Higher 
University of Lib; 
Total 9 í is * "dut 2x 1956/57 1 10 ... тл = 
MMR ome Аи Ps 1955/56 1 s m: 33 f 
—————————————e 


1. Tripolitania and Cyrenaica only. 2. College of Arts and Education, established in December 1955. 
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LIECHTENSTEIN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 15,000. 

Total area: 61 square miles; 157 square kilometres. 

Population density: 265 per square mile; 96 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 18.3, 


HISTORICAL 


Compulsory education in Liechtenstein is governed by the 
School Law of 20 September 1929. The curricula currently 
in use were prescribed by a decree of 1948. In 1956 the 
basic School Law was amended in the light of the changes 
which had occurred since 1929. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The highest educational authority is the State Educational 
Council (Landesschulrat) consisting of five members who 
serve for a period of four years. The council is charged with 
administering and superintending the whole educational 
system, without prejudice to the rights of the Catholic 
Church in matters of religious instruction. All educational 
theory and practice are guided by the principles of the 
church. 


Constitutional basis. The following articles of the Consti- 
tution (5 October 1921) relate to education: 

"Schooling and education are a particular concern of the 
State and must be so organized as to give young people, 
through the joint efforts of the family, the school and the 
church, a sound religious grounding, a patriotic outlook and 
training for a career? (Article 15). 

‘All schooling and education shall be under the super- 
vision of the State, subject to the church's rights in matters 
of doctrine. 

‘Schooling shall be compulsory for all. 

‘The State shall ensure that compulsory primary ele- 
mentary education of satisfactory standard is available in 
the publicly managed schools free of charge. 

*Religious instruction is the responsibility of ministers 
of religion. 

*No person may permit children for whom he or she is 
responsible to leave school before attaining the level of 
ое prescribed for public primary schools’ (Article 

“The State shall maintain and promote continuation 
classes (Fortbildungsschulen), modern secondary schools 
(Realschulen) and training in domestic economy, agriculture 
and trades. 

“Tt shall assist poor but gifted students to attend places 
of higher education by the provision of such grants-in-aid 
as may be needful’ (Article 17). 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Swiss franc = 0.23 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Commissariat of Education, Vaduz, in October 
1956. 


Aims. In nursery schools, teaching is carried on by qualified 
staff whose concern is to secure the balanced development 
of the child, bring out his personal aptitudes and arouse a 
taste for life in a community. 

The aims of primary schooling are to provide the child, 
through an education inspired by religious principles, with a 
solid basis of practical knowledge which will enable him to 
discharge effectively the functions which will fall to him in 
later life. 

The aim of the continuation classes (Fortbildungsschule) 
is to consolidate the knowledge the pupil has already 
acquired and to prepare him for his tasks as an adult. 


Compulsory education. Schooling is free of charge and 
compulsory from the age of six years and four months 
throughout the eight years of the public primary school 
(Volksschule) course. Thereafter pupils take supplementary 
classes in two successive winters, in which boys are trained 
in agriculture and girls in elementary handicrafts and home- 
craft. Since 1955 the agricultural continuation classes for 
boys have been expanded into ‘general culture” continu- 
ation courses (allgemeine Fortbildungsschule). 


Finance. The State pays teachers? salaries, finances the 
school medical and dental services, grants subventions for 
the construction of new school buildings and for structural 
alterations to those already in service, and gives financial 
assistance to provide school equipment for needy children. 

The municipality is responsible for the construction and 
maintenance of school buildings, for equipment and supply. 
and for the provision of accommodation for teachers. 


Supervision and control. A Director of Education (Schul- 
kommissar), appointed for a term of six years, is responsible 
for carrying out the instructions of the State Council, for 
seeing that the school laws are implemented and for the 
inspection of all schools. 

At the local level, direct control of education is exercised 
by the municipal school council, consisting of five members 
holding office for four years under the chairmanship of the 
parish priest. This body sees to the carrying out of the 
directives received from the central authorities. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 683 shows the structure of education 
at all levels. 
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Fortbildungsschule 


Fortbildungsschule: part-time vocational 
training school offering winter courses 
in agriculture for boys, and domestic 
subjects for girls. 


GLOSSARY 


höhere Téchterschule: general secondary 
school for girls. 

Kinderschule: pre-primary school. 

Realschule: lowergeneral secondary school. 


secondary school with commercial bias. 


A. Upper secondary education at the 
Lyzeum, and university education 


Gymnasium: general secondary school. 
wirtschaftliche 


Volksschule: primary school. 
Mittelschule: 


abroad. 
vocational 


Pre-primary schools. Pre-primary schooling is provided by 
municipal kindergartens (Kinderschulen). Children usually 
enter these schools at about 4 years of age but attendance 
is not compulsory. 


Primary education. There is only one type of primary 
school, the eight-class Volksschule. The school year consists 
of not less than 38 weeks of full-time instruction, each week 
comprising 10 half-day’s instruction of three hours each 
(two hours only during the first year). 

The 1948 decree on the primary school curriculum lays 
down the hours of work for classes and the time to be given 
to the several subjects for each year of study. The decree 
also sets out in detail the targets to be attained at the end 
of each school year. Public oral and written examinations 
are held at the end of the school year and at these the local 
education authorities are required to be represented. 


Welfare services. Liechtenstein has school medical and 
dental services and an anti-tuberculosis service. Since 
1 January 1957 pupils are required to present themselves 
for periodical examination of eyes and ears. 

Vocational guidance services also are included in the 
primary education system. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


These can be summarized as follows: (a) to facilitate more 
thorough work by reducing the number of subjects; (b) to 
reduce the size of over-large classes; (c) to improve teaching 
materials; (d) to raise the general standard of instruction 
by arranging training courses for serving school teachers. 
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Sources. Liechtenstein. Commissariatof Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55 
there were 2,119 pupils enrolled in primary schools and 
continuation courses, of whom 52 per cent were girls. The 
four secondary schools were attended by 408 pupils, of 
whom 44 per cent were girls. Total teaching staf of 94 
teachers included 30 women. Between 1950 and 1954, 
enrolment in primary schools increased by 13 per cent, and 
in secondary schools by 44 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. From 1930 till 1946, the total 
primary school enrolment fluctuated roughly between 1,400 
and 1,500. Since 1946 it has increased steadily to over 1,900. 
This level of enrolment represents a ratio of 70 or more in 
relation to the estimated child population 5-14 years old. 
Education is compulsory through the eight years of the 
primary school course, but children may enter a secondary 
school two or three years before completing the primary 
course. The pupil-teacher ratio dropped from 40 to 35 
during the period 1930-39, remained at 33 or 34 most of 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Landes-Gesetzblatt, Jahrgang 1947, Nr. 29, 11. November 1947, 
1 p. Vaduz. 

——. ‘Gesetz vom 22. November 1956 iiber die Abánderung des 
Schulgesetzes vom 9. November 1929”. Liechtensteinisches 
Landes-Gesetzblatt, Jahrgang 1956, Nr. 17, 10. Dezember 1956. 
4 p. Vaduz. 


STATISTICS 


the years between 1940 and 1949, but seems to be rising 
again in the latest years. (See Table 3.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
1954 amounted to 675,800 Swiss francs, averaging about 
48 francs per inhabitant. Of this amount, 72 per cent was 
spent for primary education, 19 per cent for secondary 
education, 4 per cent for subsidies to private schools, 3 per 
cent for central administration and the rest for other current 
expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Swiss francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Totalexpenditure . . | . у - 675 800 
Central administration . . , , , 19 600 

imary education . Hr RR 485 000 
Secondary education o 128 000 
Subsidies to private education we 25 000 
Other current expenditure . . чыч 18 200 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of AA Prodent enrolled 
eens Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Primary schools, public, . . . 1954/55 14 55 16 1918 998 
Primary continuation courses, public*, 1954/55 ashe 7 5 201 111 
OM A Дл. 1954/55 *14 62 21 2119 1109 
- 1953/54 114 60 22 2107 1094 
a 1952/53 "14 59 22 2038 1060 
” 1951/52 "14 58 22 2015 1039 
» 1950/51 14 ... ite 1873 974 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools, TELE) ar een rs Ne fn 1954/55 2 13 2 209 84 
Secondary school for boys, private* 5 1954/08 T 12 — 103 = 
Secondary school for girls, private 1954/55 1 1 7 96 96 
Total . af RIS and: 1954/55 4 32 9 408 180 
woe Е ES 1953/54 4 31 9 326 133 
” . 1952/53 4 29 9 281 107 
" 1951/52 4 30 9 280 hoc 
» Б СДР: 1950/51 4 ... Sih 283 101 


E aot id vocational training: agriculture for boys, domestic science 
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Primary schools only. 
. Commercial training is also given, 


LUXEMBOURG 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: ELEMENTARY PRIMARY SCHOOLS (Volksschulen)* 


— S A ii; — 


Teachers Pupils Estimated 
Year Schools 2 ы child population ernie 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) C eno sanan > ratio 
1930 14 31 43 1471 40 
1931 14 38 42 1485 39 
1932 14 38 39 1484 39 1.49 2.00 74 
1933 14 39 4l 1518 39 
1934 14 39 38 1487 38 
1935 14 39 38 1462 37 
1936 14 40 43 1455 36 
1937 14 40 43 1443 36 1.45 2.01 72 
1938 14 41 39 1465 36 
1939 14 4l 39 1430 35 
1940 14 42 38 1419 34 
1941 14 42 38 1425 34 
1942 14 42 38 1409 34 141 2,01 70 
1943 14 42 38 1389 33 
1944 14 42 36 1399 33 
1945 14 42 36 1444 34 
1946 14 43 35 1502 35 
1947 14 45 38 1568 35 1.54 2.20 70 
1948 14 47 38 1573 33 
1949 14 47 34 1601 34 
1950 14 50 34 1658 33 
1951 14 52 33 1790 34 
1952 14 52 33 1838 35 1.83 2.56 71 
1953 14 53 32 1928 36 
1954 14 55 29 1918 35 


1, Not including primary continuation courses (Fortbildungsschulen). 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 309,000. 

Total area: 998 square miles; 2,586 square kilometres. 

Population density: 310 per square mile; 119 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 13.3. 

National income (1955 estimate): 14,400 million francs. 


HISTORICAL 


The school law of 10 August 1912 on the organization of 
primary education makes attendance at a primary school 
compulsory, prescribes a general programme for primary 


LUXEMBOURG 


Official exchange rate: 1 Luxembourg franc = 1 Belgian franc 
= 0.02 U.S. dollar. 
School year: 1 September to late July (44 weeks). 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco in June 1956. 


education and rules for its supervision, and lays down the 
training requirements and conditions of appointment for 


teaching posts. 
A Grand Ducal Decree of 25 May 1945 fixes the length 


of compulsory school attendance at eight consecutive years 
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and authorizes local government authorities to extend it 
for a half or a full year. 

The primary education programme of studies was 
amended by a ministerial order of 30 December 1946. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Education is dealt with under Article 23 of the Constitution, 
which reads: 

“The State shall ensure that every Luxembourg subject 
receives primary education, which shall be compulsory and 
free of charge. Medical aid and welfare will be regulated by 
statute. 

‘The State shall establish centres of secondary education 
and any necessary courses in higher education. It shall also 
establish free vocational courses. 

“The methods of financing public education and the parti- 
culars of its supervision by the central and local Govern- 
ment authorities shall be determined by statute, as shall 
all matters relating to the education of and the establish- 
ment of a fund for specially gifted children. 

‘All Luxembourg citizens are at liberty to c out their 
studies either in the Grand Duchy or abroad and to attend 
the university of their choice consistently with the pro- 
visions of the law on the conditions of admission to appoint- 
ments and the practice of certain professions," 


Aims 


According to Article 22 of the School Law: ‘The purpose 
of school education is to impart to children such knowledge 
as is necessary and useful to them, to develop their intel- 
lectual powers and to train them in the practice of all the 
Christian, civic and social virtues.’ 


Compulsory education 


Education is compulsory for all. Its duration was increased 
to eight consecutive years by the Grand Ducal Decree of 
25 May 1945, which also empowered the local Government 
authorities to extend it for a further half or full year at 
their discretion. These provisions apply to children from 
the age of 6, who must accordingly first attend a primary 
school proper and then either go on to a secondary school 
after the sixth or seventh year in primary or take the upper 
primary course after the seventh year. 

On completion of compulsory full-time attendance at age 
14, there are two years of compulsory continuation edu- 
cation, during which pupils have to attend one of the 
following: a six-monthly cours postscolaire for two after- 
noons a week over a period of two years; or—if the numbers 
are insufficient for the holding of such courses to be practi- 
cable—the eighth primary class or lower if necessary, for a 
period of six months; or the ninth year primary class, where 
this is compulsory; or an equivalent or more advanced 
educational course (higher primary school, school of 
domestic science, vocational, trade or seconda school). 

The Education Act of 1912 (Articles 6, 7 and 8) confirms 
the rule of compulsory school attendance and provides for 
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cases of legitimate absence and exemptions. The regularity 
of school attendance is checked by means of monthl 
returns of absences made out by the teacher and forwarded 
to the local administration and the inspector. After two 
warnings to the person responsible, any further unjustified 
absence results in the institution of legal proceedings by the 
local administration or the inspector. The penalties are, 
generally speaking, effective. Article 2 of the Education 
Act excuses from school children suffering from a serious 
physical handicap and prohibits attendance by mentally 
handicapped children. 

Primary and continuation education and compulsory 
vocational training are free of charge. 


Finance 


Public education is financed partly by the State and partly 
by the local government authorities. 

The teaching staff in primary and upper primary schools 
is paid as to two-thirds by the State and as to one-third 
by the local government authority. The construction, 
maintenance and fitting out of school buildings is the 
responsibility of the local authorities, who however receive 
for the purpose a State subvention for an amount determined 
annually by the Finance Act. The local authority provides 
necessitous children with books and school supplies free of 
charge. 

Private schools at all levels, in so far as they provide 
spasial educational facilities, receive a block grant from the 

tate. 

The Ministries of Public Works, Agriculture, Justice, 
Social Welfare and the Interior also contribute to the 
financing of education under various heads. 

Fees are payable by parents of children who attend a 
private school. 


Supervision 


The supervision of primary education is carried out: (a) At 
the local government leve by the local government author- 
ity and the local school board (commission scolaire locale). 
The latter consists of the mayor, a representative of the 
Church, and from one to three other members. It is re- 
sponsible for ensuring regular attendance and observance 
of school hours and it notifies the local authority of any 
work required on buildings or equipment. (b) At national 
level by the Government and, under its instructions, by the 
Education Commission and the inspectorate. The Education 
Commission gives its opinion on questions of principle and 
of general interest; it reports to the Government on such 
reforms as it may deem necessary and desirable and on such 
abuses or breaches of regulations as may have been notified 
to it. It approves books for adoption as school textbooks., 
The staff of the inspectorate consists of a principal inspector 
and six to eight inspectors, of whom one or more are women 
specially responsible for the supervision of nursery schools 
and girls’ schools, 

Private primary schools are subject to inspection by the 
same authorities as are responsible for the supervision of 
public education at the national level. 

Inspection of religious instruction in schools at all levels 
is the province of the denominational clergy. 
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Among schools coming under other ministries may be 
mentioned: the public orphanages which are a joint com- 
mitment with the Ministry of Social Welfare; special schools 
and apprentice schools for delinquent and maladjusted 
children (boys and girls), which come under the Ministry 
of Justice; the agricultural school (for boys) and the agri- 
cultural domestic science school (for girls) which come under 
the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Under the principal inspector there is only one grade of 
inspector for all primary and senior primary schools, public 
or private. Candidates wishing to take the inspectors’ 
examination must produce proof of possession of the higher 
primary teacher’s certificate, not less than five years’ 
teaching experience in primary education establishments, 
and attendance at university courses during six semesters. 
There is no special training course for school inspectors. 
Appointments are made by the Head of the State. 

Health conditions in schools are supervised by the local 
education board and by inspecting physicians under the 
orders of the Ministry of Public Health. The medical 
inspection service likewise passes the plans for new school 
buildings. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 689 shows the structure of the 
Luxembourg education system at all levels. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education for children between the ages of 4 
and 6 is given in nursery schools or kindergartens. The 
establishment and upkeep of these is a charge upon the 
local government authority which likewise appoints and 
pays the mistresses. 

The internal organization of pre-primary schools set up 
by the local government authority must be approved by 
the Ministry of Education which also supervises them 
through the inspectors of primary education. There is no 
official curriculum at the pre-primary level. The Froebel 
system is being increasingly replaced by Montessori methods. 

The award of the kindergarten teachers’ diploma is by 
examination following two years’ special study. By way of 
preparation, a number of private institutions offer courses 
on Christian doctrine, the French and German languages, 
arithmetic, educational methods, health and hygiene, physi- 
cal training and music, handwork and practical instruction. 


Primary schools 


All primary schools, in town and country, offer an eight- 
year course; a few offer a nine-year course. 

In addition to the primary schools there are the higher 
primary schools with a three-year course corresponding to 
the eighth and ninth years of the primary course, plus a 
tenth year. Admission to these schools is by examination. 

here are continuation classes for boys and girls between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who are not pursuing any other form 
of study, held during two consecutive winter semesters 
(terms) and comprising two periods of three hours each per 
week, The education they provide is general, with varying 


Stress on particular subjects according to region. The 
courses are the same for all children regardless of sex, 
religion or race. 

There are special classes in a number of towns for retarded 
children. 

The State maintains a Deaf-Mutes Institute and an 
Institute for the Blind. Instruction for backward children 
is provided in a private institute under State supervision. 

The primary school course is divided into four stages or 
degrés (lower, middle, upper and fourth), each of two years’ 
duration. 

The average number of pupils per teacher is 30. Splitting 
of classes is compulsory when the number exceeds 50 but 
in practice this is done when the number rises above 40. 

Small schools form 30 per cent of the total number of 
schools. The Ministry of Education is at pains to preserve 
these schools for their value as centres of village life, even 
if the number of pupils is as low as only seven or so. When 
a school has to be closed, the Ministry contributes to the 
transport costs of the pupils. 

The school year is 44 weeks. The first term begins on 
1 September and ends on 24 December with holidays from 
25 December to 2 January. The second term begins on 2 
(or 3) January and ends four days before Easter. The Easter 
holidays cover the three days preceding Easter and continue 
until Low Sunday. The third term begins on the Monday 
following Low Sunday and ends on the last Saturday but 
one in July. Holidays are from the penultimate Sunday in 
July to the beginning of September (six weeks). 

Pupils are free on Sunday and for two afternoons per 
week (Tuesday and Thursday, or Wednesday and Saturday 
in some places). The normal school week is of 31 hours 
duration with six hours work and 35 minutes recreation 
on the four full working days and three hours work plus 
20 minutes recreation on the other two. 


Curriculum and methods. The latest programme of studies 
dates back to 1947. It represents a simplification of the 
earlier programme, with less overcrowding and a better 
distribution of subjects. The general policy is that the child 
should be placed in direct contact with the world so that 
he may acquire a taste for accurate observation and be led 
on to want to learn and understand, and that his character 
should be so moulded that he can face the difficulties of life. 
The programme is also designed to provide a window on 
to international life. The scheme of studies in primary 
schools is bilingual. German is taught from the first year 
and French from the second. 

The primary course comprises the following MET 
subjects: рапа and moral instruction; German; French; 
arithmetic; elementary science; elements of Luxembourg’s 
national history; elementary geography; drawing; singing; 
gymnastics and school games. Girls are also taught needle- 
work and elementary homecraft. The local government 
authority can, with government approval, introduce 
additional subjects into this programme in the light of 
local needs. 

The curriculum is the same for town and country schools, 
Teachers are at liberty to select the method they prefer. 
In the teaching of languages, a modified direct method is 
normally used. Observation is given priority over study 
from books. 
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Curricula and textbooks in private schools must be 
identical with those used in the State system. 


Examination system. The promotion of pupils from one class 
to the next depends on the results obtained throughout the 
whole academic year. Pupils are only kept back if they have 
failed to secure a pass in two main subjects (French, German, 
arithmetic). The inspector may review the teacher’s de- 
cisions. 

Written and oral examinations are held every term. 

Pupils on the point of leaving school who have done 
satisfactory work either for a full year or for two winter 
semesters in the upper division of the primary school 
receive the primary school leaving certificate. This is 
awarded by the school board on the recommendation of the 
teacher, subject to approval by the local inspector. 

To go on to a secondary school pupils must pass an 
entrance examination. 

Teachers keep registers in which they enter pupils’ results 
and any absences; the terminal bulletin is an extract of 
this. The school also keeps medical and physical records 
made out by the school doctor. 


Teaching staff. To qualify for a teaching appointment in a 


Teachers for all primary schools, public and private, are 
trained in the State teacher training schools (four-year 
course) to which entrance is by competitive examination, 
candidates being required to have done three years’ 
secondary education. 

Teachers are expected to attend local lectures organized 
by the inspector. Correspondence courses are held for 
candidates for the teachers’ certificate. A proportion of 
teachers attend seminars or vacation courses abroad. 

All appointments to a post of government teacher are 
provisional over a period which in practice does not exceed 
two years. Retirement is optional from the age of 60 and 
compulsory at 65. Female teachers may retire at 55, 
Teachers are automatically members of the Civil Servants’ 
and State Employees’ Sickness Fund. 

Tt is to the local government authority that a teacher 
submits his resignation on appointment—provisionally—to 
another post. The same authority has power to withold 
confirmation of provisional appointments or—though this 
is very rare—to dismiss a teacher whose appointment 
has been confirmed. Appointments and dismissals decided 
on by the local government authority do not however 
become effective until approved by the Minister of Edu- 
cation. In towns with more than one school transfers are 


public or private primary school, applicants must be of 
Luxembourg nationality, be not less than 19 years of age 
and satisfy specific professional standards. There is no post 


of primary school principal. 


Public primary school teachers are appointed by the local 
Government authority and confirmed by the Minister of 
Education. Private schools choose their own teaching staff. 


district. 


effected in accordance with rules which vary according to 


Teachers are graded in four categories: (a) holders of the 


provisional teacher’s certificate, the brevet provisoire 


(awarded on conclusion of the teacher training course), 
who are authorized to teach for a period of five years; 
(b) holders of the brevet d'aptitude pédagogique, who are 


WU si ЕПП Ч\н з дийн o з 


classe de préapprentissage: pre-vocational 
training class. 

cours ménagers: vocational training courses 
in home economics. 

cours pour gardes-malades: vocational 
training courses in nursing. 

cours supérieurs: see under *Higher Edu- 
cation’ below. 

cours supérieurs agricoles: 6-month courses 
of advanced training in agriculture for 
students with at least 5 years’ practical 
Experience after leaving the école agri- 
cole. 

cours techniques supérieurs: upper voca- 
tional secondary courses of technical 
studies, 

école agricole: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

école d'accouchement: vocational training 
school of midwifery. 

écoles d'artisans: lower vocational second- 
ary school of technical studies. 

école des mines: vocational training school 
of mining. 

école maternelle: pre-primary school (nurs- 
ery school or kindergarten) at which 
attendance is voluntary. 

école ménagère agricole: vocational training 
school of rural home economics. 
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école primaire: primary school, 

école primaire supérieure: literally, higher 
primary school; equivalent to a lower 
general secondary school with practical 
bias. 

écoles commerciales: vocational secondary 
schools of commerce. 

écoles ménagères: vocational secondary 
schools of home economics. 

écoles professionnelles et centres d'enseigne- 
ment professionnel: part-time vocational 
training schools, compulsory for pupils 
not enrolled in full-time schools, provi- 
ding theoretical training for apprentices 
in trade and industries. 

enseignement classique (garçons): general 
secondary education (boys) with com- 
pulsory Latin and optional Greek. 

enseignement moderne (garçons): general 
secondary education (boys) without 
Latin. 

enseignement secondaire (jeunes filles): 
general secondary education (girls) with 
course including the study of Latin 
(section latine) or course emphasizing 
modern languages (section langues mo- 
dernes). 

enseignement normal: teacher education, 
including a course for teachers in pri- 


mary schools (personnel enseignant pri- 
maire) and kindergarten teachers (таї- . 
tresses de jardin d'enfants). 

études post-primaires; post-primary studies. 

Grand Séminaire: see under “Higher 
Education’ below. P. 

maitresses de jardin d'enfants: see enseigne- 
ment normal. 

Personnel enseignement primaire: see en- 
seignement normal. 

section langues modernes: see enseignement 
secondaire (jeunes filles). 

section latine: see enseignement secondaire 
(jeunes filles). 

stage pratique: period of practical training 
in trade or industry. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Etudes supérieures à l'étranger: higher 
education abroad. 

cours supérieurs: post-secondary courses, 
equivalent to one year of university 
studies, leading to various professions 
including secondary teaching. 

Grand Séminaire: Catholic theological 
seminary. 


LUXEMBOURG 


Ecole 
maternelle 


Classe de ргё- 


Etudes post- 
primaires 


Cours pour Ecole 
igardes-malodes d'accouchement 


Ecole ménagére 
agricole 


Ecoles professionnelles et 
centres d'enseignement. professionnel 


classique (garcons) EN 
Ve 5 6 7 
4 5 6 7 


Maitresses de jardin d'enfants 
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entitled to make teaching their permanent profession; 
c) holders of the continuation teaching certificate; and 
d) holders of the upper primary teachers certificate. These 
certificates are awarded by special examination. Possession 
of the first two is a sina qua non. 

There are both primary school teachers and upper 
primary school teachers, the latter being holders of. appoint- 
ments in an upper primary school. 

Teachers’ salaries begin at 60,000 Luxembourg francs and 
rise by three successive triennial increments of 8,000 francs, 
five of 6,000 francs and two of 8,000 francs; the maximum 
salary is 130,000 francs. There are also certain family and 
other allowances. The salary scale for senior primary school 
teachers runs from 92,000 francs to 140,000 francs. In the 
case of female teachers, all salaries are reduced by 10 per 
cent. The foregoing figures hold good when the cost of living 

index stands at 100. At the date of writing (1956) it is 120. 


Welfare services 


Additional medical and welfare services are provided by 
public service organizations such as the Red Cross and the 
League against Tuberculosis, and by the welfare workers 
of metalworking companies, the railways, ete. 

The Ministry of Health arranges for X-ray examinations 
for pupils; teachers may likewise avail themselves. 

In towns of any size, there are school dental services, 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Luxembourg. Ministry of Education and Central 
Statistical Office. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were over 40,000 pupils enrolled in schools for full. 
time instruction, accounting for 13 per cent of the total 
population. Girls made up about 49 per cent of the total 
enrolment in primary schools, 47 per cent in schools at the 
secondary level. Compared with 1950, there was a slight 
decrease in primary school enrolment, more than offset by 
substantial increases in pre-primary and secondary school 
enrolment. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that total enrol- 
ment in public primary and higher primary schools had 
heen on the increase between 1930 and 1935, but has been 
generally decreasing since 1936. Considering that primary 
education is compulsory for all children 6 to 14 years old, 
the decreasing enrolment mainly reflects the declining birth 
rate after 1930. The primary schools, including upper 
primary courses, vary in length from 8 to 10 years, but 
children may enter a secondary or vocational school after 
completing 6 or 7 years of primary school. This explains 
in part why the average primary enrolment ratio remains 
between 77 and 72. The proportion of women teachers has 
remained almost constant at 50 per cent, while the enrol- 
ment of girls has been between 48 and 49 per cent through- 
out the period covered. The average pupil-teacher ratio 
has been 30 or less in recent years. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In the case of pre-primary education, consideration is being 
given to raising the training requirement for kindergarten 
mistresses to three years’ special study, following three years 
of secondary schooling. 

At the primary school level, studies and experiments are 
in progress with a view to prolonging compulsory education 
to nine years, by combining the seventh, eighth and ninth 
years of primary education so as to form a course to be 
known as the fourth stage, serving, in some instances, all 
the centres of a given region in common. The aim is to pro- 
vide more suitable instruction for pupils who are finishing 
their primary school education before they start training 
for a trade or handicraft. 

With regard to teacher training, a draft law is in existence 
requiring prospective teachers to have taken the full 
secondary education course plus two years’ special theo- 
retical and practical training. 
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STATISTICS 5 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954, excluding expenditure for central administration, 
amounted to 244 million Luxembourg francs, being about 
800 francs per inhabitant, or approximately 1.8 per cent 
of the estimated national income. Of this amount, 57 per 
cent was spent for pre-primary and primary education, 
25 per cent for secondary education, 14 per cent for voca- 
tional education and teacher training, and the rest for 
special and adult education. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in thousand Luxembourg francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 1243 932 
Pre-primary and primary education . 138 816 
Secondary education . . . | | 261 380 
Vocational education . . . | ; 32 229 
Teacher training . : | | | ; 2 953 
Higher education Se) sS wir e 25. 
Special education . . . . . ; 6 305 
Adult education . D in 2249 


Subsidies to private education P Dm. — 


1. Not including expenditure for central administration. 
2. Hexen for higher education is included with secondary 
education. 


LUXEMBOURG 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of кеша сна 
Ннса; Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens. . . . . ç 1954/55 1102 102 102 3923 1959 
Private Kindergartens ` spo iet . 1945/55 111 11 11 358 184 
Total. . . А 1954/55 1113 113 u3 4281 2143 
1953/54 1111 111 111 4 298 2133 
” 1952/53 1113 113 113 4117 wee 
” 1951/52 1106 106 106 3 876 ... 
” B 1950/51 1101 101 101 3 393 .. 
Primary 
Public primary schools . 1954/55 11038 1060 538 28 009 13654 
Private primary schools — . 1954/55 123 23 22 737 521 
Public higher primary кош AU ils CA HE 1954/55 124 24 9 656 227 
Total 192 qne EJES yh Y 1954/55 11085 1107 569 29402 14402 
n. — v at eS ee al СА toe ocn 1953/54 11079 1096 561 29 289 14 351 
Pet M n * А роу es 1952/53 11 071 1077 545 29 182 14 362 
СИТНИ ЛИЗ. Ss n 1951/52 11 064 1 073 547 29 362 14 585 
”. $ Тае 1950/51 1991 1064 541 29 897 14 617 
Secondary 
General 
Public classical courses} 5 ok a) ш l, ahua 1954/55 5 1661 — 
Public modern courses + op LS NE 1954/55 4 2237 41 1024 -— 
Public lycées for girls . A 1954/55 2 851 851 
Private Eze schools for gins 3 1954/55 4 751 151 
Total . б 1954/55 15 4 287 1602 
rj SEIT 1953/54 15 3 935 1439 
и 1952/53 15 3 689 1337 
” . 1951/52 15 3 460 1213 
” 1950/51 15 3 344 1 182 
Vocational 
Public vocational schools . . . . . 1... 1954/55 22 31431 3653 
Private vocational schools . . LIT . 1954/55 20 4805 805 
Tetal. соон RNA ANS 1954/55 42 52 236 51458 
A^ . up ie 1953/54 40 52150 51 456 
” САЙ; бк МГ ARS 1952/53 40 see ... 
^ "аф AR 1951/52 40 .. .. 
^ PA а шї | uw ego Eat a sapu Q 1950/51 40 è .. 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools. 2 1954/55 2 Се ay 159 15 
Private teacher ШЕ schools: se ш> бз Өт > 1954/55 4 ds 5 38 38 
Total . pi Per qois eges s 1954/55 6 ... ... 197 113 
noo o a E 2 1953/54 6 vi ‚ 160 89 
xw 4 b 1952/53 6 d 156 87 
cds PL 1951/52 2 u 129 60 
s Pe . . vedo cw 1950/51 2 К> 135 62 
Higher 
Publi iversi 
Total Waw CN FS FE а ч es 1954/55 1 ... ... т 19 
5 š E 1953/54 1 65 14 
” Е ‚ 1952/53 1 85 18 
b uae 1951/52 T 64 4 
” E ALO 1950/51 1 98 ... 


1. Number of classes; no data are available on number of schools. 
2. Not including 59 part-time teachers (20 female). 
3. Not including 2, 638 (585 female) part-time students. 


4, Not including 146 male part-time students. 
5. Not including part-time pupils. 


6. Public schools only. 
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fe ety Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | нш === ен mI PESE 
Special 

School for the deaf . COINS ^ NP 1954/55 1 .. 25 
School for the blind jo ҖЕ ч ethene; oM 1954/55 1 i 4 
School for backward children. , D 8 1954/55 1 125 
School for delinquent children E RI SO 1954/55 š 24 
"Tod... ee SDN Lo SM pay 7 о 1954/55 4 ... 178 
3 Жы аа ҮТ 1953/54 4 55 161 

L att. TEL NUT ET a MOS 1952/53 3 - ... 154 he 

es Pe ae ИО Lo S MIL CE О 1951/52 3 des ... 156 nee 

” Е ess MS O РГ ee 1950/51 3 dete m *150 de 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PuBLIC PRIMARY AND Ніснев Primary Scuoors1 


Teach Pupil Estimated " 
Yes Cana = = dum | ieri | Раа 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 1026 1034 50 33 453 32 
1931 1041 1052 50 35 462 34 

1932 1043 1057 50 35 693 34 35.5 46.7 76 
1933 1053 1063 50 36 439 34 
1934 1064 1074 50 36 555 34 
1s 1076 1 086 50 37 108 34 

93, 1085 1098 50 995 34 
1937 1095 1101 50 37 634 34 31.0 51.3 72 
1938 1102 1121 50 36 370 32 
1939 oad s n. 244 ee 
1945 964 2952 52 228 701 30 
1946 988 1007 51 29 710 30 
1941 984 1008 50 29 374 29 } 29.6 383 77 
1948 996 1997 50 329 610 30 
1949 1014 21012 50 228 216 28 
1950 966 1039 50 29 138 28 
1951 1037 1046 50 28 589 27 
1952 1044 1050 50 28 432 27 28.7 40.0 72 
1953 1050 1067 50 28471 27 
1954 1062 1084 50 28 665 26 


1. Data for private scho. 


pupils 737 (F. 521). 
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ols in 1954 were: schools 23; teachers 23 (Е. 22); 


2. Not including data for higher primary schools. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,058,000. 

Total area: 50,690 square miles; 131,287 square kilometres. 

Population density: 120 per square mile; 46 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 26.9. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1947 census):1 
60.3 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The diversity which has for so long characterized the 
Malayan school system makes it difficult to trace a clear 
line of development in Malayan primary education as a 
whole. The four branches of the school system—English, 
Malay, Chinese and Indian—have had different origins and 
developed along different lines. They vary, not only in the 
language used as medium of instruction (English, Malay, 
Kuo-Yu and Tamil respectively) but in matters of organi- 
zation, curriculum, administration and finance. Govern- 
ment, private and aided schools exist ineach branch, though 
in the Malay branch almost all schools are government. 

The only provision for compulsory education is for Malay 
boys who live within reasonable distance of a school. 
Universal compulsory education was provided for in the 
Education Ordinance, 1952, but it has not been possible to 
implement this provision yet. 

Under the Registration of Schools Ordinance (1920) all 
schools and teachers were required to be registered with the 
Department of Education and thus became subject to some 
official supervision and control. This measure was introduced 
mainly to prevent the use in private establishments of 
insanitary premises and unqualified or undesirable teachers. 
Other reforms have been introduced, but these have usually 
affected only one branch of the school system at a time. 

After the second world war the Government was faced 
with the task of reorganizing and reconstructing the edu- 
cation system, which had been almost completely disrupted 
by the occupation. An official declaration of educational 
policy published in 1947 aimed at the provision of free 
primary education through the mother tongue in Malay, 
Chinese, Tamil and English, with English taught in all 
schools, and with full educational privileges extended to 
girls no less than to boys. 

A Central Advisory Committee on Education was set up 
in 1949 to advise the Government on the general educational 
policy to be adopted. Two bodies were shortly afterwards 
set up to examine and make recommendations on the Malay 
and Chinese branches of the school system; their reports, 
known as the Barnes and Fenn-Wu reports respectively, 
were submitted in 1951 to the Central Advisory Committee. 
The recommendations of the Barnes Report formed the 


1, Including Singapore but excluding nomadic aborigenes. 


National income (1953 estimate): 5,690 million Malayan dollars. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Malayan dollar = 0.33 U.S. dollar. 


Revised by the Department of Education, Kuala Lumpur, in 
May 1956. 


basis of a considerable part of the Education Ordinance of 
1952, which laid down the lines of future educational policy 
for the Federation. 

This Ordinance provides for the free and compulsory 
education of all Malayan children between the ages of 6 
and 12, through the medium of one of the official languages 
of the Federation (English and Malay). This education is 
to be provided in ‘national schools’, using either English 
or Malay as the language of instruction, with the other 
language taught as a subject. The schools are also to teach 
Kuo-Yu and Tamil where there are more than 15 children 
requiring instruction in those languages. The national 
schools are to serve children of all races. 

At present only the English schools, which have a multi- 
racial enrolment and staff, and which in some cases meet 
the language requirements specified in the Ordinance, come 
anywhere near to conforming to the pattern of the national 
school. These schools are not yet able, however, to provide 
free education for all the children enrolled in them. The 
conversion of the existing vernacular schools or their 
replacement by new schools of the national type will be a 
long-term process and there is doubt if the policy of the 
Education Ordinance of 1952 will be adhered to. 

The following account of primary education in Malaya 
will therefore describe the characteristics of the four 
existing branches of the present school system as well as 
those of the new national schools, since the former still 
represent, and will continue for some considerable time to 
represent, the educational facilities actually provided in the 


Federation. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Under the 1948 Constitution, the Federal Legislature has 
power to make laws with respect: to primary, secondary and 
trade school education, to the extent of ensuring a common 
policy and a common system of administration; higher 
education; technical education and training of teachers; 
registration of schools; Federal educational institutions; the 
Malay Textbooks Bureau. 
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Aims 


The Education Ordinance of 1952 states that ‘the aim and 
purpose of the national educational policy of the Federation 
is to achieve a sound education of all children in the 
Federation using in the main, for this purpose, the official 
languages of the Federation and bringing together pupils 
of all races in a national type of school with a Malayan 
orientation.’ (Section 9.) 

‘The statutory system of public education shall be 
organized in three successive stages to be known as primary 
education, secondary education and higher education, and 
shall be designed to contribute towards the spiritual, moral, 
mental and physical development of the community.’ 
(Section 17.) 


Compulsory education 


Provisions for compulsory education are contained in the 
Education Ordinance, but have not yet been put into force 
owing to lack of teachers, accommodation and money. 

While these provisions for compulsory education exist, 
there is at present no occasion for applying them, since the 
demand for schooling still exceeds by far the supply of 
facilities. 


Administrative pattern 


The general pattern of administration is as shown in the 
diagram on page 695. 

The administration of non-government schools varies 
from one type of school to another. Nearly all the non- 
government English-medium schools are conducted by 
mission bodies, which are also responsible for a small 
proportion of Chinese and Indian schools. With the ex- 
ception of two government schools, the majority of Chinese 
Schools are administered by committees of management; 
there are also a few small proprietary establishments. Most 
Indian schools are administered by the owners of estates 
on which the parents of the children are employed; the rest 
are government, committee or mission schools. 


Finance 


Expenditure on education is incurred by the State and 
Settlement Governments as well as by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Funds for this expenditure are made available from 
general revenue, mainly under the estimates of the Edu- 
cation Department but also under other headings such as 
public works, cost of living allowance and so on. Revenue 
for public education is also derived from School fees (which 
are charged in English-medium and Chinese-medium 
Schools) and from education rates raised locally in urban 
areas in six of the States and in both urban and rural 
districts in the two settlements. A certain sum for capital 
outlay on buildings is available under Colonial Development 
and Welfare Funds. A special Education Development 


training and a very limited building programme. 
Unaided private schools draw their revenue entirely from 
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government subsidies, either in the form of a grant-in-aid 
or a per capita grant. 

In order to qualify for government assistance private 
schools have to meet certain minimum requirements with 
regard to premises, administration, teaching staff and 
educational standards. Aided Indian schools must use the 
Tamil medium and must not charge fees. 

Aided English schools receive grants covering teachers' 
salaries at the same rates as in government English schools, 
maintenance costs and part (up to half) of building costs. 
À number of Chinese schools receive per capita grants at 
the rate of $10, $7 or $5 per pupil enrolled. Since 1952, 
however, most of the aided Chinese primary schools receive 
grants-in-aid equivalent to the difference between income 
from approved school fees and teachers’ salaries assessed 
according to qualifications and length of teaching service. 
The Government also provides a number of free places to 
pupils in fee-charging English and Chinese schools. In all 
the Malay and aided Indian schools the Government pays 
for teachers' salaries, furniture, equipment, books and 
stationery. 

While the Education Ordinance of 1952 legislates for the 
provision of free primary education in national schools, fees 
are still charged in the English-medium schools and most 
of the Chinese schools. In government and aided English 
schools fees are charged at the rate of $2.50 a month; fees 
in private English schools vary but are in some cases as 
high as $10 a month. Free places are however generously 
awarded in government-aided schools, and for Malay pupils 
transferred to English from Malay schools through the 
special Malay classes (see below) education is entirely free. 
The two government Chinese schools and about twenty 
others are free. Other Chinese schools charge fees varying 
from $1.50 to $7 a month. Education in all the Malay and 
almost all the Indian schools is free; a few unaided Indian 


schools charge low fees varying from 50 cents to $2 a 
month. 


Supervision and control 


Inspection is carried out by officers of the State and Settle- 
ment Education Departments. Under the Senior Inspector 
9f Schools or Superintendent of Education there may be 
Inspectors of Schools and there are Assistant Inspectors or 
Lady Supervisors of Schools for the Malay, Indian and 
Chinese branches. The staff employed in these duties varies 
considerably in accordance with the extent and the degree 
of development of local education. 

Tn the Malay branch, where the schools are very numerous 
and widely scattered, there is a system of Group and Visiting 
Teachers. The former is an experienced teacher who has in 
his charge a group of schools which he visits and in which 
he teaches, acting as a link with the Assistant Inspector. 
The Visiting Teacher is usually a peripatetic specialist in 
physical training and/or art, handwork or gardening. 


ORGANIZATION 


The types of primary school and their place in the general 
School system may be seen from the diagram on page 697. 
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Pre-primary schools 


The only facilities for pre-primary education in the 
Federation are a few private kindergartens. 


Primary schools 


The primary course provided by all schools covers six years 
for children between the ages of 6 and 12. Until recently 


(Mandarin) as medium of instruction; they are mostly 
non-government establishments provided for the children 
of Chinese communities, and are predominantly urban in 
character. 

Separate schools for boys and girls exist in all four 
branches, especially the English. The majority of vernacular 
Schools are, however, mixed, although it is the policy of the 
Department of Education to set up separate schools for girls 
where numbers justify it. 


the English primary course covered seven years, organized 
in two cycles (2 +5). This has now been reduced to six years 
to conform with the national pattern. Some of the Malay 
and Indian schools still have a seventh standard, but this 
is normally attended only by pupils intending to take up 
teaching or who remain in the schools as pupil-teachers. 
баш Ordinance of 1952 distinguishes two types 
of national primary school, one employing English and the 
other Malay as medium of instructi 
pupils of all races and religions. These schools were intended 
gradually to take the place of the existing English, Malay, 
Indian and Chinese schools, whose distinguishing character- 


The 


istics are briefly as follows: 


The English schools provide both primary and secondary 
education in English for children from all sections of the 
Malayan community. Most of these are urban schools, but 
there has recently been a spread of this type of education 
to rural areas. The Malay schools are mainly rural and 
provide primary education only, through the medium of 
Malay. While open to children of all races these schools are 
in fact rarely attended by non-Malay pupils. However, 
some English schools run ‘special Malay classes’; these are 
two-year intensive courses in English for selected pupils 
who have completed the third or fourth standard in Malay 
schools and who then enter the fifth or sixth standard in 


the English school. 


Indian schools are mostly small primary schools estab- 
lished by estate owners for the children of immigrant Indian 


ion and both enrolling 


from 1 to 6. 


Provision is made in the Education Ordinance for the 
education of mentally and physically handicapped children, 
At present such facilities are made available by the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare in homes for blind and crippled 
children and in one settlement for leper children, Apart 
from these government institutions there are also a few 
homes run by mission bodies, which cater for handicapped 
children. The chief of these is the Saint Nicholas Home for 
blind children, in Penang, which provides an education 
similar to that given in English schools. 

The primary school is divided into standards numbered 


A considerable number of Indian estate schools are one- 


or two-teacher schools. The amalgamation of two or three 
of these into larger units is considered both administratively 
and educationally desirable, but it is rarely possible. 
Schools on different divisions of a single estate are often 
very far apart; on the other hand, neighbouring schools 
often belong to different managements, 

No official distinction is made between urban and rural 
schooling as such. Since, however, the great majority of 
Malay and Indian schools are in rural areas, the curricula 
of these schools tend to have a bias towards practical 
subjects such as handwork, fishing and gardening. 

Most Malayan primary schools have a morning session 


only, generally from 8 a.m. to 1 p-m. As a result of over- 


labourers. Instruction is usually through the Tamil medium, noon. 


but a few school use other languages, 
Malayalam, Punjabi, etc. Chinese schools provide primary, 
and occasionally secondary, education, using Kuo-Yu 


academic secondary school: English as 
medium of instruction, 

agricultural course: vocational training 
school of agriculture for Malays. 

Chinese primary school: primary school 
with Chinese as medium of instruc- 
tion. 

English primary school: primary school 
with English as medium of instruction. 

government training college: teacher train- 
ing school for Malays. 

Indian primary school: primary school 
yith an Indian language as medium of 
instruction. 

junior technical school: vocational second- 

M school for Malays. 
alay primary school: primary school 
with Malay as medium of instruction, 
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such as Telugu, 


GLOSSARY 


middle school: general secondary school in 
two cycles (junior and senior) for 
Chinese pupils. 

national primary school: new type of 
primary school with either English or 
Malay as medium of instruction. 

national secondary school: new type of 
secondary school complementary to 
national primary school. 

Post-primary classes: lower general second- 
ary classes attached to Indian primary 
school, 

Pupil-teacher classes: part-time teacher 
training classes combined with practice 
teaching under direction of headmaster 
(Malay primary schools only). 

vocational secondary school: English as 
medium of instruction. 


crowding some of the larger schools give two sessions, taking 
one set of pupils in the morning and another in the after- 


Curriculum and methods. The primary school curriculum 
varies to some extent from one type of school to another, 


senior normal school: teacher training 
school for Chinese students, 

special Malay course: transition course 
enabling Malay-speaking pupils to 
transfer from Malay to English primary 
school. 

teacher training classes: teacher training 
classes attached to Indian primary 
schools. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University of Malaya. 
B. Technical college. 

C. College of agriculture. 
D. Teacher training college. 
E. Commercial college. 
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the difference lying chiefly in the facilities for language 
instruction and in a greater emphasis on practical subjects 
in the Malay and Indian schools. 

The English school curriculum resembles that prevailing 

in schools in the United Kingdom, duly adapted to the 
Malayan environment. The English medium is used through- 
out, with special emphasis on direct method language 
teaching in the earliest classes because most pupils enter 
the schools without any English. To comply with the 
Education Ordinance, 1952, the curriculum now includes 
the teaching of Malay as a subject from the third year and 
some schools also give instruction in Tamil and Kuo-Yu. 
As far as curriculum is concerned these schools satisfy the 
requirements specified for English-medium national schools. 
No Malay-medium national schools have as yet been estab- 
lished; their curriculum will include English taught as a 
subject from the first year. Both types of national school 
should eventually provide for the teaching of Tamil and 
Kuo-Yu throughout the school course where there are more 
than 15 pupils requiring such instruction. 

The Malay vernacular school teaches reading, writing (in 
both Arabic and Roman scripts) composition, үч, 
eography, Malay history, drawing, physical training an 
(M ла of various kinds, aad ees prata are avail- 
able, English from the third year. The Indian school 
curriculum is similar except that instruction is given in 
Tamil, hygiene is sometimes taught as a subject, and Malay 
is introduced in the fourth standard. The Chinese curriculum 
comprises the normal primary school subjects and usually 
includes civics. In the first classes geography, history and 
nature study are grouped under a single subject, ‘general 
knowledge’, but these are taught as separate subjects in 
the later classes. Many schools teach English from the third 

year and most also give instruction in Malay. 

Provisions for religious instruction in national schools are 
made in the Education Ordinance, 1952. At present no 
religious instruction is given in government English schools, 
vue itn schools run by missionary bodies such instruc- 
tion, while not part of the timetable, is given outside normal 
teaching hours to pupils whose parents wish them to have 
it. Religious instruction for Moslems is also provided in 
Malay schools outside normal teaching hours. 

The application of the full curriculum in Malayan primary 
schools depends to a large extent on the teaching staff 
available. In particular, the teaching of English, which is 
included in the curriculum of Malay, Indian and Chinese 
schools from the third year, is in practice often omitted 
because of the shortage of English teachers. Instruction in 
domestic subjects for girls is also limited by the lack of 
trained women teachers. 

Teaching methods used in the schools are largely depen- 
dent on the level of training reached by the teachers. Modern 
activity methods and the direct method in language teach- 
ing are advocated in all the training courses and colleges 
and these are widely practised in schools employing trained 
staff. However, many teachers have had little or no traini 
and there is often too great a reliance on the textbook, 


especially in the vernacular branches of the school 
system. 


Examination system. In all public and aided and in most 
private schools promotion from class to class is made on 
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the basis of annual school examinations; Standard VI final 
examinations are set by the Departments of Education for 
government English, Indian and Malay schools. Chinese 
schools set their own annual and school-leaving exami- 
nations, but for the latter usually use papers prepared by 
the Department of Education. 

Secondary education is at present provided only in the 
English and Chinese branches of the school system, and is 
usually given in comprehensive schools (having both pri- 
mary and secondary departments) In English schools 
pupils completing the primary course are selected for the 
secondary department by an entrance examination set by 
the Federal Department, which decides whether they are 
to proceed to an academic or a vocational secondary school 
or to cease their education at the end of the primary 
stage. 


Teaching staff. The qualifications of Malayan primary school 
teachers vary considerably according to the type of school 
they serve in. While training facilities exist in all branches 
of the school system, including the national schools en- 
visaged in the Education Ordinance of 1952, these facilities 
are limited and large numbers of untrained or partially- 
trained teachers are employed, especially in the Malay and 
Indian schools. All teachers, in both public and private 
establishments, must however be registered with the 
Department of Education, and must therefore satisfy 
certain minimum requirements. Teachers in government- 
aided schools must have received the approval of the 
Director of Education and should have the same qualifi- 
cations as teachers in government schools of the equivalent 


type. 

ot order to staff the English schools it has been necessary 
to provide facilities whereby students of all races can 
receive training at the same level. The first training college 
in the Federation specifically designed for teachers of 
i Schools was opened in 1954 at Kota Bharu, 
Kelantan. The college has an annual intake of 150 students 
and provides a two-year course of training at the post- 
secondary level. The minimum entrance requi ement is the 
Oversea Cambridge School Certificate, Grade I or II, with 
a credit in English. A second college of the same type is 
planned for Penang. A similar two-year course of training 
for students of all racial groups and religions is provided at 
the Malayan Teachers’ Training College at Kirkby, 
England. 

Training for sufficient teachers in English schools cannot 
be provided at the above-mentioned establishments and is 
supplemented by ‘normal’ classes; these are centres 
providing a three-year course of week-end training to 
holders of the school certificate. Students are nominated 
for these classes by the heads of government or aided 
schools where they practise teaching under supervision 
during the week. Students living far from a centre receive 
the theoretical part of their training through correspondence 
courses. A few teachers in the English schools are graduates 
of the University of Malaya, who have had one year of 
teacher training. 

There are two training colleges for the Malay schools, 
one for men and one for women teachers. These provide a 
three-year course, combining general education with pro- 
fessional training, for students selected by competitive 
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examination from the Malay primary schools. These colleges 
are able to train only a very small proportion of teachers 
in the Malay schools. Others attend a three-year course of 
Saturday morning training classes while teaching full-time 
during the week. There is also a system of pupil-teacher 
classes whereby the primary school leaver stays on at his 
school to teach under the supervision of the headmaster. 
Pupil-teachers are also required to attend training classes 
on Saturday mornings, and may proceed after two or 
three years to the training colleges or the teacher training 
classes. 

A government training college for Chinese teachers, 
providing a two-year course of full-time training was opened 
at Penang in 1952. Apart from this institute, training for 
teachers in Chinese schools is given either in teacher 
training classes, a three-year course of week-end training, 
or in senior normal courses. The latter are two-year courses 
combining secondary education with pedagogical traini 
and are conducted by the Chinese middle TUM а) 
schools for pupils who have completed three years of 
secondary education. Both the teacher training classes and 
senior normal courses are supervised by the Department of 
Education, which also conducts their final examinations. 

Teachers in Indian schools are given a three-year course 
of week-end training, on completion of the primary course. 

Teachers of English in vernacular language schools are 
trained in a two-year course of week-end classes. 

Teachers in government schools enjoy pensions, housing 
and free medical facilities. Salary scales are adjusted 
according to qualifications, and are considerably higher in 
the English schools than in the vernacular branches. 
Teachers in aided schools receive the same salaries as those 
paid to government teachers with equivalent qualifications. 
They do not enjoy pension rights but have a provident fund 
towards which Government contributes. No teacher in a 
non-government school may be dismissed or suspended 
except by the authority of the Director of Education. 


Welfare services 


The Education Ordinance of 1952 contains provisions for 
the regular medical inspection and treatment of school 
children and for the supply of free meals, clothing for needy 
children, board and lodging and transport facilities where 
these are necessary. Financial and staffing limitations have, 
however, prevented the full implementation of this part of 
the Ordinance. 

Medical inspection and treatment is nevertheless carried 
out on as wide a scale as possible by the various medical 
departments. In most schools the treatment of minor 
ailments is assured by visiting health sisters, nurses and 
hospital assistants attached to travelling dispensaries. A 
few schools have dental clinics staffed by trained dental 
nurses. Teachers in government schools are entitled to free 
medical treatment. 

Nearly all schools have facilities for the cheap provision 
of mid-morning meals or snacks, although free meals are 
not regularly provided except in a few areas where the 
Medical Department conducts school feeding programmes. 

Physical training is an integral part of the curriculum of 
every type of primary school and organized games are 
carried out in all schools as far as space is available. Great 
importance is attached to such out of school activities as 
the scout, guide and junior red cross movements, in which 
large numbers of children participate. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


At the time of writing a Special Committee of the Federal 
Legislative Council is sitting to consider a new educational 
policy which may largely replace that outlined in the 
Educational Ordinance of 1952. It is not possible at the 
present time to forecast what changes will be made, but 
in any case they will only be brought in gradually. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Federation of Malaya. Education Department, 
Annual report; Department of Statistics. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in all 
educational institutions totalled almost 811,000 students, 
representing approximately 13 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of this school-going population more than 91 per 
cent were in primary schools; about 7 per cent in general 
secondary schools; over 1 per cent in vocational secondary 


schools and teacher training centres ; and the remaining 1 per 
cent were students in institutions of higher education (includ- 
ing higher teaching training). The proportion of female stu- 
dents was about 37 per cent in primary schools; 30 per cent 
in secondary schools (general, vocational and teacher train- 
ing); and 47 per cent in the higher teacher training college. 
The teaching staff in primary schools totalled more than 
23,000, of whom about 30 per cent were women, and in 
secondary schools (general, vocational and teacher training) 
more than 2,500, of whom 29 per cent were women. 
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Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools had 
increased by about 24 per cent, and in vocational schools 
by 83 per cent; in general secondary schools enrolment had 
more than doubled. (See Table 3.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives data for public and 
private primary schools since 1947. These show a steady 
increase in number of schools, teachers and pupils. In 1954, 
the enrolment had increased by 64 per cent compared with 
1947. The primary enrolment ratio, obtained by relating 
the average enrolment to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, had increased from 37 to 48. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 4 shows the distri- 
bution of primary school pupils by age, sex and grade for 
1954. It may be noted that there was a considerable decline 
in the total enrolment between the successive grades. The 
proportion of over-age pupils rose from 18 per cent in 
oe ei x 48 per cent in Grade 5, but diminished to 47 
in Grade 6. 


Expenditure on education. Expenditure on education for 
1954, including contributions from the Federal Government, 
Special Development Funds and voluntary agencies, 
totalled more than 103.3 million Malayan dollars, being 
about $17 per inhabitant. Of this amount about 88 per cent 
came from the Federal Government, 7 per cent from Special 
Development Funds and 5 per cent from voluntary agencies. 

The distribution of this total expenditure is not available, 
but of a sum of 92 million dollars, which included all Fed- 
eral expenditure and part of Special Development Funds 


($1 million), $12 million was allotted for capital expenditure 
and the remaining $80 million for current expenditure, 
The $80 million were distributed as follows: 69 per cent for 
primary education; 13 per cent for general second 
education; nearly 1 per cent for vocational education; 
about 4 per cent for teacher training and higher education; 
and about 13 per cent for central administration and other 
current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in Malayan dollars) 
Object of expenditure Total 

Total expenditure . . . , , 192 233 914 
Central administration , E 326 301 

i education . 5 179 559 
peel education DS. 10 402 778 
Vocational education . . | 776 778 
Teacher ігаіпі T 2 977 479 
Higher education ^ z Y P А 121 321 
Other current expenditure | | | 3 5 520 289 
Capital expenditure. . . , , ‹ 11 929 409 


I ———— Ee eee 


1. Of which $87,745,014 from Education Department, $3,406,600 from 
Public Works Department and $1,082,299 from Special Development 
Funds. Federal Budget therefore amounts to ($92,233,914— 
$1,082,299) = $91,151,615. The total contribution from Special 
Development Funds was $7,143,626 and from voluntary agencies 
abate total expenditure for 1954 therefore amounts to 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND Private Primary Scuoors 


Teachers Pupils Estimated A 
Year Schools eater child population ul 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) Mpeg) PP 

1947 3 650 13 785 25 452 927 33 

1948 3783 15284 25 489 257 32 494 1343 37 
1949 3 883 16 232 26 540 997 33 

1950 4022 18 153 26 597 673 33 

1951 4 038 18 871 28 616 151 33 

1952 4 280 19 418 29 668 152 34 668 1383 48 
1953 4433 21913 29 718 195 33 

1954 4559 23 416 30 741 360 32 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution 


School year Number of 


Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


резни Total Female 


Total Female 


Primary 
Government maintained schools . 
Government aided schools 


Other schools . 
Total . 


Secondary 
General 


Government maintained schools .  . 
Government aided schools e ;- 
Other schools . E 

Total . 


Vocational 


Junior technical trade schools 
Other vocational schools... 
Total; | po РВЕ 


woo. OO See 
Teacher training 


Teacher training centres 
Total; РЕВ 


» ^, d HUC Nous 


o bor a 
1. ae - 

Higher 

Teacher training 


"Training college 
Total ., 


General and technical 


Technical college . . . . . 
College of agriculture xet KA 
Total ;* 7; 


1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 


1758 12 900 3107 
2299 9396 3296 
502 1120 514 
4559 23416 6917 
4433 21913 6402 
4280 19418 5672 
4 038 18 871 5 235 
4 022 18 153 4 753 
298 2917 121 
2165 31271 3561 
290 3343 351 
2353 32531 3733 
3348 22.304 2638 
2314 31962 2518 
3183 *1 550 2410 
2192 21735 2503 
(5) 


Ко to BO NO М 


352 891 128 842 
321 440 121090 
61 029 21571 
1741 360 1271 509 
1718 195 1260 791 
668 152 234 773 
616 151 211 797 
597 673 197 524 


226 177 »5 868 
237 525 214550 
214 964 33 ae 
68 485 20 
61 472 18 432 
48 609 14 581 
25 495 1058 
26 665 6 265 
(768 E 
dm 0m 
4197 
d 299 l 582 
080 104 
47 224 42 255 
2299 618 
5984 2175 
8077 2712 
7379 2537 
7453 2361 
7163 2189 
"445 209 
276 1 
80 e 
356 1 
309 57 
285 T 
285 m 
243 = 


1. Including pupils enrolled in teacher training classes (F. 3,478,849 in 


1954), 


2. There were in addition some 700 Moslem 


religious schools with 


60,000 pupils (F. 22,000). Most of these children also attend Malay 


schools, 


3. Data relating to all secondary schools, including vocational schools 
and teacher training centres, 7 

4. Including enrolment in evening classes. 

5. The Kate Bharu Training College opened in 1954; in addition students 
are trained at Kirkby in England to receive the same certificate. 

6. Of which, 235 male students at Kirkby. 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954: 


Sex Total 
o 1 2 3 4 5 6 М 

—6 M. 4482 60 4542 

F. 3233 50 3 283 

6 M. 33444 2980 92 3 = — 36 519 

F. 23881 1994 47 1 = = 25 923 

7 M. 40 022 18 993 1662 42 1 — 60 720 

F. 26115 13 526 1057 41 — => 40 799 

8 M. 19 779 24 425 11 082 958 24 8 56 276 

F. 12725 15919 7300 609 21 1 36 575 

9 M. 9978 17526 17196 7274 805 68 52847 

F. 6482 10335 10531 4490 582 4 32 464 

10 M. 5683 13 768 15 683 14227 5266 649 55 276 

F. 3936 7501 9364 7842 3024 461 32 128 

1 M. 3 540 9331 14 222 14 257 9234 3560 54 144 

F. 2501 5363 7401 7268 4806 1916 29 255 

12 M. 1670 5645 11 601 12 847 11 684 6 676 50 123 

F. 1265 3110 5019 5858 5478 2971 23 701 

13 M. 626 2556 6 921 9961 10 741 7052 31857 

F. 497 1631 2 997 4 091 4412 3110 16 738 

14 M. 272 940 3439 5827 8787 7015 26 280 

F. 199 636 1419 2128 2969 2705 10 056 

15+ М. 212 609 1900 4465 7863 10 060 25 109 

F. 109 370 1016 1685 2400 3518 9 098 

M. 119 708 96 833 83 798 69 861 54 405 35 088 459 693 

A Luv uy F. 81 003 60 435 46 151 34 013 23 692 14 726 260 020 

MF. 200711 157268 129949 103 874 18 097 49 814 719 713 
Median age TOT int { " 
Normal age for grade ЖЫШ, ç 

Percentage of pupils 2 years or 

more ге normal аре. . 35 


1, Enrolment as at 30 September 1954, 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 29,679,000. 

Total area: 760,375 square miles; 1,969,367 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 26.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 6 years old and over (1950 census): 
43.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The education law promulgated by President Juárez in 
December 1867 unified the educational system and made 
primary education free and compulsory. Certain parts of 
the law were revoked by another public education law 
promulgated on 15 May 1869. This contained the definitive 
text governing primary education at that time, and marks 
the point at which primary education in Mexico acquired 
the three characteristics of modern public education, in 
that it was compulsory, free and secular. The education 
laws of 1867 and 1869 yielded satisfactory results, As 
regards primary education, already in 1870—when for the 
first time the Federation asked the States to report on 
primary education—there existed in the Republic, accord- 
ing to the information received, more than 4,000 schools 
and a school population of 300,000. 

While a start had been made earlier with normal schools 
in some States, by 1882 it became urgent to create facilities 
for training teachers in the capital. On 17 December 1885 
the Chamber issued the necessary decree, followed by the 
regulations, and a teacher training school was opened on 
24 February 1887, with a primary school and kindergarten 
attached. 

Between 1889 and 1891 the Constituent Assembly on 
Education met and arrived at the following conclusions: 
(a) a national system of popular education was possible and 
desirable, based on the principle of the uniformity of 
compulsory, free and secular primary education; (b) ele- 
mentary primary education should be given to children 
aged between 6 and 12; (c) compulsory elementary primary 
education should comprise four courses or years of schooling; 
(d) the programme of the compulsory stage should be 
complete in itself. 

In 1892 the problem of adult education was tackled. The 
instruction took into account the vocational needs of 
students, who were given classes in drawing and equipped 
a the essential knowledge for the practice of arts and 
er: 

By a law of 12 October 1901, the Public Education 
Advisory Council was replaced by a Higher Council of 
National Education. In the same year, under a law of 
12 December, higher primary education was established: 
a four-year cycle of which the first two were necessary for 
pupils proceeding to secondary schools. Ina lawof 15 August 
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National income (1954 estimate): 59,180 million pesos. 

Official exchange rate: 1 peso = 0.08 U.S. dollar. 

School year: February to November in temperate zone, September 
to June in warm zone (about 190 days). 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco in October 1956. 


1908 the Government gave effect to one of its great objec- 
tives—that of making the primary school not merely 
instructional, but essentially educational, aimed at the 
harmonious development of each pupil. This law also 
defined education as integral, complete in itself, and 
national in character. 

When the revolutionary movement took shape, its first 
important educational task was the establishment of rural 
schools, under a law dated 1 June 1911. This law prescribed 
that the object of such schools was to teach pupils (particu- 
larly of Indian origin) how to speak, read and write Spanish, 
and to do simple arithmetic. The education given in them 
was to be spread over not more than two annual courses and 
was not to be compulsory; these provisions were without 
prejudice to the more general regulations concerning com- 
pulsory education already in-force. 

The 1917 Constitution codified new educational ideals 
while also preserving the earlier principles of free, com- 
pulsory and secular education, State supervision of private 
education, and respect for the autonomy of the States in 
the internal administration of public education. There is, 
in effect, no break between the historic event of Querétaro 
(1867), which marks the decisive, essential beginning of 
reconstruction in Mexico, and the present institutional 
framework, the process revealing a very clear curve of 
evolution. Five years after the first constitutionalist leader 
(President Obregón) succeeded in directing and regularizing 
the system of education, his work showed clear results. 
Between September 1921 and 1925, one of the most im- 
portant milestones in Mexican history was reached—the 
creation and development of rural education. 

On 30 June 1921 President Obregón set up the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education. Some 22 model schools, 22 night 
schools and the *Dr. Mora' school were established to 
provide an education specialized for the youth of the 
Federal District. Popular libraries were established and the 
artistic activities of pupils encouraged. Simultaneously with 
steps to improve the teaching staff, the cultural assimilation 
of the Indians was vigorously tackled, and cultural mis- 
sions, with a strength of 1,023 missionary teachers, travelled 
over the most inaccessible parts of the country. The edu- 
cation budget rose to 25,593,374 pesos. To crown this great 
effort, an exchange of teachers was carried out with foreign 
countries. 

A fresh impulse was given to education in the Cardenas 
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régime. The period from 1934 to 1940 was one of intense 
creative activity, some of the principal effects of which 
on education may be resumed as: literacy work among 
adults so as to close the gap between the older and younger 
generations; the modification of adults’ attitudes to the 
school; the involvement of the masses in the cultural life 
of the country through such agencies as trade unions, 
co-operatives, local authorities, etc.; the emergence of the 
school as a centre for community interests related to health, 
production, communications, and so on. In particular, the 
Government actively pursued the policy of Mexicanizing 
the Indian population, culturally and economically, 

From 1940 onwards new methods were characteristic of 
the educational life of Mexico. This stage, still in process 
of evolution, is marked by two series of important events. 
On the one hand, a fresh orientation has become evident 
in all branches of the administration which tends more and 
more to draw its inspiration from the principle of a con- 
structive social democracy—no class struggle, but со-орег- 
ation between classes, being the guide to action. On the 
other hand, an effort has been made to rescue the teaching 
institutions of the Republic from their endemic poverty 
and to improve, so far as possible, the living conditions of 
the teachers. Year by year, the amounts allotted to the 
education services in the Federal and the States’ budgets 
has continued to increase. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


At present, education in Mexico is based on Article 3 of the 
Constitution and on the Public Education Law regulatin, 
that Article, together with Articles 31 (Section I), 7; 
(Sections X and xxv) and 123 of the same supreme legal 
ordinance. 

The Constitution prescribes, textually, the following: 

‘Article 3. The education imparted by the State, Feder- 

ation, States, or Municipalities shall tend towards the 
harmonious development of all the human faculties, and 
at the same time foster patriotism and the feeling of inter- 
national solidarity based on independence and justice: 

“Т. With freedom of religious belief guaranteed by Article 
24, the guiding principle of such education shall be 
to remain aloof from any religious doctrine whatso- 
ever, and, in the light of the results of scientific 
progress, to combat ignorance and its effects—servi- 
tude, fanaticism, and prejudice. Furthermore it shall 
be democratic . . . national . . . [and] it shall contri- 
bute towards better human relations. . . . 

“П. Private individuals may impart education of all 
types and levels; but in the case of primary and 
secondary education, teacher training, and education 

of any type or grade designed for workers and 
peasants, they must receive the previous authori- 
zation of the public authorities. Such authorization 
may be refused or revoked without the possibility 
of legal or other redress. 

“П. Private establishments imparting education of the 
types or levels specified in the foregoing section must 
adapt themselves unreservedly to the provisions of 
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Sections I and II of the present Article, and must 
also comply with official plans and curricula, 

‘Iv. sere te bodies, ministers of religion, and limited 
liability companies that, either exclusively or pre- 
dominantly, carry out educational activities, and 
associations or societies connected with the spread 
of any religious belief, whatsoever, shall in no way 
take part in the affairs of schools in which primary, 
secondary and teacher training instruction, or special 
education for workers and peasants, are imparted, 

*V. The State may at its discretion, and at any time, 
withdraw its official recognition of studies pursued 
in private educational establishments. 

‘VI. Primary education shall be compulsory. 

* VII. All education given by the State shall be free. 
‘VIII. The Federal Congress, with the object of unifying 
and co-ordinating education throughout the Re- 
public, shall enact the necessary laws for apportion- 
ing public educational responsibilities between the 
Federation, the States and the Municipalities, fixing 
the requisite monetary contributions to this public 
service and prescribing the penalties applicable to 
officials who do not fulfil or cause to be fulfilled the 
relevant provisions, and to those who infringe them,’ 
Under Article 60 of the Public Education Law, the State 
has certain defined powers and duties in the matter of 
education; it has to provide the public education service, 
and to establish, organize and maintain, in accordance with 
local needs throughout the Republic, schools and other 
institutions concerned with the general cultural improve- 
ment of the population. The law also outlines the various 


, types of institution which compose the educational system, 


Primary education is free and compulsory for all inhabi- 
tants of the Republic in accordance with Article 3 of the 
Constitution, together with Articles 3,4 and 5 of the existing 
Public Education Law, which make the following pro- 
visions: 

‘Article 3. The education provided in any way established 
under this law—by the State (Federation, States, Munici- 
palities, Federal District and Territories), and by insti- 
tutions publicly invested by the State, with educational 
functions—is a public service.’ 

‘Article 4. Education of any type which, in accordance 
with the terms of the present law, is imparted by private 
individuals is considered as of public interest: regulations 
shall establish the means whereby the State is to assist in 
safeguarding, fostering and improving it.’ 

‘Article 5. All inhabitants of the Republic have equal 
rights in the matter of education, and the State shall afford 
them the same opportunities for obtaining it, subject to the 
legal requirements and regulations applicable to the dif- 
ferent types of education.’ 

Article 14 of the same law lays down that, for the 
spreading of primary schooling, the Federation, States, 
Municipalities and the Federal District and Territories shall 
in their respective areas increase progressively their edu- 
cation budgets until they are sufficient to enable all the 
population of school age to receive free and compulsory 
primary education, while means for encouraging private 
initiative in this category of education must also be adopted. 

The Federation establishes and maintains throughout the 
Republic services, schools or institutions where education 
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of various types or levels is given, such establishments being 
under the technical and administrative direction of the 
Secretariat of Public Education. Where necessary, the 
Federation makes grants to and assists in other ways the 
educational institutions or services that are decentralized 
or dependent on the States, Municipalities or private 
individuals. 

The Education Law also defines the rights and obligations 
of those in loco parentis, or acting as guardians or represen- 
tatives of minors. By Article 112, parents have to arrange 
that their children under 15 years of age attend State or 
duly authorized private schools to receive primary in- 
struction, receive military instruction according to the 
prescribed terms, and are expected to co-operate with the 
school authorities and teachers in co-ordinating the edu- 
cation which the child receives in the home with that given 
in school. Non-compliance with the obligations is punishable 
by a fine of from one to five hundred pesos, or, if necessary, 
by the arrest of the individual concerned. Exemption from 
these obligations is granted for mentally retarded or 
physically or mentally abnormal children, when there is 
no special school available. 

Article 114 empowers parents to watch over the strict 
observance, in schools, of the relevant legal provisions and 
regulations, and of the highest moral principles; gives them 
the right to complain to the highest educational authorities 
in regard to irregularities in this regard; and encourages 
them to form associations for the purpose of collaborating 
with school and educational authorities in any matter 
connected with the cultural, moral and material improve- 
ment of pupils and schools. However, it is expressly stated 
that parents’ organizations shall not intervene in the super- 
vision, management or teaching system of educational 
establishments. 


Aims 


The aim of primary education, within the limits imposed 
by age, is the complete development of pupils, mainly from 
the physical, intellectual, moral, aesthetic, civic and social 
standpoints, and their preparation for work useful to 
society, to the minimum cultural extent considered neces- 
sary for the inhabitants of the country. It is directed towards 
enabling pupils to: attend to their own needs; handle 
simple tools and acquire the elements of culture; and proceed 
to secondary education. 


Compulsory education 


The legal framework has heen described above. Compulsory 
education is given to all children between 6 and 14, with the 
exception of those who are mentally retarded, ill or ab- 
normal, or require special treatment—to whom must be 
given, as in the case of illiterate adults, special education 
having the same aims as those of primary education. The 
duration of the compulsory period is equivalent to attend- 
ance at the six-year primary school, and it may be fulfilled 
by attending either State schools or legally authorized 
private schools. ne 
In addition to provisions made by the public authorities 
owners of agricultural estates, industries, mines, or any 
other kind of business situated more than two miles away 


from the nearest town are bound to establish and support 
primary schools for the benefit of the surrounding com- 
munity, provided the number of children of primary school 
age exceeds 20, The education given in these schools is 
subject to the provisions of the Education Law. Conse- 
quently, the same syllabuses and teaching methods are 
applied in them as in State primary schools, and they come 
under the technical and administrative direction of the 
Secretariat of Public Education. Article 123 of the Law lays 
down that there must be one teacher for every group of 
50 pupils or fraction thereof over 20. The Secretary of 
Education appoints one of the teachers to be school 
principal; where there are more than 10 teachers, the 
principal is not in charge of a class. The number and type 
of other employees are laid down by the Federal school 
authorities. While the owners of businesses are responsible 
for paying the necessary teaching and administrative staff 
in the manner prescribed by law, the Secretariat of Public 
Education is responsible for appointing teachers and 
employees, and will, if need be, pay them and charge the 
amounts involved to the owners concerned. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 707 sets out the form of educational 
administration in Mexico. 


Finance 


The United States of Mexico form a representative, demo- 
cratic and federal Republic composed of States which are 
free and sovereign in matters or internal administration, 
and are united in a federation along the lines set forth by 
the Constitution. The States that make up the Federation 
adopt the popular, representative, republican form of 
government for their internal administration, with the free 
municipality forming the basis of territorial division and 
political and administrative organization. 

The municipalities administer their own finances, which 
are provided is taxes imposed by the States’ legislatures 
and must, in any case, be sufficient to meet essential needs. 

Article 31, Section VIII of the Constitution provides 
that the Union Congress, with the object of uni ying and 
co-ordinating education throughout the Republic, shall 
promulgate the necessary laws designed to apportion edu- 
cational responsibilities between the Federation, the States 
and the Municipalities, and to fix the expenditure required 
for this public service. 

The Treasury fixes every year the amounts that will have 
to be included in the general draft budget of expenditure 
for each of the federal services in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the executive, subject to the total 
amount of such sums not exceeding estimated receipts as 
laid down by the corresponding financial law. Once this is 
approved and sanctioned by the legislature, the Treasury 
provides for the precise application of the budget along the 
lines laid down by the Budget Law on federal expenditure. 

The Secretariat of Public Education, through its various 
branches, is then responsible for providing in most cases 
school buildings and equipment, seeing to their upkeep and 
paying for individual and general services, etc., throughout 
the school system. Two separate branches of the Secretariat 
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of Public Education are responsible for the building and 
enlargement of schools: the executive committee of the 
Federal School Construction Plan and the Building Conser- 
vation Department. In carrying out its programme the 
committee receives, in addition to funds voted in the 
budget, financial assistance from State governments and 


from private sources. 


1. Secretario de Educación Pública: Secre- 
tary for Publie Education; member of 
the Cabinet responsible for the provi- 
sion and control of public education 
at all levels. 

2. Comisión Nacional de Escalafón: Na- 
tional Promotion Commission; a body 
Which controls promotions, transfers, 
etc. It is composed of two represen- 
tatives of the teachers" unions, two 
representatives of the administration 
and an independent chairman. 

3. Subsecretario: Under-Secretary; per- 
manent official responsible for the 
technical direction of the school 
system, 

4. Oficial mayor: Chief Administrative 
Officer. 

5. Consejo Nacional de Educación: Na- 
tional Council of Education; a board 
comprising Nos. 1, 3 and 4 above, 
together with directors and heads of 
departments, which meets regularly 
to examine the conduct of educational 
affairs. 

6. Instituto Politécnico Nacional: Na- 
tional Polytechncial Institute. 

1. Instituto Nacional de Antropología e 
Historia: National Institute of Anthro- 
pology and History. 

8. Instituto Nacional de Bellas Artes: 
National Institute of Fine Arts. 

9. Dirección General de Segunda En- 
зейапга: Directorate-General of Se- 
condary Education. 

10. Dirección General de Enseñanza Agrí- 
cola; Directorate-General of i- 
cultural Education. 

11, Dirección General de Enseñanza Normal: 
Directorate-General of Teacher Train- 
ing. 

12. Dirección General de Educación Fi їзіса: 
Directorate-General of Physical Edu- 
cation, 

13. Dirección General de Enseñanza Su- 
perior y Investigación Científica: Direc- 
torate-General of Higher Education 
and Scientific Research. 

14. Dirección General de Educación Pre- 
escolar: Directorate-General of Pre- 
primary Education. 

15. Dirección General de Administración: 
Directorate-General of Administra- 
tion; various departments deal with 
budget; personnel; purchase and dis- 
tribution of supplies and equipment; 

archives, communications, etc. 
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Funds for education are derived from the general revenue, 
Public education, according to law, is free; and were the 
fees paid for degrees and registration in compliance with 
the relevant law on income to be abolished, this would in 
no way affect the balance of the education budget. 

Article 39 of the Education Law provides for the follow- 


ing material conditions to be observed in private schools: 


GLOSSARY 


16. Dirección General de Acción Social: 
Directorate-General of Social 
Welfare. 

17. Dirección General de Asuntos Jurídicos 
y de Revalidación de Estudios: Direc- 
torate-General of Legal Affairs and 
Educational Equivalences; duties in- 
clude determining the equivalent value 
of degrees and diplomas. 

18. Dirección General de Profesiones: 
Directorate-General concerned with 
maintaining standards in the liberal 
professions and providing liaison 
between the State and professional 
colleges, 

19. Dirección General de Internados de 
Enseñanza Primaria: Directorate- 
General of Primary Boarding 
Schools. 

20. Dirección General de Asuntos Indige- 
nas: Directorate-General of Indian 
Affairs. 

21. Direccién General de Higiene Escolar 
y Servicios Médicos: Directorate- 
General of School Health and Medical 
Services, 

22. Dirección General del Ensayo Piloto en 
el Estado de Nayarit: Directorate- 
General in charge of the fundamental 
education pilot project in the State of 
Nayarit. 

23. Departamento de Misiones Culturales: 
Department of Cultural Missions; 
rural community development and 
out-of-school education programme, 

24. Departamento de Bibliotecas: Libraries 
Department. 

25. Departamento de Divulgación: Depart- 
ment of Mass Communication; func- 
tions include editing, publishing and 
printing of books, magazines, and 
other printed materials, 

26. Departamento de Conservacién de Edi- 
ficios: Building Conservation Depart- 
ment; maintenance of buildings con- 
trolled by the Secretariat of Public 
Education. 

27. Departamento de Ayudas Audiovisuales 
Department of Audio-Visual Aids, 

28. Departamento de Ensefianzas Espe- 
ciales: Department of Special Schools; 
incharge of education for handicapped 
and delinquent children. 

29. Dirección General de Enseñanza Pri- 
maria en el Distrito Federal: Director- 
ate-General of Primary Education in 
the Federal District. 


30. Dirección General de Enseñanza Pri. 
maria en los Estados y Territorios de la 
República: Directorate-General of Pri- 
mary Education in the States and 
Territories of the Republic, 

31. Departamento Técnico: department 
concerned with technical aspects of 
school organization. 

32. Subdirección General: office of Deputy 
Director-General. 

33. Consejo Técnico Consultivo: a con- 
sultative council advising on technical 
aspects of school organization, 

34. Subdirección Técnica: office of Deputy- 
Director (Technical), 

35. Consejo Técnico: technical council 
within the Directorate-General. 

36. Subdirección Administrativa: office of 
Deputy-Director (Administration). 
37. Estadística Escolar: school statistics, 
38. Control y Estimación de Resultados: 
control and evaluation of functioning 
of school system coming under the 


44. Inspectores de zona: district inspectors, 

45. Directores de escuela: principals, 

- Maestros de grupos: class teachers, 

47. Asuntos administrativos: general ad- 
ministration, 

48. Archivos: archives, 

49. Licencias: registration of private 
schools, 

50. Estadistica y control escolar: statistics 
and evaluation. 

51. Parcelas escolares: provision and main- 
tenance of school grounds used for 
practical training in agriculture. 

52. Inspectores generales: federal inspec- 
tors-general in charge of zones. 

53. Inspectores: state inspectors. 

54. Directores y maestros: principals and 
teachers, 
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a sufficiently large and airy building for the type of edu- 
cation given; the necessary space for games, sports or 
physical exercise; libraries adequately provided with 
scientific and literary works suitable for the type of in- 
struction given; laboratories, workshops and gardens; and 
suitable sanitary facilities for both sexes. As far as the 
regulations permit, the above requirements may be partially 
dispensed with in cases where for special reasons they 
cannot be fully met. Among the State’s obligations is that 
of helping and encouraging private individuals who in a 
legal manner devote themselves to any particular branch 
of education, in accordance with the terms of Article 4 of 
the Education Law which stipulates that: ‘Education of 
whatever type which, in accordance with the present law, 
is provided by private individuals shall be regarded as of 
public interest. The necessary regulations shall establish in 
what way the State is to contribute towards assisting and 
improving it.’ Assistance takes the form of subventions, 
grants, or exchanges of services. 


Supervision and control 


School supervision is the means whereby the Secretariat of 

Public Edicion organizes, directs, fosters and supervises 
primary school education. 

It is carried out on a scientific educational basis, in the 
interpretation and application of Article 3 of the Consti- 
tution, the Education Law, and the regulations to which 
these give rise; of the provisions regarding knowledge of 
the physical, social and economic environment in which 
educational establishments function; of the syllabuses; of 
the well-tried educational techniques, and of the systems 
for quantitative and qualitative evaluation of school results, 

It furthermore stimulates the professional activities of 
teachers and principals, employs their experience for the 
organization of work in the best possible way, and assesses 
teachers’ action through the methods used and the results 
obtained, care being taken to see that such assessment is 
duly recorded in the work file for promotion purposes. 

The work carried out by the school inspector includes 
supervision of all material, technical, social and adminis- 
trative aspects, and of professional capacity. 

From the material angle the school inspector superintends 
the purchase, construction, repair, arrangement and upkeep 
of school buildings, property and furniture, subject to the 
approval of higher authority. He also superintends the 
preparation, acquisition, and care of teaching material, the 
hygienic and aesthetic conditions in schools and out- 
buildings, and the execution of orders issued by the author- 
ities of the sector for co-ordinating the efforts of school 
principals in these matters, 

On the technical side, he guides, co-ordinates, unifies and 
assists the interpretation and practical application of 
Scientific educational methods based on the directives issued 
by the Secretariat of Public Education. He is responsible 
for Peine in accordance with his observations and 
experience, the way to c; out the teaching, e: laining 
to the staff by means dad n ence. talks, 
ete., the objects he has in view. 

The inspector draws up school syllabuses and revises and 
authorizes those suggested by principals and teachers. He 
also superintends ev ing connected with the sub- 
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division, development and application of syllabuses, the 
improvement of educational techniques, the proper classifi- 
cation of school groups, the organization of pupils for study, 
the system for school exchanges, and the preparation and 
holding of examinations; he notes the results obtained in 
the organization and methods of work, through visits paid 
to schools and their various units, and also by means of 
competitions, demonstrations, exhibitions, eto. 

On the social side, the inspector studies the economic, 
social and cultural conditions in his area, for the purpose 
of classifying and solving the essential problems affecting 
schools; arranges for the co-operation of official and private 
establishments and authorities; sponsors social campaigns 
to improve the condition of school-children; and sees to it 
that education results in improved feelings of citizenship 
and patriotism within the community. 

Inspectors help to improve teachers’ professional qual- 
ities through periodical meetings with principals to consider 
technical matters, and through lectures, discussions and 
demonstrations; also by encouraging those teachers who 
have obtained the best results in practice, and so forth. 

Supervision is exercised mainly through visits to schools, 
and advantage is taken of them to prescribe whatever 
changes may be required in order to improve the schools’ 
functioning. Written instructions, of a positive and practical 
nature, are set down:in a special book for that purpose. 

The inspector's relations with higher authority and with 
his subordinates are as follows. He recognizes the inspector- 
general of the sector as his immediate superior. He himself. 
is the authority immediately set over the principals and, 
through them, over the teaching staffs and the adminis- 
trative and manual employees. He exercises his supervision 
without impairing the principal's position, by seeking to 
reach agreement with him so as to obtain the best edu- 
cational results. Any remarks he may have to make on 
teachers’ conduct are made privately, with the object of 
winning their co-operation. In cases of disagreement be- 
tween principals and teachers, he intervenes, more in the 
manner of a friend advising on the proper way to solve the 
difficulty than in an authoritative capacity. If, in spite of 
this, the difficulty remains, he refers it back to higher 
authority for decision. 

During the school year the inspector must make at least 
three visits to every school in his area; on such occasions 
he prescribes whatever improvements he may judge to be 
necessary. Where he observes shortcomings in a teacher, be- 
sides issuing instructions to correct them, he must demon- 
strate the soundness of the methods he proposes. Ordinary 
reports on such visits are sent directly to the Department of 
Primary Education, with a copy to heads of sector. 

District inspectors’ reports are concerned with the follow- 
ing essential matters: introduction and regularization of 
curricula, surveys of achievements in the past year and 
plans of activities for the next school year. Three reports 
are made each year. 

The appointment and promotion of inspectors is subject 
to the regulations affecting the general conditions of work 
for personnel of the Secretariat of Public Education. An 
inspector ranks immediately above a primary school 
principal. 

As regards the provision of school medical services and 
the supervision of hygiene in schools, the School Health 
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and Medical Services Department of the Public Education 
Secretariat is responsible for providing medical assistance, 
hospital facilities and drugs, and for promoting healthful 
practices in schools and, so far as possible, in the home. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 711 shows the structure of the Mexican 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is given to children under 6 in 
créches, infants’ schools, kindergartens or similar insti- 
tutions, and is primarily concerned with children’s physical, 
mental, moral and aesthetic development and with the 
fostering of social habits. 

In the case of children under three attention is principally 
directed towards their nourishment, health and physical, 
emotional and mental development, exclusively through re- 
creational means and suitable hygienic practices. This kind 
of child care, organized by the State through guarderias 
infantiles, endeavours to apply the most recent develop- 
ments in paedology, pediatrics and infant psychology. 

The educational media preferred in pre-primary edu- 
cation are games, singing, dancing, rhythmical exercises 
that are not tiring, and easy manual or artistic occupations 
—all these activities taking place in a natural and simple 
creative atmosphere. Conversation, tales, and elementary 
historical or symbolical narrations are also employed, and 
so far as possible excursions, gardening and the care of 
small domestic animals are included. 

The media used in this type of education are designed to 
prevent the development of hatred, cruelty, deceitfulness, 
superstition, false pride or any other anti-social feeling, to 
foster honesty, mutual esteem and respect for the person- 
ality and legitimate activities of others, and to develop social 
habits in children by strengthening family ties, respect for 
and confidence in teachers, and feelings of comradeship— 
all this in co-operation with the children’s parents, relations 
or guardians. 

The State is trying to extend pre-primary education to the 
whole child population of the country, and is encouraging 
private initiative in this direction; but such education is not 
compulsory andis not a pre-requisite for admission to schools. 

The teachers involved are chosen preferably from those 
who have been specially trained for the purpose in teacher 
training schools or other suitable centres. 


Primary education 


This is divided into six grades, progressively and system- 
atically related to each other, forming three courses of two 
grades each, which normally cover six years, except where 
special requirements make a prolongation of the period 
advisable. 

The primary education syllabus is basically the same 
throughout the country; its principal characteristics and 
local variations will be described below in the section 
“Curriculum and methods’. 

During the last two courses the sexes are separated, 


except when this is impossible owing to the number of 
schoolchildren, budget requirements, insufficient buildings 
or staff, or special regional factors. Boys and girls follow 
the same courses and are taught by the same methods, 
subject to emphasis being laid on the specific qualities 
proper to either sex. 

Depending on their environment and consequent out- 
look, primary schools are classified administratively into 
urban, semi-urban and rural. Apart from this environ- 
mental orientation, the essential content of the teaching is 
the same in all. 

The school year covers 10 months and is regulated 
according to the climate, with one schedule, type ‘A’, 
applying to the tierra templada (temperate zone) and an- 
other, type ‘B’, to the tierra caliente (warm zone). Schools 
operating on the ‘A’ calendar open in February and close 
in November, with vacation periods of 10 days in May and 
10 in September, and during the months of December and 
January. Those on the *B' calendar open in September and 
close in June, with vacation periods of 10 days for Christmas 
and 10 for Easter, and during the months of July and 
August. The total number of school days per year is about 
190. Some schools hold tests every three months and others 
every six months. All primary schools are required to 
observe certain special days with appropriate ceremonies. 
Schools are closed on legal holidays and on Teacher's Day. 
Apart from the observance of important dates in the public 
life of the nation, there are many special days of local or 
religious significance that influence school activities. 


Curriculum and methods. In accordance with provisions of 
the Constitution, and with the object of unifying education 
throughout the country, the present Education Law lays 
down the following procedure. 

The Federal Executive is responsible, through the Secre- 
tariat of Public Education, for preparing syllabuses and 
prescribing teaching methods for use in primary, secondary 
and teacher training schools and in education of any type 
or level designed for peasants or workers. Such syllabuses 
are applied throughout the country, both in State and in 
private (legally authorized) schools, and are designed to 
be sufficiently elastic to place pupils in contact with the 
needs and characteristics of their own particular physical, 
economic and social environment. Syllabuses and teaching 
methods are devised in such a way that the lower grades 
are connected with the higher, so that at whichever grade 
a pupil breaks off his studies he is in a position to undertake 
socially useful work. For each type of education, the teach- 
ing and minimum activities, and the means for developing 
them, are gradually established. The educational value, to 
pupils, of productive and socially useful work is recognized ; 
and, within the framework of the various types of education, 
efforts are made to see that the work in schools is closely 
adapted to local conditions. ч 

Except as otherwise determined between the Federation 
and States, the various States may draw up syllabuses and 
prescribe teaching methods different from those mentioned 
above, while adjusting them, at least in essentials, to federal 
requirements. ; 

With the object of unifying education on the technical 
plane, a consultative body of the Secretariat of Public 
Education and State governments has been created, known 
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as the National Council of Education, with the following 
attributes: (a) to plan or study common syllabuses and 
teaching methods for the whole country as regards primary, 
secondary and teacher training education or education of 
any type or level specially designed for workers and 
peasants; (b) to plan or study syllabuses and teaching 
methods for other types of education, indicating minimum 
standards for the country as a whole; (c) to study the 
organization and administration of the various types of 
education; the means used for calculating educational 
results; the improvement of teachers’ qualifications; school 
time-tables; textbooks; methods for classifvi and pro- 
moting pupils; and other educational problems of a technical 
nature. 

In the case of. primary schools, there is only one, nation- 
wide, syllabus. Tt representstheminimum body of knowledge 
required by a pupil for taking an active part in social life; 
it regulates school work, and directs teaching activity along 
the most fruitful paths. This syllabus comprises certain 
general principles designed to enable the teacher to adapt 
it to local environmental conditions. It presents new edu- 
cational methods and general directives for understand 
and carrying them out, without fixing any rigid set of rules; 


are those which take place during the school year, and cover 
two groups: (a) pupils whose level of attainment is, in the 
opinion of the teacher and principal, well above the average 
for their class, and who are promoted within the first three 
months of the school year; (b) promotions by examination, 
at intervals throughout the school year, as prescribed by 
the Secretariat of Public Education. 

To be promoted by ordinary examinations, it is necessary: 
(a) in the first and second grades (first course), to have 
obtained a minimum average mark of 6 in Spanish and in 
arithmetic and geometry; (b) in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades, to have obtained a general average of 6, although 
this figure may not have been reached in all subjects, in 
which case the fact must be duly recorded in the promotion 
certificate; (c) in the sixth grade, to have obtained a 
minimum of 6 in each of the subjects composing the 
syllabus. 

A pupil's special promotion takes place as a result of an 
examination conducted by the principal, the pupil’s teacher 
and the teacher of the grade immediately above, account 
being taken of the average marks obtained. 

To substantiate the ordinary promotion of pupils in the 
first to fifth years, a ‘promotion certificate’ (boleta de pro- 


on the contrary, the teacher is encouraged to employ his 


own initiative and experience. 


The following subjects are included in the syllabus: 
language, arithmetic and geometry, natural science, geo- 
graphy, history, civics, drawing, music and singing, manual 
work, domestic economy (for girls), and physical training. 
These subjects are not treated in isolation, but are in- 
timately related to one another and co-ordinate with the 
various school activities. Each of the six primary school 
grades is built up on a progressive, logical basis, not bound 


course, 


to any preconceived system, method or form of teaching. 


Examination system. Pupils’ promotions in State and private 
schools are of two types—ordinary and special. The former 


moción) is issued, 
class and by the 


signed by the teacher of the particular 
principal, and with the school stamp 
affixed. That of pupils finishing their sixth year is substan- 
tiated by a ‘marks certificate’ and a primary education 
certificate (certificado de instrucción primaria), duly signed 
and stamped. Secondary education being regarded as a 
continuation of primary, the certificate entitling one to 
further studies must be accompanied by proof of good 
conduct and satisfactory completion of the sixth year 


Teaching staff. Two types of teacher training exist, provided 
respectively by rural and urban teacher training schools. 
In both cases the course lasts six years and follows 


ТЕШИЛЕ ГЕ UE ene era тти ру lS заалаа гү 


bachillerato de ciencias: see escuela prepar- 
atoria, 

bachillerato de humanidades: see escuela 
preparatoria. 

escuela agrícola: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

escuela de bellas artes: vocational training 
school of music, dancing or fine arts, 

escuela de enfermeras y parteras: vocational 
training school for nurses and midwives. 

escuela especial: vocational training school 
of arts and crafts, 

escuela industrial: vocational training 
school for industrial occupations. 

escuela militar: vocational training school 
(army). 

escuela naval: vocational training school 
(navy). 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela preparatoria: upper general sec- 
ondary school with two courses leadi 
to baccalaureate in science (bachillerato 
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de ciencias) and arts (bachillerato de 
humanidades). 

escuela pre-vocacional (tecnológica): lower 
vocational secondary school. 

escuela primaria: primary school, 

escuela secundaria: lowergeneralsecondary 
school. 

escuela vocacional: upper vocational secon- 
dary school. 

jardín de niños: pre-primary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Medicina y cirugía: medicine and 
surgery. 

B. Ingeniería y arquitectura: engineering 
and architecture. 

C. Química industrial y farmacia: indus- 
trial chemistry and pharmacy. 

D. Ciencias físico-matemáticas: physics 
and mathematics. 


E. Ciencias naturales: natural sciences. 
F. Ingeniería agrícola: agriculture. 
G. Ingeniería militar: military engineer- 


ing. 

H. Contadores y auditores: accountancy 
and auditing. 

І. Contadores у actuarios: accountancy 
and acturial science. 

J. Filosofía y letras: philosophy and 
literature. 

K. Escuela normal superior: institute of 
education. 

L. Economía: economics. 

M. Ciencias políticas y sociales: political 
and social sciences. 

N. Bellas artes: fine arts. 

O. Antropología e historia: anthropology 
and history. 

P. Jurisprudencia: law. 

Q. Escuela normal de especialización: 
specialized teacher training college. 
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completion of the primary school course. Students are 
carefully selected for entry to the teacher training school 
by means of general and aptitude tests-and interviews. 
The course covers three cycles, one of intermediate general 
education, the second of general professional training and 
the third more specialized professionally. The main 
distinction between urban and rural schools lies in the 
orientation of their programmes. 

Pre-primary and primary teacher training enables 
students to choose between the following teaching func- 
tions: kindergarten teacher (female), primary school 
teacher, physical training instructor, arts teacher, teacher 
of abnormal children, and teacher of Indian pupils. 

Teaching in pre-primary, primary and secondary schools 
is regarded as a profession for the exercise of which a 

diploma is needed together with appropriate authorization 
from the Professional Department of the Public Education 
Secretariat. For budgetary purposes, qualified teachers are 
placed on official scales, which are governed by regulations 
laying down the precise means for ensuring and safe- 
biis Mu the employee's rights and corresponding means 
of promotion. permanent employees of the Secretariat 
of Public Education have the right to promotion, the 
National Promotion Commission classifying them in each 
case, in accordance with individual capacity, quality and 
quantity of performance, interest displayed, discipline, 
order, presence and punctuality. 

Teachers are divided into the following groups for salary 
purposes: (1) kindergarten teachers; (2) primary school 
teachers; (3) secondary school teachers; (4) teachers for 
pre-vocational, vocational and technical training; (5) 
teachers in teacher training schools; (6) teachers in cultural 
missions; (7) agricultural training instructors; (8) teachers 
in missions for Indian improvement; (9) teachers in Indian 
training centres; (10) teachers in arts subjects, and (11) 
physical training instructors. 

Rural teachers who only hold the primary school certifi- 
cate or can only produce evidence of post-primary studies, 

but who have not qualified as trained rural teachers, cannot 
obtain anything higher than assistants" posts in rural 
schools. Trained rural teachers are qualified to occupy 
assistants' posts in a school group and can reach the position 
of principal of such a group. Promotion to more senior posts 
requires possession of the urban teacher training diploma. 
However, where there are not enough trained urban or rural 
teachers, the Public Education Secretariat may freely 
employ the best trained persons available to fill posts. 

"The Statute for State employees provides that permanent 
employees shall be irremovable, considering as such those 
who, without an adverse report in their record, have served 
continually for at least six months. It is further provided 
that every State employee must be of Mexican nationality 
and may only be replaced by a foreigner in cases where 
insufficient local technical staff is available. Such replace- 
ment is decided upon by the Public Education Secretariat, 
after reference to the appropriate trade union; in cases of 
disagreement the final decision rests with the arbitration 
tribunal. 

Salary is uniform for each category of permanent em- 
ployee, and may not be changed for reasons of age, sex 
or nationality. The State is closely concerned with pro- 
tecting the interests of its employees, and has at various 
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times, and in accordance with its resources, made provision 
for legal and social institutions designed to assist necessitous 
civil servants, to assist widows and orphans, provide hous- 
ing and other benefits and old-age pensions. The pension 
payable depends on length of service, according to a scale 
beginning with 40 per cent of salary and a minimum of 
15 years’ service and rising to payment of full salary after 
30 years' service. 

Some indication of monthly salary levels may be ob- 
tained from the following figures: inspector-general of 
primary education in the federal district, 1,470 pesos; 
district inspector, 1,190 pesos; principal of primary school, 
700 pesos. 


Welfare services 


The School Health and Medical Services Department is 
responsible for looking after the health of school children 
and providing medical attention for employees of the Public 
Education Secretariat. 

Although the Department’s health services are limited 
—since there are other welfare organizations in the field— 
it administers two polyclinics, one anti-tuberculosis dis- 
pensary for schools, the medical service of the national 
school of teachers, 20 dental consulting-rooms in the federal 
district, and 68 infirmaries located in various parts of the 
country. 

The Department’s activities were increased in 1953 by 
the creation of the National Commission for School Health 
and Medical Services, for the spreading and application of 
knowledge about health. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


As a result of economic difficulties, serious problems have 
arisen in primary education both in town and country—in 
particular, non-attendance and the total abandonment of 
schooling. Such wastage creates the major problem that 
pupils do not acquire sufficient education to enable them 
to become useful members of society on the minimum 
cultural level deemed necessary, and it leads to an increase 
of juvenile delinquency and of anti-social behaviour. 

With a knowledge of these problems, it is possible to 
prevent individuals from falling into such a condition, if the 
matter is attended to promptly. This requires that every 
teacher should be in a position to diagnose cases which may 
lead to the abandonment of school, so that the necessary 
preventive measures may be taken, the State providing at 
the same time suitable assistance if the causes are of 
economic origin. 

The various governments, convinced that the political 
and economic independence of Mexico depends on raising 
the educational level of all the inhabitants, have made great 
efforts in this direction. The present Government seriously 
intends to continue these activities by placing education 
within the reach of all classes. Part of its action is directed 
towards the peasants and workers, who are grappling with 
the problems of their environment; in keeping with technical 
progress, the school has been given a practical role, that of 
leading pupils to become efficient and honest managers of 
their own goods. The intention is to improve the cultural, 
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economic and social circumstances of the workers by means 
of education and improvements in husbandry and industrial 
technique, leading towards a solid, well-balanced economy, 

At the same time education for peace, democracy and 
social justice is being pursued and the principles of free and 
compulsory education are being applied, thus enabling the 
people to understand and uphold the great universal 
principles for which free nations have fought, and fostering 
a democratic attitude both between Mexicans and between 
Mexico and the other countries of the world. The aim of 
Mexican education is that all men should understand and 
respect each other; that ‘each community should be itself, 
and within each community every individual should be- 
come most completely himself’. 

The Secretariat of Public Education sets itself the task 
of putting these educational ideals into practice. It has 
begun the introduction of new syllabuses designed to reform 
and extend education in all branches, accompanied by more 
comprehensive teaching methods—as is proved by the 
considerable increase in the education budget, which has 
risen from 78,679,674 pesos in 1948 to 711,842,000 pesos at 
the present time, of which sum 43.14 per cent is devoted 
to primary education. 

The growth of the educational system in the decade 
before 1954 gives an approximate idea of the problems 


involved. From 19,169 federal primary teachers receiving 
over 4 million pesos in salary, the system grew to 37,881 
primary teachers receiving over 187 million pesos. Related 
to the school system as a whole, primary education ad- 
vanced in the 10 years; primary teaching posts rose from 
41.6 per cent to 52 per cent of the total staff and salaries 
from 42.5 to 53 per cent of the relevant budget item. It is 
notable also that the percentage of the total budget devoted 
to salaries has fallen slightly, thus making available funds 
for educational services. 

The basic problem of education in Mexico is how to 
provide schooling as soon as possible for children who will 
otherwise increase the number of illiterates, and for those 
who each year come to swell the school population. For this, 
between 500 and 700 new teachers need to be trained each 
year, quite apart from the 26,000 needed for those children 
who at present have no school to go to. A priority plan is 
to this end being applied for improving the teacher training 
course. There has been an increase in the purchase of school 
supplies and equipment. The programme for the building 
and repair of school premises is being carried out by the 
Executive Committee of the Federal School Construction 
Plan, both in the federal district and in the country at 
large, with the financial co-operation of State governments 
and of private interests. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Mexico, Dirección General de Estadística. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in all 
educational institutions reached over 3.6 million, or about 
13 per cent of the total population. Of this number, 52 per 
cent were pupils in urban primary schools, 40 per cent in 
rural primary schools, and about 4 per cent in secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools. Data on pre- 
primary and higher education are not available for 1954, 
but it may be estimated that public and private kinder- 
gartens account for more than 3 per cent, and higher edu- 


cation institutions rather less than 1 per cent, of the total 
enrolment. The proportion of girls’ enrolment in primary 
schools is not known for 1954, but it had been about 48 per 
cent in earlier years. In secondary, vocational and teacher 
training schools taken together, the proportion of girls was 
38 per cent in 1953. For the same es women students 
were about 17 per cent of the total enrolment in higher 
education. The total teaching staff in primary schools alone 
numbered 81,695, of which 65 per cent were women. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 38 in urban primary schools, 
but 46 in rural schools. 

Between 1950 and 1954, total enrolment in primary 
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schools increased 25 per cent, the total number of teachers amount was distributed as follows: for pre-primary and 
increased 23 per cent. Comparative figures are not complete primary education, 50 per cent; secondary and higher edu- 
for the same years in respect of schools at the secondary cation, including vocational education, 16 per cent; teacher 
level, but judging by the available figures, the increase in training, 4 per cent; central administration, 1 per cent; 


enrolment appears to be greater in vocational and teacher other current expenses, 29 per cent. (See Table 1.) 
training schools than in the general secondary schools. At 
the level of higher education, figures for 1950-53 show such 


fluctuations that no conclusions can be drawn from them, 1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(See Table 3.) (in thousand pesos) 
Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows the development Object of expenditure Amount 
of primary education since 1930. While the number of 
schools increased by about one-fourth during this period, Total expenditure . — . . , 1606 700 
the number of teachers and pupils more than doubled. The ACER 510 200 
T š. б : Я expenditure . . " . . 
figures on pupils given in this table refer to gross enrolment, Central administration B Sid) 5 900 
hence they are not comparable to the net enrolment figures Pre-primary and primary education | 283 500 
given in Table 3. Related to the estimated child population Secondary eduoation Sil sats ES aop 
5-14 years old, the average enrolment ratio for the period Mache Wapa E tsi e 22 000 
1950-54 was 47, as compared with ratios hetween 40 and Higher education ¿ban Q p 
i i i іа] education... O 
ОР ata ai a Other erect expenditure . . | 165 900 
Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education B. Capital expenditure. |, . , 37400 
in the fiscal year beginning January 1954 made by the 
Federal Government amounted to nearly 607 million pesos, 1. Expenditure made by the Federal Government o TU 
or an average of 21 pesos per inhabitant. Excluding 37 2 ae expenditure for higher education. 
million pesos for capital expenditure, the rest of the total 3. Including expenditure for secondary and higher education, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATIO: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors 
Teachers Pupils? T „Estimated Pa 
Year Schools ан child population Sorotan y 


Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ыу? ratio 
1930 21 678 40 624 ... 1 786 300 44 
1931 20 863 37 828 RT 1888 722 50 
1932 19 360 38 550 җе, 1841770 48 1760 4122 43 
1933 18665 36 492 ээ 1 609 783 44 
1934 19 360 37 153 are 1 672 889 45 
1935 20 539 37 331 Los 1768 569 47 
1936 21 658 39 476 m 1926 574 49 
1937 22 364 41 644 neon 1943 914 47 1937 4742 41 
1938 22 184 43 838 vs 1910 973 44 
1939 22172 46 653 tte 2117 338 45 
1940 23 434 ... pua 2122173 Pen 
1941 20 093 Ves ES. 2172 866 tels 
1942 18 469 43 931 61 2 154 368 49 2239 5 555 40 
1943 20170 48 817 62 2 362 502 48 
1944 20 783 52 386 63 2 395 203 46 
1945 20 966 54 136 64 2 624 841 48 
1946 21637 55 928 65 2717 418 49 
1947 22 899 60 649 65 2 815 161 46 2779 6 268 44 
1948 23251 61979 65 2 836 010 46 
1949 23 532 63 557 65 2 899 163 46 
1950 24 075 66 307 65 3 031 691 46 
1951 24 654 69 700 65 3 176 043 46 
1952 25 613 15 958 65 3 298 738 43 3 343 7183 47 
1953 26 626 717 663 65 3 474 594 45 


1954 21319 81 695 65 3 731 688 46 
1. Data refer to gross enrolment (net enrolment in 1954 was 3,340,468), 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


— a U U U U U 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of adiga fcm men 
oc Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public and private ia 
Total . . 1954 эө» ... ... ... ... 
^ 1953 1132 3 785 3674 123 262 64.159 
” . 1952 1068 3443 3320 112 562 58 612 
^ . 1951 969 3157 3 037 103 968 53 901 
” 1950 937 2 892 2801 100 390 51765 
Primary 
Urban primary schools . Н 1954 5 964 49 909 36 228 1879 114 ves 
Rural primary schools . 1954 21355 31 786 17 206 1461 354 .. 
Total. . . . 27319 81 695 53 434 3 340 468 ... 
» rit T t 1953 26 626 77 663 50 859 3 098 076 SG 
” . . 1952 25613 15 958 49 202 2 925 933 1394037 
” . 1951 24 654 69 700 45 321 2785 484 1323 756 
” . . 1950 24075 66 307 43 056 2666390 1266693 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools fev pee 1954 216 4926 1660 45 824 15 934 
Private secondary schools Tm et 1954 219 3186 1207 21653 8129 
Secondary schools mixtas . WE 1954 125 1867 512 15 601 4855 
Independant secondary school dd: 1954 1 12 1 395 v 
Public and privi Preparatory schools patsy 1954 = an 6 БЕА ... 
Total . TIE . 1954 ... ... ... m ... 
” B эы CE UG 1953 513 12 816 3559 88 492 26 954 
” . . . чм 1952 545 14 768 4046 85 663 24 748 
” M ET T 1951 492 13 451 3593 80 719 23 089 
Sd EUNT 1950 513 12193 3 266 16911 21 937 
Vocational 
Prevocational schools ВИЕ LA ыы, adis 1953 14 196 157 5243 455 
Vocational schools v; PURI oes w 5048565 1953 17 773 142 5047 695 
Commercial schools . ша е" " 1953 264 2346 1166 24 077 15 138 
‘otal . ` Hz ` ... ... ... ... no 
ONE: pr а . 1953 295 3915 1465 34367 16 288 
” AU . 1952 264 4091 1496 28 351 14 255 
" xil, agita ` 1951 230 3441 1101 25254 13622 
noe SUBE. psit jes 1950 223 3049 1043 24 080 12 884 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools М s Qua š 1954 66 *2 631 *872 *18 930 *10 412 
Private teacher training schools. . ges TEH 3 am, 5338 e Ad Я E 
onin and “мм teacher n schools ido men ae °3 606 *1 990 PA om «14 301 
wu. zal yana bakti s Н oru e 1953 96 2496 916 16 634 10450 
» E inns 1952 87 2 668 952 13 281 7115 
5 À Д š 1951 70 2651 969 10 823 1003 
E A aT 1950 68 2 098 645 12 489 6 000 
Higher 
Public institutions weno СҮРДҮ . 1953 73 9 354 1238 
Private institutions. LN BE ts Sea 1953 6 5414 4243 1 А 
Institutions mixtas . . x 36 of ae A AB 1953 32 9813 18: 
Independant institutions... Sh yt ОЕ 1953 29 3822 485 
Total. . і Nex Migros. 1953 ido 5414 i 21232 4738 
MITES i н aa 1952 145 5673 30515 5360 
x s i 1951 125 4 002 16 505 3491 
AS : és Д ; 1950 157 6126 Fe 28 516 5 507 
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Pe Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | MET E num anh od a 

Adult 

ic institutie . 1954 107 2333 717 15317 8147 
тое. 1954 33 228 137 1 340 1102 
Institutions mixtas. . 1954 22 949 s 1 a Be 

instituti 1954 1 
Tepede ELT T D 1954 163 2921 920 18 727 10019 
” 1953 102 1795 798 19854 


MONACO 


Total population (1956 census): 20,422. 

Total area: 0.6 square miles; 1.5 square kilometres. 

Population density: 34,000 per square mile; 13,600 per square 
kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 9.1. 


HISTORICAL 


1 June 1858. Sovereign Decree on Public Education, 

paid by Sovereign Decree No. 3179 of 19 F ebruary 
946. 

7 April 1862. Sovereign Decree on Public Education found- 
ing a girls’ and an infants’ school. 

5 October 1877. Sovereign Decree instituting the primary 
school certificate. 

3 June 1942, Act No. 347 for the reform of primary edu- 
cation in the Principality, amended by Act No. 429 of 
25 November 1945, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 17 of the Constitution of 5 J; anuary 1911, amended 
by the Sovereign Decree of 18 November 1917, stipulates: 
“The Council of Government, under the presidency of the 
Minister of State, shall consist of three councillors appointed 
by the Prince, each being placed at the head of one of the 
three following departments: (1) Interior (police, public 
pua public education and the fine arts, public worship, 
ete.). ... 


Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S, dollar 
(approx.). 


Revised by the Department of the Interior, Ministry of State, in 
June 1956. 


Primary education has two aims, one of which is utili- 
tarian and the other educational and humanistic. The 
object is, first, to train the child for adult life by providing 
him with the knowledge of which he will have immediate 
need, and, secondly, to impart an intellectual and moral 
education in a broadly humanistic sense. 

Education is compulsory for all children from 6 to 14. 
Pupils suffering from a physical handicap or prolonged 
illness may be exempted. No real difficulty is encountered 
in applying the law on compulsory education. 

Primary education is free at all public schools. The 
course lasts five years, and thereafter children may transfer 
to a secondary school or complete their compulsory edu- 
cation in the supplementary classes attached to the primary 
school. 

The funds for education come out of the general State 
revenues. The State bears all costs of public education, 
including the construction, equipment and maintenance of 
all State schools, and defrays their running costs, including 
the purchase and renewal of supplies for classical and 
scientific education. In addition, the State makes grants 
for private education. 

The Government Councillor for the Interior is responsible, 
among his other duties, for public education. An Education 
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Committee composed of 12 members appointed for three 
years by HRH the Prince Regnant is responsible for the 
supervision, control and encouragement of primary and 
secondary education. Two inspectors of schools, appointed 
for three years by the Prince Regnant, are responsible for 
the standard of teaching given in the various schools, for 
ensuring that administrative instructions are carried out, 
and for recommending measures for any reforms and 
improvements which they may consider necessary. A school 
medical inspection service, set up in 1950, is responsible for 
supervising the health of pupils and staff in publie and 
private schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary education 


Infant classes and kindergartens are open to boys and girls 
at the lycée and the girls’ schools. Pre-primary education is 
the responsibility of the girls’ schools, and is financed out 
of the budget of those schools. 


Primary schools 


Primary instruction is provided by three public schools for 
boys and three for girls, as well as by the mixed boys’ and 
girls’ primary classes at the lycée. At the public schools, it 
is in the hands of religious corporations, the Christian 
Brothers for boys, and Les Dames de Saint-Maur for girls. 
Primary education at the lycée is in the hands of male and 
female teachers. The primary course proper, exclusive of the 
preparatory course, lasts five years. 

Curricula are identical with those in France, with the 
addition of the history of Monaco and religious instruction. 

Promotion from class to class is decided by the school 
council (conseil de classe) at the end of the school year on 
the basis of the pupil’s results. 

New pupils are not required to pass an entrance exami- 
nation; they are given a trial in the class in which their 
families ask for them to be enrolled. At the end of a fort- 
night, the school council decides whether they should 
p definitely enrolled in that class or placed in a lower 
class. 

At the lycée, pupils finishing the primary course sit an 
examination for admission to Class 61 in the secondary 
school course; at the public schools, they sit either the same 
examination or, in the case of pupils completing their period 
of compulsory education at the primary school, an exami- 
nation for the primary school certificate. 

For admission to Class 6 in the secondary school course 
candidates must be not less than 11 and not more than 12 
on 31 December in the year in which the examination is 
held. The inspector of schools may waive the age limit, but 
in no case in favour of any child more than a year under 
the limit. Pupils must also take a non-competitive exami- 
nation consisting of the same tests as those given in French 
lycées: dictation and questions; recapitulation of a text 
which has been read out; two arithmetic problems. 


School files and physical and medical records are kept 
regularly up to date throughout the whole period of 
attendance at school. Parents are informed of the children's 
progress by a fortnightly return of marks earned and a 
quarterly report. 

The school guidance system, introduced during the school 
year 1952/53, affords the necessary information for advising 
parents on the choice of a career for their children. The 
basic feature of this system is the record kept of each 
child's character, aptitudes, etc., known as the fiche carac- 
térologique. 


Teaching staff. Public primary school teachers do not rank 
as civil servants, although the national budget contains an 
allocation covering the aggregate of their salaries. Primary 
education is entrusted to religious corporations and the 
staff’s salaries are paid at an annual rate. There is no system 
of promotion. 

Teachers engaged in the primary classes at the Monaco 
lycée, however, rank as State civil servants and are classified 
and remunerated in accordance with rules identical with 
those applying in France to teachers of the same category. 

The religious staff is given free accommodation in hostels 
belonging to the State. They also receive free medical care. 
Each year, the State grants a lump sum to homes in which 
members of religious corporations who have retired after 
rendering services to the Principality are cared for. 


Welfare services 


Medical supervision of schools is in the care of the service 
for the medical inspection of pupils, apprentices and athletes. 
It is obligatory for pupils and staff members. It is completed 
by a special examination for detecting contagious diseases. 

School inspections and examinations of pupils, teachers 
and other staff members are carried out by the school 
medical inspector. A woman welfare worker is associated 
in running this service. 

Each pupil undergoes a complete examination at least 
once during the school year, and re-examinations if neces- 


sary. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


An effort is being made in primary education to replace 
direct instruction by the teacher, which leaves little room 
for the pupil’s own initiative, by a more realistic form of 
instruction, which brings the child into direct contact with 
the facts. To this end active methods are more and more 
being used. These methods can be applied at all stages in 
the curriculum. They are not however obligatory. 
Interest is taken in the pupil’s future and the primary 
school is endeavouring to co-operate more closely with the 
other branches of education with the object of solving, in 
association with them, the problem of vocational guidance. 


1. Classes are numbered as in French school system (see diagram on 
page 383). 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Monaco. Ministére de l'État. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 3,561 pupils enrolled in 25 schools, both public 
and private. Of this number, 2,238 pupils, of whom 60 per 
cent girls, were enrolled in seven primary schools; and 786 
pupils, of whom 52 per cent girls, were in five secondary 
schools. Teachers in all schools numbered 190, including 
four part-time teachers. Over three-fourths of the primary 
school teachers, and more than half of the secondary school 
teachers were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 
22 in the primary schools and about 14 in the secondary 
Schools. Enrolment in 1954 was 10 per cent higher than in 
1950 in the primary schools, but more than 20 per cent 
higher in the secondary schools. (See Table 3.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that the total 
enrolment in primary schools reached a high level of over 
2,500 in 1932 and 1933, a low level of less than 1,500 in 
1943-1945, and has been on the increase again since 1946. 
It is presumed that the enrolment figures include also 
pupils from outside the country, hence the primary enrol- 
ment ratio, based on the estimated child population of 
Monaco, has been consistently high. The percentage of 
female teachers has increased considerably during the 


period shown. The average pupil-teacher ratio, which 
dropped below 20 during the 1939-49 period, is now about 
21, still considerably lower than in the period 1930-35. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in the fiscal year beginning 1 January 1953 amounted to 
95 million French francs, averaging about 4,300 francs per 
inhabitant. Of this amount, 37 per cent was spent on pre- 
primary and primary education, 53 per cent on general 
Secondary education, 7 per cent on vocational education, 
the remaining 3 per cent being subsidies to private edu- 
cation. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in thousand French francs) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total current expenditure 95 100 
Pre-primary and primary education 35 600 
Secondary education ` . , 50 300 
Vocational education 6 400 


2800 


Subsidies to private education 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Puste AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupil: Estimated r 
Year Schools Sir enrolment | child population | Primary, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ias o ratio 
1930 1 103 50 2322 23 
1931 1 95 48 2 385 25 
1932 1 94 46 2553 27 25 21 117 
1933 7 94 46 2 520 27 
1934 1 96 48 2497 26 
1935 1 94 41 2322 25 
1936 7 94 45 2 082 22 
1937 1 90 47 1974 22 2.0 2.2 91 
1938 1 90 44 1844 20 
1939 1 94 43 1695 18 
1940 1 94 45 1678 18 
1941 1 89 45 1549 17 
1942 7 84 50 1526 18 L5 16 97 
1943 1 78 51 1352 17 
1944 7 83 48 1493 18 
1945 7 78 53 1447 19 
1946 1 81 52 1544 19 
1947 7 89 54 1608 18 14 18 90 
1948 1 96 55 1 788 19 
1949 10 108 64 1923 18 
1950 8 101 т 2 038 2 
O AN E 
76 2180 ; Š 
1953 8 103 11 2 183 2 i Y^ Y 


1954 103 тп 2 238 22 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i кыо Number of 
| Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of saa Sm zd IA 
1 Pre-primary 
f i 192 83 
| Public schools + > 97 ¿up jee БАЕ 1954/55 3 6 6 
| Private schools. | iS Ea E PE 3 16 16 108 it 
Total Н лдан АИ dale E 1053/54 6 12 12 316 144 
mo. oss 00 aod qn ep a ae Ap 1952/53 6 12 12 320 138 
| wy + su suy iD ree em pev 1951/52 6 12 12 300 136 
| ttn, ооа а eek ны зу. 1950/51 6 12 12 318 163 
| Primary 
Public primary schools for boys . . . . . . . . 1954/55 3 23 — 623 — 
Public primary schools foi ils ООО Maa UN OR 1954/55 3 37 37 863 863 
| Public lycée, primary classes. Maps Un NEL ur 1954/55 (1) 10 б vds AH 
Private primary school for girls . . . . . C agas КОЗ 4 m m cp ПЕ 
bp ЛУГ E $ Sure 1953/54 1 103 79 2 183 1317 
i à 1952/53 1 102 18 2 180 1322 
У acu! La yuna 1951/52 7 102 78 2095 1253 
de bild ue d AO 1950/51 1 101 18 2 038 1225 
Secondary 
General 
246 = 
Public lycée for boys | ca л "i sys halal RESET RE 1954/55 1 } 38 14 
Secondary course for girls. Bir ee tama Sed ero 1954/55 R s nd ( Ti Tr 
Public secondary school for boys ` k лей cu. HON US 1954/55 г hl I zu 210 
Private secondary schools for Fais vàdl ТИС: TR 5 X 394 ве i 
gd. КАК Pe UY Asa MATE 1959/54 5 157 128 766 403 
p онаа a ihe МИШ ARR US 1952/53 5 157 128 717 383 
н о АТОИ eal 1951/52 5 157 128 688 373 
Е ЕЕ 1950/51 5 156 127 644 348 
Vocational 
6 49 
Public commercial courses... . + . . . € 1984/55 : 2 $ 2 E 
Private commercial courses. , . +. + . . . . 19: уб 7 Hu 12 *231 *187 
Тл. еШ „Ми OR Ae el ае Ta 7 14 12 *244 *195 
| UV Jav ie ial PERO E DE Зен 953/ 1 14 12 Фи 1% 
» 2 roma [ells TAGs SUME DARUM EE poe 1 и 2 25 па 
А PES 1950/51 7 14 12 *182 *148 
AAA ЗБАЦЕ PEE NU MNT UR ааа A EA AAA 
1, Not including four female part-time teachers. 
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MONGOLIAN PEOPLE’S REPUBLIC 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,000,000. 
Total area: 591,000 square miles; 1,531,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 1.6 per square mile; 0.6 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Before the revolution in 1921, Lama monasteries were the 
main educational institutions, and only one secular school 
existed. Shortly after the revolution, the Government took 
steps to set up primary schools using the mother tongue 
and in 1923 the first literacy campaign was launched. In 
the following year, the country was proclaimed the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic and a Ministry of Education was 
established. In addition to government-supported schools, 
voluntary schools were organized and financed by the people 
themselves. As the majority of the people were nomads, 
special attention was given to the setting up of boarding 
schools. 

In 1927 the country was re-organized into 18 adminis- 
trative units or provinces and in each province a depart- 
ment of public education was set up. 

In 1940, following the political unification of the country, 
a single unified school system was achieved, marking the 
beginning of a vigorous extension of public education. The 
reform of the alphabet took place in 1941, when Cyrillic 
letters replaced the ancient characters, and in 1942 com- 
pulsory education was introduced. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The constitution of 1952 guarantees the right of citizens to 
education. To ensure the enjoyment of this right, the State 
undertakes to create a network of schools, to which ad- 
mission is free. Scholarships are provided for needy students 
attending institutions of higher education. 

The avowed aim of primary and general education is to 
produce desirable citizens, to cultivate in the child a con- 
sciousness of civic duties and love of country and humanity, 
and an interest in work and in socialism. 

The Ministry of Education has the general control of 
pre-primary, primary, secondary and higher education. The 
country is administratively divided into 18 aimak or 
provinces and 322 districts, and in each aimak there is a 
department of public education, responsible to the Govern- 
ment of that level for the administration of education in 
the area. Public education is financed by the Government, 
the aimak authorities being responsible for financing 
schools in their area, Where the Government budget proved 
inadequate for providing a sufficient number of schools, 
local committees have been encouraged to establish and 
maintain voluntary schools. The State budget for education 
has been continuously on the increase during the past few 
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Official exchange rate: 1 tughrik = 1 rouble = 0.25 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Secretariat of Unesco in January 1957. 


years. It was 15 million tughrik (at parity roubles) in 1942 
and 49 millions in 1951. 

Since 1953 schooling has been free at primary and second- 
ary levels. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the educational system is similar to that 
of U.S.S.R.: pre-primary schools for children between 3 to 
7 years of age; primary schools of four years, for children 
of 8 to 12; incomplete secondary schools of seven years and 
complete secondary schools of 10 years. After the incomplete 
secondary school, the student has the choice of entering 
a professional or technical school or continuing in a com- 
plete secondary school, the latter leading on to university 
education. 

There are three higher education institutions in the 
country, the State University at Ulan Bator created in 
1942, a higher college for workers and party workers 
established in 1941, and a Night University of Marxism- 
Leninism. 


Pre-primary schools. These are principally found in indus- 
trial areas or attached to collective farms. While the Ministry 
exercises general supervision, local governments at the 
aimak and district levels are responsible for the organization 
and control of pre-schools, which for a large part are run 
by workers’ syndicates or agricultural co-operatives. 


General schools. The compulsory education law introduced 
in 1942 fixed the compulsory education age at 8 to 15, і.е. 
the completion of the seven-year school. The enforcement 
of this law will be achieved by stages; according to the third 
five-year plan (1957-61), by 1957 free and compulsory 
primary education of four years will be extended to all 
children in rural areas and general education of seven years 
in the seven large cities. Parents who do not send their 
children to school are subject to penalties. For the children 
of the nomadic herdsman, who are numerous in rural areas, 
education is largely in boarding schools. Opportunities for 
general education are extended to adult workers, as close 
correspondence has heen established between the curriculum 
of the workers’ schools and that of the regular schools for 
children. 

The curriculum for primary schools consists principally 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, and that for the seven- 
year school, in addition to the Mongolian language and 
literature, includes: Russian language, mathematics, history, 
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geography, science, civics, art, music and physical education. 
Teaching methods are patterned on those used in the 
U.S.S.R. and textbooks are translated or adapted from the 
Russian. The medium of instruction is the mother tongue 
for the Mongols as well as the minority groups, The reform 
of the alphabet has facilitated the learning of the language 
and the eradication of illiteracy. 

Teachers in the Mongolian People’s Republic are appointed 
by the Minister of Education. Primary school teachers are 
formed in teacher training schools which recruit students 
who have completed the seven-year school. Teachers for the 
secondary classes are trained at pedagogical institutes; 
these are now supplemented by a teachers’ college attached 
to the State University. There are also short emergency 
courses for teachers in service. Training courses are provided 
in each district, with a view to improving teachers both 
professionally and ideologically. 

In the past, there were no university graduates among 
teachers of secondary schools. With the exception of the 
national language, all the subjects were taught by Soviet 
educators from the U.S.S.R. A recent Soviet-Mongolian 
agreement provides for the sending of Soviet specialists to 
Mongolia to train teachers on the spot. Each specialist will 
remain in the country for three years and, in addition to 
conducting training courses, will assist and supervise the 
teaching of Mongolian teachers in the classroom. 

Secondary school graduates, whether they intend to enter 
the teaching profession or not, may also continue their 
studies in the U.S.S.R. or in one of the other people’s 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 9,723,000. 

Total area: 158,728 square miles; 411,105 square kilometres. 

Population density: 61 per square mile; 23.6 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (former 
French zone only): 1952 census, Moslem population, 23.3; 1951 


HISTORICAL 


Before the establishment of the Protectorate, Morocco 
possessed Koranic schools (primary level) for education 
based on religion, medersas (in several large towns) for 
Arabic secondary education, and the Karaouin University 
(at Fez) for Islamic and Arabic higher education (law and 
jurisprudence, and letters). 5 

With the establishment of the Protectorate in 1912, 


republics. Under an agreement of economic and cultural 
co-operation, signed in 1952 with the People’s Republic of 
China, the Mongolian Government is also sending students 
to attend higher education institutions in that country. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Statesman’s Yearbook, 1956; The Times Educational 
Supplement, 10 July 1953. 


Statistical summary, 1951/1952. Statistical data published 
in the above sources are summarized as follows: 


uon Number of ES i 
CE тина 

1951 

Four-year schools 037 374 

Seven-year schools . . . . 32 10 000 
Ten-year schools... + . 15 

State University. . . . . 1 1200 
1952 

Four-year schools ler SATS uns 420 

Seven-year schools . . . . 32 73 000. 
Ten-year schools. . . . . 15 

"Technical schools VP mt 15 3 500 
Higher education institutions .  . 3 
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census, Jewish population, 26.6; 1951 census, non-Moroccan 
population, 17.5. 


Prepared by the Ministry of National Education, Rabat, in 
December 1956. 


modern primary schools, opened either by the Alliance 
Israélite Universelle or by the French Consulate in Tangiers, 
began to make their appearance (e.g. in the towns of 
Tangier, Safi, Mazagan, Mogador, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Meknes, Marrakesh, Azemmour and Salé). 

An Education Service was established on 1 November 
1912 and was transformed into a Directorate of Education 
on 23 December 1915. 

On 10 October 1915, the public education authorities 
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signed an agreement with the Alliance Israélite Universelle, 
under which it took over responsibility for most of the 
pupils in Jewish schools and granted the Alliance an annual 
subvention to enable it to continue its work in Morocco. 
There were thus the Franco-Jewish schools (with French 
staff), coming under the authority of the Sherifian State; 
and the schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, which 
preserved their independence. 

The aims at that time—determined by conditions and 
immediate needs in Morocco—were to maintain and develop 
European and Jewish primary education, to work out a 
truly Morocean system of Moslem primary vocational 
education, and to ensure the teaching of Arabic, so that 
the necessary interpreters could be recruited for the adminis- 
trative services. At the end of 1916, all large towns in 
Morocco and several urban centres in the Chaouia Plain 
had primary schools which were open to European children. 

In October 1916 a demonstration school was opened to 
train schoolmistresses who were replacing young school- 
masters called to the colours; these women teachers 
attended seminars in primary classes and thus familiarized 
themselves with teaching methods and procedures adapted 
to the Moroccan environment. 

The Dahir of 26 July 1920 established, in the French 
Zone of the Sherifian Empire, a Directorate of Education, 
Whose main efforts in primary education were devoted to 
building schools, organizing pre-apprenticeship in vocational 
training, and developing medical inspection and school 
health services in collaboration with the Directorate of 
Public Health. 

Several other dahirs (17 December 1920, 8 March 1921, 
30 August 1926, 28 September 1940) reorganized the services 
of the Department of Public Education in Morocco. Sub- 
sequently, the Vizierial Order of 14 August 1943 modified 
technical and primary vocational education. 

The first Government of independent Morocco, formed 
on 7 December 1955, converted the Department of Public 
Education into a Ministry of Public Education and Fine 
Arts which, after merging with the Secretariat of State for 
Youth and Sport, became, in October 1956, the present 
Ministry of National Education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Dahir of 26 July 1920 and the Vizierial Order of 29 July 
1920 constitute the charter of education in Morocco. 


Administrative pattern 

The Ministry of National Education is competent in all 
questions affecting teaching, education and culture. The 
highly centralized organization of the Ministry can be seen 
in the diagram on page 725. 

Finance 


In primary education, teachers’ salaries are paid entirely 
by the State, which also defrays most of the cost of school 
building. Towards the end of 1956, however, organizations 
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representing various localities began to offer considerable 
sums to the Ministry of National Education for the con- 
struction of numerous schools in the bled. 


Supervision and control 


Inspection of official primary schools is carried out by 
various categories of inspectors: regional inspectors (10), 
each of them responsible for at least 300 classes, as well as 
for the administration and supervision of more than 200 
regular teachers; inspectors of European or Moslem primary 
education (24); woman inspector of Moslem girls” schools 
(1); Moroccan inspectors of Arabic teaching in elementary 
primary classes (9); and assistant inspectors of Moslem 
education (15). 

The requirements for holding these various posts are the 
following: for regional inspectors, a primary inspector’s 
qualifying certificate (certificat d’aptitude à l'inspection 
primaire) and either the Arabic certificate (certificat d*arabe) 
or the brevet de culture marocaine; and for primary inspec- 
tors, the certificat d'aptitude à l'inspection primaire. Women 
inspectors of Moslem girls’ schools must have passed a 
competitive examination open to candidates (at least 25 
years old in the year of the examination) with at least five 
years’ service in public education, who hold a teaching 
degree in arts or sciences, or an equivalent degree; and to 
teachers who hold the baccalauréat, the brevet supérieur or 
the diplóme complémentaire d'études secondaires (diploma for 
post-secondary studies) and who have completed at least 
10 years' service in public education. Moroccan inspectors 
of Arabic teaching must have passed a competitive exami- 
nation open to Moroccan officials of National Education 
(aged at least 25 in the year of the examination, and having 
five years’ service in public education) who hold at least 
one of the diplomas required from teachers of Arabic 
courses; assistant inspectors of Moslem education must 
have passed a competitive examination open to regular 
teachers having 10 years of service (five of them spent in 
Morocco) in education. 

Sherifian school inspectors are appointed by the Minister 
of National Education. 

A medical inspectorate (of medical services and health 
conditions in schools) is provided by the Ministry of Public 
Health. In addition, each secondary boarding school has a 
medical officer. 


Teaching staff 


The following are the requirements for a teaching position 
in an official primary school: 

European education. Ordinary teachers must hold the 
baccalauréat or the brevet supérieur, as well as the teachers’ 
diploma (certificat d’aptitude pédagogique—degré normal). 

Moslem education. (a) Ordinary teachers: same require- 
ments as for teachers in European education, (b) Special 
teachers: the first part of the baccalauréat, the diplóme 
d'études secondaires, the brevet élémentaire, the Moslem 
secondary school leaving certificate (certificat d'études secon- 
daires musulmanes) or the Moslem teaching certificate 
(certificat d'études normales musulmanes), and the elemen- 
tary teacher's diploma (certificat d'aptitude pédagogique— 
degré élémentaire). (c) Moniteurs of Moslem education: 
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certificat d'études normales musulmanes—premier degré. 
(d) Mouderres (teachers of Arabic and Moslem religion) are 
required to have taken the courses at a Moslem school and 
to hold the certificat d'études supérieures musulmanes 
(educated Moroccans whose learning and moral character 
are established and who hold the Arabic teacher's certificate 
may also become mouderres). 

The same guarantees of competence are required for 
teaching in private primary schools. 

Heads of primary schools are chosen from among the 
teachers. Masters and heads of official primary schools are 
appointed by the Minister of National Education. They are 
divided into the following categories: teachers of classes in 
European or Moslem elementary primary schools; teachers 
giving complementary courses in European or Moslem 
education; moniteurs teaching Moslem elementary classes 
under the supervision of a regular teacher. 


Welfare services 


The holiday camps of the Ministry of National Education, 
which are supervised by the Welfare Services Bureau, form 
an association with holiday camps organized by other 
institutions. The bureau also operates a film library (500 
titles of educational or recreational films) and a travelling 
library (2,400 volumes). Mention should likewise be made 
of the School Health Service (a section of the Ministry of 
Public Health in charge of the regular medical inspection 
of teachers and pupils, and directed, at the provincial level, 
by a medical inspector assisted by visiting nurses), and of 
various friendly societies: Moroccan Union of Mutual 
Benefit Societies for Teachers in Secular Public Education 
(Union Marocaine des Oeuvres de Mutualité des Membres 
de l'Enseignement Public et Laic), which is the Common 
Welfare Section of the Governing Council on Public Edu- 
cation of the Mutual Benefit Society for Public Servants 
and Agents in Morocco (Section Commune de Prévoyance 
du Conseil de Gérance de Instruction Publique des Oeuvres 
de Mutualité des Fonctionnaires et Agents Publics du 
Maroc); Pupils Accident Insurance Society of Morocco 
(Mutualité Accidents-éléves du Maroc), etc. 


ORGANIZATION OF MOSLEM EDUCATION 


At the Ministry of National Education, the Moslem Primary 
Education Service supervises and administers the network 
of public primary schools, while the Private Education 
Service is concerned with all private schools. 


Pre-primary classes 


A few years ago, primary schools included an infants’ 
section, consisting of mixed classes; but the Ministry decided 
to abolish these, in view of the need to obtain more class- 
room space for children of school age. A few private classes 
still exist, however, and are subsidized by the State. 


Moslem primary schools 


Moslem primary education usually lasts five years: it 
consists of a one-year introductory course, a two-year 


elementary course and a two-year intermediate course. The 
general trend is toward the standardization of curricula 
and time-tables. The programme for object lessons and 
natural sciences has been deliberately made very broad in 
its scope, so that it can be adapted to local conditions. 
The programme in girls' schools now conforms to that of 
boys’ schools; however, a few sections remain where half 
the class time is devoted to practical and manual training. 
It is planned to provide vocational training in agriculture 
and technology in special establishments dependent on the 
Technical Education Service. 

In view of the urgency of other questions, it has not yet 
been possible to solve the problems connected with the 
schooling of backward children. Measures have even had 
to be taken to eliminate over-age pupils from the schools, 
so as to make more room for younger children and thus 
increase the yield of education. 

"The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 30 June; 
it is broken by variable holidays, fixed each year according 
to Islamic and Western holidays. 

Class theoretically begins at 8 a.m. and ends at 5 p.m., 
with a two-hour interval for lunch. In practice, with the 
application of the part-time class system which makes it 
possible to hold two classes in the same quarters, the 
following time-table has been adopted: 7.30 to 10 a.m. and 
1 to 3.30 p.m. for the first group of pupils; 10 a.m. to 12.30 
p.m. and 3.30 to 6.30 p.m. for the second group. 


Curriculum and methods. Ministerial circulars establish the 
official study curriculum composed, in the main, of the 
following elements: initiation in the Arabic and French 
languages; first notions of arithmetic and geometry; 
problems of daily life; initiation in Moroccan history and 
geography; recitation of verses from the Koran. 

The teaching methods recommended are those of Western 
countries; they are designed to awaken the mind and 
cultivate the intelligence, rather than call for the excessive 
memory work demanded by traditional Koranic teaching. 
The methods thus developed are the result of close col- 
laboration between French and Moroccan specialists. 


Examination system. Until now, pupils have been required, 
for admission to the next highest class, to pass a written 
examination; but this system is tending to disappear. 

Primary studies lead to the Moslem primary school- 
leaving certificate (certificat d'études primaires musulmanes), 
granted as the result of an examination involving written 
and oral tests. For entry into the first secondary class, a 
secondary school entrance examination must be passed. 

Educational, physical and medical files are kept for each 
pupil who attends primary school. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are trained in regional teacher 
training schools. These admit, on a competitive basis, young 
men and women who hold the brevet élémentaire or an 
equivalent diploma and who have passed an entrance 
examination in both French and Arabic teaching. 

The Ain es Sebaa teacher training school trains, in one 
year, teachers who already hold the baccalauréat ; it follows 
for this purpose the curriculum applied in French teacher 
training colleges. There are courses for replacement teachers 
(of Arabic or French) and a correspondence course for the 
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certificat d'aptitude pédagogique (degré élementaire and degré 
normal). Furthermore, in every primary school, an assistant 
to the head is specially responsible for the pedagogic training 
of the replacement staff which has been recruited since the 
opening of many part-time classes. The regional inspector- 
ates have educational libraries where teachers can find the 
documentation they may require. The most important 
provisions governing the status of teachers are drawn from 
French legislation, which guarantees such civil servants at 
all times against arbitrary measures on the part of the 
administration. Appointments, transfers and promotions 
are decided by the Minister, after consultation with the 
joint administrative commission, half of whose members 
are elected delegates representing the teachers. 
Promotions to the next grade are made by seniority or 
by selection. Salaries (uniform throughout the country, 
apart from the granting of bonuses, viz. the prime du Sud 
and the prime de poste déshéritée for service in certain out- 
lying posts) are as follows, according to the salary scale for 
civil servants (indices for starting and final salaries, index 
100 being the 1956 monthly basic salary of about 30,000 
francs for the regular category and 25,000 francs for the 
special category): regular teachers (holding the complete 


baccalauréat and the certificat d'aptitude pédagogique—degré 
normal), indices 185-360; special teachers (holding the 
brevet élémentaire, the brevet d'études du premier cycle or 
the first part of the baccalauréat, together with the certificat 
d'aptitude pédagogique—degré élémentaire), indices 175-3 15; 
teachers giving complementary courses, indices 205-370; 
heads of schools and specialized teachers in charge of 
demonstration classes or complementary courses, terminal 
index 430. 


Moslem private education 


Private Moslem education developed from the private 
initiative of Moroccan intellectuals or nationalist move- 
ments like the Istiqlal. A school fee averaging 500 francs 
per pupil per month is paid by the parents to the heads of 
the schools concerned. The ovo une makes them an 
annual grant of 200,000 francs per class of 35 pupils; in 
1956, this represented a total subvention of 171,000,000 
francs. The State in this way covers about half the expenses 
of the private schools, its contribution being mainly 
employed in respect of staff salaries. Private schools are 
supervised by an inspector from the Private Education 
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1. Ministre de l'éducation nationale: Mi- 
nister of National Education. 

2. Cabinet: Office of the Minister, with 
sections for general affairs, documen- 
tation and information, statistics and 
illustrations, and registry. 

3. Secrétariat général: general secretariat. 

4. Services administratifs: administrative 
departments dealing with personnel, 
equipment, examinations, accounts, 
supplies, welfare services. 

5. Institut scientifique chérifien: Sherifian 
Scientific Institute; an institution of 
higher education comprising a Scien- 
tific Research Centre, and a Centre of 
Higher Scientific Studies. 

6. Institut des hautes études marocaines: 
Institute of Higher Moroccan Studies; 
an institution of higher education in 
the field of Arab and Berber languages, 
Islamic and humanistic studies, with 
sections for technical services, higher 
education, and research in social and 
humanistic studies, 

T. Service de l'enseignement. supérieur 
islamique: Islamic Higher Education 
Service. 

8. Service de l'enseignement secondaire 
musulman: Moslem Secondary Edu- 
cation Service. 

9. Service de l'enseignement primaire mu- 
sulman: Moslem Primary Education 
Service. 

10. Service de l'enseignement technique: 
Technical Education Service. Bs 

ll. Service de l'enseignement secondaire 
européen: European Secondary Edu- 
cation Service. 
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12. Service de l'enseignement primaire 
européen: European Primary Edu- 
cation Service. 

13. Inspections spécialisées: inspectors of 
special subjects. 

14. Service de l'enseignement privé: Private 
Education Service. 

15. Service de l'éducation de base: Funda- 
mental Education Service. 

16. Bibliothèque générale et Archives du 
Maroc: General Library and National 
Archives. 

17. Division de la jeunesse et des sports: 
Division of Youth and Sport. 

18. Service des arts et du folklore: Arts and 
Folklore Service. 

19. Inspection des monuments historiques: 
Inspectorate of Historical Monuments. 

20. Inspection des antiquités: Inspectorate 
of Antiquities. 

21. Licences-ds-lettres: award of university 
degrees in arts. 

22. Centres d'études juridiques: centres of 
legal studies. 

23. Université de la Karaouyine: Karaouin 
University. 

24. Université Ben Youssef et instituts 
d'études islamiques: Ben Yussef Uni- 
versity and institutes of Islamic 
studies. 

25. Inspection des écoles coraniques: inspec- 
tors of Koranic schools, 

26. Lycées et collèges musulmans: Moslem 
general secondary schools. 

27. Inspection primaire de l'enseignement 
musulman: inspectors of Moslem pri- 
mary schools. 

28. Etablissements d'enseignement tech- 


nique du second 6: secondary 
technical schools. Aj 

29. Lycées et colléges européens: European 
general secondary schools. 

30. Inspection des ` écoles maternelles: 
inspectors of pre-primary schools, 

31. Inspection primaire européenne: in- 
spectors of European primary schools. 

32. Délégué de Г Alliance israélite univer- 
selle: delegate of the Alliance Israélite 


Universelle. 

33. Services administratifs: administrative 
departments, 

34. Adjoints d'inspection: assistant in- 
spectors, 


35. Ecoles régionales d'instituteurs: re- 
gional teacher training schools. 

36. Ecoles normales primaires d'institu- 
teurs: teacher training schools. 

37. Secteurs scolaires: school districts. 

38. Etablissements d'enseignement tech- 
nique du premier degré: primary 
technical schools. 

39. Ecoles coraniques: Koranic schools. 

40. Ecoles primaires musulmanes: Moslem 
primary schools. 

41. Ecoles primaires européennes: Euro- 
pean primary schools. 

42. Ecoles de l'Alliance israélite univer- 
selle: schools of the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle. 

43. Ecoles privés: private schools. 

44. Centres d'éducation de base: funda- 
mental education centres. 

45. Jeunesse et sports: youth activities and 
sport. 

46. Education populaire: adult education 
activities. 
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Service, who is aided in his task by the official education 
inspectors. 

The curriculum in private Moslem education is based on 
that of the official schools. Its feature is that the language 
of teaching is Arabic, French being taught as from the 
second school year (elementary course—first year). 

Private Moslem schools prepare their pupils for the 
primary and secondary Arabic school-leaving certificates 
(certificat d'études primaires arabes, certificat d'études secon- 
daires arabes) and for the Arabic Moroccan baccalauréat. 
These diplomas are equivalent to those granted by the 
official schools, since the examinations involved are 
organized by the Ministry of National Education. 

There are two kinds of Moslem private school: the 
‘popular’ schools (the heads of which are appointed by the 
Ministry), and schools belonging to private persons (the 
heads of which are approved by the Ministry, on the 
proposal of the governing board of the school concerned). 

The head of a private Moslem school is required to hold 
the certificat d'études secondaires. The teachers must hold 
the same diploma, or must have been approved by the 
Ministry after having passed a test. 

Draft regulations for teachers in private schools have 
been submitted, for consideration, to the qualified repre- 
sentatives of the heads of schools and their staffs. These 
regulations would give such teachers certain guarantees 
regarding tenure and promotion conditions. 


ORGANIZATION OF EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


At the Ministry of National Education, the European 

Primary Education Service supervises and administers the 

ordinary European schools (which admit a majority of 

French and foreign children, while remaini largely open 

to Jewish and Moslem Moroccans), th franc Jenn 

. schools, and the schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle 
(these two latter types of institution are, in principle, 
reserved for Israelite Moroccan children). 

European primary education (both urban and rural) 
consists of two years of pre-primary education (in nursery 
schools), followed by seven years of studies (in primary 
Schools) for children aged from 6 to 14; it is linked to a 
four-year cycle of complementary studies (general edu- 
cation in the complementary courses, specialized technical 
education in the écoles techniques du premier degré) for 
pupils aged from 11 to 15, chosen by competitive exami- 
nation after five years of primary school. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is provided for children aged under 
6, the minimum age for admission depending upon school 
equipment facilities in each district (it is generally between 
4 and 44 years). 

This kind of education is given either in independent 
nursery schools (units in which all classes are reserved for 
children of under 6) or in infants’ sections attached to 
primary schools. While private nursery schools and infants’ 
sections are financially dependent only upon the private 
organization or individuals responsible for them, public 
nursery schools and sections—like the public primary 
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schools—depend upon the European Primary Education 
Service (represented in each province by a primary in- 
spector) for funds in respect of school building and equip- 
ment, administration and the payment of staff, the 
establishment of curricula and instructions (which are the 
same as those applied in France), and educational super- 
vision. 

The headmistresses of nursery schools must hold the same 
diplomas as primary teachers, and must have undergone 
additional special training. Their assistants form a category 
of nursery school assistants, whose minimum level of general 
education must be that of the fifth year in lycées and 
colléges; they are recruited by competitive examination and 
undergo periods of practical training; after two years of 
service, their teaching competence is established by a 
special certificate (certificat d'aptitude à l'enseignement dans 
les écoles maternelles), patterned on the certificat d 'aptitude 
pédagogique for primary teachers. In each nursery school or 
Section, a woman housekeeper recruited and paid by the 
State helps the teaching staff with all the attentions 
required by children (dressing and undressing, cleanliness, 
supervision of tired children sleeping in the rest room, aid 
to children during class, etc.). 

As in primary schools, medical care for the staff and the 
children is provided by the School Health Service (Ministry 
of Public Health) represented in each province by a 
medical inspector assisted by visiting nurses. 


European primary schools 


These are in practice organized not so much according to 
the nature of the regions or localities where they are 
installed, as according to the characteristics of the com- 
munities which they serve. The ways in which inhabited 
districts are distributed determine the proportions between 
the various elements of the school population (variable 
numbers of non-Moslem French children, Moslem Algerian 
children, Jewish or Moslem Moroccans, foreign children). 
No sex distinction is made systematically; it usually results 
from the expansion of school groups (originally mixed) 
which have been subsequently divided into separate 
sections (boys and girls) for reasons of convenience. 

In seeking to meet the educational needs of normal 
children, the administrators have had to face a vast task, 
and they have accordingly been virtually unable to adapt 
the school system to special categories of pupils. It has 
however been possible to set up a boarding school in the 
mountains (at Ifrane) for physically handicapped children, 
a primary school at Meknés for the children of a preven- 
torium, and a special school at Rabat for retarded children. 

The European primary school exactly reflects the French 
primary system (the same qualifications for French ad- 
ministrators assigned to Morocco, the same diplomas 
required of the teaching staff, the same curriculum applied 
in educational establishments, the same examinations at 
all stages); it includes an introductory course (age 6 to 
7 years), a first-year elementary course (7 to 8 years), a 
second-year elementary course (8 to 9 years), a first-year 
intermediate course (9 to 10 years), a second-year inter- 
mediate course (10 to 11 years) and school leaving classes 
(11 to 13 years). 

It is generally agreed that no class should have more 
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than 40 pupils. In practice, this figure is often exceeded in 
the lower classes of rural schools and in certain urban 
school units, where school building can hardly keep pace 
with the rapid increase in the population (in Casablanca, 
especially). 

There are relatively few small (one or two class) European 
schools (about 60, out of a total of 280 European schools). 
The European population of Morocco is fairly well concen- 
trated, much more so than in the French countryside. 

The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 30 June. 
It is divided into quarters, separated by holidays of about 
twelve days. A few other holidays (commemorations of 
historic dates and religious holidays) are spread throughout 
the year. The weekly holidays are Friday and Sunday for 
European schools, Saturday and Sunday for Jewish schools. 
The daily time-table includes two half-days of three hours 
each, separated by an interval of two or two-and-a-half 
hours (usually 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m.). 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum is the French 
curriculum as defined by the Departmental Orders of 
17 October 1945 and 24 July 1947. No difference exists 
between the programmes of urban and those of rural 
schools. In so far, however, as teaching has to be adapted 
to environmental conditions, instruction in science and 
geography varies somewhat (particularly in the school 
leaving classes). 

Although there is an official line of conduct defined by 
official instructions for French primary education (Instruc- 
tions of 20 June 1923, Circular of 20 September 1938 and 
especially the Order of 17 October 1945), extreme liberalism 
characterizes educational policy and enables each educator 
to apply the teaching methods which best suit him. 

The curriculum and methodological directives do not 
vary because of the religion, race or sex of the pupils. In 
the school leaving classes, however, some notions of home 
economy and child rearing are taught to girls. 


Examination system. According to his average marks through- 
out the school year (in respect of oral questions and written 
compositions), the pupil is either admitted to the succeeding 
class, or obliged to repeat. Students who do poorly can, 
however, after the summer holidays, take an examination 
which offers them a chance to redeem themselves. 

Pupils who wish to go on to secondary school must, at 
the age of 11 years (at the end of the second-year inter- 
mediate course), take the entrance examination, organized 
at the national level, for admission to the sixth class of 
lycées and colléges. Admission to the complementary courses 
is based on the same examination. Tests are hardly used 
except for entry into technical schools, where they make 
it possible to determine the aptitudes of the candidate and 
orient him towards one of the specialized branches of the 
establishment. Pupils who complete but do not go beyond 
their primary schooling take, at the age of 14, the exami- 
nation for the certificat d'études primaires. lt includes 
written tests (spelling and questions, composition, arith- 
metic, history, geography, science, drawing) and oral tests 
(reading, singing, recitation). 

Personal files (school, physical, medical files, ete.) are 
kept by the teachers under the responsibility of heads of 
schools; the medical files are countersigned and kept up to 


date by the medical inspectors of the School Health Service 
and the visiting nurses. 


Teaching staff. The teaching body is trained at two teacher 
training schools (École Normale d'Instituteurs d'Ain es 
Sebaa, Casablanca, and the École Normale d'Institutrices, 
Rabat) which are under the authority of the European 
Primary Education Service. Entrance is by competitive 
examination, either in the first-year class (at the end of the 
fourth year in the lycées, collèges and complementary courses) 
—to be followed by a three-year course of the secondary 
type—or in the fourth-year class (French or Moroccan 
candidates aged between 18 and 25 who hold the complete 
baccalauréat); during this last year both first-year and 
fourth-year students receive professional training leadin; 
to a teacher certificate (certificat de fin d'études q 
of the French type. Holders of this certificate are sub- 
sequently excused from the written tests for the certificat 
d'aptitude pédagogique. These students, during their year 
of professional training, are given the rank of student 
teacher and, as such, receive a monthly salary of 41,460 
francs, of which 11,000 francs are withheld for boarding 
expenses. On the next 1 October after they leave the teacher 
training school, they are assigned to a teaching post. 

Beginner teachers who are not yet established receive 
systematic preparation for the written tests of the certificat 
d'aptitude pédagogique and attend lectures and demon- 
stration lessons organized by the primary inspectors. The 
latter are constantly available to guide and advise them. 

The regulations governing teachers are the French 
regulations. These prescribe that the teacher is a public 
official responsible only to the academic authorities, define 
his service obligations and guarantee him a series of rights: 
right to remuneration established according to an official 
scale, right to promotion according to fixed rules, right to 
trade union affiliation and right to strike, right to take 
leave on account of personal reasons, illness, *eviction* 
(when confined to home or excluded from the school because 
of quarantine regulations or some other extraordinary 
circumstance), maternity, etc., right to extended leave, 
right to a retirement pension, etc. 

Staff transfers are decided either at the request of those 
concerned or, very occasionally, for service reasons; they 
are submitted in advance to a joint commission (composed, 
in equal numbers, of representatives of the administration 
and staff delegates elected by their colleagues), are proposed 
by the head of the European Primary Education Service, 
and are decided upon by the Minister. 

Teachers begin in Grade 6 and at the end of their careers 
reach Grade 1, or even unclassified rank. Promotion from 
grade to grade is by seniority or by selection. The monthly 
salary of an unmarried primary teacher at Rabat is 60,934 
francs in Grade 6 and 101,525 francs in the unclassified 
category. Various allowances (family, head-of-school, etc.) 
may be added to the basic salaries, which are the same 
throughout the country. 


Supervision and control. Apart from the heads of the two 
teacher training schools, who are seconded from the French 
education service and inspect the schools annexed to their 
establishments, nine primary inspectors residing at the 
capitals of the principal provinces (Oudjda, Fez, Meknés, 
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Tangier, Rabat, Casablanca I, II and III, Marrakesh) 
supervise the teachers in European primary education. 
These inspectors are former teachers or schoolmasters who 
hold the French primary inspector’s certificate (certificat 
d'aptitude à l'inspection primaire), granted after a difficult 
competitive examination (200 to 300 candidates every year, 
one out of ten of whom generally pass). 

Supervision is likewise ensured throughout Morocco by 
the special inspectors of the Ministry, who are concerned 
with the following questions: teaching of Arabic in primary 
schools; teaching of Arabic in complementary courses; 
teaching of mathematies and science in complementary 
courses; teaching of literature in primary technical schools; 
teaching of technology and industrial design in primary 
technical schools; physical education; boarding services (in 
teacher training schools and primary boarding schools). 


Jewish primary schools 


The primary education given in Franco-Jewish schools and 
in the schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle is identical 
with European primary education and prepares pupils for 
the same examinations. The children are usually Jewish 
Moroccans; but in many localities, Moslem Moroccan, 
French and foreign (mostly Spanish) children are also 
admitted. 

The Alliance Israélite Universelle set up schools in 
Morocco (the first, at Tetuan, was founded in 1862) long 
before the Protectorate was established. Regulations for 
these schools were later determined by a series of conventions 
between the Sherifian State and the Alliance. Under the 
Convention of 1928 (now in force), the Sherifian State pays 
a subvention covering about 80 per cent of the operating 
costs; the remaining costs are met by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. The schools of 
the Alliance are administered by its delegation in Morocco 
(established at Casablanca), which is responsible to the 
Central Committee in Paris. 

Educational supervision of Jewish schools is carried out 
at the Ministry by the European Primary Education 
Service and, at the regional level, by the inspectors of 
European primary education. The curriculum includes 
5 hours a week of Hebrew teaching and 25 hours a week 
of French (curriculum of French primary schools, with 
lessons in Moroccan history, geography and life). In the 
upper classes, Arabic teaching is gradually introduced, at 
= a of 13 hours a week, if qualified teachers can be 
ound. 

The teaching body includes Moroccans, Frenchmen and 
foreigners. It consists of the following: a few members of 
the French teaching body, assigned to the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle; regular teachers of the Alliance, trained for the 
most part at the Ecole Normale Orientale in Paris, an 
institution subordinate to the Central Committee of the 
Alliance and working in close collaboration with the Ecole 


Normale d'Instituteurs de la Seine (the quality of this staff 
is in every way comparable to that of regular Sherifian 
teachers); manual training teachers paid and made avail- 
able to the Alliance by the Ministry of National Education; 
teachers of the special category of the Alliance; monitors, 
replacement teachers, etc.; rabbis in charge of Hebrew 
teaching (the youngest among them, trained at the Ecole 
Normale Hébraique in Casablanca and holding the French 
brevet d'études du premier cycle, may be compared to the 
Sherifian special category teachers and some of them impart 
semi-Hebraic, semi-French teaching). As regards salaries, 
the staff of the Alliance Israélite Universelle enjoy only in 
part the financial advantages accorded to the Sherifian 
staff; but their accession to the status of State officials will 
be taken up shortly in negotiations for the revision of the 
Convention of 1928. 

Mention should also be made of organizations devoted to 
school health services (diagnoses, systematic check-ups, and 
other forms of care; establishment of schools in Casablanca 
and Marrakesh for those suffering from trachoma) and 
welfare services (school canteens, distribution of clothing, 
holiday camps); they receive subventions from the Ministry 
of National Education and large donations from Moroccan 
and American Jews. 


Private European education 


The religious and secular private European schools include 
nursery schools and primary and secondary schools. They 


are under the administrative authority of the European 
Primary Education Service and its regional inspectors. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most important problem in Moroccan primary edu- 
cation is that of teacher training. Classes are at present 
being set up more rapidly than schoolmasters are being 
trained, and many of them are still awaiting a teacher. 
Those in service are not always sufficiently well qualified. 
It is not easy, moreover, to retain teachers in the interior 
of the country; they generally prefer appointments in the 
towns, and the numerous posts in the bled do not attract 
beginners. 

The second problem is financial; thousands of millions 
are needed to build schools and satisfy all the people who 
want their children to receive indispensable primary 
instruction. On 10 November 1956, out of a total of 
1,670,000 Moroccan children of school age, only 380,000 
were attending school. To combat ignorance and fill this 
gap, the Mohammed El Fasi plan (now being considered 
by the Government) aims at giving all Moroccan children, 
within the next five years, a minimum elementary training 
(of as practical a character as possible) lasting three years, 
and will increase the number of teachers accordingly. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Since for the period covered by the present volume separate 
statistics were reported for the former French and Spanish 
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zones of Morocco, and since the statistics pertain to different 
types of school system, two sets of tables are given below. 


MOROCCO 


FORMER FRENCH ZONE OF MOROCCO 


Sources. Morocco. Service central des statistiques: Annuaire 
statistique 1945-46; 1947-48; 1949; Direction de Pinstruc- 
tion publique. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 

France. Ministére de la France d’outre-mer, Service des 
statistiques: Annuaire statistique de 1? Union francaise 1949— 
1954. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. For the school year 1954/55 
it is estimated that enrolment in all educational institutions 
totalled 380,000 (not including 6,500 Moslems ‘attending 
primary courses for adults). This represented about 4.5 per 
cent of the total population. Of the school-going population 
approximately 92 per cent were in kindergartens and 
primary schools (including continuation classes); 6 per cent 
in general secondary schools; and the remaining 2 per cent 
in vocational and teacher training schools and institutions 
of higher education. Girls represented 31 per cent of pupils 
enrolled in public primary schools and kindergartens; about 
50 per cent of those in general secondary schools; 35 per 
cent in vocational schools; and 21 per cent in teacher 
training schools. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in general secondary 
schools had increased by 56 per cent; in vocational schools, 
by 76 per cent; in institutions of higher education, by 43 per 


cent. In teacher training schools, enrolment was over three 
times as high. Data for primary schools in 1950 are not 
known. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows enrolment in 
public primary schools only from 1938 to 1953. Except for 
1940, it may be seen that there has been a steady increase 
over this period. The primary enrolment ratio, computed 
by relating the average enrolment to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, shows a rise from 4 to 10. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1956 amounted to over 18.4 thousand million 
French francs (100 Fr.francs = 0.29 U.S. dollar approxi- 
mately), being an average of about 2,136 francs per 
inhabitant. Of this total 82.4 per cent came from the general 
budget and 17.6 per cent from the equipment budget. 
Complete details for distribution of expenditure from the 
equipment budget are not known but from the general 
budget it was roughly as follows: primary education 
(Moslem and French-Moroccan), 64 per cent; secondary 
education (Moslem and French-Moroccan), 21 per cent; 
Jewish schools, 4 per cent; vocational education, 8 per cent; 
higher education, 3 per cent. (See Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Ө inae Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | аншоа — ERE Esen oe 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 
Total. абре jl X aaa И ШИЛТЕ 1954/55 32 164 164 18 737 14144 
y MM, . v.s bee 1953/54 32 154 154 18 350 14011 
” . ecce! Ө 5 1952/53 31 151 151 17 862 13 801 
” : ict . . . 3 1951/52 28 128 128 17118 13 432 
. . ep 1950/51 26 112 112 15 794 12 816 
Primary 
Public Moslem primary schools . . . . - «+ + 1954/55 1419 3717 stale 2202 187 144467 
Private Moslem primary schools . . . . . «+ 0. 1954/55 86 E 35 220 564 A 
Public European primary schools M Quz 1954/55 236 1168 ... 264 184 31 056 
Public Jewish primary schools . . , . 1954/55 cn col Tr ae 298 j 1865 
Public Jewish schools Alliance Universelle 304 P ieu n 209 E DUE ul en 14 824 
Реде a prie ia duces te a pe Hu O ter von odds ao o ia id 
‚. „ече. A rc, ie, тоза е +4 442 Tl [24271294 +82016 
пла p ЗЕ a 90 MEETS +4 094 10248 451 *'75895 
МОИИ Ed cecil NOTOS LS y ET 3 122 S 738 
| oon ¿ama ЧӨ RY Жи le ls КН 1950/51 | #1014 2683 
x 
1; i i i ii cl; ttached to prim: 3. Including enrolment in kindergarten classes, 
ath сзсз A us, tee mb de AE a 4. Including enrolment in complementary classes. — 
2. Including enrolmentin kindergarten classes and complementary classes; 5. Data STE public Moslem and European primary schools only. 
6. Public schools only. 


not including enrolment in primary vocational classes, which was 
10,239 (F. 4,817) in 1953/54. 
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sas deer Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions Total Female Total T 
Secondary 
General < 
Public European secondary schools . . . . . . . 1954/55 18 693 160 716 872 78 401 
i ls A VES Pee dre ЧЕЛ ДИГИ 1954/55 1 109 13 15 642 "324 
Рама А ae рз к FF ene cin B LAW ecd aK 1954/88 25 802 173 722 514 78725 
AI AS RAS cd o UA 1953/54 25 749 161 722 088 78 162 
AT EIN а NN 1952/53 25 695 138 719 268 17318 
RAN ЖЕ ШОВ ur £e 1951/52 25 655 121 117350 14912 
A e RNS read a ЫЧ t INS t Th teg dne 1950/51 25 600 115 714 391 74367 
Vocational 
Technical high schools 
Total coton 1954/55 16 494 "6 156 *2 181 
” 1953/54 14 350 *5 082 21704 
" 1952/53. 12 250 "4 375 *1 551 
` » » 1951/52 12 200 . *3 711 "1350 
” 1950/51 12 150 P *3 500 ^1150 
Teacher training 
Teacher training schools NI dete sais tenen Е ЛА. 1954/55 2 6 3 143 49 
Moslem regional schools Pea thai mies re! ЕЛИНЕ enis. 1954/55 5 ier : 89 = 
a Mo IE 1954/55 7 6 з 232 49 
” EID D 4 Wr ls 1953/54 1 6 3 220 51 
» 1952/53. vi 6 "3 10 39 
» 1951/52 7 6 "3 97 39 
” 1950/51 " © "3 72 27 
Higher 
General and technical 
Centres oflegalstudies. . шуу мы, . . ,. y 1954/55 2 39 1166 
Institute of higher Moroccan studies . | | | ! QUARTE 1954/55 1 18 267 
Centre of higher scientific studies. . | 1 2 4 1954/55 1 17 234 
Propedeutic courses Ole (WO p табыны «А LS hel 1954/55 2 230 
"Total 18 еа 1954/55 6 ... ... 1897 
pde Aa pk h А оса Akri 1953/54 6 1706 
тани MIT үн m, E SU HORRORE WA dai 1952/53 6 1 467 
PA ta tiene о e wer a gl rie Y i aeui s 1951/52 6 1366 
TOT gy TRUS УС дк OR i A 1950/51 6 1326 
Adult 
Courses of primary education for adult Moslems 
EAL NAIR teers Wali; udi 1954/55 185 90 ... 6500 ... 
Wear pi Fiat (orte deus + ds 53V nv 1953/54 179 90 ses 6 500 ... 
OP Parma A asya A 1952/53 140 90 e 5 500 
cy RE TS Ir ia ЕН Ан т SSO EIN des MR Tou 1951/52 110 70 5500 
"ev perdi Yiq OS 1311222 E E rr (,1, 1950/51 110 10 5000 


data relating to primary and pre-primary classes, 9. Not including data relating to Moslem regional schools. 
8. Not including enrolment in vocational primary classes which was A d 
10,239 (F. 4,817) in 1953/54. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис Primary ScHoors* 


Teachers Esti d 4 
Year Schools ms Average | child population | Prim 
enrolment 5-14 ld) enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (Уны) ratio 
1938 381 67 201 
1939 з 74245 m } 10.7 1732 4 
1940 73 079 
ш uq 
1942 78 956 T 114 1853 4 
79 870 zi 
1944 80 747 m 
1945 486 88 6 
1946 567 104 506 SS 
1947 766 133 863 Ж 1214 1998 6 
1948 917 137 327 i 
1949 1016 162 607 
1950 1129 5378 181 400 34 
1951 1307 6 188 204 500 33 221. 2154 
1952 1533 7207 234 600 33 if 
266 100 


1. In 1954, enrolment in private primary schools was *31,000. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1956 (in thousands of French francs) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
General budget Equipment budget 

Total expenditure . 18 416 500 15 176 000 3 240 500 
Primary education 

Moslem B d 7140 000 T 

French-Moroccan 2 931 000 2 490 000 441 000 
Secondary education 

Moslem “ ake 935 000 Sis 

French-Moroccan 2 363 000 2 280 000 83 000 
Jewish schools | . о A ME que 636 000. ... 
Vocational education . 2 095 000 1210 000 885 000 
Higher education "EE EI a Us 636 500 485 000 151 500 
— L.C cditio анаа O AAA AAA A RL m 


FORMER SPANISH ZONE OF MOROCCO 


Sources. Spain. Sección de Estadística de la Secretaría 
General Técnica del Ministerio de Educación Nacional; 
Instituto Nacional de Estadística. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
total enrolment in all educational institutions (excluding 
adult education courses) numbered over 102,000, represent- 
ing approximately 10 per cent of the total population. Of 
these pupils about 92 per cent were in pre-primary and 
primary schools (including Moslem religious schools); 7 per 
cent in general secondary schools; and the remaining 1 per 
cent in vocational schools, secondary teacher training 
Schools, and institutions of higher education. Female 
students made up 11 per cent of the enrolment in primary 
and pre-primary schools (this is notably influenced by the 


low enrolment of girls in Moslem primary schools), 9 per 
cent in general secondary schools, 47 per cent in vocational 
schools, and 64 per cent (in 1952) in the public teacher 
training schools for Moslems. In the institutions of higher 
education there were no female students. 

About 5 per cent of the teaching staff in primary schools 
were women; and 7 per cent in general secondary. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment increased at all levels; 
in primary and pre-primary schools by 42 per cent, and in 
general secondary schools by 40 per cent. (See Table 6.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 gives enrolment in 
Spanish and Moroccan primary schools only (excluding the 
Moslem religious schools for which the data of early years 
arenot known). The figures in this table are comparable from 
1939 and show a gradual increase except for the period 
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1944-47. In relating the average enrolment for these schools 
to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, the 
primary enrolment ratio obtained is very low. This would 
be raised considerably if enrolment in the Koranie schools 
were included, as for example, in the 1950-54 period the 
ratio of 9 would become 33. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 amounted to almost 52.4 million pesetas 
(in 1954, 100 pesetas = 8.91 U.S. dollars), being approxi- 
mately 51 pesetas per inhabitant. About 85 per cent of this 


amount came from the Central Government, almost 2 per 
cent from local authorities and 13 per cent from other public 
sources. Excluding the capital expenditure of 3.5 million 
pesetas the current expenditure was distributed approxi- 
mately as follows: 43 per cent for pre-primary and primary 
education; 5 per cent for secondary education (includi; 

general, vocational and teacher training); 2 per cent for 
higher education, adult education and subsidies to private 
education; and the remaining 50 per cent for central 
administration and other current expenses. (See Table 5.) 


4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors:t 


Teachers Pupils "DES n Primary 
Year Schools enrolment Givens а) enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 24 92 50 4232 46 
1931 25 95 51 4257 45 
1932 24 95 49 4301 45 
1933 26 96 49 4443 46 Tx KA 2 
1934 28 102 46 4774 47 
1935 28 m 50 4 866 44 

3 28 09 52 5113 47 
1937 28 113 53 5278 47 58 208 $ 
1938 28 131 51 6 042 46 
1939 59 Е 7: 9 921 E 
1940 88 m e 10 420 x 
1941 91 ee s 15 597 š 
1942 98 m: ak 15 707 A 15.0 243 6 
1943 106 E. pun 17 919 Le 
1944 103 312 42 15 442 42 
1945 123 324 45 13 198 41 
1946 103 340 45 16 047 47 
1947 99 328 47 15 902 48 16.3 244 7 
1948 102 338 44 18211 54 
1949 117 380 43 18 170 48 
1950 396 18 297 46 
1951 401 19 231 48 
1952 416 21 096 51 21.6 249 9 
1953 432 23 019 53 
1954 542 26 126 48 


1. From 1930-38, public primary Spanish schools only. From 1939, public and private Spanish and Moroccan schools (not including Moslem 


religious schools), 


5. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954 (in thousands of pesetas) 
Source of funds 


Central Government. Local authorities Other public sources 


Object of expenditure Total 

Total expenditure , 52 380 

A. Current expenditure 48 910 
Central administration mace 440 
Pre-primary and primary education . 20 990 
Secondary education... ET 1310 
Vocational education 770 
еасһег training . 510 
Higher education , 320 
Adult education ‚| 7 | 300 
Subsidies to private education | 370 
Other current expenditure , 23 900 


B. Capital expenditure 


3 470 


950 
950 


6 960 
6 960 


44 470 
41 000 


© 
a 
© 


13 080 
1310 
770 
510 
320 
300 
370 
23 900 
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6. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1950-53 
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1951/52 


929 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institutio School Number of 
š sneer er | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary* 
Spanish primary schools "DT a se Fis 3d 1953/54 356 356 178 12 404 5 939 
Moslem primary AS a n ec 1953/54 4300 4300 80 185 3792 
Jewish primary кш Ae pe Tee des E 1953/54 11 11 8 1306 691 
Total. . puse, шу G. em 1953/54 4 667 4667 250 93 895 10422 
” . E ED 1952/53 3 835 4547 293 94 999 11081 
” . EON PO 1951/52 3 860 4556 287 89 925 10 543 
” . . . 1950/51 3728 4 486 296 66 085 10 190 
Secondary 
General 
Public Spanish middle schools ж V. ш, J 1952/53 5 44 — 425 138 
Public Moslem middle school DP ад efon 1952/53 1 35 — 452 
Public Koranic middle schools — . А ТРЕ ОТТИ 1952/53 206 239 — 3318 — 
Public Moroccan institute Xm ecco 1952/53 1 24 — 173 — 
Authorized Spanish зве colleges ЕТ Ç 1952/53 T 110 37 1285 415 
Total. . Д 5 964 . 1953/54 ... 518 37 7035 659 
эк. s ma bb s IST T z: Y 1952/53 220 452 37 5 653 553 
” SEA ` 1951/52 240 475 36 5239 552 
^ B. AY . 1950/51 304 541 33 5027 508 
Vocational 
Lower trade schools 4 esca s 1952/53 3 17 — 165 — 
School for Moroccan studies . да dier e 1952/53 1 14 1 106 18 
Polytechnical school  .  . RES М Va Ma so 1952/53 1 34 3 155 40 
Conservatory of music Api opis erage eel ls 1952/53 1 22 2 307 168 
Preparatory school of fine arts SW NA. Vr 1952/53 1 6 1 30 11 
Schools of native arts $ x Dcum o s 1952/53 2 38 3 191 94 
Total . 1 T" Des 1953/54 ... +169 31 1200 560 
” ct Feat . хі DV ep xd 1952/53 9 2131 10 954 331 
” — . ado pies 1951/52 9 1105 9 1044 383 
» mm AA 1950/51 9 1130 12 860 314 
Teacher training 
Publi ini M. 
ar Os L7 a imak кон aie SIM а ай 2 42 18 109 10 
x A TUR wer 1951/52 2 40 16 30 5 
” segador fe 1950/51 2 37 15 35 12 
Higher 
General 
Higher Moslem education . . . . wr ipi 1953/54 1 16 SI 43 TY 
Higher Jewish education dh do 1953/54 1 5 = 22 = 
Total ; S e ҮЛ, 198858 2 2 “> " re 
^ . ELI. SEDE Tey 1952/53 2 21 — 38 — 
if Tomis ° Semi celso oc 1951/52 2 20 _ 65 = 
" i à q агро он pa 1950/51 2 20 = 41 = 
Adult 
Literacy courses and primary education б IA IRA 5 P Ud 1 a Ha) 
eu course for PERCY . . Fue de чар 2665 934 
онш ara kad 2691 934 


1. Including pre-primary education. 
2. Including part-time teachers. 


1950/51 


3. Special course for adults only. 
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MUSCAT AND OMAN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 550,000. 
Total area: 82,000 square miles; 212,380 square kilometres, 
Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre, 


A modern school system is now developing in the Sultanate. 
There are two good day schools catering for about 300 
pupils each in Muscat and Salalah, and a new one has just 
been built in Gwandur. A number of Palestinian refugees 
are employed as teachers in these schools; local teachers 
are employed in the other schools, Throughout the country 
there are numerous little mullah’s schools teaching the 


NEPAL 


Total population (July 1954 census): 8,431,537. 

Total area: 54,345 square miles; 140,753 square kilometres. 

Population density: 155 per square mile; 60 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1950-52 sample census):1 
90.5 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Following a long tradition of Buddhist and Hindu edu- 
cation, the first organized school with separate classes was 
established in 1877. It used the Sanskrit medium and 
continued to develop until in 1951 it became the Sanskrit 
College (Mahavidyalaya). 

Nepali, the national language of Nepal, was a unifying 
bond between the various hill States composing the king- 
dom, and consciousness of this fact led the Prime Minister 
in 1900 to order the diera of about 300 language schools 
all over the country. In due course a Directorate of Edu- 
cation and a Nepali Book Publishing Association were set 
up. In 1934 Nepali became the medium of instruction as 


1. In two districts only. 
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Prepared by Secretariat of Unesco in June 1956, 


Koran, writing and arithmetic. In Gwandur, Matrah and 
Muscat the Agakhanis, Khojas and Hindus have their own 
day schools for the children of their communities, Edu- 
cation is free. The standard of education is from kinder- 
garten to something less than matriculation. English is 
taught in the higher classes. 


Official exchange rate: 1 Nepalese rupee = 0.12 U.S dollar 
(approx.). 


Revised by the Nepal Interim National Commission for Unesco, 
Kathmandu, in January 1957. 


well as of examination for the school-leaving certificate 
(upper secondary) conducted by the Government SLC 
oard. 

During the 1930's an effort was made to modernize 
education: Sanskritic education was reorganized and a 
nucleus of new schools was created along the lines of the 
British schools in India. Somewhat later the Indian concept 
of basic education made a considerable impression on 
Nepal and schools of this type sprang up at different levels. 
But they did not adapt themselves to the conditions 
obtaining in Nepal. 

Since 1951 the growth of education has been very rapid. 
Among the noteworthy events in this period have been the 
publication of an Education Code in 1953 and the appoint- 
ment of a National Education Planning Commission the 
same year, the report of which appeared in 1955. The 


— 


NEPAL 


commission studied all aspects of education in the country 
and made far-reaching proposals for future developments. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Until 1950 there had been only limited educational facilities 
and these were reserved for a very few people. The advent 
of democracy in 1951 brought with it a change of policy. 
The right of the people to education was recognized and 
the Interim Government of Nepal Act provided that “The 

Government shall within the limits of its economic capacity 

and development make effective provision for securing the 

right to . . . education’. 

The second part of the National Education Planning 
Commission's Report (1955) contains a statement of the 
broad purposes of primary education: 

‘1. To wipe illiteracy from the face of the land. 

“2. To provide a minimum fundamental education for the 
majority of the nation's youth. 

*3. To provide a foundation for the higher education of a 
small group who will take the positions of leadership in 
the next generation or two. 

“4. To provide satisfying, enriching, properly directed deve- 
lopment of children through their most formative years, 
that they may become wholly effective citizens. 

*5. To provide for the political, economic, and cultural 
regeneration of Nepal. 

For the present there is no question of universal compulsory 
education. Indeed, the demand for schooling outstrips the 
provisions. The essential element in the new plan is that a 
national school system should be introduced in place of the 
diverse types of school now found, and that a steady planned 
expansion should take place. The firstgoalisuniversal primary 
education, and the plan fixes targets at 10-year intervals 
which would bring this about by 1985 (i.e. over a 30-year 
period). The principal difficulties that confront the pro- 
gramme are the ladk of trained manpower, both teachers 
and administrators, and the lack of means. 


Administrative pattern 


The educational policies and programme of the Government 
are determined and carried out by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

The control exercised by the Central Government depends 
on the amount of financial aid extended to the schools. 
Three categories may be distinguished; the government 
schools supported and administered entirely by the Central 
Government, the government-aided schools which meet 
certain standards and receive varying amounts of financial 
aid, and the independent schools. у ° 

'The headmaster of each government school is responsible 
to the inspectorate and a managing committee (school 
board) which is mainly an advisory body. In government- 
aided schools the headmaster and committee must account 
to the inspectorate for their use of government funds. The 
managing committees of independent schools usually 
exercise a large measure of control. es 

The central government budget for education is derived 
from general revenue. This budget covers the costs of 
administration and inspection, the support of government 


schools and of teacher training, and grants to government- 
aided schools. 

Local support comes mainly from two sources, tuition 
fees varying according to grade and locality, and contri- 
butions of a voluntary nature. No local taxes are raised for 
the financing of schools. The schools entirely supported by 
the Central Government do not charge fees. 

In 1953, the Educational Code set out the duties of 
inspectors, and a pattern of seven zonal divisions was 
adopted. 


ORGANIZATION 


Several types of school exist side by side in Nepal. Apart 
from the traditional Buddhist institutions, three types may 
be distinguished—the so-called English schools, the basic 
schools, and the pathshalas or Sanskrit schools which are 


not rigidly graded. 
Pre-primary education 


This is little developed. A Montessori school in Kathmandu 
follows the well-known European pattern which emphasizes 
projects and activities for children. 


Primary schools 


Life in Nepal centres around the village; even in larger 
towns, sections of the town—former villages that grew until 
they touched neighbouring villages—are still recognized. 
Thus, first of all, most primary schools are ‘ village’ schools 
serving a local community. High schools, which generally 
have upper primary and middle school grades attached to 
them, are found in the towns and tend to serve a large area 
or region, but they do not represent a large proportion of 
primary level enrolments. 

There is consequently little distinction between urban 
and rural schools. The primary schools of English and basic 
types are graded, the full course containing five grades; but 
small schools predominate, as the statistics for 1954 reveal, 
when there was an average of 1.4 teachers per prim 
school in the country as a whole. Although most schools 
are co-educational, girls make up a small minority—about 
4 per cent—of the total enrolment. This is due to the novelty 
and the rapid growth of the present educational system 
rather than to any inherent social or economie reasons, and 
there are signs that the education of girls is making up for 
its late start. 

No detailed figures are available on the distribution of 

upils by age and grade; however, the wastage rate at all 
ә of schooling is known to be high and many children 
drop out before completing the primary course. 

Most schools operate about ten months a year, five and 
a half days a week, for three to five hours a day, usually 
from 11 a.m. to 3 or 4 p.m. The schools are closed on Satur- 
days, and Fridays are half holidays. In hot regions the long 
vacation comes in the heat of summer and usually extends 
from the beginning of June to the end of July; in cooler 
regions, during the coldest part of the winter usually from 
the middle of December to the middle of February. All the 
schools in Kathmandu close for the winter vacation. 
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Curriculum and methods. The several types of primary school 
have each their characteristic curriculum. 

Tn English schools (so called because they were patterned 
on the English schools in India), the medium of instruction 
is Nepali, with English introduced in the third grade. 
Sanskrit and arithmetic are also taught as required subjects. 
Among the optional subjects are geography, civics, history, 
handwork and physical training. The general teaching 
method emphasizes drill, memorizing and lecturing. The 
progress of pupils is determined by an annual examination, 
and that concluding the fifth primary grade is an essential 
pre-requisite for entry to the middle school. 

The curriculum of the Sanskrit schools (pathshalas) 
emphasizes languages still more than the English schools 
do. Although instruction is given in the mother tongue, 
many hours are devoted to memorizing Sanskrit religious 
writings. The schools are not rigidly graded, class divisions 
being made in term of the pupil's ability to read rather than 
his age or how long he has been at school. In 1951, arith- 
metic, science and social studies were introduced in all 
Sanskrit schools. 

The basic schools differ markedly from the above types; 
their curriculum follows the Gandhian pattern in aiming to 
make the individual self-sufficient. The core of the cur- 
riculum is craft work; arithmetic, language, reading and 
geography are learnt from problems developing out of the 
perg experiences. History, civics and health form an integral 
part of the curriculum, and prayer, physical training, 
cultural and recreational programmes and village improve- 
ment projects are commonly found. 


Traching staff. Teachers in government schools are appointed 
by the Director of Education, but teachers in aided schools 
are appointed by their respective managing board. 

As yet, there are no certification requirements for teachers 
in primary schools; but instructions have been issued by the 
Ministry of Education to give preference to those having 
certification of training in the National Teacher Traini 
Centre now being run under the Government of Nepal an 
United States Operations Mission joint project. 

The professional training of teachers is still in the early 
stages of development. A Basic Education Training Centre, 
established in Kathmandu in 1949, but closed in 1953, gave 
professional training to students with a high school back- 
ground and provided the schools of the basic type with a 
supply of qualified teachers. In schools of other types the 
practice hitherto has been to recruit as teachers those with 
a full or partial secondary education, but with no specialized 
training. 


Tn an effort to meet the urgent need for trained primary 
school teachers, a co-operative short-term training pro- 
gramme was established in 1954 between the Government 
of Nepal and the United States Operations Mission. This 
programme offers six months of professional education to 
middle and high school pass students, who after successful 
completion of their training, are placed in new primary 
schools opened under the joint project. 

In government schools—which employ about one quarter 
of the teachers—the teacher has a contract ensuring security 
of tenure. A fixed salary scale is graded for the level of class 
taught, the teacher qualifications and length of service. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


A fundamental obstacle to the extension of schooling in 
Nepal is economic; with the available resources, the depart- 
ment finds it difficult to provide the supplies, buildings and 
teacher training needed. Allied to this problem is the ques- 
tion of the content of education. The various types of school 
existing side by side indicate the effort being made to 
discover the schooling best suited to the country’s resources 
and needs. The extremely inadequate transport and com- 
munication system, due mostly to the physical features of 
the country, has been a great handicap towards a uniform 
national system of education. 

A National Education Planning Committee was in- 
augurated in 1954 to study these problems and to re- 
commend to the Government, among other things, an 
outline for the reorganization of schools on modern, 
practical lines, with special emphasis on the development 
of primary education for all. On the basis of the recommen- 
dation of the commission, the first five-year plan (1957-61) 
also lays special emphasis on primary education, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Nepal. Chief Inspector of Schools. 


Statistical summary, 1954. For this year the total school 
enrolment was about 73,400 pupils—approximately 1 per 
cent of the total population. 

Primary schools reported an enrolment of 26,200 (about 
36 per cent of school-going population) with 4 per cent girls. 
General secondary schools enrolled 46,100 pupils (about 
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63 per cent of school-going population) with 5 per cent 
girls. The remaining 1,100 students were in institutions of 
higher education (about 900 students with 5 per cent girls) 
and secondary vocational schools and teacher training 
colleges. 

The total number of teachers in primary schools was 
about 1,300, with a pupil-teacher ratio of 20. (See Table.) 


NETHERLANDS 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1954 


Primary 

English primary (Nepali) schools 

Sanskrit primary schools 5 "uen: E 

Basic primary schools" e MM wap ni Оа 
Total. GAS odiis SUR O 


Secondary 


General 


English middle schools... а.а, 0. ut 
English high schools авт 
Sanskrit middle schools . MEC Loo ease 
Sanskrit high schools]. A T 
Basic middle schools... po aul ni ГАЙ Т БЭ > 
Basic high schools- siz en asf sat da eal У 
Total. C oe V PPU SSS ee ИНИН 


Vocational 
Government maintained technical school . 


Government mobile spinning and weaving school 
Total тей o INER MES SN. 


Teacher training 


Government maintained teacher training college . 

Higher 

Degree granting colleges р Бо Og o Q ey 

Intermediate colleges . . . . . . . . 
Total.. аа tomanta wa 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 
1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 


1954 


1954 
1954 
1954 


667 1007 7 20010 564 
233 233 — 5 126 466 
21 38 — 1050 75 
921 1278 T 26 186 1105 
296 1201 17 30 330 713 
65 746 31 8 022 677 
5 22 2 528 35 

5 65 — 1212 39 
15 102 — 2550 510 
13 110 6 3 463 163 
399 2246 56 46 105 2137 
13 — 81 = 

1 2 — 31 — 

2 15 — 112 — 

1 8 — 82 2 

T 51 2 145 42 

7 35 — 170 E 

14 86 2 915 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 10,751,000. 

Total land area: 12,510 square miles; 32,400 square kilometres. 

Population density: 859 per square mile; 332 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 19.0. 


Anyone wishing to gain a clear insight into education in the 
Netherlands should first inquire into the Dutch national 
character. He will then find that the outstanding feature 
of all spiritual and social life is freedom. Dutch education 


NETHERLANDS 


National income (1955 estimate): 23,780 million guilders. 
Official exchange rate: 1 guilder = 0.26 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences, The 
Hague, in October 1956. 


also has this characteristic. Thus the paragraph of the 
Netherlands Constitution dealing with education (Article 
208), after allotting permanent responsibility for this 
subject to the Government, at once passes on to the 
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provision that education shall be free; and not only edu- 
cation, but also instruction, in the sense that parents shall 
obtain for their children the kind of tuition they want for 
them. The Government has made this freedom a reality 
by furnishing institutions of private education with ade- 
quate means. Generous Government subsidies, often 
amounting to full compensation for expenditure, encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of private schools satis- 
fying the terms set out in the respective laws on education. 
These terms, concerned with the curriculum, the condition 
of school buildings and the teaching staff’s intellectual and 
moral fitness for their task, are identical for public and 
private schools. They ensure the uniformity of standards 
needed in educational matters. 

The great variety both in methods of tuition and in types 
of school is due to the freedom in the Dutch educational 
system. There is no central Government body with directive 
or managing powers in school affairs. Wide scope is given 
to the school board, whether controlled by local authorities 
or by private associations. The Ministry of Education, Arts 
and Sciences watches the teaching institutions’ observance 
of the terms on which subsidies have been granted, but 
refrains from any direct interference. It supports all such 
institutions with advice and help, but whoever refuses to 
follow its advice is at liberty to do so. 

After this short explanation of the characteristics of 
education in the Netherlands, attention should be called 
in particular to three further points which are the immediate 
consequence of the Dutch educational system. First, the 
Government has no voice in the appointment of the teaching 
staff of private schools. Anyone meeting the over-all re- 
quirements of intellectual, moral and physical fitness as a 
teacher may be appointed without any further formalities. 
Second, school boards are entirely free in the choice of 
educational appliances, And finally, if in the opinion of the 
school inspector the curriculum at any given private or 
public primary school does not come up to the requirements 
of adequate and evenly progressing instruction, it is not 
the Ministry of Education, Arts and Sciences that judges 

the case, but the Educational Council, a body wholly 
independent of the Government. Refusal to abide by this 
council’s decisions does indeed involve loss of subsidy. The 
council consists of at least fifteen members. Its function is 
to advise, either at the Minister’s request or on its own 
initiative, on problems of a general nature connected with 
the educational responsibilities of the Ministry. The council’s 
four departments are: pre-primary and primary education, 
secondary education, technical training, and university 
education. It has a secretariat in The Hague. 


HISTORICAL 


A survey of the principal Acts of Parliament concerning 
primary education may best be given in terms of the dif- 
ferent aspects covered by law. 

Compulsory Education Act. Act of 7 July 1900, containing 
provisions concerning compulsory education. The latest 
amendment was the Act of Parliament of 4 August 1947. 

Infant Education Act, Act of 8 December 1955 regulating 


infant education and the training of teachers in infant 
education. 
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Constitution of 1917. Article 192 (at present 208) introduced 
financial equalization of public and private education, 
Primary Education Act. Act of Parliament of 9 October 
1920, providing for general primary education, and 

financial equalization. 

Special primary education. Decree of 28 December 1949, 
amended by a decree of 26 November 1955, dealing with 
special classes, schools for deaf mutes, partially deaf, 
blind and partially blind and physically handicapped 
children; the schools for children suffering from tuber- 
culosis; for sickly children, for epileptic children; schools 
for mentally deficient children annexed to institutions; 
schools for ‘problem children’, for children who are 
wards of the State and those in tutelage treated in a special 
institution; schools annexed to pedagogical institutes; 
schools for children who are having educational diffi- 
culties and for children whose parents are migrant 
workers (living in boats or caravans). 

Training Colleges Act. Act of 23 June 1952, providing for 
the training of male and female teachers for general 
primary education and the qualifications for teachers’ 
certificates. 

Protection of pupils against contagion. Act of 9 July 1953, 
for the protection of pupils against the consequences of 
contagious diseases of the personnel of teaching insti- 
tutions. 

School Fee Act. Act of 20 May 1955, providing for the 
charging of school fees. No school fee is charged for 
ordinary primary education, for continued ordinary or 
for special primary education. Similarly, no tuition fees 
are charged in day classes for pupils of the first and 
second forms of schools for advanced primary education, 
preparatory university and secondary education, and 
elementary technical instruction, not including advanced 
primary technical instruction. The first forms of the 
primary agricultural and horticultural schools are also 
free. Я 

School fees аге charged for instruction in day classes 
to pupils of the upper forms of schools for advanced 
primary education, preparatory university and secondary 
education and primary technical instruction not men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph; and likewise in teacher 
training establishments and in advanced primary techni- 
cal and secondary technical schools. 


Notes submitted to the States-General. In addition to the laws 
listed above, the following recent parliamentary documents 
are of importance: 

The Rutten Note (1951). A Note concerning the whole of 
the educational provisions which are desirable for the 
future of youth, and in view of the needs of society. 

Note concerning experiments which are being carried out 
in different schools (1951). 

Note concerning the future demand for teachers in ordinary 
and continued ordinary primary education and the pro- 
visions for these needs, 

Second Education Note (concerning educational provisions, 
1955). 

Supplementary Note concerning the future need for teachers 
(January 1955). . 

Second Supplementary Note concerning the future need for 
teachers (January 1956). 
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Training Colleges Plan (February 1956) for the decentrali- 
zation of training colleges in terms both of the historical 
development leading to the present situation and of the 
various needs in the different parts of the country. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 208 of the Constitution for the Kingdom of the 
Netherlands states: 

‘Education shall be an object of constant solicitude on 
the part of the Government. It shall be free, except for 
supervision by the Government and, in so far as general 
education, primary as well as secondary, is concerned, 
except for the examination into the ability and morality 
of the teacher, the whole to be regulated by law. 

‘Public education shall be regulated by law, with due 
respect to religious views. 

“In each municipality the public authority shall impart 
sufficient public general primary education in an adequate 
number of schools. In accordance with the rules to be laid 
down by law, divergence from this provision may be per- 
mitted, provided that opportunity is given for such edu- 
cation to be received. 

‘The efficiency standards of education which is financed 
wholly or partly from public funds shall be regulated by 
law, with due observance, in so far as private education is 
concerned, of freedom of denomination. 

“These standards shall be regulated for general elementary 
education in such a manner as to guarantee equally well the 
efficiency of public education and of private education de- 
frayed entirely from public funds. In these regulations the 
freedom of private education with regard to the choice of 
means of instruction and the appointment of teachers shall 
particularly be respected. Private general primary edu- 
cation fulfilling conditions to be imposed by law shall be 
defrayed from public funds, in the same measure as public 
education. The conditions under which private general 
secondary education and preparatory university education 
shall be granted contributions from public funds, shall be 
laid down by law. 

‘The King shall cause a report on education to be made 
annually to the States-General.’ 


Aims 


Primary education should, whilst teaching appropriate and 
useful accomplishments, be made subservient to the develop- 
ment of the intellectual capacities of the children, their 
physical development and their training in Christian and 
social virtues. It should also further the means of sae eit 
sion, and the aesthetic and social advancement o! the 
pupils; it should teach abilities which everyone, irrespective 
of his future, requires in everyday life, and provide the 
basis of education needed for all other branches of education. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory education for children from 7 to 13 years was 
introduced by the Compulsory Education Act of 7 July 


1900. Since then the Act has been changed several times, 
but the child still becomes liable to compulsory education 
as soon as he has reached the age of 7. Liability to com- 
pulsory education now ends when the child: (a) has been 
receiving education for eight years, or (b) reaches the age 
of 14 and has not yet reached the sixth grade of the primary 
school, or (c) attains the age of 15. 

When a child has completed the six grades of the primary 
school, he may pass on to a school for continued education, 
in order to complete his compulsory education. 

The main regulation of the Compulsory Education Act 
is fixed in Article 1: the father, the mother, the guardian, 
or the person with whom a child is living, is responsible for: 
(a) seeing that the child is entered as the pupil of a school 
and that, after having been entered, he regularly attends 
classes; (b) or seeing that the child receives adequate 
instruction at home. 

If the head of a school finds that a pupil does not attend 
school regularly, without permission having been given or 
there being any other reason justifying or excusing absence, 
he notifies the Commission for the Prevention of School 
Absenteeism within three days and also the school inspector. 
Within eight days of such a notification the commission has 
to investigate the reasons and circumstances which have led 
to absence. It notifies the inspector of the result of the 
investigation, stating whether it thinks that absence may 
still be considered justified or excusable, and, if not, which 
person should be held responsible in the first place and why. 
If in the light of this report the inspector holds the view 
that there is no valid reason for the absence, he reports his 
findings about the offence, or offences, to the appropriate 
official of the Public Prosecutor’s Office. This is the pro- 
cedure, but it should be added that school absenteeism in 
the Netherlands is negligable. 

Valid reasons for non-attendance may be: (a) the tempo- 
rary closing down of the school or suspension of instruction; 
(b) a statutory regulation temporarily prohibiting school 
attendance; (c) temporary expulsion bud school as a 
punitive measure; (d) permission to stop attending ordinary 
or continued ordinary primary classes for work in agri- 
cultural or horticultural industries or on farms, granted by 
the inspector; the permission may be granted each year 
for a maximum period of two weeks; (e) indisposition of 
the child, the performance of religious duties, or other 
serious circumstances which may be considered as a valid 
reason. 

Because of the dense network of schools there are no 
difficulties in applying compulsory education. 


Administrative pattern 
This is shown in the diagram on page 741. 


Finance 


A distinction is drawn between public and private edu- 
cation. Public education (openbaar onderwijs) is imparted 
on behalf of the Government (the State, dV prisa 
private education (bijzonder onderwijs) on behalf of private 
organizations. 

With the exception of university education, it may be 
said that public and private education in the Netherlands 
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is fully financed by the Government. The form of subsidies 
to the various types of primary education may be summed 
up as follows: 


Infant education. In both public and private schools, the 
State fully reimburses the salaries of the teachers. For 
working expenses, and in both cases the cost of buildings, 
educational appliances, furniture, etc., are chargeable to 
the State. Reimbursement, where public and private schools 
are concerned, is equalized and calculated in the same 
manner and at the same rate according to the number of 
classrooms and pupils. 


Primary education. The State reimburses the salaries of 
teachers for public and private schools. In both cases the 
capital cost of buildings as well as working expenses for 
buildings and equipment are met by the municipality. 


Special primary education. The State reimburses the salaries 
of teachers in public and private schools for special primary 
education (buitengewoon lager onderwijs). The municipality 
meets the working expenses of all public and private special 
schools, as well as the building costs of all public special 


Government or private persons, children who are havin, 
educational difficulties, children of boatmen, children living 
in caravans. In other cases, the cost of founding a private 
school must be met by the school board, possibly with 
provincial subventions. 


Teacher training. The State fully finances the salaries of 
teachers in public and private teacher training colleges, 
Towards the costs of foundation, the State pays an annual 
grant. Working expenses for buildings, educational ap- 
pliances, furniture, etc. are wholly chargeable to the State 
on the understanding that the reimbursement of the costs 
of private training colleges shall be worked out on the basis 
of the costs of the public training colleges and that these 
shall be equal for schools of equivalent size. 

As regards financial contributions by the parents, the 
provisions of the School Fee Act of 20 May 1955 have been 
described above. In general, no fees are charged at the 
compulsory education level. 


Supervision 


Supervision of preparatory primary and primary education 


schools. The municipalit 
cost of private schools 
children, sickly childre 


1. Minister van Onderwijs, Kunsten en 
Wetenschappen: Minister of Education, 
Arts and Sciences. 

2. Staatssecretaris: State-Secretary : mem- 
ber of Government associated with the 
Minister in political responsibility for 
education. 

3. Secretaris-Generaal: Secretary-Gener- 
al: permanent administrative head of 
the Ministry. 

4. Directeur-Generaal van het Onderwijs: 
Director-General of Education. 

5.2 Raadadviseurs in Algemene Dienst 
voor het Hoger Onderwijs en voor Bij- 
zondere Opdrachten: 2 general advisers 
to the Ministry on higher education 
and on other matters specially referred 
to them, 

6, Raadadviseur in Algemene Dienst/loco 
Secretaris-Generaal: general adviser to 
the Ministry and Deputy Secretary- 
General. 

1. Directeur-Generaal voor de Kunsten en 
de Buitenlandse Culturele Betrekkin- 
gen: Director-General for Fine Arts 
and External Cultural Relations. 

8. Afdeling Administratieve Zaken: De- 
partment of Administrative Affairs; 
has sections dealing with personnel, 
records and registry, internal organi- 
zation and efficiency, supplies, 

9. Afdeling Financién en Comptabiliteit: 
Finance and Audit Office; responsibili- 
ties include financial supervision of 
Stateand State-subsidizedinstitutions, 
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y will also pay for the foundation 
for certain categories: tubercular 
n, children under tutelage of the 
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10. Kabinet: Secretarial services for 152 


and 3 above. 


11. Afdeling Wetgeving en Juridische 


Zaken: Department of Legislation and 
Juridical Affairs. 


12. Afdeling Research en Documentatie: 


Department of Research and Docu- 
mentation; collects foreign and na- 
tional documentation on education, 
conducts research and surveys, ad- 
ministers library of the Ministry, 
Prepares reports on education, and is 
responsible for technical organization 
of education conferences. 


13. Afdeling Lager Onderwijs: Department 


of Primary Education; deals with pre- 
primary, general primary and special 
education, including financial relations 
between State and municipalities and 
school boards in respect of schools at 
this level. 


14. Afdeling Nijverheidsonderwijs: De- 


partment of Technical Education. 


15. Afdeling Voorbereidend Hoger en Mid- 


delbaar Onderwijs: Department of 
Preparatory University and Second- 
ary Education; general secondary 
education, academic and modern, and 
commercial education. 


16. Bureaus Sociaal-Pedagogische Oplei- 


dingen en Vormingsinstituten: peda- 
gogical centres and training institutes 
for out-of-school education. 


17. Afdeling Hoger Onderwijs en Weten- 


schappen: Department of Higher Edu- 


(public as well as priv: 
Education, Arts and S 


ate) comes under the Minister of 
ciences. It is exercised under his 
authority by the chief inspectors, the inspectors and the 


cation and Science; supervises car- 
rying out of legislation in this field, 
has responsibilities with regard to 
State institutions of higher education 
and State subventions. 


18. Afdeling Rijksstudietoelagen: Depart- 


ment of Study Grants; awards 
scholarships and interest-free loans 
and co-ordinates subsidies granted by 
public and private agencies. 


19. Afdeling Jeugdvorming en Volksont- 


wikkeling: Department of Youth and 
Adult Education; concerned with out- 
of-school education of young people 
and adults, youth welfare, leisure time 
activities, etc, 


20. Afdeling Lichamelijke Opvoeding en 


Sport: Department of Physical Edu- 
cation and Sport. 


21. Afdeling Kunsten: Department of 


Arts; concerned with fine arts, music, 
ballet, theatre, literature, architecture, 
films, ete. 


22. Afdeling Oudheidkunde en Natuur- 


bescherming: Department of Archaeo- 
logy and Protection of Nature. 


23. Afdeling Radio, Televisie en Pers: 


Department of Radio, Television and 
Press; duties include preparation and 
administration of legal provisions and 
relations with agencies in this field. 


24. Afdeling Buitenlandse Betrekkingen: 


Department of External Cultural 
Relations. 
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superintendents of schools. These officials are appointed and 
dismissed by the Crown. 

Local supervision is exercised by the burgomaster and 
aldermen. If desired, the municipal council may institute 
a commission to ensure supervision and may nominate 
municipal officials for the same purpose. 

The chief inspectors of schools help to improve primary 
education by personal visits to the schools aswell as through 
oral and written consultations with the inspectors, school 
superintendents, municipal councils and commissions; they 
advise the Minister of Education on all subjects about which 
their opinion is requested and produce annually a reasoned 
report from the annual reports of the inspectors and their 
own notes, concerning the situation of education in their 
area, which they have to submit to the Minister before 
1 May. 

Inspectors keep themselves informed about the type of 
education for which they are responsible; visit schools where 
this education is given and keep an accurate record of their 
visits; see to it that decrees in the field of primary education 
are strictly observed; consult with the municipal councils 
and commissions; submit proposals which they consider in 
the interest of education to the chief inspector as well as 
to the commissions, and provide the chief inspector with 
any information that he may require. Each year, every 
inspector submits a report to the chief inspector, a copy 
of which he also sends to the Deputed States of the province. 

School superintendents carry out their duties under the 
chief inspectors who are empowered to give them any 
assignments that may be desirable in the interest of the 
service. The same procedure for reports is followed as in 
the case of inspectors. 

There are three chief inspectors for primary education 
(advanced primary education included); one chief inspector 
for private primary education; one chief ins ector of 
teacher training and one chief inspector of school uildings. 
There are 56 inspectors in all. There are also a number of 
municipal inspectors, while private education has its own 
inspectors. 

At present the inspection of infant education comprises 
eight districts. In the course of 1956 one chief inspectress 
and 16 inspectresses are likely to be appointed. There are 


which he has rejected as being detrimental to health or too 
small for the number of E As 


ORGANIZATION 


A general view of the Structure of the school system is given 
in the diagram on page 745. 


Pre-primary Schools 


For a very long time statutory regulations for i 
v 1 pre-prim: 
ed cation have been lacking, although some provisions Tor 
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advice. Despite the lack of statutory and financial pro- 
visions, this branch of education rapidly grew, and the 
Infant Education Act, which came into effect on 1 J anuar 

1956, has put an end to a confusing situation, It creates the 
possibility of raising pre-primary education to a standard 
that has already been attained in some advanced munici. 


palities. 


Admission to the school. Because pre-primary education is 
not compulsory, every parent is at liberty to decide whether 
or not he wants to send his child to an infant school, There 
are, however, regulations with regard to the age at which 
the child may be admitted to and will have to leave the 
infant school. The age of admission is 4 years; and in 
accordance with the Education Act the child has to leave 
the school at 7. If a written medical statement shows that 
the child is not yet suited for receiving general primary 
education, he may remain at the infant school until his 
eighth year. 

For tuition a school fee is charged. Parents whose income 
is under a certain minimum may be exempted. When two 
or more children from one family attend the school a 
reduction is made. 


Freedom of education. Anyone is free to impart infant edu- 
cation, and nobody requires approval for establishing an 
infant school, but government supervision is obligatory; 
and instruction is not allowed to be given in classrooms 
which have been rejected by the sanitary inspector. Infant 
schools applying to the Government for a financial contri- 
bution are subject to the subsidy regulations laid down in 
the Infant Education Act. Even in this case the school 
retains a large measure of freedom, as will be shown below. 


Playing and working scheme. Infant education is given in 
accordance with a playing and working scheme comprising 
the following subjects: games and physical exercise, work 
with educational material, modelling, drawing, musical 
instruction, story-telling and the teachingof children’s songs. 
Other activities may be included in the scheme. 

Schools are in session at least 880 hours per year with a 
maximum of 26 hours per week and 5 per day. In the 
playing and working scheme hours have been reserved for 
infants to receive religious instruction in classrooms, or 
other premises made freely available for this purpose. 

Some infant schools follow the Kindergarten methods, 
others the Montessori system, and in other cases no special 
system is followed. 


Organization of pre-primary education. A municipal council 
may, on its own initiative or at the request of parents or 
guardians of a certain number of children, decide to institute 
an infant school. The number of children should be 90, 60 
or 30 if the municipality has respectively over 100,000, 
between 50,000 and 100,000, or under 50,000 inhabitants. 
The children, who at the time the school is opened must 
be between 4 and 5} years of age, should live within a radius 
of 3 kilometres from the place where the school is to be 
erected. In special cases the Crown may fix a lower number 
of infants, though never less than 20. 

The administration of the public infant schools comes 
under the burgomaster and aldermen. They appoint and 
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dismiss the teachers, in consultation with the school 
inspectors. Every infant school has a head teacher. An 
assistant teacher is appointed as soon as the roll number 
reaches 41, and for every additional 40 infants another 
teacher is required. 

The private schools are organized along similar lines. A 
society or institution, usually of a denominational character, 
sets up an infant school, the co-operation of the municipal 
council being asked for. This may be given in the form of 
financial assistance for the building of the school, or an 
existing building may be made available. If certain require- 
ments (among other things, that the school is attended by 
a certain number of children and that the society shall 
deposit a security of 20 per cent of the founding costs in 
the municipal treasury) laid down in the Infant School Act 
have been met, the municipal council is required to accord 
its co-operation. With regard to the required number of 
children the same regulations apply as for publie schools. 
The teachers in the private schools are appointed and dis- 
missed by the school board. 


Reimbursement. All costs arising from the foundation and 
managing of infant schools are chargeable to the Govern- 
ment. Every financial year the municipality is reimbursed 
the salaries of the teachers and the expenditure on public 
infant schools. The State and the municipality fully re- 
imburse private infant schools, the municipality being 
reimbursed in turn by the State. 

The annual salaries of the teachers in public and private 
infant schools are fixed by the State. It is not permitted 
to pay higher or lower annual salaries. 

The reimbursement of expenditure for the foundation 
and managing of schools is made in the form of payments. 
A fixed sum per annum is given for expenditure for the 
construction, equipping, renting, extending and rebuilding 
ofthe school buildings and the purchasing of school furniture. 
The compensation is fixed with due observance of the year 
in which the school buildings were constructed and the 
number of classrooms used. An amount is fixed annually 
by the Minister per classroom to cover the costs of main- 
tenance, lighting, heating and cleaning of the building. 
From another amount, also fixed by the Minister per infant, 
the costs of maintenance and purchase of educational 
appliances and school necessaries are to be paid. 


The school buildings. The building and fittings of the class- 
rooms in which infant instruction is given must comply with 
official standards. These guarantee a certain minimum of 
light, air and space. This is not a redundant measure, 
seeing that before the Act was carried into effect it was 
open to everybody to set up an infant school in whatever 
premises were chosen for this purpose. This does not mean 
that all existing infant schools are yet up to standard where 
the building and fittings are concerned. On the other hand, 
owing to the progressive policy of many municipal cor- 
porations and school boards excellent modern schools have 
been built. 


Parental committees. In public infant schools the contact 
between the school and the parents is obviously not as close 
as in private schools founded by a society. A parental 
committee has therefore been attached to every public 


infant school, which is entitled to address itself to the burgo- 
master and aldermen, or the municipal corporation, with 
regard to the school’s interests. In municipalities with more 
than one parental committee the corporation may set up 
a parental council. 


Staff. In order to be appointed to an infant school the 
teacher must possess a certificate qualifying her as an infant 
instructress, as well as a certificate of good conduct. She 
also has to produce a medical certificate showing that she 
is not unfit for the post on account of diseases or defects. 

If a teacher of a public school is censured or dismissed 
she may appeal to the Deputed States. The instructress of 
a private infant school may lodge an appeal with the 
Committee of Appeal to which her school is affiliated. The 
school board abides by the committee’s ruling. 

The legal status of the infant teacher, in case of illness 
or dismissal, has heen provided for. 

The training of infant teachers has now also been provided 
for by the Infant School Act; there are both public and 
private training colleges. Admission is open to those who 
have had preparatory training, mentioned in the Act, or 
who take an entrance examination. The college has a two 
or four years’ course, according to whether training is for 
the teacher or head teacher certificate, or for both. The 
minimum curriculum of the training college comprises 
pedagogics and psychology, reading and story-telling, Dutch 
language, sociology, history, biology, hygiene and child- 
care, musical instruction, drawing, manual instruction, 
руш exercise, games and conducting games. 

ome statistics on training facilities for headmistresses 
and teachers in infant schools, as of 1 January 1955, are 
given below. 


Students enrolled 


‘Type of school Schools 
Public 11 558 528 32 
Private 

Protestant . . 28 1360 540 — 
Roman Catholic . 45 1280 500 135 
Other private 3 593 335 292 
Total Caner 107 259 


As described above, supervision of infant education, 
including the training of teachers, is the responsibility of 
the Minister. 


Primary schools 


The 1920 Primary Education Act regulates public and 
private ordinary education, continued ordinary education 
and extended elementary education. 

Public schools are schools which have been instituted by 
the State or the municipalities; the other schools, set up 
by societies or foundations, are private. As regards the 
latter, one may distinguish Protestant, Catholic and other 
private schools. No distinction is made between schools in 
towns and in the country. 
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Primary education comprises: (a) ordinary primary edu- 
cation (gewoon lager onderwijs or GLO) given over a period 
of six or eight years (in the country there are relatively 
more schools with eight years than in the towns); (b) classes 
for continued ordinary primary education (VGLO classes). 
In the seventh and eighth grades of a school for ordinary 


Co-education. Non-denominational and Protestant edu- 
cation is usually co-educational; the Roman Catholic 
schools are usually either boys’ or girls’ schools. As regards 
the GLO schools, those with VGLO classes, and the 
VGLO schools, the division was as follows in 1953: 


primary education, continued ordinary education may be 
given. These two classes may also form a separate school, 
namely: (c) school for continued ordinary primary education 
school voor voortgezet gewoon lager onderwijs or VGLO); 
rs advanced ordinary primary education (uitgebreid lager 
onderwijs or ULO). This follows on six-year ordinary 
primary education; (e) special primary education for children 
who, on account of mental or physical defects or for reasons 
of anti-social conduct, are not able to receive regular 


ordinary instruction. 


Nore. Literal or conventional English 
translations of Dutch terms are placed 
before the definitions, 


algemene landbouw- of tuinbouwschool 
(secondary agricultural or horticultural 
school): vocational secondary school 
for property administrators and mana- 
gers; sometimes specialized on one 
subject (e.g. dairying) then known as 
landbouwvakschool. 

avondnijverheidsschool (technical evening 
school): part-time vocational training 
school for boys. 

bedrijfsschool (industrial school): voca- 
tional training school usually attached 
to a factory. 

gewoon lager onderwijs (elementary edu- 
cation): primary school, often with 
attached continuation classes (voort- 
gezet). 

gymnasium (grammar school): general 
secondary school of academic type, 
with two streams, A (languages) and B 
(science). 

handelsonderwijs (commercial training): 
vocational training schools of commerce 
of various kinds, including the handels- 
dagschool (day school), handelsavond- 
school (evening school) and school voor 
winkelpersoneel (school for shop assis- 
tants). 

hogere burgerschool (modern second: 
school): general secondary school with 
two streams, A (languages) and B 
(science), 

huishoudschool: vocational training school 
of home economics, 

klein-seminarium (junior seminary): 
general secondary school of academic 
type providing initial training for 
intending Roman Catholic priests, 
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Schools 


Public. . 
Protestant . , 
Roman Catholic . 


GLOSSARY 


kleuterschool (infant school): pre-primary 
school. 

kunst-, kunstnijverheid- en bouwkunston- 
derricht (instruction in arts and crafts): 
vocational secondary school of fine arts 
and crafts. 

kweekschool: teacher-training school for 
primary teachers, 

lagere land- of tuinbouwschool (lower 
agricultural or horticultural school): 
part-time vocational training school of 
agriculture or horticulture, 

lagere technische dagschool (lower technical 
day school): vocational training school. 

middelbaar technisch onderwijs (interme- 
diate technical education): vocational 
secondary school. 

middelbare ` school voor meisjes (inter- 
mediate school for girls): general 
secondary school of non-academic 
type for girls, 

opleiding voor nijverheidsonderwijs: train- 
ing classes for intending teachers in 
vocational schools for boys (jongens) 
or girls (meisjes). 

scholen voor buitengewoon onderwijs: 
special schools for physically and 
mentally defective children, 

uitgebreid lager onderwijs u.l.o. of m.u.l.o. 
(advancedelementary education): lower 
general secondary school. 

uitgebreid lager nijverheidsonderwijs 
(advanced elementary vocational train- 
ing): vocational training school for 
boys or for girls (voor meisjes). 

voortgezet gewoon lager onderwijs (con- 
tinued elementary education): upper 
two years of eight-year primary school, 
with practical bias, sometimes a sepa- 
rate institution. 


Other private schools 


0.7 0.7 98.6 

0.3 0.1 99.6 
37.3 37.5 25.2 

1.7 Я 


zee- en luchtvaartschool (navigation and 
naval and aircraft mechanics school); 
vocational training school. 

zeevisserijschool en binnenvaartschool (sea- 
fishery and inland navigation school): 
vocational training school. 


DEGREE-GRANTING INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Theology (Protestant). 
B. ТЕ 

С. Sociology. 

D. Medicine. 

E. Dental surgery, 

F. Science. 

G. Psychology and social geography. 
H. Physical geography. 

I. Literature. 

J. Economics. 

K. Political and social science. 

L. Veterinary. 

M. Engineering. 

N. Agriculture. 

9. Theology (Roman Catholic), 


NON-DEGREE GRANTING INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


P. Senior seminary (Roman Catholic). 

Q. Social work. 

R. Teacher training for secondary edu- 
cation. 

S. Notary. 

T. Tax administration academy. 

U. Academy of arts. 

V. Military academy, | 

W. Actuary. | 

X. Training for foreign trade and diplo- | 

| 


macy. 
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345678 91 
SEES TEL Ad LL 


Scholen voor buitengewoon onderwijs 


Klein- seminarium 


A 
Gymnasium 


нз сос [| 


А 
Hogere burgerschool 
B 


3 ( 6 | 
lg2 El Uitgebreid lager onderwijs 
Gewoon lager onderwijs 4 (u.Lo. of m.u.l.o.) | 
ШУ 2m] 2m 3m 4p 5 Ou 7 eS 5 
Kleuterschool Voortgezet gewoon lager onderwijs Fo ОЙ 


182 
Kweekschool 
152535495 


Algemene landbouw- of tuinbouwschool 


ine ll 
aoe i 
Kunst-, kunstnijverheid- en bouwkunstonderricht ee 

1828384 LLLI СЕ 


Zee- en |uchtvaartschool 


LLL Tr 


Uitgebreid lager nijverheidsonderwijs 


1g2g3 
Opleiding voor nijverheidsonderwijs (jongens) 
EHE 11111! 
Uitgebreid lager nijverheidsonderwijs voor meisjes 
152 


Opleiding voor nijverheidsonderwijs 
Logere technische dagschool | gu 


1g2 P 
Avondnijverheidsschool C$ | 
1523542? 
Bedrijfsschool DES 
1g2g3gm4 e 
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ve mee 
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For the ULO or advanced primary schools the division 
in 1953 was as follows: 


Public , 0.4 2.3 97.3 
Protestant i; 0.3 3.0 96.6 
Roman Catholic . 6.7 AY T 


Other private schools | 


Teacher-pupil scale. The following details indicate the 
teacher-pupil scale in various types of primary education: 


— ee Е CUN 


Teachers Pupils 
1 1— 30 
CLO school), *X . i104 2 31— 15 
then the 45-scale 
1 1— 30 
VGLO schools and 7th and 8th grades where 2 31— 50: 
full VGLO instruction is given (provided 3 51:— 90 
there аге 20 pupil)... . 4 91—120 
then the 30-scale 
GLO 7th and 8th grades without fall VELO po 
curriculum (provided there are 20 pupils) then the 36-scale 
1 1— 30 
VEO оон n Nuits duos 2 31— 60 
then the 30-scale 


1, In VGLO classes in GLO schools: 60. 
2. In VGLO classes in GLO schools: 61. 


Non-promotion of pupils. Statistical data showing the 
extent to which pupils progress through the ordinary 
primary school without repeating a class or dropping out 
Will be found in a table at the end of the chapter. To sum 
up these figures, it may be said that of every 100 children 
Fia the GLO schools in the period 1945-47, some 
58 reached Grade VI without repeating a class; 26 reached 
Grade VI after some delay ; and 16 left the ordinary primary 
School without completing the course. 


Size of schools. In terms of the number of teachers per 
school, the following figures for 1953 (expressed as per- 
centages) give a survey of the relative size of various types 
of primary school: 
LO schools without continued ordinary primary classes: 
| үү hi 2 teachers, 14.6%; 3, 17.1%; 4, 14.5%; 
» 1141765 6, 1695; 7, 11%; 8, 69 ; 9, 2.9%; 10, 29 ER 
14%; 12 and ual хм; т f ^ 
ontinued. ordina; rimary classes: 1 teacher, 39.1%; 
2 teachers, 50.8%; 3 and hake) 10%. e 
VGLO schools: 1 teacher, 9.6%; 2 teachers, 21.2%; 
3, 32.195; 4, 15.4%; 5, 9.6%; 6, 4.2%; 7 and more, TAY. 
or advanced primary, schools: 1 teacher, 0.2%; 
2 teachers, 5.8% ; 3,17.6%; 4, 22.4%; 5, 16.7%; 6, 9.6%; 
7, 8.6% 8, 6.5%; 9, 3.975; 10, 3.9%; 11, 1.7%; 12, 0.9%; 
13, 1.2%; 14 and more, 1%. 
On the whole the Preservation of very small schools is 
discouraged, but as, in virtue of the law, adequate public 
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primary education shall be given in each municipality, a 
number of very small public schools are in fact kept open. 


School calendar. School hours, holidays, the curriculum, the 
lists of instructional books and other educational appliances, 
as well as the division of the course into classes, are planned 
by the headmaster in consultation with the other teachers, 
and approved or, if necessary, amended by the burgomaster 
and aldermen in agreement with the inspector after they 
have studied the various proposals submitted during these 
consultations. 

After consultation with the teachers, the head of the 
school fixes the roster of lessons. The number of hours of 
each subject should be those laid down in the curriculum, 

The majority of the schools for ordinary and continued 
primary education start in the second half of the calendar 
year (usually August or September); compared with 1947 
the number of so-called spring schools was greatly reduced 
by 1952. (1947: 2,620 schools—in a total of 7,047 schools; 
1952: 1,534 schools—in a total of 7,214 schools). Advanced 
primary schools commence in the second half of the calendar 
year (usually August or September). Only 84 schools (in a 
total of 954) started in the first half of the year (March or 
April), and 12 schools in the first as well as in the second 
half of the calendar-year. 

School hours are usually from 9 a.m. to 12 noon and from 
2 p.m. to 4 p.m. for ordinary primary education; as a rule 
the schools for continued primary education start a little 
earlier and end later in the afternoon. In the towns pupils 
are free on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons; some 
country schools are closed the whole day on Saturday, in 
which case there are lessons on Wednesday afternoons. 


Curriculum. The curriculum outlines the extent of the 
instruction and the distribution of the subject-matter over 
the classes. It also indicates the number of hours to be 
devoted to each subject, either individually or in conjunction 
with other subjects, as well as the number of years during 
which each subject is taught and the distribution of the 
subject-matter over the various school years. Moreover, the 
curriculum may contain subjects connected with the par- 
ticular trend of the school. 

Article 2 of the 1920 Primary Education Act lays down 
the following curriculum: (a) reading; (b) writing; (c) arith- 
metic; (d) Dutch language; (e) national history; (f) geo- 
graphy; (g) natural history; (h) singing; (i) drawing; 
(j) physical exercise; (k) plain needlework. Moreover, 
instruction may be given in primary schools in: (1) French; 
(m) German; (n) English; (e) mathematics; (p) commercial 
practice; (q) general history; (z) manual training (Sloyd); 
(s) husbandry; (t) horticulture; (u) needlework; (v) domestic 
training; (w) Frisian language. 

The curriculum for ordinary primary education comprises 
the subjects (a) up to and including (j), and for girls also (k). 
The subjects (r) and (u) may be added. 

The curriculum for continued ordinary primary edu- 
cation comprises the subjects (a) up to and including (j) 
with (q), as well as (r) for boys and (k), (u) and (v) for girls, 
whilst one or more of the subjects mentioned under (o), (p), 
e (t) and (w) may be added, as well as (at the most) two 
of the subjects mentioned under (1), (m) and (n) and for 
girls, also (т). 
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Primary education is given during not less than forty 
normal school weeks per year, and during at least 22 hours 
per week. 

The curriculum for advanced primary education com- 
prises the subjects (a) up to and including (j) and for girls 
(К) and at least three of the subjects (1) up to and includin 
(p). One or more of the subjects (q) up to and including (5 
may be added. 

Instruction in the subjects (a) to (k) should be given 
during at least fourteen hours per week in the first, and 
during at least ten hours per week in the second and follow- 
ing years; only two hours of these may be devoted to plain 
needlework for girls. Instruction in at least three of the 
subjects (1) up to and including (p) should be given during 
at least eight hours; in each of these three subjects instruc- 
tion should be given at least two hours a week during the 
second and third year. 


Educational methods. On 16 January 1953 there were 58 
schools for ordinary primary education which used the 
Montessori system and 249 which applied the Dalton system, 
either for all classes, or for part of the classes (total number 
of schools in 1953: 7,328). The number of pupils who re- 
ceived Montessori and Dalton instruction totalled respec- 
tively 9,315 and 14,869 (total number of pupils in ordinary 
primary schools in 1953: 1,323,437). The Montessori system 
is mainly applied in publie and other (chiefly non-denomi- 
national schools), the Dalton system in public and Roman 
Catholic schools. 

In 1953 there was only one school of advanced primary 
education which followed the Montessori system and three 
the Dalton system (in 1953—954 advanced primary schools). 
These schools number 461 and 271 pupils respectively (in 
1953 139,437 pupils attended advanced primary schools). 

The State prescribes no method. There is no discrimination 
according to the sex, race or religion of the pupils. 


Examination system. Promotion to a higher grade is, as a 
rule, based on the marks in the pupil’s report, i.e, on the 
normal school work taken over a whole year. Advanced 
primary education has a final examination, consisting of 
a written and oral part, termed the MULO or more ad- 
vanced elementary education examination. This is an 
examination which is not regulated by law, but is held on 
behalf of private bodies. 

No certificate is granted for primary schooling. 

Only pupils who have passed the sixth grade of a school 
for ordinary primary education may be admitted to a 
school for continued ordinary primary education. To a 
school for advanced primary education only those pupils 
may be admitted who have passed the sixth grade of a 
GLO school and who, in the head teacher’s opinion, may 
be reasonably expected to follow the advanced instruction 
without difficulty. 

To be admitted to a grammar school or secondary school 
an entrance examination has to be passed. л 

Marks are given for the progress in school subjects. 
Generally a report on progress is given to the parents three 
times a year (Christmas, Easter and the summer holidays). 
In a number of schools, moreover, a so-called ‘interim- 
report’ is given about November and in between the other 
reports. 


Teaching staff. In 1952 the Netherlands States-General 
passed a new Act concerning the training of teachers for 
primary schools. The broad outlines of the new training 
system are as follows: 

Training colleges receive 95 per cent of their pupils from 
schools for advanced primary education, and the remainder 
from secondary schools. A two-year course—the so-called 
‘first cycle ’—is intended for pupils coming from the schools 
for advanced primary education, and provides only general 
instruction in Dutch language and literature, history, geo- 

aphy, physics, chemistry, biology, mathematics, French, 

rman, English, music, drawing, handicrafts, physical 
education and (for girls) needlework. The general education 
of pupils who have successfully completed the course is to 
be considered as equal to the standard of education of 
pupils from secondary schools. 

The two-year ‘first cycle’ is followed by teacher training 
proper and lasts three years, divided into the two-year 
“second cycle’ and the one-year ‘third cycle’. In the first 
year of the second cycle, the students from the first cycle 
find themselves together with the pupils from the secondary 
schools. 

The second cycle comprises: pedagogy and allied sciences; 
Dutch language and literature, and social and cultural life 
in the Netherlands; teaching methods in general, and 
methods for the teaching of Dutch, history, geography, 
natural science, chemistry, arithmetic, writing, music, 
drawing, handicrafts and physical education, and (for girls) 
needlework. 

The third cycle aims at the more advanced study of 
Dutch language and literature, and of the social and cul- 
tural life of the Netherlands. Students are also required to 
make a special study of the teaching method of at least 
three subjects selected with the approval of the principal. 

The demand for teachers would by no means be met if 
only pupils from the secondary schools were accepted for 
training. This is the reason for the admission into the first 
cycle of training of pupils from schools for advanced 
primary education. A shortage of candidates for training 
would certainly arise, moreover, if teacher training proper 
were always to require three years. For this reason, pupil 
teachers have the possibility, after completing the second 
cycle of training, to fill posts in primary schools, Me 
not in continued primary and advanced primary schools; 
they are not considered fully qualified, however, and their 
salaries are considerably lower than those of fully qualified 
teachers. 

If, at any time, the teaching profession should become 
so attractive that the demand for new teachers could be 
filled exclusively with candidates from secondary schools, 
then the first cycle of training, and the system of MON 
pupil teachers to vacancies on completion of the secon 
cycle, might both be abolished. 

In the new system, all training college teachers are re- 
quired to be qualified secondary teachers. At least three 
members of the staff must be sufficiently qualified to be- 
come primary school headmasters, and a member of the 
staff who has qualified for secondary education and pos- 
sesses a specialist diploma in a given subject, will be re- 
quired to teach this subject. 

The financial equality now ruling between public and 
private primary schools is extended to public and private 
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training colleges. Private training colleges which meet the 
standard solicite as regards qualifications of teachers, 
general curricula, and buildings, receive grants from the 
Government for teachers’ salaries and an amount per pupil 
for costs of materials, equal to the amount granted to public 
training colleges. As compared with the primary schools, 
however, there is one important financial difference. A 
private primary school is automatically subsidized as soon 
as it has the required minimum of pupils, but a private 
training college will be subsidized only after due consider- 
ation of the need for such a school and of the increase in 
government expenditure involved, and approval of its 
establishment and maintenance, by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Arts and Sciences. One further difference is that 
money required for the establishment of a private school 
is placed at the disposal of its school board by the Govern- 
ment, whereas the school board of a private training college, 
while receiving reasonable compensation for its building 
expenses, must itself take the necessary steps for obtaining 
the money with which to build the school. 
Numbers of students and training colleges of different 
denominations as of 16 September 1955 are given below: 


Students 
Training 


‘Type of school leges 


Provisional Emergency 
figures courses 


Public. 25 3 903 679 
Private 
Protestant q 23 3 928 404 
Roman Catholic 38 5532 783 
Other private . 1 115 30 
Total 87 13 478 1896 


Tn 1955 a total of 3,469 candidates obtained the primary 
school teacher’s certificate (not qualifying for the post of 
headmaster), which covers the following subjects: the Dutch, 
French, English and German languages, mathematics, his- 
tory, civics, geography, biology, psychology, pedagogy, 
singing, drawing, physical education, needlework (for girls 
only), handicraft (for boys and girls). 


The new teachers’ training college turned out its first 
graduates in 1956 when for the first time the final exami- 
nation of the second cycle was taken. In 1957 this will be 
the ease for the third cycle. Meanwhile, the old teachers’ 
training examinations are in force as well as the so-called 
hoofdakte-examen, the higher certificate examination. For 
this, an additional examination is needed, covering the 
following subjects: the Dutch language, pedagogy and 
psychology, history, geography and natural science. The 
higher certificate qualifies for the post of head teacher. A 
total of 1,276 candidates passed the higher certificate 
examination in 1955. Apart from these over-all certificates, 
special diplomas may also be obtained for most of the 
subjects taught at primary teachers’ training colleges. 


Welfare services 


In order to be admitted for the first time to a school a 
teacher must be in possession of a medical certificate that 
he has no diseases or defects which render him unsuitable 
for the post of teacher. 

The pupils are also protected under the Act of 4 July 1953 
which lays down that everybody employed by, or desiring 
to be admitted to, an educational institution must be in 
possession of a valid statement to the effect that he does 
not suffer from tuberculosis of the respiratory organs. 

Supervision is exercised by the sanitary inspector of 
public health. There are also municipal school doctors and 
dental services. These, however, have not been regulated 
by law. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The biggest problem in the Netherlands is the shortage of 
teachers and of buildings. 

With regard to primary education attention may be 
drawn to the frequent occurrence of the failure to pass on 
to a higher class. In a number of schools methodological 
experiments are in progress (amongst others promotion by 
subject instead of by class) in order to solve this problem. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Netherlands. Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were more than 2.3 million children and youth en- 
rolled as full-time students in educational institutions of 
all levels. This represents over 22 per cent of the total 
population. Some 1.5 million, or 62 per cent of the school- 
going population, were pupils in public and private schools. 
About 16 per cent were in nursery and infant schools; 18 
per cent in secondary and vocational schools; 2 per cent 
in institutions of higher education; the remaining 2 per cent 
being pupils in special schools for handicapped children, 
children of migrant workers, etc. This does not include at 
least another 70,000 adults attending popular scientific 
courses, folk high schools and other types of adult education 
courses. The proportion of female students was 49 per cent 
in primary schools; 45 per cent in secondary and vocational 
schools; 17 per cent in institutions of university level. In 
teacher training schools for primary teachers, 52 per cent 
of the students were women, while the training schools for 
nursery and infant school teachers were attended entirely 
by women students. Full-time teaching staff in primary 
schools numbered 41,000 of whom 47 per cent were women. 
Teachers in secondary schools, both full-time and part-time, 
numbered some 14,000 of whom 20 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, there were increased enrolments at 
every level except for degree-granting institutions of higher 
education. The increase amounted to about 9 per cent in 
nursery and infant schools, 17 per cent in primary schools 
and in secondary vocational schools, and 21 per cent in 
general secondary schools. Only at the universities and 
other degree-granting institutions was there a decrease of 
about 3 per cent in enrolment between 1950 and 1954. 
(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools remained at about the same level 
between 1930 and 1949, with slightly lower figures during 
the years 1934—42. Since 1949, however, the trend has been 


upward, with an annual increase of 4 or 5 per cent except 
between 1950 and 1951. Related to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment ratio 
has averaged between 70 and 72. The full primary school 
course is 8 years, but many children begin their secondary 
education before the age of 14, after 6 years of primary 
school. It may be noted that the average pupil-teacher ratio 
in primary schools has risen from 33 in the 1930-33 period 
to 35 or 36 in the latest years. It was as high as 37 or 38 
between 1935 and 1940, even when total enrolment was at 
a relatively low level. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 4 gives the age-sex- 
grade distribution of pupils enrolled in primary schools for 
1954. Compulsory education begins at 7, though most 
children are sent to school at the age of 6. The median 
age of pupils in the first year of school in 1954 was in fact 
6.8 years. If, therefore, 6 years were considered normal age 
for the first grade, there would seem to be a substantial 
amount of overageness, particularly in the fourth and higher 
grades. However, if 7 years were taken as the normal age 
for the first grade, then the amount of overageness wo d 
be negligible in the lower grades, and no more than 7 or 
8 per cent in the higher grades. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1952 amounted to 645 million guilders, being 
about 62 guilders per inhabitant. This represented 3.6 per 
cent of the estimated national income for that year. Of the 
total amount, about two-thirds came from the Central 
Government and one-third from the provinces and local 
authorities. Excluding capital expenditure amounting to 
63 million guilders, the current expenditure was distributed 
roughly as follows: 50 per cent for pre-primary and primary 
education, 34 per cent for secondary and vocational edu- 
cation, 9 per cent for higher education, 4 per cent for special 
education, 1.5 per cent for teacher training, 1.5 per cent 
for central administration and other current expenses. (See 
Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions TUER FOR ‘Toul Fai 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery and infant schools PIO dens a 1954/55 374 1652 1652 59 766 28 734 
Private nursery and infant schools E ORENS . 1954/55 3 189 7 888 7 888 311 658 152 609 
AO ak Ан B 1954/55 3563 9540 9 540 371 424 181 343 
» * 5 š 1953/54 3429 9215 9215 368 218 179541 
m w T k ts нр асан set Q): ¿Hapana 1952/53 3357 8952 8952 369 886 181 010 
» . B > = 1951/52 3 283 8580 8 580 364 597 178 188 
ae . LV 9 1950/51 3 184 8 288 8 288 341 484 166 682 
Primary 
Public primary schools. . . . . . . . , . 1954/55 2406 
Public primary schools combined with continued primary schools | | 1954/55 24 Ds Bast I see 
unu continued Add schools ss J Mahe Tuer Qr M qa 1994 55 ^ 1° 
ivate primary schoo! CAPE RR ate ty “ath pier, We 
Private primary schools combined with continued primary schools 1954/55 285 } л a 13 20 1 V s ADU 
Private continued primary schools . . . ,  , NM 1954/55 215 
ӘБИ ЕРО IA eM А SR oA ШЫРА Yiq 1954/55 1597 141 034 119 465 1451 289 706 201 
ml Dali «LE osea ue à 1953/54 7456 139 122 118 703 1393 367 677 360 
owe AMT RACE s apes К 1952/53 1328 137570 117 608 1323 437 643 715 
eS ue PE PRU Pia а: er sub ca 1951/52 7214 136 243 116 871 1270 815 618 032 
woe í 1950/51 7117 135 398 116 462 1240 658 604 151 
Secondary 
General 
Public advanced primary schools TER ‘ 1954/55 270 1835 206 51595 25 670 
RORY ASSO A yes eg A NA ал . 1954/55 32 *627 397 5248 2405 
Public high schools A tiri CSS Way sa No » 1954/55 19 *1 762 2350 18 732 6 080 
Public lyceums EASE ete ere i= EOS. in - 1954/55 35 *1 089 1321 11435 4181 
Public high schools for girls a XA AUC Rt 4 1954/55 34 1566 2309 2473 2473 
Private advanced primary schools 44% 1954/55 111 3 898 961 105 796 53 231 
Private gymnasiums . , , Ak ж * 1954/55 37 2901 109 1460 2 088 
Private high schools D wn B 1954/55 61 *1480 1225 15 661 2824 
Private lyceums . . | . i9 > 1954/55 77 22 554 1440 28 026 9 097 
Private high schools for girls ui ashi? iens! НЫ . 1954/55 16 2903 1481 8 008 8008 
ivatejuniorseminaries . . | J | А . 1954/55 51 **500 — *6 000 = 
“йүзе ЛАЙ CO FOR А S В 1954/55 1 469 **13 856 22798 : *260 434 116 063 
» ° . . TNI AP РЕ 1953/54 1434 299 UN 244 140 107 995 
CA E СОВЕ vods i 1952/53 1415 «ii i 230 832 100 836 
woe hat . . E . 1951/52 1405 Pat "M 220 640 95 331 
act eL tlc cot Mae аа та we he U la 1950/51 1392 211 832 22371 215 616 91 244 
Vocational 
Public vocational schools and courses lower level . . 1954/55 157 те 
ivate vocational schools and courses lower level А 1934/85 1342 des s. *129 266 *64618 
Public vocational schools and courses upper level 5 1954/55 70 ees ee A «6 824 
i vate vocational schools and courses upper level . > 1954/55 197 % .. 28 599 
D STE aqa O Иене} е. су . B 1954/55 *1766 mM ... 1*157 865 1*71 437 
A E АШАН TOO 1953/54 *1 703 ... s. ?153 732 7*70 108 
тма S "I cort ese Na Q aa iod aaa . 1952/53 11 650 ` X 7150 823 7*68 266 
U Al EPA biz E чын, 1951/52 41590 V 7144 738 7*65 190 
AREAS le DIU 1950/51 *1540 ... wee 7134 842 1*59 049 
Teacher training 
Public schools of nursery and infants’ school teacher training. 1954/55 11 ; 1118 1118 
Private schools of nursery and infants’ school teacher training . 192455 96 22 4 836 4 836 
HATS Tie е aa ac 1954/55 107 SER et 5954 5954 
» X Spe T з 1953/54 111 1048 576 5713 5713 
s j Ё ы elit 1952/53 113 Vis dec 5981 5 981 
Ia a bise tai t Mei 1951/52 114 his EY 5811 5811 
COS IDA T MUT ach š di. 1950/51 109 928 521 5415 5415 


1. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 3,217 (F. 2,447) in 


1951/52. 


2. Including part-time teachers and 108 teachers (F. 27) teaching in 


public schools as well as in private schools, 
3. Including part-time teachers; without double counting. 


750 


4. All schools and courses. 
5. Not including 169,770 (F. 79,517) part-time students and 34,214 


(F. 203) who follow apprenticeship courses, 
6. Not including 10,888 (F. 1,360) part-time students, 
7. Not including part-time students, 
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[ Teachi; dr Student; lled 
Level of education and type of instituti School Number of See ee 
¡3 A | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools for primary teachers . . . . 1954/55 25 ias ae 3722 1729 
Private normal schools for primary teachers . 1954/55 6l et n 9 052 4 864 
Public and private teacher training schools and courses for technical 
and special joy teachers . T ЭЛЕ, ТҮРК 1954/55 E My. 
Total * HIE erie ON e DS 1954/55 12774 6 593 
"s ED EU te rae БЕН 52 rnc eb 1953/54 12011 6 288 
w $ >! Vi cedarg A s 1952/53 11817 6178 
we . B 1951/52 D ws) 11334 5912 
1950/51 1161 332 10 545 5 600 
General and technical 
Public universities . 137 Ds aso ds 1954/55 4 Pst . 17900 4250 
Public institutions of university lw M AI > ec HM 1954/55 2 >. 5 650 150 
j Private universities. — . ЭРИ ауе 1954/55 2 oxi FA 3470 550 
Private institutions of university evel "uiuo ao s Mer ERU 1954/55 2 us wae 1810 60 
Public tax administration ecc ie КЕ E alle 1954/55 1 ... Ке “эз, 41s 
Public academy of arts * > s MSG RS) RES ШУ 1954/55 1 m ^or atn 
Public military academies* . SERT < 1954/55 3 ... ... ove dive 
Private senior seminaries and theological high schools? ; . . 1954/55 73 Vis “% 3172 29 
Private other nen КОЛ ЛОТ institutions , ЕА 1954/55 10 Ars) od me PE 
Total® . . ШЧ ЖИК Г те 1954/55 10 ... ... 28 830 5010 
w *# 4 S ао MEM negens 1953/54 10 ... ... 21 987 4779 
„ f d aU WU TE SC ТУ 1952/53 10 ... ... 28 660 4 809 
K Ü gue a agp I lU mip ES HUP Sen o 1951/52 10 s.. ... 29 887 4832 
w 79 d$ PSOE ey! EP КЕ EM 1950/51 10 1095 ... 29736 4591 
Special 
Schools for mentally or physically handicapped children . 1954/55 330 2435 1273 37851 15185 
Schools for government or guardianship pupils . Sankt? 1954/55 18 107 37 2 060 536 
Schools for children living in paedologic institutions o. 1954/55 3 41 24 459 96 
Schools for pupils with other problems — . . 5 1954/55 9 67 30 866 151 
Schools for Б children gt Кї а 1954/55 28 ) 150 58 *1 000 
p пава in moe D for bangees’ children S/N eed aH EM “ES ii die RIS ace 
Cee o> a OA O 1953/54 1366 2643 1337 139 079 1115 096 
"Jb. us ESSERE US PGE Sy AC) 1952/53 1350 2510 1252 137 364 1214 375 
» a PELA meer rok nos cache 1951/52 11325 2354 1182 1435 322 1213 557 
” . lu ian s cH E 1950/51 1299 2162 1111 132 914 1112 829 
Adult * 
Р PPA ЕЕ Ne ТЕ ее L M 1954/55 66 ... ... 56 750 31458 
F aap "dis de ; a See И SEP U, R a 1954155 8 ... ... 11332 5607 
State workshops ¿d.. „ e о us. К ш = б И 1954/55 36 ВЕ cin 2 883 — 
Total. 000 ib, o0 MELOS erent MES 1954/55 110 ... ... | 70965 _ 43065 _ 
а . 1953/54 108 ... ... 160 173 3336 922 
SESS. à : 2f 1 | 1952/53 104 to o 1156107 34580 
оаа z SS 1 | 1951/52 102 | 48511 30274 
A 1950/51 106 56 037 30 875 
i шу. 12. Not inclu bargees’ children. 
8. Data referring to normal schools for primary schools teachers only. дамо, ae Ines in folk high schools. 


n mn degree-granting institutions, E 
niversities and degree-granting institutions only. 
. Not including special classes for bargees’ children in regular schools. 


14. Incomplete data. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND Private ELEMENTARY AND CONTINUED ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


TV NISUS ER a Esti Е 
Teachers Pupils Average stimated Рашат 
Б: Schools enrolment (CRY Vier enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 1439 36 056 47 1 182 528 33 

1931 1536 36 823 4T 1200 803 33 

1932 7516 36 510 41 1202158 33 1182 1637 72 
1933 7517 35 538 4T 1175 945 33 

1934 7252 32 521 46 1149 287 35 

1935 7175 31 165 45 1141976 37 

1936 7 037 30 117 45 1140 590 38 

1937 7014 29 959 45 1144114 38 1143 1600 71 
1938 7021 30 147 44 1143 114 38 

1939 7011 30 475 44 1144 388 38 

1940 6 991 30 336 44 1143 378 38 

1941 6951 31725 44 1131 992 36 

1942 6 939 31710 44 1128 699 36 114 1601 71 
1943 1119 34 014 45 1172336 34 

1944 xc ... a de. +... 

1945 7029 33 823 45 1195 628 35 

1946 7042 33 912 46 1201 328 35 

1947 7047 34 191 46 1166 360 34 1182 1654 71 
1948 7044 34 352 46 1164 762 34 

1949 7098 34 624 46 1180 158 34 

1950 7117 35 398 41 1 240 658 35 

1951 7214 36 243 46 1270 815 35 

1952 7328 37 570 47 1323 437 35 1336 1910 70 
1953 7456 39 122 48 1393 367 36 

1954 7597 41034 47 1451289 35 

ao oo u L uU A A IA 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952 (in thousand guilders) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
Central Government Provinces Local authorities 

Totlexpediue. SI 979 o 645 126 421 833 1777 215 516 
e Current ex; MRO с з. X d ` 581 765 420 208 1777 159 780 

Central a istration CS ЫА 5 434 — 3231 

Pre-primary education rin: ME Mad a. 20 153 — — 20 153 

Primary education Da ¿napus AA > 268 292 203 246 — 65 046 

Secondary education . . . . . . 111652 78 602 147 32 903 

Vocational education . . . . . . +. 87 817 64 188 989 22 640 

ИШНИ + > 4 2 x 8 858 7939 22 897 

Higher education b Lc, S а. S 54 464 47913 44 6507 

Special education d UNDC Pi. э. ЧОЎ 15 561 367 6 708 

Other current expenditure. . . . . 556 208 1695 


B. Capital expenditure 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 
A тл ЕСА 


m ES Pupils by grade es 
1 2 3 4 5 6 T 8 
6 M. 82 874 412 83 286 
[3 78 020 389 78 409 
1 м. 53372 71952 623 125 947 
F. 47324 10699 595 118 618 
8 M. 4815 55896 70115 668 131495 
F. 3035 51960 — 67454 637 = = = — | 123086 
9 м. 557 7860 39914 42355 781 = q = 91471 
Е. 297 5989 38679 44426 668 = = 90 059 
10 M. I8 148 9445 4890 38115 638 5 Es 98 695 
F. 70 91 7703 46302 39524 606 = 95 186 
п м. = 59 3633 10492 43808 35355 566 3 94 451 
F. ж 300 3677 888 41902 33861 368 1 89 105 
12 м. ES А2 702 656 13046 36094 28714 468 85 620 
F. En — 13100. 45m 12217 35419 24374 478 78 122 
13 M. "S e — 3452 899 14602 29406 14682 10213 
Е. ор А — 16 6320 12815 24312 18606 63 617 
14 м. zs £= zz — 1133 414 12914 1689 35 103 
F. = ra = E: 53 375 8636 19112 31 986 
15+ м. ul дө eS м) še xà — 2490 — 9281 12 053 
F. 137 119 5735 7067 
M. | 141736 138196 124452 111445 105874 91147 74158 413% | 828334 
Total) rea т ОЛИ М. | 128746 130416 119215 106256 101163 — 86553 58887 44020 | 115256 
wi. | 270482 268612 243667 217701 207037 177700 133045 — 85346 | 1603590 
м. 69 8.0 89 10.3 113 123 13.3 143 E 
Median age . $ F. 68 79 8.9 102 12 122 1332 мл : 
МЕ. 68 79 89 103. OQ Y 1297, Vea шй qus : 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 
Ce choca eemal keo P 3 6 п 16 20 20 19 18 13 


Montt ы E RA LL — — ats ITO T 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 189,000. 

Total area: 371 square miles; 961 square kilometres. 

Population density: 509 per square mile; 197 per square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate: 1 Netherlands Antilles guilder = 0.53 U.S, 
dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


The Educational Ordinance of 1884 distinguished between 
elementary and extended primary education. Elementary 
education was free and courses were given in the following 
subjects: reading, writing, arithmetic, the Dutch language, 

eography, elementary syntax, and girls аштары! 

xtended primary education, for which a school fee was 
charged, also included courses in history, physical training, 
singing, nature study, drawing, civics, English, Spanish, 
French, German, algebra and geometry. 

Teachers were classed in three categories. Holders of a 
teacher’s diploma were third-class teachers, possessors of 
two additional diplomas or those passing a special exami- 
nation could become second-class teachers, while holders 
of three additional diplomas or of a headmaster’s diploma 
could become first-class teachers. 

In 1907 a new educational ordinance came into force. 
By its terms the so-called ‘neutrality’ article, according to 
which teachers must refrain from teaching, doing or 
allowing anything incompatible with the respect due to the 
religious beliefs of others, was scrapped in so far as private 
schools were concerned. Before that time, the observance 
of this article was a condition for the award of subsidies 
to private schools and thus provided an almost insur- 
mountable obstacle in the way of any grants being made 
to Roman Catholic schools. 

The 1907 ordinance defined the conditions necessary for 
the grant of government subsidies to private schools. In 
this regard it has been repeatedly amended, especially since 
1922, and every amendment has widened its scope. 

By the 1907 educational ordinance, the number of 
teachers’ categories was increased by the establishment of 
a fourth class. In addition, the ordinance made it possible 
for pupil teachers to shoulder teaching responsibilities in 
country schools and, as a result of this measure, the number 
of such schools increased rapidly. 

A new educational ordinance was introduced in 1935, 
which is still in force. It is the beginning of the system of 
Бр Subventions for private and government primary 
education. Private pre-primary schools were not covered 
by this measure, although they have since become eligible 
for subventions, In 1935 a special ordinance on the sub- 
sidizing of private schools was added to the educational 
ordinance, and the special ordinance itself was amended in 
1941, 1942, 1943, 1946, 1948, 1950 and 1953. 

While a great many of both the conditions existing earlier 
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Prepared by the Government of the Netherlands Antilles in June 
1956. 


and those introduced in 1907 were still retained in the 
legislation of 1935, several aspects of educational organi- 
zation were radically amended by it. The 1935 ordinance 
was itself amended in 1944, 1951 and 1953. 

By the 1953 amendment, the Government of the Dutch 
Antilles delegated responsibility for implementing edu- 
cational policy to the authorities of the individual islands. 
It retained, however, the control of school inspection and 
the organization of examinations, as well as keeping a check 
on whether the law was being adhered to. It is now also 
jointly responsible, with the elected assembly, for edu- 
cational legislation. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The legislative basis on which government intervention in 
education is founded is Articles 139 and 140 of the 1955 
Constitution of the Dutch Antilles, in which, among the 
principles enunciated, are the following: 

“The dissemination of enlightenment and culture and 
the promotion of the arts and science are of vital interest 
to the Government.” 

“Education is a matter of constant concern to the 
Government.” 

“Anyone has the right to provide educational services, 
subject to government inspection and investigation into the 
efficiency and morality of the teacher.’ 

‘Public and private schools, in so far as the latter adhere 
to the provisions of government legislation, are subsidized 
in accordance with the same scale of assessment.’ 

There is no compulsory education in the Netherlands 
Antilles, although its introduction is contemplated with a 
view to combating early school leaving and thus developing 
the continued elementary schools. However, as children 
attending school are already a good 20 per cent of the 
population, no great educational advance can be expected 
through the introduction of compulsory education. 

Grants for all primary schools, whether public or private, 
are provided out of the funds of the island district author- 
ities. Such grants cover any outlay for school building, 
grounds, upkeep of buildings and grounds, and teachers’ 
salaries. The status of private school teachers is the same 
as that of those teaching in government schools, i.e. they 
are considered as officials with the same rights. 

No fees are charged at the so-called volksscholen—schools 
for primary (GLO) and continued primary education 
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(ULO)—and all teaching aids are free. This affects 59 schools 
with roughly 18,000 pupils (pre-primary classes excluded). 
In 42 other schools, with roughly 15,000 pupils, fees are 
charged and parents must pay for teaching aids (excluding 
pre-primary classes). In these fees a reduction is made of 
25 per cent for the second, 50 per cent for the third and 
75 per cent for the fourth and following children of the 
same family. 

The supervision of both public and private schools is 
entrusted to an inspector, helped where necessary by 
assistant inspectors and school supervisors (schoolopzieners). 
All these are appointed by the Government. The inspector 
now acts as head of the Department of Education and is 
assisted by two supervisors attached to the Department. 
Further educational supervision on the various islands is 
conducted by a government board, while, in the case of the 
Roman Catholic schools, additional supervision is the 
responsibility of two diocesan inspectors. Moreover, all 
public schools have a committee elected by the parents, 
the duties and powers of which are regulated by law. 

School medical services have been in existence on all the 
islands for many years, but no school doctors are attached 
to the Department of Education. 

Pupils exhibiting deficiency symptoms can obtain school 
meals at primary schools and the attached nursery schools. 
Such meals, which are free, consist of bread, butter, milk 
and fruit. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


There are also both public and private pre-primary schools, 
and many private and public schools have pre-primary 
classes attached. The public schools of this type are financed 
entirely out of the funds of the island administrations, while 
private schools receive a substantial grant. The minimum 
age for admission is 3} years. 

The 1935 educational ordinance lays down a curriculum 
for such pre-primary classes including games, observation 
exercises, drawing, story-telling, speech exercises and 
singing. 

Teachers’ courses for such classes are paid for by the 
Government and examinations are held under the control 
of the Department of Education. 

Pre-primary schools are supervised in the same way as 
primary schools. 


Primary schools 


There is no difference between public and private schools 
in matters of organization. T 

Primary schooling proper (Gewoon lager onderwijs, ab- 
breviated to GLO) is given in schools with six or seven 
grades. The minimum age for admission is 6. The following 
subjects are compulsory: reading, writing, arithmetic, 
Dutch, history, geography, nature study, singing, drawing, 
physical culture and manual training. At most schools 
English is taught from the fifth grade, and at many Spanish 
is added to the curriculum in the sixth. No fees are charged 
at these schools or their attached nursery schools. 


There are only a few schools with the continued ele- 
mentary course (Uitgebreid lager onderwijs or ULO)—one 
on Bonaire with seven classes and two on St. Martin, each 
with eight. Their minimum age for admission is 6. The 
compulsory subjects are the same as those listed above, but 
French and commercial training are added in the two 
highest grades. Both these schools and their attached 
nursery schools are free. 

Advanced primary schools (MULO) consist of 10 classes. 
The minimum age for admission is 53. The compulsory 
subjects for the first six grades are the same as above. 
English is introduced in the fifth, Spanish in the sixth, and 
French, German, mathematics and commerce in the seventh 
to tenth grades. From the seventh grade onwards, the pupil 
may choose between Spanish and German, the former being 
the usual choice. The four highest classes of several schools 
are often amalgamated into a central school. 

The pupils in the tenth grade undergo a national exami- 
nation, which is the same for all schools. Since 1934 the 
diploma issued is recognized as having equal validity with 
that issued for the same type of school in the Netherlands. 
Fees must be paid at these schools and their attached 
preparatory schools. 

Dutch is the language of instruction in the Leeward 
Islands of Curagao, Aruba and Bonaire, while English is 
used in the Windward Islands of St. Martin, Saba and 
St. Eustace. As the school-going population in the Wind- 
ward Islands make up scarcely 3 per cent of the total for 
the Netherlands Antilles and as, even in those islands, 
Dutch is being increasingly used, it can safely be said that 
the latter is the principal language of instruction in the 
school system as a whole. 

The MULO schools exist only in and around the towns 
of Curaçao and Aruba. In the outlying districts of Curacao 
and Aruba and on the islands of Bonaire, Saba and St. 
Eustace, only the ordinary primary schools are to be found. 

The educational legislation lays down that all private 
and public schools must be open to all children, whatever 
their religious beliefs. A teacher disseminating racialist ideas 
can be barred from teaching in the Netherlands Antilles, 
and the establishment of schools for different racial groups 
is impossible. 

All publie, Protestant and undenominational private 
schools, as also a few Roman Catholic schools in outlying 
districts, are mixed. The bulk of Catholic schools, however, 
segregate boys and girls. ` 

Schools for invalid, crippled, delinquent or neglected 
children exist, but are only at the ттн of their 
development. 

There is no fixed maximum size for classes. In accordance 
with legislative provisions, a number of teachers is allocated 
per year per school in proportion to the number of pupils. 
The average number of pupils per class is a little below 40 
for all types of school. A problem is the number of non- 
promoted pupils, the proportion of which is roughly 25 per 
cent. There are only three one- or two-teacher schools in the 
Antilles. 

The school year runs from September to September. 
Annual holidays cover 50 ordinary school days; there is no 
school on Saturdays and Sundays, and Wednesday is usually 
a half-holiday. Normal hours are from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
and from 1.30 to 3 p.m. Legislation demands a minimum 
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number of from 20 to 23 hours per week, but the minimum 
is usually exceeded by from 3 to 4 hours in all types of 
school. 

While the Educational Ordinance lays down the basic 
subjects to be taught in the various classes, administrative 
boards of both public and private schools enjoy a wide 
degree of freedom in fixing their curricula. The governing 
bodies of private schools have complete liberty in the choice 
of textbooks and teaching aids, and also as regards teachers 
so long as the latter conform to the requirements laid down 
for government school teachers. 

Promotion is decided by the school principal, and there 
are no further regulations attached. Government primary 
schools for children from non-Dutch-speaking homes 
(GLO-b) and continued elementary schools (ULO) are 
obliged to hold examinations at the end of every school 
year. These examinations are the responsibility of the 
governing body. Private schools are not bound to do the 
same. As already mentioned, both private and public 
advanced primary schools (MULO) submit their candidates 
for the external examination held annually by the Edu- 
cation Department. In 1956 there were 400 candidates. 
Successful candidates are awarded a diploma which is also 
recognized in the Netherlands. 

Every year pupils in the sixth and seventh grades may 
sit for an entrance examination to a secondary school. This 
entrance examination, both for public and private schools, 
is defined by law and supervised by the head of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Thrice annually all primary school pupils receive a report 
that must be signed by their parents. 

Teachers’ qualifications are the same for both public and 
private schools. In the Netherlands Antilles there are five 
grades, based on qualifications: Class IV, Class III—the 

usual grade, Class II, Class IA and Class IB (in ascending 
order). A fixed minimum grade is required for the different 
classes of each type of school. The system is difficult to 
explain shortly. The aim, however, is that a teacher may 
he eligible to teach a higher class and qualify for a higher 
salary if his qualifications are higher. Young teachers should 
thus attempt to obtain additional diplomas, e.g. a head- 
master’s diploma, or diplomas qualifying them as teachers 
of English, Spanish, French, German, mathematics, com- 
merce, physical culture, girls’ handcrafts, drawing or manual 
training, as the possession of such diplomas entitles them 
to promotion and important allowances. All such diplomas 
may be obtained in the Netherlands Antilles and are valid 
in the Netherlands as well. 


All Class IA and IB teachers, if 23 years old or over, are 
in principle eligible for headmasterships, as they hold the 
headmaster’s diploma. Headmasters of public schools are 
appointed by a government board and those of private 
schools by the governing body of the school concerned. 

Teacher training is given in special departments of the 
secondary schools. The curriculum is defined by legislation 
and is the same for both public and private schools, 
Candidates must sit for the teachers’ State examination; 
the diplomas issued are also recognized in the Netherlands, 
No refresher courses or advisory bureaux for teachers exist 
in the Netherlands Antilles and, for the moment, there 
appears to be no need for them. A 

The teacher's status is protected by law. In the public 
school he is a government servant with the same rights as 
laid down by law for other government servants. The pri- 
vate school teacher has the same rights as his public school 
colleague with the difference that he is appointed and dis- 
charged by his governing body. Legal provision is also made 
for an appeal committee to which a private school teacher 
may have recourse in the event of unexplained dismissal 
and whose verdict is binding on the governing body. This 
committee consists of two members appointed by the 
governing body, two by the teachers in private schools and 
one, elected by the other four, to serve as chairman. 

Public school teachers may be transferred from one school 
to another on the same island. Private school teachers, 
however, may be transferred by their governing bodies from 
a school on one island to one on another. 

Through the system of categories there are such wide 
variations in teachers’ salaries that it is impossible to give 
a short description. At every step there are salary differences 
for married and unmarried teachers. Cost-of-living allow- 
ances vary similarly and substantial children's allowances 
are also allocated. Thus the high social status of the 
teacher is satisfactorily safeguarded. Salaries increase within 
each category according to years of service. Such increases 
are automatic, except that the scheduled rise may be with- 
held as a method of sanction. 

The salary system is uniform through the Netherlands 
Antilles, and rates do not vary according to the locality in 
which the teacher is employed. 

The structure of primary education has grown swiftly 
and smoothly. Naturally enough, such growth has been 
accompanied by the appearance of specific problems. These 
are chiefly related to the supply of staff, the provision of 
more varied types of education, the adaptation of the system 
to the local environment, and government supervision. All 
these problems are being tackled energetically. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Netherlands Antilles. Departement van Onder- 
wijs; Administratie van Financién. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were over 41,000 students enrolled in all educational 
institutions (not including evening courses for adults). This 
represented about 22 per cent of the total population. Of 
the school-going population approximately 14 per cent were 
in kindergartens, 82 per cent in primary schools, about 
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3.5 per cent in secondary schools (including general, 
vocational and teacher training courses), and 0.5 per cent 
in special schools for handicapped and maladjusted children. 
Of pupils enrolled in primary schools 50 per cent were girls. 
The full-time teaching staff in primary schools numbered 
972, which gave an average pupil-teacher ratio of 35. 

Between 1950 and 1954, enrolment increased by 22 per 
cent in primary schools, and by 88 per cent in secondary 
schools (including general, vocational and teacher training). 
(See Table 2.) 
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Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools increased steadily between 1932 
and 1954. It may be noted that the average enrolment in 
the 1950-54 period was three times that of the 1930-34 
period. In relating the average enrolment to the estimated 
child population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment 
ratio obtained shows an increase from 61 to 77. The primary 
school course is of six or seven years’ duration and is not 
compulsory, so that the primary enrolment ratio seems 
relatively high. 

The average pupil-teacher ratio has been affected slightly 
owing to the inclusion of part-time teachers. It shows an 
increase from 1931 to 1942, when it reached 42, but since 
then it has diminished to 33 in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1952 amounted to more than 13 million 
Netherlands Antilles guilders, being about 76 guilders per 
inhabitant. Excluding capital expenditure which was 
approximately 1.4 million guilders, current expenditure 
was distributed as follows: about 60 per cent for primary 
and pre-primary education; 8 per cent for secondary edu- 
cation (including general, vocational and teacher training); 
24 per cent for subsidies to private education; and the 
remaining 8 per cent for adult education, special education, 


central administration and other current expenses. (See 


Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952 
(in thousand Netherlands Antilles guilders) 


eee 


Object of expenditure Total? 

Total expenditure 113 010 
A. Current expenditure 11589 

Central administration 165 

Pre-primary education 250 

Primary education 6718 

Secondary education 552 

Vocational education 331 

Teacher training 39 

Higher education — 

Special education : 1 

Adult education ыр: Cs 109 

Subsidies to private education 2754 

Other current expenditure 670 
B. Capital expenditure . 1421 


хі `` 


1. Expenditure by the Central Government (Ministry of Education only) 


and also by local authorities. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 
ía TTT ATE 


t ud Nomberuf. Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
Level di i d f instituti EE 
evel of education and type o! institution chool year institutions Wool Sands Sel aaa 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 1954/55 15 46 46 1065 486 
Private kindergartens 1954/55 44 141 141 4638 2356 
Total Ve 1954/55 59 187 187 5703 2942 
o Am NS 1953/54 54 180 180 5543 2181 
s 1952/53 52 160 160 5225 2641 
Es 1951/52 46 155 155 5231 2 627 
5 1950/51 43 126 126 4659 2355 
Primary 
Public pri hools . 1954/55 22 186 5985 3 050 
Private piimas ООО 1954/55 19 186 27 844 13 957 
Total . we 1954/55 101 1972 ў 33 829 17007 
4 1953/54 94 1933 32 482 16312 
т 1952/53 88 1861 30 969 15 573 
" 1951/52 81 1799 29110 14 568 
5 1950/51 19 1779 27736 13 789 
Secondary " 
General 
Public secondary school 1954/55 1 10 1 188 ЕЕ 
п 1954/55 2 19 4 388 171 
Pu socks 1954/55 3 129 5 576 a 
HN 1953/54. 3 228 25 539 237 
E 1952/53 3 224 26 492 EE 
T 1951/52 3 223 23 470 ЕЕ 
e 1950/51 2 215 1 358 
» 


1. Not including part-time teachers (45 in 1954/55). 


2. Not including part-time teachers (32 in 1954/55, including 7 women). 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 
jore Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | stitutions ER EY Sed FT 
Vocational 
Public technical schools Ses Ue Leto E ШИЕ. 1954/55 2 17 = 364 = 
Private technical school ADA m лы 1954/55 1 16 — 320 Ei 
o L. cries aue 11. Ainsi pat та EE ` 1954/55 3 233 — 684 — 
PAM Oy ees infe a ED qa Sn? ew OR be” m ы ae al 1953/54 3 328 — 602 = 
SS sibs НӘ eee РД ЕЗ AS EES ME: 1952/53 3 321 us 537 2 
Rr we e АКТА ah Nicest) wert te AE OM S 1951/52 3 317 = 399 — 
EXTUS HEU а Ae ANA 1950/51 2 213 = 317 -— 
Teacher training * 
ын AA мараи fi E TIE 1954/55 50 
Private courses Bs EHE A wO сц 1954/55 149 
VRE lb aed eared Eat Sl Chu w SSS A, ESE 1954/55 ... ... 199 . 
A о u k CT ET и-н ЙК 1953/54 201 
» 1952/53 202 
AO АА! ОДА e rn ar A t 1951/52 ii e 3c 158 
t o Loggen MAA A RAR So See d qui 1950/51 s... 827 РЯ 101 
Special 
School for physically handicapped children В шак 1954/55 1 1 1 30 11 
Schools for delinquent children .  . Q . . . . . 1954/55 2 14 — 162 — 
Schools for mentally handicapped children zo S ERE i с 1954/55 4 4 55 
BOER EEN N КОНЕ Dean ere lider M э: iuge 1954/55 7 19 ... 247 ... 
H vete int ne s dotem ET ТАНЫМ, SN ЕЁ 1953/54 4 16 174 9 
PANES Aer COMPRA DU M ar tS УРЕ. ay kawi i 1952/53 4 16 170 9 
imac ete cs Cds vcre nol ore ur D EHE tole 1951/52 3 15 1 160 10 
TM ee eh REA EA eee tura үн 1950/51 3 15 1 159 10 
Adult 
Public evening courses 
Visor Asse Е NEUSS Uu Su NNNM E АТА 1954/55 7 site б! DT E. 
Barat Cede ut o. шш isi corset cis, Maite ii 1953/54 4 n. us 68 ^N 
O eec mure om A re а риа rri, Leg tir 1952/53 5 ese sse 81 wee 
A Pus VP aereas Ку! ae Bo ies 1951/52 5 СВ 109 "e 
E US v Peto CH da meon ee Мы! oS ML ET Lege ob tes 1950/51 5 de 90 Bac 
а AR RR E qd 2 


3. Not including part-time teachers (3 in 1954/55). and St Martin; teachers are those of secondary and advanced ele- 
4. Teacher training takes place in special classes of the secondary schools mentary schools, 
in Curagao and in evening courses in the islands of Curagao, Aruba 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary ScHooLs* 


Teachers? Pupil Estimated " 
Year Schools сг ENT ааты child population Primary 
RE (5-14 years old) enrolment, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) (thousands) о 

1930 ms T 10 459 s 
1931 45 296 10 432 35 
1932 46 295 10 316 35 10.7 111 61 
1933 49 322 11 044 34 
1934 49 314 11417 36 
1935 49 325 11901 37 
1936 49 320 12 474 39 
1931 53 326 13 457 41 13.3 21.6 62 
1938 54 377 1371 31 
1939 55 384 14 922 39 
1940 58 390 15 834 “41 
1941 58 408 17 184 42 
1942 60 418 17 700 42 18.0 26.2 69 
1943 60 458 18 978 41 
1944 60 509 20 394 40 
1945 61 527 21611 4l Š 
1946 61 576 23000 40 } 223 311 {1 
1947 105 813 " 26318 = 32 
1948 101 n 28 093 M 
1949 111 813 30214 37 
1950 79 813 27 736 34 

29 110 35 


1. From 1947 to 1949 data include pre-primary schools. 


2. Includes part-time teachers. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 700,000. 


Total area: 159,375 square miles; 412,781 square kilometres. 
er square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 


Population density: 4 p 
Official exchange rate: 
0.26 U.S. dollar. 


LEGAL BASIS 


1 Netherlands New Guinea guilder 


Education in Netherlands New Guinea has its legal basis 


in Section 170 of the * Regulation 
New Guinea’, which provide 


s that education sh: 


for the Government of 
all be 


Prepared by the Government of Netherlands New Guinea, 
Hollandia, in June 1956. 


regulated by ordinance on the basis of the following 
principles: (a) freedom of education; Q financial equali- 
zation of public and private education; (c equal guarantees 
of soundness for public and private education. 

Based on these principles the Primary Education and 
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Subsidization Ordinances constitute the legal basis for the 
structure, the subsidization and the supervision of education. 
The introduction of compulsory education has so far not 
been considered. 

In this country, which is in a state of development, 
administration has not yet developed enough to make 
effective supervision possible over settlements which are 
often widely scattered. Roman Catholic and Protestant 
missions are in control of the entire rural education and 
of a great part of the education in urban centres; they do 
much to stimulate school attendance, for the school is 
looked upon as a powerful means for the fulfilment of their 
tasks. 

School attendance is relatively good and 75 per cent of 
the children available for education are already receiving 
instruction. It seems undesirable for the present to intro- 
duce compulsory school attendance for children still living 
under primitive conditions in territories which were only 
recently brought under government control. 


ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


The administration of the educational system is the responsi- 
bility of the Director of Cultural Affairs, assisted by four 
divisional heads. Under the guidance of the divisional 
heads, three district inspectors and additional school sur- 
veyors are in charge of the inspection of autochthonous 
and European education. The private school boards have 
their own administrators for the guidance and general 
direction of affairs. 

Both private education, on the conditions laid down in 
the Primary Education and Subsidy Ordinance, and public 
education are entirely financed from public funds. Private 
schools not coming up to the standards legally required are 
financed by the bodies responsible for them. In accordance 
with the Ordinance, a subsidy is granted for: cost of 
accommodation of school and boarding establishment; the 
cost of equipment of school and boarding establishment, 
including educational appliances; cost of upkeep and re- 
pairs of school buildings; salaries of teachers; maintenance 
of boarding establishments. 

In the case of village schools, the community contributes 
to the cost of education, if possible by undertaking the 
building of the school and of houses for teachers, as well 
as by making the school furniture. 

To meet the cost of managing subsidized private schools 
bod ро щш annually provides an ample management 
subsidy. 

Only in urban centres do the parents of school-going 
children pay fees. If boarding establishments are attached 
to schools the parents are requested to contribute to the 
cost. 

To ensure the quality of the teaching and the observance 
of regulations, the inspectorate supervises both public and 
private schools, The government Public Health Service is 
in charge of the medical supervision of pupils and teachers 
and the general sanitation of school buildings. Other 
government services are in charge of the technical super- 
vision of school buildings. 
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No regulations haye as yet been made for infant classes, 
There are some private infant schools receiving a subsid: 
in a lump sum, but in general the service of Cultural Affairs 
is not concerned with this kind of education, since it is 
considered to fall within the province of the Service of 
Social Affairs. 

In the school system proper, education is differentiated 
as autochthonous education and European education. The 
former comprises schools to meet the needs of the rural 
population, the latter is based on the requirements of the 
urban population. 

Primary autochthonous education comprises village 
schools ‘A’, *B” and ‘C’ and continuation schools. The level 
of education in the school as well as the stage of develop- 
ment of the village community determine the type of school, 

The three-year village school ‘B’ is the normal type; 
emphasis is laid on instruction of the elementary subjects, 
reading, writing and arithmetic. Social subjects such as 
knowledge of the environs and of society, practical hygiene, 
simple botany and zoology, geography and history are also 
taught as well as singing, music, drawing, gardening, manual 
and physical training, 

The three-year village school ‘C’ is found in places where 
neither the child nor the parents are receptive to school 
teaching. Less reading, writing and arithmetic are taught, 
but more emphasis is laid on social subjects. 

In some villages a fourth grade is added to a ‘B’ school, 
to form village school ‘A’. Such schools are found in places 
where more education is desirable or necessary, and repre- 
sent the type of school included in schemes for the develop- 
ment of certain areas. 

The continuation schools link up with the village schools 
“В”. They are intended for instruction for the more gifted 
pupils and link up with establishments for continued 
education or vocational training where Dutch is the medium 
of instruction. Boarding establishments are generally 
attached to these continuation schools. The schools may 
be for boys, for girls, or mixed. In girls’ continuation schools 
besides general formative education housewifery is also 
taught. Here Dutch is the medium of instruction. 

European education comprises six-year primary schools 
“A” and *B'. Essentially the same subjects are taught in 
both schools. The primary school В” is intended for children 
for whom Dutch is not the usual medium of communication. 
In both cases Dutch is the medium of instruction, but in the 
primary school * B instruction is given at first in the language 
usually spoken by the pupils, Dutch being taught as a 
subject and becoming the medium of instruction as soon 
as possible, in the third year at the latest. 

In regard to teaching, the school management is entirely 
free in the choice of educational appliances and teaching 
methods. The Government lays down the minimum require- 
ments for the curriculum. Village education has appropriate 
methods adapted to the needs of the country. Education in 
urban centres corresponds to education in the Netherlands. 

Instruction in village schools is given by teachers called 
goeroes who have been trained at a three-year training 
school for village teachers. The staff of continuation schools 
mainly consists of teachers trained in the Netherlands, in 
possession of a Dutch qualification for primary education. 
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The head of the school must be in possession of a qualifi- 
cation as head teacher. European education is also given 
by teachers trained in the Netherlands. 

At least one ‘normalist’ or one qualified village teacher 
is attached to primary schools ‘B’ and continuation schools. 
In the two-year ‘normal’ course the same subjects are 
taught as in training schools for village teachers, but in 
more detail. The students are mostly selected village 
teachers or those who have passed through the junior 
secondary school (PMS). 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Education is one of the means serving to develop the people 
of New Guinea socially, economically and culturally accord- 
ing to European standards. The three-year village school 
may be gradually extended to a four- or five- and possibly 


six-year course of primary education. Attention is being 
paid to improved training of village teachers; in view of 
the introduction of the Dutch language as a medium of 
tuition, the teaching of Dutch constitutes an integral part 
of this improved training. At the same time care is taken 
to adjust education to the character and needs of the 
community. In this way primary education is a sound basis 
for continued general formative education as well as for 
vocational training. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Netherlands New Guinea. Departement van 
Culturele Zaken, Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all educational institutions (except adult 
literacy courses), was over 39,000, representing approxi- 
mately 6 per cent of the total population. Of the total 
number of pupils 96 per cent were in primary and pre- 
primary schools; less than 1 per cent in each of general 
secondary education and teacher training, and over 2 per 
cent in vocational schools. 

The teaching staff in primary schools numbered over 
1,000, with a pupil-teacher ratio of 34. 

Compared with 1951/52, there were increased enrolments 
at every level. The increase amounted to 86 per cent in 
nursery schools and the pre-primary class; 21 per cent in 
primary schools; 43 per cent in vocational schools. In 
general secondary and teacher training schools enrolment 
had doubled. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure for 1954 
is not known, but current expenditure, which consisted 
mostly of subsidies to private education, amounted to 
5,850,000 Netherlands New Guinea guilders. This sum was 
distributed as follows: 74 per cent for primary and pre- 


primary education; about 5 per cent for general secondary 
education; 12 per cent for vocational education; 4 per cent 
for teacher training; and 5 per cent for central adminis- 
tration (including a little over 300 guilders for adult edu- 
cation). (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in Netherlands New Guinea guilders) 


Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure . . . . «© + Oe 
A. Current expenditure. >. . . . 15 849 912 
Central administration . . . - 304 570 
Pre-primary education . . . . 25 500 
Primary education . . . + - 4314 729 
Secondary education үгүт уе 210 512 
Vocational education . . . . 116 913 
Teacher training Y MAUI Mare 217 347 
Adult education 9 "wem 57 341 
Subsidies to private education a 
B. Capital expenditure 


А 


1. Subsidies to private education which amounted to 4,536,835 guilders 
are included in the current expenditure. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
ery Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions т Faas = OCT 
Pre-primary 
i 9 242 
Unaided nursery schools =. з rur 1954/55 6 9 
Pre-primary class attached to unaided primary school 195455 M + " jr 
un i sieur ie der 1953/54 3 2 2 153 
Че, 1952/53 2 2 2 154 
> 1951/52 1 1 1 50 3 
$ 1950/51 24 
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d Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ES ERE = ER 
Primary 
Public village school (3 years) 1954/55 1 1 — 34 9 
Public general primary schools 1954/55 3 21 12 750 368 
Public European primary schools 1954/55 8 26 17 125 368 
Aided village schools (3 years) 1954/55 520 120 10 23 884 10 530 
Aided continuation schools . 1954/55 15 58 18 1792 486 
Aided general primary schools 1954/55 7 36 14 1259 474 
Aided European primary schools 1954/55 3 17 14 505 238 
Unaided village schools. . . 1954/55 216 216 ... 1942 ade 
Unaided general primary school . 1954/55 1 3 92 2 
Unaided European primary schools 1954/55 2 i 143 b 
Unaided Chinese primary schools . 1954/55 3 2 = 200 o 
otal oru eos a e W 1954/55 779 1107 ... 37326 ... 
cd . 1953/54 674 968 34 046 x 
"c 1952/53 646 910 31212 
» 1951/52 643 926 30 737 K 
n 1950/51 549 151 29 023 
Secondary 
General 
Publied advanced primary schools (MULO) 1954/55 2 8 2 150 80 
Aided advanced primary school (MULO) . 1954/55 1 3 — 78 T 
Aided secondary school . 1954/55 1 3 — 61 20 
Unaided eM. primary, school i (MELO) 1954/55. 1 3 51 us 
Total . 1954/55 5 17 ... 340 ... 
Ds AS RUT, SRI NS NM 1953/54 4 23 306 m 
» 1952/53 4 23 294 
” 1951/52 4 17 . 172 
» 1950/51 2 ... 71 
Vocational 
Public technical school . 1954/55 1 1 — 17 = 
Public vocational schools 1954/55 38 245 des 2598 
Aided technical schools . 2 1954/55 3 9 — 187 
Unaided poten theological and d domestic science schools . 1954/55 5 5 — 136 
Total . . 1954/55 47 :60 ... 1938 
» 1953/54 30 439 i *849 
1952/53 25 Mir 4735 
» 1951/52 22 siete 658 
” 1950/51 13 16 519 
Teacher training 
Aided training schools for village teachers 
EA o US e USE e 1954/55 4 9 1 220 21 
” 1953/54 4 1 3 186 18 
” - 1952/53 4 10 2 173 24 
» . 1951/52 3 5 — 103 5 
^ 1950/51 2 5 — 120 3 
Adult 
Literacy courses 
Total, ^ 1954/55 1 4 E 99 — 
» . 1953/54 £ 3 => 16 2 
” . . 1952/53 1 3 = 16 e 
^ y 1951/52 
^ : 1950/51 


1. Not including data on unaided village schools. 
2. Not including 61 part-time teachers. 
3. Not including 105 male part-time students, 
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4. Not including 53 part-time teachers. 


5. Not including 56 male part-time students. 
6. Not including 10 male part-time students. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 250,000. 

Total area: 55,144 square miles; 142,822 square kilometres. 
Population density: 5 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 
National income: 80 million Surinam guilders (1950 estimate). 
Official exchange rate: 1 Surinam guilder = 0.53 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


Education in Surinam has its legal base in the Education 
Ordinance of 8 December 1876 (published in G.B. 1877 
No. 10, and more recently in G.B. 1954 No. 29). The 
Ordinance provided for free and compulsory education for 
children between 7 and 12. With numerous alterations and 
extensions, the latest being G.B. No. 87 of 1955, the 
Ordinance is still in force. 

The other important enactment was the Royal Decree 
No. 23 of 1925, which regulated the payment of subsidies 
to denominational schools. The principle was that of partial 
subsidization—not all the expenses were to be reimbursed— 
but the measure had the effect of encouraging a vigorous 
growth in denominational primary schooling. 

For an historical survey of Surinam education up to 1950, 
the reader should examine pages 8-38 of Dr. Ferrier’s book 
listed in the bibliography. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


In accordance with the Netherlands Constitution of 
29 December 1954, Surinam has autonomy in all internal 
matters, including education. Government is exercised by 
a Governor, a Council of Ministers, an Advisory Council 
and the Legislative Council. One government department 
under a Minister is concerned with school and adult 
education; the Director of Education is responsible for 
executing government policy, for the allocation of funds 
voted annually by the Legislative Council, and for the 
inspection of schools. 

Education is compulsory from 7 to 12 years of age, the 
period of compulsion corresponding to primary schooling, 
the permitted age of entry to school is 6, and progressively 
more children are enrolling at this age. 

As measures to encourage school attendance, all primary 
education is free (except in the GLO ‘A’ type of school); 
schools keep a register of absences, and make a monthly 
report to the authorities; school police (attendance officers) 
investigate cases of unexplained absence, and certain 
punishments for parents and guardians are provided in the 
Education Ordinance. Exemptions from attendance are 
permitted when children live at too great a distance from 
school, when a medical certificate is produced, or when 
children receive instruction at home. 

So far compulsory education has not been universally 
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School year: Early November to end September (about 200 days). 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat from material provided by the 
Government of Surinam in July 1956. 


applied. Economic factors represent the main difficulty, 
since the country’s financial position does not permit of an 
expansion of schooling as rapidly as is desirable. In rural 
areas there are also difficulties of a geographical order—dis- 
tances between homes and schools, bad communications 
and the heavy rainfall—which hinder school attendance. 

For the upkeep of the school system, public and private 
primary education are financed on an equal footing by the 
Treasury. In public schools, all costs are borne by the 
Government. In private schools, the salaries of teaching and 
other staff as well as the costs of lighting, water and cleanin; 
are met by the Government; in addition, a subsidy base 
on the number of pupils in attendance is paid in respect of 
school supplies and rent. Tuition is free in the GLO *B” 
schools; in the GLO ‘A’ schools parents are charged a fee 
in proportion to their incomes. At the latter schools, parents 
provide the books and other necessary materials; at free 
sees books are loaned for use only, and other material 
is free. 

For the supervision of schools, the Director of Education 
is assisted by a chief inspector and four inspectors. Each 
of the main denominations providing education has a school 
board and an inspector: at present there are five such 
groups (Roman Catholic, oravian Brethren, Baptist 
Community, African Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Committee of Public Education). Inspectors are appointed 
by the Minister of Education from experienced teachers in 
public schools or from the teaching staff of the different 
denominations. 

Health supervision of schools is exercised by the Director 
of Public Health, assisted by the Department of Public 
Health Care which has on its staff physicians, certificated 
nurses and trained supervisors. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools 


Several types of institution exist. The bewaarscholen (infant 
schools) are intended for children between 3 and 4 years 
of age; the children are kept occupied with play and manual 
training by qualified teachers assisted at times by А ат 
teachers. The Frébelscholen or kindergartens and the kleuter- 
scholen (nursery schools) take children of 5 and 6; in the 
former the programme generally comprises games, story- 
telling, drawing, hanul skills, singing, etc., and in the 
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nursery schools a Montessori system is followed. Most of 
the kindergartens and nursery schools are attached to 
primary schools. 

Pre-primary schools are administered in the same way 
as primary schools. It is intended, however, to create a 
special inspectorate for this branch in the near future. 
Public kindergartens are financed by the State; the private 
infant schools meet costs by charging a moderate fee, and 
private kindergartens receive a State subsidy on a per caput 
basis. No official programmes or curricula exist, the matter 
being left to the individual schools, but an attempt is made 
to obtain a certain conformity in respect of the standards 
reached. 

Qualified teachers for pre-primary education hold the 
Certificate A. Training courses for this are organized by 
two of the denominations, and the Government has set up 
a four-year course based on lower secondary education (the 
ULO diploma); women teachers qualifying in the course 
are allowed to teach in pre-primary schools and the first 
two primary grades, 


Primary schools 


Primary education lasts at least six years, in both urban 
and rural schools, and is given in two main types of 
institution, The GLO ‘B’ schools (the abbreviation standing 
for gewoon lager onderwijs, ordinary elementary education) 
were originally intended for children from a non-Dutch- 
speaking environment, and the course usually lasts seven 
years. The GLO ‘A’ schools for children from a Dutch- 
speaking environment give a six-year course. 

Schools are co-educational, but those maintained by the 
Roman Catholic school board are usually separate for boys 
and girls. There is no educational distinction on grounds 
of race. Religion does play some part in the classification 
of schools because of the liberty accorded to each religious 
community to develop schools of its own. 

While the primary course proper is given at the GLO 
schools, it is customary to describe as ‘elementary’ certain 
courses or schools which come after the six-year course. 
These are the ULO school (uitgebreid lager onderwijs, 
continued elementary school) with a two-year course of 
pre-vocational training; and the MULO school (advanced 
elementary) with a three- or four-year course leading on to 
upper secondary education. 

Class sizes are officially regulated and the regulations are 
applied as rigidly as possible, through the allocation of 
teachers to schools. In бо schools, 40 pupils are permitted 
to a class; in ULO schools, 32, and in MULO schools, 26. 

Retardation is a problem to some extent because there 
is no special education (except the deaf-mute institute). 
In so far as retardation is due to poor health steps to offset 
it include the provision of medical care and, through 
voluntary organizations, school meals. 

There is no essential difference between urban and rural 
schools, although standards are somewhat higher in towns 
for obvious reasons. The proportion of small schools (one- 
and two-teacher) in the system is not high. Consolidation 
of such small schools is not felt to be desirable. 

The school year runs from 1 November to 31 October. 
Holidays are: for Christmas, 23 December to 2 J. anuary 
inclusive; Easter, from Maundy Thursday to Easter Mon- 
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day; Spring, from the first Saturday after 15 May to the 
first Monday in June; Autumn, from the last Saturday in 
September to the first Tuesday in November. As a rule, the 
school year consists of 200 school days. The daily session 
of school begins at 8 a.m. and ends at 1 p.m. 


Curriculum and methods. While there is no official curricu- 
lum, every school has a working programme approved by 
the Department of Education. 

The following subjects are taught in primary schools: 
reading, writing, arithmetic, elementary knowledge of the 
Dutch language, elementary geometry, geography, history, 
biology and physics and singing. Religious instruction is 
given in private schools. Optional subjects are: drawing, 
callisthenies and, for girls, needlework. A typical weekly 
timetable is as follows: 


ALLOCATION OF TIME TO VARIOUS SUBJECTS 
(in hours per week) 


Grade 


Subject 

1 2 3 4 5 6 
Reading 4 4 4 34 21 2 
Writing . 4 34 2$ 2 1 
Arithmetic . . 4 ЖЕ 31 31 34 
Dutch language . 4 4 4 4 3 32 
Geography . — = Sod d 
History pies c ата 2 1l 14d 
Naturalhistory . = — Post lt 2 
Elementary geometry . — — — — i 1 
Drawing... ТҮЛҮКТҮ 1 i 
Singing 5. - iusti mi Ce d fab. И АНЫ... 1 
Needlework and ciphering . — i 1 1 1 1 
Gymmastis . . . . 1 1 1 1 T 1 
Gardening = = = = 1 1 
Total 20 20 20 20 20 20 


The teaching methods recommended may be summed up 
as follows: reading, the global method; writing, script with 
connected forms; language, direct and frequency methods; 
arithmetic, a combination of counting and grouping 
methods; geography is based on social and economic 
geography, and history taught by the genetic and pragmatic 
method. 


Examination system. Promotion from one grade to another 
is made by means of examinations, Written examinations 
are held quarterly. Although promotion is mainly based on 
examination marks, the teacher’s judgement of pupils’ work 
throughout the year is also taken into account. А 

At the end of the primary school course a testimonial 
(getuigschrift) is awarded on the basis of the pupil’s marks 
in the various subjects and marks for diligence and conduct, 
in accordance with fixed standards. 

Individual records may be kept voluntarily by teachers. 
The progress of pupils is reported to parents by quarterly 
reports and in some schools by what are called ‘week- 
booklets’. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are classified according to their 
qualifying certificates as: head-teachers, teachers, assistant 
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teachers, titular teachers and women teachers with Certifi- 
cate A. Salary scales are basically the same throughout the 
country but rural teachers receive also local and rent 
allowances. 

In public schools, appointments are made by the Minister 
upon the recommendation of the Director of Education; 
and in private schools by the school board concerned. The 
transfer of public school teachers may be made by the 
Director of Education on one of these grounds: promotion, 
change in the number of pupils, a teacher’s long period of 
service in a rural school, or lastly, as a disciplinary measure. 

A draft ordinance regulating the status of civil servants 


has (during 1956) been introduced in the Legislative 
Council. 

Teachers are trained at a number of institutions. The 
Government maintains the Surinam Kweekschool (training 
college) which also organizes a course of evening lectures 
taking longer to complete than the full-time course. 
Reference has been made already to the training school for 
women teachers taking the Certificate A. Two denomi- 
national training centres and certain private courses add 
to the available facilities. The minimum entrance require- 
ment to any of these is the ULO diploma. The Department 
also organizes a week’s refresher course each year during 
the summer vacation. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Surinam, Departement van Onderwijs en Volks- 
ontwikkeling: Verslag . . . 1955; Algemeen Bureau voor 
de Statistiek. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54, In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all schools was approximately 54,000, being 
about 22 per cent of the total population. Of this number, 
91 per cent were pupils in primary schools and kinder- 
gartens. Girls made up 48 per cent of the enrolment in 
primary schools; about 42 per cent in general secondary 
schools; less than 25 per cent in vocational schools. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 38 in primary schools, about 
20 in general secondary schools. Primary school enrolment 
increased by 15 per cent between 1951 and 1954; in general 
secondary schools the increase was 40 per cent between 
1950 and 1954. Data are incomplete for comparisons 
regarding the other types of schools. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives comparative data 
since 1930 relating to the six-year primary schools, two- 
year advanced primary schools (ULO), and four-year higher 
elementary schools (MULO). Total enrolment in these types 
of schools more than doubled between 1930 and 1951, and 
has increased steadily since 1951. The average enrolment 
ratio, obtained by relating the total enrolment to the 
estimated child population 5-14 years old, increased from 
55 to 75 during this period, the annual rate of increase 
amounting to 1.5 per cent of the ratio. This ratio would 
be still higher if it were not for the small enrolment among 
the Amerindians and bush Negroes. The percentage of 
girls’ enrolment increased from 46 to 48 during the period 
covered in Table 3. The proportion of women teachers has 
varied between 40 and 56 per cent. The average pupil- 


teacher ratio has been reduced from 42 and over in the 
years before 1950 to around 36 in the more recent years, 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 4 gives the age-grade 
distribution of primary school pupils as of 31 December 
1955. It shows that the median age of pupils in each pide 
after the second was two years or more above normal age, 
hence there were 50 per cent or more over-age pupils in the 
upper grades. The proportion of over-age pupils even in the 
first grade was 26 per cent, 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 amounted to 5.5 million Surinam guilders, or about 
22 guilders per inhabitant. More than half of this amount 
was spent in subsidies to private education; only about 
2 per cent for central administration. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in Surinam guilders) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 5 547 800 
Central administration . . . + + 98 600 
Pre-primary education . ‚ ES 

Primary ашна = 

Secondary education 

Vocational education pool 200 
Teacher training 

Higher education . . . 

Subsidies to private education 2 907 700 
Other expenditure . . 390 600 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens oc су. Г lll yh ANS pas a 1954/55 12 
Private Kiudergarteua РТО ee MM ИЕН a 1954/55 53 
Теше GAR US, ARA UI, 1954/55 65 
WY les hasa Q A T Le RT ҮҮ boleto wa 1953/54 65 
e ` ah Rx е ү 1952/53 60 
a 1951/52 52 
25 < 1950/51 52 
SCHOGIA s "Ipu E O ints A hg 1954/55 4 
ану A schools РАУС oni Mn UM 1954/55 ll 
Public primary—B’ schools. . . . . . . . . 1954/55 5 
Private primary—'B’ schools: .. . 0... + © . . 1954/55 24 
Public primary district schools . . . . . . . . 1954/55 48 
Private primary district schools... . . . . . 1954/55 49 
Public continued primary school. . 3 . . . . . . 1954/55 1 
Private continued primary schools . . . . . . + 1954/55 3 
Private schools for restricted elementary education of Amerindians 
and bush Negroes sy taal peek oe ^c Mel ap е 1954/55 34 
Tol; . . 1954/55 179 
um A NAO ob roc toe. ао СЕ tas, 1953/54 171 
‘ear | Wa SER BOE ar A A 1952/53. 169 
Arv] dya ti SS e vp alle ime a CN 1951/52 161 
vi Cnr cen Р. чы! шн ence es on me m E MR 1950/51 712$ 
Secondary 
General 
Public advanced elementary schools (MULO) . . . . . 1954/55 4 
Private advanced elementary schools (МО). . . . . 1954/55. 4 
Public secondary school (AMS) . . . . . . . . 1954/55. 1 
E AN hor or qp dl t 1954/55 9 
AA ridi iro MOV Poli c a ant odas 1953/54 9 
РГО MAUI >л. e 7 We ioo t. Saben Ç 1952/53 9 
o (a: ruasqa ima. más dt sure bie lis 1951/52 8 
vi okt) Bee ce ы О Wi. oo a a. < 1950/51 T 
Vocational 
Public technical day school... . . . . . . 1954/55. 1 315 — 207 — d 
Public technical evening school . . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 22 — 348 — 
Public machinist course EAN dioe ann any ae puwaq; in 1954/55 1 os — Ev 0 
Public school of agriculture. 2... . . . . 1954/55 1 #23 1 38 = 
Private school of home economies . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 9 9 182 182 — 
АИД ЖИ. vU e асаре іе guo o Gana 1954/55 5 1:69 10 "DS 182 | 
CR a CSSA Pst Tees р ыш аата оа 1953/54 5 *87 9 805 192 
^ VI M VIE RP IA TINTE 1952/53 5 +69 9 791 198 
” е NA 7 7. 1951/52 4 5138 6 *635 170 
» EP wat SI homi Үш. AN Yu 1950/51 4 #930 6 “417 166 
Teacher training ' 
Public:teacher training day schol . 3 . . . . . . 1954/55 1 24 6 242 4 
Public teacher training evening school . . . . . , 1954/55 1 19 1 127 
Private teacher training schools . . . . . . . l 1954/55 2 en AST НАП 
To И les DADA оа mp eani Rp UY 1954/55 4 143 Lic 7369 
RUE RET Sede A ur Le ar „ЕК REI Mas da 1953/54 4 141 78 7307 
POPE ТУ DURUM cmo. Oase A 1952/53 4 *42 694 
Moe exc do ГЕНРИ ИТ НАКЕ НҮ т 1951/52 4 vit ix I 
Sr A E Aria ue m made Mpeg! >и 1950/51 4 sy sce Tad 
1. Including non-teaching personnel. 5, Including part-time teach 
2. Not including schools for restricted elementary education for Amer 6. Not includir à yes 
eae - P ing data for machinist course. 
indians and bush Negroes. 7. Public schools only. 


3. Not including part-time teachers. 8. Teachers in pri t 
s y x Private schools only; teachers of the secondary school 
4. Not including teachers of secondary school. * taught in the public teacher карс schools. 
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NETHERLANDS: SURINAM 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti, School йыш ot 
RIS MAREA oo" Your | “institutions Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Medical school 1954/55 1 19 77 8 
Law college 1954/55 1 20 181 12 
Total . 1954/55 2 39 258 20 
mo 1953/54 2 40 #220 »16 
” 1952/53 2 43 384 75 
” 1951/52 2 .... ... 
" Tid re D 1950/51 2 "n 
Special 
School for deaf-mutes . . . . . 1954/55 1 f ` 
School for children suffering from leprosy 195455 1 . 44 
Total Q 057] OR 1954/55 2 b. 59 
WELE > 1953/54 2 
1952/53 2 
1951/52 2 
1950/51 2 


9. Law college only. 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS? 


Teachers Pupil Estimated 
Y School = cn, | child population | inary, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (суете) ratio 

1930 118 432 m 18511 43 

1931 120 465 46 19 706 42 

1932 121 444 43 19 878 45 20.0 36.3 55 
1933 121 450 45 20 681 46 

1934 122 455 44 21 041 46 

1935 123 461 44 21 457 46 

1936 122 468 44 22 130 47 

1937 122 470 45 21 851 46 21.6 39.0 55 
1938 123 478 45 21 160 44 

1939 120 481 46 21 278 44 

1940 120 484 46 21 569 45 

1941 119 491 46 22 680 46 

1942 119 485 46 23 082 48 23.1 42.2 55 
1943 117 507 48 23 477 46 

1944 114 420 40 24 629 59 

1945 114 413 43 25 495 54 

1946 114 488 46 26 486 54 

1947 114 543 48 30 040 55 294 46.1 63 
1948 129 695 53 31 463 45 

1949 129 794 56 33 313 42 

1950 131 939 ths 34 916 37 

1951 137 1044 5 37 630 36 

1952 144 1120 M 39 707 35 394 52.9 75 
1953 1165 52 41 493 36 

1954 1203 50 43 460 36 


1. Including higher elementary (MULO) schools but not including schools for restricted elementary education for Amerindians and bush Negroes. 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


Pupils by grade 
Total 
pus 1 2 3 4 5 d 
6 M. 2 536 32 2 568 
Е. 2517 48 2 565 
4 M. 1681 1197 23 = cs = 2901 
F. 1459 1273 27 1 => a= 2760 
8 M. 828 1133 811 23 — — 2 795 
Е, 655 1012 1 028 28 — — 2723 
9 M. 313 836 980 603 18 = 2810 
F. 340 640 911 715 13 = 2619 
10 M. 197 519 882 812 407 19 2 836 
F. 196 392 724 879 526 15 2 732 
1 M. 13 230 448 697 564 298 2310 
F. 71 169 404 658 625 363 2 296 
12 M. 40 141 281 519 581 468 2 030 
Е. 45 99 219 409 588 573 1933 
13 M. 21 54 161 317 528 670 1751 
F. 16 50 115 237 366 641 1425 
14+ M. 13 24 82 179 363 146 1407 
F. 3 9 51 104 171 544 882 
M. 5762 4166 3668 3150 2461 2201 21408 
Total . F. 5308 3 692 3479 3031 2289 2136 19935 
MF. 11070 7858 7147 6181 4750 4337 41 343 
M. 72 8.8 10.0 11.2 12.4 13.5 . 
Medimage e F. 7.1 8.5 9.8 10.9 12.0 13.2 . 
MF. 7.2 8.6 9.9 11.0 12.2 13.3 . 
Normal age for grade. (6) @ (8) (9) (10) (п) , 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . . 26 40 47 50 55 60 43 


1, Enrolment as at 31 December 1955. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,136,000. 

Total area: 103,470 square miles; 267,985 square kilometres. 

Population density: 21 per square mile; 8 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census), 17.3; (1954 estimate), 19.1. 

National income (1955 estimate): 846 million New Zealand 
pounds. 


HISTORICAL 


The first New. Zealand schools were those established by 
the missionaries as part of their work with the Maoris; the 
earliest of these were provided by 1816. Before 1840, 
European settlement was sporadic, but from that year 
onwards organized colonization took place. The settlers 
were brought to New Zealand by the New Zealand Com- 
pany which had been formed in England under the guidance 
of Edward Gibbon Wakefield. In most of the settlements 
those in authority made provision for endowments for 
educational purposes and the schools were usually under 
some form of church control. There was no established 
church and this implied that each of the various denomi- 
nations should receive its fair share of any grants made for 
educational purposes. This unavoidably led to duplication 
of effort. The Constitution Act of 1852, under which self- 
pe was granted to New Zealand, provided for a 
ederal form of government with an elected council in each 
of the provinces. These provincial councils took upon 
themselves responsibility for education. In the quarter 
century which followed the granting of self-governing there 
was a general movement from the church to public control 
of schooling, but wide differences continued in the provision 
made for education in the various provinces. 

At the end of the so-called ‘provincial period’ in 1876, 
not more than half the children between the ages of 5 and 
15 were attending school. The present system of free, 
secular and compulsory education is based on the Education 
Act of 1877 which, while leaving a major part of the control 
of education in the hands of provincial Education Boards, 
attempted to even up the provision for education in various 
parts of New Zealand and to provide machinery for the 
enforcement of attendance. The Act created a skeleton 
central Department of Education. Later legislation, 
beginning with the establishment of a national scale for 
primary teachers’ salaries and for the staffing of primary 
schools in 1901, and continued by the Education Act of 
1914, placed more power in the hands of this Department 
by granting it control over financial disbursements for 
school buildings and teachers’ salaries, and over the pri- 
mary school inspectorate. This greatly increased the powers 
and functions of the Department. 

While the post-1918 years saw the initiation of certain 
reforms in primary education—particularly in the nature 
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School year: early February to end November (minimum 200 
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of the curriculum offered and the teaching methods used— 
probably the most important single event in the history of 
the New Zealand primary school since 1914 was the aboli- 
tion of the primary Proficiency Examination in 1936. This 
action had a double purpose, liberating the primary schools 
from an external control no longer deemed necessary and 
removing the last remaining barrier to free post-primary 
education for all. 

The Education Amendment Act 1920 made provision for 
the raising of the school leaving age from 14 to 15, but this 
change was not brought into operation until February 1944; 
all New Zealand children are now required to attend school 
between the ages of 7 and 15. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


New Zealand has no written Constitution and the consti- 
tutional basis for the national education system must be 
looked for in the various education statutes since 1876. 
The Education Act of 1877 provided for the establishment 
of a national system of free, secular and compulsory 
education which in its structure and organization was 
modelled on what was best in the systems previously 
operated by the provincial governments. Although the 
Education Act of 1877 was consolidated in 1904 and 
1908, it remained the statutory basis of the national edu- 
cation system until replaced by the Education Act of 1914. 
The 1914 Act, of which the full title reads ‘An Act to 
make Better Provision for the Education of the People of 
New Zealand’, came into force on 1 January 1915, and 
with its subsequent amendments is the statutory basis for 
the present national education system of New Zealand. 


Aims 

New Zealand is a wealthy country, ruggedly democratic in 
outlook, and deeply attached to its own distinctive variant 
of the British way of life. These are the basic facts that 
chiefly determine its educational aims. New Zealand 


democracy is strongly egalitarian, and it has long been a 
first objective of public policy in education to ensure the 


1. Year beginning 1 April. 
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eatest possible degree of equality of opportunity as 
Pavan decia and rie school and school, and child 
and child. As a result, education at all levels has been made 
easy of access, there is a remarkably even distribution of 
facilities throughout the country, and, with this, a remark- 
able evenness in the quality of educationitself. The insistence 
of the community on the equality of educational opportun- 
ity has been the main reason for the growth of a central 
Department of Education with wide powers, while the 
wealth ofthe country has permitted the expansion demanded 
without necessitating any great sacrifice of other things. 
New Zealand was colonized by people who were almost 
entirely of British stock, and attachment to British cul- 
tural traditions has always been very strong. In their aims 
and values, their methods, and the content of their cur- 
ricula, the schools at first modelled themselves very closely 
on the patterns of the homeland, and they were slow to 
adapt рача to the special conditions and needs of 
New Zealand society. Indeed, New Zealand has sometimes 
been guided not by current British ideas but by those in 
vogue 20 years before. Thus, in the earlier part of this 
century, when the New Zealand school system was rapidly 
becoming more democratic in form, there was little cor- 
responding change in the actual processes of education 
itself; despite the efforts of reformers, primary education 
remained on the whole narrow and formal, chiefly a matter 
of mass instruction in the three Rs, and the secondary 
schools continued to offer an education of the traditional 
academic type to many pupils for whom it was clearly 
unsuitable. During the past quarter century, however, there 
has been a considerable re-shaping of aims and values. In 
a general way, the movement of thought parallels that in 
Britain and other modern democracies: there is the usual 
emphasis on the need for broad and realistic curricula, for 
meaningful learning, for fuller recognition of the wide range 
of individual differences among children, and for prepa- 
ration for effective participation in the life of a democratic 
community. Such ideas have been very influential in New 
Zealand during the past generation, and they have brought 
about striking changes in the schools. They receive a 
practical interpretation that is still essentially and ob- 
viously British, and respectful towards certain traditional 
values; but the interpretation is increasingly ‘ British with 
a difference’—that is, with an indigenous colour and em- 
phasis. The ordinary New Zealander, for example, has a 
solid belief in the common school for children of all levels 
of ability and from all social groups that in a measure 
separates him from the Englishman and even from the 
Australian. 


Compulsory education 


The principal legal provisions covering compulsory edu- 
cation in New Zealand are those of the 1914 Act and its 
subsequent amendments. As we have seen, attendance at 
school in New Zealand is compulsory from the seventh 
birthday to the fifteenth. 

In practice most children enter a primary school at the 
age of 5, complete an eight-year primary school course, and 
then go on to a post-primary school for at least two years. 

The high rate of attendance of children between the 
compulsory age limits is now largely a social habit which 
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in turn has grown out of the value placed by parents on 
education for its own sake and as an economic asset; but 
the State also offers a number of aids and inducements to 
parents to send their children to school regularly. First, all 
State education is free during the compulsory period and 
for several years beyond it. Secondly there is a very 
comprehensive system of social security benefits existi 
in New Zealand which assist particularly those in the lower 
income groups to solve the economic problem involved in 
keeping children at school. Of particular importance in this 
system is the universal family allowance payable for each 
child up to the age of 16. Payment of this allowance may 
be extended up to the age of 18 for those remaining in 
full-time attendance at school. If a child is not sent regu- 
larly to school the allowance may be withheld. 

Free transport or financial grants towards cost of travel 
are provided by the Education Department, and municipal 
authorities normally provide transport at much reduced 
rates for school children. When a child is forced to live 
away from home in order to attend his school the Education 
Department provides a weekly grant towards the cost of 
board. The Department also supplies free textbooks and 
other publications. There is a free milk-in-school scheme 
and a school medical service and dental service. 

The full provision of public primary schooling in New 
Zealand is complemented by services which permit the 
isolated child, unable to attend at school, to enjoy a 
standard of education in keeping with the rest of his 
generation. The system of correspondence education in 
New Zealand runs from the primer classes to university 
entrance and university scholarship and serves not only the 
children in very remote districts but also those who cannot 
attend school because of some personal disability. For the 
isolated or handicapped child the postal lessons are supple- 
mented by four or five half-hour broadcast sessions each 
week sent over all the main New Zealand radio stations. 

For primary education, New Zealand is divided into 
10 education districts, each with an Education Board 
uere h the public schools in its area. These boards are 
authorized under the Education Act of 1914 to make such 
by-laws and regulations as are necessary for the efficient 
control and management of their schools and the full-time 
attendance of children. Various penalties were prescribed 
under the Education Act 1914 for parents of children of 
school age where they failed to enrol their children at any 
school or allowed them to attend school irregularly. The 
Education Boards were empowered under the same legis- 
lation to appoint attendance officers who could take 
proceedings to enforce the compulsory attendance pro- 
visions. These provisions were stre: ened by the Edu- 
cation (School Age) Regulations 1943 which charged the 
Education Boards with the responsibility of ensuring that 
all children of school age in their district were enrolled at 
some school; made more explicit the provisions for com- 
pulsory enrolment and attendance and the conditions for 
exemption from them; detailed more clearly the powers of 
attendance officers and made it an offence for any person 
to obstruct them in the course of their duties; and provided 
for the prosecution of persons employing children of school 
age so as to interfere with their attendance at school. 

Proceedings against parents not sending their children 
to school are normally held in private. In 1950 there were 
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in the whole Dominion only 129 prosecutions for irregular 
attendance and only 106 convictions. As will be seen, 
compliance with the provision for enrolment and attendance 
is very close to being universal. 

A parent may be exempted from the obligation to have 
his child enrolled at any school on the following grounds: 
(a) that the child is elsewhere under instruction as regular 
and as efficient as in a registered school; (b) that the child 
is unable to attend school by reason of some permanent 
infirmity ; (c) that the child has attained the age of 14 years, 
has completed the work of Form II prescribed in the public 
school syllabus, and is unlikely to derive any appreciable 
benefit from the educational facilities available at any 
convenient school or at the correspondence school. A parent 
may also apply for a certificate exempting his child from 
attending school. Certificates of exemption from attendance 
may be granted for a maximum period of one year; in all 
other cases the maximum period is seven school days, but 
the exemption may be renewed for a similar period. 


Administrative pattern 
This is shown in the diagram on page 772. 


Finance 


Under the Education Act 1914, the Department of Edu- 
cation is responsible for the distribution of the funds voted 
annually for education by Parliament. In addition, moneys 
for the provision of health and dental services for school 
children are disbursed by the Department of Health from 
funds appropriated annually. There remains, however, a 
considerable measure of local control through the statutory 
Education Boards which control the public schools in their 
district and disburse the funds received from the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Teachers’ salaries, school buildings (including their 
maintenance and improvement), school supplies and equip- 
ment, the transport of school children, and the provision 
of health and dental services are all a charge on central 
funds. The local school committees attached to each primary 
school undertake, however, fund-raising campaigns for 
purchase of further school equipment and improvements. 
No levy for funds to be devoted solely to educational 
purposes is imposed by the Central Government or by any 
local authority in New Zealand. 

The regional Education Boards control the public schools 
in their district and are responsible for their maintenance 
out of the funds provided by the central Department. They 
take the initiative in the matters concerning buildings, 
sites, the conveyance of pupils, the consolidation of schools 
and the provision of school facilities generally. 

School building works are undertaken in the following way. 
Each year the regional Education Boards prepare preliminary 
lists of new works required. These projects are considered 
by the Department of Education along with post-primary, 
university, and miscellaneous building proposals, and the 
whole combined in the Department's annual school building 
programme. Thus, the final programming is done by the 
Department, but the regional Education Boards are fully 
consulted at all stages. The works are undertaken strictly 
in order of priority, according to their urgency. The pro- 


amme is, as indicated above, wholly financed by the 

entral Government. The design and standards of these 
works are now largely determined by a new buildings 
policy which provides on the one hand for minimum 
standards for each type of school building, and on the other 
for an upper limit of cost, fixed for various localities on a 
cost-per-place basis. This cost-per-place price takes into 
account building costs and other variables in the locality. 
Between the minimum standards of construction and the 
upper limit of cost allowed by the cost-per-place formula, 
Education Boards have scope for initiative in design and 
construction, and are able to vary their school building 
plans to meet the particular needs of different localities. 

The boards similarly employ the teachers and pay them 
from the funds provided in accordance with the national 
scales laid down by the Department. 

Each public primary school has a school committee 
attached to it, elected every two years by a meeting of 
householders. These school committees elect in turn the 
members of the regional Education Boards. School com- 
mittees receive grants from the boards for incidental 
expenses, such as the cost of the cleaning and heating of 
the schools and the purchase of school requisites. As we 
have seen, they often organize voluntary working parties 
to improve the school grounds or engage in money-raising 
activities for the purchase of equipment and the provision 
of improvements which could not be met out of the grants 
provided by the boards. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the parents of 
children attending publie primary schools in New Zealand 
are relieved of a major part of the financial burden neces- 
sary in keeping their children at school. It remains, how- 
ever, their responsibility to provide the child with certain 
of his school needs such as stationery and sports gear. 

Private primary education, which caters for some 12 per 
cent of New Zealand school-age children, receives no lump 
sum subventions from public funds. Certain of the services 
provided for the public schools are available to them. 
Primary school textbooks and other school publications 
are issued free to their pupils, they share in the school 
health services, and pupils of private schools are entitled 
to privileges with regard to conveyance and board allow- 
ances along similar lines to those extended to the children 
at State schools. 


Supervision and control 


The Department of Education is responsible for the in- 
spection of all State schools and of registered private 
schools. The chief requirements for registration of private 
schools are that accommodation, equipment, staffing and 
curriculum are satisfactory and that instruction is efficient. 
Every registered private school is visited regularly by the 
Department's inspectors and is required to keep the same 
registers as the public schools. Most of the registered private 
schools are run by Roman Catholic organizations, who have 
their own supervisory officers. 

The inspectors are responsible to the senior inspectors of 
schools who in turn are responsible to the chief inspector 
of primary schools. The chief inspector is in his turn 
responsible to the Director of Education. 

The primary inspectors are divided into 12 groups, 
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NOTES р 4 The New Zealand Council for Educational Research receives financial support 

1. The University of New Zealand, although largely financed by the State through from the Department, but it is an autonomous body. 

the Department of Education, is an autonomous body. 5. The National Council of Adult Education is financed by the State, but is 
2. State schools, although wholly financed by the Department of Education, are an autonomous body. 

administered and controlled by independent local authorities, 6. The New Zealand Educational Institute, the Post-Primary Teachers’ Association, 
3. Private (including church) schools are subject to inspection by the central and the Technical Education Association enjoy a consultative relationship with the 

Department of Education and receive from it some measure of educational assistance, Department of Education, but are autonomous bodies financed and managed by 

but are not financed by it. is their own memberships. 
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varying in size from 2 to 12 officers, each led by a senior 
inspector. Ten of these groups serve in the districts under 
the authority of the 10 local Education Boards; one group 
is responsible for Maori schools, and the other for schools 
in the Islands. Each district inspectorate has its head- 
quarters in the Education Board centre. The headquarters 
of the Maori inspectorate is in Auckland, and of the Islands 
inspectorate in Wellington. 

In addition to the inspectors of schools, there are other 
officials who are authorized to exercise a certain amount 
of supervisory authority. They include the superintendent 
of physical education and his staff of specialists, the super- 
visor of teaching aids, the supervisor of art and crafts and 
his staff, agricultural instructors and nature study special- 
ists, advisers to infant departments, area organizers of 
special classes, and finally the ‘organizing teachers’? who 
give help to teachers in small rural communities. None of 
these officers, however, is responsible for the official 
inspection of schools. 

Inspectors see that the current syllabuses (which are to 
a considerable extent suggestive rather than mandatory) 
are followed in the schools, but this activity is becoming 
increasingly one of leadership and guidance rather than of 
mere enforcement. To quote a recent statement: 

‘The central function of an inspector of schools, as we 
in New Zealand are now seeing it, is simply that of guiding, 
as well as he can, the efforts of teachers to serve the children 
in the schools; in other words, that of helping school staffs 
and individual teachers to do a better professional job. 
This is a function inspectors can exercise in many different 
ways: by assisting individual teachers with their personal 
and professional problems; by consulting with schools over 
their policies and programmes; by fostering good staff team 
work; by organizing study groups, encouraging professional 
reading and actively supporting other forms of in-service 
training; by judicious stimulation and guidance of experi- 
mental work in the schools; by working with teachers on 
such specific projects as a district plan for school library 
development; by spreading among teachers fresh and useful 
ideas from whatever source.’ 

In the administrative field the senior inspector is the 
representative of the director of education and at the same 
time the professional adviser to his local Education Board. 

The responsibilities of inspectors extend over the whole 
range of the life of the schools. Each inspector, however, 
has a special field of interest and has special responsibilities 
for it in his district. 

Primary school inspectors are appointed by the Public 
Service Commission on the recommendation of the Director 
of Education. Applicants must be university graduates and 
must have had a successful record in the teaching service. 
The minimum age limit is about thirty-five. Most inspectors 
have been either headmasters of fairly large schools or 
lecturers in teacher training colleges. y 

Under a new scheme for the appointment and promotion 
of primary teachers in State primary schools, the assess- 
ment of teachers will take place every three years and not 
every two years as at present; and assessments of teachers 
will be made only where they ask for them, except in the 
case of teachers who have been newly certificated. This 
should eventually reduce the proportion of time inspec- 
tors give to the assessment of teachers and enable them 


to devote more attention to their other professional 
functions. 

The medical examination of school children has been 
undertaken by school medical officers on the staff of the 
Department of Health since 1920, when the practice of 
appointing medical inspectors of schools as officers of the 
Department of Education was discontinued. School medical 
officers are appointed by the Public Service Commission 
and are invariably qualified medical practitioners. They 
may examine the children of any public school, inter- 
mediate school or State post-primary school. They may 
also, on the request of the school controlling authority, 
examine the children attending a private school. 

The inspection of the sanitary and general hygienic 
conditions of schools is undertaken by health inspectors 
employed by the Department of Health. These officers, 
who must be holders of approved certificates in sanitation, 
visit the schools periodically and report to the Medical 
Officer of Health for the district on the conditions pre- 
vailing. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 715. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education in New Zealand is provided by 
voluntary bodies, namely Free Kindergarten Associations 
and Nursery Play Centre Associations. Both these volun- 
tary organizations receive grants from the Department. In 
the case of the Free Kindergarten Associations, the Depart- 
ment has, since 1948, assumed responsibility for the pay- 
ment of the salaries of kindergarten teachers, trainees and 
the full-time teachers at training centres. Subsidies on 
voluntary contributions raised for the purchase of land, 
erection of buildings and purchase of initial equipment are 
also paid by the Department. Nursery Play Centre As- 
sociations receive an establishment grant and an annual 
maintenance grant. 

A supervisor of pre-school services works within the 
Department and is responsible to the Director of Education 
for the inspection and general oversight (both professional 
and administrative) of the kindergartens and the nursery 
play centres maintained by the voluntary associations. No 
official curricula are laid down for these institutions, whose 
methods are generally based on child-centred schemes of 
free activity. The free kindergartens normally run five 
morning sessions each week for children aged 3 to 4 inclusive 
and two afternoon sessions for a second group of children 
aged 2+ to 4 years inclusive. Nursery play centres offer 
varying numbers of sessions, usually from one to three 
half-days in each week, for children aged from about 2% to 
4 years inclusive. 

Dental and health services have been extended recently 
to cover the pre-school child. The free milk-in-school scheme 
is also made available. 

No fees are charged to parents of children attending the 
free kindergarten. The local Free Kindergarten Associations 
are joined together into the New Zealand Free Kinder- 
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garten Union. Each of the four largest associations employs 
a professional principal who is responsible for the training 
of kindergarten teachers. Training is of two years’ duration 
and is given in training centres employing mainly part-time 
staff. 


Primary schools 


The normal primary course in New Zealand public schools 
is of eight years’ duration in both urban and rural schools. 
Most children enrol in a primary school at the age of 5, 
although enrolment is not compulsory until 7 years of age. 
A child normally spends between eighteen months and 
two-and-a-half years in the infant department (Primers 
1-4) and six years in the main school (Standards 1-4 and 
Forms I-II). However, nearly a third of Form I and II 
pupils are now educated in two-year intermediate schools 
or intermediate departments of post-primary schools. The 
consequence of this reorganization is that in the areas 
affected the primary schools become six-year institutions 
covering the class range Primer 1 to Standard 4. 

All primary schools, rural or urban, have the same basic 
curriculum. For social, economic and scholastic reasons, 
small schools in many areas have been consolidated, their 
pupils being conveyed to larger centrally situated schools. 
Consolidation has not been found in all cases advantageous, 
and in some instances smaller schools have been re- 
established. In 1900, over 80 per cent of New Zealand 
schools had fewer than two teachers and held nearly a 
third of all children enrolled in primary schools. Between 
the late 1930s and 1954 the number of schools staffed with 
one or two teachers fell considerably, so that by the latter 

ear they comprised only 54 per cent of all public prim 
коо апа held only about = eighth of the Өш By 
1954 also, the number of public primary schools, exclusive 
of intermediate schools, had fallen to 1,879, whereas in 
1934 their number had been 2,532. 

Apart from intermediate and consolidated rural schools 
already noted, special provision is made in certain areas for 
Maori schools. These schools, which were established from 
earlier times in districts with few Europeans and many 


Maoris, are controlled by the Department of Education, 
Usually they have a greater proportion of Maori teachers 
than is to be found in the public schools. Maori children 
have the same obligations regarding school attendance as 
European children. Over 60 per cent of Maori school children 
now attend public schools, but the majority of the remainder 
are educated in Maori schools. The language of instruction 
in the Maori schools is English, but the schools are not 
completely European in outlook, for Maori arts and crafts, 
song, legend, and history are taught. Methods of teaching 
are practical, and objectives closely related to the special 
needs of the Maori people. Otherwise, the curriculum and 
standards are the same as for the public schools, and 
European children can and do attend Maori schools, 

A public primary school or Maori school offering a full- 
range course is known as a full primary school, one provid- 
ing only the infant and first four standard classes is known 
as a contributing school. In many rural areas there are 
district high schools, ie., primary schools with attached 
post-primary departments, all under the one headmaster, 

Children who cannot benefit from attendance at an 
ordinary primary school, even when special adjustments 
of methods and programmes have been made there, are 
in general provided for in special classes attached to ordinary 
Schools. Such classes exist throughout the country for 
children who are mentally backward, in hospital, have 
speech, hearing or sight defects, or who are seriously 
retarded educationally. In the larger centres independent 
special schools are established for the more seriously 
mentally handicapped children, for those suffering from 
cerebral palsy, and for those living in health camps. Three 
or four residential schools of different types each specialize 
in catering for children of a particular category who have 
serious need of such special provision, such as the mal. 
adjusted, the delinquent, and the mentally deficient. There 
are two residential schools for the deaf and partially deaf 
and one for the blind. A school psychological service and 
a visiting teacher service also play an important part in 
helping children whose progress at school is causing concern. 
The correspondence school also helps. The supervision and 
development of all special educational services is under- 
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contributing school: primary school from 
which pupils of the senior division 
(usually Forms 1 and 2) have been 
removed to an intermediate school or to 
the intermediate department of a second- 
ary school. 

correspondence school: an institution pro- 
viding correspondence courses covering 
primary and secondary education for 
Children living in isolated areas or 
invalid children. 

dental nurses’ school: vocational training 
School for staff in State dental clinics 
for school children. 

district high school: complete ruralprimary 
School with secondary department 
attached, some of these schools being 
Maori district high schools. 
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full primary school: school providing com- 
plete primary course (infant department, 
followed by Standards Í to 4 and Forms 
1 and 2), 

high school or college: secondary school 
offering general and vocational courses, 
the emphasis varying from school to 
school. 

infant department: first two years of 
primary school course, usually com- 
prising four primer classes. 

intermediate department of high school: see 
intermediate school. 

intermediate school: upper primary 
School existing either as a separate 
institution or as a department attached 
to a secondary school. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school. 


kindergarten teacher training centre: State- 
subsidized training course for teachers 
in pre-primary schools. 

Maori school: primary school, chiefly for 
Maori children, controlled by Depart- 
ment of Education; may be either full 
primary school, contributing school or 
district high school. k 

special school: either a separate institution 
or special classes attached to a primary 
school providing primary education for 
physically or mentally handicapped 
children, А 

teachers training college: institution provid- 
ing teacher training courses at two le- 
vels, post-secondary and post-graduate. 


A. Higher Education. 
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taken by an Officer for Special Education who is responsible 
to the Director of Education. 

Retardation is not a serious problem and, as we have 
seen, special classes and psychological services are provided 
for children who, for one reason or another, are unable to 
keep up with the normal rate of progress within the school. 
Progress from one class to another within the school is 
normally made by age. 

The general pupil-teacher ratio in New Zealand state 
primary schools is 34:1, and the latest figures (February 
1956) show that in schools with more than 110 pupils on 
their rolls 25.8% of classes have fewer than 31 pupils, 
41.5% have between 31 and 40 pupils, 31.8% have 41 to 
50 pupils and only 0.9% have 51 to 60 pupils per class. 
The corresponding figures for 1939 were 19.4, 34.6, 
35.4 and 10.6%. The desirability of a further reduction 
in the size of classes is fully recognized, but there is little 
prospect of achieving this during the present period of 
rapidly increasing school enrolments. 

The consolidation of smaller rural schools was adopted 
as a general policy some thirty years ago with the object 
of providing better educational facilities for country 
children. However, owing to the rapid increase in school 
population after the war, some consolidated schools tended 
to become too large, with attendant disadvantages out- 
weighing the former advantages of consolidation. In some 
such cases, small country schools have been re-opened. 
Consolidation is still regarded as a sound policy in many 
circumstances; but it has come to be realized that the very 
small country school has its own intrinsic virtues, and that 
consolidation has its own inherent disadvantages. The 
whole approach to the problem is therefore more cautious 
and discriminatory than it was some years ago. 

The normal school year begins on the first Monday in 
February and consists of three terms. The school day is 
divided into two periods, generally from 9 to 12 in the 
morning and from 1 to 3 in the afternoon. The school week 
tuns from Monday to Friday. All schools are closed on 
Good Friday, Easter Monday, Easter Tuesday, Anzac Day 
(when that day falls on a school day), the Queen’s Birthday, 
Labour Day, the Anniversary Day of the province, and the 
day of the parliamentary elections (if the school building 
is required for electoral purposes). Apart from these 
statutory holidays, long school holidays are taken in May, 
August, and December/January. An Education Board or 
other governing body may, in addition, close any primary 
school under its control for special occasions, but not so as 
to reduce the total period in which the school is open during 
the year below a minimum of 400 half days. 

Some 12 per cent of New Zealand primary school-age 
children attend private schools generally maintained by 
church organizations. These, as we have seen, receive no 
grant from public funds for teachers’ salaries, or buildings 
and their maintenance, Private schools have to be registered, 
and a condition of their registration is that they provide 
instruction as efficient as in a public school. As a conse- 
quence their curricula generally follow those of State 
primary schools. Their standards are also checked by 
departmental inspectors. 


Curriculum and methods. The primary school curriculum 
includes English, arithmetic, social studies in history and 
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geography, nature study, music, art and crafts, hand. 
writing, physical education, health education, handcrafts 
in wood and metal (for boys) and needlework and home. 
craft (for girls). The development of the character and 
personality is considered to be a part of the whole of school 
life, and objective of the teaching of every subject, and the 
first duty that the schools are called upon to perform, For 
each subject the Department of Education issues a syllabus 
which usually includes, as well as content, statements of 
aims and suggestions on method. In their emphasis on the 
all-round development of children, on active ways of 
learning, and on democratic values, the present syllabuses 
clearly reflect characteristically ‘modern’ educational 
tendencies. As already mentioned, to a considerable degree 
the syllabuses are suggestive rather than mandatory, and 
teachers themselves play a large part in helping to frame 
them. The current procedure, when a syllabus is to be 
revised, is to set up a committee of inspectors, teachers 
and other people who are likely to make useful contri- 
butions. A draft is prepared and this is then tested in schools 
over a period of years. A revised draft is then presented 
to the Director of Education and published for the whole 
body of teachers to criticize. Only after all this study and 
discussion is a new syllabus put into its final form, and, if 
approved by the Minister of Education, issued by the 
Department. 

The series of textbooks written for the different subject 
syllabuses are distributed free of charge to pupils in all 
classes, in both State and private schools. Common sylla- 
buses and textbooks, combined with other influences, tend 
to produce a common educational pattern in all schools. 
However, teachers have a real measure of freedom to adapt 
the curriculum to local needs and to use the methods that 
seem best to them. The Department has consistently 
emphasized its wish to see this freedom fully used. 

All State primary schools are co-educational; and apart 
from the instruction given to girls in cooking and sewing 
and to boys in woodwork and light metalwork, no differences 
in curriculum are therefore made according to sex. Nor are 
any differences made according to religion, as the official 
curriculum provides for entirely secular instruction. 


Examination system. In general, the children move through 
the schools with their age group at the rate of one class 
a year. A few who mature slowly may fall a year or so 
behind, while a few others who mature quickly may move 
a year or so ahead. A wide range of attainments is expected 
in each class. The progress of each child is measured in 
many ways, and at least twice a year the head teacher 
reviews and records the attainments of each child, To allow 
for the different rates of progress of pupils, many of the 
larger schools and all the intermediate schools organize 
their classes in ability streams, either for the entire cur- 
riculum or for the separate subjects. 

On completing the work of Form II or on reaching the 
age of 14, the New Zealand child becomes entitled to free 
post-primary education without any further examination 
until the age of 19. 

A cumulative record card is kept for each pupil from the 
time of his enrolment in a State primary school. This card 
includes medical, physical, educational and other relevant 
data and follows the child throughout his school career. 
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А Тһе card may be inspected оп request by the parent at any 
time. 


Teaching staff. Teachers appointed to permanent positions 
in State primary schools must be holders of a trained 
teacher’s certificate. They are free to apply for positions 
anywhere in the Dominion. For promotion to certain 
positions in the State primary schools teaching service, a 
teacher must have spent a specified period in a rural school. 
Teachers are appointed by the controlling authority of the 
school which, in the case of all appointments in public 
primary schools, will be the Education Board of the 
district. 

Until recently no major change in the system of pro- 
motion in the State primary schools teaching service had 
been made since 1920. In that year, a New Zealand 
‘grading’ scheme was instituted under which all prim: 
school teachers were annually awarded ‘grading marks’ by 
the inspectors. In 1940 biennial grading was substituted 
for annual grading, thus freeing the inspectors of schools 
in alternate years to give more time to other professional 
duties. The provision of an annual grading number for 
teachers was, however, retained. The grading marks allotted 
were cumulative, and as appointments to positions in the 
State primary schools teaching service was by application, 
with appointment generally offered by right to the applicant 
possessing the highest grading mark, promotion was in 
effect based partly on length of service. 

A new scheme for the appointment of primary teachers 
was provided for by the Education Amendment Act 1955. 
Teachers in the State primary schools are divided into four 
broad divisions. They are to be assessed triennially but the 
assessments will be current only for the period for which 
they are given. In the case of appointments in public 
schools or to other primary teaching positions under the 
control of Education Boards, recommendations concerning 
appointments will be made to the boards by three-man 
appointments committees (one committee for each edu- 
cation district) on which the Department of Education, 
the board and the teachers are represented. Similarly 
constituted appointments committees will make recom- 
mendations to the controlling authority concerning appoint- 
ments to State primary teaching positions not under the 
control of an Education Board. Thus teachers themselves 
will for the first time be given some voice in the making 
of appointments. The scheme will be supervised by a Central 
Advisory Committee, on which also the Department of 
Education, the Education Boards and the teachers are all 
represented. 

This committee will report annually to the Director of 
Education and every five years to the Ministry of Edu- 
cation; it will act as an arbitrator when an Education 
Board, or other controlling authority, and an Appointments 
Committee fail to agree on a recommendation for an 
appointment. Transition to the new scheme from the 
present one will begin in 1957, but will not become fully 
effective for all teachers until 1959. 

There are six training colleges for teachers in New Zea- 
land, one of them being residential. The minimum academic 
qualification for entry is possession of the school (post- 
primary) certificate. Selection committees on which the 
Department of Education, the local Education Board and 


the local teachers' college are represented interview all 
candidates, who are also required to pass a medical exami- 
nation. The quota for entrants for each college is determined 
each year by the Department of Education. 

The course of training for primary school teachers 
extends over three years. Of this period, two years are spent 
at the teachers’ college. The courses include education, the 
principles and practice of teaching (including child develop- 
ment), English, physical education and health education, 
music, art and crafts, history, geography, nature study and 
(sometimes) mathematics. While all students pursue 
reasonably broad courses and learn something of the pri- 
mary school as a whole, they do intensive work on the 
classes primers to Standard 2, or Standard 2 to Form II, 
and concentrate also on a limited number of the usual 
teachers’ college subjects, e.g., English, history, music. 
Students are also permitted to undertake university studies 
while at the teachers’ college. The third year of training is 
spent as a pobe nonny assistant in charge of a small class 
in a school under a headmaster. At the end of the pro- 
bationary period the trainee, on the recommendation of 
an inspector of schools, is awarded a trained teachers’ 
certificate which entitles him to apply for advertised 
vacancies in the service. A limited number of trainees who 
show particular interest in a specialist field, e.g., nature 
study, music, physical education, may spend their third 
training year in the teachers’ college and emerge as spe- 
cialist teachers. Others may be given a third year to enable 
them to continue their university work as full-time students, 

Various refresher courses are arranged, with financial 
help from the Department of Education, by a Teachers’ 
Reboshes Course Committee representative of the two main 
teachers’ organizations and the teachers’ colleges. Other 
courses are organized by the Department of Education 
directly and by other bodies such as the university colleges 
and branches of the New Zealand Educational Institute. 

The basic qualification for a primary teacher is the so- 
called teachers’ ‘C° certificate. Ё ог certificates аһоуе this 
level—the ‘B’ and ‘A’ certificates—university qualifications 
are demanded. The requirement for a *B' certificate is six 
degree units, which is roughly equivalent to two-thirds of 
a bachelor’s degree, while that for an ‘A’ certificate is a 
master’s degree with first or second class honours, or other 
qualifications deemed to be equivalent. 

The status and conditions of employment for teachers 
in the State primary schools teaching service were set out 
in the Education Act 1914, Some of these provisions have 
since been amended. Of the amending legislation, mention 
should be made of the Education Amendment Act 1955 
which among other matters lays down the conditions under 
which teachers may be transferred. Attention should also 
be drawn to the Education Amendment Act 1924 which 
provides for the cancellation of the registration of a teacher 
proved guilty of gross misbehaviour or immorality, and to 
the Education Amendment Act 1932-33 which provides, 
among other things, for the suspension and dismissal of a 
teacher in certain circumstances. 

Following suspension and inquiry, teachers may — 
against either cancellation of registration or dismissal from 
the service. 

A teacher may be transferred from one school to another 
at the discretion of his employing Education Board when 
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he is receiving a salary higher than that of the grade of the 
salary pertaining to the position he occupies; or where a 
teacher, through no fault of his own, has lost or is about 
to lose his position, or has suffered or is about to suffer a 
reduction in salary; or in cases where the efficient conduct 
of any school appears, in the opinion of the board and the 
senior inspector to require such a transfer; or, in certain 
circumstances, where the teacher has signified to the board 
the desire for transfer. Every teacher is expected to remain 
for a minimum of two years in the position to which he has 
received permanent appointment after a transfer for which 
he has successfully applied. 

At the end of 40 years’ service for men, and 30 years 
for women, teachers may retire. Contributions for super- 
annuation, paid at the rate of 5 per cent of salary or at 
a higher rate according to age at date of commencement 
of service, ensure retiring allowances. The retiring allowance 
paid is based on the average salary received over the last 
five years of service. 


ANNUAL SALARY SCALES APPLYING IN ALL DISTRICTS 
AT 1 NOVEMBER 1956 


(in New Zealand pounds) 


Salaries 


Annual 
Catego: Л 
23 Minimum Maximum | increments 
Certificated assistants 
t: CHRD SEs KO ae it bolt 510 960 30 to 45 
х M eia o? agre Ps 495 870 30 to 45 
Head teachers and teachers in 
sole charge schools 
Grade I (uncertificated 
Duden AAA 365 365 — 
¡Grade p 29 TES 685 995 30 to 45 
Grade ШКУ AT 685 995 30 to 45 
Grade EVI pisei. 915 1105 30 to 45 
rade Meri ыда чыл ык 1065 1295 35 to 40 
rade Vira ne A 1065 1295 35 to 40 
Grade VII UNES, X 1365 1440 35 to 40 
— l! EA 


In addition to these scales, salaries ranging from £835 to 
£1,105 are paid to those assistant teachers who hold positions 
of responsibility. 

All teachers of Grades I and II, and some of Grade III, 
are in sole charge schools, 

Training college students receive an allowance of £270- 
£415 per annum if under 21 years of age. Men over 21 years 
receive £500-£535 per annum and women over 21 £380— 
£415 per annum. Probationary assistants receive £415 per 
annum if under 21 years of age. If 21 or more, men receive 
£535 per annum. A married man receives £62} per annum 
in addition to these rates. 

An additional amount of from £10 to £30 per annum is 
payable to teachers with certain recognized academic 
qualifications. 


Welfare services 


The Psychological Service run by the Department of 


Education and the visiting teachers employed by th. 
regional Education Boards look after children who e 
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failing to make reasonable progress at school and who haye 
difficulties in behaviour. The whole pattern of special 
educational services referred to earlier is directly concerned 
with the welfare of many types of children who need 
education and care of a special kind. 

The Child Welfare Division of the Department of Edu- 
cation, which operates under a superintendent and which 
has several local offices and a strong field staff, carries out 
many functions all concerned with the welfare of children, 
This division is responsible for the care of all State wards, 
neglected children, and children placed under the super- 
vision of the Superintendent of Child Welfare by the 
Children's Courts. It does much preventive work and 
operates a number of institutions for the rehabilitation and 
training of delinquent children. It administers the Depart- 
ment's special residential schools for backward children 
and deaf children. Local officers of the Child Welfare 
Division co-operate closely with teachers in the schools, 
particularly in relation to preventive work. 

The School Health Service is under the control of the 
Director-General of Health. School medical officers and 
nurses in general examine each child three times during his 
school career. Children in poor physical condition may be 
recommended by school medical officers for a stay of six 
to ten weeks at one of the health camps. These camps are 
administered by a national Children’s Health Camps Board 
which works in close association with the Departments of 
Health and Education. Public schools are established at 
all health camps. 

Dental supervision and treatment for primary school 
children are provided by dental clinics attached to public 
schools throughout the Dominion, and by treatment centres 
in charge of dental nurses, A special dental service for 
adolescents at post-primary schools began to operate under 
the provisions of the Social Security Act several years ago. 

While there is no school lunch service, there is a milk- 
in-schools system under which school children are able to 
receive, free of cost, half a pint (quarter litre) of milk daily. 

The Transport Department assists in the systematic 
traffic instruction given in all schools. School patrols have 
been established for schools situated near busy streets to 
ensure that children cross safely. 

A superintendent of physical education, who is an officer 
of the Department of Education, oversees physical edu- 
cation work in the schools. He has a staff of itinerant 
organizers, 

Boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs, generally established 
in rural schools, undertake calf, lamb, pig and chicken 
raising, bee-keeping, and the production of farm and garden 
produce. The work of these clubs is supervised by itinerant 
instructors, gradually to be replaced by specialist teachers, 
but co-operation of local residents is essential to their 
success. The agricultural club movement, through its 
district meetings, has helped to make country schools social 
centres. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 
The main problems in education at present are those arising 


from the dramatic increase in the school population during 
the post-war years. At a time when smaller classes were 
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being planned for, the intake of pupils became greater than 
ever before, so that any move to reduce the size of classes 
has had to be postponed. Such reduction, however, is still 
regarded as a major educational objective. The problem 
has been complicated by a shortage, general throughout the 
Dominion, of adolescent labour and there has been difficulty 
in training sufficient teachers to staff the schools, 


Prominent among trends that have become discernible 
in recent years are the following: towards a more flexible 
school and class organization; towards a fuller recognition 
of individual differences among children; towards subject 
matter that has real meaning for children; towards the 
pets of greater responsibility on teachers, particularly 

ead teachers and principals. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. New Zealand. Department of Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, the number of 
pupils enrolled in all educational institutions was over 
460,000. This represented more than 21 per cent of the 
total population. Of the school-going population, about 
2 per cent were in kindergartens and nursery schools; 
77 per cent in public and private primary schools; more 
than 17 per cent in secondary and vocational schools; 
3 per cent in institutions of higher education (including 
0.6 per cent in teacher training colleges); and about 0.2 per 
cent in special schools for handicapped children. The pro- 
portion of girl pupils was 49 per cent in primary schools; 
50 per cent in secondary and vocational schools; 24 per cent 
in institutions of university level; and 66 per cent in teacher 
training colleges. 

Compared with 1950 enrolment in primary schools had 
increased by 21 per cent; in secondary and vocational 
schools by about 47.5 per cent; in teacher training colleges 
by 4 per cent. In institutions at university level there had 
been a decrease of about 6 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that the five-year 
average enrolment in primary schools increased by about 
one-third from the 1930-34 period to that of 1950-54. 
Related to the estimated chi d population 5-14 years old, 


the primary enrolment ratio averaged between 84 and 90. 
On the whole the number of teachers showed a steady 
increase between 1930 and 1954 but the proportion of 
women teachers decreased from 66 per cent to 54 per cent. 
The pupil-teacher ratio remained fairly constant around 32. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 4 gives the age-sex- 
grade distribution of pupils enrolled in public primary 
schools for 1954. Compulsory education begins at the age 
of 7, although most children Enn primary school at 5 or 6. 
The proportion of over-age pupils increased from 2 per cent 
in the infant classes to 16 per cent in Grade 5 and decreased 
to 12 per cent in Grade ^j 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year кү 1 АРИ, amounted to 
28 million New Zealand pounds, being about £13 per 
inhabitant, and representing approximately 3.5 per cent 
of the estimated national income for that year. Excluding 
capital expenditure of £9.5 million, current expenditure was 
distributed as follows: 46 per cent for pre-primary and 
primary education (pre-primary was less than 1 per cent); 
21 per cent for secondary and vocational education; more 
than 6 per cent for teacher training; 8 per cent for higher 
education; and the remaining 19 per cent for central 
administration, special and adult education, and other 
expenses. (See Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 
L ЕЕЕ School 
Level of education and type of institution ‘ool year Total Noni Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Private kindergartens „ . — . EPID A SPER 1954 154 326 = 5 Ee 
Private nursery play centres TORT E EE y 1954 94 94 4 293 A 
Total . ds T die чогось Tes DE Som EDS 7. 1954 248 420 420 10 231 ... 
PBT kas in Bin УГ ы ae 1953 226 406 406 9422 NT 
Cocco aod Oen A оре cec 6^ ac IUE: 1952 208 350 350 8558 
КАШ: куу IN ET D 6 me qia tete . 1951 121 216 216 4767 
en AR ROL, ertt o ALI) a i 1950 115 232 232 4330 
Primary 
Public primary schools . A 2 .- 5s 1954 1879 8 787 4463 280 629 135 963 
Public intermediate schools and departments z(a asa 1954 38 568 220 16 970 8 130 
Public Maori schools . B tex . - 1954 164 419 195 13554 6 383 
Public correspondence а О нер 1954 1 245 34 1476 110 
Private primary schools aeo ise Мр s mila vs 1954 321 1183 1007 42 153 21754 
ч КАБЫН > г, Q "Ç LO уе 1954 2403 11002 5919 355 382 173000 
1953 2381 10 647 5 761 340 858 165 181 
» 1952 2365 10 174 5 582 323 204 156 797 
» 1951 2362 9 846 5 468 303 720 147 312 
” 1950 2378 9425 5 355 292 830 142 165 
Secondary 
Public district high schools . D$ = Jen Ка 1954 107 455 115 9410 5028 
Public secondary, combined and technical schools CE = 1954 93 2619 989 256 679 227 166 
Public correspondence school ` AS 1954 1 82 47 549 338 
Private post-primary schools . . . . . . . . 1954 96 612 334 13 627 т 383 
СИЗ ЕЗ э „тг У а 1954 297 3768 1485 380 265 39 915 
с ДО с PO eee 1953 286 3421 1364 267 532 233 449 
Ti Sache MES GORE AAA A НАА с. 1952 279 3218 1287 561 624 *29 974 
On, «т Meus 7 кзз IS ç е 1951 272 3 021 1245 357206 *28 297 
cet COM Vas le: Yaris nb OR m RR UT š 1950 210 2921 1222 254415 226 843 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges 
EA CA ERA AAA Se ad 1954 5 173 59 2744 1801 
RS ote OU mig Aa “Ç 1953 5 156 37 2735 1719 
1952 5 158 38 2692 1672 
” 1951 5 152 57 2676 1587 
” 1950 5 138 50 2644 1509 
General and technical 
DERIT OUT LL MR Pe kantaq T eds Mie pr урме 1954 4 592 51 10 304 2 600 
риа Ина IIS РЕН C тонну S 1954 2 5 499 26 
EA ee Ü masts SI ДОО mid us 1954 1 13 
ТАЯР asad neis niit desee ut 1954 7 4592 *10 803 *2 626 
PETE Я AN IA . ` SE At 1953 7 4600 *10 831 +2 602 
AP ciertas XL B . eu ^ py 1952 7 4550 *10 691 +2 585 
ZION nn Y 9BUxe USA AL A 1951 T 4556 *10 956 *2 591 
A A s o! w^. 2.0 RMS Г} э 4 1950 7 ... ... +11 515 »2 705 
Special 
Schools for the deaf Ут уу xu) 31 wits 1954 2 37 20 146 
School for the blind. Ди Cr es ASI 1954 1 1 an 20 
Schools of Child Welfare Training Centres’ . cie 1954 2 2 1 25 
Occupation centres for physically deficient children | | 1954 4 16 16 ves 
Special schools m че Bop s retardo iu oiu тад) 5 1954 2 10 5 47 
Total . sD are ot P 1954 п 172 ... ... 
LENS uU c E ims uo £i 1953 11 73 ane . 
SS eV Sar a a s 1952 11 
^ Lm EUNDI ISA, Cm 1951 10 


1. Kindergartens only. 4. U ity coll nl: 
a am including head teacher or deputy head teacher, 5. Not inclatice ey RE 
3. Not including students enrolled in evening classes (39,250 in 1954, 6. Not including Occupation Centres. 


of which 16,768 girls). 
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PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING INTERMEDIATE, MAORI AND 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: 


Teachers Pupils A Estimated Pri 
Year Schools dpi pi шшс 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ( (thousands) ratio 
1930 3 060 1133 66 245 434 32 
1931 2 992 1500 66 248 725 33 
1932 2 986 7605 65 245 047 32 240 286 84 
1933 2 990 7 445 64 230 681 31 
1934 3 007 7 864 64 229 485 29 
1935 2963 7452 63 228 160 31 
1936 2921 1557 64 242 362 32 
1937 2853 1131 63 241 019 31 238 281 85 
1938 2754 7932 62 239 801 30 
1939 2692 1966 62 238 106 30 
1940 2661 8 050 62 231 817 30 
1941 2633 *7 940 *62 237 995 *30 
1942 2 600 *7 782 *62 237 289 *30 238 270 88 
1943 2558 *7 984 *61 237 032 *30 
1944 2543 *8 007 *61 238 390 *30 
1945 2 484 *8 168 *61 243 142 *30 
1946 2470 8 587 60 250 521 39 
1947 2 439 8 676 59 263 543 30 261 297 88 
1948 2 408 8767 59 269 724 31 
1949 2383 9 029 58 219 135 31 
1950 2318 9424 57 292 830 31 
1951 2 362 9 846 56 303 720 31 
1952 2 365 10 174 55 323 204 32 323 361 90 
1953 2381 10 647 54 340 858 32 
1954 2403 11002 54 355 382 32 
3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in New Zealand pounds) 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure 27 976 002 
A. Current expenditure . 18 495 539 
ача. administration a 2 n end 
're-primary education ^ 
Primary education 2 8 317 266 
Secondary and vocational education 3 876 723 
Teacher training. . . 1164 077 
Higher education Sw 1373 258 
Special education 211 860 
Adult education 103 498 
Other current expenditure 1181 072 
B. Capital expenditure . š 9 480 463 
mm LAN Iscr. c der Aue. mcis dicc e a 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by grade 


Age Sex Total 
Infant classes 1 2 3 4 5 6 
5 M. 20 076 20 076 
F. 19916 — =- — -— — = 19 916 I 
6 M. 20 885 336 21221 | 
F. 19 599 572 — — = $“ — 20171 n 
7 M. 9134 11474 404 3 — — — 21015 i 
F. 6425 12 901 122 T = T =, 20 055 
8 M. 1043 1309 8 967 368 3 — — 17 690 
F. 582 6 057 10 187 599 5 T = 17 430 
9 M. 145 1400 6709 8 052 299 6 — 16 611 
F. 101 143 5049 9244 517 6 = 15 760 
10 M. 24 198 1499 6 326 1351 364 5 15 773 
F. 19 124 822 4 656 8577 683 1 14 882 ( 
1 M. 4 32 228 1713 5442 5945 375 13739 | 
F. 12 22 132 938 4215 1121 521 12973 
12 M. 5 18 67 365 1950 6141 6564 15110 
F. 1 4 37 193 1109 4900 7 866 14 110 
13 M. 3 4 19 66 453 2252 5904 8 701 
F. 2 1 6 36 229 1428 4639 6341 
14 M. — 1 2 21 114 556 1719 2419 
F. 2 1 2 13 70 330 1242 1660 
154- M. — — — 6 T 62 247 322 
F. — — — 5 10 36 161 212 
M. 51319 20 772 17 895 16 926 15 625 15 326 14 814 152 677 
РИ S MP ok rs F. 46 659 20425 16 957 15691 14832 14510 14436 143510 
MF. 97978 41197 34852 32617 30457 29836 29 250 296 187 
ы М. 6.3 7.8 9.0 10.0 11.0 12.2 13,1 . 
Median age . , het: F. 6.2 7.7 8.8 9.8 10.8 11.9 12.9 . 
MF. 6.2 7.8 8.9 9.9 10.9 12.1 13.0 . 
Normal age for grade . . (5-6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) š 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 2 6 8 10 13 16 12 8 
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COOK ISLANDS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 16,000. 

Total area: 100 square miles; 259 square kilometres. 

Population density: 160 per square mile; 62 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 28.7. 

Illiteracy rate in indigenous population 15 years old and over 
(1951 census): 8.2 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 1 New Zealand pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


The Cook group comprises 15 islands situated between 
latitude 90° and 23° south, and longitude 156° and 167° 
west of Greenwich. 

Niue Island is situated approximately 580 miles west of 
Rarotonga, the capital of the Cook Islands. 


HISTORICAL 


Formal education in the Cook Islands was established by 
Christian missionaries and for many years was wholly in 
their hands. The first Pacific station of the London Mis- 
sionary Society was established in 1796 in Tahiti, whence 
the teachings of Christianity spread across Western Poly- 
nesia. The missionaries from Tahiti began work in the Cook 
Islands in 1823. A Roman Catholic mission began work in 
1895, eventually opening schools in several of the islands. 

In 1888 the islands were placed under British protection. 
Two years later a British Resident was appointed, who 
succeeded in arranging for the establishment of an elected 
Federal Parliament which made laws for the whole group, 
and a Federal Executive Council composed of the artkis or 
chiefs. The first Parliament voted a small sum for edu- 
cational purposes. In 1893 it offered a subsidy to the London 
Missionary Society if it would set up a boarding school, to 
serve all the Cook Islands, to give teaching in English to 
young people who might eventually become teachers them- 
selves; a training school of this type was opened by the 
Society at Tereora in 1905. 

In the same year the Federal Parliament passed a Schools 
Act requiring government authority for the establishment 
of new schools and the continuation of existing ones, and 
requiring that there be proper provision for the сло 
of English. A few months later, the Rarotonga Counci 
passed a Public Schools Act providing for the setting up 
of schools under the sole control of the local government. 
Tuition in these schools was to be free for all children 
between the ages of 5 and 15. 

The islands came within the jurisdiction of New Zealand 
in 1901, and in 1903 the first compulsory attendance law 


ISLANDS AND NIUE 


NIUE 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,000. 

Total area: 100 square miles; 259 square kilometres. 

Population density: 50 per square mile; 19 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 25.0. 

Illiteracy rate in indigenous population 15 years old and over 
(1951 census): 6.0 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 1 New Zealand pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Prepared by the New Zealand National Commission for Unesco 
in July 1957. 


was passed. This required attendance at school between the 
ages of 6 and 13 on penalty of a fine of one shilling (1/-) for 
each unjustifiable absence. 

In 1915 the New Zealand Parliament passed the Cook 
Islands Act which empowered the Minister to establish 
рш schools, and provided for the appointment of New 

ealand teachers and other officers in the islands. Regu- 
lations under the Act made it compulsory for children to 
attend school regularly between the ages of 7 and 14 
(provided they lived within three miles of a school) under 
penalty of a fine of £2 for failure to enrol a child and one 
of 10/- for irregular attendance during any one week. Fees 
were set at 1/- a quarter for each child. These fees have 
since been abolished, but otherwise the regulations are still 
in force. 

The Act resulted in the establishment of a number of 
new administration schools and the taking over of many 
of the London Missionary Society’s schools. The practice 
was adopted of sending a few advanced pupils to New 
Zealand as trade apprentices, under bond to return to the 
islands. In 1934 the school attendance age regulations were 
altered to require enrolment at the age of 6, and to allow 
admission to school from the age of 5. Provision was also 
made for retaining at school a limited number of selected 
children over the age of 14 who had shown special aptitude for 
some form of further education. The most recent phase of 
educational development in the Cook Islands, as in the 
island territories generally, dates from 1945, when the New 
Zealand Government sent a team of educationists under 
the leadership of the Director of Education to make a first- 
hand study of conditions on the spot. The commission 
made a comprehensive report in which it recommended, 
among other things, that an Officer for Islands Education 
be appointed to the staff of the Department of Education 
to co-operate with the Island Territories Department in 
the improvement and extension of educational facilities for 
the islands. The need for better training of the teachers 
was very strongly emphasized. As for the curriculum, it was 
proposed that the teaching of the vernacular be made 
compulsory in all schools and that provision be made for 
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the teaching of woodwork and homecraft. As far as possible, 
secondary education should be developed in the islands, but 
scholarships should also be available for those who could 
profit from advanced studies in New Zealand. 

An Officer for Islands Education was appointed, and 
under his direction all the recommendations have been, or 
are being, put into effect. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Cook Islands form part of the Island Territories of 
New Zealand. The British Nationality and the New Zealand 
Citizenship Act, 1948, applies to indigenous persons. Niue 
is constitutionally part of the Cook Islands; its adminis- 
tration, however, is directly responsible to the New Zealand 
Government. 

Laws are made by act of the New Zealand Parliament, 
or by ordinances passed by the Island Councils and assented 
to by the Resident Commissioners at Rarotonga and at 
Niue, who are responsible for administration. The basic act 
covering education is the Cook Islands Act of 1915 and 
subsequent regulations. 


Aims 


The long-term objectives are to give the community a wider 
culture through education and to enable it to take a greater 
degree of responsibility in the management of its own affairs. 


Compulsory education 


In both the Cook Group and Niue education is compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 14, though children are permitted 
to enter the school at 5 and to remain until the end of the 
year in which they turn 15. 

Education is not compulsory at the post-primary level in 
the Cook group, but with the development of post-primary 
courses at the newly-opened Tereora College in Rarotonga 
larger numbers of the children are now able to proceed to 
this level. At present entrance to the college is competitive, 
pupils being selected from all the islands in the group. 

n Niue post-primary classes have opened at Tufukia, 
catering for Form III pupils. A technical centre provides 
woodwork for boys and sewing for girls. From the ‘accele- 
rate’ school are drawn candidates for scholarships to New 
Zealand schools and for positions in the local administration. 

In both the Cook group and Niue the village police 
enforce the compulsory attendance provisions of the act, 
and offenders can be charged and fined by the local judi- 
ciary. Charges of this kind are, however, very rare. Poor 
health is the only reason for which children may be 
exempted from school attendance. The question of distance 
does mes asthe Чаш are small and the schools readily 
accessible. Regularity of attendance is very high, reachi 
nearly 100 per ernie the enrolment. T d 


Finance 
In the Cook Islands the cost of education is met by revenue 
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from within the group, plus a large subsidy from Nexs~ 
Zealand. The recurrent expenditure on education is 
approximately 223 per cent of the total recurrent expend#— 
ture of the group. The subsidy granted by the New Zealan c£ 
Government is not given specifically to meet the recurren © 
cost of education. However, as the amount of true revenu € 
in the group is small and education services are provide «E 
free of any direct charge on the Maori people, it can be saidi 
that almost the entire cost of education is provided for om 
of the general subsidy granted by New Zealand. Details o£ 
expenditure and revenue in the mission schools are not 
available. 

On Niue the expenditure on education is approximately 
12 per cent of the total expenditure for the Territory - 
Recurrent expenses which cannot be met from local revenue 
are covered by a general subsidy from New Zealand. Іжа. 
addition New Zealand provides a special subsidy for capita Ж 
expenditure. 

In both the Cook group and Niue, governmentexpenditure 
completely covers salaries, buildings, equipment, etc. Ix. 
this expenditure a special islands grant, administered by 
the Officer for Islands Education, New Zealand, is used to 
provide inspection and guidance, extra reading material, 
and equipment. No fees are charged, and textbooks. 
stationery, and all materials are supplied free to all pupils 
in government schools. 

No State aid is given today to mission schools in the 
Cook group. 

There are now no mission schools on Niue, but a smali 
grant to them was made for many years longer than ira. 
other territories. 


Supervision and control 


The system of supervision in the Cook group is as follows z 
(a) The local Director of Education is appointed by the 
New Zealand Public Service Commission on the recommen — 
dation of the Officer for Islands Education, New Zealand _ 
The officer appointed is responsible to the Resident Com— 
missioner, Cook Islands. (b) Under the Director is а teana 
of organizing teachers who supervise the work of the Maorx 
village schools. These organizing teachers also assist with. 
the training of Maori teachers at Tereora Training School. 
(c) The schools are inspected periodically by the Officer fox- 
Islands Education and his deputy, the Inspector of Islands 
Schools. 

On Niue the system is as follows: (a) An Educatiom 
Officer, appointed from New Zealand, is responsible to the 
Resident Commissioner, Niue, and to the Officer for Islands 
Education, New Zealand. (b) Under the Education Officex- 
are six seconded teachers from New Zealand (a supervisings 
infants mistress; an organizing teacher; two assistant 
masters, one in charge of the accelerate class and the othex- 
in charge of post-primary classes; and two other teachers. 
one of whom is engaged in training senior pupils in mother— 
craft and home economics, while the other is in charge o 
a side school for the children of non-Niuean officers and fox 
Niuean children who are soon to leave for overseas). There- 
аге also 71 Niuean teachers. (c) The schools are inspected 
by the Officer for Islands Education and his deputy, the 
Inspector of Islands Schools. 


NEW ZEALAND: COOK ISLANDS AND NIUE 


ORGANIZATION 


There is no pre-primary education in either the Cook group 
or Niue. 

In both places all the schools are ‘rural’ schools and the 

rimary course is of eight years’ duration. 

In the Cook Islands all the primary schools cater for all 
types of pupils (including the intellectually handicapped, 
etc.), and all are co-educational schools. There are 19 
government schools, 8 Roman Catholic mission schools, 
and 1 Seventh Day Adventist school. 

On Niue all the schools except one cater for all types of 
pupils. There is no differentiation according to sex, race, 
etc. There are seven ordinary primary schools. The one 
exception is the ‘accelerate’ school where Niueans of 
exceptional ability are educated. All the schools are govern- 
ment schools. 

In the Cook group the subdivisions of the primary schools 
are called ‘grades’. There are eight grades in the primary 
course. Grades 1 to 4 are at the infant level and Grades 5 
to 8 at the middle school level. There are no regulations 
fixing sizes of classes, but they are generally small. 

On Niue the primary school course is subdivided as 
follows: the first two years are spent in the primers, the 
next four years in the standards, and the next two years 
in the forms. There are no regulations fixing sizes of classes, 
but the ratio of teacher to pupils is relatively small (in 
1955 it was 1:15). 

In neither place is there any retardation problem in the 
schools. The chief difficulty is in learning English which is 
spoken as a foreign language. 

In both the Cook group and Niue the school year 
commences half way through February and ends during 
the third week in December. The school holidays consist 
of an eight-week Christmas vacation, two weeks in May, 
and one week in August. The normal number of teaching 
days in a school year is 200. The school begins at 7.30 a.m. 
and finishes at 12.30 p.m. which gives a working day of 
4 hours 30 minutes. 


Curriculum and methods. In the Cook group there is an 
official curriculum for all government primary schools. The 
emphasis is on the practical problems of the Maori people— 
subjects such as agriculture, homecraft and woodwork are 
taught. In the first two years the teaching is almost 
paa in the vernacular. English is taught only as an 
oral subject. In the third and subsequent years English 
reading is introduced. Maori is still taught, but the amount 
of time devoted to it diminishes each year until English 
becomes, to an ever-increasing extent, the medium of 
instruction. Maori arts and crafts, however, form an im- 
portant part of the curriculum. 

On Niue the curriculum is fairly similar to that of New 
Zealand, but it has been adapted to suit island conditions. 
The bias is towards agriculture, weaving, sewing and manual 
training, and the curriculum is arranged to give full scope 
to the teaching of these subjects. The teaching in the ver- 
nacular is on similar lines to the plan outlined above for the 
Cook Islands. 

In both the Cook Islands and Niue the subjects taught 
in the primary schools are: English (including English 
language, reading, recitation, spelling, and writing), arith- 


metic, agriculture and nature study, drawing and handi- 
crafts (including woodwork), physical education and health, 
social studies, and music. 

The teaching methods used depend on the particular 
teacher. As Maori and Niuean teachers become increasingly 
well trained, more modern methods (e.g., grouping, pupil 
activity, etc.) are introduced. Until teachers reach a high 
standard of training, they are assisted by a system of 
‘assignments’ prepared by the New Zealand seconded 
teachers. These assignments cover in detail a whole year’s 
work in each subject. 

Except that girls do homecraft in the upper classes and 
boys do woodwork, there is no differentiation in the cur- 
riculum. More emphasis is placed on religious instruction 
in the mission schools in the Cook Islands. 


Examination system. In both places promotion is made from 
class to class on the basis of written and oral tests held at 
the end of the school year (December). Promotion is based 
partly on the results of the examinations and partly on the 
year’s work done by the pupil. No certificate is granted at 
the end of the pupil’s primary school career, but pupil 
records are kept. 

In the Cook group the entrance requirement for post- 
primary education is a pass in a competitive examination 
held at the end of the primary course. The examination is 
open to pupils from all islands in the group. 

On Niue, entrants to post-primary classes and to the 
‘accelerate’ group are chosen from primary pupils who 
show ability to profit from a longer period of education. 
Entrance is competitive here also. 


Teaching staff. In the Cook group the schools are staffed 
mainly by Maori teachers. No defined qualifications are 
demanded on appointment, though many teachers have one 
of the following qualifications: a Student Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate; a Cook Islands Teachers’ Certificate; or a New Zealand 
Teachers’ ‘C’ Certificate. The latter certificate is gained by 
selected Maori students who go to New Zealand, enter a 
New Zealand teachers’ training college, and serve a pro- 
bationary year in a New Zealand school. In order to become 
a head teacher in a Cook Islands school a Maori teacher 
must hold a Cook Islands Teachers’ Certificate. In addition 
to the Maori teachers, certain New Zealand teachers are 
seconded to positions in the Cook group. The minimum 

alification for these teachers is a New Zealand Teachers’ 
“С° Certificate; in most cases, however, they are university 
graduates or have part of a university degree. 

On Niue the schools have mainly Niuean staffs. No defined 
qualifications are demanded on appointment, though most 
teachers have either a Junior or a Senior Teachers’ Certifi- 
cate. The qualifications of seconded New Zealand teachers 
are similar to those for the Cook group. 

In both places the Maori or Niuean staffs are appointed 
by the local administrations. Promotions are made by the 
same authorities. Both appointments and promotions are 
usually made on the recommendation of the chief educa- 
tional authority in the territory. 

The New Zealand seconded teachers are appointed by 
the Public Service Commission, Wellington, New Zealand. 
The appointment is made on the recommendation of the 
Officer for Islands Education after an interview with the 
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applicants or discussions with the senior inspectors of the 
various educational areas. 

Tereora Teachers’ Training School in the Cook Islands 
now has a two-year course for Maori teacher trainees. 
Successful completion of the course leads to the Cook 
Islands Teachers’ Certificate. To cater for those in the 
service who hold no certificate or a low-grade one, afternoon 
classes are held twice weekly in all schools. These classes 
are organized by the seconded personnel, assisted by their 
senior assistants. Some of the classes are in methods of 
teaching, school organization, etc. Refresher courses are 
held from time to time. 

The New Zealand seconded teachers have been trained 
in a New Zealand teachers’ training college. 

Niue has no special institution for training Niuean 
teachers, but teacher training classes are held twice a week 
and examinations are conducted annually under the super- 
vision of the Education Officer. 

In both the Cook group and Niue, provision is made for 
all teachers in government schools to have security of 
tenure, superannuation, etc. Appointments, promotions, 
and retirements are controlled by the local administration 
and confirmed by the Public Service Commission, New 
Zealand. The local administration has the power to transfer 
teachers when they have been promoted, or if the fall or 
rise of the school roll necessitates it. 

The Maori primary teachers in the Cook group are in one 
of two categories—headmasters or assistants. The salary 
range for a man is £60 to £530 a year, for a woman £70 
to £355 a year. Salary increases are automatic from the 
lowest level until the first efficiency bar is reached at £140. 
To cross this bar the teacher must hold the Student 
Teachers’ Certificate. The second efficiency bar is at £230. 
Movement over this bar is dependent on continued efficiency 
and on the teacher passing the examination qualifying him 
or her for the Cook Islands Teachers’ Certificate. The third 
bar is at £315 and promotion above this depends on re- 
commendation and efficiency. Fully-qualified New Zealand 
trained personnel are paid on local scales adjusted to match 
New Zealand salaries. 

Salaries for the New Zealand seconded teachers are based 
on New Zealand salary scales, but appointees commence 
three steps above the salary paid in New Zealand. Location, 
peanon, and wife and child allowances are paid to 
these teachers. Basic salaries range from £750 to £1,245, not 
including allowances. 

Niuean primary teachers are also classified as either head- 
masters or assistants. The salary ranges and bars are as for 
the Cook Islands, except that the first efficiency bar cannot 
be crossed unless the teacher holds the Niuean Junior 
Teachers’ Certificate, and that the second bar cannot be 
crossed until the Niuean Senior Teachers’ Certificate is held. 

Salaries for New Zealand seconded teachers on Niue are 
the same as for those in the Cook Islands. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 
The present needs of the Cook group are for more highly- 


trained Maori teachers, suitable textbooks, the replacement 
of kikau classrooms (see below) by buildings in more 
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permanent materials, and some provision for the educatioz® 

of children of higher intelligence. The attempts to fill these 

needs may be outlined as follows: 

1. With Tereora Teachers’ Training School fully developed > 
the two years’ training being provided will assist in the 
improvement of teachers’ qualifications. A three-yeax- 
teacher training course is under consideration. Apart 
from this school, every year more and more Maori 
teachers are sent to New Zealand and attached to schools 
there to observe modern teaching techniques and organi— 
zation. As the standard of their qualifications is raised 5 
the Maori teachers will increasingly take control of theix- 
schools. For some time yet, however, it will be necessary~ 
to have New Zealand teachers supervising the work im 
the Cook Islands. 

2. Recently an Officer for Islands Publications has beera 
appointed to the staff of the Officer for Islands Education, 
New Zealand, to write textbooks for schools in New- 
Zealand dependencies in the Pacific. This officer will worl= 
in close collaboration with the local authorities, and thus 
there will shortly be an improvement in the textboole 
position. 

3. The kikau or thatched schoolrooms in the villages are 
unsuitable for teaching. They are dark, damp, and do 
not last long. New types of rooms built of local materials 
(coral blocks and coral lime) are being experimented 
with, As soon as a suitable type is found the kikau schools 
will be replaced. 

4. Owing to the shortage of facilities for post-primary edu- 
cation a number of the primary schools are now adding 
a Grade IX to the top of the school. Bright pupils cam 
now progress more quickly through the school and reach. 
a higher standard before leaving. 

Other trends have included an improvement in the worle 

in the infant rooms. This has been brought about partly- 

by the work of the New Zealand Infant Specialist seconded 
to the group, but also by the adoption of teaching in the 
vernacular for the first two years. 

Radio lessons are being developed, and broadcasts frome 
the radio station in Rarotonga are used as an aid in teaching 
English and for teachers generally. 

More trade training facilities are being provided in 
the schools, and a system whereby trainees spend half a 
day at school and half a day at their trade is being intro- 
duced. Trainees who show marked aptitude serve an 
apprenticeship in New Zealand. With the appointment of 
a qualified agriculture specialist to Tereora, this aspect of 
the work is being developed. 

Finally, a ‘Further Education Division’ had as its pur- 
pose the development of community education in the group. 
This service is now linked to the new Department of Social 
Services. 
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NEW ZEALAND: COOK ISLANDS AND NIUE 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS: COOK ISLANDS 


Sources. Cook Islands. Director of Education. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there was a total 
enrolment of 4,291 pupils in primary and secondary schools, 
representing 27 per cent of the total population. The enrol- 
ment in primary schools accounted for more than 98 per 
cent of the school-going population. 

The proportion of girls among primary school pupils is 
not known; at secondary level (general and teacher train- 
ing) it was 50 per cent. 

The teaching staff in government primary schools num- 
bered 223, of whom 33 per cent were women. 

Between 1950 and 1954 primary school enrolment showed 
a slight increase of about 2 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. The total public expenditure on 
education for 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to 
91,400 New Zealand pounds. This sum represented the funds 
allotted by the New Zealand Government. 

Excluding capital expenditure amounting to £14,800, 
current expenditure was distributed as follows: 87 per cent 
for primary education; 9 per cent for secondary education 


(scholarships in New Zealand); over 3.5 per cent expenditure 
for medical trainees (in Suva); and less than 0.5 per cent 
for teacher training. (See Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


ч (in New Zealand pounds) 
Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure . . . 191 400 
A. Current expenditure. . . . 76 600 

Primary education 66 700 

Secondary education 27 000 

"Teacher training x ifc dao 200 

Other current expenditure . . 22 700 
В. Capital expenditure 14 800 


1. Only funds allotted by New Zealand Government. 

2. Scholarships in New Zealand. 

3. Refers to expenditure for medical trainees, Central Medical School, 
Suva. 


2. COOK ISLANDS: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i instituti, School 5 
Level of education and type of institution chool year | institutions a FRU жы РТР 
Primary 
Government school ү, PV ү Ай A | ee 1954 19 223 74 3761 
Mission schools br е Кешек aswa elf ув! а eros 1954 9 sba Я 456 
Тава. „йе айне fs 1954 28 1223 4217 
” . 1953 21 1214 4212 
” . . . . . 1952 21 ars. 4113 
" . . $ 1951 26 ... 4100 he 
mines . . . 1950 24 .. 4129 — 
Secondary 
General 
Pe "n ne 5m ES д ner esi ; 1954 1 3 1 50 24 
э“ D D E O aT ae г 1953 (1 2 ы туе v 
Jeu gta cer йун a aa Eie y 1952 L 1 ae f iis 
s Е л а Ms soe 1951 1 1 tam PH ... 
m 3 7 N 1950 1) 1 EN Я Я 
Teacher training 
Tel p E IA РНР БРИТ РА WE. 1954 1 1 — 24 13 
б . а tŠ . gm ie НЧЕ $ 1953 — 
Wb do zer ees e SURE о а е 1952 = E Gr = E 
A E AT ae Pvt S er Cas 1951 
TA 83 чыгу A ei tr КМК 1950 = = = [2 us 
ит ct ai de it o pc tl ePOS Las: Le nde ca diei iere cdo tele lll l, Ul tili 2 


1. Government schools only. 


2. District high school attached to a primary school. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS: 


Sources. Niue. Education Office. Returns to Unesco ques- 
tionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, 1,170 children were 
enrolled in administration schools, which comprise prim: 
schools with one post-primary class (of 20 pupils). This 
represented about 23 per cent of the total population. 

The proportion of girl pupils was more than 49 per cent. 

The teaching staff numbered 66 of whom 52 per cent were 
women. 

Compared with 1950, the total enrolment (excluding the 
post-primary class) had increased by more than 91 per cent, 
and the number of girls enrolled by more than 100 per cent. 
(See Table 4.) 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on edu- 
cation for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to 
nearly 23,000 New Zealand pounds. Excluding capital 
expenditure (more than £3,000), the current expenditure 
was distributed as follows: 81 per cent for primary edu- 
cation; 3 per cent for ена education; 4 рег cent for 


NIUE 
teacher training; 2 per cent for special and adult educations 


and the remaining 10 per cent for central administration. 
(See Table 3.) 


3. NIUE: PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in New Zealand pounds) 
Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure . 22 655 
A. Current expenditure. . . . . 19 271 

Central administration . . . . 2 000 

Primary education . . . . . 15 671 

Vocational education . . 500 

Teacher training inp hasar 150 

Special education s 150 

Adult education 200 
B. Capital expenditure — . . . . 3 384 
ЕЕЕ РЕС НЕРЕШЕН ЕРИНИН 


4. NIUE: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Stud lled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of = =: = 2 35 лааны 
‘otal 'emale Total Female 
Primary 
Administration schools for native children... . . . 1954 7 65 34 1150 568 
Administration school for English-speaking children. . . . 1954 1 
OEE Ne ds Td кз, (nels Pus 1954 8 65 34 1150 568 
” . 1953 1 58 24 1113 545 
Min, at Cil Кусу? e^o da ae . 1952 T 64 30 1169 569 
Т . 1951 T 16 35 978 469 
pis . . 1950 3 67 31 601 213 
Secondary 
Post-primary class 
"Sotelo, ce ash. » 1954 а) 1 — 20 п 
» 1953 
» * 1952 — — — — — 
OY ошер әр ыала Bl a Le o TAM ELT 1951 — — — — — 
INO! A а en idem d 1950 


Кесени ы шына с шшш сы LU PE onn cd a 0 ый 


1, In addition there were nine schools of the London Missionary Society with 477 children enrolled. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,000. 

Total area: 4 square miles; 10 square kilometres. 

Population density: 500 per square mile; 200 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Illiteracy rate in indigenous population 15 years old and over 
(1951 census): 2.8 per cent. 


The Tokelau Islands (known previously as the Union 
Islands) consist of three small atolls lying between latitude 
8% and 10°S. and longitude 171° and 173°. 

The Islands were annexed by Great Britain at the request 
of the inhabitants in 1916. In 1925 the United Kingdom 
Government asked New Zealand to take over the adminis- 
tration of the group, and the New Zealand Government 
agreed to do so. In 1948 the Tokelaus were included within 
the territorial boundaries of New Zealand. 

In 1949 administrative and executive functions relating 
to the group were vested in the High Commissioner for 
Western Samoa. 

Local public services are carried out on each atoll by 
appointed Tokelau officials. In 1955 a Tokelau Islands 
Administrative Officer was appointed, directly responsible 
to the High Commissioner for Western Samoa. This officer 
resides in the group and, in addition to general adminis- 
tration, is concerned with social and economic problems 
and with the administration of justice. From time to time 
the group is visited by education officials from Western 
Samoa who assist the Department of Island Territories and 
the Officer for Islands Education in Wellington, New Zea- 
land, in advising on educational policy for the group. 

Education is compulsory for all able-bodied children 
between the ages of 7 and 16 years. Under the law it is the 
duty of the faipule (chief native administrative officer on 
each island) to see that the children do attend school. The 
Government maintains a village school in each of the atolls 
of Fakaofo and Atafu. On the atoll of Nukunono the Roman 
Catholic mission provides the educational facilities. All 
three schools receive books, educational material, and 
teaching aids from the New Zealand Government. School 


TOKELAU 


Official exchange rate: 1 New Zealand pound = 2.80 U.S dollars, 


Prepared by the New Zealand National Commission for Unesco 
in July 1957. 


rolls in December 1954 were Fakaofo 220, Atafu 134, and 
Nukunono 163. 

A full programme of primary school studies is being 
developed and English is rapidly being learned as a second 
language. Handicrafts are a special feature of the cur- 
riculum. Radio lessons broadcast from Western Samoa are 
widely and enthusiastically followed. (The Samoan language 
is widely understood in the Tokelaus.) 

Advanced education is available at government and 
Roman Catholic schools in Western Samoa, and scholar- 
ships are provided to enable some of the ablest pupils to 
attend these or other schools approved by the Officer for 
Islands Education, Wellington. Tokelau Islanders are also 
eligible for participation in the New Zealand scholarship 
scheme. 

At present there are nine trained teachers in the group 
and two untrained assistants. Of the trained teachers six 
are Tokelau Islanders, one is a part Tokelau Islander, and 
two are Samoan. The Tokelau teachers have been trained 
at the teachers’ training college in Western Samoa. Teachers 
move between Tokelau and Samoan schools thus ensuring 
that they keep up-to-date professionally through wider 
contacts and through the refresher courses in the Samoan 
schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
NEW ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF ISLAND TERRITORIES. Annual 


reports on the Cook, Niue and Tokelau Islands. Wellington, 
Government Printer. (A-3.) 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Tokelau Islands. Administrative Officer, Apia, 
Western Samoa. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary 1954 and 1955. In 1955, enrolment in 
all government and mission primary schools amounted to 
515 pupils. This represented about 29 per cent of the total 
population. The proportion of girls in the total enrolment 
was 52 per cent. 


The teaching staff numbered 14 of whom about 29 per 
cent were women; the pupil-teacher ratio was 41. (See 


Table.) 
Expenditure on education. The total public expenditure for 


primary education for 1955 was 1,500 New Zealand pounds, 
being about £0.75 per inhabitant. 
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Level of education and type of institution 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1954-55 


Teaching staff 
Total 


Students enrolled 


Female Total Female 


Primary 

Government schools 

Mission school . 
Total. . 


” 


1, Not including part-time teachers. 


WESTERN SAMOA 
Trust Territory 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 97,000. 

Total area: 1,130 square miles; 2,927 square kilometres. 

Population density: 86 per square mile; 33 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 28.7. 

Illiteracy rate in indigenous population 15 years old and over 
(1951 census): 14.4 per cent. 


The Trust Territory of Western Samoa is situated between 
latitude 139 and 15°S. and longitude 171° and 1739W. The 
Territory consists of the two large islands of Savai'i and 
Upolu, the two smaller islands of Manono and Apolima, 
and several islets lying off the coasts. 

In accordance with the terms of the Trusteeship Agree- 
ment approved by the United Nations on 13 December 
1946, Western Samoa is administered by New Zealand. 
(Since 1920 it had been administered by New Zealand under 
mandate from the League of Nations.) 

In 1946 the Islands Education section of the New Zealand 
Department of Education was established to promote the 
development of education in Western Samoa and the rest 
of the Pacific. This section is largely responsible for the 
appointment of expatriate staff and for grading and 
inspection. Tt maintains a service for educational supplies 
and carries out Projecte of research, particularly in con- 
nexion with the publications that are produced specially 
for use in Island schools. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 New Zealand pound = 2.80 U.S, dollars, ` 


Prepared by the New Zealand National Commission for Unesco 
in July 1957, 


HISTORICAL 


In Samoa the pioneers of formal education were mis- 
sionaries of the London Missionary Society. Later, other 
missions—Roman Catholic, Methodist, Mormon, and 
Seventh Day Adventists—entered the field. 

Under the German administration (1899-1914) education 
had been left almost wholly in the hands of the missions, 
though three schools, one for Europeans or part-Europeans, - 
and two for Samoans, had been established to meet 
immediate needs. After the territory was placed under 
New Zealand mandate, discussions took place between the 
New Zealand authorities and the missions. It was decided 
that Grade I (or ‘pastor’s’) schools and Grade II schools 
(the village schools) would be conducted by the missions. 
The administration would concern itself with the establish- 
ment of Grade III schools (with English as the medium of 
instruction) and with the Grade II school at Malifa. Some 
English would be taught in Grade II schools, but the 
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‘pastor’ schools would teach only the vernacular, Teachers 
in Grade II schools would receive assistance from itinerant 
‘organizing teachers’ and, subject to certain conditions, 
these schools would qualify for government assistance. This 
remains the general pattern, though there have been a 
number of developments; in particular, the administration 
has taken over most of the Grade II schools, and has 
established a post-primary school beyond the Grade III 
level and a teachers’ training college. 

In 1946, after the establishment of the trusteeship system 
of the United Nations, New Zealand informed the General 
Assembly of the United Nations that she would accept the 
system in its application to Western Samoa, and was later 
designated as the administering authority for the area. In 
the next year a revised constitution was adopted. It 
provided for a Council of State, consisting of the High 
Commissioner and the two principal Samoan chiefs, and a 
Legislative Assembly with substantial Samoan represen- 
tation. New Zealand is trustee for the administration of 
Western Samoa only until such time as the territory can 
assume complete self-government. The Samoans already 
have almost complete responsibility for running their 
affairs, and in education little can be done without their 
full approval. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Other than a clause in the Samoa Act of 1921 which states 
that the Government shall establish schools in the territory, 
there are no regulations governing education in the terri- 
tory, though an Education Act has been drawn up and is 
under consideration. 


Aims 


The main objectives of educational policy in the territory 
are: (a) to provide a sound system of primary education 
for children of school age, making full allowance for the fact 
that the great mass of them live, and will continue to live, 
in villages and are dependent on agricultural pursuits; 
(b) to make provision for senior students to obtain manual, 
technical, and agricultural training that will enable them 
to become useful members of Samoan society; (c) to select 
from the primary schools the children who seem best fitted 
for a higher education and to provide for them a sound 
secondary education which will prepare them for clerical 
or administrative positions, higher specialized training, or 
entrance to a university. 


Extension of education 


There is as yet no provision for compulsory education. Its 
introduction will depend on the availability of buildings, 


teachers, and funds. 


Administrative pattern 


The senior officers of the Samoan Department of Education 
are the Director, the Assistant Director, and the Infant 


Organizing Teacher. They are responsible for the organizing, 
stafling, and supervision of the village schools, which are 
divided into eight districts, each under the supervision of 
a Samoan inspector. Liaison with the New Zealand Depart- 
ment of Education is maintained through the Officer for 
Islands Education in New Zealand, who is assisted by an 
Inspector of Islands Schools. All New Zealand teachers in 
the territory are inspected and graded by the Officer for 
Islands Education or his deputy, with the assistance of the 
inspectors. 

The schools maintained by the religious missions are not 
in general subject to government control, nor do they 
receive any direct financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. Co-operation is, however, maintained with the 
various missions engaged in educational activities, and 
efforts are being made to achieve a unified education system 
throughout all the schools. 


Finance 


The amounts available for education are derived from local 
contributions (which provide buildings and the housing and 
food for teachers in the village ЕЙ) and from the public 
revenue of the territory. In addition, substantial grants 
have been made by New Zealand from the trading profits 
of the New Zealand Reparation Estates, comprising areas 
of land formerly German-owned and, until recently, held 
and operated by the administering authority. In 1957 the 
whole of the estates and the profits from them were pre- 
sented to Samoa as a gift to aid in developing the country. 

The administering authority provides further aid in the 
form of scholarships for study in New Zealand, the supply 
of school publications and filmstrips, inspection of teachers, 
professional advice, and training teachers in New Zealand, 
A considerable proportion of the cost of educating students 
and training teachers is met by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment. Correspondence courses and certain supplies are also 
paid for out of New Zealand revenue. 

No direct financial assistance is given to private (mission) 
schools from public funds. 


Supervision and control 


For convenience of supervision and inspection, the govern- 
ment village schools are divided into eight educational 
districts. Each district is controlled by a Samoan inspector 
whose duty it is to travel from school to school on inspection 
visits. He inspects the work of pupils and staff, the school 
environment and the general working conditions, and he 
indicates the wishes of the Department of Education in 
certain matters. In addition, he demonstrates modern 
methods of teaching, meets the local education committees 
where these exist, and discusses matters of interest con- 
cerning their schools. At certain times during the year he 
arranges a ‘refresher course’ for the teachers of his district. 
These inspectors have their homes in their educational 
districts, and are visited from time to time by the Director 
of Education, Samoa, the Assistant Director of Education, 
and the senior Samoan inspector, who are their controlling 
officers. The classification and promotion of pupils in the 
government schools is largely based on a series of specially 
prepared tests which is administered each year. The written 
' 
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reports of the inspectors keep the Department informed 
concerning the roll numbers, the attendance of pupils, the 
work of the teachers, the general efficiency of the schools, 
the state of the equipment and school buildings and the 
work of the parents and village chiefs. 

To a very great extent the efficiency of the district 
inspectors determines the effectiveness of the education of 
the village children. By frequent meetings and discussions 
with the Samoan village leaders on educational matters, 
Samoan inspectors often arouse considerable enthusiasm for 
education in the district, with the result that better village 
schools are erected and the average attendance of pupils 
is improved. 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary schools 


The government primary schools fall into the following 
categories: (a) the 105 village schools, staffed by Samoan 
teachers, with pupils from Primer 1 to Standard 4 (i.e. the 
grade before Form I); (b) the several district schools, 
staffed by Samoan teachers, where pupils in Forms I and 
II are educated; (c) the two residential schools for boys up 
to Form II, staffed by Samoan teachers and New Zealand 
seconded teachers (one of these is being converted into an 
agricultural college); (d) a combined school for Samoan and 
European children of the Apia area. This school is staffed 
by Samoan teachers, local European teachers, and seconded 
European teachers, and its pupils range from Primer 1 to 
Form 1l; (e) a school in the Aleisa European settlement, 
staffed by local European teachers, with pupils from 
Primer 1 to Form II; (f) the primary department of Samoa 
College, staffed by Samoan certificated teachers and sec- 
onded teachers, where Samoan pupils from Standard 3 to 
Form II are educated. 

In the village schools pupils may enrol in Primer 1 at 
the age of 6 and progress through the school to Standard 4 
(six years of schooling) In the Apia combined school, 
children may continue to the end of Form II (eight years 
of schooling). Two residential schools are also maintained 
by the Department for boys from Standard 2 to Form II. 


Private schools. 'The missions were in the educational field 
long before the Government, and have established various 
types of schools throughout Western Samoa. In the villages 
where there are churches, the missions conduct elementary 
schools of the ‘pastor’ or catechist type. These are primarily 
concerned with religious instruction, but (depending upon 
the ability and enthusiasm of the pastor or catechist) they 
also teach some secular subjects at an elementary level. 
Such schools, which take pupils of all ages, are often not 
conducted regularly throughout the year; they are not 
supervised by the Government. Perhaps their greatest 
value in educational terms is that, in addition to their 
religious training, they enable practically every Samoan 
child to become literate in the vernacular. Besides these 
pastor's schools, the missions conduct primary schools, 
secondary schools, theological colleges, a boys’ agricultural 
School and one girls’ school for commercial trainees. 
Generally speaking the mission institutions are not con- 
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trolled by the Government and receive little in the way 
of financial assistance. They are financed by school fees, by 
church funds, and, in some instances, by funds from over- 
seas. 

There is a close and harmonious relationship between the 
Department of Education and the missions: (a) the missions 
are allowed to have a number of their teachers trained in 
the government teachers' training college; (b) the syllabus 
and textbooks are the same for the government and many 
of the mission schools; (c) educational publications such as 
the Samoan School Journal (published by the New Zealand 
Department of Education), the New Zealand School Journal, 
the Teachers" Monthly Radio Guide, and other publications 
are supplied to mission schools. The missions also draw on 
the New Zealand Department of Education's supply of 
educational films; (d) the mission schools make use of the 
educational broadcasts to village schools; (e) teachers from 
mission schools take part in the annual teachers’ refresher 
courses; (f) from time to time the mission authorities and gov- 
ernment officers confer on matters of educational interest; 
(g) the missions need not pay duty on materials used for 
building schools, but schools built under this privilege are 
open to inspection by government authorities. However, 
the mission schools tend to welcome such visits because of 
the professional advice and help they thus obtain from the 
inspectors. 


Curriculum and methods. The basic primary subjects are 
Samoan language and customs, English language, arith- 
metic, health, social studies, natural science, music, dancing, 
art and crafts, and physical education. The stage to which 
each subject is taught varies according to the type of school 
and the ability of the staff. 

In the lower classes of the village schools the teaching 
is in the vernacular. However, English receives increasing 
attention until at the Standard 4 level the child is usually 
literate in English. 

The district schools use English textbooks and practically 
all the teaching is in English. The official policy is to set 
up one of these district schools in each of the eight edu- 
cational districts. 

It is hoped that as a result of having been taught in 
English all Samoans will become bilingual, with English as 
their second tongue. Pupils who speak only Samoan and 
come from Samoan-speaking homes begin their studies in 
the vernacular, but even in the junior classes a steadily 
increasing amount of English is taught until, in the senior 
primary classes (at about Standard 4 or Form I level), it 
is possible for the pupils to be taught entirely in English. 
The Samoan language is, however, retained as a separate 
subject. Children from English-speaking homes study in 
English, but may learn the Samoan language as a separate 
subject. As far as practicable, the missions follow the same 
pattern in the teaching of the language. The amount and 
quality of the English taught depend largely on the pro- 
ficiency of the Samoan teachers; some are not yet fluent 
enough in English, 

Teaching methods are predominantly formal, but con- 
tinuous efforts are being made through the use of broadcast 
lessons and refresher courses to improve teaching tech- 
niques. 
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Radio. One of the most important educational develop- 
ments in Western Samoa was the establishment of the 
School Broadcasts Division in 1949. The broadcasts have 
not only raised the standard of work in all schools, but have 
helped to train teachers in more effective methods of 
teaching. They have been of particular benefit to the older 
teachers with little or no training. 


Examination system, A junior school leaving certificate 
examination is conducted at the end of the eighth grade. 
The Samoan Public Service examination is held at the end 
of three years’ secondary schooling. Thereafter the New 
Zealand school certificate examination is held at the end 
of four years’ secondary schooling. 


Teaching staff. In order to be registered, government 
teachers are required to hold either a Samoan trained 
teacher’s certificate or an equivalent certificate from an 
English-speaking country. The one teacher training college 
provides a three-year course for Samoan teachers. Because 
comparatively few students receive a secondary education, 
the majority of the teacher trainees are selected from the 
top class of the government and missionary primary schools 
after an entrance examination and a personal interview. 
They are therefore capable of teaching primary school 
classes only. 

In 1956, 177 students were enrolled in the government 
teacher training college. In addition to all the general 
educational subjects, particular attention is given to 
English and to subjects which are specifically concerned 
with teaching—namely, the history and practice of edu- 
cation, child psychology, and teaching method and practice. 
The first-year students continue their general education; 
the second-year students also continue their general edu- 
cation, but spend approximately half their time in practical 
teaching; and the third-year students have still more 
teaching practice. As the qualifications of the students 
entering the college become higher each year, the standard 
of teacher training is improving. Selected teachers are sent 
each year to New Zealand for specialized training for 
periods of 6 to 12 months. 

The New Zealand teachers employed in Western Samoa 
are graduates of the University of New Zealand and/or of 
a New Zealand teacher training college. The certificated 
and uncertificated European teachers, whose mother tongue 
is Samoan, are engaged locally. Samoan teachers in govern- 
ment schools are graduates of the local teachers’ training 
college, and are Samoan government public servants. 

There is no local teachers’ association; teachers seconded 
from New Zealand usually belong to the New Zealand 
Educational Institute. 

All schools have radios on which they listen to, and 
participate in, broadcast lessons. These radio lessons are 
supplemented by the Tomatau or Teachers’ Monthly Radio 
Guide which is published in two parts, with sections suited 
to the work of primers, standards, or forms. All schools 
receive free copies of both the junior and senior parts. They 


are also supplied with certain other teaching aids, such as 
maps, reference books, library books, and the New Zealand 
School Journal, which is used primarily for teacher’s 
reading. The larger day and residential schools, both 
government and mission, are equipped with film projectors 
and receive a regular supply of educational films. Two 
itinerant visual aid instructors travel from school to school, 
lecturing and showing educational filmstrips. Teachers in 
the town area are able to attend adult night classes. An 
educational magazine service has been established for 
teachers, who may also purchase cheap editions of edu- 
cational literature in order to build up their own libraries. 
Certain selected inspectors and teachers undertake refresher 
courses of from three to six months in New Zealand. 
Village teachers’ salaries range from £65 to £380 per 
annum; village school (central staff) salaries from £220 to 
£1,260 per annum; Apia primary school teachers’ salaries 
from £70 to £1,315 per annum; and teacher training college 
and infant teachers’ salaries from £100 to £1,260 per annum. 
Teacher trainees receive between £70 and £80 per annum. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In 1954 some 15 per cent of the children of school age 
(6-14) were not enrolled in either mission or government 
primary schools. However, the main problem is to raise the 
standard of attainment reached by school leavers, particu- 
larly from the village schools. The official policy of setting 
up district schools which provide a full range of primary 
subjects in each of the eight educational districts should in 
time do much to remedy this. 

Although considerable progress has been made in the last 
10 years, the authorities are still concerned over the standard 
of work demanded and the teaching methods employed in 
the primary schools. The increasing use of refresher courses, 
broadcast lessons, and centrally prepared teachers’ guides, 
and the rising educational standard of entrants to the 
training college should all help to improve this situation. 

Although at the moment the territory does not suffer 
from a teacher or school-building shortage in any acute 
form, the introduction of full compulsory education, the 
elimination of school wastage, and the provision of full 
primary courses for at least the brighter pupils, combined 
with an estimated yearly increase of the school population 
by about 3 per cent, will place increasing strains on the 
system. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Western Samoa. Director of Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were more 
than 22,000 pupils enrolled in educational institutions at 
all levels (excluding the adult education course). This 
represented about 23 per cent of the total population. 
Primary schools accounted for more than 96 per cent of 
the school-going population, and schools at secondary level 
(including general, vocational and teacher training) for 
nearly 3 per cent; the remaining 1 per cent were students 
in mission theological colleges of higher education level. 

The proportion of female students was 50 per cent in 
primary schools; about 21 per cent in general secondary 
schools; 82 per cent in vocational schools; and 51 per cent 
in the teacher training school. 

In primary schools, the teaching staff numbered more 
than 600, of whom 43 per cent were women, and the pupil- 
teacher ratio was 34, 

Compared with 1950, enrolment had increased at all 
levels—in primary schools by about 8 per cent; in secondary 
vocational schools by about 30 per cent; in the teacher 
training school by 42 per cent; and in the theological 
colleges by more than ll per cent. General secondary 
enrolment had more than doubled. 

The enrolment of girls showed substantial increases. 
(See Table 2.) 
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Expenditure on education. Public expenditure on education 
in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to nearly 
170,000 New Zealand pounds, being about £1.9 per in- 
habitant. This does not include central administration 
expenses. 

Excluding capital expenditure of almost £20,000 current 
expenditure was distributed approximately as follows: over 
85 per cent for primary education; almost 11 per cent for 
general secondary education; nearly 3 per cent for voca- 
tional education; and 1 per cent for teacher training. (See 
Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in New Zealand pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 1169 700 
A. Current expenditure . 1150 000 
Central administration sb 
Primary education . 128 300 
Secondary education puram *16 000 
Vocational education . . , , 4 200 
Teacher training "ше XV iiam 1500 
B. Capital expenditure . 19 700 


1, Not including expenditure for central administration, 
2. Including scholarships in New Zealand. 


NEW ZEALAND: WESTERN SAMOA 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


c NR aa AA ee Grasse. RT 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ponies a кадаш = 
Total Female Total emale 
Primary 
Government schools xa OS ta ATIS RIT CHANTIERS 1954 115 460 260 15 074 7645 
Manon ence UP PEL meine IS g entice. es 1954 28 175 13 6519 3136 
UU ofisi ЖР uh s PRE a VUES ERSTE 14 1954 143 635 273 21593 10 781 
A lapi ААР e а ыы Shoes E 1953 137 571 211 20 607 10273 
A Би a ктщ. Wc XM MD Le 1952 147 568 209 19 161 9121 
Bent) ESI TEM IET s 1951 156 561 207 19 704 9472 
A A AA meni roca) gr 1950 151 561 205 19 894 9 698 
Secondary 
General 
Government high school а areas И ЧЕ 1954 1 3 1 137 70 
Mission high, ЖДО уйа a Li «nost enia O Eon 1954 3 8 — 192 — 
CIL! SS pn ИР ОЗОР гну аво idiot rt 1954 4 11 1 329 70 
” . 1953 4 11 1 233 52 
SF m Wen 1952 4 11 1 172 40 
” pr la 1951 3 7 1 141 35 
” . 1950 3 7 1 143 43 
Vocational 
Mission agricultural school . . . . . . . . . 1954 1 4 2 | 18 — 
Mission commercial school . . . . . . . «© © 1954 1 \ 82 82 
TOAD pt ИШ rae qurata xo Ies zo 1954 2 4 2 100 82 
popa bin sora sitse edt wand Lover iungit o 1953 2 4 2 99 17 
S ; O seen Дөм ы Hiper ci 
A Iowa A pod 1950 2 4 2 7 17 
"eacher training 
Public teacher training school 
Total... ИИ АШИ. e om es TERIS 1954 1 1 4 169 87 
w a | e TRS TU] . MEO 1953 1 3 189 91 
à» COLDS NEN n qia es s TOS aded) as dris 1952 1 6 3 172 88 
*” ONN Yl . B 1951 1 5 2 147 10 
(oe) z . * E 1950 1 6 3 119 62 
Higher 
Mission theological colleges 
"TOP TENERE Н 1954 4 10 — 213 — 
жЕ дае. O Бан de . 1953 4 10 — 238 — 
амат vites asma en s p Pisati 1952 4 10 — 188 = 
OVER DR ia ЕРЕ" . 1951 4 10 s 186 = 
WT ATE DNI e ww ОТА a 1950 4 10 — 191 — 
Adult 
Adult education course 
ЛОЙ И АЛА! erect n. Ту! ed Lu. Lc ly 0 1954 $ 5 2 80 5 
ыз lp LA zr met uq Lee A E 1953 1 5 2 50 6 
TT e е nto) pd mes TOR DM 1952 1 4 1 50 — 
Yana ia wt felis? NO Sos лә ЫЗЫ eei 1951 1 4 1 48 oy 
Ft arii A M PS ES i pee vo aS 1950 1 4 1 43 — 
A Юу CO I Md aa a e rali Md l аа та 


1. In addition there are pastor-catechist schools, which numbered 336 in 1954. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,245,000. 

Total area: 57,143 square miles; 148,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 22 per square mile; 8 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 27.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
61.6 per cent. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis. The following articles in the Political 
Constitution of 1 November 1950 may be quoted: 

‘Article 77. The education of children is a primary duty 
of the parents." 

"Article 78. Parents without economic resources are en- 
titled to solicit the aid of the State for the education of 
their children. 

“Public education is a prior obligation on the State. 

"The system of primary, intermediate and professional 
education is under the technical supervision of the State. 

"The State shall promote secondary and professional 
education and, likewise, technical education for the workers 
and agricultural and industrial training schools. 

"Attention shall be paid in all schools to the moral edu- 
cation of the child and care shall be taken to develop his 
civic sentiments and his value as an individual and pro- 
fessionally.* 

"Article 105. No certificates shall be granted other than 
those corresponding to a function, a profession or a uni- 
versity degree.’ 

‘Article 195. It is the function of the President of the 
Republic, as the supreme administrative authority, to 
direct, regulate and inspect public education, disseminate 
mass education and combat illiteracy.’ 


Compulsory education, Children are admitted to a primary 
school on reaching the age of 7 years. They are released from 
compulsory school attendance between the ages of 12 and 
14. The school authorities, assisted by the parents, see to 
the children’s regular attendance at school. 

Physically handicapped children are exempted from 
compulsory attendance at school. 

Attendance at school encounters fewer obstacles in the 
urban than in the rural areas where the children help with 
the farm work. In the latter areas there is a special time- 
table which allows the children to attend classes after work. 


Administrative pattern 

At the head of the education system is the Minister of Public 
Education, whose duties and functions are defined in the 
Constitution and in Article 8 of the Organic Law establish- 
ing ministerial departments. In the technical aspects of 
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National income (1950 estimate): 1,027 million cordobas. 
Official exchange rate: 1 cordoba = 0.14 U.S. dollar (approx.), 


Prepared from sources listed in the bibliography and from 
information supplied by the Nicaraguan National Commission 
in June 1956. 


educational administration he is advised by a consultative 
council, and assisted by a Deputy Minister who functions 
as director-general of public education. 

The Ministry of Public Education comprises departments 
of primary, secondary, special and higher (university) edu- 
cation, a department of cultural institutions, and sections 
concerned with budget, supplies, records and statistics. The 
three last named sections come directly under the chief 
administrative officer (oficial mayor). 

The funds required for the maintenance and development 
of education are supplied by the national budget. 

Primary education is supervised by the general schools 
inspection service and by regional inspectors. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 797 shows the organization of the 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are national and private nursery schools which take 
children between 4 and 6 years of age. The Froebel and 
Montessori systems are those usually employed. Most 
of the teachers have taken courses in pre-primary edu- 
cation. 


Primary schools 


There are three categories of primary school in the urban 
areas, namely elementary (elemental) with a three-year 
course; graded (graduada) with a four-year course; and 
complete (superior), with a six-year course. No charge is 
made for primary education. There are national, municipal 
and private schools. All must conform to the official pro- 
gramme of studies. The school year lasts nine months, from 
June to February. : 

The current programmes and curricula were brought into 
force in public and private schools by Ministerial Decision 
No. 192 of May 1938. The allocation of time is shown in the 
table on page 798. 

Final examinations were done away with in 1940 for 
Grades 1 to 4 and replaced by a system of weekly and 
monthly marks for attendance, conduct, industry and 
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10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 


4567 8 9 
Viv Y yyy v ў +ў 


Instituto nacional y colegio 


superior 
P Escuela normal 


graduada Escuela nacional de educación física 


Escuela nacional de agricultura 


Escuela de artes y oficios 


Escuela de 
párvulos 


elemental 


1 2 


@ Examen de ingreso 


@ Bachillerato 


GLOSSARY 

colegio: see under instituto nacional. escuela normal: teacher training school. EXAMINATIONS 
escuela de artes y oficios: vocational train- escuela de párvulos: pre-primary school. 

ing school of arts and crafts. escuela primaria elemental: incomplete bachillerato: baccalaureate (university 
escuela de comercio: private vocational primary school. entrance examination), 

training school of commerce. escuela primaria graduada: incomplete examen de ingreso: special entrance exami- 
escuela nacional de agricultura: vocational primary school. nation for national agricultural school. 

secondary school of agriculture, escuela primaria superior: complete pri- 
escuela nacional de educación fisica: special- mary school. HIGHER EDUCATION 

ized teacher training school (physical instituto nacional y colegio: general second- 

education). ary schools, State and private respec- A. Universidad: university. 


escuela nacional de enfermerta: vocational tively. 
training school for nurses. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOL PROGRAMME 
(in lessons of 40 minutes per week) 


—————————————— 


Grade 
Subject. 
1 2and3 4and5 6 

Physical exercises and educative 

games Eis s esa Li 3 3 3 3 
Health and human body . 3 2 2 2 
Ethics and civics ` 1 1 2 2 
Spanish 

Reading NEE UNA Y 5 5 3 2 

Dictation, composition, grammar! 3 3 3 4 

andwriti SEPAN eed — 3 3 3 
Arithmetic and geometry. . . 4 4 5 5 
Natural sciences: observation of 

plants, animals, minerals and 

physico-chemical phenomena 2 2 2 2 
Geography . ees 1 2 2 2 
History 1 2 2 2 
Drawing 3 2 2 2 
Singin Oh ien) TL ECT РДЕ 2 2 2 2 
Handicrafts and home economics 3 2 2 2 
Жапо... h Neh Sigs S 2 2 2 2 
Total 33 35 35 35 


1. Dictation and written composition begin from the sixth month of the 
first year of primary schooling: 


proficiency. Oral examinations are held every term, and 
occasionally supplemented by written examinations. 

Grades 5 and 6 have end-of-term and final examinations. 
These consist of written tests, taken by the whole class 
simultaneously, in composition, arithmetic and geometry, 
followed by an individual oral examination in the other 
subjects. The mean is struck between the final examination 
and the end-of-term examination, 7.5 marks out of a 
maximum of 10 being required to pass. The final exami- 
nation is conducted by the class teacher and two other 
teachers selected by the Minister of Education. 


Teachers are graded in four categories according to their 
professional qualifications: (a) those who hold a primary 
school-teacher’s diploma from a teacher training school; 
(b) those who have completed two or three years’ studies 
or hold a diploma from a non-government teacher train. 
school; (c) those who have no certificate from a teacher 
training school but have passed a qualifying test and 
possess a certificate of professional competence; (d) those 
who have none of the certificates or diplomas mentioned 


above. 


Welfare services 


On 30 October 1945 there came into force an Executive 
Decree to raise the standard of living of the masses and 
protect children of school age partly by affording them free 
and compulsory public education and partly by promoting 
their physical well-being. The Poor Children's National 
Assistance Board (Patronato Nacional Pro-Nifio Pobre) was 
set up to this end. 

The Board's functions include: (a) the organization of 
the school clothing store to provide clothing and toys for 
poor children, the store to be maintained by assistance from. 
official sources, gifts from well-to-do pupils and, more 
generally, help from the charitable public; (b) the organi- 
zation of school meals and the school glass of milk for 
under-nourished children in public schools; (c) the organi- 
zation of a Poor Children’s National Dispensary to supply 
medicaments to sick children. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Nicaragua. Ministerio de Educación Pública, 


Memoria, 1950-51, 1951-52, 1952-53, 1953-54. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
the total number of students reported at all levels of edu- 
cation was about 124,000, not including the enrolments of 
certain private and municipal vocational schools and of the 
Universidad de Oriente y Mediodia, in Granada. Allowing 
for these omissions, the total number of students in all 
institutions, public and private, may be estimated at 
140,000, representing about 12 per cent of the total popu- 
lation. Of this estimated total enrolment, 82 per cent were 
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pupil-teacher ratio was 28 in primary schools, 19 in voca- 
tional schools, but less than 8 in general secondary schools 
and less than 5 in the normal schools. Between 1950 and 
1953, there was an increase of 54 per cent in the enrolment 
of national (primary) schools. The data on other types of 
schools are too incomplete for purposes of comparison. 


(See Table 1.) 


Expenditure on education. For the year 1953/54, the total 
educational budget was reported at nearly 20 million cor- 
dobas, which averaged 17 cordobas per inhabitant. Of this 
amount, 7.5 million cordobas (37 per cent) was budgeted 
for primary education. A special budget amounting to 
390,000 cordobas was allotted to the National University, 
but it is not known whether this was included in the total 
budget figure cited above. 


| 
l 
| 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


— s F Í T: Ár 


Students enrolled 


Number of 


Teaching staff 


Level of educati d of instituti, School ^ 
education and type of institution ool year | institutions SE TE REN MET 
Primary! 
National shots EO te ordi te 1953/54 1956 3548 ae 100 704 ... 
атаи ноо ees dedo АКЫ Taca Мый 1059/54 90 546 13 647 E 
Municipal schoolg sot. Sarco ENTE SN Ар a A 1953/54 20 49 1294 e 
CTI, Or od "ioc A pii) d aa s e ep D 1953/54 2066 4143 ... 115645 
O Rc Saw PSS A A SIR O ЕДА b. 1952/53 1517 3384 ... 100 763 
эч}. тоф: Aerial o t. fine os fA isin rina aK and hu, 1951/52 1303 2 968 . 83 329 
VSS Aa roti sI wee Fs vy sam sis 1950/51 21 042 . 265 305 ... 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools... ... « . . ... 1953/54 10 165 eat 1498 > 
Private high schools IS eei eio d ae ОШ SP w aia 1953/54 29 327 m 2283 
Поши oë Blood una OR teer athlon 1953/54 39 492 3781 
pi Agana tie s Дош Sasol Бап eee ores, vedi 1952/53 40 460 5 156 
IA ot Е QU PN PR аааз 1951/52 40 468 4431 
Ае Мн ee tec пре 1950/51 37 597 3 652 ... 
Vocational 
Public commercial school |. . . . . . . . . 1953/54 1 
Private commercial schools | у. l l l l . | 195354 3) 19 dod ” 
тошу «na o sed sdi and svo Loue Тех wes 1953/54 34 175 3383 ... 
” . 31405 o quis. pd Te 1952/53 30 161 3449 ane 
os Sb ae il S SARE bs cP МАГАДАН ty 1951/52 29 139 3578 .. 
AR or rcs C ro ge, Mr CER cde" e a 1950/51 ... ... .. ... ... 
Teacher training 
Normal schools 
"TOR Certs steer tpt ce ea nae ee ee ee ERR 1953/54 6 94 397 ... 
WT Sema фол оа qur ni es зой! 41 153 1952/53 3 65 635 wee 
$ ide pinnen Venim yip s a атаан s 1951/52 3 54 286 ... 
NIL SP MODESTO юл Инг. ыйл ел? 1950/51 ... ... ... "m 
Higher 
National university 
OPD. Ж ку лды s AS OR 2 1953/54 1 1076 
Fp i tll Ss "iioc sena Lo li 1952/53 1 964 
bos ins La ARA NUS 1951/52 1 855 
d] ates bi^ ua des REP aT СЯ 1950/51 1 ves 


l. The national schools also include kindergartens (15 in 1953/54), 
special schools (1 school in 1953/54), and night schools (69 schools in 


1953/54). 


2. National schools only. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,425,000. 

Total area: 125,065 square miles; 323,917 square kilometres. 

Population density: 27 per square mile; 11 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census), 14.7; (1953 estimate), 16.2. 

National income (1955 estimate): 19,507 million kroner. 


HISTORICAL 


The introduction of Confirmation in 1736 may be said to 
form the basis of the Norwegian primary education system. 
A Royal Ordinance of 1739 attempted to establish a perma- 
nent school for each church parish and to introduce general 
school attendance. Though not immediately effective, this 
Ordinance laid down the basic principles on which all later 
educational legislation has been built: the right and the 
duty of the State to take the initiative in education, to 
make school attendance compulsory for all educable 
children, and to impose on the municipalities the duty of 
providing schools for the children of the community. 

The nineteenth century saw rapid progress in primary 
education. An Act of 1827 provided specifically for rural 
areas; there was to be a permanent school near every 
principal church, otherwise arrangements were to be made 
for ambulatory schools. The clergy were still to a certain 
extent in charge of the schools, and the curriculum consisted 
mainly of reading, writing and religious subjects. An Act of 
1848 improved primary education in the towns by sys- 
tematizing instruction and making attendance compulsory 
for all children from the age of 7 to confirmation; an Act 
of 1860 brought to the rural schools an enlarged curriculum 
with lay subjects such as history, geography and natural 
science, and also introduced elected school boards for the 
democratic control of the local school systems. The resulting 
growth of primary education was so great that new Acts 
had to be passed in 1889, for rural areas and towns respec- 
tively, by which compulsory courses were extended, 
additional subjects included in the curriculum, and school 
premises and equipment much improved. 

Training of teachers kept pace with this expansion of the 
schools. The first State teachers’ training college was opened 
in 1826 and subsequently new colleges were set up and 
private colleges were helped from government funds. The 
first separate Act on the training of teachers for primary 
eee Was introduced in 1890. 

, vo far the primary and secondary systems had developed 
independently, but by the 1896 et bn Setondary Education 
the concept of the unity school system took shape. This Act 
brought in a 54-3 plan in such a way that a complete 
primary education could be the basis for further education, 
and in the early part of the present century the new reforms 
were carried through. Several educators worked at the 
problems, and commissions were appointed to find a 
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Official exchange rate: 1 krone — 0.14 U.S. dollar. 
School year: end August to end June. 


Revised by the Norwegian National Commission for Unesco 3 xx 
October 1956. 


solution that would be generally acceptable. In 192% 
regulations were adopted concerning State contributioas 
to secondary schools: no funds should be allotted to <= 
middelskole which was not based upon a seven years’ course 
at a primary school. Following this first measure toward = 
a unity school system, a parliamentary school commissioxx 
was appointed to report on the further development of the 
country's provisions for general education. The recommera— 
dations of this commission, together with comments by = 
number of educators, form the basis of the new school acts 
passed by the Storting in the thirties (1935—Act oxa 
secondary schools; 1936—Act on primary schools in rura 1 
areas; 1936—Act on primary schools in urban areas 3 
1938—Act on teacher training). By these Acts the unity 
school system was adopted as the basic principle of the 
country's educational system. Some of the Acts have beexx 
subject to later amendments in order to adapt them to more 
recent development. To promote experiments in all types 
of education the Storting passed a new Act in 1954 calle 
“Act on Experiments in Schools’, under which experiments 
in all categories of schools are taking place, intende«d 
gradually to reform the educational system and adapt it 
to the development of a modern society. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


There are no special references to education in the Nor- 
wegian Constitution of 1814. The main laws in force are 
those mentioned above. 


Aims 

The aims of primary education are stated in the law- 
concerning primary schools in rural areas (Lov om folke— 
skolen pá landet, 1936): “The primary schools shall assist 
the children toward excellence in Christian and moral 


development and endeavour to make them strong men and 
women both spiritually and physically.’ 


Compulsory education 


The primary course lasts seven years and is compulsory- 
for children between 7 and 14 years of age; most of the 
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municipalities in both urban and rural areas provide in fact 
for an eighth year of schooling. In accordance with the 1946 
Act on continuation schools ( framhaldsskoler) every munici- 
pality is entitled, on the initiative of the local school 
authorities, to establish continuation schools which may 
be made compulsory for all children who leave the primary 
school without proceeding to other schools. There is how- 
ever a trend—in more than one-seventh of the total number 
of rural and urban municipalities—towards changing the 
optional continuation schools into compulsory schools. 

All parents are under an obligation to send their children 
to school and are liable to penalties if they fail to do so. 
Employers are not allowed to employ children of com- 
pulsory school age at a time and in a way which would 
interfere with their school work and daily attendance. 
School attendance is good and only in very few cases has 
it been necessary to exercise legal compulsion on parents 
and employers. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 803 shows the general pattern of 
educational administration, the structure of the Depart- 
ment of Schools, and its various advisory councils. Members 
of the advisory councils are people in active teaching and 
administrative service, appointed by the King in Council 
for periods of from three to five years. In general the advisory 
councils may take the initiative in making recommendations 
to the Ministry. They are empowered to take decisions in 
some matters, but questions involving a principle always 
have to be referred to the Ministry. 

The diagram shows how the regional and local adminis- 
tration is attached to the various divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Schools. Subject to the provisions of the national 
school laws, each municipality and each county has a local 
school administration in charge of the system for general 
education and another in charge of the system for vocational 
education. Primary schools in a municipality fall under the 
local school board chosen partly by the municipal council 
and partly by the teachers. The board appoints teachers, 
sets up a management committee for each school, draws up 
the school plan and submits the budget for education to the 
municipal council. The county school board takes charge of 
the common rural educational matters of the county and 
makes proposals to the county council concerning the use 
of county funds. 


Finance 


Generally speaking, Norwegian schools can be classified in 
three groups according to their financial basis: State schools, 
municipal schools and private schools. f 
State schools proper (mainly for secondary and vocational 
education) are run entirely by government funds, the total 
expenditure and income being fixed by the Storting for each 
school year. is 
Municipal schools (into which class fall the majority of 
primary schools) are established and run by the munici- 
pality, but some of the costs are met by a government 
subsidy. Broadly speaking, in urban areas the municipality 
has to provide for buildings, maintenance and equipment; 
in rural areas the county authorities contribute to these 


costs; in both cases the State subsidizes a proportion of the 
running expenses arising from teachers' salaries, school 
transportation, free educational materials and the medical 
service. For primary schools the government subsidy covers 
between 55 per cent and 85 per cent of teachers' salaries. 

The number of private schools is now relatively small. The 
only group which the State normally aids are the folk high 
a contributions to any other private schools are excep- 
tional. 

The principle of free primary education for the inhabi- 
tants of a municipality is laid down by law, and therefore 
no tuition fees are charged in schools at this level. 


Supervision and control 


Norway is divided into 10 school administrative areas with 
a school director responsible for each of these 10 areas. It 
is the duty of the director to visit the schools within his 
area and to keep closely in touch with the progress of 
education within his districts, not only in the primary 
schools but also in the continuation schools, young people’s 
schools and teachers’ colleges. He advises the school boards 
in the municipalities and assists the teachers whenever 
possible by advice and direction. He is also required to 
make reports to the Ministry of Education on the edu- 
cational needs and the progress of education within his 
area. 

The school director is appointed by the King in Council 
on the recommendation of the Ministry and he is the State’s 
representative in both administrative and supervisory 
matters in the district for which he is responsible. The 
school directors meet in annual conferences to discuss the 
chief problems pertaining to the section of education of 
which they are in charge. 

The control of the schools in the municipalities is under 
the direction of the local school board, which is appointed 
by the popularly elected municipal council. The members of 
the board are elected for four years and represent the 
various interests of the community. Every board must 
include a representative of the teachers chosen by them- 
selves, a representative of the State church appointed by 
the bishop, and a representative of the local municipal 
council. This local school board is responsible for the 
administration of the local schools in accordance with the 
existing laws. It is this group, appointed by the local 
authorities, which has direct and immediate responsibility 
for the control of the local schools, In all the larger munici- 
palities, and in some of the smaller communities, the school 
boards have appointed a school inspector. His function is 
to supervise, under the general direction of the school board, 
the administrative as well as the educational phases of the 
school work. 

At the county level there is a county school board, 
consisting of three members elected for four years by the 
county council. The duty of this board is to watch over 
school matters that are common to the county; it may 
appoint a county inspector to assist in the supervision of 
county schools. 

It is also the custom throughout Norway for each school 
to have what is called a ‘consultative’ or ‘management’ 
committee, made up of a chairman who is usually a member 
of the local school board, three members elected by the 
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parents, and a clergyman appointed by the bishop. The 
committee promotes good relations between the school and 
the home and expresses its opinion on matters which may 
lead to an improvement in the school or which may advance 
the interests of the pupils and their progress in school work. 
Attached to the Ministry of Education there are also 
special advisers for different subjects, for instance physical 
education, manual training, domestic science, etc. 


ORGANIZATION 


The general pattern of the Norwegian school system and 
the relationship of the primary to other types of school may 
he seen in the diagram on page 805. 


Pre-primary schools 


In Norway pre-primary education has been regarded as a 
social rather than an educational matter, but the question 
as to whether children of 6 should be looked after by 
educational authorities, is widely discussed. Children of 
pre-primary age are cared for in many ways. There are 
nursery schools or kindergartens, and the ‘park-aunt’ (in 
Norwegian, park-tante) system. The nursery schools admit 
children between the ages of 3 or 4 and 7 for about four 
hours a day. If they are run by public funds no fee is 
charged. Those run by private organizations have to charge 
a small fee for each child. Besides such schools for normal 


children a few nursery schools are organized for mentally 


deficient children, and one exists for deaf children. 

The park-tante system is found mostly in parks and public 
playgrounds. For some hours a day mothers may place their 
children with women, the so-called tanter, who look after 
from 20 to 30 children for a certain monthly charge for each 
child. This service is provided by women’s organizations 
and in some cases is a provisional arrangement until a more 
permanent nursery institution can be established, Many 
industrial concerns also run something like a park-tanfe 
System or even a nursery school for the benefit of the 
children of their employees. 

To provide teachers for nursery schools there are a few 
Schools and courses under the supervision of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. Nobody can begin as a teacher in nursery 
schools or similar institutions without the permission of the 
authority in charge of pre-primary education, 


Primary schools 


The primary course lasts seven years. Since the introduction 
of compulsory primary education in Norway, primary 
schools in towns and rural areas have been differently 
organized. The urban schools have seven grades (one for 
each age group) and are divided into three divisions, 
intended respectively for children between 7 and 10, 10 
and 12 and 12 and 14. The number of pupils in each class 
is limited to 30. The length of the school year is as a rule 
38 weeks. All teaching in urban schools is in the forenoon. 
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+ Kirke- og undervisningsdepartementet: 


Ministry of Church and Education. 


GLOSSARY 


vision; home art and handicraft 
education. 


and responsible for overall supervision 
of education within his district, 


2. Kirkeavdelingen: Department for Ec- 12. Yrkesoppleringsrádet: State Council 24. Fylkesyrkesskolenemnd: county voca- 
clesiastical Affairs. of Vocational Training. tional school committee. 

3. Skoleavdelingen: Department of 13. Lerlingerádet: State Apprenticeship 25. Fylkesskolesyre: county education 
Schools. Council. board. 

4. Kulturavdelingen: Department of Arts 14, Forsoksrádet: State Council for Experi- 26. Yrkesskolenemnd: vocational school 
and Sciences. ments in Schools. committee, 

5. Forste skolekontor: 1st School Division; 15. Undervisningsnemnda for handelsgym- 27, 28 and 30: Forstanderskap: board of 
vocational, technical and correspond- nasiene: State Council for Secondary management. 
ence education. Commercial Schools, 29. Skolestyre: local school board. 

6. Andre skolekontor: 2nd School Di- 16. Eksamenskommisjonen for handels- 30. See 27. 
vision; general secondary schools of skolene: State Committee for Com- 31. Yrkesskoler: vocational schools. 
academic type (i.e. leading to higher mercial Schools. 32. Handelsskoler: commercial schools. 
education). 17. Undervisningsrádet: State Council of 33. Statens hogre almenskole: State second- 

7. Tredje skolekontor: 3rd School Di- Secondary Education. ary school (academic). 
Vision; primary education and general 18. Skoledirekterrádet: State Council of 34. Kommunale hegre almenskole: munici- 
secondary schools of ‘modern’ type School Directors. pal (communal) secondary school 
(ie. not leading to higher education). 19. Statens stipendrád: State Scholarship (academic). 

8. Fjerde skolekontor: 4th School Di- Council. 35. Kommunale folkeskole: municipal 
vision; accounts and State grants. 20. Lererskolerádet: Teacher Training (communal) primary school. 

9. Femte Skolekontor: 5th School Di- Council. 36. Kommunale framhaldsskole: municipal 
vision; folk high schools (adult edu- 21. Brevskolerádet: State Council for Cor- continuation school. 
cation) and teacher education for respondence Schools, 37. Folkehogskole: folk high school. 
primary and secondary modern 22. Heimyrke-rádet: State Council of 38. Lererskole: teacher training college. к 
schools (see 7), n Home Art and Handicraft Education. 39. Spesialskoler: special schools for physi- 

10. Direktoratet for spesialskolene; Direc- 23. Skoledirektoratet: ^ Directorate of callyormentally handicappedchildren. 
torate for Special Schools; education Schools. There is a directorate for 40. Hándverks- og  kunstindustriskoler : 
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Sjuende skolekontor: 7th School Di- 


each of 10 educational areas into 
which the country is divided; the 
director is the State representative 


home art and handicraft schools. 
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The rural primary school is divided into two divisions, 
the first division (småskolen) for children from 7 to 10 years 
of age, and the second (storskolen) for children from 10 to 14. 
In sparsely populated areas the primary schools often keep 
pupils of several age groups together for instruction in one 
class. The rural primary schools may thus be undivided, 
2-divisional, 3-divisional, etc., up to 7-divisional. In an 
undivided school all the seven age groups are taught in the 
same class-room by a single teacher. A 2-divisional school 
has the age group 7-10 in one class and 10-14 in another. 
The total number of pupils in the different types of divisional 
schools is limited to 12 in an undivided school, to 35 in a 
2-divisional school and so on. The minimum length of the 
school year is 19 (or 18) weeks a year in the smáskolen and 
19 (or 20) weeks a year in the storskolen. As a rule the pupils 
of the rural area attend school every other day, the first 
and second division alternating. There is a trend towards 
consolidation, however, with pupils transported by boat or 


arithmetic, writing, history, geography, local knowledge 
natural science, drawing, singing, handicrafts, Physical 
training. English may be taught in the two top classes 5 
it is taken by a majority of the pupils in urban schools al 
is taught in a considerable number of rural communities- 
Domestic science has lately become very popular in rural 
areas and is now taught in most of the primary schools а 21 
over the country. 

The two plans mentioned above contain the minimurrz 
requirements binding for all schools and based on activity 
methods in teaching. It is recommended to train the pupils 
to work independently and to divide a class into groups, 
whenever possible. 


A SPECIMEN TIME-TABLE FOR URBAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
FOR BOYS 


(in periods of 45 minutes) 


car to central schools. 


The school year starts at the end of August and finishes 
at the end of June. The total numb 


be 13-14 weeks, including single h 


holidays should be seven weeks. Each teaching period is 


45 minutes. 


Curriculum and methods. In urban and rural 
the curriculum is the same in the subjects common to the 
two types of schools, Pursuant to the regulations laid down 
in the acts on primary education, instructions regarding the 
syllabus and methods of teaching are given in a ‘normal 
lan’ for primary schools in towns (Normalplanen for 
yfolkeskolen) and in another ‘normal plan’ for the prim 
schools in rural areas (Normalplan for landsfolkeskolen). 


1-division 2-division 3-division 
Subject Cl.1 C1,2 C1,3 CL4 CLS а. 6 Cl 7 e 
er of holidays should 
olidays. The summer Religion . 2 2 2 2(3) 2(3) 2(3) 2 14 (17) 
Norwegian . .|10 9 8 6 6 6 7 52 
Local knowledge . | — 3 3— — — — 6 
History . . ———1 2 3 2 1 
E йо] Geography SS TEMPS 2 2 8 
primary schools Natural science ——— 2 2 3 3 10 
Arithmetic 8-4 74 52557. 814-5 31 (30) 
riting . 2 2, Bi SU ее аа = 9 (8) 
Drawing . ——— 2 2 2 2 8 
Singing. UE CU rpm qe — 6 
Handicraft AA sS О ЖОШ 18 (14) 
Physical training . | 1 2 2 3 3(2) 3 3 17 19 
Euh . . . — 6 —(5) (10 
Total 18 24 24 30 30 30 (33) 30 (33) 186 (192) 


The primary curriculum includes: religion, Norwegian, PAN eS 0920 


elementerteknisk skole: vocational second- 
ary school for industrial employees who 
have completed apprenticeship. 
Siskerfagskole: vocational training school 
for fishermen. 
folkehøgskole: folk high school (6-month 
courses in general education). 
folkeskole: primary school covering the 
period of compulsory education. 
framhaldsskole: continuation school. 
gymnasium: general secondary school 
leading tohigher education, (1) ordinary 
type, (2) rural. 
andelsgymnasium: upper vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 
handelsskole: vocational training school of. 
commerce, 
husflidsskole: vocational training school of 
home art and handicraft. 
husmorskole: vocational training school of. 
home economics, 
kommunal- og sosialskole: School for social 
service and local administration. 
lererskole: teacher training college with 
courses at two levels, 
lerlingeskole: part-time vocational train- 
ing school for apprentices, 
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landbruksskole: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

realskole: lower general secondary school, 
(1) ordinary type, (2) rural. 

sjomansskole: vocational training school 
of seamanship. 

(Statens) handverks- og kunstindustriskole: 
State vocational training school of arts 
and crafts. 

(Statens) husflidskole: training college for 
teachers of home art and handicraft. 

(Statens) kunstakademi: academy of fine 
arts. 

(Statens) kvinnelige industriskole: State 
vocational training school of arts and 
crafts for women. 

(Statens) lererinneskole i husstell: teacher 
training college of home economics. 

(Statens) sløjd- og teiknelcrerskole: special- 
ized teacher training school for teachers 
in school of arts and crafts for women. 


teknisk fagskole: vocational training school 
for technical subjects, 

teknisk skole: vocational training school at 
upper secondary level, 

verkstedskole: vocational training school 
for pre-apprenticeship training, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Universitet: university. 

B. Norges Tekniske Hogskole: Norwegian 
Technical University. 

C. Norges Tannlegehegskole: State Col- 
lege of Dentistry. 

D. Norges Handelshogskole: State College 
of Business Administration and 
Economies. 

E. Norges Lærerhøgskole: State College 
for Teachers. 

Е. Norges Landbrukshogskole: State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


(Statens) smábrukslererskole: training G. Norges Veterincrhogskole: State Vete- 
collge for teachers in agricultural rinary College. 
schools H. Statens Gymnastikkhogskole: State 
(Statens)  yrkeslererskole: specialized School for Physical Education. 


teacher training school for teachers of 
vocational subjects. 


I. Det Teologiske Menighetsfakultet: The 
Independent Theological College. 
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The weekly timetable for girls is slightly different but 
gives the same totals. 


Examination system. Examinations are required at the 
completion of every distinctive or separate section of the 
school programme. Promotion from class to class is made 
when a pupil has satisfactorily acquired what is laid down 
as minimum requirement for the grade. At the close of the 
seventh school year, there is a school leaving examination, 
called the folkeskoleeksamen. The importance of this exami- 
nation may be noted from the fact that it is provided for 
by law. The statute says that ‘there shall be a school leaving 
examination’ and lays down those subjects in which 
examination shall be in writing, and gives other directions 
as to the manner in which the examinations shall be con- 
ducted. Passing the examination given at the end of the 
primary school programme is essential for the pupil who 
wishes to continue his education at the gymnasium or the 
realskole, although such a credential in itself does not give 
admission to the secondary school, for which the scholar- 
ship record has to be reasonably high. This is due in part 
to the fact that there are not sufficient places in secondary 
schools of the gymnasium and realskole types, but the 
leaving certificate is also necessary for the pupil who wishes 
to continue his education in any other type of school, such 
as the continuation school or the workshop school. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers are trained at 
13 teachers” training colleges (lererskoler) of which nine 
are permanent and four temporary. Requirements for 
teachers trained for service in the primary and continuation 
schools are laid down in the 1938 law and regulations 
concerning the training of teachers for primary schools. 
There are two main types of course at the teachers’ 
training colleges, lasting four and two years respectively, 
Tn the former course students are recruited competitively, 
from the continuation school, the folk high school and the 
realskole. The ordinary two-year course is reserved for 
students who have graduated from the gymnasium (any 
line), whilst the two-year English course only admits 
students from the modern language line of the gymnasium; 
this latter course prepares teachers of English for the 
primary schools. The age of admittance to the four-year 
course is 17, to the two-year course, 19. The curriculum in 
the training colleges includes: religion, Norwegian, foreign 
language (English), history, and citizenship, geography, 
natural science, mathematics and geometry, pedagogy, 
teacher training (practice), singing and music, drawing, 
writing, crafts, physical training. In addition to these 
compulsory subjects, the students have to attend short 
courses in gardening and librarianship. Domestic science 
is optional and instruction is given in short courses, 
Primary school teachers in service may apply for leave 
to acquire special training in one or more subjects. A 
number of institutions provide this specialized training: 
the State school for physical education, the State school 
for arts and crafts, the State school for teachers of home 
economics, the State school for teachers of arts and crafts 
(women). Courses usually last one year, instruction is free 
and bursaries are awarded. The State college for teachers 
offers a general course in teacher education for teachers 
serving 1n primary, continuation and folk high schools. In 
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addition to these courses there is a wide variety of shor E 
in-service training courses, arranged either by the State >z 
by the teachers’ associations, or jointly. 

The local school boards appoint teachers for primar- y 
schools and continuation schools and recommend the 
appointment of headmasters; in order to become a head — 
master a teacher should have at least five years’ teaching 
experience in the primary school. 

Primary school teachers have salaries regulated accordingz 
to the State salary scheme in force. The salary scale i= 
uniform throughout the country and is based on the tota E 
of teaching hours per year. In addition to the basic salary 
all teachers receive a cost-of-living allowance. Rural prim— 
ary teachers obliged to travel over six kilometres to schoo 
are entitled to a travelling allowance, fixed in accordance 
with a special scale. No regulations exist concerning the 
salaries of teachers in private schools. Very few of suche 
schools are primary schools and none of them are subsidized 
by the Government. 

In common with other officials, men and women primary- 
teachers are entitled to retire on pension at the ages of 62 
and 62 respectively. Retirement pension varies in amount 
according to length of service. After 30 years’ service, it 
amounts to approximately 66 per cent of salary. All teachers 
are entitled to a pension in the event of illness or disability. 
irrespective of length of service. For their pension andi 
sickness insurance rights, primary teachers contribute 
10 per cent of their salary to the State Pension Fund and 
2 per cent to the replacement fund. 


Welfare services 


Norway has a comprehensive system of school medical 
services. By statute, school medical officers are appointed 
to all primary schools. In the larger towns specialized. 
nurses are also engaged. Children are examined upon. 
coming to school and at regular intervals thereafter up to 
the time they leave, and medical record cards are main- 
tained for each pupil. The hygiene of the school building 
is supervised by the school doctor. Dental care is a part 
of the medical service. Almost the entire school population 
in urban areas today receives free dental treatment at 
school. In rural areas the latest figure quoted is 82 per cent 
of the children attending primary school. Instruction is 
also given in all schools on hygiene and diet. 

School meals are served in primary schools. Some 30 
years ago a meal consisting of milk, whole-meal bread, 
cheese, and an apple or an orange was introduced into the 
Oslo primary schools. Since that time this meal has been 
called the ‘Oslo breakfast’ and has become very popular 
in urban schools all over the country. In rural districts the 
food is in many cases brought from home, but the children 
receive their bottle of milk at school. The meals are served 
free of charge to every child who desires them. The funds 
necessary for this purpose are provided by the local 
authorities without any contribution from the State. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Pre-primary schools 


In the kindergarten system it has recently been arranged 
to treat children who are suffering from mental or physical 
defects, partly in ordinary kindergartens and partly in 
special institutions. Day nurseries for mentally deficient 
children have recently been introduced, to which children 
above the school age are also admitted. 

There is a trend to establish kindergartens where such 
institutions are needed. The main difficulty in developing 
new institutions is, however, that there exist no regulations 
set by law for financial aid to kindergartens or day nurseries. 

Some municipalities, such as Oslo, contribute 60 per cent 
of the running expenses to the kindergarten system. In 
other municipalities the local councils allot municipal funds 
varying from 40-60 per cent of the expenses. In one city 
the total deficit of the budget is paid out of local tax money 
by the municipal council. In general, the financing of the 
running expenses of kindergartens in urban districts is no 
great problem. In rural districts, however, the lack of 
kindergartens is, to a certain degree, due to financial 
difficulties. Either central or local s nap ue concerning 
financing of kindergartens may, therefore, be of great help 
in developing new institutions. 


Primary schools 


In 1954 the Ministry of Education submitted to Parliament 
a recommendation which, among other things, pointed out 
ways to strengthen primary education in rural areas. Some 
of these recommendations have already been adopted as 
law by Parliament. 

In accordance with the new regulations the local school 
boards are developing a better primary education for all 
children of compulsory school age. To mention an example, 
a fourth school day is being introduced in municipalities 


where the children go to school every other day. Auxiliary 
teaching is arranged for children who have difficulty in 
following ordinary classes. Pursuant to the recently estab- 
lished regulations it is now the duty of the local school 
board to introduce such additional teaching wherever it is 
needed. 

The scheme for strengthening primary education also 
includes an extension of the school year in municipalities 
where children are taught every other day. The law pre- 
scribes the maximum school year possible within the frame 
of the every other day school system. 

On the basis of the recommendation mentioned above, 
Parliament also adopted a law concerning experiments in 
schools with a view to developing a school system by means 
of which compulsory schooling may be extended for two 
additional years for all children likely to benefit. Such 
experiments are now being initiated by the State Council 
on Experiments in Schools, and are also to be supervised 
by the same council. For the time being three such experi- 
ments are in operation, and more are planned for the next 
school year. 

Besides these experiments aimed at a new structural 
expansion of compulsory education, others with methodo- 
logical and didactic aims are being put into operation. 
Mention should also be made of an experiment in the 
teaching of English as the first foreign language. In ac- 
cordance with the ordinary curriculum now in force the 
teaching of English starts in the sixth grade of the primary 
school. At the beginning of the present school year (1956/ 
1957) experimental classes were set up to begin the teaching 
of English in the fifth grade. 

Generally speaking the problem in primary education is 
to strengthen teaching, especially in primary schools in 
rural areas, with a view to obtaining a solid foundation 
upon which a two-year extension of compulsory education 
can be based. At present (1956) it is too early to draw any 
conclusions on the experiments made or planned so far. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Norway. Central Bureau of Statistics. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment at all levels in public schools and in some private 


secondary schools totalled 531,000 pupils, which repre- 
sented about 15.5 per cent of the total population. This 
does not include some 4,000 adults attending folk high 
schools. Primary schools reported a total enrolment of 
426,000 or more than 80 per cent of the school-going 
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population. Another 18 per cent were in secondary and 
vocational schools; more than 1 per cent were in institutions 
of higher education and the remainder, less than 1 per cent, 
were in special schools for handicapped and maladjusted 
children. The proportion of female students was 49 per cent 
in the primary schools; about 40 per cent in secondary and 
vocational schools; and more than 24 per cent in institutions 


of higher education. 


The teacher training colleges at both secondary and higher 
level had a total enrolment of more than 3,000 students, 


there was a gradual decrease in 


1945. From 1946, however, 
in 1954, it surpassed the p 
cent. This was partly due 
year of continued primary schoolin 
compulsory in all districts. 
the pupil-teacher ratio in 


1954 it was 28, as compare 


9f whom 56 per cent were girls. The full-time teaching staff 


in primary schools amounted to more than 15,000, the 
proportion of women being 45 per cent and the number 
of pupils per teacher 28. In secondary and vocational 
institutions there were about 3,000 teachers, with a pro- 
portion of 19 per cent women in general secondary schools. 
In institutions of university level approximately 6 per cent 


of the teachers were women. 


Between 1950 and 1954 total enrolment increased at all 
levels: in primary schools by 24 per cent, in secondary and 
vocational by about 19 per cent, in institutions of university 


level by nearly 10 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Expenditure on Education. 
in 1952/53 (fiscal year b 
million kroner; this w 
and represented 3.2 
income for that year. 
came from local authorities, 
Government and the remain 
Excluding capital expenditur 


follows: 61 per cen! 
secondary and vocational education, 
education, 2 per cent for teacher tra: 


to the inau; 


Of the total a: 


n 70 and 73. 


enrolment from 1930 Łe 
there was a steady increase util, 
eak enrolment of 1930 by 4 pex 
guration of an cigh EB 
g» which is not yet 
During the period underrevics«-2 
general showed a decrease, Ж ЖЕ 
d with 37 in 1930. Related ro 
the estimated child population 5—14 years old, the ргіпаз 7 
enrolment ratio averaged betwee 


Total expenditure for educatiox2 
egins 1 July) amounted to 54.2 
as about 163 kroner per inhabitaxact- 
per cent of the estimated national 
mount about 53 per сег» 
39 per cent from the Centrza d 
der from regional authorities - 
e of approximately 103 millio xæ 
kroner, current expenditure was distributed roughly as 
t for primary education, 23 per cent fox 
9 per cent for highex- 
ining, 2 per cent fox 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives data relating to special education, 2 per cent for adult education and 1 pex 
public primary schools since 1930. It may be seen that cent for central administration, (See Table 3.) 
1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti, School ember ot 
rgo dO uc meer year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public primary schools : E e а A 1954/55 5331 13 800 6 333 400 545 195 306 
Public higher primary (continuation) schools 1954/55 1405 1599 556 25 741 14 010 
TOUR, га ee, eee He . 1954/55 6736 115399 16889 426 286 209316 
wo 1953/54 6811 114 683 16 546 404 666 198 883 
^ 1952/53 6 845 115 148 16270 380 215 187 413 
. 1951/52 6815 113 445 15 860 359 725 177 841 
” . 1950/51 6 865 113 123 Dn 342 659 ... 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools, Realskoler — — . , z^ 1954/55 333 213 16 498 
lic secondary schools, Gymnas . | | | lo) o? 1954/53 } 21 12,119 526 Baan 5501 
S E . " " rem Е етра 1954/55 291 22779 1526 246 505 321999 
” 1953/54 292 22743 2504 243 758 220 620 
y 1952/53 279 22 564 2487 240 296 *19 032 
” . 1951/52 281 *2 482 2473 238 319 317 861 
ASMA ov S ` < . . w. bw А š . . 1950/51 259 32 328 2451 232 844 315525 
=. 


Note. Data refer to public schools only, unless otherwise indicated, 


1. Not including part-time teachers, who numbered in 1954/55, 2,815 
(F. 1,899). 
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2. Not including part- 


(F. 359). 


3. Including pupils in some private schools. 


time teachers, who numbered in 1954/55, 980 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Нл E A 
ee aed Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public agricultural schools . . ced die D eer, 1954/55 64 4361 ... 2529 191 
Public workshop and apprenticeship schools vak ae e ENSIS 1954/35 160 4559 Don 12 458 1556 
Public technical schools and institutes Jupes < 1954/55 13 4166 Se 4 698 36 
Public arts and handicraft schools . . . . . . | 1954/55 40 4152 ... 2 092 1290 
Public merchant navy schools — . cr je 1954/55 49 4206 ... 4019 54 
Public commercial schools and schools of administration pes 1954/55 95 4328 S 312 033 26264 
Public domestic science schools. . А Е: 1954/55 62 #220 E 2 908 2 908 
Public schools of nursing . SO aq кщ, A 1954/55 29 499 T 2848 2 163 
Public other рана schools . AA icr r T 1954/55 14 450 Mp 3949 ... 
Total . Sess рири 06: +: 1954/55 526 42141 as 347534 15062 
qvo fe e I MET LL Er rM 1953/54 529 41 980 aus 246 210 » 214 513 
Г es San Sa ee es 2 1952/53 508 *1 862 des 243 884 » +14 010 
” o tg rer piel, Spe spon kta т АРБА 1951/52 #493 4*1 900 ... з 46 452 ... 
^" . . 5 1950/51 *490 4*1 920 242 з 646 246 
Teacher training 
Public teachers’ training colleges 
Total. . Sayre y ate A 1954/55 13 317 92 2194 1103 
AN 1953/54 12 271 74 1965 972 
1952/53 11 241 63 1936 908 
” 1951/52 11 263 78 1896 897 
” 1950/51 10 242 70 1832 902 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public training colleges for Dc teachers WE Мү Е: 1954/55 y 148 5 1003 708 
State college for teachers — . bray s 1954/55 1 8 — 57 11 
Total. . «EEA "Са ел Сы c E D 1954/55 8 156 “+ 1060 719 
hast ka cn Ai ter AS alea P wa, A 1953/54 8 170 bina 1038 ... 
Y oes 7; Sic? mole aaa q ORE 1952/53 8 156 946 
wap Ue iy ЙОН. Sy vse peril. X: ы 1951/52 I o 60 
no Wi; cuc ym stik] ans aee | uin 1950/51 1 e 39 
General and technical 
Public universities . — . E REE, 1954/55 2 439 33 3 696 817 
Public higher professional Т АРТРИТ голта TE 1954/55 5 328 12 1 890 109 
Private A UE еше (с мн Е A 1954/55 1 9 — 90 5 
Total . nae Ey. пиу аЬ 1954/55 8 776 45 5676 931 
ска Сайы PO e УЫЗ: a Me DA 1953/54 8 190 46 5448 838 
wa ar Tis Gre ES ET o A ЧЕ 1952/53 8 767 47 7671 974 
fee Ww VO PPS eee, LL aa 1951/52 8 686 33 6 032 
ТОЕ Pn E oil ааа + с 1950/51 8 707 38 7077 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children Үрү el 1954/55 25 172 78 1368 514 
Schools for 2 EY COEM cat A 1954/55 8 38 18 223 93 
Total. . iW ТОР ТА M rn regi 1954/55 33 210 96 1591 607 
AE PE ir ORES WE. “РД: 1953/54 33 206 104 1501 596 
уу Хх» bas < l iay. wisst Dub ansa d 1952/53 34 217 106 1518 565 
Р ШИЕ ИРИ Ñ eN a how Aw A aras - i 1951/52 33 209 106 1472 553 
р! Y gn Mirari nico Sewer Mia: the osi atro 1950/51 31 271 127 1717 623 
Adult 
igh school: 
IER ч de ° OB nl CI ome ete eo желк мус 1954/55 70 463 191 4015 2 487 
<А тее SEDIT К эз. ИС 1953/54 14 499 201 4141 2 604 
лаа а ИЕ ИО eM oe. 1952/53 15 498 202 4199 2 585 
+ c a TIA IR ар е 1951/52 11 502 198 4032 2524 
1950/51 560 227 4 733 2 934 


6. Not including data on schools of handicraft. 
7. State college only. 


4, Not including part- -time teachers, whose total number in all vocational 


schools in 1954/55 was 4,487. 
5, Not including students in ‘other professional schools’. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusuic Primary Scuoors: 


Estimated 
iras | I 
(thousands) ratio 
1930 ue 
Rd IER 399 568 70 
1934 ie 
1935 d 
Be i: 355 490 72 
1939 2 
1940 A 
1942 307 437 70 
Du š: 
1945 > 
ПУН i 308 421 73 
1949 Y: 331911 
342 659 
383 522 73 


1, Includes the continuation schools (framhaldsskole) regulated by the Act passed in 1946. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952/53 (in thousand kroner) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total жа 
Central Government Regional authorities Local authorities 
Total expenditure.. . | | _ Been 5 541 200 212 000 44 500 284 700 
A. Current expenditure 5. , | 438 400 206 800 31200 200 400 
Central administration о ИЗТРИ? 4800 1600 200 3000 
Primary education Ку na ek ЕР АШ, 1. 269 600 104 100 20 100 145 400 
Secondary education . | ` Zu x 51 700 16 900 — 34 800 
Vocational education . > | | ! EM 50 700 25 100 8 700 16 300 
Teacher traini AR IU сыл EK 8 300 6700 700 900 
Higher education T A esl ч-т 38 800 38 800 — — 
Special education.. . | | | Í "d <+ 7600 7200 400 > 
Adult education » AEG es £A oL 6 900 5 800 1100 == 
В. Capital expenditure. . . 2 |, 102 800 5 200 13 300 84 300 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 82,439,000. 

Total area: 364,797 square miles; 944,824 square kilometres. 
Population density: 226 per square mile; 87 per square kilometre. 
Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1951 census): 86.5 per cent. 
National income (1953 estimate): 18,156 million rupees. 

Official exchange rate: 1 rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


The present system of education in Pakistan is a legacy of 
the British Administration in undivided India. 

The development of primary education under British rule 
passed through several phases. The first period, 1813-90, 
was one of neglect, when the East India Company, while 
accepting the responsibility for the education of the Indian 
people, did practically nothing beyond spending the sum 
of Rs.100,000 per year—and that was paid for secondary 
education through the medium of English. The second 
period, 1890-1918, was marked by a rising tide of opinion 
in favour of primary and compulsory education, which 
culminated in the provision of a fairly large grant for 
primary education during 1898-1905 and an unprecedented 
expansion of primary education. The third period, 1918-47, 
was one of experimental Indianization of educational 
services and the transfer of the education departments to 
popular control In 1921, the provinces assumed the 
responsibility for education in their respective areas and 
in 1937 they were given full planning and financial responsi- 
bility. All the provinces, consequently, placed a law for 
compulsory education on their statute books, although it 
was permissive rather than binding; the actual adminis- 
tration of primary education was transferred to local bodies 
called district school boards. 

With the achievement of an independent status on 
14 August 1947, there was a public demand in Pakistan 
that the old system of education should be overhauled and 
reorientated to suit the ideals and aspirations of the people. 
The Central Government, accordingly, in 1947, called the 
Pakistan Educational Conference, which laid down the 
broad objectives: universal free and compulsory education 
for all children between 6 and 1l years, to be gradually 
extended to cover children up to 14 years; the educational 
system to be inspired by Islamic ideology and to emphasize 
among many of its characteristics, the virtues of universal 
brotherhood, tolerance and justice. 

'The various provinces, viz. West Punjab, Sind, East 
Bengal, North-West Frontier Province, ete., thereupon 
established strong committees to examine the present 
system and to recommend measures to achieve the objec- 
tives stated above. East Bengal adopted a 10-year scheme 


1. Excluding Kashmir—Jammu, Gilgit, Balstitan, Junagadh and 
Manavadar. 


PAKISTAN 


School year: begins January in East Pakistan, April in West 
Pakistan (about 238 days). 


Based on material provided by the Pakistan National Commission 
for Unesco in January 1957. 


to reach the objective of universal free and compulsory 
primary education and assumed direct administration of 
primary education by the Provincial Government. Sind also 
abolished the district boards and set up a Provincial Board 
of Primary Education, as a means of improving the situ- 
ation in compulsory and primary education. The North- 
West Frontier Province also assumed the responsibility of 
administering primary education. West Punjab adopted a 
20-year scheme under which the four-year primary course 
was raised to five years and education in primary schools 
was made free, and a fairly substantial provision was made 
for building new schools each year. All the provinces also 
brought about sweeping changes in several stages in the 
curriculum of primary schools. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 28(b) of the Constitution of Pakistan lays down 
that: ‘The State shall endeavour to remove illiteracy and 
provide free and compulsory education within the minimum 
possible period.’ 

Primary Education in East Pakistan is governed by: 
(a) Bengal, Primary Education Act 1919 as amended in 
1952; (b) Bengal (rural) Primary Education Act of 1930 
as amended by the East Bengal Act, XX of 1951; and (c) 
East Bengal теа XVIII of 1951. 

In West Pakistan, primary education is governed by: 
(a) the Punjab Primary Education Act of 1940; (b) the 
Sind Primary Education Act of 1947; (c) the North-West 
Frontier Province Primary Education Act of 1939; (d) Baha- 
walpur Primary Education Act of 1948. 

In the Federal Area of Karachi, administered by the 
Central Government, primary education is also governed 
by the Sind Primary Education Act of 1947. 


Aims 


The aim of primary education in Pakistan is to remove 
illiteracy at its source. The emphasis in primary education 
is *to aid the child to grow in mind, body and spirit, and 
thus release his capabilities for a constructive life". The 
purpose of primary education, therefore, is not only to 
prepare the child for higher education, but also for life. 
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In practice, for the majority of the children, primary 
education is complete in itself for achieving permanent 
functional literacy, as they leave school after this stage to 
take up a vocation. But a good proportion of primary school 
leavers go on to secondary education, and therefore the 
primary school course is also closely related to the secondary 
school course. 


Compulsory education 


In spite of the existence of provision for compulsory edu- 
cation in the statute book of every province, none of them 
have been able to introduce compulsory schooling in their 
entire area. In selected areas of each province, however, 
free and compulsory schooling has been introduced. Nor is 
the duration of compulsory schooling the same in both the 

rovinces: in East Pakistan, it is five years; in West 
ыр in some parts it is five years and in others onl 
four years. The Ministry of Education, however, in consul- 
tation with the Provincial Departments of Education has 
drawn up a plan of educational development, which re- 
commended a uniform period of five years of compulsory 
schooling as the immediate goal, to be raised to a full eight 
years course later on. 

There has been a very extensive school building pro- 
gramme undertaken in each province, with a view to the 
extension of free and compulsory education to all areas. 
In East Pakistan, 2,500 schools have been opened each year 
since 1951, and it is expected that by 1961 there will be 
compulsory education throughout the whole Province. 
In West Pakistan, the position is different in different 
regions. In the Lahore region, a phased programme for 
setting up new primary schools in places where the demand 


i trac ао sula Уо sds li. l 


is acute has been in operation, and during 1954-55 2,400 
schools with a total capacity for 264,000 pupils were opened 
mostly in rural areas. During the next five years, this region. 
will have new schools accommodating 9,000 children each 
year. In the Hyderabad region, the school building prow 
gramme has been so effective that about three-quarters o 
its area is now under the operation of the Compulsory 
Education Act, and it is expected that within the next 
five years the entire region will be. In the two other regions, 
viz. Peshawar and Quetta-Kalat, the progress is slower, 
owing to special demographic, economic and geographical 
factors, but it is expected that compulsory education can 
be introduced throughout those regions certainly within the 
next 30 years. 

The legal provisions for compulsory education require 
that children should attend school regularly, and fines are 
imposed when persuasive measures with the guardians fail 
to have effect. Under certain conditions children may be 
exempted from attendance at school—such as absence of 
a school within two miles from the residence of the child, 
sickness or permanent disability of the child, provision of 
other instruction approved by the inspector of schools, 
need for children’s services in rural areas during the period 
of sowing and harvesting of crops, etc. In West Pakistan 
attendance is checked by attendance officers. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 813 shows the pattern of educational 
administration at central and provincial level. In each of 
the two provinces (East and West Pakistan) there is an 
elected Minister of Education responsible to the provincial 
legislature. He is assisted by a seeretarial staff working 


CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


1. Minister of Education: member of the 
Central Government responsible for 
co-ordinating educational policy, 
national planning, financial assistance 
to Provinces for capital expenditure, 
national cultural institutions, pro- 
motion of research, study abroad, etc. 

2. Various Advisory Bodies: these bodies 
meet under the chairmanship of the 
Minister. They include: (a) Advisory 
Board of Education, charged with 
advising on policy and national plan- 
ning of general education; (b) Council 
of Technical Education, which has 
similar functions, with regard to 
technical education; (c) Inter-Uni- 
versity Board comprising vice-chan- 
cellors and registrars of universities; 
(d) various ad hoc bodies set up for 
Specific purposes, 

3. Educational Adviser: permanent head 
of the Ministry, with the civil service 
rank of Joint Secretary. 

5. Deputy Educational Adviser (General 
Education): duties include secretary- 
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ship of the Pakistan National Com- 
mission for Unesco, and responsibility 
for cultural exchanges with foreign 
countries. 

7. Under-Secretary: duties include re- 
sponsibility for administrative matters 
relating to scholarships and fellow- 
ships for study abroad. 


13. Superintendent (also 16 and 18 under 


‘Provincial Government”): chief clerk. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


Nore. There are minor differences in 
organization between the two Provinces; 
the diagram shows the basic pattern. 


1. Minister of Education: member of 


Provincial Government responsible 
for the provision and control of edu- 
cation. 


2. Various Advisory Committees: these 


include the permanent textbook com- 
mittee and various ad hoc committees 
that may be established by the 
Minister. 


3. Director of Public Instruction: perma- 


nent head of provincial directorate of 
education. 

4. Board of Intermediate and Secondary 
Education: a body responsible for 
syllabuses of final examinations at 
high schools and intermediate colleges 
(see diagram of school system on page 
815), and for conducting those exami- 
nations, 

6. Assistant Directors: act as deputies for 
the Director in respect of a specific 
branch of administration. In West 
Pakistan there is also a Deputy 
Director who takes precedence over 
the Assistant Directors. 

8. Special Officers: official responsible for 
administration of particular aspects 
of educational system, e.g. physical 
education, curriculum, teacher train- 
ing, ete. 


10. Special Officers: technical advisers on 


administrative matters. 


12. Range Directors or Divisional Inspec- 


tors: officials in charge of major units 
of educational administration (known 
as ‘ranges’ in West Pakistan and 
‘divisions’ in East Pakistan). 
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under the Secretary of Education, who advise him on all 
matters affecting policy. The executive department comes 
under the Director of Public Instruction, who carries out 
government policies and looks after the general adminis- 
tration and organization of the school system. The main 
function of the Ministry of Education of the Central 
Government is to plan, guide and co-ordinate educational 
reconstruction; a central Advisory Board of Education, on 
which the representatives of provincial governments are 
duly represented, assists the Ministry in carrying out this 
function. At the head of the central Ministry there is an 
elected Minister responsible to the central legislature; he is 
assisted by the Educational Adviser, with the necessary staff. 


Supervision and control 


The public and private schools are supervised by inspecting 
staff, who perform the combined duties and functions 
of inspection and administration. Under the Director of 
Public Instruction there are several divisional or range 
inspectors, who are the heads of the inspection staff within 
the division or range. The latter comprise several districts 
coming under district inspectors who are the chief edu- 
cational officers of the districts in regard to rimary edu- 
cation; they carry on the administration t ough their 
subordinate officers such as divisional inspectors, sub- 
inspectors, assistant sub-inspectors, etc., each in charge of 
primary education in his respective jurisdiction. 

The duty of the inspectors at the local level is to see 
how far the actual teachers understand the art of rupes 
and school management, and how far they are careful an 
zealous in performing their duties. They give teachers 
instructions and advice regard to their work and, in general, 
assist them in overcoming difficulties. They also inspect the 
suitability of the building, the sanitary conditions, the 
furniture and apparatus, the arrangement and organization 
of classes, the relations between teachers and pupils, and 
the manner in which accounts and registers are kept. They 
conduct external examinations for primary schools when 
necessary. 

The minimum qualification for the post of inspector in 
the higher categories is a university degree; preference is 
given to those who in addition have receive training in 
education for at least one academic year. The minimum 
qualifications for other inspectors is adequate academic and 
professional qualifications, according to the level of the 
pott. but is in no case lower than matriculation. Inspectors, 

owever, do not receive a specific training for their job and 
are promoted to the posts by virtue of their seniority in 
a particular cadre. They learn their work through the 
process of trial and error, while discharging their duty as 
inspectors. 


Finance 


of primary education out of local cess (taxes) collected from 
the local communities, but over of the entire 
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expenditure on primary education is borne by the Provincia] 
Government from general revenues. Where the adminis. 
tration is left in the hands of local boards, the Provincial 
Government pays substantial grants to the local bodies for 
their expenditure on this account. In some areas, local 
communities provide rent-free accommodation for the 
school and for the teacher, and sometimes allot some land, 
the proceeds from which may be utilized for the purpose 
of books, teaching materials or such other requirements of 
the school. Private institutions are financed from funds 
raised by the controlling bodies from individuals, organi- 
zations or trusts, which are supplemented further by the 

ant-in-aid received from the local government of the 
local board. No fees are charged from pupils in the primary 
schools, whether public or private, though in some pri- 
vately managed schools a nominal tuition fee is levied, 
Pupils attending compulsory schools are supplied with free 
books and teaching materials. In other cases, the parents 
bear the burden of supplying books and stationery, and 
also for transportation to schools when necessary, 

Expenditure on primary education includes: salary of 
the teaching staff; cost of building construction and its 
maintenance; stationery, etc. ; salary of the inspectors and 
their establishment; expenditure on the training of teachers; 
scholarships and stipends; and other sundry items. 

In East Pakistan, primary education in the compulsory 
areas is financed by the Provincial Government, and for 
this an education tax, equivalent to 25 per cent of the Union 
rate from each of the com ulsory Unions, is realized to 
meet the expenditure on the maintenance of the school 
buildings and equipment, while the salary of teachers and 
other staff is met directly from the provincial revenues, In 
West Pakistan, the cost is shared between the Provincial 
Government and the local authority, the former meeting 
three-quarters of the cost. The cost of primary schools in 
non-compulsory areas is met in both the Provinces from 
the education cess realized by the local authority, supple- 
mented by grants from the provincial revenues. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 815. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is little developed at present. There 
are a number of kindergarten or nursery schools run by 
private bodies in urban areas. A few schools have also been 
recently opened in rural areas, financed by the Provincial 
and Central Governments to act as a fillip to private enter- 
prises in this direction. These pre-primary schools fall 
outside the public school system and function as free units 
uncontrolled by any government agency. There is no 
officially prescribed curriculum and the schools follow their 
own programme and methods of teaching. No textbooks are 
laid down for such schools. The officers of the Education 
Department occasionally visit these schools, but only at the 
request of the management. The institutions are financed 
out of fees (which are generally rather high), donations and 
grants. The controlling heads of these institutions are 
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Infant school 


Nore. The accompanying diagram does 
not show regional variations, The total 
duration of a complete school course 
(primary and secondary) is 10 years in 
all provinces except Sind (11 years). 


art and craft school: equivalent of indus- 
trial school. 


Primary school 


ТЕТ 


Intermediate college 


High school 


Middle school 


Technical school 


GLOSSARY 


high school: general secondary school. 

industrial school: vocational training 
school. 

infant school: pre-primary school. 

intermediate college: non-degree-granting 
college providing the first stage of 
higher education. 

middle school: lower general secondary 


Normal school 


Industrial school 


Art and craft school 


normal school: teacher training college. 
technical school: vocational secondary 
school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University and degree-granting col- 


school. 


leges. 


generally lay instructors, who sometimes have received 
education in British and American institutions. They are 
assisted in their work by teachers who have been locally 
trained in institutions for the training of kindergarten 
teachers, which are also privately managed. The teaching 
methods are largely the teachers’ own improvised methods 
developed in the light of their training and experience. The 
‘play way’ and the ‘activity’ methods are the most popular 
devices followed. Most of the equipment and play material 
used in these schools is produced locally, but some schools 
also procure teaching materials from abroad to supplement 
local materials. Children between 3 and 5 years of age are 
taught in these institutions. 


Primary schools 


The primary course extends over five years (6-11 years) 
from Class Í to Class V, both in urban and rural areas, and 


is articulated with the middle and high school courses, 
forming thereby a part of a 10-year single track system. 
The position is slightly different in the Hyderabad region 
of West Pakistan, which has a complete self-contained 
seven-year course consisting of four years' lower and three 
years' upper primary course; primary pupils are transferred 
to the secondary schools any time after they complete the 
lower primary course. 

The primary schools are classified as government (public) 
and private schools. They are also distinguished in some 
areas of West Pakistan on the basis of sex and are operated 
separately as boys’ schools and girls’ schools. The private 
schools have to seek recognition of the Department of 
Education, and are registered on condition that they main- 
tain a good standard of education and remain open to 
supervision and inspection by the officers of the Education 
Department. They are required to follow the curriculum 
and textbooks approved by the Department, to appoint 
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properly qualified staff, and to observe the rules laid down 
in the educational codes applicable to them. The Depart- 
ment, in turn, gives grant-in-aid to private schools. A few 
special institutions exist for physically handicapped children, 
but they are maintained by private individuals or organi- 
zations who receive very liberal grants from the Govern- 
ment. 

There is a specific provision in the educational code 
regarding size of classes, which restricts admission to the 
maximum roll in a class to 40. But under the growing 
pressure of admissions no such limits are at present observed. 
The only consideration which counts with the school 
authorities is the physical restriction of space. Over- 
crowding is particularly serious in the urban schools. 

The curriculum of the primary course, which is prescribed 

by the Department of Education, is the same both for 
rural and urban schools. The subjects taught are the same 
for both the provinces, instruction being through the 
medium of mother tongue or the regional languages, but 
there are slight variations in emphasis on the different 
subjects. The total number of working days in a year is 
about 238 days. The teacher works six hours a day, with 
a recess of half an hour in the middle of the day. Friday 
is a full holiday. The number of hours per week is slightly 
different in the two provinces. In East Pakistan, for Class I, 
it is 15} hours, for Class II 174 hours, for Class III 20 hours, 
for Class IV 204 hours, and for Class V 21 hours. There are 
some schools which are run on double shifts and then the 
number of hours per class is slightly less, i.e. 153 hours for 
Class I, 174 for Class II, 18 hours for Class III, 18 hours 
for Class IV, and 18 hours for Class V. The subjects taught 
are reading and writing of mother tongue, arithmetic, 
social studies (history, geography and civics), elements of 
science (including health care), art and craft, religious 
instruction, and physical training, games and music. There 
is a prescribed time-table for each class, but schools 
emphasizing the active method of teaching do not rigidly 
follow it. The school academic year in East Pakistan begins 
in January, but in West Pakistan at the beginning of April 
except in the Quetta region where it is also J; anuary. No 
homework is assigned for pupils in Class I and II, and for 
those in Classes III to V it does not exceed one hour. 

A large number of primary schools, particularly in West 
Pakistan, are single-teacher schools; in some cases two- 
teacher schools. They are mostly in rural, sparsely popu- 
lated, areas. These schools follow the same curriculum and 
textbooks and school time-table, but the teachers have not 
been trained in the technique of multiple class teaching. 
In many such schools, teachers have not received any kind 
of professional training, hence the quality of education in 
such schools is much lower than in the full primary schools. 
. There is a good deal of wastage from retardation. This 
is due to the scarcity of books and materials and, above 
a the era m system of examination which tests and 

axes memory. The rate of retardation is particularly high 
in Class I id Class V. p ey: 

Curricula are prescribed and sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment periodically. In framing them, two aspects are mainly 
taken into consideration—the well-being of the children 
whose education is being planned, and the well-being of 
the people among whom the children will live. The aim is 
a full development of the child’s physical, intellectual, moral 
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and aesthetic potentialities and his power for social adjust- 
ment in situations demanding ability to deal with his 
environment. Teaching is entirely through the medium of. 
the mother tongue. The teachers have complete freedom 
as to methods of teaching. Promotion is made from class 
to class on the results of the annual examination held at 
the close of the academic year. A school-leaving certificate 
is granted to the student after the completion of primary 
education. A public examination, called the primary final 
scholarship examination, is held in East Pakistan at the 
end of Class V each year for awarding scholarships to the 
successful candiates. In West Pakistan, the annual exami- 
nation for each class is not always conducted by the school as 
in East Pakistan, but sometimes by an inspector of schools, 


Teaching staff. Primary teachers employed in the schools 
controlled by the Education Department or the local board 
are governed as regards their conditions of service, salary, 
pension, leave and provident fund by the provincial civil 
service rules, They enjoy security of tenure and are entitled 
to the right of appeal in matters of promotion or punish- 
ment. They are transferable within the district of their 
recruitment, but ordinarily work near their homes, A 
married couple is generally posted together. Free medical 
service is provided. The appointment of teachers paid by 
the Education Department is made by the district inspector 
of schools on the recommendation of his subordinate 
inspectors. Teachers employed by local boards are appointed 
by the president of the board on the written recommen 
dation of the district inspector of schools. The transfer of 
teachers from one school to another is made by the 
authorities concerned. Teachers are liable to retire at the 
age of 60. There are three categories of teachers: unqualified 
teachers, qualified teachers and trained teachers in West 
Pakistan, and untrained matriculates, trained non-matricu- 
lates and trained matriculates in East Pakistan. Scales of 
pay for the three categories are different, with premiums 
for teachers who are better qualified. In East Pakistan, 
again within the three categories, the scales of pay for those 
employed by the Education Department is higher than 
those employed by the local boards. 

Primary teachers are trained at the government training 
institutions. They are either government employees on 
terms of full salary and allowances, or are granted a 
monthly stipend for the period of their training. Their 
selection for admission to the normal schools or primary 
training institutes, as they are called in East Pakistan, is 
on a competitive basis through an entrance test. In West 
Pakistan, the minimum qualifications for entry to normal 
schools range from study up to the final class of the middle 
school to the final class of the high school. In East Pakistan, 
the minimum qualification is matriculation. There are a 
large number of untrained teachers, who are being put 
through refresher courses. The curriculum of primary 
teacher training institutions is partly theoretical and partly 
practical. In normal schools it lasts for two years and in the 
primary teacher training institutes for one year. The 
subjects of study include educational psychology, principles 
of teaching, school organization and discipline, history o! 
education, teaching methods, physical training and some 
core subjects. The staff of the teacher training institutions 
consists largely of trained graduates. Untrained graduates 
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are also employed, owing to the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel. Teacher training institutions are however being 
rapidly opened and in East Pakistan, at present, 3,600 
teachers are being trained each year. In East Pakistan, 
there is also a special institution for the training of teachers 
for the primary teacher training institutes. 


Welfare services 


There is no organized system whereby school welfare 
services are made available to primary school children, nor 
does any systematic service for the physical check up of 
the school children exist. But, in urban areas, school 
children—especially those in public schools—are periodi- 
cally examined, usually once every year by a doctor. There 
is no special provision for the treatment of school children, 
and they have to go to the local hospitals or clinics available 
for the general public. No facilities exist for the provision 
of free or even subsidized school meals, although in a few 
urban private schools, school meals are provided to the 
children against payment. No free or even subsidized 
transportation facilities are provided, though again some 
private schools, in urban areas, lay on such service for those 
who can pay for it. There is, however, a growing demand 
from the public that these facilities should be provided 
either free of charge or at least on a subsidized basis, and 
Provincial Governments are considering the possibility. 

The importance of health and hygiene is emphasized in 
the school through formal lessons and practical demon- 
strations by teachers and inspectors and, occasionally, by 
doctors and nurses. Physical training is also available in 
the form of drill, games and other exercises in all public 
schools, and some of the more prosperous private schools. 
Scouting and guiding are encouraged and arranged in many 
schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most difficult problem which the administration is faced 
with in regard to primary education is lack of funds to open 
urgently needed new schools, equip them, and provide 
qualified teachers for existing and future schools. Both the 
Central and the Provincial Governments are alive to this 
problem and are straining their resources to the limit to 
open as many schools as possible, to improve and equip 
properly the existing schools and to expand facilities for the 
training of teachers. 

"There is astrong feeling in the country that the curriculum 
and syllabuses for the primary school are not suited to the 
needs and ability of the children and the aspirations of the 
country. The Government of Pakistan is fully alive to this 
problem and, with the assistance of Unesco, in 1956 


organized a regional seminar on primary school curriculum. 
The recommendations ofthe seminar are now being examined 
in detail by the Provincial Governments with a view to 
their implementation. 

Administration is also faced with the serious problem of 
wastage in primary schools, owing to retardation and pre- 
mature leaving of school in non-compulsory education 
areas. It is felt that this is primarily due to the present 
system of examinations but partly to the unsuitable 
curriculum and the method of teaching. The authorities 
are therefore trying to devise a more scientific method of 
evaluation and also to educate the teachers in the active 
method of teaching, both by revising the curriculum of the 
teacher training institutions and by providing in-service 
training through short refresher courses and through school 
серны 

dministration is also alive to the problem of supervision 
and inspection, since the school inspectors, at present, too 
often act as fault-finders rather than guides and advisers. 
This is partly due to the absence of any special training 
for inspectors and educational administrators. Plans are 
accordingly being drawn up, with the assistance of the 
Ford Foundation, to set up training courses for educational 
administrators, school inspectors and headmasters and 
senior teachers of secondary schools. 

There is a public demand that textbooks and other 
materials necessary for primary school children should be 
provided free of cost, as parents, particularly in the rural 
areas, cannot afford to pay for them. Provincial Govern- 
ments fully agree with the demand and are making efforts 
to meet it in gradual stages. Pupils in compulsory areas are 
now being provided with books and stationery and many 
schools in non-compulsory areas have been brought under 
this system, but there is still a big leeway to make up to 
cover all primary schools. 

Lastly, there is the problem of attracting suitable people 
to the teaching profession—the salary of primary school 
teachers is much too low as compared with that of other 
professions. A good deal has been done by the Adminis- 
tration in recent years, but the situation is still very 
unsatisfactory. The question of further increase in the 
scales of pay of primary school teachers has been examined 
by the Provincial Governments and it is expected that some- 
thing will be done to improve the situation in the near future. 

To tackle these various problems, the Central Govern- 
ment, in consultation with the Provincial Governments, 
has drawn up a five-year plan, nearly complete. Under this 
plan a substantial sum will be contributed by the Central 
Government towards the cost of capital expenditure, ete. 
Provincial Governments have also agreed to increase their 
education budget to meet the additional recurring ex- 
penditure as envisaged in the five-year plan. It is expected 
that this plan will go into full operation from 1957. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Pakistan, Education Division: Six-year national 

lan of educational development for Pakistan, Part I, 1952; 
Binat Board: The first five-year plan, 1955-60 (draft), 
Vol. II, 1956; Ministry of Economic Affairs: Progress of 
Economic Development in Pakistan. 


Statistical summary, 1950 and 1953. Data for school sta- 
tistics are available for the years 1950 and 1953 only and 
these are incomplete. It is not possible to state the total 
enrolment at all levels for either of these years. However, 
it may be noted that enrolment in primary schools in 1953 
had increased by about 54 per cent as compared with 1950. 


In the latter year girls made up about 8 per cent of the 
enrolment in general secondary schools; about 14 per cent 
in teacher training schools (secondary and higher levels); 
and nearly 4 per cent in universities and colleges at higher 
level. The average pupil-teacher ratio in primary schools in 
1950 was 36. (See Table.) 


Expenditure on education. Data for expenditure incurred on 
education is incomplete. In 1954/55 an amount of 98.1 
million rupees was contributed by the Central and Pro- 
vincial Governments. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of instituti School Number of 
evel of education ype of institution chool year | ионын "Ed Жы a Tes 
Primary 
Primary schools 
Total. . 1953/54 41651 ... ... 4 962 000 ... 
= 1950/51 40 295 88 697 4982 3 212 300 ... 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools 
pS ced hye vibe es xl Y гота quur 1953/54 5551 ... ... 1171 000 D 
Sopas metes eo O М 1 5 Б А š Я 1950/51 6 486 43 823 3105 1164100 97 700 
Vocational 
Vocational schools 
U A E Wer e AS PRY ne BR (ifs 1933/54. ... owe Vae ... ... 
A AL ES ANM DAE RE 1950/51 17 iy) Sn 3065 Ке 
Teacher training 
Primary teacher training schools 
Hoa AN VAIO a ul аш, n ААА 1953/54 99 1500 sos 
Br aa mace peit ON ANTE 1950/51 125 6 145 616 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Borsa ded cia гёре 
Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Teacher training 
дедд teacher training schools 
Total . А жа, Е, * stat? 1953/54 22 ... ... 1500 m 
` 1950/51 11 785 276 
General and technical 
ESC CEA REMESAS уема oa en Aa 1953/54 6 2n А 
Non-professional colleges: у; | 1953/54 132 id 
"Total 29. oos “feats al a ai A etd 1953/54 138 . ... 
ih eee ha NOME . С а eak wi y git le 1950/51 198 2671 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 910,000. 

Total area: 28,753 square miles; 74,470 square kilometres, 

Population density: 32 per square mile; 12 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census) 25.4, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
30.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The National Constitution promulgated on the achievement 
of independence in 1903 provided for free and compulsory 
primary education and laid adequate foundations for the 
entire structure of national education. Detailed regulations 
in implementation of the educational provisions of the 
Constitutions of 1903, 1941 and 1946—that currently in 
force—have been prescribed by corresponding Organic 
Laws of Education. 

From the outset education has been a primary commit- 
ment of the State and a high percentage of the national 
revenue has been set aside for it in every budget. 

The earliest primary education curricula and programmes 
were worked out in 1911, revised in 1926 and were retained 
up to 1953. They were of the traditional, ex cathedra, passive 
type, and the textbooks were not of a high standard. The 
1953 curricula represent a first attempt at the general 
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National income (1954 estimate): 219.5 million balboas, 
Official exchange rate: 1 balboa = 1.00 U.S. dollar. 
School year: from 2 May to early February. 


Revised by the Permanent Delegate of Panama to Unesco in 
July 1956. 


introduction throughout the country of activity methods. 
The number of assignments was reduced and for each one 
the essential minimum targets were indicated and activities 
suggested. For the current school year, which began in May 
1956, the Technical Department of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation published certain amendments to the 1953 pro- 
gramme which experience had shown to be necessary. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Education is dealt with in the following Articles of the 
Constitution of 10 March 1946: 

‘It is a fundamental duty of the State to subserve 
national education in all its aspects—intellectual, moral, 
civic and physical. Education in Panama is to be inspired 
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by democratic principles and by the ideals of national 
progress and human fellowship.’ (Article 77.) 

“Primary education is compulsory. Public kindergarten, 
primary, and secondary schooling at all levels and of all 
types shall be free of charge. “Free” kindergarten and 
primary education includes an undertaking by the State 
to provide pupils with all school supplies necessary for their 
studies. The fact that secondary education is free of charge 
shall not preclude the fixing of an enrolment fee.’ (Article 
78. 

“Freedom of teaching is guaranteed. The State shall, 
nevertheless, be entitled to intervene in private educational 
establishments to secure the attainment of the cultural aims 
of the nation and society and the better intellectual, moral, 
civic and physical education of the pupils.’ (Article 79.) 

‘No educational establishment shall be entitled to refuse 
admission to a pupil on the grounds of his parents’ or 
guardians’ irregular union or on grounds of class, race, or 
political affiliations. Violation of this rule by a private 
establishment shall entail the loss of its subsidy, if any, 
from public funds, withdrawal of the faculty, if any, 
according State recognition to its diplomas and certificates 
and, in the event of contumacy, loss of the right to continue 
teaching.’ (Article 80.) 

‘The teaching of Panamanian history and civics shall 
invariably be given by teachers of Panamanian nationality. 
Teaching shall not be carried on in a foreign language in 
any private educational establishment without authority 
from the Ministry of Education to be granted on substan- 
tiated grounds of public interest. The curricula of private 
primary schools shall conform to those of public establish- 
ments, but permits may be granted for the introduction 
of additional courses in any language. The inclusion of 
Panamanian history and geography and of civics in the 
secondary education curricula of private schools shall be 
compulsory.’ (Article 81.) 

‘The requisite incentives for the publication of Pana- 
manian school books and the standards qualifying the same 
for official adoption shall be prescribed by law.’ (Article 83.) 

“The expenditure on education shall have priority over 
all other. The Organic Law of Education will prescribe the 
proportion of the revenue to be set aside for this service.’ 
(Article 84.) 

"The only recognized academic and professional qualifi- 
cations shall be those granted by the State or granted State 
recognition as provided by law." (Article 85.) 

"The State shall promote the establishment of special 
technical schools for the trades and professions, agriculture 
and stock farming and commerce, adjusted to the particular 
needs of Panama. Legislation shall be introduced estab- 
lishing, from the primary school level upwards, vocational 
guidance services to enable the aptitudes and capacities 
of pupils to be brought to light and individuals to be guided 
to maximum personal fulfilment and social usefulness.’ 
(Article 89.) 

“The State shall promote by all practicable means the 
pursuit of culture among the masses and shall maintain a 
scheme of free extension courses for adults for the preven- 

tion and elimination of illiteracy and for the instruction of 
the working classes in practical skills,’ (Article 90.) 

‘Legislation shall be passed setting up a Department of 
Physical Culture to be responsible for the propagation of 
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this activity in teaching institutions and in the communie Y- ” 
(Article 91.) 

‘In addition to the general objects of national cutar => 
schools for country folk and aborigines shall further sew v € 
the following ends: (a) inculcation of awareness of the 
duties, rights, dignity and opportunities of the Panamant zax* 
citizen; (b) creation of a predilection for country life >Y 
objective teaching of the practical rudiments essential for 
secure, healthy and seemly living in that environment, a xa d 
(c) carrying into the homes of peasants and aborigines the 
influence of educational and welfare measures calculated + 
raise their moral, cultural and social level.' (Article 96.) 


Aims 


Panamanian education is directed, at all levels, to mectizage 
the economic, health, civic, cultural and moral needs of the 
community. 

Primary education is intended to assist and guide the 
child's complete development and afford him the minimu xxx 
practical experience calculated to make him a usefwal 
citizen in a civilized community. Primary education is = 
function of the State which has a fundamental duty to fora 
the sense of nationality and impart an essentially dem ©- 
cratic pattern to society. 


Compulsory education 


Under the terms of the Organic Law of Education (No. 47 
of 24 September 1946), primary education is free aadi 
compulsory (Article 41). 

Attendance is compulsory for all minors of school age 
i.e. from the age of 7 to 15 (Article 45). Primary educatioxa 
covers a period of six years. Enough schools to cater fox 
the education of children of school age are to be maintaine<& 
in every district, the State being bound to open a всһо«» 
for every area where there is a child population of not less 
than twenty-five within a radius of not less than two 
kilometres. No child below the age of 15 may undertake 
paid employment or any other activity of such a nature as 
to deprive him of his right of regular school attendance. Гаж 
practice, children end their schooling on completion of the 
course available in their local primary school. A large 
percentage of small communities have one or two teachers 
only and, as single-teacher techniques have not beexx» 
developed, schooling is available up to third grade ошу” 
Unless they are exceptionally intelligent, peasant childrexx 
lack both the means and the incentive to travel to othea- 
centres to continue the course, material and cultural povert~ 
serving as a bar to further education. The dull child goes 
through the same series of syllabuses again and again ending 
up in a middle grade at the age of 15 when he gives up» 
school in discouragement. Secondary schools are available 
in only 17 localities and attendance at them is optional. 

Parents or guardians contravening the provisions of the 
law (on school attendance) are liable to a fine of 10 centesi~ 
mos! for each day of non-attendance by the child. Fines 
are imposed by provincial inspectors at the instance of heal 
teachers and are levied by municipal tresurers; if a fine 
remains unpaid eight days after notification, the offender- 


1. 100 centesimos = 1 balboa. 
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is imprisoned in lieu by the mayor or corregidor. For the 
implementation of these provisions, education authorities 
are directed to the social workers who form part of the 
education organization. However it is most uncommon for 
these measures of compulsion to be actually used, as 
parents send their children to school whenever there is one 
within reach. In the coffee growing districts, where the 
harvest falls in normal term time, dates of terms are 
adjusted to avoid non-attendance by children. 

Attendance rolls are maintained for schools by their head 
teachers and for school districts by the inspectors in charge. 
Although no grounds for exception are mentioned in the 
law, obviously children living too far away and sick children 
are exempted, in practice, from attendance at classes. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 822 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Panama. 


Finance 


The educational programme carried out by the State is the 
responsibility of the Ministry of Education and is chargeable 
to that Ministry’s budget. When educational programmes are 
conducted in institutions coming under some other Ministry, 
educational staff are subordinate to the heads of these in- 
stitutions except in the discharge of their teaching duties. 

Schools for Indians were formerly under the Ministry of 
Home Affairs and Justice, but are now controlled by the 
Ministry of Education and today the former Ministry 
retains only the reform schools and a school attached to 
the juvenile court, for young people on remand. Children’s 
homes, whether publicly administered or grant-aided, are 
under the Ministry of Labour, Public Health and Welfare 
and the Escuela Nacional de Divisa (a school which provides 
theoretical and practical training for the secondary school 
baccalaureate in agriculture) is under the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Trade. 

Public primary education is supported by appropriations 
in the national budget, and its resources also include 20 per 
cent of municipal revenues; in about half-a-dozen large 
centres this amounts to an appreciable sum. Private 
primary schools not only never receive a grant in aid, but 
are obliged to make available a proportion of free places 
allocated by the director of private schools with a view to 
making these schools democratic. Occasionally a private 
school is given a building site by the Government and 
building loans are available from the social security fund. 

In public primary schools no enrolment fee is payable. 
Books and standard school supplies are provided by the 
inspectorate from national and municipal funds, and 
parents’ clubs or individual parents rovide loudspeakers 
and any school supplies not considered as a standard issue. 
In private schools the parents purchase books, supplies and 
uniforms and pay a monthly tuition fee. 


Supervision and control 


For educational purposes, Panama is divided into terri- 
torial units known as school provinces, their numbers to 
be fixed by executive decree. Over each school province are 


an inspector of education and as many assistant inspectors 
as appropriate for the numbers of teachers to be supervised 
and the available travel facilities. Inspectors of education 
come directly under the Ministry and are in charge of the 
assistant inspectors, head teachers, and teachers of their 
provinces. Inspectors and assistant inspectors of education 
are responsible for the technical guidance and sound 
administration of the schools, their principal function being 
to co-operate actively with head teachers and teachers in 
guiding teaching and supervising the proper functioning 
of the schools, in the light of the Ministry’s directives. The 
functions and duties off inspectors and assistant inspectors 
of education are laid down by the Executive Authority. 
In addition to the inspectors and assistant inspectors of 
education, it is open to the Executive Authority to appoint 
assistant inspectors of special classes, kindergartens and 
private schools, as may be deemed necessary. These catego- 
ries are subordinate to the provincial inspectors concerned, 
their functions being laid down by the Executive Authority. 

Today the school provinces are co-terminous with the 
administrative provinces. As the private schools are con- 
centrated in the cities of Panama and Colón, a director of 
private education, working from the Ministry of Education, 
regularly visits these institutions to check their observance 
of the laws in force on salaries, teacher training, the teaching 
of Spanish, Panamanian history, civics, etc. 

Appointments as inspector are made according to merit 
from among the applicants for any vacancy; they must be 
in Category 1 of the Ministry of Education personnel 
classification list. Entry to this category is by qualification 
for a university degree in education and by length of satis- 
factory service through the grades of teacher, deputy head 
teacher, head teacher and sub-inspector. Inspectors, sub- 
inspectors and supervisors are appointed by the Executive 
Authority, consisting of the President of the Republic and 
the Minister of Education, on the recommendation of the 
director of personnel, who in turn is guided by various 
decrees. The school clinic service and the medical and 
dental services of the health units, are directed by the 
Ministry of Labour, Public Health and Welfare. 

No specific system of training for the inspectorate has 
yet been introduced. 


ORGANIZATION 


The complete educational ladder comprises pre-primary 
school (one or two years), primary school (six years), 
secondary school (six years) and higher education. Second- 
ary schooling is organized in two cycles, each of three years’ 
duration; the lower cycle is the same in all types of school 
while the upper is differentiated into general, teacher 
training, commercial, and vocational and technical courses. 
The general secondary course prepares for entry to all 
faculties of the University of Panama. Specialized secondary 
education leads to the corresponding type of education at 
university level. 


Pre-primary schools 


The object of pre-primary education is to give the child a 
physical and social environment conducive to its all-round 
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1. Presidente de la República: President 
of the Republic; control of education 
is centralized in the office of the 
President. 

2. Ministro de Educación: Minister of 
Education; member of Government 
through whom the President dis- 
charges responsibility for administer- 
ing and supervising public education. 

3. Universidad de Panamá (autónoma): 
self-governing University of Panama; 
the Minister of Education presides 
over the Board of Trustees. 

4. Secretario del Ministerio: permanent 
civil service head of the Ministry. 

5. Dirección de Escuelas Secundarias: 
Directorate of Secondary Schools. 

6. Dirección Técnica: Technical Direc- 
torate; department concerned with 
educational policy and practices. 
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7. Dirección de Escuelas Primarias: 
Directorate of Primary Schools. 

8. Dirección de Escuelas Privadas: Direc- 
torate of Private Schools. 

9. Dirección de Educación Física: Direc- 
torate of Physical Education. 

10. Departamento de Personal: Department 
of Personnel. 

11. Departamento de Economía Escolar: 
Department of School Plant Manage- 
ment. 

12. Departamento de Estadísticas y Ar- 
chivos: Department of Statistics and 
Archives. 

13. Departamento de Cultura y Publica- 
ciones: Department of Culture and 
Publications, 

14. Supervisores de Escuelas Secundarias: 
Supervisors of secondary schools. 

15. Inspectores: inspectors of primary 
schools. 
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Universidad 
de Panamá 


Deportamento Departamento 
de Economia le Cultura 
Escolar y Publicaciones] 


y Archivos 


O Sección 


Materiales 


ó D D 


Escuela Imprenta Teatro 
Parer Nacional Nacional 


16. Juntas de Educación: municipal edu- 
cation committees, including represen- 
~tatives of the Ministry, parents, and 
teachers, which co-operate with school 
authorities in promotion of education 
and culture, Ё 
17. Sección de Materiales: Supply Section. 
18. Directores de Escuelas Secundarias: 
principals of secondary schools. t 
19. Directores de Escuelas Primarias: 
principals of primary schools. 
20. Bibliotecas: libraries. 
21. Escuela Nacional de Bellas Artes: 
National School of Fine Arts. j 
22. Escuela Nacional de Música: National 
School of Music. Jed 
23. Imprenta Nacional: National Printing 
fice. 
24. Teatro Nacional: National Theatre. 
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growth and particularly to the acquisition of good mental 
habits and behaviour. Pre-primary education is given in 
kindergartens, either independent establishments or depart- 
ments of the primary schools if there are no premises specially 
fitted out and equipped for the purpose. Every kindergarten 
is to be staffed by a directress and a number of mistresses 
proportionate to the number of infants to be catered for. 
Kindergartens are controlled by the Ministry of Education. 

Teaching methods derive from the Froebel, Decroly and 
Montessori systems. The curriculum consists of: physical 
training, rhythmics, sensory and manual training, social 
training, personality building and inculcation of good moral 
andsocialhabits,studyofthelocalenvironment, spokenSpan- 
ish, musical training—singing, rhythm, listening to music. 

As yet there is no course of specialist training for kinder- 
garten mistresses. 

Inspection of pre-primary schools is carried out by the 
regular provincial inspector or supervisor. Medical and 
dental arrangements are as for primary schools, 


Primary schools 


The Ministry of Education’s responsibilities comprise the 
direction, organization and supervision of all public edu- 
cational institutions in Panama—except those placed by 
law under other Ministries—and the promotion of culture 
throughout the country in the forms most consonant with 
national interests. 

All education paid for in whole or in part by the State 
is classed as public; that provided without State assistance 
ranks as private. But all education is ‘public’ in the sense 
that all teaching establishments, public or private, are open 
to all pupils without distinction of race, class or religion. 

Primary education, in town and country alike and whether 
given in public or private establishments, comprises six 
years of study. Since 1953 the six-year course has been 
subdivided into three stages—the first covering Grades 1 
and 2, the second, Grades 3 and 4, and the third Grades 
5 and 6. The intention is to reduce failures by eliminating 
promotion blocks at Grades 1, 3 or 5. 

More than half the schools are small units in villages and 
in practice offer only the course up to Grades 3 and 4. 

The law prescribes limits of 25-35 pupils per class, but 
in densely populated sections these figures are exceeded. 

The proportion of pupils who have to repeat the course 
is about one-twenty-sixth. In addition to the rearrange- 
ment of the whole course in stages instead of grades, 
constant efforts are made to recruit more teachers with 
teacher training school qualifications, and the professional 
standards of serving teachers are being improved. y 

As the country cannot provide larger sums for the main- 
tenance of schools, the reorganization or combining of 
small schools is not at present contemplated, attention being 
directed rather to improving the technique of multiple 
class one-teacher schools, күт 

The school year runs from 2 May to the beginning of 
February, with a week of holidays in September between 
the first and second semesters and a further week for 
Christmas and the New Year. The summer holidays are 
from February to April. 

In the азы! the ‘continuous’ school working day, 
running from 7 a.m. to 12 noon or from 1 to 6 p.m., has 


been accepted practice since 1952, as many buildings are 
shared by two independent schools. However the regular 
hours of work in the country as a whole and in those 
buildings in the capital used by one school only are from 
8 to 11 a.m. and from 2 to 4 p.m. The school day is divided 
into five 45-minutes periods, 

In private education, curricula teaching programmes and 
school organization require the approval of the Ministry of 
Education as a guarantee to citizens of their consonance 
with the nation’s social and cultural purposes as well as 
with the specific objects they seek and claim to serve; they 
are accordingly subject to inspection and supervision by 
the Ministry. To be permitted to operate, a private school 
or other teaching establishment must fulfil the following 
conditions prescribed by the Ministry; (a) the same documen- 
tary evidence as for appointees to comparable State 
institutions must be submitted to the Ministry in proof of 
the physical, intellectual and moral suitability of its staff; 
(b) the prospectus showing its organization, curricula and 
teaching programmes must be submitted for the approval 
of the Ministry; (c) it must have premises suitable for the 
educational purposes in view. 

Inspectors of education, in the case of private teaching 
establishments are required to investigate: (a) the physical, 
moral and intellectual standards of pupils; (b) as regards 
the conduct of teaching, whether or not history, geography 
and civies are being taught by Panamanian nationals an 
whether they are given priority in the syllabus; (c) regularity 
of attendance by pupils in the primary classes and observ- 
ance of school health measures; (d) all other matters 
affecting the interests of society. 


Curriculum and methods. Teaching programmes are to take 
account of the special characteristics of the Panamanian 
child and adolescent and of their physical and social 
environment. The Ministry of Education has authority to 
prescribe curricula and decide on the teaching programmes 
and organization of all official kindergartens and primary 
and secondary schools in Panama and to establish them as 
needed, and to supervise the due fulfilment by private 
teaching institutions of the aims of Panamanian education 
and culture. 


WEEKLY PRIMARY SCHOOL TIME-TABLE 
(in periods of 45 minutes) 


Grades 


ita hone 1-2 34 5-6 
(Stage 1) — (Stage 2) (Stage 3) 


Manual activities . 
Home economics Sim 
Artistic and recreational 
activities еец 
Natural science and hygiene 
Physical training 
Social studies 
Spanish language 
athematics 


elinks 
s 3255 з 


ÉH š Sa sss Se 
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Examination system. Pupils’ promotions are determined by 
the annual average of their ‘mark’ cards. Marks for class- 
room work are given monthly by the teacher, while 
examinations take place at mid-year in September and at 
the years’ end in January. All marks rank equally for the 
purpose of arriving at the average, for which a mark ranging 
from 1 to 5 is awarded, 3 being regarded as a satisfactory 
pass standard. On completion of the sixth grade, or third 
stage, pupils with an average mark of 3 or over are awarded 
a certificate of completion of primary studies, which admits 
them to any secondary school. 

Personal record cards are highly recommended but are 
not compulsory and are kept at the teacher’s option. It is, 
however, customary to keep parents and guardians 
regularly and frequently informed of their child’s progress. 
Parents are asked to call at the school, seen when they call 
unasked, talked to at parents’ meetings and, if need be, 
visited in their homes, 


Teaching staff. No person may serve in Panama as a teacher 
in any educational establishment, public or private, from 
kindergarten up to and including secondary school level, 
unless he or she has previously satisfied the Ministry of Edu- 
cation of his or her physical, moral and professional fitness. 
Candidates for teachers? appointments not in possession 
of a State or State recognized certificate of secondary 
education qualifying them to serve as teachers are required 
to sit a Ministry of Education test of competence. 
Appointments and promotions of the teaching and 
administrative personnel of primary schools are governed 
by the school staff classification list. This comprises the 
following categories: No. l—university graduates in edu- 
cation, provincial inspectors, and assistant inspectors with 
over two years’ satisfactory service; No. 2—assistant 
inspectors and special head teachers with more than two 
years’ satisfactory service; No. 3—special head teachers 
and assistant heads with less than two years' service and 
qualified teachers with five years’ satisfactory service or 
over; No. 4—head teachers in charge of a class, with less 
than two years’ service, qualified teachers with two to four 
years’ service, and teachers with a rural teacher training 
school qualification with six or eight years’ service; No. 5— 
qualified teachers with less than two, and unqualified 
teachers with over fourteen, years’ service; No. 6—un- 
qualified teachers with over nine years’ service; No. 7—un- 
qualified teachers with less than nine years’ service; special 
category No. 1—special inspectors, qualified special teachers, 
kindergarten head teachers and teachers; special category 
No. 2—unqualified special and kindergarten teachers, 
Aj pointments and promotions of national primary school 
ine and administrative staff are made according to the 


following rules: (a) only persons in category 1 are eligible 
for appointment as inspectors of education; (b) only persons 
graded not lower than category 2 are eligible for appoint- 
ment as assistant inspectors: (c) only persons graded not 
lower than category 3 are eligible for appointments as 
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Category 6 teachers are to be appointed to schools offering 
less than the full primary course. 

Unqualified teachers are not entitled to teach in the 
schools of Panama City and Colón or in the School Annex 
of the J. D. Arosemena Teacher Training School. 

No teacher holding an appointment in conformity with 
the established classification list can be removed from his 
post. Appointments of head teachers and teachers in public 
primary schools are made by the Executive Authority, and 
of teachers in private schools by the head teacher or 
proprietor. In either case the requirements laid down in the 
Organic Law of Education must be met. 

"Teachers are divided into graduates and non-graduates, 
the former group consisting of those in possession of the 
appropriate one diploma from one of the official 
training establishments and of serving unqualified teachers 
who have subsequently passed a qualifying course. The 
teacher training schools accept without further tests 
students who have successfully completed the first cycle 
of secondary education. Large numbers of teachers resident 
in or near the capital take the educational extension courses 
available at the University of Panama, and similar courses 
are given rather less fre uently in the towns nearest the 
capital. They take the form of short programmes of 18 
lectures and discussion groups on a specific subject such as 
the teaching of arithmetic or other subjects, ‘unit’ teaching, 
interpretation of the programme, etc. 

Transfers take place at the end of the year. During the 
academic year vacancies occurring are filled from unappointed 
staff. Transfers are granted by the department of personnel. 

The basic salary of a qualified teacher is 90 balboas per 
month throughout the calendar year, that of an unqualified 
teacher is 60 ba per month, with automatic increments 
of 2.50 balboas per month for every five years of service, 
Special head teachers receive 135 balboas per month, and 
assistant head teachers 105 balboas per month, and both 
retain their service increments. In all these cases no vari- 
ation of salary is made according to the area in which the 
person concerned is serving. 


Welfare services 


In the large towns there are school clinics concerned 
primarily with examining all children between Grades 1 
and 6. They also deal with as many children of other grades 
as they can and treat sick children sent to them by teachers. 
In the small centres where there is a health unit, the same 
services are provided. 

School clinics and health units likewise offer dental and 
ophthalmic care. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Kindergarten training is not being provided on the scale 
required by the rising numbers of children and by the fact 
that a large proportion of mothers go out to work. Financial 
resources do not permit of more kindergartens being opened. 

Primary schools receive more attention as they are 
regarded as an obligation of the State. The trend is towards 
the general introduction of activity methods and improving 
the professional standards of serving teachers. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Panama. Controlaría General de la Republica: 
Dirección de Estadística y Censo, Dirección de Contabilidad 
y Dirección de Auditoria. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 162,000 pupils in all public and private edu- 
cational institutions—about 18 per cent of the total 
population. Of this total enrolment, 84 per cent were in 
kindergartens and primary schools, 15 per cent were in 
secondary schools, and 1.2 per cent were university students. 
About an equal number of boys and girls were receiving 
education, the proportion of girls varying from 49 per cent 
in primary schools to 78 per cent in teacher training schools. 
Of the total teaching staff of 5,600 (including part-time 
teachers) 72 per cent were women. Women teachers were 
in the majority in all types of institutions except the teacher 
training schools and the university. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio was 33 in primary schools, and 22 in secondary 
schools (including vocational and teacher training schools). 
Compared with 1950, enrolment had increased by 20 per cent 
in primary schools, and by about 30 per cent in the second- 
ary schools and the university. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows primary school 
data on public schools only for 1930-44, and on both public 
and private schools since 1945. During the earlier period 
of 15 years, the increase in enrolment amounted to 40 per 
cent. In the next 10 years, the increase was 58 per cent. 
Relative to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 


the average enrolment ratio for the period 1950-54 was 56. 
Excluding private school enrolment, the ratio for 1950-54 
stood at 54, as compared with 38 for the period 1930-34. 
Although the complete primary course lasts six years, there 
are many small communities in which only three years of 
schooling is provided. The enrolment ratio would have been 
at least 2 points lower but for the inclusion of some 5,000 
pupils 15 years old and over in the annual enrolment figures 
(see Table 2). The proportion of girl pupils in the primary 
school enrolment has been 49 per cent at least since 1945. 
The proportion of women teachers has averaged about 
83 per cent, and the pupil-teacher ratio about 32. 


Retardation in primary grades. Data given for July 1954 
show considerable retardation in primary school grades. 
The percentage of pupils two years or more above normal 
age for each grade varies from 21 per cent in Grade 1 to 
42 per cent in Grade 6. (See Table 4.) 


Expenditure on education. Table 3 shows that public 
expenditure on education for the year 1955 (fiscal year 
begins 1 January) amounted to 10.5 million balboas, 
averaging 1.15 balboas per inhabitant. The bulk of the 
expenditure came from central government funds, the 
municipalities contributing about 2.5 per cent of the total. 
Primary and secondary education combined accounted for 
81 per cent of the total current expenditure from central 
government funds. Expenditure for higher education 
amounted to some 6 per cent of this total. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
A EPOR UE Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | stitutions E T = FH 
Pre-primary 
ic kindergart : 1954/55 17 43 43 1431 133 
P E ea ma A 1954/55 40 64 56 1648 980 
Total . Й ç 1954/55 57 107 99 3079 1613 
ў y 1953/54 52 111 100 2 900 1526 
je : 1952/53 50 101 95 2 653 1 453 
"^ т 1951/52 51 117 109 2 738 1411 
X 1950/51 48 100 93 2 050 1059 
Primary 
ic pri x 1954/55 1004 3810 3119 125 183 60 662 
D ан, ques Galo єз учу P дна, 1954/55 11 246 187 7560 3862 
Total y dio Шеин sga mu ly ove mpa C puta 1954/55 1081 4056 3 306 132 743 64524 
3 ч vies, 1953/54. 1050 3 900 3 195 125 482 60 963 
^ z te 1952/53 ius GR he 115 388 ies 
x E: 1951/52 976 3 642 2 984 114 023 55 375 
= š 1950/51 950 3415 2 827 110 059 53 433 
* lt 
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T E 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
PAET NERA Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | ar ds == == Ni B 
Secondary 
General 
Public second; hools " 1954/55 12 1416 1247 12 410 5 599 
Кы! оошу сш. “ 1954/55 12 1146 155 1843 544 
"Totals dad ius 2 1954/55 24 1562 1302 14 253 6143 
bees 5 1953/54 22 1503 1278 13 260 5 816 
эў 1952/53. 22 1500 1261 11 081 5404 
1951/52 21 1477 1248 10 105 4 943 
fen fen 1950/51 20 1437 1297 9236 4422 
Vocational 
Public technical schools : 1954/55 6 2201 2101 32513 21580 
Private technical schools : 1954/55 37 91 65 22170 31 698 
Private commercial schools . ; 1954/55 24 *181 2120 *3 897 32 822 
TOTS (ut š 1954/55 67 2473 2286 *8 580 *6 100 
seg ser bà йн ` 1953/54 63 2455 1261 28 358 °6 053 
` А 1952/53 59 1421 2249 29 101 25706 
» : 1951/52 56 2408 2233 »8 829 25455 
» B 1950/51 58 2408 2233 *8 606 35 298 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training school Sint UE, 1954/55 +} 556 526 1177 905 
Teacher training departments in private secondary schools 1954/55 (2) ll 2 209 173 
ЖААНЫН sr vhs И ariy ye Mr yC tuens 1954/55 sl 267 28 1386 1078 
Boo rus 1953/54 3E 56 329 1226 935 
1952/53 ы. *58 +28 1033 802 
” 1951/52 ay *60 #28 905 701 
1950/51 41 ^60 28 744 513 
Higher 
Public university 
T TAR 1954/55 1 119 16 1955 902 
xh Wiska 1953/54 1 105 13 1735 812 
^ 1952/53 1 100 14 1575 731 
» . 1951/52 1 93 11 1728 873 
” . . 1950/51 1 88 14 1519 702 
Special 
Public schools for handicapped children 
1C. MILI D Ee t 1954/55 3 21 18 153 61 
Indice Шаш odere ag ig 1953/54 4 720 16 1211 750 
» 1952/53 2 8 1 97 31 
” : 1951/52 ¡Ea 2m de 14) = 
% 3 1950/51 
Adult 
Vocational evening courses at arts and crafts school 1954/55 19 19 6 692 121 
Courses for adults at vocational schools irl, 7 1954/55 9 10 10 353 339 
Total nos EA ees |» 1954/55 28 29 16 1045 460 
S А * Mw diee 1953/54 30 30 17 1378 566 
n оч. e coe eee v dir RC ДЕ 1952/53 30 26 15 1227 513 
ОР 7 А NEL LU c Si TT ЖЫ 1951/52 30 55 25 1357 642 
s me TRO MO YC QI TERES S TRES 1950/51 30 54 26 1383 674 
1. Including part-time teachers and t 


ime eachers in vocational, commercial 

and teacher training departments attached to secondary schools. 

2. E Dus teachers x teachers in general secondary 

artments and in ta i 

commercial schocls evening classes attached to technical and 
adi БЕ үе students. 

+ in addition there are teacher training classes i 

Bas. 'aining attached to two public 
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5. 


6. 
T 
8. 


Including teachers in a secondary department attached to the teacher 
training school but not including those in teacher training departments 
of secondary schools. а 
In addition there аге teacher training courses attached to two public 
and two private secondary schools. 1 
Including data on an observation centre of the tribunal of minors; 
in other years these data are included with those of primary schools. 
Special schools did not exist before 1952/53. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS? 


‘Teachers Pupils 1 ted Pri 
xab t | aas ento, puya | pem, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ( (ошап) ratio 
1930 599 4:8 51015 2 
1931 557 ... 48 502 А 
1932 556 ... 47820 .. 48.1 125 38 
1933 484 46 148 . 
1934 502 46991 
1935 523 54 078 .. 
1936 571 55 390 . 
1937 607 60 763 sbe 59.5 144 41 
1938 633 64 449 AN 
1939 546 62 836 . 
1940 547 2 080 Sad 61 431 30 
1941 558 2215 83 61 853 28 
1942 526 2244 К; 61 462 27 64.6 161 40 
1943 599 2057 vind 66 887 33 
1944 Ж 642 2221 85 71318 32 
1945 771 3162 81 83 853 27 
1946 884 2926 84 93 745 32 
1947 887 2 984 83 97 634 33 96.5 185 52 
1948 895 3175 83 101 249 32 
1949 964 3456 83 105 884 31 
1950 950 3415 83 110 059 32 
1951 976 3642 82 114 023 31 
1952 ... ... +... 115 388 .. 119.5 212 56 
1953 1050 3900 82 125 482 32 
1954 1081 4056 82 132 743 33 
1. From 1930 to 44 public schools only. 
3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in balboas) 
Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
Central Government Municipalities 
Total expenditure . 10 473 000 10 214 059 259 041 
A, Current expenditure 10 422 883 10 163 842 259 041 
Central administration . 287 792 : 
Pre-primary education Wing bu . 43 183 
Primary and secondary education Ad Ni 8 253 385 
Vocational education . jte Seat 133 068 
Teacher training 118 853 
Higher education 630 985 
Special education. . . 69 004 
Other current expenditure . 627 572 
B. Capital expenditure 50 217 50 217 — 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954: 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex Total 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
5 M. 9 — 
F. 8 
6 M. 758 17 
F. 718 36 
7 M 7 697 1 025 13 _ = = 
F. 7483 1161 23 1 = == 
8 M. 3020 5758 1190 17 z: T 
Е. 2 628 5 890 856 29 — н 
9 M. 1382 4224 3075 570 24 _ 
F. 1 203 3 830 3 563 648 17 — 
10 М. 888 2853 2367 2832 1103 13 
F. 670 2156 2370 3173 526 3 
11 M. 434 1609 1546 2 642 1890 447 
F. 308 1175 1446 2563 2161 542 
12 M. 318 1073 1053 1995 1464 1438 
F. 196 123 864 1745 1669 1614 
13 M. 168 575 665 1396 1064 1371 
F. 80 400 469 1074 1049 1407 
14 M. 70 381 422 880 845 1219 
F. 55 196 234 568 718 1145 
15+ M. 58 205 234 546 728 1472 
F. 15 67 139 285 425 1049 
M. 14802 17720 10 565 10 878 7118 5960 
Total. 50 Е. 13 364 15 634 9 964 10 086 6565 5791 
MF. 28166 33354 20529 20964 13683 11751 


9. 104 11.8 124 13.8 

Median age... 9.2 10.2 115 12:3 13.5 
78 93 10.3 11.6 124 13.6 

Normal age for grade. (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) 


cia e уеге аг 
ve normal age 


1. Data refer to all pupils present on 31 July 1954. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,565,000. 

Total area: 157,047 square miles; 406,752 square kilometres. 

Population density: 10 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 27.4. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
34.2 per cent. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The following articles of the Constitution (of 10 July 1940) 
relate to education: 

‘Primary education shall be compulsory and free of 
charge. The Government shall encourage secondary, 
vocational and university education.’ (Article 10.) 

“The safeguarding of public health, the organization of 
social welfare services, and the moral, intellectual and 
physical education of young people are fundamental duties 
incumbent upon the State.’ (Article 11.) 

"The professions for which a formal qualification is 
required, the conditions for the award of such qualifications, 
and the authorities awarding them, shall be defined by 
statute. The administration and supervision of education 
are the responsibility of the State.’ (Article 20.) 


Compulsory education 


The Constitution of 1870, in Article 8, provided as follows: 
‘Primary education shall be compulsory and a prior concern 
of the brain and annual reports upon it shall be 
submitted by the Minister of Education to Congress, so as 
to ensure that the education of the citizens is furthered by 
all possible means." 

As noted, the Constitution of 1940 contains a similar 
provision. The law on compulsory education, of 28 July 
1909, laid down that primary education should be com- 
pulsory for children of both sexes between the ages of 5 
to 14 inclusive. Primary education was free and could be 
given in the State schools, in private schools, or at home. 

Law No. 689 of 4 November 1924 amended Article 1 of 
the 1909 Law of Compulsory Education as follows: *Pri- 
mary education shall be compulsory for children of both 
sexes, aged between 7 and 14, resident in towns and large 
villages, and for those aged between 9 and 14 resident in 
minor villages and dispersed rural areas." 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 831 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Paraguay. 


l. During 1956, a start was made in Paraguay with a comprehensive 
reform of education; this is not reflected in the text. 


PARAGUAY 


National income (1954 estimate): 8,718 million guaranis. 
Official exchange rate: 1 guarani — 0.02 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in December 1955.! 


Supervision and control 


Supervision and control are the responsibility of a corps 
of inspectors comprising an inspectorate-general of primary 
schools, an inspectorate of night schools, an inspectorate 
for schools in towns, suburbs and the capital city, and 
inspectorates for departmental schools, private schools, 
teacher training schools, and special subjects (handicrafts 
and music). 

The school inspectorate is staffed by qualified secondary 
school teachers (profesores normales) who have held adminis- 
trative appointments in public education, or by certificated 
primary school teachers appointed supervisors of schools as 
a reward for merit. There are no special courses supplyin, 
candidates for such appointments with more advance 
training. 

The number of schools for which each departmental 
supervisor is responsible is large. For effective discharge of 
the tasks of oversight and guidance falling to supervisors, 
the numbers of the latter will need to be increased. At the 
time of writing there are 15 departmental supervisors for 
a total of 1,827 schools. 

The duties of these departmental school inspectors are 
laid down by Ministerial Resolution No. 244 of 22 October 
1946. Amongits provisions, mention should be made of Article 
5 which reads: ‘Departmental inspectors shall visit the 
educational establishments under their charge not less than 
twice a year. An endeavour should be made to effect the 
first visit at the beginning of the school year, more particu- 
larly for the following purposes: (a) to provide any expla- 
nations needed of the instructions received from the central 
educational authorities; (b) to explain the basic points in 
the programmes on which the departmental inspectorate 
will insist; (c) to inspect educational and illustrative 
material, and make any necessary suggestions for sup- 
plementing or replacing it; (d) to watch teachers at work 
and offer any observations necessary.’ 

Article 9 reads: ‘The last visit shall be effected after the 
first half of the school year has been completed, or at the 
end of the course, and its special purposes will be: (a) to 
determine how far, subject by subject, pupils have profited 
from their studies; (b) arising therefrom, to make to the 
school director any comments called for on the quality of 
the teaching staff; (c) to recommend the treatment of 
courses on more cursory or more detailed lines, as may be 
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requisite in each case; (d) to observe classes at work, and 
make appropriate comments,’ 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 832 shows the structure of the school 
system. 

Lh few establishments for pre-primary education (known 
as jardines de infantes) exist, but so far there has been little 
development of this phase of education. They use Froebel 
and Montessori material. The number of specialized kinder- 
garten teachers is small. 


Primary schools 


Under the terms of Law No. 689, there are three categories 
of public primary schools—lower, middle and upper. The 
lower or rural schools provide courses up to and including 
the second grade, the middle schools up to and including 
the fourth grade, and the upper schools up to and including 
the sixth grade. Those of the first category are located in 
small hamlets; of the second, in larger villages or towns; 
and of the last, in the capitals of the departments into 
which the country is divided for administrative purposes. 

The lower and middle schools exist to provide, in rural 


and urban areas respectively, the compulsory schooling 
prescribed in Article 10 of the Constitution. 

In order to ensure the adequacy of private schooling, 
the State regulates its functioning and provides the ap. 
propriate inspectorate through the Ministry of Education, 
The Ministry is also empowered to grant ‘incorporation’ to 
private schools fulfilling the requirements laid down by law, 
Of these, the most notable are: that the scheme of studies 
should cover the same subjects as in the publicly-managed 
schools, and that the minimum instruction provided should 
be that prescribed under the syllabus operating in equi- 
valent State schools; that the private schools should agree 
to such inspection as may be carried out by the school 
authorities, at the latter's discretion, in the interests of 
efficient compulsory schooling, morals and public health; 
and that they should teach the Spanish language and—in 
that language—Paraguayan history, geography and civics, 
The teachers in charge of these subjects must be Para- 
guayans, and the textbooks must be those adopted and 
recommended in the State-operated schools. 

The time-table comprises three hours of class work daily, 
divided into 20-minute periods from Monday to Friday 
inclusive; and two hours on Saturdays. 

Each school consists of three sections: girls (morning), 
boys (afternoon), and night course. Each section has its 
own entirely independent administrative, teaching and 


GLOSSARY 
1. Ministro de Educación y Culto: Mi- 9. Consejos directivos de las facultades : 22. Departamento de Educación Funda- 
nister of Education and Religious Faculty Boards; responsible for di- mental: Department of Fundamental 
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6. Secretaría General del Ministerio: head 18. Departamento de Investigaciones Psico- 
pedagógicas: Department of Research 
in Educational Psychology. 


of administrative branches of the 
Ministry 


Higher Education and Cultural Dif- 


inspectors of teacher training schools. 
31. Directores de colegios de humanidades: 
heads of general secondary schools 
with course of academic type (huma- 


АЧ 4 nidades). Т 
7. Consejo Nacional de Deportes: National 19. Departamento de Enseñanza Secun- 32. Directores de colegios de comercio: 
Sports Council. daria y Profesional: Department of heads of vocational secondary schools 


8. Comisiones de Reforma de la Educa- 


Secondary and Vocational Education, 


of commerce. 


ción: Educational Reform Commit- 20. Departamento de Estadística Educa- 33. Directores de escuelas primarias: 


tees; bodies charged with implemen- 
tations, the Education Act, and revi- 
sion of curricula and syllabuses (with 
technical assistance from Unesco). 
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Statistics. 


cional: Department of Educational 


21. Departamento de Enseñanza Primaria: 
Department of Primary Education. 


heads of primary schools, 
34. Directores de escuela normal: heads 
of teacher training schools. 
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Ф Bochillerato 


© Diploma de maestro normal 


Ф Diploma de profesor normal 


Jardin de 
infantes 


colegio nacional de agronomia: vocational 
secondary school of agronomy. 

escuela agricola regional: vocational train- 

ing school of agriculture. 

escuela de economia doméstica: vocational 
training school of home economics and 
women’s crafts, 

escuela de técnicos industriales: part-time 
(evening) vocational training school. 

escuela nacional de comercio: vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria inferior: incomplete 
primary school in rural areas. 

escuela primaria media: ordinary type of 
urban (five-year) primary school. 
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Escuela primaria superior 


Escuela primorio media 


Colegio de humanidodes 


Colegio de comercio 


Escuela agricola regional 


GLOSSARY 


escuela primaria superior: primary school 
with an additional (sixth) year of 
‘complementary’ studies. 

escuela secundaria: general secondary 
school. 

escuela técnica vocacional: vocational 
training school of technical studies for 
boys. 

jardín de infantes: pre-primary school. 


EXAMINATIONS 


bachillerato (baccalaureate): secondary 
leaving examination. 

diploma de maestro normal: primary 
teacher's diploma. 


diploma de profesor normal: second == a 


teacher's diploma. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Physics and Mathematics. 
B. Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
C. Medicine. 
D. Dentistry. ? 
. Agronomy and Veterinary Science _ 
. Law and Social Sciences. 
G. Economics. 
. Philosophy and Literature. 
Social Service School. 
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specialist staff, female for the first two and predominantly 
male for the last. 

Distribution of pupils between the various categories of 
primary schools is as follows: upper schools, 42 per cent; 
middle schools, 11 per cent; lower schools, 37 per cent; 
attached schools, 4 per cent; and private schools, 6 per cent. 

Distribution by grades (classes) is as follows: first grade, 
47 per cent; second grade, 23 per cent; third grade, 14 per 
cent; fourth grade, 8 per cent; fifth grade, 5 per cent; and 
sixth grade, 3 per cent. 


Curriculum and methods. The following tables show the 
subjects and number of classes per week in the various 
types of primary school. In lower rural schools and the first 
grade of urban schools 3 hours of tuition are given each day; 
in higher urban grades, 3}. 


TIME-TABLE OF LOWER (RURAL) SCHOOLS 


First grade 

Subjects E VER 

Junior Senior VA 
Reading 6 6 6 
Writing . 3 4 4 
Arithmetic 5 6 6 6 
Spanish language 3 2 2 
Tales from history . . — 1 1 
Useful knowledge (civics) . 3 2 2 

Agricultural knowledge 

Agriculture . . 3 3 3 
Stockbreeding . 3 3 3 
Manual skills 5 5 5 
Singing . 2 1 1 
Gymnastics . == 1 Юуг 
Total of weekly classes 34 34 34 


О 


ТІМЕ-ТАВІЕ OF MIDDLE (URBAN) SCHOOLS 


-__——————————————— 
Grade 


Subjects = - 
р First First second Third Fourth 
junior senior 


Reading 

Writing 

Arithmetic 

Spanish language 
Useful knowledge 
Illustrative tales 
Geometry . 
Geography 

History is) os 
Physics and chemistry 
Civics and ethics 
Singing and music . 
Gymnastics 
Drawing 


Handicrafts 
Total of weekly classes . - 
_„—————————— 


Elalwel lI III anawa 
Slalwel lll | СЕСЕ 
Slesweol ||| |eaanea 
e 

Serre! sos | еее 
e 

8 |а окос | nava 


The upper schools have the same curriculum as middle 
schools, with the addition of a one-year course with the 
following time-table: 


No. of 
Subjects 


Reading and declamation 

Writing and calligraphy . 

Arithmetic and accounts 

Spanish and composition zb ag 

Useful knowledge [Domestic economy and 
child care (girls), crafts (boys)] : 

Geometry е uns учу 

Geography 

Eton K unb. uc ue 

Physics and chemistry . 

Civics and ethics . . 

Natural sciences O ЖАК PES 

Singing and music... . «© + 

Gymnastics Aa ts «йи: vin’ 

Drawing and geometrical drawing 5 

Heondicrafts a 6.7 p T$ T 


Eae so osa iim aan 
reessssrrss NNON 
F бл ёл фо ёл tn tn = — to š deters 
BESREESRERE keys 


= 
= 
= 
e 


Examination system. A report book is kept for each primary 
school pupil, which is sent monthly to the parent to be 
signed and returned. The book shows the monthly marks 
secured. If the requisite average is achieved, final exami- 
nations are taken at the end of the course. 


Teaching staff. The training of teachers is the responsibility 
of the training colleges (escuelas normales de profesorado) 
which provide two cycles of study, the normal and that for 
the profesorado. The former course consists of one year's 
preparatory and four years’ professional studies and leads 
to the diploma of certificated teacher (maestro normal) 
entitling the holder to teach in primary schools. The 
advanced course involves three further years’ study, and 
qualifies for the secondary school teacher’s diploma (profesor 
normal); this ranks with the baccalaureate and qualifies the 
holder for teaching appointments in teacher training schools 
and for school headships. 

For salary purposes, teachers are classified in seven 
categories: (a) those with the profesor normal diploma; 
(b) teachers promoted to the status of profesor; (с) certi- 
ficated teachers; (d) teachers promoted to the status of 
maestro normal; (e) those having undergone some teacher 
training; (f) those who have completed full primary edu- 
cation only; and (g) those who have completed the middle- 
school course. 

The last three categories teach in lower schools only, and 
are at present gradually disappearing. Promotion in status 
is achieved by years of service, exceptional merit, or the 
passing of in-service qualifying examinations. Twenty-five 
years’ service entitles a teacher to retire on full pension; 
he can retire on half-pension after 15 years’ service or more; 
and he can be conceded special pension retirement after 
20 years because of sickness, unfitness for further service, 
or other serious reasons. 


Welfare services 


Responsibility for the health of pupils and teachers lies 
with the school medical service, under the Ministry of 
Public Health and Social Welfare. 
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Many successful attempts have been made to institute 
milk funds in schools, primary or otherwise. The campaign 
for this is, however, a sporadic one. Milk funds are main- 
tained by co-operation between teachers, parents and 
others who have grasped the importance of the work done 
by the committee responsible for the provision of milk, 
particularly in the interests of those children for whom it 
is prescribed by the school doctor. If such organizations 
became permanent, the benefits they confer would be 
greater. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Paraguay. Ministerio de Educación y Culto. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-55. It is estimated that total 
enrolment in all educational institutions in 1955 amounted 
to approximately 285,000 students, representing more than 
18 per cent of the total population. Of this school-goi 
population, primary schools and kindergartens оош 
for nearly 94 per cent; secondary schools (including general, 
vocational and teacher training) for over 5 per cent; and 
the National University for almost 1 per cent. 

The total number of female students enrolled in all 
levels was approximately 130,000. In kindergartens and 
primary schools the proportion of girls was 46 per cent; 
in general secondary, 34 per cent; in secondary vocational, 
24 per cent; and in teacher training schools, 95 per cent. 

The teaching staff in primary schools and kindergartens 
numbered over 9,000 of whom 93 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, for which year the total school- 
going population may be estimated at about 210,000, there 
was an over-all increase in enrolment of about 35 per cent 
in 1955. In the primary schools enrolment had increased 
by 36 per cent. Б ТаЫе 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives the total enrolment 
in public and private primary schools and kindergartens 
from 1930. For some years enrolment shows a decrease, 
but the five-year average enrolment of the 1950-54 period 
is more than twice that of the 1930-34 period. In relating 
the average enrolment to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, the primary enrolment ratio obtained shows 
an increase from 43 to 57. It may be noted that between 
1935 and 1954 this ratio rose from 49 in the 1935-39 period 
to 56 in the next period, then decreased to 49 and rose 
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again to 57. The average pupil-teacher ratio shows fluc- 
tuations, but decreased considerably, from 44 in 1930 to 
31 in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1955 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted 
to 146.5 million guaranis, being about 93 guaranis per 
inhabitant. This represented 1.3 per cent of the estimated 
national income for that year. Excluding capital expendi- 
ture amounting to 11.5 million guaranis, current expenditure 
was distributed roughly as follows: 64 per cent for pre- 
primary and primary education; 8 per cent for general 
secondary education; 1 per cent for vocational education; 
11 per cent for teacher training; 14 per cent for higher 
education; and 2 per cent for central administration and 
other current expenses, (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 
(in thousand guaranis) 


Object of expenditure Amount 
Total as sss 146499 
A. Current expenditure. . . . . 135 028 
Central administration , . . . 2917 
Pre-primary and primary education . 86 677 
Secondary education ee Che Я 10 137 
Vocational education ER VS ME" 1583 
Teacher training x AM NP SER 14 633 
Higher education . . . T. 18 704 
Other current expenditure . . . 378 
B. Capital expenditure. . . + 11 471 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-55 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School Дк о, 
oor YU | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens 
Total. + ЫР 1955 ' 1752 
” „же. 1954 1816 
” 1953 1215 
” . 1952 1146 
” . 1951 1206 
” 1950 i ... 
Primary 
Public primary schools . i 1955 1182 
Private pity sedo j dons jou 18473 265891 122303 
Total’ Orne q 4 1955 11 910 19111 18 473 265 891 122 303 
” . 1954 11781 18 284 s 252 302 wr 
” 1953 11 694 17 543 237 553 2109 150 
” 1952 11629 16 927 229 721 1105 623 
” 1951 11582 16 527 220 828 *101 763 
” 1950 11477 ^6 187 195 607 89 922 
Secondary " 
General 
Secondary schools 
"Total 1955 27 724 ... 4941 1696 
” 1954 26 701 aD 4416 1594 
” 1953 19 562 Ё 3 752 1431 
w 1952 18 553 Я 3201 1231 
av ` 1951 16 511 2855 1064 
” . 1950 16 491 2636 1020 
Vocational 
Commercial schools . 1953 32 644 i» 6 998 11712 
Other vocational schools 1953 11 245 : 1011 32 
Total * TOL 1955 41 164 ... 7224 1705 
EE s de ci eet AA s 1954 43 780 y 1223 1648 
т. + alin 1953 43 889 . 8 009 1804 
M MITTIT 1952 43 855 E 8551 1860 
PA . " 1951 4l 805 5 8 263 1841 
a ; 1950 35 662 у 1051 1535 
Teacher training 
Teacher trai schools 
Total nad пана 1955 29 570 ... 3307 3145 
Dh 1954 25 518 D 2 829 2696 
ы . . 1953 21 433 2523 2383 
» ` 1952 19 395 2446 2287 
5 5 1951 17 317 2345 2203 
ie 1950 17 373 2412 2236 
Higher 
General and technical 
National University 
"Total a; 5 D 1955 1 m m gon 
esci ^ 1954 1 Е 42110 m 
4 i 1953 1 42 108 «465 
le i 1952 1 42 023 402 
x 5 1951 1 41857 4355 
1 


1, The number of kindergartens and pre-primary teachers is included 


with data on primary education. 
2. Including girls enrolled in kindergartens. 


3. Data on commercial schools only. 
4, Not including data on school of midwifery, where 172 female students 
were enrolled in 1933, 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PusLic AND PRIVATE Primary ScHooLs* 


Total 


2 
E 


1930 1558 2452 108 222 
1931 1572 2482 108 741 
1932 1577 2260 104 994 
1933 1648 2261 95 423 
1934 1443 2258 97 495 
1935 1456 2462 101 395 
1936 1705 2794 115 349 
1937 1902 3097 139 466 
1938 1979 3 169 155 910 
1939 2091 3916 166 760 
1940 2 3 886 170 625 
1941 3758 168 465 
1942 3 240 176 963 
1943 3702 172 900 
1944 3956 180 407 
1945 4409 ... 178 026 
1946 4359 ... 184 613 
1947 5505 one 148 803 
1948 5537 ... 170157 
1949 ... 177752 
1950 ae 195 607 
1951 6 527 NES 222 034 
1952 ... 230 867 
1953 238 768 


254118 


1. Includes data for kindergartens. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 9,396,000. 

Total area: 506,190 square miles; 1,311,030 square kilometres. 

Population density: 19 per square mile; 7 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1955 
estimate): 26.6, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1940 census): 
57.6 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


In the Peruvian Republic, since 1821, there has been a 
progressive development of education, which has been 
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Estimated 


child population 
(Hr old) 
(thousands) 


Pupils Average 


Per teacher 


46 103 240 43 


136 271 49 


174 311 56 


172 349 49 


228 401 57 


National income (1954 estimate): 18,690 million soles. 
Official exchange rate: 1 sol = 0.05 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Peruvian National Commission for Unesco in 
July 1956. 


made a function of the State. The most significant events 
have been the following: 

In a Decree of 23 February 1822, San Martin declared: 
“Public instruction is the primary need of all peoples. Any 
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government that does not promote it is guilty of a crime 
which later generations, however long after, have the right 
to avenge, while cursing its memory.’ On 6 July of the same 
year, San Martin ordered the establishment of the first 
“Lancastrian” teacher training school. The first political 
Constitution of 1823 declared that education is a vital need 
of nations and that the State is responsible for public 
education and its essential organization. This right to 
education assumed concrete shape in: schools for primary 
education, the sciences, literature and the arts; awards for 
outstanding services and progress, and the sanctity afforded 
to intellectual property. This same Constitution laid down 
that all branches of public education should be subject to 
general plans and regulations decreed by Congress. 

In 1825 administration organization was undertaken. In 
the same year Bolivar ordered that a teacher training school 
be established in every departmental capital. The 1828 
Constitution guaranteed free primary education for all 
citizens, and in 1833 the first Statute was drawn up, 
providing public education with an organic structure. 

The 1834 Constitution provided an outline for the pro- 
grammes in public schools and the authority for the setting 
up, development and, where necessary, closing down of 
schools. 

In 1850, Ramon Castilla brought out the first General 
Statute establishing the division between public and private 
education and declaring that educational examination and 
approval were necessary for filling all public posts or appoint- 
ments. Schools were divided into first and second class, and 
colleges into two categories, senior and junior. 

The 1860 Constitution, which remained in force until 
1920, in its section on individual rights laid down the 
educational policy of the Government, and provided for 
free primary education and the encouragement of public 
institutions devoted to science, the arts, and public welfare. 
In 1876 an Educational Statute was introduced, which was 
regarded as the most comprehensive at that time owing to 
its advanced pedagogical inspiration. 

On 9 March 1901, under Lopez de Romana, the Organic 
Law on Education was enacted. This placed primary 
education under a directorate assisted by advisory councils; 
primary education comprised two grades and was made free 
and compulsory for boys from 6 to 14 and for girls from 6 
to 12; furthermore, schools were classified as urban and 
rural, the former having two grades and the latter one. By 
Law No. 162 of 1905 the State took over the administration 
of primary education, which up to then had been the 
responsibility of municipal councils. Inspectors were 
appointed to supervise education in the schools. On 20 June 
1906 a curriculum was introduced, reorganizing primary 
schools and separating them into elementary and central 
schools. On 28 July 1907 a new General Statute for primary 
education came into force, in accordance with the Law of 
1901, and remained in force until 1924. It was notable for 
its useful measures. 

In 1920 a Basic Educational Law was promulgated. 

The Constitution adopted on9 April 1933, and still inforce, 
referred to education under Chapter III and in 13 Articles; 
as compared with its predecessors it was more progressive. 

Under Law No. 8124 of October 1935, a Ministry of 
Public Education was created and the executive was 
authorized to organize its branches. 


On 1 April 1941, under Law No. 9359, the Public Edu- 
cation Law which is still in force was brought in. From 
that date onwards the educational budget has been in- 
creased. In 1942 programmes and curricula for primary 
education were approved, with more up-to-date provisions 
for schooling up to the age of 6. 

In 1948, under the Корлан of General Manuel 
A. Odria, assisted by the Minister of Public Education, 
General Juan Mendoza Rodriguez, a reform of the edu- 
cational system was undertaken. By a Decree of 13 January 
1950, a National Education Plan was approved, comprisin; 
six chapters concerning primary, secondary, technical an 
teacher education. The plan set out final objectives, methods 
of action and the rate of implementation for the various 
parts of the educational system; it also provided a detailed 
statement on the aims of education. 

By a Decree of 22 March 1949, a fund for school texts 
was created, for the purpose of issuing primers, readers, 
arithmetic books, school attendance cards, etc. In Sep- 
tember 1949 a school building fund was set up. 

Under Ministerial Resolution No. 2207, of 11 March 1954, 
a basic plan was approved after preliminary experimen- 
tation, and completed by a development plan, which was 
to govern study plans and syllabuses for primary edu- 
cation. A Decree of 28 February 1955 set forth the plans 
and syllabuses in force for pre-primary education, transition 
classes and primary education. A Ministerial Resolution of 
23 April 1955 approved on an experimental basis plans 
and syllabuses for evening classes for lower, elementary 
and second grade respectively, with appropriate regulations 
concerning them. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The following articles in the Constitution (29 March 1933) 
refer to education: 

‘The primary duty of the State is to protect the child’s 
physical, mental and moral health. It defends the child’s 
right to home life, education, vocational guidance and to 
full assistance in case of abandonment, sickness or mis- 
fortune. The State confides the carrying out of the above 
to suitable technical organizations.’ (Article 52.) 

‘The technical management of education is the responsi- 
bility of the State.’ (Article 71.) 

‘Primary education is free and compulsory.’ (Article 72.) 

‘There must be at least one school in every place with 
a school population of thirty. A full primary education will 
be provided in every provincial and district capital.’ 
(Article 73.) 

‘Schools which function in industrial, agricultural or 
mining centres shall be maintained by the respective owners 
or undertakings as the case may be.” (Article 74.) 

*The State shall foster free education in the secondary 
and higher grades.’ (Article 75.) 

‘In every territorial department there must be at least 
one technical school.’ (Article 76.) 

“The State shall foster the technical training of workers.’ 
(Article 77.) 

‘The State shall encourage and help maintain pre-school 
education, and schools for retarded or abnormal children.’ 
(Article 78.) 
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‘Moral and civic instruction for children is compulsory, 
and must be inspired by considerations of national advance- 
ment and human solidarity.’ (Article 79.) 

‘The State guarantees professorial freedom.’ (Article 80.) 

‘Teaching is a public career and enjoys such rights as 
are fixed by law.’ (Article 81.) 

"The Law shall fix the minimum revenue to be allocated 
to education, and what annual increases should be envisaged.’ 
(Article 83.) 


Aims 


In accordance with what is laid down in plans and sylla- 
buses in force, the general aims of primary education are: 
to develop fully the pupil's personality; to provide the 
essential elements of a general education; to foster the 
child's health, teaching him hygienic standards and pro- 
moting his physical development; to instil sound moral 
principles and habits; to promote good citizenship in a 
democratic environment; to inculcate the love of country 
and an active social consciousness; to cultivate the love of 
beauty; to encourage sound religious principles; to develop 
vocational aptitudes, and to help in strengthening the bonds 
of community life. 


Compulsory education 


The legal basis for compulsory primary education is con- 
tained in the Constitution and the Public Education Law. 
The latter stipulates that elementary primary education is 
compulsory for boys and girls from the ages of 7 to 16. It 
is also compulsory in its lower form for illiterates over 16 
and under 40. According to Article 143, compulsory school 
attendance may be extended to pre-primary and full 
primary education in certain localities and restricted in 
others to the first primary cycle. Furthermore, as far as the 
country’s educational resources allow, children who do not 
attend secondary school for lack of means will be made to 
learn a trade, 

Children attending public primary schools receive teach- 
ing, books and school supplies free of charge. Parents and 
guardians of children under 16 are obliged to send them to 
school if they do not possess an elementary primary certifi- 
cate. A child's parents or guardians must have him re- 
gistered with the school authorities as soon as he reaches 
the age of 7. According to the law, regulations may be 
issued concerning other measures for making compulsory 
attendance effective, and fixing penalties for non-com- 
pliance. Private educational establishments co-operate with 
the State in imparting primary education, and are required 
to admit free of charge pupils representing at least 7 per 
cent of their average enrolment. 

The full application of the law is made difficult by 
various factors; for example, the employment of children 
in agricultural work, the apathy shown by part of the 
population, especially in rural areas, in sending their 
children to school, the low standard of living of some of 
the Indian population, the distances to be covered between 
home and school in certain mountainous regions of the 
country, the lack of qualified teachers and their relative 
ignorance of Indian dialects, etc. 
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The State’s provision of school buildings and teach 
staff ensures the compulsory education of 55 per cent of th 
total population; a further 5 per cent are educated 
private schools. The National Education Plan approved on 
13 January 1950, with a 10-year programme, envisaged the 
progressive establishment of an educational system capable 
of meeting the country’s needs in the matter of teacher 
training, schools and school buildings. 


Administrative pattern 


The Ministry of Public Education is the central education 
authority. Kindergartens, urban primary schools (including 
pre-vocational) come under the directorate of primary 
education, while rural schools including nuclear and rur 
pre-vocational schools are controlled by the directorate of 
rural and literacy education. The directorate of teacher 
training and special education is responsible for urban and 
rural teacher training schools, and teachers’ college, and 
also experimental schools. Other directorates and depa 
ments are responsible for physical education, secondary, | 
higher and technical education, cultural activities, school 
buildings, educational statistics and the usual adminis- 
trative services. There is a medical department attached 
to the Ministry. 


Finance 


The Constitution fixes the minimum amount of the national 
budget to be devoted to education, and the proportions in 
which this sum is to be increased annually. 

Educational funds are derived from the following sources: 
the amount earmarked by the budget, which must be not 
less than 12 per cent of the nation: revenue; income from 
property; income from ground-rents paid by national 
colleges; income from taxes and levies assigned to education; ! 
grants-in-aid from municipal councils and other official or 
private institutions; fees for board and tuition paid by 
pupils in public educational institutions; fines for breaking - 
educational laws and regulations. 

In each province, the municipal council concerned may 
institute a fund for school buildings after obtaining the 
approval of the Government; the fund is made up of 
(a) sums derived from one or more of the council’s sources 
of income; (b) special levies that may be created; (c) local 
taxes established for this purpose; (d) amounts subscribed ` 
by the district councils and (e) subsidies from the Govern- 
ment. The building works carried out with such funds are ` 
directed by the Government and administered by com- 
mittees appointed by it. Regional committees for the 
unemployed are responsible for the building of school 
accommodation. 1 

The Government may ex officio create or increase funds ` 
for school buildings in the provinces, designating or 
providing the income to be used for this purpose. Treasury 
grants for school buildings are made preferably to localities ` 
which organize the voluntary assistance of school children 
in the matter. Municipal councils are obliged to furnish land - 
for putting up schools. Wherever local parents make a 
suitable building available to the State, the Government | 
provides school facilities. 
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Supervision and control 


According to law there must be at least three regional 
inspectors of education (visitadores regionales) attached to 
the Minister’s office. They are responsible for inspecting 
secondary and teacher training schools. A visitador has 
to be Peruvian born, over 35, with professional qualifi- 
cations in education and at least 10 years’ official teaching 
or administrative experience. 

The immediate educational, administrative and economic 
control of primary education in each province is in the 
hands of an inspector (inspector) assisted by travelling sub- 
inspectors. Inspectors supervise on their own account 
schools situated within easy reach of their headquarters 
and those which do not require an undue absence. There 
must be an inspector of primary education in each province. 
Inspectors are appointed by the Government, after a 
competitive examination. The qualifications required are: 
a degree in education or graduation from a teacher training 
school, experience of at least five years in public education, 
Peruvian nationality, age between 30 and 45, successful 
completion of the examination course for educational 
inspectors. 

Inspectors are directly responsible to the director of 
primary education, but deal also with directors of other 
branches in the Ministry when relevant by supplying 
information and carrying out instructions. 

Inspectors are responsible for the general conduct of 
education in their provincial area. Their duties are to see 
that teaching is adapted to the educational requirements of 
the region in which they serve; to submit to the director 
of primary education special draft regulations and sylla- 
buses for m in their provinces; to improve school 
teaching and discipline by means of teaching instructions 
and standard lessons; to solve, problems raised by teachers; 
to foster Indian education and direct the campaign against 
illiteracy; to stimulate the professional capacities of the 
teaching staff in their province by means of periodical 
lectures, holiday courses, study circles and other suitable 
means; to encourage school excursions; to propose to the 
director of primary education measures which their terms 
of reference do not permit them to undertake, but which 
they judge to be useful for educational improvement; and 
to prescribe such measures when urgent, in that case 
seeking immediately the necessary official approval; to 
visit at least twice a year all the schools in their district, 
following the itinerary laid down by the directorate of 
primary education, and to report the results immediately ; 
to supervise private primary education establishments in 
cases where there are no inspectors officially charged with 
that function. Р > 

The supervision of private primary education establish- 
ments in the provinces of Lima and Callao and in others 
that may be designated by the Government is the responsi- 
bility of special inspectors. In Lima there is also an inspector 
of scholarships, responsible for keeping the records, super- 
vising the attendance of scholarship holders and counter- 
signing the official forms and receipts concerning scholarship 
payments. N 

Inspection of pre-primary education and of schools 
situated in places where Indian dialects and characteristics 
predominate, requiring special qualities or methods which 


few teachers command, may be placed in the hands of 
special inspectors when the Government deems this 
necessary. Such inspectors are responsible to the director 
of primary education or other appropriate director; they 
carry out their work within the area allotted to them, and 
their duties are as laid down by statute. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 841 shows the structure of the Peruvian 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education for children between 4 and 7 is given 
in mixed institutions. Employers of women with children 
between the ages of 4 and 7, whenever the number of the 
latter exceeds 30, are obliged to maintain infant schools. 

The purposes of this type of education are to guide and 
develop the child’s natural activities; to protect his health 
by attention to diet, clothing, personal cleanliness and 
open-air play; to promote the acquisition of good habits; 
to make him self-reliant; to develop his sense of beauty and 
his means of self-expression; to foster a co-operative spirit 
and to develop his moral and religious feelings. 

The following programme for pre-primary education (for 
children between 4 and 6) was approved by the National 
Council of Education in 1942: 

Adapting the child to a new environment. 

Perceptive education: seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
touching. 

Exercises in observation and comparison. Appreciation of 
colours, shapes, sizes, distances, ete. 

Motor education: games and songs, dances, everyday 
activities. 

Manual activities: cutting, cutting out, folding, unfolding, 
tracing, weaving, sewing, plaiting, sticking, building, 
domestic activities. 

Language and other means of expression; oral (conver- 
sations, tales, fables, songs, recitations and scenic dis- 
plays); drawing, decoration, modelling. 

Acquiring good habits: cleanliness, tidiness, punctuality, 
politeness, industry, co-operation, means of avoiding 
ordinary dangers. 

Open-air activities: walks, visits, looking after animals, 
gardening, observation of nature. 

Patriotic instruction: accounts of patriotic and historical 
events, anecdotes, the flag, the national emblem, thenation- 
al anthem and other patriotic songs, popular festivals. 

Moral and religious instruction. 

In all cities and towns the Government is supposed to 

provide infant schools either attached to primary schools 

or separately. 

Transition classes are organized in infant schools when- 
ever possible; and when situated in publie primary schools 
they are placed in the charge of persons specialized in 
pre-primary education, 

In accordance with the Education Law, these infant 
schools or sections must be in the hands of a specialized 
female staff, and children who attend them must receive, 
in addition to education, free meals, clothing and toys. 
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The principal and teachers of such schools must have 
qualified in a teacher training school and have specialized 
in pre-primary education—a course of one additional year 
after certification for which a bonus is paid. 

Transition classes (clases de transicién) take children 
between 6 and 7 and have the following curriculum: 
Adapting the child to school life. Every effort must be 

made to give the child the impression that his new 

surroundings are a continuation of the kindergarten or 
of his home. 

Acquisition of good habits. 

Open-air activities. 

Patriotic instruction. 

Language and other media of expression: (a) introduction 
to reading and writing by preparation (forming a yocabu- 
lary, exercises in muscular co-ordination, gauging the 
level of attainment) and introduction (applying the most 
appropriate method): (b) manual activities; folding, 
plaiting, weaving, building, and modelling; (c) drawing, 
singing, stories. 

Introduction to simple arithmetic: (a) preparation (finding 
out the child’s sense of numbers, gauging the level of 
attainment); (b) introduction (objective, graphic and 
numbered counting up to 20). 

Moral and religious instruction. 


Primary schools 


Education is organized in the following types of school, 
depending on the pupil’s needs and those of the region or 
locality: rural school, community school, mobile school 
(escuela ambulante), school-home (escuela logar). There are 
also schools for illiterate adults, mentally or sensorially 
deficient children, and those suffering from certain diseases. 

The classification of schools as urban or rural is made by 
the director of primary education on the advice of the 
inspectorate and bearing in mind the locality and environ- 
ment. Included under rural schools are not only those 
situated in the country but also those in urban centres 
where the population lives almost exclusively from culti- 
vating the surrounding land. Rural schools are either 
permanent or intermittent, stationary or mobile, according 
to local needs. 

Urban primary schools are divided into two types: 


elementary or ‘first-grade’ schools with a three-year co 
known also as incomplete primary schools (for boys, girls 
or co-educational); and ‘second-grade’ or complete prim: 
schools, with a five-year course. The latter may in turn be 
either ordinary (leading to general secondary education) 
or pre-vocational in which during the last two years efforts 
are made to discover pupils’ vocational aptitudes by work- 
shop training. The pupils are then directed, according to 
their aptitudes, into either vocational or general secondary 
schools. 

Rural primary schools are divided into elementary or 
‘first-grade’ schools (themselves classified as full elementary 
schools, with a four-year course, and incomplete or ‘mini. 
mum’ schools, with a two-year course): and complete 
‘second-grade’ rural schools, with a five-year course; 
these include ordinary rural schools and pre-vocational 
rural schools, equipped with a garden and patch of ground 
for practical agricultural work. 

In rural areas certain new forms of school organization 
are being developed to suit the special needs of the com- 
munity, and are known as ‘co-ordinated school units’, 
They include: the rural nuclear schools (nucleos escolares 
campesinos), each consisting of a central school with a 
five-year course, and about twenty subsidiary schools 
(escuelas seccionales), distributed within a radius of some 
kilometres from the centre; and central community schools 
(escuelas rurales de concentración de comunidades) designed 
to serve large areas inhabited by scattered Indian com- 
munities. These schools are situated in valleys, where the 
situation makes them natural assembly points for the school 
population. 


Curriculum and methods. Plans and syllabuses for pre- 
primary education, transition classes and primary edu- 
cation are based on a systematic experiment carried out for 
two years in special units run by experimental schools and 
institutes and by educational inspectors under the direction 
and supervision of the department of pedagogy. Both the 
results of experiments and suggestions received from 
teachers taking part in the experimental process are taken 
into account. The general features and structure of the 
1942 curricula have not been changed as they are in keeping 
with progressive pedagogy; but the application has been 
improved by the formation of work units, and from the 
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clase de transición: a class forming the 
transition between pre-primary and 
primary education, and attached either 
to kindergartens or to primary schools. 

colegio militar: vocational secondary 
school preparing for military career. 

io de segunda ensefianza comin: 

general secondary school, 

escuela elemental o de primer grado: lower 
urban primary school. 

escuela normal rural: rural teacher train- 
ing school. 

escuela normal urbana: urban teacher 
training school. 
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escuela primaria completa: complete pri- 
mary school, urban or rural. 

escuela rural elemental de grado completo: 
rural primary school. 

escuela rural elemental de grado incompleto 
9 tipo mínimo: lower rural primary 
school. 

gran unidad escolar: combined upper pri- 
mary and vocational secondary school 

, With curriculum appropriate to locality. 

instituto agropecuario: vocational second- 
ary school of agriculture. 

instituto comercial: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 


instituto industrial: vocational secondary 
school for industrial occupations. 
jardin de la infancia: pre-primary school. 


instituto de educación física: college of 
physical education. 

instituto militar: military college. — 

instituto nacional de ciencias domésticas: 
home economics college. É 

instituto pedagógico nacional: institute of 
education. 

politécnico nacional: technical college. 

universidad: university. 


Colegio de segunda 
enseñanza común 


Universidad 


Jordín de 
la infancia 


Instituto agropecuario 


} ° Politécnico 
Instituto comercial v 
nacional 


Instituto industrial 


Escuela 
primaria completa 


Escuela 
normal 
urbana 


Colegio militar Instituto militar 


Clase de 


transición a 
Instituto 
pedagógico 
nacional 
Escuela rural Ia 
elemental de = donar 


grado completo pidan domésticas 


Gran unidad escolar 


Escuela elemental 
o de primer grado 
Escuela rural 


elemental de 
grado incompleto 


Instituto 
de educación 
física 
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scientific teaching aspect they offer teachers clear and 
straight-forward directives tending to facilitate their use. 

These plans and syllabuses crystallize the State’s edu- 
cational ideals; children should be p to face the 
struggle for existence at the end of the primary school 
course, while those able to do so should continue their 
secondary or technical school studies, all this without 
neglecting the moral, religious and social aspects of edu- 
cation, or the development of a sense of patriotism and 
community spirit. 

Structurally the syllabuses are presented in two cycles, 
pre-primary and primary proper. The transition class 
peculiar to the Peruvian school system, comes at the end 
of the kindergarten or, more often, forms the liaison 
between home and school as the infant class in a primary 
school; the syllabus for this class is given with the pre- 
primary cycle. Primary education is divided into two parts: 
the first composed of the first, second and third years; the 
second of the fourth and fifth years. 

In psychological and educational terms, the plans and 
syllabuses take into account the child's psycho-biological 
development, his interests, needs, and those of the com- 
munity in which he lives, as well as the environment in 
which his activities and experiences take place. er es 
the following teaching systems have been adopted: global 

training is used in pre-primary education, the transition 
class and the first and second grades, bearing in mind that 
a child’s perceptions at this age are syncretic; correlation, 
by groups of subjects, is used in the third-year syllabus, 
because the child is then in a position to distinguish the 
parts from the whole; and subjects are taught independently 
in the fourth and fifth-year syllabuses, a natural and 
logical correlation being always established between similar 

jects, since at this age the child's ability to abstract 
begins and he can understand this separation of subjects. 
This is also a way of preparing him for later secondary 
school studies. Further, in the teaching process the con- 
centric system is used whereby a child's knowledge is 
continuously extended. 

These plans and syllabuses are based on the fact of 
nationality. The knowledge a child acquires at school starts 
from his existence as a person, with a geographical, 
historical, social, cultural and traditional background. The 
syllabuses for the first and second year are based on the 
vital factors of home, school, locality and country. From the 

ird year onwards the child begins to widen his knowledge, 
beginning with his home surroundings, then going on to the 
district, province, department, Peru, and ideas concerning 
the world in general. In this sense the ‘essentials’ of the 
syllabus give a unity to imr gp. from the national point 
of view; but the syllabus is flexible as to the means 
pora e which depend on the particular region and 
school. 

The teaching is based on the fundamental psycho- 
pedagogic concept of ‘learning by doing’; hence the use 
made of units of work. In the teaching process the following 
sequence is observed: syllabuses contain a graduated series 
of activities, from which are derived notions; under the 
heading pers are noted all those that a child should 
carry out in the learning process; under the heading notions 
are listed the essential truths which a child ought to know; 
and between activities and notions there exists horizontally 
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a psychological relationship and vertically, especially under 
notions, a scientific relationship. 

As regards content, these plans and syllabuses are made 
up of a basic programme, which condenses the essential 
facts children should know, as well as the minimum apti- 
tudes they should acquire for educational purposes. The 
basic programme in question gives education a unity and 
democratic character by offering the same possibilities to 
children living on the coast, in the mountainous regions and 
in the tropical forest. Although in the development of the 
syllabus ui method of units of work is used, the way these 
are made to precede each subject enables the teacher to 
out or use any other method, thus giving him greater liberty 
of action and scope for initiative. Moreover, these plans 
and syllabuses are designed to guide the teacher and 
facilitate his work; the Кете contain general directives 
and specific Эмре туа for attaining concrete results, 
In addition, so that teaching may not be left to chance, 
teachers are advised to prepare a work plan beforehand, 
Finally, there are special chapters dealing with workshop, 
and garden, child care, moral and religious instruction and 
physical training. 


Examination system. The yearly promotion of pupils is 
based on their progress as ascertained by both knowledge 
and aptitude tests. The system of objective tests is com- 
bined with that of a written question paper. 


Teaching staff. Rural primary teaching is entrusted to 
teachers with a rural teacher training diploma, and urban 
primary teaching to those with an urban teacher training 
diploma. 

ntil enough teachers have passed through rural or urban 
teacher training schools, the respective diplomas may be 
awarded to non-trained teachers physically fit and of good 
conduct, aged less than 22 in the first case and 25 in the 
second, who have completed the primary school course or 
the first three years of the secondary school course, and 
have passed the necessary teachers’ examinations. These 
are held every year in teacher training schools as decided 
by the Government. As the number of trained teachers 
increases, the Government will reduce the number of non- 
trained teachers who can obtain a diploma at the yearly 
examination, until it is possible to de without teachers' 
examinations. 

In every school with two or more teachers, there is one 
who is the principal, and who, in addition to teaching, 
directs and represents the school and is responsible for its 
functioning. In schools with six or more teachers the princi- 
pal may, with the inspector’s consent, give all his time to 
administrative duties. 

Principals of second-grade schools are appointed by the 
Ministry of Education after an examination. To be 
appointed principal of a school with more than two teachers, 
one must be Peruvian born, over 24 years of age, and have 
held an official teaching post for not less than five years. 

Principals of elementary schools are appointed by the 
cde of Primary Education after an examination of 
ability. 

The principal of a school has the right to a house for 
himself and family. P 

Teachers are appointed by the Director of Primary 
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Education, who may, with the consent of the Ministry, 
delegate the appointment of teachers to inspectors in their 
respective provinces. Their appointment is subject to the 
same conditions. 

To obtain a teaching post in a predominantly Indian, 
non-Spanish-speaking area, a knowledge of native dialects 
is indispensable. 

No woman may be appointed to second-grade boys’ 
schools or men to second-grade girls’ schools. 


Welfare services 


Free medical inspection and treatment of pupils and 
teachers are being progressively extended to all schools, 
so that both categories may be examined at least twice 
a year. 

School committees (patronatos escolares or semi-official 
associations for co-operation between schools and the public) 
are concerned with, amongst other things, the provision of 
medical and dental treatment for pupils, and by High 
Decree No. 10 of 6 March 1956, the directorate of primary 
education is made responsible for their organization and 
control, 

Wherever general or local funds allow, school canteens 
and clothing funds for poor children are established in the 
public schools. The funds benefit from the proceeds of fines 
for breaking educational laws and regulations, except in so 
far as laid down in Article 173, which says that members 
of patronatos who fail to carry out their duties will be obliged 
to pay a periodical fine, the income from which must be at 
least sufficient to meet the maintenance costs of the schools 
in question. 

It is laid down that there must be a patronato for each 
school, and that persons who contribute a certain minimum 
amount may be associates. 

The following are among the objectives of the school 
patronato: to provide for school canteens and clothing 
funds, to organize school co-operatives, foster children’s 
outside activities such as the Junior Red Cross, Boy Scouts, 
children’s savings banks, holiday camps, etc. 

The Ministry of Public Health and Social Security, 
through its Food Board, is responsible for ur and 
supervising school canteens. Under Law No. 7606 of 
20 October 1932, the Lima Departmental Committee for 
the Unemployed was authorized to release at least 5,000 
sols a month for the erection and maintenance of school 
canteens in the capital. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In so wide and complex a field as education, we can only 
summarize the social, cultural, linguistic and teaching 
problems as follows: 


Social problems. (a) To strengthen the bonds between home 
and school by developing school patronatos, whose objectives 
must be not simply economic but also cultural. (b) To make 
a preliminary study of the child's social background and 


consider what good influences it may have on its education. 
(c) To solve the problem of under-nourishment among poor 
children, orphans, etc., so as to bring about better edu- 
cational results. 


Cultural problems. (a) To carry out a psycho-biological study 
of the child according to the region (coastal, mountainous, 
or tropical). (b) To raise the professional qualities of third- 
category teachers by teachers’ holiday courses. (c) To cam- 
paign for a teachers' publication service to enable edu- 
cational books by teachers to be published. 


Language problems. (a) To set up experimental schools in 
the mountainous region and tropical forest to solve the 
bilingual problem, which exercises a negative influence on 
the spread of Spanish. (b) To enable teachers for cultural 
and professional reasons to acquire a knowledge of native 
dialects such as Quechua, Aymara, Cauqui, Huanca, etc.; 
© To work for a permanent service for the spread of the 
panish language so as to eliminate illiteracy. 


Teaching problems. (a) To provide schools with the necessary 
teaching equipment for carrying out, if possible, the scientific 
experiments prescribed by modern teaching. (b) To qualify 
teachers for the handling of plans and syllabuses, by ex- 
tending their general and specialized knowledge. (c) To 
solve the problem of single-teacher schools, where a single 
teacher cannot fully instruct his different classes or sections. 
(d) To provide suitable school accommodation in all parts 
of Peru. (e) To classify children scientifically during the 
school year and foster the creation of so-called ‘therapeutic 
and re-adaptation schools’ for backward children. (6) To 
further the complete education of the Peruvian child in all 
aspects, physical, moral, intellectual, religious, artistic, etc., 
thus making for an harmonious development of the child's 
personality. 


Trends. The future aim is to intensify education at all 
levels—primary, secondary and higher—and in accordance 
with the plans of action for 1956, the work of the Ministry 
of Education will go forward along the lines indicated in 
the National Education Plan approved by High Decree of 
13 January 1950. An effort will be made to concentrate 
on unfinished tasks. Senior officials are to discuss and 
co-ordinate objectives at weekly meetings under the chair- 
manship of the Minister of Education, so that technical and 
administrative functions may be combined in accordance 
with the plan, and a definite educational system established. 

To develop this plan of action the system of work in 
teams is used, thus establishing a liaison between the 
various departments to ensure their co-ordination, while 
over and above the functions laid down in the laws and 
regulations, the directors exercise full initiative in proposing 
to the Minister of Education such methods as appear to 
them to be suitable for accelerating and disseminating the 
work in hand, thus co-operating loyally and efficiently in 
the educational policy which the Peruvian Government is 
determined to promote. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment at all 
levels of education reached a total of 1,186,000, not includ- 
ing 22,000 adults attending night schools. This means that 
about 13 per cent of the total population were receiving 
some kind of formal education. Compared with 1950 figures, 
primary school enrolment had increased by only 6 per cent, 
but general secondary schools had registered an increase of 
38 per cent. Enrolment in higher education seems to have 
diminished slightly owing to a substantial reduction in the 
number of women students. In 1954 the proportion of girl 
pupils was about 41 per cent in primary schools; 37 per 
cent in secondary, vocational and teacher training schools 
combined; 16 per cent in higher education. The total teach- 
ing staff in all schools below higher education level numbered 
37,000, of whom 59 per cent were women. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows about a threefold 
increase in primary school enrolment since 1930. However, 
the figures for earlier years refer to public schools only. 
Excluding private school enrolment (139,000 in 1954), 
enrolment in 1954 is still more than 21 times that of 1930. 
The average primary enrolment ratio for the period 1950-54 
is 42, that is, there was an average of 42 pupils enrolled in 
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primary schools for each 100 children estimated t= E» 
5-14 years old. 


Expenditure on education. Public expenditure on educar =< 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January), not including һ == Exe 
education, amounted to 231 million soles, being а Ж» o mm t 
25 soles per inhabitant. This represented 1.2 per сега 
the estimated national income for 1954. Expenditure љета а 
distributed as follows: 69 per cent for primary and ər 
primary education; 17.5 per cent for general весоп = =— 
education; 10.5 per cent for vocational education; 3 Po 
cent for teacher training. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in soles oro) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 231 028 167 


Pre-primary and primary education 160 239 132 
Secondary education S OB 40 060 000 
Vocational education 24 218 906 
Teacher training 


6 510 129 
Higher education JT АР. 
Subsidies to private education 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950/54 
т О  dPn—— IA MAMMA A AA TG ee eee 


" Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School ношр st 
9100 Ves | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens . . 1954 144 468 468 18 976 9 822 
Private kindergartens 1954 4 11 11 472 248 
Total." хеш, 1954 148 479 479 19 448 10 070 
1953 146 463 463 19570 9741 
” 1952 142 470 470 19 310 9 762 
” . 1951 125 394 394 17072 8644 
” 1950 106 357 357 16 011 8311 
Primary 
Public primary schools . TEE" + Es 1954 10 132 21 272 14 299 847 261 340 492 
Public pre-vocational schools. e 7; 1954 168 1629 456 43 999 10 124 
Primary schools attached to public secondary schools J O 1954 36 154 87 4556 2006 
Primary schools attached to public teacher training schools . 1954 12 83 45 2 483 1213 
Primary schools attached to public vocational schools 1954 26 136 114 1951 1557 
Private primary schools : 1954 608 1866 1304 55 880 26 705 
Primary schools attached to vite secondary schools 5 1954 190 1 595 1138 39 283 21615 
Private recognized коон ( ойнош) " 1954 511 931 688 44 036 18 247 
Total . * 1954 11743 27 666 18 131 1039 455 422 019 
1953 11410 26 130 17 302 1 002 280 402 839 
^ * . 1952 11145 25 122 16 522 995 276 398136 
” . 1951 10 800 23 619 15 725 993 421 400 836 
” 1950 10 754 23 217 15 562 978 762 393 862 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools, day courses . 1954 107 2 566 163 46 978 14 716 
Public secondary schools, night courses 1954 8 238 — 4079 — 
Private secondary schools . . 1954 210 3147 1262 36 366 16 751 
Total. ah a . 1954 325 5951 2025 87 423 31527 
— 1953 318 5 786 1 956 83 344 30 624 
РОУ мз namen 1952 283 5 083 1609 18 213 28 377 
wes 1951 248 4470 1404 63 498 22 855 
" . 1950 239 4114 124 63 398 22703 
Vocational 
Public vocational schools. 1954 112 2058 769 14 906 4988 
Private technical кш AANE Багуа 1954 26 323 214 2 242 2038 
Total. . "tS EI eo 1954 138 2381 983 17148 7026 
Lo AS A АМА. 1953 149 2424 1020 18518 8151 
3 4 . 1952 144 2234 901 16 086 7090 
Te È : 1951 155 1683 651 16 056 5851 
Mert M Ñ 1950 188 11 250 2407 19 198 12440 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 1954 16 179 73 1414 751 
i ini: їз. 1954 4 40 22 413 137 
pete pane iris kgs А 1954 20 219 95 1 827 888 
š Ni 1953 22 160 18 1863 856 
" 1952 20 235 98 1345 141 
Ы 1951 20 216 92 1316 152 
5 " 1950 115 1147 194 11 056 1554 
Higher 
Public universities £ 1954 4 10 766 2015 
Public agricultural and engineering colleges H 1954 2 3415 89 
Private ишо: E 1954 1 1523 407 
al S DL M . 1954 7 Gh 15 704 2511 
s - 1953 T 1473 14 780 2610 
d Š 1952 T 2205 15 307 3 337 
^ z 1951 1 2137 15102 3259 
ui z 1950 7 2147 16 082 3 646 


1. Data refer to public schools only. 
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m E Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of aS ack == — 
Special 
s eun кайыше pas 1954 19 232 109 4764 iss 
1953 19 210 91 4765 130 
Ж 1952 15 149 67 3731 133 = 
5 1951 16 147 66 3657 BES 
x 1950 17 162 73 3895 163 
Adult 
lips Sega 1954 208 606 183 21 952 IZ 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors! 


íl Estimated A 

You Schol ae fom on. | shud population | Primary 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ( н ) ratio 
1930 3470 у; ee 342 016 
1931 3 684 к К: 350 057 jul 
1932 3714 sE B" 361 484 tak 373 1646 23 
1933 3725 n Sh 379 643 PA 
1934 4250 "€ m 423 679 
1935 4449 T “| 465 274 
1936 4537 is Же 484 246 Se, 
1937 4532 NC 3 468 617 ye 478 1767 27 
1938 4517 x E 492 989 wh 
1939 4 684 un fate E 
1940 4.830 T y: 565 932 735 
1941 5 519 EN ds 630 360 Pi 614 1906 32 
1942 6070 645 632 
1943 6488 Sl : E 
1944 PHM SON i. 
1945 1039 13 720 694 884 51 
1946 8 056 16183 766 986 47 731 2015 ВЕ 
1947 9621 19 112 893 938 47 
1948 10239 21311 ЗЕР 953 132 45 
1949 10316 22 253 ay 954 861 43 } 594 2201 Е 
1950 10 415 23217 61 978 762 42 
1951 10 800 23 619 61 993 421 42 
1952 11145 25 122 66 995 276 40 1002 2358 42 
1953 11410 26 130 66 1002 280 38 
1954 11743 27 666 66 1039 455 38 


1, 1930-46 includes data for publie schools only; 1947 includes public and private schools but excludes escuelas fiscalizadas and escuelas їеспїїса@ ек — _ 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 21,849,000. 

Total area: 115,600 square miles; 299,404 square kilometres. 

Population density: 189 per square mile; 73 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1948 
census): 28.6. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1948 census): 
40 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Established in 1901 by the Educational Act of 1901, the 
Philippine educational system has developed by the follow- 
ing stages: 

To 1910: Period of organization and orientation. Public 
schools established with curricula of instruction based on 
the American pattern, with English as the medium of 
instruction, and religious instruction prohibited in the 
public schools. The main purpose was to prepare the 
Filipino people for self-government. 

1911-25: Period of adjustments. The curriculum of the 
elementary schools was revised to give it a practical bias. 
Thirty million pesos were set aside for the development of 
the elementary school programme for a period of five years. 
Teacher training was established on a firm footing. Text- 
books based on Philippine needs and conditions were 
prepared. 

1926-35: Period of evaluation and school reform. The 
results of 25 years of ‘educational experiment to prepare 
the people for self-government’ were assessed by the 
Monroe Educational Survey Commission, an American 
group assisted by Filipino educators. The suggested reforms 
were studied and made the basis for further revision of the 
curriculum and a better organization of the system. 

4 July 1936-46: Period of readjustment and reorientation. 
With the establishment of the Commonwealth, a reorien- 
tation of educational plans and policies was necessary to 
conform to the requirements of the Constitution of the 
Philippines, which defined the educational objectives and 
which placed major emphasis upon the development of 
moral character, personal discipline, civic conscience, 
vocational efficiency and citizenship training. E 

Another reorientation period took place during the 
Japanese occupation, 1941-45, when the school curriculum 
was completely revised in order to rid it of any Western 
content and to gear it instead to the objectives of the Asia 
Co-prosperity Sphere of the Japanese. — o ‘ 

After 4 July 1946: Period of universalization. During this 
period, the saturation point in enrolment was nearly 
reached, when one out of every four Filipinos was in 
school. Considerable activity was directed towards the 
development and extension of the community school. 
Appraisals were made in 1947 by the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Education and in 1951 on the occasion of 
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National income (1955 estimate): 7,804 million pesos. 
Official exchange rate: 1 peso = 0.50 U.S. dollar. 
School year: 15 June to 30 March. 


Revised by the Unesco National Commission for the Philippines 
in June 1956. 


the celebration of the golden anniversary of the Philippine 
educational system. The next steps will be to raise edu- 
cational standards and provide the curriculum at all levels 
with a more functional content. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Fundamental laws 


Article XIV, Section 5 of the Constitution of the Republic 
reads: ‘All educational institutions shall be under the super- 
vision of and subject to regulations by the State. The 
Government shall establish and maintain a complete and 
adequate system of public education, and shall provide at 
least free public primary instruction and citizenship 
training to adult citizens. All schools shall aim to develop 
moral character, personal discipline, civic conscience, 
vocational efficiency and to teach the duties of citizenship.’ 

Among the basic school laws and supporting regulations, 
the following may be mentioned. Act No. 74 passed by the 
Philippines Сайынын in 1901 created the Department of 
Instruction under a General Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and laid the foundation for the organization 
of the educational system. Acts Nos. 477, 672, 1137, 1407, 
and 1698 subsequently passed by the same commission 
between 1902 and 1907 introduced certain changes and 
modifications resulting in the creation of the Bureau of 
Education headed by a director and assistants under the 
Department of Instruction. The name Bureau of Education 
was changed to Bureau of Public Schools in 1947 by 
Executive Order No. 94 of the President of the Republic 
of the Philippines. 

Act No. 372 of the same commission authorized the 
opening of provincial high schools. 

Legislative Act No. 2782, passed in 1918, extended the 
facilities for free elementary education to all children of 
school age; provided increases in the salaries of municipal 
teachers; and abolished the tuition fees in the intermediate 
grades (5-7). 

Act No. 3163 authorized the Monroe Education Survey. 
Commission to study the Philippine school system. 

Act No. 3050 created the Teachers” Pension Fund. This 
was replaced by Commonwealth Act No. 186 which estab- 
lished the Government Service Insurance System. This was 
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later amended by Republic Act No. 660 which provided for 
life and retirement insurance for teachers and other govern- 
ment employees. 

Vocational education was given impetus with the passage 
of Legislative Act No. 3377, which provided among other 
things for the construction of buildings and the equipment 
of trade and agricultural schools. Commonwealth Act 
No. 313 authorized the establishment of regional trade and 
agricultural schools. 

Commonwealth Act No. 381 made the National Govern- 
ment responsible for the support of the first four grades; 
the local government for the other grades. 

Commonwealth Act No. 586 (Educational Act of 1940) 
reduced the elementary school course from seven to six 
years and established the two-single-session plan for the 
primary grades (1-4) and the one-teacher-one-class plan in 
the intermediate grades (5-6). 

Republic Act No. 842 (Public School Salary Act of 1953 
provided for automatic salary increases for public schoo 
officials, teachers, and other government personnel accord- 
ing to experience, educational qualifications, and civil 
service eligibility. 

Republic Act No. 896 (Elementary Education Act of 
1953) authorized the revision of the elementary school 
system by restoring Grade 7 and the double-session plan. 

The foregoing refer particularly to public schools. The 
following are among the chief laws governing private 
schools, which include nearly 15 per cent of the total 
enrolment, more than 60 per cent of those enrolled in the 
secondary schools and 97 per cent of those on the post- 
secondary or college and university levels. 

Act No. 74 provides that ‘nothing in this Act shall be 
construed in any way to forbid, impede, or obstruct the 
establishment and maintenance of private schools’, In 1910, 
the office of Superintendent of Private Schools was created 
for better supervision of private educational institutions. 
Act 2706, 1917, Мау the Secretary of Public Instruc- 
tion *to inspect and watch the private schools in order to 
determine their efficiency’. In 1926, the Office of Private 
Education was created, as recommended by the Monroe 
Survey Commission. Commonwealth Act No. 180, 1936, 
was designed to implement the provisions of the Consti- 
tution of the Philippines voee rivate schools, placed 
a director in charge of the Office o Private Education, and 
defined the term ‘university’. In 1946, through Republic 
Act No. 74, a 1 per cent tax was levied on the gross income 
of private schools. 


Compulsory education 


Commonwealth Act No. 586 made attendance compulsory 
for those who enroll in Grade 1 up to the completion of 
Grade 4, except for reasons of distance and difficulty of 
transportation between the child’s home and the school, 
ers and physical defects, poverty or transfer to a private 
school. 

Republic Act No. 896 modified Commonwealth Act 
No. 586 by making attendance compulsory for every child 
beginning with the seventh birthday up to the completion 
of the elementary course, except, in addition to the four 
conditions allowed in Commonwealth Act No. 586 above, 
when the child cannot be accommodated because of excess 
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enrolment or is being regularly instructed by its parents or 
guardian or a private tutor under conditions prescribed hy 
the Secretary of Education. i 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 849 shows the pattern of educational 
administration in the Philippines. 


Finance 


By virtue of the Educational Act of 1940, public elementary 
education is financed solely by the National Government, 
Chartered cities, however, are required to support their 
intermediate classes (Grades 5-6) from local funds although 
with aid from the National Government when needed. 

The funds for the sw port and maintenance of public 
element: education, including special schools o ering 
vocational education and collegiate normal training, come 
from three main sources, namely: the yearly appropriation 
in the national budget, special public works appropriations 
rovided from time to time by the National Covent 
‘or the construction and repair of school buildings, and 
contributions and donations from parent-teacher associ- 
ations and other civic organizations. 

The funds to support private schools come mainly from 
fees paid by the students. 


Supervision and control 


All the schools under the Bureau of Public Schools are 
grouped into school divisions. Each school division com- 
prises a province and, in some cases, a chartered city, and 
is under the administration and supervision of a divisional 
superintendent of schools who is aided by a staff of divisional 
supervisors composed of an academic supervisor, an indus- 
trial arts supervisor, a supervisor of English, a supervisor 
of home economics, a supervisor of national language, and 
a supervisor of adult and fundamental education. 

Each school division, in turn, is divided into school 
districts. A district comprises the central and barrio! schools 
in one or more municipalities and is under the immediate 
administration and supervision of a district supervisor 
(recently changed to ‘supervising principal’). The central 
school is the elementary school in the población. It is under 
the administrative control and supervision of an elementary 
school principal. The barrio school is the elementary school 
located in a barrio; when it has complete elementary grades 
and eight or more teachers it is administered and supervised 
by an elementary school principal; one having less than 
eight teachers is placed under the charge of a barrio head 
teacher. 

In regard to private schools, the Philippines are divided 
into 12 districts. Each district comprises several provinces 
and is under a superintendent in charge who is aided by 
a staff of supervisors, one supervisor being assigned toa — 
province. 


1. A village or settlement. 
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Welfare services 


Medical and dental services are provided with funds derived 
from a special fee authorized by the President of the Philip- 
pines, amounting to 50 centavos ($0.25) collected from each 
pupil and student enrolled in all public schools. Some schools 
provide lunch counters or canteens in connexion with their 
work in home economics. Food is sold to the pupils and 
students on a non-profit basis. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system may be seen in the 
diagram on page 850. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are no public pre-primary schools, but a few pro- 
gressive private schools are provided with kindergarten 
departments similar to those in the United States in 
organization, curriculum, and methods. 


Elementary schools 


Elementary education consists of six grades. Grades 1 to 4 
are called the primary grades, while Grades 5 and 6 are 
known as the intermediate grades. 


As a result of the operation of Commonwealth Act No. 
586, about two-fifths of the primary grades are organized 
under the two-single-session plan in which a class of not 
more than 80 pupils under one teacher is split into two 
groups, one group meeting in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon. The other three-fifths of primary classes 
are operating under the standard double-session plan, in 
which the whole class reports to school both morning and 
afternoon for a total of about five hours. In the inter- 
mediate grades, a class enrols a maximum of 52 pupils 
under one teacher and reports both morning and afternoon. 
Owing to lack of buildings after World War II, however, 
an emergency plan for intermediate grades was authorized 
in which one class under one teacher uses one room in the 
morning and another class under another teacher uses the 
same room in the afternoon. 


Curriculum and methods. Three types of curriculum are 
offered on the elementary school level: general; agricultural; 
and settlement farm. The general curriculum includes in the 
primary grades reading, social studies (civies, health edu- 
cation and character education), language (English and 
Filipino language), arithmetie, music, writing, spelling, and 
phonics. In the intermediate grades, it consists of reading 
and phonics, English language and spelling, arithmetic, 
social studies (health education, character education, 
history, geography, and civics), elementary science, Filipino 
language, music, elementary agriculture and industrial 
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10 11 12 13 M 15 16 
++ eee eee er 


General high school 


Elementary school 


Primary Intermediate 


GLOSSARY 


elementary school: primary school. 


vocational high school: vocational second- 
general high school: secondary school with 


and teacher training, administered by 


ary school with multilateral course, Bureau of Public Schools. 
mainly general but partly vocational C. Degree-granting public colleges, 8 L 
curriculum. HIGHER EDUCATION D. Private universities and colleges, _ 
secondary agricultural school: vocational " 
secondary school of agriculture. A. University of the Philippines. 
secondary trade school: vocational training B. Non-degree-granting colleges of agri- 


school for industry and trades. culture, arts and trades, commerce 


arts for boys, home economics for girls, and physical 


to be merely suggestive, teachers were wont to follow th 
education. slavishly regardless of their applicability to the needs 
The settlement farm curriculum includes the same the children and the local conditions in the communi 
subjects included in the general curriculum for both At present, however, teachers are being given moi 
primary and intermediate grades, with the addition of a opportunity and encouragement to develop school curric 
60-minute daily field or farm work in Grades 1-4 and half 


more suited to local needs and conditions. i 

uts emphasis on the functio 
es of the subject matter a 
In arithmetic the chief criterii 


of the school day in Grades 5-6. 

The agricultural curriculum, which is only for Grades 5-6, 
likewise contains the same subjects included in the general 
intermediate curriculum with the addition of 90 minutes for the selection of content is social utility; materials 


daily farm work which includes gardening, farm crops, and that have a direct bearing on life situations are 
agricultural club work, or drawing, carpentry, woodwork, 


stressed, 
and repair work on rainy days. Similarly, 
Formerly all curriculum materials were constructed in challenging 
the general office. They contained uniform minimum re- ments are red: 
quirements for each grade. Although they were intended language, 
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selves adequately in simple oral and written English and in 
the Filipino language: in reading, emphasis is placed on the 
formation of work-study habits and skills and an adequate 
bere. and intelligent interpretation of the material 
read. 

In character education, more and more attention is placed 
on the proper acquisition and development of good traits 
through actual situations met by children in and out of 
school. 

The teaching of social studies is closely articulated with 
the school and community improvement programme by 
stressing the participation of pupils in all socially worth- 
while activities, 

As now offered in Grades 5 and 6, elementary science 
deals chiefly with the understanding and appreciation of 
simple scientific facts and methods through observation, 
experimentation, and field trips. 

Health education stresses the development of proper 
understanding, habits, and attitudes toward personal and 
community hygiene and sanitation. 

Art education is now taught in all elementary schools, 
except where the two-single-session programme is followed. 
Art education in the grades includes appreciation lessons 
dealing with cleanliness, orderliness, shapes and colours in 
nature, orderly arrangement of home furniture, pictures, 
and other home accessories, and oriental flower arrange- 
ment. 

More musical experiences are called for by modern trends 
in music instruction. The activities in general music instruc- 
tion include community programmes, community singing, 
and joint programmes As the school and the community. 


Teaching staff. The training and ашан required of 
elementary school teachers have been raised, with effect 
from the school year 1953-54. They are required to undergo 
four years of training beyond the secondary school. Appoint- 
ment is based on competitive examinations. First they are 
admitted on probation or temporary appointment for 
at least one year. Then those that qualify in appropriate 
civil service examinations are given permanent appoint- 
ments. 

The minimum salary of elementary school teachers before 
the war was 40 pesos she a month, This was raised to 
100 pesos in 1948. In 1953, Republic Act No. 842 was passed 
providing a minimum entrance salary of 140 pesos a month 
for normal graduates. i 

Although the salary of elementary school teachers is 
comparable to that of clerks in government offices and to 
the wages of semi-skilled workers, the economie and social 
position of teachers in their own communities are higher 
and more stable than those of the latter groups. Teachers 
are entitled to three months’ vacation, and one month's 
maternity leave with pay. They work five days a week. 
They are often financially the best-off government per- 
sonnel in their community. Lately, as a result of the wide- 
spread acceptance of the community-school programme, 
teachers all over the country are enjoying positions of trust 
and leadership in their own communities which no other 
professional group, not even doctors, lawyers, dentists, or 
priests, have enjoyed to the same degree. 
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PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Among the major educational trends and developments in 
Philippine education, the following may be noted: abolition 
of the two-single-session plan in the primary classes and 
adoption of the two-session plan whereby one primary class 
meets morning and afternoon under the same teacher; 
restoration to the elementary school curriculum of Grade 7 
which was abolished by the Educational Act of 1940; 
restoration in the intermediate grades of the system whereby 
three teachers teach two classes and five teachers teach 
three classes; extension of compulsory education up to the 
completion of the elementary grades; further expansion and 
improvement of teacher training institutions through the 
offering of the four-year curriculum for elementary teachers ; 
popularization of the vocational education programme and 
fitting it to the general economic programme of the country ; 

further expansion of the community school programme for 
the economic development of the masses; wider use of local 

dialects as media of instruction in the lower primary grades 

whenever feasible and desirable; more systematic, whole- 

some, and improved school-community relations; enrich- 

ment of the prescribed school curricula by adapting them 

to local needs and conditions and by making use of com- 

munity resources to vitalize classroom instruction; adoption 

of democratic processes in the formulation of educational 

policies, in the administration and supervision of classroom 

instruction, and in the development of local curriculum 

materials; closer understanding between the school and the 

community in gearing the industrial arts instruction in the 

school to the occupational activities of the community; 

more stress on moral and civic education and the develop- 

ment of international understanding; standardization of 

salaries of teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 

intendents; increased dependence upon the use of local 

resource materials prepared by teachers under the guidance 

of local school administrators and in co-operation with 

laymen and students; tremendous increase in number of 
private or independent secondary schools; and adoption of 
a more adequate guidance and counselling programme. 

Among pressing problems are : improvement of educational 
standards in private schools and the abolition of second-rate 
commercialized private educational ventures; provision of 
modern and adequate school building facilities and equip- 
ment; curriculum revision geared to the improvement of 
community living; evaluation of the community school 

rogramme against sound educational objectives; making 
[еу functional through provision of adult activities 
parallel with the primer and follow-up reading materials; 
the very serious lack of textbooks and other teaching 
materials; lack of school buildings to accommodate in- 
creasing enrolment; language problem in relation to the 
language of instruction (a) native or regional languages as 
media of instruction, (b) transition from native language 
to English, (c) teaching of English as a second language; 
and overcrowded classes. 

As regards the private schools, the most important 
problem is that of maintaining and enforcing educational 
standards in order to prevent the continuation of what have 
been called ‘diploma mill’ institutions. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Philippines. Department of Education, Research 
and Evaluation Division, Bureau of Public Schools. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were more than 4.3 million students enrolled in 
educational institutions at all levels. This represented about 
20 per cent of the total population. Some 80 per cent of the 
school-going population were pupils in public and private 
primary sokole and private kindergartens; more than 
14 per cent were in secondary schools (including general, 
vocational and teacher training); nearly 6 per cent were in 
institutions of university level (including higher teacher 
training colleges); and there were some 200 pupils in schools 
for handicapped children. The above data do not include 
adults following literacy courses and ‘courses of economic 
and cultural improvement’, for which the total enrolment 
is not known. 

The proportion of female students was 48 per cent in 
primary schools; 45 per cent in general secondary schools; 
29 per cent in vocational schools; and 77 per cent in teacher 
training colleges at higher level. The total number of 
teachers is not known. The proportion of women teachers 
in public elementary schools was about 69 per cent and in 
public general secondary schools about 64 per cent. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools 
decreased by almost 16 per cent, and in general second. 
Schools inereased by 23 per cent. Compared with 1951, 
there was a decrease of approximately 55 per cent in the 
enrolments at teacher training colleges and an increase of 
6 per cent in institutions of university level. (See Table 2.) 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 gives the age-sex- 
grade distribution of pupils enrolled in public primary 
schools for 1952. The proportion of over-aged pupils ranges 
from 17 per cent in Grade 1 to 34 per cent in Grade 4, but 
with little further change in Grades 5 and 6. The decrease 
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in total enrolment from grade to grade is most pronounced 
between the fourth and fifth years of schooling when it was 
26 per cent. This may be due to retardation before con- 
tinuing to the intermediate grades of the primary school 
system. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1954 (fiscal year begins July) from national appropri- 
ations, excluding higher education, amounted to more than 
182 million pesos being about 8.5 pesos per inhabitant. 
This represented about 2.5 percent of the estimated national 
income for that year. The distribution of this sum was as 
follows: 92 per cent for primary education; 5 per cent for 
vocational education; 2 per cent for central administration; 
and the remaining 1 per cent included teacher training, 
adult education, special education and other current 
expenses. Secondary education is more or less maintained 
on a self-supporting basis. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in pesos) 
Object of expenditure 1 Amount 
Total current expenditure 182 155 582 
Central administration . 3 011 447 
Primary education . 166 880 417 
Secondary education = 
Vocational education 9 711 679 
Teacher training . , | ww sa dme 899 068 
Special education . | | (Mica 73 002 
Adult education ç 149 992 
Other current expenditure 1 429 977 


1. National appropriation only. Expenditure for higher education is not 
included. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


SS _— n O — "T  c—— v> ə əp5>, >>> 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution School year 
Pre-primary 
Private kindergartens 
Total. у," ов 1954/55 
” . 1953/54 
” 1952/53 
” . 1951/52 
” 1950/51 
Primary 
Public general UEM schools , , 1954/55 
Public farm and settlement farm schoo! 1954/55 
a i lene sty schools . . 1954/55 
о! . ook sb. 1954/55 
E 1953/54 
” 1952/53 
б; 1951/52 
» 1950/51 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools... 1954/55 
Pa сооп schools . . . 1954/55 
II TR croce r 1954/55 
^ 1953/54 
E 1952/53 
1951/52 
^ 1950/51 
Vocational 
Public trade schools =... . 1954/55 
Public agricultural schools . z 1954/55 
Private aeronautical school . 3 1954/55 
Private agricultural schools . й 1954/55 
Private commercial schools . 1954/55 
Private home economics schools 1954/55 
Private technical schools 1954/55 
Private vocational schools 1954/55 
one ана schools . 195455 
ad etait tos 1953/54 
d 1952/53 
1951/52 
E 1950/51 
Teacher training 
Public normal school ign a 1954/55 
Paye аве Hang. ux a АЕ ENA 
tal. . . . . . . . . o 
El v deos 1953/54 
” 1952/53 
» 1951/52 
1950/51 
4. 


1. Returns from 65 per cent of institutions only. 


2. Including elementary school principals and critic teachers in normal Б, 


schools. 


3. Including data on private vocational and teacher training schools at 


the secondary level. 


6. 


Teaching staff 


Number of 
tastitations Total Female Total Female 
155 "m ... 9051 ... 
144 1137 1131 8 626 ope 
128 1145 m 8625 A 
129 M DA. 8152 . 
109 1153 “ке 6 939 + 
18 857 *86 810 59 734 3 296 743 1566 424 
86 2450 239 6 629 2976 
1159 oes ... 139 314 68 760 
20 102 ses ... 3442686 1638160 
20 138 288 845 61 568 3 499 293 1670 949 
19 631 285 429 ... 3583495 1704608 
18443 Ten ... 3 930 390 эл, 
17 920 280 114 4 082 628 
286 6872 4367 183 674 80 479 
31 245 sav w. 3372 529 2169 612 
21531 ... ... 556 203 250 091 
+1 382 14 806 8 962 545 428 245 366 
21535 16 439 ... 556 198 253134 
31 437 ... 577 539 
*1 289 453 271 
34 1245 27 918 6765 
438 697 17 191 4711 
1 . 1280 179 
8 1497 576 
19 4094 1655 
19 200 200 
8 974 223 
2 3629 1894 
2 321 111 
131 57104 16314 
119 50 628 14 083 
100 n .. 
102 5 .. 
1 1 1 30 13 
1 1" 30 13 
1 4 95 43 
1 6 185 98 
8 6 309 153 
1 4 334 182 


Including data on rural general secondary schools. 
Data on private teacher training are included with those on private 


eneral secondary schools. 
Public schools only. 
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Level of education and type of institution 


Private diplomacy or forei, ‘service schools 
Private arts and science schools * us 


Public school for handicapped 


course 
Secondary course 
gol, e 


7. Number of courses, 


8. Including data on optical, nautical and chemistry schools. 


Students enrolled 
Total теза И 


1954/55 


1951/52 
1950/51 


1954/55 6 3. E. *18 000 
1954/55 16 *1800 *600 78 929 
1954/55 13 151 37 2121 
1954/55 3 re dd 1517 
1954/55 56 y s 18 738 
1954/55 193 m 2; 48 209 
59 к Уз 16 665 
4 Me s 118 
36 a E 2314 
5 ie Fe 136 
^» de e 30 951 
es эз е *218 000 
... Раб эъ *200 500 
*208 000 

1951/52 


*205 000 
1950/51 hai 


1954/55 i 63 
1954/55 5 4 19 5 
1954/55 1 16 13 188 68 
1953/54 1 19 15 155 58 
1952/53 1 20 15 150 54 
1951/52 1 20 15 150 50 
1950/51 1 18 12 mi 4 


9. Including all pre aratory courses and other collegiate courses not 
Isewhere specified (excluding all graduate courses). 


PHILIPPINES 


3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1952 


Papi 
hes ад upils by grade T 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
26 M. 487 487 
F, 495 495 
6 M. 5696 529 6225 
F. 5750 481 7231 
7 M. 212 230 5 229 535 — — — 217 994 
F. 206 623 6155 483 — — — 213 261 
8 M. 61537 146616 5 283 736 — — 214172 
F. 52993 148917 6416 856 — — 209 182 
9 M. 30 374 63497 120194 5519 894 — 220 478 
F. 23 062 53980 128045 6435 915 — 212 497 
10 M. 16 531 35 225 62984 101456 4 954 889 222 039 
F. 11970 28 002 56576 111 852 5929 1032 215 361 
11 M. 8852 20017 38 785 54 966 74 125 4 036 200 781 
F. 6 263 15 387 30 418 50 892 81253 5 035 189 248 
12 M. 5631 12 989 25 008 39 315 43 318 56 169 183 030 
F. 3779 9 306 18 760 32 428 39 806 60 164 164 243 
13 M. 5148 7408 14851 25574 28 963 34037 115981 
Е, 3 369 4 967 10 387 19 149 22 790 29 625 90 287 
14 M. _ 7594 8 859 15 564 18 369 23 549 73 935 
F. -— 4761 5 821 10 869 13 307 17 637 52 395 
154- M. = = 9 383 19 413 25 272 38 243 92311 
Е. — — 5590 12615 15508 23714 57427 
M. 346486 299104 285882 262543 195895 157523 1 547 433 
Total a ИЕ F. 315304 271956 262496 245096 119568 137207 1411627 
MF. 661790 571060 548378 507639 375463 294730 2959 060 
А 10.3 š 13.5 . 
Median. agoa edie tape aii F. 7.7 8.9 10.0 11.1 12.0 13.1 . 
MF. 78 8.9 10.1 11.3 13.3 . 
Normal age for grade (9) (12) G 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 31 35 28 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Pupils B serere Estimated, sa 
Year Schools enrolment [GERE] carolae 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 = 5 1143 708 
1931 x 5 1135 221 
1932 1135 658 1137 3 680 31 
1933 1121028 
1934 1150 199 
1935 2 1181228 
1936 E 1208 788 "|. 
1937 1423 918 na 1466 4139 35 
1938 1666 012 55 
1939 1850213 <Á 
1940 12249 44 018 vus 1922 738 44 1923 4411 44 
1941 Ap ds +Ë ake a 
1942 A TG p kas 
1943 ec "f .. 
1944 v óc š+. 
1945 13 396 43319 “эк 2387513 55 
1946 15 905 52251 ... 3102206 59 
1947 16472 57005 ... 3 356 802 59 3300 5312 61 
1948 18 650 66 187 ... 3693177 56 
1949 baie САК б 3 960 375 4. 
1950 17 370 76 753 65 3 930 911 51 
1951 17 834 78 804 67 3 796 181 48 
1952 18 381 81874 68 3 438 685 42 3567 5907 60 
1953 18917 86 394 69 3 365 285 39 
1954 18 943 87 260 69 3 303 372 38 


1. In 1953 data for private schools were as follows: schools 1,221; teachers 2,451 (F. 2,056); pupils 134,008 (F. 67,235). 


POLAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 27,278,000. 


Total area: 120,355 square miles; 311,730 square kilometres. 
Population density: 227 per square 
Percentage of total population in 


estimate): 18.2. 


mile; 88 per square kilometre. 
age-group 5-14 years (1949 Prepared by the Polish National Commission for Unesco in July- 


Official exchange rate: 1 złoty = 0.25 U.S. dollar. 


1956. 


HISTORICAL affected not only the structure of the system and organi- 
1 Ed IA zation of schools, but also the actual content, methods and. 
The educational law of 1932 is still in principle the basis aims of education. 


of the organization of prim: 
However, the radical chan; 
either by law ог by ministeri. 
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ary and secondary education. The Decree of 23 November 1945 on the organization of 
es introduced more recently the educational system in the period immediately following 
al decrees and decisions have the end of the war is the legal basis of the changes intro- 


POLAND 


duced. This decree, the object of which was to speed up 
the repair of war damages, authorizes the Minister of 
Education to establish or to permit the establishment of 
schools and courses not foreseen in the Law of 1932, and 
to modify the duration of school education. 

The Decree of 23 March 1956 is the legal basis of the 
seven-year school period, with compulsory education pro- 
longed to the age of 16 for children who have not completed 
the seventh grade. 

The Law of 27 April 1956 on the rights and duties of 
teachers regulates the question of their professional qualifi- 
cations, recruitment and length of service, introduces 
complete security of tenure (a teacher's posting is only 
changed at his own request), and places teachers in the 
first category for retirement pensions. Under the same law, 
teachers are excused duty of any sort during the holidays. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 61 of the Constitution of the Polish People's Republic 
stipulates that all citizens have a right to education. 
Article 62 adds that they have the right to benefit from 
cultural progress and to take an active share in the develop- 
ment of the national culture. Article 68 requires the 
Republic to devote particular attention to the education 
of youth and give it wider opportunities to develop. 


Aims 


The fundamental aims of education are to afford pupils 
tuition in accordance with the scientific conception of the 
universe, to inculcate socialist ideals, to link up education 
with everyday life, and to accustom the child to take an 
active part in his lessons. 


Compulsory education 


The educational system is based on compulsory school 
attendance over a period of seven years. Pupils can later 
follow four-year courses in a general secondary school or 
enter a secondary school for vocational training. A certain 
number of children, however, who have failed to make 
satisfactory progress are repna to continue their primary 
studies up to the age of 16. Teaching is free throughout the 
whole of the compulsory school period which forms the 
basis of the unified 11-year school. It is the duty of the 
school, the public authorities and all popular organizations 
to ensure regular school attendance. Children can be 
exempted in case of severe illness. — М 
Each primary school serves a district whose area is so 
calculated that no child is more than three kilometres 
away from school; there must be not less than 40 and not 
more than 650 children in each district. As all primary 
schools are not in a position to provide a complete seven- 
year course, central schools (szkola zbiorcza) have been 
created for the upper primary classes; to reach these, the 
pupil may sometimes have to travel as far as fourkilometres, 
but very often there are school buses for transporting the 


children. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 859 shows the structure of educational 
administration. 


Finance 


The State and local government authorities are responsible 
for the establishment and upkeep of primary schools. The 
local government authority must provide adequate build- 
ings and equipment, and living accommodation for the 
teaching staff. Teachers’ salaries and other expenses con- 
nected with education are paid by the State. There are a 
few private schools in Poland. 


Supervision and control 


The supervision of primary schools is conducted at district 
level and is carried out by the education service, which is 
one of the organs of the praesidium of each people's district 
council. The head of this service is appointed by the 
praesidium; he is assisted by a specialized staffof inspectors, 
who supervise the observance of the compulsory school 
curriculum and control nursery schools and other similar 
establishments. 

In each region (the country being divided into 19 regions 
or voivodships) the head of the education service is 
responsible to the praesidium of the regional council. He 
supervises, through inspectors, the work of the supervisory 
staff in the various districts and controls secondary school 
education. Similarly, the Minister of Education supervises 
the work of the educational services responsible to the 
people's regional councils through inspectors appointed by 
the Ministry. 

The district inspector of primary education is responsible 
for the observance of the curriculum in primary schools in 
his area, the professional results obtained by teachers, and 
the organization and equipment of schools. He works under 
the general direction of the head of the education service 
but at the same time comes directly under the head of the 
primary education section in the education service, who 
gives him instructions and directives. After visiting a school 
the primary education inspector must send a report to the 
head of the primary education section to whom he is 
directly responsible; this report, which has to be forwarded 
within 14 days to the school principal, is approved by the 
head of the education service. 

The inspector supervises the work of school principals and 
draws up reports on the professional capacity of teachers; 
he also supervises the work of the schools’ administrative 
staff and of the parents’ committees, makes recommen- 
dations to school principals and teachers as to methods 
which will improve their teaching and bring better results, 
and arranges for talks on educational subjects with school 
principals and teachers. 

The educational and cultural commission, in its capacity 
as organ of the praesidium of the people's council of the 
district or the voivodship, has the right and duty to super- 
vise the work of schools and that of the education service. 

Primary school inspectors are appointed by the people's 
council praesidium of the district or voivodship on the 
recommendation of the head of the education service. They 
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are chosen from among school principals and qualified 
teachers with at least five years’ service in a primary school. 
Candidates must give proof of high intellectual and moral 


qualities. 


From 1949 to 1955 there was a one-year training course 
for school principals and teachers desirous of becoming 
inspectors. There are now other regular refresher courses 
lasting two months and conferences on educational subjects. 


The two-month courses are intended mainly for recently 
appointed inspectors. s 

The primary school inspector also co-ordinates his work 
with that of the health service attached to the people’s 
council praesidium, which is responsible for school medical 
services and hygiene. Doctors in the school health service 
carry out inspections in the schools and supervise the 
pupils’ health and the application of the health regulations, 


A. CENTRAL AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


1, Minister: Minister of Education. 

2, 3, 4 and 5. Członek Kierownictwa: 
member of the Ministry directorate. 

6. Departament Szkolnictwa Ogólnoksztal- 
cacego: Department of General Edu- 
cation. 

7. Departament Oswiaty Doroslych: De- 
partment of Adult Education. 

8. Samodzielny Wydział Bibliotek: School 
Libraries Service (autonomous). 

9. Departament Kształcenia: Department 
of Teacher Training, 

10. WydzialOceny Książek: service respon- 
sible for approval of school textbooks. 

11. Instytut Pedagogiki: institute carrying 
out research in education, 

12. Redakcja Panstwowych Zakladów Wy- 
dawnictw Szkolnych: editorial office for 
State publishing houses issuing school 
textbooks, 

13. Centralny Ośrodek Doskonalenia Kadr 
Oswiatwych: centre for the in-service 
training of teachers. 

14. Departament Kadr i Zatrudnienia: 
Department of Teaching Personnel. 

15. Gabinet Ministra: office of the Minister. 

16. Inspektor Resortowy: Ministry In- 
spector. 

17. Departament Przedszkoli: Department 
of Pre-School Education. 

18. Departament Opieki nad Dzieckiem: 
Department of Child Welfare. 

19. Departament Wychowania Fizycznego 
i Sportu: Department of Physical 
Education and Sport. 

20. Glówny Inspektor Bezpieczeństwa Hi- 
gieny Pracy: Inspector-General who 
sees that conditions of employment 
meet health and safety requirements. 

21. Departament Planowania: Depart- 
ment of Planning. 

22. Departament Inwestycji: Department 
of Capital Expenditure. 

23. Departament Administracyjno-Finan- 
sowy: Department of Administration 
and Finance. 

24. Centralny Zarząd Przemysłu Szkol- 
nego: Directorate-General of School 
Equipment Industries. 

25. Palac Mlodziezy: Palace of Youth. 

26. Państwowa Wyższa Szkola Pedagogicz- 
na: Higher State Institute of Educa- 
tion. 
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B. REGIONAL (vorvopsHIP) AGENCIES AND 
INSTITUTIONS 


27. Kierownik Wydzialu Oswiaty Prezy- 
dium Wojewódzkiej Rady Narodowej: 
head of the Education Service of the 
People's Regional Council Praesidium. 

28. Oddział Szkolnictwa Podstawowego: 

rimary education division. 

29, Samodzielny Referat Szkolny Specjalny: 
special education section. 

30. Oddział Szkolnictwa Licealnego Ogól- 
noksztalceniowy: general secondary 
education division. 

31. Oddział Oświaty Dorosłych: adult edu- 
cation division. 

32. Oddział Kształcenia i Doskonalenia 
Kadr: division for the training and 
in-service training of teachers. 

33. Wojewódzki Ośrodek Doskonalenia 
Kadr Oswiatowych: regional centre for 
in-service training of teachers. 

34. Oddzial Osobowy: personnel division. 

35. Biblioteka Pedagogiczna: pedagogical 
library. 

36. Samodzielny Referat Przedszkoli: pre- 
school education section. 

37. Oddział Opieki nad Dzieckiem: child 
welfare division. 

38. Oddział Wychowania Fizycznego i 
Sportu: physical education and sport 
division. 

39. Oddziat Planowania: planning divi- 
sion. 

40. Oddzial Inwestycji: capital expendi- 
ture division. 

41. Oddzial Ogólno-Administracyjny: ge- 
neral administration division, 

42. Oddział *CEZAS': school furniture 
and equipment division. 

43. Wizytator Bibliotek: inspector of school 
libraries. 

44. Domy Harcerza: Scouts’ clubs, 

45. Mlodziezowy Dom Kultury: young 
people's cultural centre. 

46. Szkoly Specjalne: special schools. 

47. Zaklady Wychowawcze: education 
centres (special education). 

48. Licea i Szkoly 11-letnie: general se- 
condary schools and eleven-year 
general education schools, 

49. Licea dla Pracujacych i Koresponden- 
cyjne: general secondary schools for 
workers and general secondary cor- 
respondence school. 


50. Studia Nauczycielskie: teacher train- 
ing colleges. 

51. Licea Pedagogiczne: teacher training 
schools. 

52. Zespół Metodyczny dla Nauczycseli 
Szkól Srednich: methodological centre 
for secondary school teachers. 

53. Domy Dziecka: children's leisure clubs, 


C. DISTRICT AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


54. Kierownictwo Wydziału Oświatowego 
Prezydium Powiatowej Rady Narodo- 
wej: directorate of the People’s Dis- 
trict Council Praesidium. 

55. Referat Szkolnictwa Podstawowego i 
Specjalnego: primary and special edu- 
cation section. 

56. Referat Oświaty Dorosłych: adult edu- 
cation section. 

57. Powiatowy Ośrodek Doskonalenia Kadr 
Oświatowych: district centre for in- 
service training of teachers, 

58. Referat Kadr i Szkolenia: teacher per- 
sonnel and training section. 

59. Referat Przedszkoli: pre-school edu- 
cation section. 1 

60. Referat Opieki nad Dzieckiem: child 

welfare section. 


61. Referat Wychowania Fizycznego: phy- 
sical education section. a 
62. Referat Planowania i Inwestycji: 


planning and capital expenditure 
section. 

63. Referat Administrocyjno-Finansowy: 
administration and finance section. 

64. Szkoly Podstawowe: primary schools. 

65. Szkoły Podstawowe dla Pracujących: 
primary schools for workers. 

66. Zespól Nauczycielski dla Dorosłych: 
methodological centre for adult edu- 
cation tutors. is 

67. Zespól Metodologicsny dla Nauczycieli 
Szkolnictwa Podstawawego: methodo- 
logical centre for teachers in primary 
schools, 

68. Przedszkola: pre-primary schools. — 

69. Dziecinnice Wiejskie: rural pre-pri- 
mary schools. 

70. Opieka nad Sierotami: orphans’ wel- 
fare section. 

71. Wczasy dla Dzieci i Mlodziezy: leisure- 
time activities for children and young 
people’s holiday camps. 


POLAND 
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Control of the school system is not vested solely in the 
central official bodies; there are also a certain number of 
regional and local bodies, such as education commissions 
and parents’ committees. Education commissions are set 
up in every administrative district and form a subdivision 
of the local administration. Each commission supervises the 
material conditions existing in schools and has special 
responsibilities as regards finance (in particular, the 
administration of public monies allocated to education and 
cultural activities), It also makes sure that the young are 
suitably brought up in a democratic spirit and that com- 
pulsory schooling is observed. 

Parents’ committees work in association with the school, 
their chief aim being to ensure the full implementation of 
the universal compulsory education curriculum, and to help 
the children of workers and smallholders to carry on their 
studies. They see to it that children receive a democratic 
education, 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 861 shows the structure of the Polish 
school system. 


Pre-primary schools 


After the war the nursery school problem became more 
acute than it had ever been before. 

The six-year plan (1950-55) laid down the programme, 
the main requirement being the establishment of nursery 
schools in all centres of the nationalized or socialized 
economy, viz. in industrial undertakings, on State farms, 
in State machine centres and agricultural production co- 
operatives. 

Tn addition to the nursery schools, seasonal kindergartens 
were organized in rural areas at harvest time. These are in 
the charge of the local people’s councils and sections of the 
Peasants’ Mutual Aid Society. 

Nursery schools are the first rung on the educational 
ladder. Their function is to bring up children between 3 
and 7 in surroundings in which their health and education 
will be taken care of. They rank as public utilities and there 


is no charge for attendance. Children whose mothers go out 
to work have priority as regards admission. The teacher 
divides the children into two or three separate groups 
according to age. The normal school hours are from 7.30 
a.m. to 3.30 p.m. Children take their midday meal at school 
and receive regular medical care from specialists. 

At the present time there are enough nursery schools to 
meet the general needs of mothers working outside the 
home. 

Special attention has been given to developing seasonal 
schools in the country in order to meet requirements duri 
the period when work in the fields reaches its peak. The 
number of gardens at nursery schools and their supply of 
garden tools have also been increased. The time-table in 
these schools has been modified to allow the children more 
time for play both in summer and winter and more time 
in the open air. 

A new curriculum is being worked out; while not cur- 
tailing the initiative of the teacher, it is suited to the 
psycho-physical needs of the child. The project is still under 
discussion and has been introduced for a trial period in 
certain schools. 

Nursery school teachers are prepared in special training 
centres which give a three-year course after completion of 
the seven-year primary cycle. 


Primary schools 


Every primary school with a compulsory seven-year course 
has at least four teachers. There are primary schools in 
every town and their number is steadily growing in the 
villages. In those with an insufficient school population 
there may be a one-teacher elementary school, with a 
curriculum covering only the first four years of study. Rural 
and urban primary schools are identical in structure and 
in curriculum. The effort to make good the lack of schools 
in numerous small villages has been accompanied by the 
development of a network of central schools. These are 
complete seven-grade rural schools which, in addition to 
the children from the school district, bring together those 
from neighbouring localities where schools only cater for 
the first four, five or six grades. The older pupils are thus 
enabled to complete the primary school curriculum. Parents 


——— s 


liceum dla pracujacych: general secondary 
school for workers, 

liceum korespondencyjne: correspondence 
school for general secondary education. 

liceum ogólnokształcące: general secondary 
school. 

liceum pedagogiczne: teacher training 
school. 

przedszkola: pre-primary schools. 

szkoła felczerska: vocational secondary 
school for medical assistants. 

szkoła 11-letnia ogólnoksztalcqca: 11-year 
general education school. 

szkola pielegniarska: vocational training 
schools for nurses. 
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szkola podstawowa: primary school. 

szkoła podstawowa dla pracujących: pri- 
mary school for workers. 

szkoła podstawowa-młodzieżowa: primary 
school for young people over school age. 

szkoły podstawowe niepelne: incomplete 
primary schools. 

studium nauczycielskie: teacher training 
college. 

technikum zawodowe: vocational second- 
ary school offering various technical 
courses. 

zasadnicza szkoła zawodowa: vocational 
training school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Academy of Medicine. 

B. Institute of Education. 

C. University. 

D. College of Engineering. 

E. College of Economics. 

F. College of Agronomy. 

G. Science Workers’ Training Institute. 
H. College of Physical Education. 

I. Military College. 

J. College of Fine Arts. 
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are responsible for organizing among themselves the trans- 
port of pupils to the central school. 

The five-year plan provides for the further development 
of seven-grade schools to ensure the full course for all 
children in town and country. There is a tendency in favour 
of establishing at least one seven-grade school in each rural 
commune. In rural areas the number of permanent and 
seasonal boarding houses attached to seven-grade central 
schools will be increased in order to bring higher primary 
schooling (Classes 5-7) within the reach of children, and 
more use wil be made of the practice of *picking up' 
children in school buses. 

On an average there is one teacher for every 32 children. 

The length of school hours varies according to age. The 
youngest children have three or four lessons a day (from 
8 a.m. to midday), while the older ones have six. 


Curriculum and methods. The effort to improve instruction 
and education is concentrated on Classes 1—4 which are of 
fundamental importance for the whole educational system. 
New syllabuses have been drawn up for the year 1956-57, 
the basic consideration being better adaptation to the 
pupils! interests and intellectual capacities. The syllabus 
goes into some detail, divides up the subjects into periods, 
and fixes the approximate number of hours to be devoted 
to each, without however limiting the teacher's initiative; 
he is left free to select the most suitable themes for written 
and oral work. 

Developing all the child's faculties, training him to 
acquire a scientific conception of the world and the ideas 
and abilities requisite to a cultivated man living in a 
socialist society—such are the general principles governing 
the educational curriculum in Poland. ‘These objects could 
only be attained by including in it a systematic course 
in knowledge of the universe and the laws governing 
the development of nature and society. Stress is laid on 
ae principle that instruction and education go hand in 

and. 

A trial made of certain draft curricula revealed that the 
content of school tuition was in harmony with the needs 
of society, but that it was too difficult for the child to 
assimilate all the subjects proposed. It was found that the 
curriculum had become top-heavy and had consequently 
outstripped the pupils’ mental capacities. It was also found 
that there were too many lessons, especially from the fifth 
to the eleventh grade, that their number exceeded on an 
average four to five unit lessons per day, the figure re- 
commended by sound educational practice. The conclusion 
reached was that the curriculum was overloaded and that 
the textbooks went into too many details which are not 
always indispensable from the point of view of a general 
education. Very often it is impossible to cover the material 
recommended in the syllabus and textbook within the time 
allotted. 

In 1953 therefore the Ministry of Education decided to 
draw up a new curriculum and to restrict the content of 
the scientific syllabus and adapt it both quantitatively and 
qualitatively to the pupils’ intellectual capacities. At the 
same time it decided that the application of the new 
curriculum should be accompanied by the introduction of 
new textbooks and new methodological directives. As the 
preparation and publication of new textbooks (over 100) 
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and teachers’ guides required considerable time, it was laid 
down that the new curriculum and syllabuses should be 
introduced only from the year 1956/57 onwards. 

The choice of content is based on the needs of society 
and on the importance of taking into account the level of 
the child’s understanding (educational and psychological 
aspects). Bearing in mind social needs, a varied selection 
of school equipment has been distributed so as to facilitate 
a real, systematic and permanent assimilation of scientific 
facts and concepts. 

Practical work plays an important role within the general 
framework of the curriculum for Classes 1-4 (e.g. the school 
garden). Certain practical work may also be regarded as 
useful from the social angle. 

A certain number of hours have been specially reserved 
for revision. 

New syllabuses and a new time-table have also been 
devised for the lower category schools (with one, two or 
three teachers), so as to bring them into line as far as 
possible with the higher category. Moreover, every effort 
is being made to improve the supply of school equipment 
to the lower category. 

Among the methods selected for obtaining better results 
from teaching in the lower classes of primary schools may 
be mentioned: choosing the most competent teachers, 
improving teaching methods, strictly applying the principle 
whereby pupils have the same teacher to train them during 
the first four years, and satisfying as far as possible the 
school equipment requirements of these classes. 

These new curricula do not merely place the accent on 
teaching as such (that is to say on the technical knowledge 
to be transmitted to the pupil); they are directly inspired 
by the actual aims of education, which are to mould the 
pupil's mind and will, according to socialist ideals, foster in 
him love of country and the labouring masses, the liking 
for work, and feelings of respect and friendship for workers 
in all countries and of all races. 

As far as methods are concerned, the aim is to provide 
conditions which will facilitate tuition on concrete and 
visual lines, to base instruction in the natural sciences on 
experiment and to develop independence of mind, coupled 
with technical efficiency and the ability to associate the 
nove acquired with the practical affairs of everyday 

ife. 

A scientific conception of the world is taught by active 
methods grouped under three heads: realism—every subject 
has to be presented according to its relationship with 
reality; demonstration and experiment; polytechnization— 
teaching pupils the rudiments of industrial production and 
node technology, by aceustoming them to handle simple 
tools. 

Special stress is laid on the organization of school 
collectives, formed according to the ideas developed by 
Makarenko. 

The following table shows the subjects taught and the 
weekly time-table for the compulsory seven-year school 
course, 

New forms of extra-curricular activities which complete 
education have been introduced. Special institutions for out 
9f school education have also been founded. In 1956 there 
were 110 cultural centres for children and adolescents, 
including three large youth centres. 
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WEEKLY TIME-TABLE 
(in hours per week) 


— m nrhs 


d Class 

jects taught 

Subjects gl = ^ = ^ = A 5 
Polish language . 11/10 10 9 8 7 6 6 
Foreign language . — espaces om 3 3 3 
History . пагра 2 2 3 3 
Biology e gia дан 81 13 
Geography . + . — — BN IS 
Mathematics e ped 5/6. (6,1 Gini gene On бай ts 
Physics . А š x A — — — — — — 3 
Chemistry xc = = = — — -— 2 
Drawing $ 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Manual work 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Singing «ei is J ui hina amie a u asa 
Physical training 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 
Total is sal ack? caia 21 21 23 25 29 32 33 


Examination system. In 1955-56 the examination system 
was modified to accord with the lightening of the cur- 
riculum. The promotion examinations between Grades 
5-11 were abolished, because they shortened the length of 
the school year, overtaxed pupils by the extra work thrown 
upon them, led them to draw a distinction between more 
and less important subjects, and created a state of nerves, 
especially in the lower grades. 

The primary school course concludes with the award of 

a primary school certificate (Swiadectwo ukoriczenia szkoly 
podstawowej) to pupils who pass a written and oral exami- 
nation in Polish and mathematics, together with an oral 
examination in history. The primary school certificate and 
success in the final primary school examination open the 
door to the general secondary schools and various vocational 
schools. 
Teaching staff. The professional training of primary and 
secondary school teachers was ate in 1954. Teachers 
for Grades 1-4 are prepared in training schools giving a 
four-year secondary education course, after completion of 
the seventh year of the primary course. Teachers for 
Grades 5-7 are trained in teacher training institutes with 
a two-year course; students admitted must possess the 
diploma issued by a teacher training school or a general 
secondary school. In-service training centres have been 
organized at the voivodship and district level to complete 
the teaching staff’s professional qualifications on systematic 
lines. Correspondence schools have also been started during 
the present school year to improve teachers’ qualifications. 
About 6,000 teachers thus take a three-year correspondence 
course specially designed for them, while about 3,500 others 
follow by correspondence the higher courses organized by 
the higher institutes of education. 

The shortage of staff hitherto has been due very largely 
to the insufficient preparation in the training colleges of 
candidates for the teaching profession and to lack of 
stability among the staff. 

It is for this reason that the five-year plan provides for 
the reorganization and improvement of the teacher training 
system, by prolonging the course in the training schools and 
colleges, issuing new textbooks, developing scientific labora- 
tories and improving the material conditions in schools. 


The school authorities are making efforts to secure 
greater stability among the staff and there has heen less 
fluctuation during 1956. 

Inspectors and the staff of in-service training centres 
have, during the same year, drawn special attention to the 
action taken by school principals to help beginners on the 
teaching staff (frequent inspections, arrangement of model 
lessons, aid for teachers following correspondence courses, 
assistance from practised teachers in organizing tuition, the 
preparation of lessons, and the solution of educational 
problems, etc.). 

With the object of introducing new methods of work, 
using to better advantage the experience of the best teachers 
and making it better known, the in-service training centres 
have set about organizing methodological sections. There 
are so far 91 of these sections. They collect information on 
the results obtained by the best teachers in the district. 
They also organize discussions on general educational 
topics and the methodological treatment of the various 
subjects. 

Many teachers—mainly those whose health and family 
and professional obligations allow them to do so—take part 
in the social and political life of the community, a fact which 
helps them to adapt their teaching to the latter's needs. 

Every teacher is affiliated to the teachers' trade union. 

During his first three years of service the teacher is on 
salary Seale I, after three years’ service he passes to 
Scale II; after nine years to Scale III, and after 15 years 
to Scale IV. 


Welfare services 


In accordance with the educational principles now in force, 
the school must remain in permanent contact with the 
social environment, that is to say, in the first place, with 
local organizations, parents’ committees and school welfare 
committees. 

A parents’ committee is obligatory at all schools— 
nursery, primary, etc. These committees are the school’s 
chief auxiliaries in its educational and instructional work. 
To check the results of schooling, representatives of the 
parents’ committee are permitted, with the principal’s and 
teacher’s approval, to attend classes, but they are not 
allowed to address remarks to teachers on questions of 
method. Collaboration between parents and schools in the 
education of the young has developed during the present 
school year as a result of the better work done by many 
parents’ committees, the institution of advisory bureaux 
and ‘parents’ universities’, and co-operation between 
parents and school councils and social organizations. Thus, 
the Women’s League organizes educational work among 
mothers in the rural women’s institutes and, in urban 
districts, in some of the city wards or in smaller groups. 
The trend is towards more parents’ advisory bureaux and 
more ‘parents’ universities’, even in small towns. 

On the initiative of the periodical School and Home, 
educational booklets designed chiefly for peasant families 
are published in the little ‘School and Home Library’. 

The educational commissions of the People’s Councils 
also exercise control over schools; they can intervene in 
matters of education and tuition, pay visits to classrooms, 
ete. 
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Youth organizations play a particularly important role, 
especially at the primary school stage, through the Polish 
boy scout teams. The latter have the mission of acting as 
the school’s first auxiliaries in the work of socialist edu- 
cation. Great attention is paid to the children’s health and 
physical development and to the conditions under which 
they carry out their studies. Institutions such as holiday 
camps, day camps, holidays in town, excursions to the 
country or to town, children's gardens, ete., enable children 
to make the most of their summer holidays. 

There are orphans’ hostels and orphanages where 
thousands of young people are at present living. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The six-year plan, which started in 1950, came to an end 
in 1955 and was followed in 1956 by the new five-year plan 
(1956-60). б 
The six-year plan yielded important results in public 
education, especially as regards the reorganization of 
primary education, the spread of secondary education, the 
elimination of adult illiteracy, the extension of pre-school 


education, the development of teacher training schools, the 
creation of novel educational institutions such as pioneer 
homes and cultural centres for youth, the preparation of 
new curricula and post-war textbooks, the enlargement of 
factories supplying school equipment, and the increasi 

activity of publisher of school books. p- 

Notwithstanding these important results, gaps remain to 
be filled, especially as regards the teaching and educational 
level in schools, and material conditions in the classroom 
(equipment, furniture, and scientific apparatus). 

The five-year plan has therefore set itself the following 
major tasks: (a) to spare no effort to raise the teaching and 
educational level and obtain better results; (b) to ensure ade- 
quate accommodation for the growing number of pupils, as 
a result of the considerable increase in the birth-rate; (c) to 
improve the training of teachers by extending the courses 
in teacher training schools; (d) to broaden the base of public 
secondary education so that it may become universal in the 
big towns and industrial centres, and be open to a greater 
number of village children; (e) to improve school accommo- 
dation by building, rebuilding and carrying out repairs, and 
provide schools with the necessary equipment. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Poland. Ministry of Higher Education; Central 
Statistical Office, Rocznik statystyczny 1955 (Statistical 
Yearbook 1955). Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were some 4.5 million students enrolled in all types 
of educational institutions, not including those taking 
correspondence courses. This amounted to 17 per cent of 
the total population of the country. Primary school and 
kindergarten pupils made up 80 per cent of the total; 
students in secondary, vocational and teacher training 
schools, about 14 per cent; students in higher education, 
3 per cent; and workers receiving general and technical 
instruction, 3 per cent. Boys and girls were enrolled in 
approximately equal proportions in primary schools and 
kindergartens. In general secondary schools 58 per cent of 
the pupils were girls; in teacher training schools, over 
80 per cent. In secondary vocational schools, however, the 
proportion of girls was only 40 per cent. Enrolment in 
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higher education is not available by sex. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio was 32 in primary schools, 22 and 20 respec- 
tively in the secondary and vocational schools. t 

Between 1950 and 1954, there was a small decrease in 
primary school enrolment, nearly offset by a corresponding 
increase in the number of kindergarten pupils. Comparative 
figures in secondary and vocational school enrolment are 
not available for these two years, but there seems to have 
been an increase during the period as a whole, especially 
in the vocational schools. In higher education, the enrol- 
ment figures fluctuated between 1950 and 1954, resulting 
in a small net increase. Schools for workers appear to have 
decreased between 1952 and 1954, no comparable figures 
being available for 1950 or 1951. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows two series of data, 
the second series, for the years 1945-54, relating to the 
post-war territory. In the first series there was steady 
increase in enrolment, barely matching the growth in the 
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size of the child population. In the post-war series, the total 
enrolment fluctuates between 3 and 3.4 million, averaging 
between 72 and 75 pupils enrolled per 100 children estimated 
to be 5-14 years old. The primary school course is seven 
years, for children 7-13 years old, but a substantial number 
of children 15 years old and over are enrolled in primary 
schools. (See Table 3.) The number of teachers has increased 
rapidly in the last 10 years, thus reducing the average 
pupil-teacher ratio from about 50 to about 32. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 3 shows about 9 per 
cent of over-age pupils reported in the primary school 
enrolment for 1954, the proportion rising from 2 per cent 
in Grade 1 to 16 per cent in Grade 5, then falling to 11 per 
cent in Grade 7. All figures shown in this table were re- 
ported in thousands, and not given separately for each sex. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education in 1954 amounted to 9,510 million zlotys, aver- 
aging over 350 zlotys per inhabitant. Approximately 54 per 
cent of this amount came from central government funds, 
17 per cent from provincial governments, and 29 per cent 
from local authorities. Excluding capital expenditure, 
amounting to over 1,000 million ztotys, the total amount 
for current expenditure was distributed as follows: pre- 
primary and primary education, 32 per cent; secondary, 
vocational and teacher education, 30 per cent; higher 
education, 25 per cent; central administration, adult and 
special education, 3 per cent; and the rest for other ex- 


penses. (See Table 4.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution? School Марек 
тар А °° Ye | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 1954/55 7804 14 465 14 465 354 449 
Private kindergartens 1954/55 479 993 993 22 859 ... 
Total . 1954/55 8 283 15 458 15 458 377 308 ... 
” 1953/54 1982 14 513 14 513 359 332 179 872 
” . 1952/53 1582 13 006 13 006 315 861 das 
" 1951/52 1460 12220 12220 *309 330 *155 547 
” 1950/51 1282 11507 11507 317 635 ER 
Primary 
Public and private primary schools 
Total. 9571 ше 1954/55 23 103 100 496 ... 3202 675 bee 
woe ` . . 1953/54 23 208 97 071 б 3 087 191 1514 119 
" 1952/53 23 136 92 993 «+ 3038167 1486508 
” 1951/52 22 969 89 100 . 3176629 1551071 
” 1950/51 22 870 83 300 ... 3281836 1589294 
Secondary 
General 
Fublely a Q a feniva Rs 1954/55 773 9853 192 678 110 857 
Private lycées . : z : ОГ 1954/55 19 124 .. 2435 1935 
otal, 65 2 ЕНА 1954/55 792 9977 ... 195113 112 792 
” 1953/54 773 9586 .. 188 261 106 937 
1952/53 163 9517 .. 186 857 103 708 
уз. jtd. ba as s s 1951/52 767 *9 616 .. 185 531 99 435 
” 1950/51 764 *10 073 . *194 431 *98 720 
Vocational 
Technical and tional schi 1954/55 х 15 244 . 264 324 145 612 
Schools of fine as, каен 1954/55 3 1984 . 9 009 4854 
Total . Р 1954/55 ... 17228 ... 273333 150 466 
W t€ s ^ uw ee 1953/54 ES one . 265 165 143 460 
» 1952/53 . . . 291 022 151169 
” 1951/52 . ... ... 
$ \ Š 1950/51 А aa 


1, Not including correspondence courses. 
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Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions та сы а. DES 
Teacher training 
T gala ze 1 1954/55 155 49 583 39 836 
ченей ысын аашаа 1934/35 52 | 3528 1645 | 11052 — 1102 
Teacher training courses ENS fp Ç 1954/55 T 597 375 
Tomi i ee 1954/55 214 3528 1645 61232 51263 
к | tal won SC 1953/54 204 3 298 57 681 47 185 
Por Moy iie polt 1952/53 186 3102 53 739 42 798 
MUN 2 bios 1951/52 181 2 865 49 179 38 369 
ii z 1950/51 169 *2 380 43 048 32 036 
Higher 
_ Teacher training | 
orsi pree 1954/55 6 406 110 3473 1651 
mm BI 1953/54 6 355 106 3 546 1691 
Ma A RIBUS 1952/53 6 301 97 3 684 1754 
ese р 1951/52 6 234 3202 1523 
ы ё; 1950/51 7 *200 2372 1196 
General and technical 
Public universities. ^. ^. . 1954/55 1 838 11 18 651 
Public colleges and institutions . 1954/55 59 2 767 250 103 627 
Private university ТТА 1954/55 1 81 10 1815 | 
о IS 1954/55 67 3 686 337 1124 099 
PERRA: 1953/54 65 3197 247 *113 679 
$304 Ж И 1952/53 64 2 856 214 2108 431 
s 1951/52 66 Wm , 1125 560 
ETT I 1950/51 66 Y $: +115 134 
Special 
ЖИ Аб ^^ isod oe 1954/55 354 354 6511 
Primary schoolá 2204 mu + e, e 1954/55 279 2208 БАЛ 29416 
Secondary general schools E 1954/55 9 52 3 690 
Vocational schools .  . 1954/55 40 *363 ed 2446 
Total sie mE | 5: 1954/55 424 *2977 ... 39 063 
adr hyd 1953/54 397 *2 682 . 37 620 | 
g 1952/53 369 2453 а 31 165 | 
D 1951/52 318 2042 > 26 820 | 
is 1950/51 274 > h 23 905 
Adult | 
Technical and vocational schools for workers 1954/55 Se 14 089 2004 
Technical schools for deserving workers 1954/55 - 300 i 5260 955 
Schools for foremen TENE s, 1954/55 Ses 316 1 
of elementary education . 1954/55 = *20 361 4 
Primary schools for workers. . . 1954/55 1445 69 035 23 680 
Secondary schools for adult workers 1954/55 551 23 264 11773 
Te VS AGA, T , 1954/55 12.002 *132 325 +38 413 
p. 1953/54 41940 163 315 #39 864 
” 1952/53 41829 185 026 +39 598 
» 1951/52 11776 
> 1950/51 «1 860 


2, Not including data on evening schools (11 schools, 15,733 students 
for 1954/55). 
3. Including only courses of elementary education and primary and 
secondary schools for workers. 
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4. Full-time teachers only; not including teachers in technical and 


vocational schools for workers and in schools for foremen. 


5. Not including data on elementary courses. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Estimated ^ 
Year Schools Qhasa | ааа population | proment 
Total Per cent female (thousands) | С (биеш) ) ratio 
1930 26 645 3 959 000 he 
1931 e d: Ke ET 
1932 26 839 š 4510700 AA 4 438 6818 65 
1933 27270 2] 4 628 400 ae 
1934 21 757 : 4 655 400 s: 
1935 27 988 91 224 50 4 191 500 53 
1936 de in 4 743 000 a 
1937 28778 76 648 4 4 865 300 63 Sn den ue 
1938 28 881 e së 4 953 000 B 
1939 Ae 55 : 2 i 
1945 18 397 58 567 3004170 51 
1946 20 119 66 643 3 283 383 49 
1947 21777 ane б 3 389 439 FRA 3276 4377 75 
1948 22 530 3352 513 ipe 
1949 22 738 3 352 905 ie 
1950 22 870 83 300 У. 3 281 836 39 
1951 22 969 89 100 ES 3 176 629 36 
1952 23 136 92 993 š 3 038167 33 3157 4390 72 
1953 23 208 97071 ial 3 087 191 32 
1954 23 103 100 496 ia. 3 202 615 32 


1. From 1945 change in territory. 


3. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


a ...llLlLllUlUOIILILL—— [VV -— 


2e 1 2 3 == H “= 5 6 5 Tes 

—1 19 000 m 22 19 000 

1 545000 28000 2 573 000 

8 48000 450000 32000 530 000 

9 7000 50000 301000 28000 E um E 386 000 

10 2000 14000 57000 286000 27000 = = 386 000 

11 1000 5000 20 000 74 000 249 000. 25 000 1000 315 000 

12 — 2000 9000 33000 81000 216000 32000 313 000 

13 — 1000 4000 17000 44000 90000 196000 352 000 

14 € — 1000 6000 17000 43000 83000 150 000 

154- p еи — 1000 5000 15000 38000 59 000 

Total. 622000 550000 424000 445000 423000 389000 350000 3 203 000 
Median age 7.5 8.5 9.6 10.7 117 128 137 s 
Normal age for grade @ (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) , 
вр os Ке уран RR 2 4 8 13 16 15 п 9° 


— te Кш ll lene ee eee 
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4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand zlotys) 


Source of funds 
Ripe nr RR хы Central Government Provinces Local authorities 

Total expenditure . 9510 327 5 138 895 1 616 852 2 754 580 
A. Current expenditure TS Qo Ts MEE 8445 727 4 428 295 1262 852 2 154 580 

Central administration . pe SUM, ME: 131 827 39 827 — 

Pre-primary education. . . . + + + 754 000 220 000 == 534 000 

Primary education ie pacer ut 1 855 200 = = 1855 200 

Secondary education : 307 100 — 307 100 inr 

Vocational education SECOS : 1 874 891 1866 968 1923 = 

Teacher training . = . + + = . 317 209 == 317 209 — 

Higher education. . . : 2 046 500 2 046 500 — = 

Special education . . . . + +© . +. 58 307 — 58 307 — 

¡Adult education . 4 ^. =| + + + = 90 665 = 20 285 70 380 

Other current expenditure. . . . + +» | *1010028 *255 000 *460 028 *295 000 
B. Capital expenditure Oh ee LCS e *1 064 600 *710 600 *354 000 SS 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 8,765,000. 

Total area: 35,583 square miles; 92,200 square kilometres. 

Population density: 246 per square mile; 95 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census), 18,9; (1954 estimate), 18.5. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
44,1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Compulsory education. Decree-law No. 38,968 and Decree 
No. 38,969 of 27 October 1952 as well as Decree-law No. 
40,964 of 31 December 1956, strengthen the system of 
compulsory education instituted by the laws of 1844, 1870, 
1878, 1894, 1897, 1901, 1911, 1919 and 1936. 

It is mainly since 1952, however, that effective efforts 
have been made to eradicate illiteracy. In order to enforce 
compulsory education, various procedures, including 
penalties, have been adopted and are applicable to the 
children’s parents or guardians, or to the teachers them- 
selves. 

It may be said that, today, most children of school age 
(i-e. between 7 and 13) attend school. 


Educational reforms. Law No. 1,918 of 27 May 1935 estab- 
lishes the basis of rural primary education. 
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National income (1955 estimate): 47,500 million escudos. 
Official exchange rate: 100 escudos = 3.48 U.S. dollars. 
School year: 1 October to 31 July. 


Revised by the Ministry of Education in February 1957. 


Decree-law No. 27,279 of 24 November 1936 modifies the 
organization of lower (or elementary) primary education. 

Decree-law No. 1,969 of 20 May 1938 prescribes а three- 
year period of lower primary education and a two-year 
period of complementary or upper primary education, i.e. 
a total of five years’ compulsory schooling. 

Decree-law No. 38,968 of 27 October 1952 establishes a 
plan of popular education and strengthens the system of 
compulsory education. 

Decree-law No. 40,964 of 31 December 1956 extends and 
further consolidates the system of compulsory schooling, 
and simultaneously improves and develops school social 
welfare services; it also lays down the permanent basis of 
supplementary adult education, and standardizes the 
regulations governing public and private education. Lastly, 
it organizes certain services of the Primary Education 
Department. 
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Curricula. Decree No. 16,077 of 26 October 1928 approves 
the curricula for primary education and contains instruc- 
tions for their application. 

Decree No. 16,730 of 13 April 1929 simplifies the 
curricula established by the previous decree. 

Decree No. 27,603 of 29 March 1937 institutes new 
curricula for the first three years of primary education, but 
leaves the curriculum for the fourth year unchanged. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The following articles of the Constitution of the Portuguese 
Republic (1933) deal with education: 

“Education and instruction shall be obligatory, and are 

the concern of the family in co-operation with public or 
rivate institutions.’ (Article 42.) 

‘The State shall officially maintain primary, comple- 
mentary, secondary and higher schools, and institutes of 
advanced education. 

“Elementary primary instruction is obligatory and may 
be given at home or in private or State schools. 

‘The development, teaching and propagation of the arts 
and sciences shall be fostered, subject to respect for the 
Constitution, the authorities and the co-ordinating activity 
of the State. 

‘The aim of State education is not merely the develop- 
ment of physique and of the intellectual faculties, but the 
training of character, adequate preparation for a profession, 
and the inculcation of all moral and civic virtues, in 
accordance with Portugal’s traditional principles of 
Christian doctrine and ethics. 

“No authorization shall be required for the teaching of 
religion in private schools.’ (Article 43.) 

‘The establishment of private schools corresponding to 
the State schools shall be free. They shall however he sub- 
ject to State inspection, and may be subsidized by the State 
or authorized to grant diplomas if their teaching staff and 
curricula are not of a standard lower than those of the 
corresponding public institutions.’ (Article 44.) 


Aims 


The aims of primary education are defined in the preamble 
to Decree No. 27,603 of 29 March 1937 which lays down 
the curricula. 

The task of the primary school is to develop the pupil’s 
moral and social personality by giving him an elementary 
education. The contents of the curricula, and school 
activities in general, are inspired by the same aim. 


Compulsory education 


The Department of Primary Education includes an ad- 
ministrative section for the propagation of education. 
Decree No. 38,969 of 27 October 1952 contains seven 
chapters, the first of which concerns compulsory schooling. 
Primary instruction is obligatory for all children aged 
between 7 and 13 on 31 December of the year concerned, 
until they obtain a lower primary school certificate. Such 


instruction may be given in State or private schools, or at 
home. For boys the upper primary certificate becomes 
obligatory in 1957-58. 

Compulsory education at State schools is free. Attendance 
is supervised by the school authorities of the communes and 
districts (heads of school districts, inspectors of primary 
education, etc.). Fines up to a maximum of 500 escudos are 
imposed on parents who do not enrol their children for 
school or who fail to comply with other legal provisions 
regarding compulsory education. Receipt of family allow- 
ances by parents is dependent upon regular school attend- 
ance by their children. 

Individuals or enterprises which admit children of school 
age to theatres or other places of entertainment, or employ 
them in their service during school hours, are liable to fines 
of between 500 and 2,500 escudos. Any police officer finding 
a child of school age in a public place during school hours 
without valid reason must take the child to its own school 
or to the nearest State school. 

Since 1 January 1955, commercial and industrial enter- 
prises have been forbidden to employ children of under 18 
on their regular staff if they have not passed at least the 
lower primary school examination, unless they have been 
exempted from compulsory education. 

Since 1 January 1954, an emigration permit has not been 
granted to anyone aged between 14 and 35, unless he has 
passed at least the lower primary school examination. 

School attendance creates certain difficulties in the case 
of small farmers’ children who assist their parents onthe farm. 

The following are exempted from compulsory primary 
school attendance: (a) children suffering from illness or 
some physical or mental deficiency, unless they can receive 
instruction in special classes; (b) children living at least two 
miles from a State school or a private school providing free 
education, unless they are offered free transport. 


Finance 


Under Article 43 of the Constitution, educational expendi- 
ture is, in general, borne by the State; but municipalities 
must pay the rent of school buildings, the cost of school 
equipment and certain other primary school expenses 
(Article 751, paragraph 3 of the Administrative Code). The 
proportion of the State budget to be assigned to education 
is not prescribed by law. 

The education budget is drawn up by the Minister of 
Education, sanctioned by the Minister of Finance and 
approved by the Cabinet. It is administered by the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Public Works, the latter 
defraying expenditure upon school buildings (construction, 
large-scale repairs, etc.). 

Only the building of State schools is financed, in part, 
by the State; the municipalities concerned meet 50 per cent 
of the cost of building primary schools, and in many cases 
the site is provided by local authorities. 

The cost of school equipment is met by the State in all 
State schools except the primary schools, where it is borne 
by the municipalities. 

Primary education alone is free of charge; but the law 
provides for a certain percentage of exemption at the higher 
levels, and scholarships are available for gifted pupils from 
poor families. 
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With regard to private education, the State grants 
subventions to a small number of pre-primary, technical 
and art schools of outstanding importance. Some of these 
are subsidized by municipalities, provincial or communal 
councils interested in their efficient operation. 

In the territories of Angra, Ponta Delgada (Azores) and 
Funchal (Madeira), all educational expenditure is met from 
the budgets of the Juntas Gerais (general councils). 


Supervision and control 


Primary school inspection is carried out by primary 
inspectors, heads of school districts and their assistants in 
sub-divisions of districts. 

Primary inspectors are of one category only. They are 
subordinate to the Primary Education Department which 
supervises and directs their work, as well as that of the 
heads of school districts, 

The country is divided into school districts (corresponding 
to the administrative districts), each of which has a head 
who superintends all his district’s school services; he may, 
in his administrative and educational duties, be aided by 
assistants. 

In each municipality which is not the chief town of a 
district, there is a school official (a teacher) who is respon- 
sible for all the municipality’s school services. He is sub- 
ordinate to the head of the school district. 

Primary inspectors’ duties are purely educational and 
disciplinary. Administrative functions are discharged by 
the heads of school districts, in addition to their task of 
providing educational guidance. Primary inspectors and 
heads of school districts are selected and appointed by the 
Minister of Education, who can replace them at any 
moment. 

Tnspection of private schools is governed by the Law on 
Private Education (Estatuto do Ensino Particular): Decree 


No. 19,244 of 16 January 1931 established an Inspectorate. 
General for Private Education. Decree-law No. 37,544 of 
8 September 1949 reorganized private school inspection; 
the latter is carried out by a chief inspector and six 
inspectors, including two primary inspectors, whose 
appointment is for three years. The inspectors’ functions 
are prescribed by Decree No. 37,545 of 8 September 1949, 
which promulgated the existing Law on Private Education, 

A Department of Physical Education, Sport and School 
Hygiene was set up under Decree-law No. 32,241 of 
5 September 1942. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 871 shows the place occupied by 
primary education in the Portuguese school system as a whole, 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is governed by the regulations for 
private education, published on 27 June 1949 (Law 
No. 2,033). 

Children of pre-school age can attend private, public or 
semi-public pre-school establishments, of which there is a 
fairly large network, particularly in the towns. 

The Poor Law Administration and certain corporative 
organizations, like the Fishers’ Corporations, are also 
concerned in pre-school education. The provincial adminis- 
trative councils likewise maintain kindergartens. In this 
respect, the Junta de provincia da Beira litoral (provincial 
council of the Beira Coast) deserves special mention, for it 
possesses several schools of this type. 

There are various kinds of pre-primary establishments: 
escolas infantis, parques infantis, casas das criangas, jardins- 
escolas de João de Deus. 


——————————————————————————— 


conservatorio: vocational secondary school 
of fine arts or music. 

ensino infantil: pre-primary education. 

ensino técnico profissional: vocational edu- 
cation. 

escola comercial: vocational secondary 
school of commerce with possibility of 
entry after second year into a prepa- 
ratory class (curso preparatorio) leading 
to further specialized vocational train- 
ing. 

escola de enfermagem: vocational training 
school of nursing. 

escola do magistério primário: teacher train- 
ing school for primary school teachers. 

escola industrial: vocational secondary 
school of technical studies. 

escola náutica: vocational training school 
for careers at sea. 

escola prática de agricultura: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 
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escola preparatória: lower vocational 
secondary school, 

escola primária: primary school. 

escola de regentes agrícolas: vocational 
training school for agricultural over- 
seers, 

instituto comercial: upper vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

instituto industrial: upper vocational 
secondary school of technical studies. 

instituto de serviço social: vocational 
training school for social workers. 

liceu: general secondary school with 
seven-year course in three cycles, the 
first two, of two and three years 
duration, providing a general course 
(curso geral), the last two years being 
specialized (curso complementar) and 
„preparatory to university education. 

tirocino profissional: upper vocational 
course in agriculture, 


UNIVERSITY FACULTIES OR COLLEGES 


A. letras: arts (five departments). 

B. direito: law. 

C. medecina: medicine. 

D. farmácia: pharmacy. 

E. ciéncias: science (four departments). 

Е. educação física: college of physical 
education. 

G. militar: military college. 

H. naval: naval college. 

1. arquitectura: college of architecture. 

J. instituto superior técnico: college of 
technology. 

K. belas-artes: college of fine arts. 

L. ciéncias económicas e finangas: college 
of economics and finance. 

M. colonial: college of colonial studies. 

N. agronomia: college of agriculture. 

О. veterinária: college of veterinary 
science. 
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Ensino 
infantil 


Escola primária 


Instituto industrial 
| 2 3 


Curso preparatório 


Escola industrial 


Instituto comercial 
> = 
Curso preporotório 


Escola comercial 


Escola prática 
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No official curriculum for pre-primary establishments 
exists. Most of these schools apply the Montessori and 
Decroly systems and that of the Maison des Petits de 
Genève, adapted to Portuguese children. - 

Before 1954, teachers for these institutions were trained 
solely in the jardins-escolas de João de Deus, which were the 
precursors of pre-primary education in Portugal. Early in 
the 1954/55 school year, a private institute, subsidized how- 
ever by the Ministry of Education, was opened in Lisbon 
for the training of women teachers for pre-primary estab- 
lishments. This training lasts two years and is open to girls 
who have passed the secondary school second-cycle exami- 
nation; it consists of theoretical courses and practical work. 
The practical work is done in an annex-school where modern 
techniques and methods are applied, but the results obtained 
during eight years of educational experience with Portu- 
guese children are taken into consideration. This school 
serves as a laboratory for child psychology, and the teacher 
training imparted in it is based entirely on experience 
acquired with regard to Portuguese children. 


Primary schools 


Decree-law No. 27,279 of 24 November 1936 regulates lower 
primary education. Law No. 1969 of 20 May 1938 prescribes 
the principles for the reform of primary education. 

Lower primary education, which lasts three years, is 
compulsory for children aged between 7 and 13. At the end 
of the third year, pupils sit for the examination, known as 
the first-cycle examination, which entitles them to move up 
into the fourth class, where they prepare for entrance to 
the secondary school. At the end of this fourth year they 
take a final primary school examination, known as the 
second-cycle examination. 

Decree-law No. 40,964 of 31 December 1956 makes 
attendance at primary school compulsory for boys, from 
the 1957/58 school year onwards, until they pass the second- 
cycle examination. The same decree-law contains regulations 
for enforcing such attendance. 

The primary school is subdivided into classes; it is 
considered that a normal class should contain 35 pupils. 

The school year begins on 1 October and ends on 31 July. 
The school holidays are as follows: a fortnight at Christmas, 
a fortnight at Easter, five days from the Saturday before 
Lent to Ash Wednesday, and two months’ summer holidays 
(August and September). Classes are held from 9 to 12 a.m. 
and from 1.15 to 3 p.m. 

The António Aurélio da Costa Ferreira Institute is 
responsible for supervising children who experience school 
difficulties. The institute's doctors and psychologists visit 
the schools in order to ascertain which children are in need 
of special education. 

Primary education for abnormal children is provided at 
special schools subordinate to the Poor Law Administration. 
Instruction for retarded children is supplied in special 
classes which exist at the primary schools alongside the 
ordinary classes; it is in charge of teachers who hold the 
primary school teacher's certificate and who have completed 
a year's special study in psychology and pedagogy at the 
António Aurélio da Costa Ferreira Institute. A special class 
has a maximum of 15 and a minimum of 8 pupils. 

Delinquent children fall within the competence of the 
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Ministry of Justice, which sends them to special centres (tuto- 
rias and reformatorios) where they receive vocational training, 

Private education is supervised by the State and is 
usually based on the official curricula. 


Curriculum and methods. Decree No. 27,603 of 29 March 
1937 revised the curricula so as to adapt them to the 
children’s capacities and future needs. It instituted the 
Livro unico (single book) for each class. The book for the 
first class was published in 1942, that for the second class 
in 1943 and that for the third class in 1951. These books 
faithfully interpret the existing curricula. 

In lower primary education the following subjects are 
taught: Portuguese, arithmetic and geometry, manual work 
and domestic handicrafts, ethics, choral singing. The sub- 
jects taught in the fourth class are: Portuguese, arithmetic, 
geometry, drawing, geography, Portuguese history, natural 
science, ethics and civics, calligraphy, manual work, choral 
singing. 


Examination system. In order to be promoted from the first 
to the second and from the second to the third class, pupils 
must pass the examinations held for that purpose; these 
examinations consist of written and oral tests (mother- 
tongue and arithmetic). 

There are examinations at the end of the third and fourth 
years. Those at the end of the third year qualify pupils for 
the lower primary certificate (diploma de ensino primário 
elementar) and those at the end of the fourth year for the 
primary certificate (diploma de ensino primário do segundo 
grau). The examinations at the end of the third year 
comprise written tests consisting of: (a) a dictation of about 
8-10 lines; (b) a composition of 4—5 lines; (c) five arithmetic 
problems, and oral tests consisting of reading and recitation, 
and (if the pupil's written paper is unsatisfactory) arith- 
metic problems. 

The examinations at the end of the fourth year also 
comprise written tests consisting of: (a) a dictation of 10- 
12 lines; (b) a composition; (c) calligraphy; (d) arithmetic 

roblems; (e) problems relating to the metric system; 
tE) drawing and oral tests consisting of reading, recitation, 
grammar, Portuguese history and geography, arithmetic 
and natural science. 

In order to be admitted to the preparatory cycle of 
vocational education or to secondary schools (liceus), pupils 
must sit for a entrance examination, after completing their 
fourth year of primary education. This examination is held 
at the vocational and secondary schools. It consists of 
written tests (dictation, composition, arithmetic, drawing 
from nature) and oral tests (reading, recitation, grammar, 
Portuguese history and geography, arithmetic and geo- 
metry). 


Teaching staff. The training course in the primary teacher 
training schools lasts 18 months, and candidates (aged 
between 16 and 28) must have completed the second cycle 
of secondary education or a course of study of an equivalent 
standard. 

There are two categories of teachers, permanent and 
temporary. Permanent teachers are those who, as the result 
of a public examination, have been appointed to posts in 
schools. Temporary teachers, of which a group exists in 
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each school district, replace permanent teachers in case of 
the latters’ illness, ete. 

In country districts where there are not enough children 
of school age to justify the opening of a permanent school, 
teachers possessing the necessary moral and cultural qualifi- 
cations are appointed to postos escolares (one-teacher 
schools). These teachers, after passing an examination, are 
known as regentes (monitors). The examination is in two 
parts: one is a test of general education, related to the 
primary school programme; the other, aimed at ascer- 
taining the student’s ability to teach, consists of a lesson 
to be given before a class. Candidates must hold the primary 
school certificate and must be aged at least 20 (for men) 
or 18 (for women), and not over 45. 

Teachers are entitled to a pension after 15 years of 
service, provided they have reached the age of 40. They 
receive a full pension after 36 years of service, or in the event 
of total disability contracted in the course of their work. 


Welfare services 


School funds and school meals services provide material 
and moral assistance for poor pupils in the State primary 
schools and thus encourage their regular attendance. 

‘A school fund is obligatory in every school, and a school 
meals service is arranged wherever the money required is 
available from private or public sources, the necessary 
equipment being provided by the State. The main objects 
of the school fund are: to provide poor children with the 
necessary books and other school material, either free of 
charge or at reduced prices; to distribute clothing; and to 
enable pupils to attend holiday camps. 

The school meals services must be installed in buildings 
annexed to the schools. They are organized either by the 
State or by private bodies. Their main objects are to 
provide school meals free of charge, and to develop among 
the pupils a spirit of co-operation and Christian charity. 


In 1952, there were 10,428 school funds and 523 school 
meals services. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


One of the fundamental problems of primary education is 
the increase in school attendance registered during recent 
years. This increase is due partly to an expanding popu- 
lation and partly to the further development of compulsory 
education. 

Although for some considerable time the Portuguese 
Government has devoted special attention to the building 
of schools, and although the Ministry of Public Works 
yearly places a large number of buildings at the Ministry 
of Education’s disposal, the problem of school construction 
is not yet completely solved. Implementation of the 
Centenary Plan resulted in the construction of 1,904 
рш with 3,709 classrooms, between 1940 and May 
1955. 

Teachers are still inadequate in quantity, despite the 
number of those graduating each year at the teacher 
training schools (915 men and women teachers in 1954). 

This problem, however, is gradually being solved by the 
expediting of school construction (by the end of May 1956, 
more than two hundred primary schools had been placed 
at the disposal of the Ministry of Education) and by the 
increase in the number of men and women graduating from 
the teacher training schools. 


THE AZORES AND MADEIRA 


Primary education in the Azores and Madeira (adjacent 
islands) is also the responsibility of the Primary Education 
Department. The organization of education in these islands 
is therefore the same as on the mainland. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatística. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
there were approximately 920,000 students enrolled in 
educational institutions at all levels. This represented about 
10 per cent of the total population. Of the school-going 
population, some 87 per cent were pupils in public and 
private primary schools and kindergartens; about 11 per 
cent were in secondary schools (including general, vocational 
and teacher training); and almost 2 per cent were in insti- 
tutions of higher education (including higher teacher training 
colleges). There were also some 400 pupils in schools for 


handicapped children. The above data does not include over 
280,000 adults taking elementary education and other 
courses. The proportion of female students was about 47 per 
cent in primary schools and kindergartens, 47 per cent in 
general secondary schools; 23 per cent in secondary voca- 
tional schools; 88 per cent in secondary teacher training 
schools; and 27 per cent in institutions of higher education. 

The teaching staff in public primary schools numbered 
over 19,000 of whom 85 per cent were women. In public 
secondary and vocational schools there were about 3,500 
teachers of whom 35 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, there were increased enrolments at 
all levels, except in the teacher training schools of secondary 
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level which showed a small decrease. Enrolment in kinder- 
gartens had more than doubled; in primary schools it had 
increased by 26 per cent; in general secondary schools, by 
21 per cent; in vocational secondary schools, by 11 per cent; 
and in institutions of higher education, by about 8 per cent. 
(See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that total enrol- 
ment in public and private primary schools decreased 
between 1940 and 1943. Since then, except for the year 


million escudos, the current expenditure was distributed 
as follows: 43 per cent for pre-primary and primary edu- 
cation; 13 per cent for general secondary education; 13 per 
cent for vocational and teacher training education; 11 per 
cent for higher education; nearly 9 per cent for adult 
education; and 11 per cent for central administration, 
special education and other current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


Б ai à 
1946, there has been a steady upward trend. The primary GEI КШ) 
enrolment ratio shows an increase from 33 to 45. Object of expenditure Amount 
It may be noted that the proportion of female teachers 
has increased from 76 per cent in 1940 to 86 per cent in 1954. Total expenditure 1682.0 
Retardation in primary schools. The sharp decline between Сенна! minutes рма tmd 1] 
the third and fourth year of schooling shown in Table 4 is Prsnscy canasta 2 v 1ч рану} ob чэ! 254.9 
probably due to the fact that compulsory schooling lasts Secondary education... 4. 78.0 
only three years. The proportion of over-age pupils rises Vocational education . . . . . 74.9 
from 17 per cent in Grade 1 to 35 per cent in Grade 3 and Besse MEE s es 
drops to 26 in Grade 4. Special education . . . . . . 1.1 
Adult education... + . € 51.0 
Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education Other current expenditure TEL 58.7 
in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted to 682 i " 81.6 
million escudos, which averages about 78 escudos per ddr teet dium Uc vinin: if 


inhabitant. This amount represents approximately 1.5 per 
cent of the estimated national income for that year. 
Excluding the capital expenditure amounting to 87.6 


1. Including expenditure by Central Government (Ministry of Education 
and other Ministries), governments of provinces, governments of 
districts and local authorities, 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Schoo! Teaching staff Students enrolled 
on Уч | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Private kindergartens . . . . . . 1953/54 38 ^ 
EET classes attached to private schools 1933/54 89 H 4817 2:589 
AO TEE EAS asad 1953/54 138 s š 4817 2589 
^" 1952/53 131 $ к 4263 2219 
^ 1951/52 137 3155 1664 
M 1950/51 126 1954 883 
Primary 
Public primary schools . 1953/54 9 156 13317 10 668 641 308 302 567 
Public postos escolares ` 1953/54 4353 5715 5502 118 940 56 028 
Private primary schools 1953/54 493 Ae E 
Private schools? |. . 1953/54 341 dh Uk 36 219 18 538 
Toa. . . 1953/54 14943 219 032 316170 | 1796467 *377133 
” 1952/53 14178 317 597 214824 | 760737 “357826 
^ 1951/52 12 832 *15 685 *13 020 4663 388 *301345 
” 1950/51 11 981 214 809 312 180 1632883 «284 889 
Secondary 
General 
ODO A zd usce mars: lites diss diss male 1953/54 
Private secondary schools (general education only) . — . 1953154 32 435% 591 2665 B 
ашу schools (general and other education) . 1953/54 218 A. i4 32016 15 645 
SMa ED OUT O Sod Gud ҮТ фо; 1953/54 354 э1 254 2597 58 721 27 771 
m" ке 1952/53 345 21147 2538 54 370 25 349 
x dip i 1951/52 340 31135 3514 51577 24 249 
aatia e tps neu ics eoe Seales 1950/51 340 31095 3469 48 485 22 614 


l. In addition, there were pre-primary classes attached to private 
primary schools. 
2. Providing also other but primary education. 
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3. Public schools only. 


4. Number of registrations (the number of pupils enrolled would be 


slightly smaller), 
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Level of education and type of institution chool year | Number of Toring reat Studis usss: 
тан Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public commercial and industrial schools . 1953/54 71 2054 604 36177 8172 
Publie medical and social service schools 1953/54 7 90 37 712 630 
Public agricultural and nautical schools. 1953/54 1 103 — 1051 1 
Private schools of medical and social services 1953/54 2 un. 395 131 131 
Private technical and commercial schools . 1953/54 112 ae T 4145 828 
Total . * oma os UNES 1953/54 199 32247 :641 42 216 9762 
ж > 1952/53 194 32126 3573 39 492 9 353 
is 1951/52 191 32 009 2484 38 993 9451 
» 1950/51 191 31866 2438 38 939 9 651 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 1953/54 M 133 44 2214 1931 
Private teacher training school 1953/54 1 10 4 123 123 
Total . MEL 1953/54 15 143 48 2337 2054 
@ + 1952/53 15 3136 243 1945 1625 
e 1951/52 14 134 41 2016 1615 
# M 1950/51 14 137 39 2349 1939 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training college 1953/54 1 xr s... 32 18 
Public institute of physical culture . — . 1953/54 1 15 1 64 24 
Teacher training in public technical schools 1953/54 ? у. LN 29 4 
Total . — — аі 1953/54 2 ... ... 125 46 
- 1952/53 2 E .. 161 50 
” 1951/52 2 s. 148 47 
” 1950/51 2 ‘ 80 32 
General and technical 
Public universities . — . 1953/54 3 490 33 11339 3159 
Public technical college . < 1953/54 1 197 5 2491 229 
Public institute of overseas studies — . 1953/54 1 22 1 169 с: 
Public military college and naval school 1953/54 2 68 — 564 — 
Pontifical faculty of philosoph: 1953/54 1 AN 34 = 
Colleges of fine arts. . . 1953/54 2 a Кар эё. 
Total * NS 1953/54 8 3777 14 597 3988 
x 1952/53 1 3755 326 14 131 3691 
uw 1 1951/52 7 3757 1332 14070 3510 
"ҖЫ 1950/51 1 2765 241 13 489 3354 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children . + 1953/54 2 : 141 29 
Special classes in public primary schools 1953/54 A 5 272 92 
Total. o "bs. P AE 1953/54 2 ... 419 121 
” 1952/53 2 ç 350 94 
” 1951/52 «i. ale <... <. 
А 1950/51 2 1 "n 
Adult 
Courses of elementary education. =. . + -~ 1953/54 4686 4689 2793 132021 44103 
Courses of elementary education in military schools . 1953/54 727 782 A 22328 = 
National campaign of adult education "e 1953/54 sd 11 720 9 840 110 247 43 626 
Other courses for adults . " 1953/54 +++ . ... 15773 3444 
ZA. i v eae 1953/54 15413 317 191 *12 633 280 369 91173 
» 1952/53 13715 *9 726 *6 641 172 166 55 878 
* 1951/52 + a *17 064 = 
1950/51 à *21 313 = 


5. Teachers included with those of secondary general and technical 


schools. 
6. Not including data on two colleges of fine arts. 


1. Not including national campaign of adult education and other 
courses for adults. 


8. Not including ‘other courses for adults’. 


9, Courses in military schools only. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers? Pupils iru eu ditimated 1. 

Year Schools enrolment (5-14 years old) enrolment 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1940 10 774 13 037 ae 569 344 
1941 110 481 13 882 E 
1942 11131 13354 76 558 148 556 1666 33 
1943 11039 13422 78 546 099 
1944 10 852 13334 78 549 880 
1945 10 990 13 880 18 559 992 
1946 11019 13 747 79 551 162 
1947 11197 14 080 80 511 108 577 1622 36 
1948 11 448 14 445 8l 583 929 
1949 11 700 14 758 81 606 443 
1950 11 981 14 809 82 632 883 141 
1951 12 832 15 685 83 663 388 140 
1952 14 178 17 597 84 160 737 41 133 1616 45 
1953 14943 19 032 85 796 467 140 
1954 15 725 20 001 86 813 331 139 


1. Public schools only. 


4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954/55 


M  — Ср 


P b; а 
Аре Sex nee Bese Total 
1 2 3 4 
6 and 7 M. 82731 4717 — — 87 448 
F. 79414 4831 — — 84 245 
8 M. 33 263 42 126 5 828 — 81 817 
F. 31267 42 267 5635 — 79 169 
9 M. 12505 32111 32 874 5332 82 822 
F. 11269 30 789 32 960 4 968 79 986 
10 M. 5 387 17 792 29 344 21641 74 164 
F. 5150 16676 21938 16 727 66 491 
11 M. 2910 9 969 20 671 20 621 54171 
F. 2991 9225 18 266 12041 42 523 
12 M. 1660 5529 11926 13314 32 429 
F. 1885 5 159 10 606 5 881 24131 
13+ M. 542 2285 5 562 7069 15 458 
F. 576 1995 4219 2 457 9 247 
M. 138998 115129 106205 67 977 428 309 
о IAS q con ive F. 132552 111542 99 624 42 074 385 792 
MF. 271550 226671 205829 110051 814 101 
i M. 7.7 9.3 10.5 11.3 . 
Mediniage бм. | + cheer. s { F. 7.7 9.3 10.4 11.0 . 
MF. бА 9.3 10.4 1.2 ` 
Normal age for grade (7) (8) (9) (10) ` 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or more above 
normaláge т, „у x. 2 17 31 35 
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By a decree-law of 1951 the status of each of Portugal’s 
possessions was changed from that of colony to that of an 
overseas province. 

Each has a Governor (or Governor-General) appointed 
by the central authority in Portugal; with respect to 
internal affairs there is complete administrative and finan- 
cial autonomy. 


PORTUGAL 


Portuguese Overseas Provinces 


The general pattern of educational policy and adminis- 
tration and the organization of schools resemble the 
Portuguese system. Beside the public schools there are in 
most provinces extensive networks of private schools run 
by the national Catholic missions. 
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. Sobre um projecto de reorganização dos servicos 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,280,000. 

Total area: 481,352 square miles; 1,246,700 square kilometres. 

Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total ‘assimilated’ population in age-group 5-14 
years (1950 census): 21.0. 


de instrução pública e ampliação do cuadro de professores de 
ensino primário de Mogambique. Lisboa, Agéncia Geral das 
Colónias, 1946. 30 p. 

—  . MINISTERIO po ULTRAMAR. Diplomas legislativos minis- 
teriais promulgados pelo Ministro do Ultramar durante a sua 
permanéncia no estado da India, em Timor e em Macau. Lisboa, 
Agéncia Geral do Ultramar, 1952. 122 p. 


ANGOLA 


Illiteracy rate in ‘assimilated’ population, all ages (1940 census): 


38.4. 
Official exchange rate: 100 escudos = 3.48 U.S. dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Angola. Repartição Técnica de Estatística Geral, 
Estatistica da ейисасйо. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were enrolled in all schools a total of 63,271 pupils, 
being about 1.5 per cent of the total population. Of this 
number, 92 per cent were enrolled in primary schools, the 
majority of them receiving ‘rudimentary’ instruction in 
mission schools. The proportion of girls among the pupils 
was 28 per cent in primary schools, 48 per cent in general 


secondary schools, 26 per cent in vocational schools, but 
less than 10 per cent in teacher training schools. The staff 
of about 2,000 teachers included less than 30 per cent 
women. The pupil-teacher ratio was 34 in primary schools, 
only 13 in the schools at the secondary level. Excluding the 
mission schools providing ‘rudimentary education’, there 
was a 40 per cent increase in primary school enrolment 
between 1950 and 1954. The enrolment in general secondary 
schools increased by 29 per cent during the same period. 
(See Table 1.) 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


Primary enrolment trends. Although the number of public 
schools increased from 64 to 139 between 1930 and 1954, 
and enrolment almost trebled, the total enrolment, including 
all private and mission schools, barely reaches 5 per cent 
of the child population 5-14 years old. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Public expenditure on education 
for 1954 was reported at 17,087,000 escudos. It is assumed 
that this refers to expenditure for public schools only, 
Subsidies to missions and other private schools probabi 

amounted to a sum equal to, or larger than, the above tota], 
(See World Survey of Education, Paris, Unesco, 1955, p.540.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


I5 Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of emm SETS == == 
Primary 
E os os 1954/55 139 293 216 10 979 5020 
O Шаа. 1954/55 66 ) 280 156 { 2 565 128 
Private primary schools P MON 1954/55 66 4252 2262 
Rudimentary education, mission schools 1954/55 919 1141 63 40 502 8583 
Жеш» r Ta. cee te 1954/55 1190 1714 435 58298 16593 
el 1953/54 1030 1598 446 51407 15006 
"at . T e 1952/53 233 ATT 314 14 898 6 530 
athe 1951/52 207 408 295 13586 5962 
win @ 1950/51 167 364 272 12 685 5519 
Secondary 
General 
Public liceus 1954/55 2 55 23 1283 505 
Private liceus 1954/55 20 160 90 1547 867 
Total, 1954/55 22 215 113 2830 1372 
"> 1953/54 21 189 102 2 582 1246 
m 1952/53 21 179 95 2359 1149 
XE 1951/52 22 174 86 2257 1083 
s 1950/51 19 165 AS 2195 E. 
Vocational 
Public commercial and industrial schools . 1954/55 4 55 10 950 231 
Private commercial and industrial schools 1954/55 6 51 22 513 150 
Public agricultural school . . . . 1954/55 1 6 — 50 == 
Public schools of arts and crafts 1954/55 7 24 8 464 127 
ки Sy dz S Via 1954/55 18 136 40 1977 508 
” 1953/54 18 137 41 1651 413 
1952/53 17 100 28 1373 337 
1951/52 16 85 25 1548 353 
> 1950/51 18 *45 qi 567 173 
Teacher training 
Public normal school es sobunes Q 1954/55 1 38 — 13 12 
Subsidized and recognized normal school . 1954/55 1 10 3 153 — 
LOU ENCE GMM Gur cee —.. 1954/55 2 18 ... 166 12 
үй 1953/54 1 10 3 121 es 
4 1952/53 2 16 И 97 9 
E 1951/52 2 14 87 9 
» 1950/51 ELA = wea 


1. Not including mission schools providing *rudimen education’. 
2. Seven schools of arts and crafts and one public insta and 
industrial school. 
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3. These teachers are also employed in other schools. 


PORTUGAL: ANGOLA 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic Primary Scuoors! 


Teachers 


Schools enrolment 
Per cent female (thousands) 


Estimated 

Алба е child population 

(5-14 years old) 
(thousands) 


1, In 1954, there were 47,319 pupils enrolled in 1,051 mission and private schools; of whom 40,502 were pupils receiving ‘rudimentary education” 
in 919 mission schools. 
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CAPE VERDE ISLAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 172,000. 
Total area: 1,557 square miles; 4,033 square kilometres. 


Population density: 110 per square mile; 43 per square kilometre. 


S 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 23.5. 

Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1950 census): 79.2 per cent, 

Official exchange rate: 100 escudos = 3.48 U.S. dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatistica; Garcia 

de Orta: revista da junta das missées geográficas e de investi- 
ações do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério do 

раша, 1956. Returns to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
primary and secondary schools (general and vocational) was 
over 8,600 pupils. This represented about 5 per cent of the 
total population. Of this total enrolment 87 per cent were 
pupils in public and private primary schools; 7 per cent 
were in general secondary schools; and about 6 per cent in 
vocational schools. (See Table 1.) Compared with 1951, 
there was a slight increase in enrolment at all levels. 


Primary enrolment trends, Peak enrolment in public primary 
schools occurred in 1933 with almost 8,000 pupils; since 
then it has fluctuated between approximately 5,000 and 
6,000. The primary enrolment ratio declines from 20 to 14 
and rises again to 16. The average pupil-teacher ratio shows 
variations. It was as high as 52 in 1932, in 1950 it was 35 
but by 1954 had risen to 42. (See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Complete information for ex- 
penditure on education is not known, but in 1954, a total 
of 2.1 million escudos was expended. This represented about 
12 escudos per inhabitant. More than 97 per cent of this 
sum was for primary and secondary education and the 
remainder for central administration. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Students enrolled 
ее Number of 
Level of education and type of institution E el PE 
Primary 
Subsidized elementary mission schools " 1954 32 1202 
Public primary schoo! y Е 1954 120 6 043 
Subsidized primary mission schools З 1954 2 121 
Private primary schools O ES . . 1954 3 . 169 
Seals v. х 1954 157 ... 7535 ... 
ө 6 1953 146 ais 7 032 
AAA E APAPA 1952 120 6710 
ж. Š: 1951 129 7519 
Secondary 
General 
Public liceu 
Total . 1954 1 ... ... 629 mea 
san 1953 1 2 630 ... 
cfs . 1952 1 591 
` 1951 1 484 
Vocational 
Public trade schools . . . . . ç 1954 
Subsidized school of agriculture and fishery 3 1954 1 au n 
Subsidized mission schools RAS " 1954 4 ў 337 
o nue : 1954 1 E SE 493 : 
st Ue 1953 5 
6 
5 
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PORTUGAL: MACAO 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс Primary SCHOOLS 


A ИСЕ Du occ: CER Ta 
Teachers Pupi Estimated j 
Yes Schon am Auge, | di population | dme 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) tie ny ratio 
1930 88 cs н 6037 de 
n 151 isi 1996 t 
193: е 7 856 52 б 
1933 150 150 : 1966 53 in MAL E: 
1934 153 153 : 1694 50 
1935 115 152 6 126 44 
1936 из MI 6 270 43 
1937 5 428 39 i 
1938 109 147 5 936 40 ep we е 
1939 102 144 5 923 41 
1940 107 148 6471 44 
1941 0 119 5251 44 
1942 1 5052 40 5. D 
1943 97 138 4925 36 Ч а x 
1944 101 134 5 823 43 
1945 110 144 6 338 44 
1946 11 144 5 815 40 
1947 Ry S 258 кез 5Л 35Л 
1948 1 14 5234 36 m 
1949 n 144 5392 37 
1950 114 161 5 559 35 
1951 115 145 5 884 41 
1952 119 149 6167 Al 6.0 36.1 16 
1953 118 150 6 220 4l 
1954 118 149 6314 42 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 200,000. 
Total area: 6 square miles; 16 square kilometres. 
Population density: 33,000 per square mile; 12,500 square kilo- 


metres. 


MACAO 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 16.0. 

Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1950 census); 47.1 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 1 pataca = 0.20 U.S. dollar. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatística; Garcia 
de Orta: revista da junta das missóes geográficas e de investi- 
gacóes do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério do 
Ultramar, 1956. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, the total number of 


pupils enrolled in all schools was 23,169, including 20,553 
pupils in schools for the foreign population which are 
presumably also attended by children of the local popu- 
lation. This number represents about 12 per cent of the 
total population. Information is not available on the number 
of teachers or proportion of girls in the total enrolment. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


Taking total enrolment as reported for 1951 and 1954, there 
was an increase of about 10 per cent during this period. 
(See Table 2.) 


Expenditure on education. Total government expenditure 
on education in 1954 amounted to 312,000 patacas, 
averaging somewhat less than 2 patacas per inhabitant. 
Approximately 60 per cent of this was for primary edu- 
cation, 30 per cent for secondary education, and 10 per cent 
for central administration and other current expenses. (See 
Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in patacas) 
Object of expenditure Amount 
Total expenditure 371 946 
Primary education 223 149 
Secondary education 117 754 
Other current expenditure 131 043 


1. Includes expenditure for central administration. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of 
й i School гу 
Level of education and type of institution ool year | institutions Edi TER =a aum 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergarten 
Total Mis cn CYROP 1954 1 ... 274 tee 
Nus Ë 1953 1 $ 237 ie 
DI . 1952 1 180 
а i JALS Y 1951 1 128 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . í . . . , 1954 4 810 Jt 
Subsidized primary mission schools... | 1954 6 1385 АД 
Son Er am Sie рю 1954 10 ... 2195 ... 
woe ае нам ` 1953 10 2212 . 
"oc wet Mas : ? 1952 10 1 933 
IE E Viu . > 1951 10 1694 
Secondary 
General 
Public liceu Ra 1954 1 Э 164 
Secondary mission schools . . 1954 4 d 335 ove 
T Thee фи re з 1954 5 Үе 499 ... 
” . . a 1953 5 ^ 403 ... 
DESEAS Ti V. e 1952 5 587 ... 
LOO ‘ae ¿w 1951 5 448 vee 
Vocational 
Subsidized vocational mission school. . . . , , 1954 1 > 125 
Private commercial school A MED E А0 1954 1 Е 123 
рс wv... 5 1954 2 ... ... 248 ө 
1953 2 а 256 
к 1952 1 107 
T 1951 2 179 


Note. In addition there were schools for foreign populations: 96 with 
20,553 pupils enrolled in 1954; 93 with 18,821 pupils in 1953 (1,608 in 
kindergarten, 12,828 in primary classes, 2,988 in secondary classes, 1,344 
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in vocational schools and 53 taki; 


ai higher education); 89 with 17,947 
pupils in 1952; 88 with 19,211 pupil 


in 1951, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,030,000. 

Total area: 302,329 square miles; 783,030 square kilometres. 

Population density: 20 per square mile; 8 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 17.8 in ‘assimilated’ population; 25.3 in ‘non- 
assimilated’ population. 


MOZAMBIQUE 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
12.7 per cent in ‘assimilated’ population. 
Official exchange rate: 100 escudos = 3.48 U.S, dollars (approx.). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatistica. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. Mozambique. Reparticáo 
Técnica de Estatística, Anuario Estatistico, 1950-1954. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in schools of primary and secondary levels 
numbered more than 245,000, representing about 4 per cent 
of the total population. Approximately 97 per cent of this 
enrolment were pupils in primary schools. The proportion 
of girl-pupils was 35 per cent in primary schools; 43 per 
cent in general secondary schools; 34 per cent in vocational 
schools. In teacher training schools there were no female 
students. The teaching staíf in primary schools numbered 
over 2,000 of whom about 15 per cent were women. Teachers 
in all secondary schools numbered over 400, of whom 33 per 
cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools 
increased by 43 per cent; in the general secondary and 
teacher training schools there was also an increase, but in 
the vocational schools there was a decrease of 26 per cent. 


(See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. For some years enrolment figures 
show fluctuations, as between 1932 and 1938, but on the 
whole the trend has been upward. 

The primary enrolment ratio has increased from 5 to 13. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio is high and has shown 


variations; in 1930 it was 79; in 1942 it was 129 and in 
1953 and 1954 it was 99 and 101 respectively. (See Table 3.) 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year begins January) amounted 
to 25.7 million escudos, being about 4.3 escudos per in- 
habitant. This sum was distributed as follows: 10 per cent 
for primary education; 3.5 per cent for general secondary 
education; 6.5 per cent for vocational education; and 
80 per cent for central administration and other current 
expenses (including salaries). (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in thousand escudos) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure . . - + - + 25 682 
Central administration . . . + 65 
Primary education. . . . + - 2 625 
Secondary education . . . + + 921 
Vocational education . . . + + 1672 
Teacher ітаіріпу . . > + + + ove 
Other current expenditure . . . -~ 120 399 


1. Of which 19,307 escudos for salaries. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number Е Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year fustitütions ud Female ond Fen 
Primary 
Public primary 1з cri As Mia 1954/55 12 337 179 8 683 3962 
Бо Dee schools АО tm 1954/55 55 125 67 6015 1943 
Other primary mission schools . 1954/55 2 2 = 782 319 
Private primary schools anm. 1954/55 26 33 32 1130 437 
Public ‘rudimentary’ schools — . E 1954/55 32 33 ‚м 1241 188 
Subsidized ‘rudimentary’ mission schools . 1954/55 1566 1776 62 212 428 73 456 
Other ‘rudimentary’ mission schools . . nes 25 E 4 6 550 2 D 
choods . . c 6 
РЕЛЕ hear ete 1954/55 1781 2342 344 | 237389 82891 
x 1953/54 1574 2 008 301 198 609 71366 
e 1952/53 1261 1541 250 174 320 65 346 
y 1951/52 1134 1442 250 159 729 58 561 
ЧА D 1950/51 1052 1418 260 165 942 51297 
Secondary 
General 
Public liceu 1954/55 1 19 33 
Private liceus . 1954/55 5 32 16 } 29 426 
Total . 1954/55 6 ni 49 988 428 
» 1953/54. 6 100 53 956 399 
moss 1952/53 6 15 30 933 381 
AN & 1951/52 6 67 17 902 356 
” 1950/51 6 78 24 845 322 
Vocational 
Commercial and industrial schools 1954/55 2 118 28 2053 555 
Trade and other ева ы 1954/55 69 161 55 4 300 1 592 
Total . 1954/55 т 279 83 6 353 2147 
1953/54 67 244 73 5925 1901 
” 1952/53 62 185 41 7290 1632 
^ > 1951/52 56 224 47 9727 1 656 
” 1950/51 65 246 61 8 564 2243 
Teacher training 
Subsidized normal schools 
Lis. PRESS, UR 4 1954/55 4 22 352 
. 1953/54 4 18 341 
oe n 1952/53 3 13 258 
. . 1951/52 3 12 215 
` 1950/51 3 11 178 
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PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Esti d " 
Year Schools iiu poi! child population o 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) Ari a e ratio 

1930 326 545 42 868 19 
p "Es P 51 052 89 

3: 60 332 1 5 
1933 450 576 54713 % ae 8 ° 
1934 459 584 52 087 89 
1935 485 615 52890 86 
1936 526 ш 52 541 19 
1937 52 163 Я 
1938 548 729 60 398 8 aie sae 4 
1939 550 106 63 237 90 
1940 576 148 Ph T1921 104 
1941 660 Bis 19 90 474 103 
1942 17 100 238 129 . 
1943 676 849 19 101 365 119 264 1089 5 
1944 725 900 19 111 953 124 
1945 168 1005 20 118 168 118 
196 E 1034 20 129 283 125 
194 8 1083 i 134 653 124 132.4 124 1 
1948 906 1097 20 131 715 120 + н 
1949 977 1 283 19 148 059 115 
1950 1052 1418 18 165 942 117 
1951 1134 1442 17 159 729 111 
1952 1261 1541 16 174 320 113 187. 1459 13 
1953 1574 2008 15 198 609 99 
1954 1781 2342 15 237 389 101 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 541,000. 

Total area: 13,947 square miles; 36,125 square kilometres. 

Population density: 39 per square mile; 15 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 23.4. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA 


Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1950 census): 99.7 per cent 
in ‘non-assimilated’ population; 45.1 per cent in ‘assimilated’ 
population. 

Official exchange rate: 100 eseudos = 3.48 U.S. dollars. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatística; Garcia 
de Orta: revista da junta das missões geográficas e de investi- 
gações do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério do 
Ultramar, 1956. Returns to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
all schools, of primary and secondary level, amounted to 


more than 7,000 pupils. This represented about 1.3 per cent 
of the total population. Over 96 per cent of the total enrol- 
ment were pupils in primary schools; the remainder being 
in general secondary and vocational schools. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio for primary schools was 56 for this year. 
(See Table.) 
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Expenditure on education. Complete details , concerning 
ou for education are not known, but in 1954, the 
total amount spent for primary and secondary education 


amounted to 818,000 escudos. This represented about 15 
escudos per inhabitant. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of == a a = 
Primary 
Subsidized rural mission schools . TE n 4 2 
Public primary schools . . . "ri 1 1 
Subsidized primary mission schools AER А а 
оор ЫЫ 1953 60 3 150 
Hn 1952 63 3287 
qm 1951 58 3297 
Secondary 
General 
иша Дер un 3 à kj w ' 
” 1953 1 
” . 1952 1 121 
” D 1951 1 81 
Vocational 
GRE NS schools d 4 a 
3 
2 
4 


1, Not including rural mission schools. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 644,000. 

Total area: 1,538 square miles; 3,983 square kilometres. 

Population density: 419 per square mile; 162 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 24.7. 


Illiteracy rate in population, all ages (1940 census): 81.0 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 rupia = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatistica; Garcia 
de Orta: revista da junta das missões geográficas e de investi- 
gacóes do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério do 
Ultramar, 1956. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 
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Statistical summary, 1951-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all educational institutions was reporte 

at 47,645, representing about 7 per cent of the total 
Population. Information is not available as to the number 


PORTUGUESE INDIA 


of teachers, or the proportion of girls in the total enrolment. 1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954 
Between 1951 and 1954, enrolment in primary schools (in rupias) 
increased by 19 per cent, and in secondary vocational EEE oT. mac. 
schools by about 23 per cent. (See Table 2.) Object of expenditure Total 
Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education Total expenditaro .. 2... > 959 864 
in 1954 was almost 1 million rupias, averaging 1.5 rupias Central administration . . . . . 318 
рег inhabitant. Of this amount, 69 per cent was spent on pare qa кон РР | 2 И 257 
" е eco . H . А А 
salaries of personnel, and nearly 25 per cent for higher Vertue sot Aart Parcs lr ref Hos 
education. (See Table 1.) АНЕ Mr GOLA en sagu э; 1315 
Highereducation . < . . . = 235 385 
Other current expenditure (salaries of 
— 05. "x 6.5 659 021 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


"Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School Number 66 
Yous | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public schools .. . st о vexit REF NONE 1954/55 146 ne. a. 12 963 
Private schools e senp CN уан rn 1954/55 155 ЗР ext 7671 
Primary schools for foreign populations . . . . . +. 1954/55 145 qii oe 12 699 
Total. . ез ar, Sade ü tinua 1954/55 446 ... ... 33333 
A ox 1953/54 455 ape hen 29 722 
и 1952/53 401 "es ese 29743 
" 1951/52 445 ... Per) 27 973 
Secondary 
General 
Pubicliesu O'S . . UV aw 1954/55 JT "m 3 854 
Private Heeus . uy +) sleet а: 1954/55 3 ... s.. 432 
Secondary schools for foreign populations. . . . + + 1954/55 65 EG SEN 12 010 
Total, . . atm w DDD K S Э5 1954/55 69 ... ... 13296 
” 1953/54 66 ... ... 12 860 
” 1952/53 65 ... an 13 749 27] 
^ 1951/52 12 dee ... 13471 В] 
Vocational 
Pübleschoods . с, е з AA 1954/55 5 179 
Subsidized mission schools... . + + « t - 1954/55 2 151 
Private commercial schools . . . . + + «© <= € 1954/55 4 470 
Otherprivateschools- . |. = „ s e Жү; 1954/55 3 23 
Tod. . A D D K 1954/55 14 n 823 
DUM 2 1953/54 13 632 
” 1952/53 9 568 
e 1951/52 8 351 
Teacher training 
Public school 
Total. . 7. 7.1. SF ШЫНА АНАНЫ 1954/55 1 ... ... 36 
won ЖЕСТ ЛУ. Сүйө "м 1953/54 1 5 21 
w + + “< o 1952/53 1 28 
"occ + o s.d amina a 1951/52 1 31 
Higher 
School of ісі 
азоо, ху с 1 p E 157 
ee cr нес . Е S a RE 1953/54 T "E vas 178 
ЖШС ш MEER Iis 1952/53 1 d a 116 
————GmÓ-( «ccn SS sss 1951/52 1 ae Be 195 x 
eS Loc let — — mn zx Ro TO E a Ed 
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SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 58,000. 
Total area: 372 square miles; 964 square kilometres. £ 
Population density: 156 per square mile; 60 per square kilometre. 


Tiliteraey rate in population all ages (1940 census): 86.9 per cent, 
Official exchange rate: 100 escudos = 3.48 U.S. dollars, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatística; Garcia 
de Orta: revista da junta das missões geográficas e de investi- 
gacóes do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério do 
Ultramar, 1956. Returns to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
primary and secondary (general and vocational) schools 
amounted to over 2,300 pupils, representing about 4 per 
cent of the total population. Of this number, 94 per cent 
were pupils in primary schools; about 2 per cent in general 
secondary schools; and 4 per cent in vocational schools. 
Compared with 1951, enrolment in primary schools de- 
creased by about 7 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. In Table 2 it may be seen that 
total enrolment in primary schools since 1937 shows no 
marked change, although the primary enrolment ratio has 
increased from 21 to 28. The average pupil-teacher ratio is 
not known for the 1951-54 period but in 1940 it was as 
high as 89, in 1946 it had dropped to 49 and by 1949 had 
risen again to 69. 


Expenditure on education. Complete details of expenditure 
for education are not known, but in 1954 the total amount 
expended was 605,000 escudos, representing approximately 
10 escudos per inhabitant. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


a 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
E Number of 
Level of educati; d t; f instituti, School : E enn 
ect O oor Yen | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Public primary schools . . , 1954 9 1062 
Subsidized primary mission schools 1954 1 805 
Private primary school... 1954 1 218 
Private elementary school 1954 1 26 
Tol. "ow 1954 18 2171 
v 1953 16 2113 
i 1952 18 2558 
A 1951 26 2347 
Secondary 
General 
Subsidized liceu 
Total. . 1954 1 46 
ИЕ 1953 1 44 
” 1952 1 43 bo 
” 1951 — E wt = 
Vocational 
Subsidized mission school 
ME 1954 £ 93 
” 1953 1 75 
1952 1 93 
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PORTUGAL: TIMOR 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated б 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) акаи ratio 

1937 16 23 1796 78 1.8 8.5 21 
1940 22 22 1960 

1941 “sg “sg A. id 

1942 1 646 

1943 b. XE ИЙ x Ш pe T 
1944 15 21 1833 68 

1945 14 26 1749 

1946 14 34 1672 p 

1941 10 31 1741 56 1.9 8.5 22 
1948 13 31 1924 62 

1949 17 33 2289 69 

1951 26 igi "s 2347 ft 

1952 18 Pes À 2558 pn 

1953 16 ue б 2113 и 23 8.2 28 
1954 18 Pe A 211 Š 

Ln c | u ` A a a E A Sasa 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 469,000. 
Total area: 7,332 square miles; 18,990 square kilometres. 


TIMOR 


Population density: 64 per square mile; 25 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pataca = 0.20 U.S. dollar. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Portugal. Instituto Nacional de Estatistica; Garcia 
de Orta: revista da junta das missões geográficas e de investi- 
gacóes do ultramar, Vol. IV, No. 2, Lisboa, Ministério. do 
Ultramar, 1956. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, enrolment in all 
schools was 6,621 pupils, being about 1.5 per cent of the 
total population. Information is not available on the number 


of teachers or the proportion of girls enrolled. Compared 
with 1951, there was a gross increase of nearly 20 per cent 
in total enrolment. (See Table.) 


Expenditure on education. Total government expenditure 
on education in 1954 amounted to 25,760 patacas, being 
about one-twentieth of a pataca per inhabitant. Of this 
amount, 25,480 patacas was spent on primary education. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i instituti School year | Number of 
Level of education and type of institution institutions Total Female ш FG 
Primary 
Public primary! schoola. RE 1954 2 81 z 
Subsidized primary mission schools . ioe = BBs 1954 20 T 13 y 
Subsidized elementary mission schools 1954 42 4 59 1j 
Private primary schools apes ee 1954 2 d. QUA 
Private schools for foreign population* 1954 9 82 { 
Boral oh |, УО a 1954 15 sz 6441 e 
1953 50 5 685 
š 1952 59 5162 
3 1951 60 5 503 
Secondary 
General 
Subsidized and recognized liceu . 1954 1 . 95 $ 
Secondary mission schools . 1954 2 85 wae 
Total . IE 1954 3 ... 180 vis 
+ 1953 3 Ж 144 m 
” 1952 3 137 
” 1951 1 30 
Vocational 
Subsidized vocational mission schools 
ТОР CLONE TSE ON EON qe E E jot а 1954 — — - — a 
» CE eee О: 1953 — — — = = 
CIT hZ cates r. TOM mee уз; 1952 2 ies ` 36 ... 
A NT engi NETUS SA ХЫ, TSN Z Даа 1951 2 ... alae 39 
1, Including schools with secondary classes, 
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Total population (21 November 1956 census): 17,489,794, 
Total area: 91,700 square miles; 237,502 square kilometres, 


Population density: 191 per square mile; 74 per square kilometre. 
Illiteracy rate in population 7 years old and over (1948 census): 


23.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The official texts which mark the most important stages in 


the development of pre-primary and primary education are 
as follows: 


The Law of 29 April 1896 on primary education and 
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Official exchange rate: 1 lei = 0.167 U.S. dollar. 
School year: 15 September to 30 May (192 working days). 


— 


Prepared by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in March 1957. 


primary teacher traini ing, which made primary schooling 
(four classes) free and compulsory for all Children aged from 
to 14. It should be noted that the 1864 Law on Public 
Education had already made education free and compulsory 
for children aged between 8 and 12. 

The Law of 8 July 1919, which prolonged the compulsory 
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schooling period to the age of 16, and provided for general 
secondary schools to fill the gaps in the general education 
supplied in the lower primary school cycle. 

The Law of 26 July 1924 on State primary education 
(preparatory schools, primary schools, schools and courses 
for adults, schools and classes for delicate and abnormal 
children capable of benefiting from education, and primary 
teacher training). The main purpose of this law was to 
standardize education throughout the country, subsequent 
to changes which took place after the first world war. 
Penalties (fines or imprisonment) were instituted for appli- 
cation to parents or guardians who failed to send their 
children (aged from 7 to 16) to primary school. Wherever 
pre-primary establishments existed, attendance at them 
was compulsory for children aged between 5 and 7. 

The Law of 22 December 1925 on private education, 
which laid down regulations for the instruction and edu- 
cation of children—not attending State schools—in private 
schools and day nurseries (operated by communities or 
private individuals), or in families. 

The analytical syllabus of 11 November 1938 for pre- 
paratory, primary and adult schools. This syllabus radically 
changed the 1925 and 1936 syllabuses, made character- 
training the main purpose of primary schooling, and intro- 
duced the centres of interest (special project) method. 

The Law of 27 May 1939 on the organization and oper- 
ation of teacher training and primary schooling, which gave 
primary education a practical bias by introducing work- 
shops into elementary schools. 

The Law of 3 August 1948 for the reform of the edu- 
cational system. Following on the major reforms which 
changed the country’s entire economic, political and social 
structure after the second world war, this reform reorganized 
the whole basis of education. This law, which marks an 
important turning point in the history of the schools, states 
that education at all levels, is wholly a responsibility of the 
State, and makes primary schooling (Classes 1 to 4) free and 
compulsory for all children of school age, without distinction 
of race or nationality, the language of instruction being the 
children’s mother tongue. It provides further that teaching 
should be based on a unitary, realist, scientific and lay 
system. Education is designed to train children to be 
independent, conscientious and disciplined in their work. 
As a result of the reform of 1948, the primary school course 
has been lengthened to seven years (Classes 1 to 4 of the 
old primary education system, plus the lower cycle of the 
former secondary schools). Under this new law, pre-primary 
education for children aged 3 to 7 is optional. Although pre- 
primary education was made compulsory by the law of 
1924, it was not until after the 1948 reform that it became 
at all general (in 1938, there were 1,577 day nurseries, 
serving 90,787 children aged from 5 to 7; by 1955-56 there 
were 6,422 such establishments, attended by 275,433 
children aged between 3 and 7). 

The school syllabuses drawn up after 1948, based on the 
principles underlying the educational reform (the former 
syllabuses being entirely abolished). 

Decision No. 368/1956 of the Council of Ministers, on the 
organization and financing of day nurseries, which defines 
the character of these establishments, lays down their staff 
requirements, and states how they are financed. 

Decision No. 1380 of 13 July 1956 of the Central Com- 


mittee of the Rumanian Workers’ Party and the Council 
of Ministers, on the improvement of general education, 
which is designed to ensure that schools provide children 
with a good general education and an all-round training 
fitting them for later life. 

The teaching syllabuses approved in 1956, which are 
designed to adapt education to the pupils’ needs, and to 
link up theory and practice at all levels. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


Article 80 of the Constitution of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic (1952) contains the following provisions con- 
cerning education: 

‘Every citizen has the right to education; 

‘This right is guaranteed through general, free and 
compulsory primary education; through the system of 
State scholarships for deserving students and pupils in 
higher, secondary and primary educational establishments; 
and through the organization, in industrial firms, State 
enterprises, machine and tractor stations and collective 
farms, of free vocational education for workers. 

‘Education, at all levels, is a responsibility of the State.’ 

Article 82 of the Constitution states: ‘In the Rumanian 
People’s Republic, education at all levels is provided for 
the national minorities in their own mother tongue, and 
this language is also used in their books, newspapers and 
theatres.’ 


Aims 


The aim of primary education is to teach the children, 
during their first four years at school, to read and write 
correctly; to use their minds and to express themselves; to 
impart to them knowledge and the elementary notions of 
work and hygiene; and to ensure their balanced physical 
development. 

The syllabus for the fifth, sixth and seventh classes aims 
to make children familiar with the Rumanian language (or 
their mother tongue), and with the most important works 
in Rumanian literature (or in the literature of their own 
nationality); to teach them to speak and write Russian and 
one other modern language (English, French, German, 
etc.), with a knowledge of the basic vocabulary and the 
principal grammatical rules; to give them a comprehensive, 
general notion of history and natural science, from the 
viewpoint of dialectical materialism; to train them in the 
spirit of discipline and patriotism, to educate their aesthetic 
sense, to extend their practical skills and to initiate them 
into physical culture and sport. 


Compulsory education 


Elementary education (the first four classes) is general and 
compulsory. It is given in Rumanian and in the languages 
of instruction of the national minorities. 

Since the 1955/56 school year, the primary schooling 
provided in Classes 5 to 7 of the primary schools in all towns, 
workers’ centres and chief towns of districts has also been 
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made general and compulsory; and in 1956/57 application 
of this regulation was extended to the villages of certain 
regions where schools with seven classes exist. By the end 
of the present five-year plan, 90 per cent of the pupils who 
have completed the four elementary classes will be con- 
tinuing their primary studies until the end of the seven-year 
course; with the third five-year plan, the seven-year pri- 
mary school course will become general. 

The regulations on compulsory education are contained 
in the following documents: the Constitution of the 
Rumanian People’s Republic, 1952; the law on the reform 
of the educational system, 1948; Decision No. 1564/1955 
of the Council of Ministers, approving the education plan 
and the school network for the year 1955-56; and Decision 
No. 1526/1956 of the Council of Ministers, approving the 
education plan and the school network for 1956-67. 

Primary, universal and compulsory education is ensured 
by: the provision of free education; the constant growth 
of the school network; the increase of educational equip- 
ment (construction of schools with modern teaching equip- 
ment and materials, establishment of new boarding ie 
introduction of scholarships, provision of transport for 
pupils living at long distances from schools); and by the 
effective supervision of school attendance. 

Although, as already stated, the principle of free and 
compulsory primary instruction had been accepted since 
1864, it shani be mentioned that it was not until after the 
reform of the educational system in 1948 that conditions 
were created which made it possible for all children of 
school age to attend primary schools. 

Children may, in cases of iliness, be temporarily exempted 
from school attendance on the strength of a medical certifi- 
cate; children whose state of health is such as to make it 
impossible for them to attend one of the special schools may 
also be exempted. 

It should be mentioned that some of the children in 
certain villages of mountain or marshy areas, and in certain 
regions where the economic situation is difficult or the 
population scattered, do not attend school regularly. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 895 shows the pattern of educational 
administration. 


Finance 


Education is financed entirely by the State. Since the reform 
of the educational system in August 1948, there has been 
no private schooling in the Rumanian People’s Republic. 

Since education is State-organized and free of charge, all 
the expense of operating the primary schools (salaries of 
teaching and administrative staff, school building, furnish- 
ing, teaching materials, upkeep of boarding schools, etc.) 
is borne by the State. 

Pencils, pens, exercise books and other essential articles 
of individual equipment are supplied by the parents, who 
obtain them at a reduced price. The те Боо are produced 
by the State educational publishers. Textbooks are in most 
cases sold at cost price. 
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Supervision and control 


The Ministry of Education possesses a staff of inspectors. 
eneral. 

= The country is divided into administration regions, sub. 

divided into districts. The People’s Council of every region 

and district has an education section to which the regional 

and district inspectors of education are responsible, 

For the organization and supervision of teaching, the 
education sections and schools are subordinate to the 
Ministry of Education; administratively, however, they are 
controlled by the appropriate People’s Council. 

There are several categories of inspectors: inspectors- 
general of the Ministry of Education, regional inspectors and 
districtinspectors.Theseinspectors, between them, directand 
supervise all pre-primary, primary and secondary education, 

The number of inspectors-general attached to the 
Ministry of Education corresponds to the number of regions 
(one inspector-general being appointed per region); simi- 
larly, the number of regional and district inspectors varies 
according to the number of districts in each region and the 
number of schools in each district. A regional inspector 
supervises two or three districts, while a district inspector 
is in charge of between 35 and 40 schools. In those districts 
where there are at least 30 pre-primary establishments, a 
special woman inspector is appointed to supervise pre- 
primary education. In districts where the language of 
instruction is that of one of the national minorities, there 
is a special inspector for schools using that language. 

Apart from the regional inspectors, a team of inspectors 
deals with the matter of teaching methods. These inspec- 
tors, in addition to their work on teaching councils, both 
at regional and at district level, exercise a certain super- 
vision over the teaching of the various subjects. 

The inspectors are appointed from among the most 
competent teachers who have completed a secondary teacher 
training course and from among university teachers who 
have completed a higher education course and given evi- 
dence of competence in both teaching and administration. 
District inspectors are required to have had at least three 
years of practical teaching experience; regional inspectors, at. 
least five years; and inspectors-general, at least seven years. 

Regional and district inspectors periodically take re- 

sher courses. 

The inspectors-general are appointed by the Ministry of 
Education. The regional and district inspectors are ap- 
pointed by the regional People's Councils, on the advice of 
the Ministry of Education. 

School hygiene is in charge of a service of the Ministry 
of Health. 


ORGANIZATION 

The articulation diagram on page 897 shows how primary 
education fits into the whole school system of the Rumanian 
People's Republic. 

Pre-primary schools 


Children aged between 3 and 7 are educated in special 
pre-primary establishments, serving Rumanian children and 
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children of the national minorities. Pupils are divided into 
age-groups (3-5, 5-6 and 6-1 years). 

The pre-primary establishments are known as day 
nurseries. They are of various types, according to the time 
the children spend there, as follows: (a) part-time day 
nurseries (5 to 6 hours a day); (b) normal day nurseries 
(10 to 13 hours a day); (c) nurseries working on a weekly 
basis (from Monday to Saturday); (d) seasonal day nurseries 
in the villages, during the peak agricultural work period 
(6 to 8 hours a day during 8 to 9 months of the year). 

These different types of nursery reflect the parents’ 
various working conditions; but the education which the 
children receive is the same in all. 

Day nurseries are organized and financed either by the 
district People's Council or by the enterprise or group of 
enterprises to which they are attached. Their staffs (who 
are women) are appointed by the education sections of the 
regional People's Councils. The work of the nurseries is 
supervised by the woman pre-primary educational inspector 
of the corresponding district or region. 

There are also a number of State pre-primary establish- 
ments, financed from the national budget. 

All the work of day-nurseries must take place according 
to the syllabuses and methods prescribed by the Ministry 
of Education. The purpose of these establishments is to 
ensure the all round development of children and to prepare 
them for school. 

There are precise syllabuses for each of the three age 
groups, and instructions on teaching methods to guide 
teachers in their work. The syllabus and methods used are 
designed to effect, as one operation, the physical, intellectual 
and moral education of the children. The syllabus specifies 
what teaching and training the children in each of the three 
groups should have. 

On the basis of this syllabus, the kindergarten teachers 
draw up a practical plan for their daily work (subjects 
taught, methods and materials used), so as to ensure 
continuity. There are certain compulsory items, i.e., lessons, 
the length of which varies according to age group: one 
lesson lasting 10 to 15 minutes a day for children of from 
3 to 5, one lesson of 20 minutes a day for children of from 
5 to 6 and two lessons of 30 minutes a day for children of 
from 6 to 7. 

During the rest of the time spent in the day nursery, the 
children are able to play, watch puppet shows and film- 
strips, ete. They also go for walks or excursions nearly 
every day, and help look after gardens and pets in the 
“nature corner’ belonging to every age group. 

In the course of their compulsory lessons, the children 
learn to count and to do sums up to 10; to answer questions 
clearly and correctly, and recount stories; to do simple 
drawings of their immediate surroundings; to use a pencil, 
and to paint with brush and watercolours. They also learn 
simple verses and easy songs suitable for their age. Children 
in the day nurseries do not learn to read or write. 

Pre-primary establishments are staffed by women 
graduates of teacher training colleges. The course in such a 
college at present lasts four years, and admission is by 
Competitive examination, after completion of the seven- 
year primary school course. After being appointed teachers, 
they have to attend refresher courses, lasting one year, at 
five-yearly intervals. The refresher course is divided into 


two periods—a period of individual study, followed by a 
second period, in the summer vacation, during which 
attendance at a one-month course is compulsory. 

The women pre-primary teachers hold monthly teachers’ 
meetings during the school year, to keep in touch with the 
latest methods and exchange experience acquired. At these 
meetings, they present systematic reports, discuss the 
methods and procedures adopted by certain of their 
colleagues, and organize various activities (in which children 
take part) followed by general discussions. 

In normal and weekly nurseries, there is a permanent 
medical staff of three (doctor, sick nurse and child nurse). 
The sick nurse, who has special training, assists the doctor. 
She gives the children the treatment prescribed, keeps their 
cards up to date, inspects the children when they arrive 
each morning, and sees that steps are taken to improve 
their general health. The child nurse must have had medical 
кешш. She is responsible for the children’s cleanliness, 
and helps to dress and undress them. In the case of the 
other types of nurseries (part-time, seasonal), it is the 
district medical officer and sick nurse who are responsible 
for medical inspection. 


Primary schools 


Primary schooling, both rural and urban, is provided in 
several categories of schools: (a) lower primary school with 
four classes, corresponding to the first four classes of the 
seven-class primary school; (b) seven-class primary school 
(Classes 1 to 7); (e) eleven-class secondary school (Classes I 
to 11), which also covers the seven primary school classes; 
(d) special schools for deaf and dumb, blind and backward 
children, providing seven, eight- or even nine-year courses, 
Since the 1956/57 school year, the co-educational system 
has been generally adopted in all seven classes of the 
primary schools. 

Primary schooling is State-organized; there is one uniform 
type of school, serving all children aged between 7 and 14, 
irrespective of religion or race. For the 15 national minor- 
ities, there are schools in which the pupils’ mother tongue 
is the vehicle of instruction. 

The small villages with only a few school-age children 
have four-class lower primary schools, with one, two or 
three teachers. In such four-class primary schools which 
are attended by more than 80 pupils, however, each class 
has a separate teacher. 

Schools in larger communes and villages, where a suffi- 
cient number of pupils have completed the first four years 
of primary school, are transformed into seven-class primary 
schools. Before this happens, there have to be at least 25 
pupils attending the fifth class. 

About 30 per cent of the primary schools are seven-class 
ones; the rest are lower primary schools consisting of four 
classes. The maximum number of pupils per class in primary 
schools is 40. 

The education authorities pay special attention to the 
problem of children who are behindhand in their studies, 
arrangements being made to help them either individually 
or in groups. Special lessons are organized, first in order to 
discover the gaps in their knowledge, and then to fill them. 
"These pupils are thus able in due time to join and keep pace 
with the rest of the class. 
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Most four-class lower primary schools—particularly those 
in mountainous and marshy regions—have one or two 
teachers only. These schools, which are located in small 
villages remote from any large town, were set up in order 
that elementary education should be provided for all 
children of school age. 

The school year begins on 15 September and finishes, for 
children not taking a school-leaving examination (those of 
the first, second, third, fifth and sixth-year classes), on 
30 May. It consists of three terms. The examinations (at the 
end of the fourth and seventh-year courses) take place 
between 5 and 15 June. There are winter and spri 
holidays in the course of the school year; besides which, 
children have summer holidays between the end of one 


school year and the beginning of the next. There are 199 
working days in the school year. 

Lessons begin at 8 a.m. and last for from 4 to 54 hours 
per day, with breaks in between, according to the syllabus 
for each class. 


Curriculum and methods. Primary schools (Classes 1 to 1) 
constitute an important factor in the cultural development 
of the people. The curriculum for Classes 1 to 4 covers the 
following subjects and practical activities: Rumanian 
language (and, from the fourth-year class onwards, Russian 
language), Rumanian history, geography, mathematics, 
elementary physics, chemistry and biology, writing, draw- 
ing, singing, physical training and manual work. 


е _———--——--———_—_————— 


1. Ministerul Invátámintului si Culturii: 
Minister of Education and Culture. 

2. Departamentul Şcolilor si Agezáminte- 
lor Culturale: Department of Schools 
and Cultural Institutions. 

3. Departamentul Invátámíntului Supe- 
rior: Department of Higher Edu- 
cation, 

4, Secretarul General: Secretary-General; 
responsibilities include finance, ad- 
ministration, personnel, physical edu- 
cation and sport, etc. 

5. Departamentul Culturii: Department 
of Culture. 

6. Comisia Superioară de Diplome: 
Higher Commission of Diplomas. 

7. Direcția Generală a Invátámintului de 
Culturá Generalá: Directorate-General 
of Education and General Culture. 

8. Direcția Şcolilor: Directorate of 
Schools. 

9. Direcția Pedagogică: Directorate of 
Pedagogy. 

10. Serviciul Inspectiei Scolare: Inspec- 
torate of Schools, 

ll. Serviciul Personalului si Perfectio- 
nárii: Bureau of Personnel and In- 

a ER Training. 

» Consiliul Metodic Științific: Council on 
Methodology. Senne 

13, Direcția Generală a Asezámintelor Cul- 
turale: Directorate-General of Cul- 
tural Institutions, 

14. Direcția Cáminelor Culturale: Direc- 
torate of Community Centres. 

15. Directia Bibliotecilor: Directorate of 
Libraries. 

16. Biblioteca Națională: National Li- 
brary. 

17. Casa Centrală a Creației Populare: 
Central House of People's Art. 

18. Direcţii si Servicii de Invátámint din 
alte Ministere si Instituții Centrale: 
Directorates and services of other 
ministries and central agencies. 

19. Intreprinderi: industrial enterprises. 

20. Direcția Generală а Invatémintului 
Profesional si Tehnic: Directorate- 
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General of Vocational and Technical 
Education. 

21. Direcția Şcolii si Productiei: Directo- 
rate of Schools (vocational and techni- 
cal) and Practical Training. 

22. Directia Pedagogicá: Directorate of 
Pedagogy (vocational and technical). 

23. Serviciul Inspectiei Scolare: Inspecto- 
rate (vocationaland technical schools). 

24, Biroul Personalului: Bureau of Per- 
sonnel. 

25. Cabinet Metodic: Methodology Bureau. 

26. Directia Generală а Invátámintului 
Superior:  Directorate-General of 
Higher Education. 

21. Direcția de Invátámínt: Directorate of 
Education. 

28. Directia Pedagogică şi  Stiinfificà: 
Pedagogical Scientific Directorate. 

29. Directia Predárii Stiingelor Sociale: 
Directorate of Social Science Edu- 
cation. 

30. Serviciul pentru Probleme Studentesti: 
Student of Welfare Service. 

31. Serviciul Personalului: Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, 

32. Comisia de Specialisti: Specialist Ad- 
visory Commission. 

33. Directia Generală a Invátámintului 
Nationalitégilor Conlocuitoare; Direc- 
torate-General of Education for Na- 
tional Minorities. 

34. Direcția Invátámintului: Directorate 
of Education. 

35. Direcția Culturii: Directorate of Cul- 
ture. 

36. Comitetul Executiv al Sfatului Popular 
Regional: Executive Committee of 
Regional People’s Council. 

37. Secția de Invátámint si Cultura: Edu- 
cation and Culture Section. 

38. Biblioteca Regională: Regional library. 

39. Casa Regionalá a Creatiei Populare: 
Aid House of Popular Creative 

s. 

40. Comitetul Executiv al Sfatului Popular 
Raional: Executive Committee of 
District People's Council. 


41. Secția de Invátámint si Cultură: Edu. 
cation and Culture Section. 

42. Institute pedagogice: pedagogical insti- 
tutes. 

43. Grádinife de copii: kindergartens, 

44. Scoli elementare de 4 ani: four-year 
primary schools, 

45. Scoli elementare de 7 ani: seven-year 
primary schools. 

46. Scoli medii: secondary schools. 

47. Şcoli pedagogice: teacher training 
schools. 

48. 305 speciale: special schools. 

49. Biblioteci raionale: district libraries. 

50. Case de culturd: houses of culture. 

51. Cámine culturale: community centres, 

52. Biblioteci sátegti: village libraries. 

53. Parcuri de cultură $i odihnă: parks of 
rest and culture. 

54. СоЦигі roşii in Gospodárii Agricole 
Colective: ° Red corners’ on collective 


farms. 

55 and 61. Şcoli profesionale: vocational 
schools. 4 
56, 59 and 62. Scoli tehnice: technical 

schools, 


57, 60 and 63. Şcoli tehnice de maeştri: 
technical schools for foremen. 

58. Scoli profesionale de ucenici: voca- 
tional schools for apprentices. 

64. Universități: universities. 3 
65. Institute politehnice: — polytechnical 
institutes. 4 
66. Institute tehnice industriale: institutes 

of industrial technology. А А 

67. Institute de științe economice si planifi- 
care: institutes of commercial sciences 
and planification. 

68. Institute de teatru—arte plastice—con- 
servatoare; institutes of dramatic and 
plastic arts, and conservatoires. 

69. Institutul de Cultură Fizică gi Sport: 
institute of physical education ant 
sport. 1 

70. Institute medico-farmaceutice: medical 
and pharmaceutical institutes. 

71. Institute agronomice: institutes of 
agronomy, 
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The curriculum for Classes 5 to 7 comprises Rumanian 
language (or instruction in the pupils’ mother tongue), 
Russian and one other modern language (English, French 
or German), world history, Rumanian history, study of the 
Constitution of the Rumanian People’s Republic, mathe- 
matics (arithmetic, plane geometry and solid geometry, 
elementary algebra), physics, chemistry, natural sciences 
and hygiene, world geography and Rumanian geography, 
drawing, music, singing, physical training and practical 
work in the workshops and on the experimental farms 
attached to the schools. 

Below is the curriculum, with time-table, for Classes 1 
to 7; it shows the list of subjects taught, the number of 
hours allotted for each subject, and the distribution of the 
subjects by year-class. This curriculum and time-table are 
drawn up by the Ministry of Education, and are compulsory 
for all schools throughout the country. In the schools of the 


ALLOCATION OF TIME IN PRIMARY CLASSES 
(in hours per week) 


No. Subjeets 


1. Rumanian language 
A pa em «СВ 12 12 9 
. Russian language. . == — 
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national minorities, the curriculum is similar to that used 
in the Rumanian language schools; it also includes courses 
in Rumanian |; age and literature. 

In addition to the regular school subjects, there is а 
whole series of other activities designed to contribute to 
the pupil's all round education: sports, choral singing, 
study circles, technical clubs, excursions, visits to factories, 
etc. 

The school curriculum specifies the matter and teaching 
methods for all the subjects listed on the education pro- 
gramme; it constitutes the main guide for teachers. 

The following is a brief survey of the teaching methods 
most currently used in Rumanian schools: 

Both in Classes 1—4 and in Classes 5-7, teachers deliver 
prepared descriptive *statements', designed to present new 
ideas with system and continuity. Through attractive 
statements on history, geography, etc., they try to awaken 
the pupils' interest, appealing to their imagination and 
helping them to grasp the new matter by making it live for 
them. But teachers do not confine themselves to stating the 
facts: they explain cause and effect, and suggest conclusions 
and general scientific laws. When using narrative, they take 
care that both form and content are appropriate to the 
pupils’ stage of development, and that the narrative 
is linked up with facts with which the class is already 
thoroughly familiar. 

Through the method of informal discussion, the children 
learn to use the knowledge they have acquired, draw con- 
clusions from it and make generalizations. They take an 
active part in many of the regular lessons. In mathematics, 
for instance, it is not the teachers who demonstrate rules 
or theorems: they simply help the children to do so them- 
selves, by asking them appropriate questions. Special 
attention is paid to the pupils’ answers, which must show 
that they really ad the problem and the practical 
examples gv and prove that they are able to apply, in 
practice, the knowledge they have acquired. 

For introducing children to new matter in any subject, 
Rumanian schools adopt one of the most efficient methods 
—the analytic-synthetic method— which encourages inde- 
pendent thinking. This involves splitting the subject up 


into its various component parts, without however losing 


grădinița de copii (kindergarten): pre- 
primary school. 

institut pedagogic de învățători: teacher 
training college. 

productie min. 3 ani: employment in 
industry for at least three years, 

şcoala elementară de 4 ani: incomplete 
(four year) primary school. 

scoala elementară de 7 ani: complete (seven 
year) primary school. 

şcoala medie de 11 ani (middle school): 
eleven-year school covering complete 
primary and general secondary course; 
for the last two years the course is 
differentiated into a literary section 
(sectie umanistica) and a science section 
(sectie reala). 
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GLOSSARY 


şcoala medie de artă: vocational secondary 
school of art. 

şcoala pedagogică de educatoare: teacher 
training school for women teachers in 
pre-primary schools, 

şcoala pedagogică de învățători: teacher 
training school for primary teachers, 

şcoala tehnică pentru personal tehnic: voca- 
tional secondary school for technicians, 

şcoli profesionale de ucenici: vocational 
training schools for apprentices. 

şcoli tehnice de maiștri: vocational training 
schools for foremen and master crafts- 
men. 

şcoli tehnice pentru muncitori calificați: 
vocational training schools for skilled 
workers. 


şcoli tehnice personal tehnic: vocational 
training schools for technicians. 

secție reală: science section. 

secție umanisticá: literature section. 


HIGHER EDUCATION (universities and 
institutes) 


A. Universities, 

B. Polytechnics. 

C. Industrial engineering. 

D. Medicine and pharmacy. 
E. Agronomy. 

F. Economics. 

G. Art, music and theatre. 

H. Physical culture and sport. 
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Four-year school leaving certificate 
Seven-year school leaving diploma 

Leaving diploma (technical, art and vocational schools) 
Various competitive entrance examinations 
State diploma for primary or secondary teacher 
Maturity examination 

State diploma 

Degree of Candidate in Science 
Doctorate 

State engineering diploma 

Various degrees or diplomas 
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sight of the whole. Thus, for example, when teaching 
reading to the children of the first class, teachers make 
them split the words up into syllables and sounds, with 
which they then have to formnew words. Similarly, teachers 
of natural science begin by describing an organism as a 
whole and indicating its structure, showing how it is split 
up into component parts or organs. 

Textbooks play an important part in school work. From 
the very first, teachers consistently train the children to 
make systematic use of their textbooks, so as to ensure 
that they obtain a solid grounding in all subjects. 

At the same time, the teachers train their pupils to 
supplement and extend their knowledge, at every stage, 
by private reading. А 

When introducing a new subject, or recapitulating familiar 
matter, teachers constantly use the direct method, first- 
hand observation of specific objects and phenomena, and 
experimentation. Films, filmstrips, transparencies, etc. are 
also widely used for purposes of demonstration. 

Excursions likewise play an important part in schools. 
They provide a means of introducing children to the basic 
conceptions of science through vivid impressions and first- 
hand observation, introduce colour into school work, arouse 
children's interest in science, and make them curious about 
and eager to know and understand the essence of everyday 
objects and events. They constitute, moreover, an excellent 
means of acquainting children with the beauties of their 
native country. They are Franed systematically, in close 
conjunction with the school curricula. Visits to industrial 
and agricultural enterprises help children to establish the 
connexion between theory and practice. 

An important part in the teaching of natural science, 
physics and chemistry is played by the laboratory work, 
in the course of which the pupils carry out experiments 
and make observations under the teachers’ supervision. 
Laboratory work constitutes an important means of 
instruction and education. In the course of experiments, 
pupils gain practical evidence of the truth of certain laws 
of physics or chemistry, etc. ; at the same time, they acquire 
certain habits and skills, connected, e.g., with the handling 
of instruments or equipment, the carrying out of scientific 
observations, and the looking after and putting away of 
apparatus. 


Examination system. At primary level (Classes 1 to 7) there 
are no school certificate examinations, except for Classes 4 
and 7. Pupils in these two classes who have reached a 
satisfactory standard in all subjects sit for these exami- 
nations, which are designed to test the extent and depth 
of their knowledge and their ability to apply it to practical 
problems. 
| an кш certificate examination for Class 4 covers the 
ollowing subjects: Rumanian language or language of one 
of the national minorities (written d oral), dl mathe- 
matics (written and oral). For Class 7, the subjects are as 
follows: Rumanian language or language of one of the 
national minorities (written and oral); mathematics 
(written and oral); history (oral); study of the Constitution 
(oral); natural sciences (oral); and geography (oral). In 
schools where the language of instruction is that of one of 
the national minorities, the examination also includes a 
written test in Rumanian. In each examination subject, 
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pupils have to answer questions on the syllabus set for 
their class, 

For the Rumanian language (or language of one of the 
national minorities, as the case may be), the school certifi- 
cate examinations consist of the following: for Class 4— 
a dictation of 80 to 90 words, taken entirely from the 
reading book used in this class; for Class 7—a literary 
composition, and the morphological and syntactical parsing 
of selected passages studied in the class. 

The written test in mathematics consists of a problem, 
and exercises, on matter contained in the curricula for the 
classes concerned. 

The subjects for the written tests of the school certificate 
examinations taken by Classes 4 and 7 are selected by the 
examining teacher or professor and approved by the school 
headmaster. In schools where classes are divided into several 
different sections, the subjects are the same throughout the 
school, and the written tests for all sections are held 
simultaneously. There is only one question on each subject, 
For the oral tests, main slips and subsidiary slips, prepared 
by the examining teacher or professor and approved by the 
chairman of the examining board, are drawn by the 
candidates by lot, four to five days beforehand. The 
subsidiary slips, which are solely for the tests in Rumanian 
(or national minority language) and mathematics, bear the 
text of the passage for grammar parsing, the exercise or the 

roblem on one of the subjects recorded on the main slip 
esa the same number. 

School certificate examinations take place at the end of 
the school year. Pupils who pass these examinations receive 
a school leaving certificate, indicating completion of the 
lower primary school course (four classes) or of the full 
primary course (seven classes), as the case may be. 

Promotion from Classes 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6 to the next class 
above is on the basis of marks obtained during the year, 
both for oral and for written work. 

Parents are kept regularly informed of their children’s 
progress by a variety of means—parents’ meetings, indi- 
vidual interviews between parents and class teachers, 
inspection of the children’s records, information obtained 
by correspondence, etc. During examination periods, they 
are asked to ensure that the children are given suitable 
conditions in which to prepare for the tests. 


Teaching staff. Teachers in four-class primary schools 
(Classes 1 to 4) are required to hold the diploma of a teacher 
training college; in the seven-class primary schools (Classes 
5 to 7), they must hold the State certificate of higher 
education. 

Headmasters of four-class primary schools, and head- 
masters and assistant heads of seven-class primary schools, 
are appointed from amongst teachers who have extensive 
practical teaching experience. 

The teachers, assistant heads and heads of primary 
Schools are appointed by the education sections of the 
regional People's Councils. Teachers for the four-class 
primary schools take a four-year course in teacher training 
schools, admission to which is on the basis of a competitive 
examination, after completion of the full primary school 
course (seven years). Beginning with the 1956/57 school 
year, the present teacher training schools are gradually to 
be transformed into training colleges open to students who 
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have completed their secondary education (11 years), hold 
the secondary school leaving certificate and have passed 
an entrance examination. The course at the colleges lasts 
two years, on completion of which student-teachers take 
a State examination. 

Teachers working in Classes 5 to 7 of the seven-class 
schools and specializing in certain subjects are trained in 
institutes of education. 

There are four institutes in various towns of Rumania 
which provide further training for women pre-primary, 
primary and secondary school teachers. These refresher 
courses in all subjects are organized by specialists having 
university qualifications. These institutes, besides providing 
specialized staff to hold courses, organize seminars and 
practical work, give advice, etc.; they also have libraries 
and documentation services containing translations of the 
latest books on teaching methods. 

The organization of the refresher courses is such as to 
enable all teachers to take a course every five years. This 
gives teachers an opportunity to familiarize themselves, at 
regular intervals, with progress made both in teaching as 
a whole and in their own special subjects. 

There are also other means providing further training for 
teachers. Each part of the country has its own teaching 
council to assist teachers at pre-primary, primary, secondary 
and teacher training college level to improve their teaching 
methods. Thus, all teachers are able to benefit from the 
experience of the leading members of the profession. Similar 
teaching councils also exist at district level. 

Specialized teachers organize study circles in their own 
subjects, which meet once a month to discuss problems of 
common interest and exchange views on the best teaching 
methods. 

Special importance attaches to the meetings held twice 
yearly in every district (in August and January) to deal 
with the subject of further training for teachers. At these 
meetings, teachers discuss the methods they have been 
using in the course of the past year or six months, exchange 
experience, and adopt resolutions designed to improve 
teaching methods. 

The State laws guarantee all teachers permanency of 
employment. 

Decree No. 313/1954 of the Presidium of the Grand 
National Assembly defines the hierarchy of the teaching 
personnel [junior teachers (instituteurs) for Classes 14; 
senior teachers (professeurs) for Classes 5-7 and upwards] 
and states the principle of permanency of employment for 
both primary and secondary school teachers. The regu- 
lations, approved by Decision No. 1390/1954 of the Council 
of Ministers, contain provisions for the appointment, 
transfer and dismissal of members of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

For appointments and transfers of teachers, both teaching 
requirements and the personal convenience of the teachers 
themselves are taken into account. Transfers within any 
particular region are arranged by the education sections of 
the People’s Councils; transfers from one region to another 
require the approval of the Ministry of Education. 

Men teachers at 60, and women at 55, are entitled to 
apply for retirement, although they have the option of 
continuing to work after reaching retiring age. — . f 

Teachers' salaries are graded in accordance with their 


professional qualifications and length of service. Teachers 
are divided into the following four categories, based on 
length of service: (I) 0-5 years; (II) 5-10 years; (III) 10-20 
years; and (IV) over 20 years. 

The monthly salary of women teachers in pre-school 
establishments, and junior teachers of Classes 1-4 (lower 
primary level), ranges from 560 lei for Category I (length 
of service 0-5 years) to 800 lei for Category IV (over 20 
years’ service). 

The salary of teachers of Classes 5 to 7 who hold a higher 
education diploma ranges from 725 lei for Category I (0-5 
years’ service) to 1,150 lei for Category IV (over 20 years’ 
service). 

Headmasters of four-class primary schools receive a 
monthly supplement of 75 lei in the case of schools em- 
ploying four teachers, and of 100 lei in the case of those 
employing more than four. 

Headmasters of seven-class schools receive a monthly 
supplement of from 100 to 200 lei in addition to their base 
salary, depending on the number of sections in the school; 
assistant heads of these schools receive a monthly supple- 
ment of 100 lei. 

Teachers and headmasters of single-teacher and two- 
teacher schools receive a monthly supplement of from 50 
to 80 lei. Teachers and headmasters of schools in mountain- 
ous and marshy areas receive a monthly supplement of 
100 lei. Teachers in special schools (for blind, deaf and 
dumb, eto. children), are entitled to extra pay. On appoint- 
ment, teachers receive an installation allowance, equivalent 
to one month's salary. Further, those appointed to country 
schools receive a plot of land free for their personal use. 
Teachers are also provided with accommodation and fuel; 
and they are granted long-term loans, at a very low rate 
of interest, to enable them to build themselves houses. 

Holidays are on full pay. Each year, many teachers spend 
their holidays in various watering places and health resorts, 
orinrest homes at the seaside provided by the Central Trade 
Union Council for their use. 

Teachers receive a pension equivalent to from 50 to 
100 per cent of their salary, according to length of service, 
if rendered unfit to work by age or as a result of an accident. 
Women teachers receive a maternity allowance. 

The State encourages the members of the teaching pro- 
fession by paying end of term bonuses, awarding State 
prizes, orders and medals, and conferring the title of Teacher 
of Merit. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


One of the problems at present occupying the attention of 
the Ministry of Education, its subsidiary organs, and mem- 
bers of the teaching profession is that of raising the general 
standard of education and linking it up with the everyday 
life and work of the people. Instruction must, in order to 
develop, be made ‘polytechnical’ in character, for this 
represents the best means of providing young people with 
a balanced all round education. The benefits of this develop- 
ment will be further increased by broadening the general 
cultural education in schools, and raising the standard of 
theoretical and practical teaching. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Rumania. Ministry of Education. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55 
enrolment in all educational institutions totalled more than 
2.6 million students, being about 15 per cent of the total 
population. This included some 427,000 students attending 
evening schools and correspondence courses, schools for 
working youth and rural youth, institutes for workers and 
courses for illiterates. 

Approximately 61.5 per cent of the school-going popu- 
lation were pupils in primary schools; 10.5 per cent were 
in kindergartens; 9.5 per cent in secondary schools (in- 
cluding general, vocational and teacher training); 2 per cent 
in institutions of higher education (including the higher 
teacher training college); and about 16.5 per cent included 
enrolment in other schools and courses (approximately 
427,000 pupils). In addition, there were about 2,000 pupils 
in schools for handicapped and backward children. 

The proportion of girls among the students was 48 per 
cent in primary schools; 56 per cent in general secondary 
schools; 31 per cent in vocational schools; 70 per cent in 
secondary teacher training schools; 37 per cent in insti- 
tutions of higher education; and 66 per cent in other 
institutions (evening schools, courses, ete.). 


The teaching staff in primary schools numbered more 
than 79,000 making the average pupil-teacher ratio about 
20. The proportion of women teachers, in 1953/54, was 
61 per cent in primary schools and 55 per cent in general 
secondary schools. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in 1954 showed an 
increase in kindergartens of 38 per cent; in general second. 
ary schools of 57 per cent; and in institutions of higher 
educational level of 27 per cent. There was a decrease in 
enrolment in primary schools of about 9 per cent; in 
secondary vocational schools of 24 per cent; and in second- 
ary teacher training schools of 60 per cent. (See Tables 1 
and 1A.) 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for 1954 amounted to over 2,094 million lei being about 
121 lei per inhabitant. Of the total amount 51 per cent 
came from the Central Government and 49 per cent from 
local authorities. Excluding the capital expenditure of 
182 million lei, the current expenditure was distributed 
approximately as follows: 4 per cent for pre-primary edu- 
cation; 46 per cent for primary and secondary education 
(including special and adult education); 26 per cent for 
vocational education; 2 per cent for teacher training; 
21 per cent for higher education; and almost 1 per cent 
for central administration. (See Table 2.) 


1A, NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS AND ENROLMENT BY SEX FOR CERTAIN TYPES OF SCHOOL, 1950-54 


Type of institution 1950/51 1951/52 1952/53 1953/54 1954/55 
Evening secondary schools, number of schools . 38 47 52 72 85 
Enrolment, total S NOD So Eus LS] e^ Ç 4728 7061 8 216 12 845 15 532 
female 1503 2406 ds. 4820 6037 
Schools for working youth, number of schools . 25 
Enrolment, total Р «үчн ни 2ш = = eu = 1772 
female = = <= = 419 
Schools for rural youth, number of schools >. pos res E 5 
Enrolment, total ^. . . . . — 125 
female 27 

Evening technical schools and correspondence courses, number of 
u Кт as Sel in i de s baec ery aaron — 129 163 178 103 
Enrolment, total — 5348 1365 12 394 6 672 
female — 1062 1208 2102 1336 
Institutes for workers, number of schools . 1 1 9 9 9 
Enrolment, total ^. . . . 2 093 3450 4544 5212 2465 
female 421 625 679 731 387 

Evening and correspondence courses of institutions of higher 
=. ETT ПОЕ nom aene SR Deme . aad m 
nrolment, total 4 296 8 841 15 794 18 037 16 912 
female 1818 3829 4326 5343 5689 
Courses for illiterates, number of courses . . 3. . . , 26 151 26 334 40 437 37 206 34 234 
Enrolment, total A у= 649 337 607 717 719 417 521 721 383 457 
emale "D. So Polat Sénat dea feoda 360 962 491 993 369 691 269 123 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens organized by industrial and other enterprises 1954/55 460 1379 13 18 682 
Full-time urban kindergartens . . . se 1954/55 328 1030 1 030 "H 050 
Part-time kindergartens . 3 1954/55 3481 4488 4488 155 287 
Seasonal kindergartens . q РЕТИ 1954/55 2124 2491 2 421 86 333 ER 
Toral. —- —- З ОВОИ 1954/55 6 393 9324 9324 274 352 de 
"m e * - nl ы 1 1953/54 6 360 9 026 9 026 278 282 bu 
E 1952/53 5781 8119 8119 249 131 
©; 1951/52 5 068 6 658 6 658 216 539 
= 1950/51 4435 5 826 5 826 199 096 
Primary 
Elementary schools (four years) . 1954/55 10 869 146 026 130309  |*1171753 "570774 
Primary schools (seven years) 1954/55 4539 233 180 2А «440328 +206 905 
Total. ¿ropa (МЕ 1954/55 15408 | ' +79 206 ... 191612081 +777679 
ек е 1953/54 15343 |1 76 357 1746398 | *1662484 806706 
" 1952/53 15 263 |: 73827 144067  |*1671495 id 
„ 1951/52 15166 |: 169480 aae | 91765 727 m. 
» 1950/51 15 147 | +966 954 51777 987 se 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools, day courses 
Total . Wien o 1954/55 298 *5888 E 86 766 48 885 
o 1953/54 235 *5 741 *3 181 15 919 39 615 
че us 1952/53 202 «5 149 #2 894 61 540 e. 
н Коч 1951/52 190 *5 090 des 51325 28 441 
» x 1950/51 185 *4 914 dee 55115 27 025 
Vocational 
Vocational schools 1954/55 340 5 160 1033 15 859 14913 
Technical day schools 1954/55 281 76 033 11800 72 406 31561 
Toul... 1954/55 621 711193 12.833 148 265 46 474 
(йы $4 1953/54 716 113 232 189 799 ve 
M 1952/53 748 712 706 202 456 NM 
» s 1951/52 859 713 121 212 221 62 496 
” 1950/51 923 113 753 196 157 53 483 
Teacher training 
Teacher training schools 
Total. . . 1954/55 57 «t соб 13 079 9 188 
” 2 1953/54 113 27 826 21119 
» 1952/53 115 28 761 21 837 
> 1951/52 110 34 122 25 890 
” 1950/51 110 33 046 24 228 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher traini 
megan Cie f 1954/55 1 a NS 1586 308 
ES w 1953/54 i à 1925 874 
nee 1952/53 1 1672 823 
ppt j 1951/52 1 1569 729 
a 4 1950/51 1 |. 865 313 


schools and teacher training schools. 

‚ Total of pupils in Grades 1—4. 

- Including teachers of Grades 5-7 in middle schools 
training schools. 

+ Total of pupils in Grades 5-7. 


e wr = 


» Including teachers of Grades 1-4 in seven-year schools, middle 


and teacher 


5. Total of pupils in Grades 1-7. + 
6. Including teachers of teacher training schools, 


evening middle 


schools, and schools for working and rural youth. 


7. Including teachers of 
8. In addition there are 


‘universities. 


evening schools and correspondence courses. 
three institutes of education attached to the 
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(EROS Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Teal Female X Foul 
General and technical 
Universities and colleges 
UE mede 1954/55 50 ... . 60 213 21836 
i 1953/54 50 *7 866 60 631 20 665 
E 1952/53 55 *8 469 54 047 17 684 
i 1951/52 57 *8 917 50 897 16 025 
hs 1950/51 53 "8 518 47 846 15 215 
Special 
Schools for blind and deaf children — . 1954/55 15 ) / 1546 
Kindergartens for blind and deaf children ` 1954/55 3 120 
Schools for backward ENERO ANI 1954/55 1 . 360 
Total . 1954/55 25 ... 2026 E 
» 1953/54 25 ç 1888 
" 1952/53 18 1504 
^ 1951/52 17 1110 
A 1950/51 17 1105 
Other 
Evening middle schools . 1954/55 85 = 15 532 6 037 
Schools for working youth . 1954/55 25 5 1112 419 
Schools for rural youth . — . 1954/55 5 4 125 27 
Evening technical schools and correspondence courses 1954/55 103 » 6672 1336 
Institutes for workers E 1954/55 9 y. 2 465 381 
Evening and correspondence ‹ courses higher education 4 1954/55 VN A 16 912 5 689 
Courses for EU 1954/55 34 234 Ж 383 457 269 123 
Total . 1954/55 1034 461 ... 426 935 283 018 
” 1953/54 1037 465 570 209 382 687 
» 1952/53 1040 661 755 336 Dr 
” 1951/52 1926 517 632 423 368 884 
» . 1950/51 1926 796 660 454 m 


9. Including assistants; including teachers of teacher training colleges, 
institutes for workers, and evening and correspondence courses. education. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


(in thousand lei) 


10. Not including number of evening and correspondence courses, higher 


——————À—— G C ы 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total 
Central Government Local authorities 
Total expenditure . 2.094 183 1077190 1016 993 
A. Current e: шите 1912 069 0 993 
Central а istration 12 653 12 653 ae — a 
Pre-primary poems) б 78 229 — 78 229 
Primary and secondary education? 878 542 — 878 542 
Vocational education 496 619 496 619 = 
Teacher training 44 222 — 44 222 
Higher education 401 804 401 804 — 
B. Capital expenditure 182 114 166 114 16 000 


OTs. DELL ee e ____ eec ЕРЫ D 149 ss C 


1, Expenditure for special education and adult education is included in primary and secondary education. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 13,000. 
Total area: 24 square miles; 61 square kilometres. 
Population density: 542 per square mile; 213 per square kilometre. 
Official exchange rate: 100 lire = 0.16 U.S. dollar. 


HISTORICAL 


An Educational Statute, having the force of law, was 
approved by Government (the Consiglio Grande e Generale) 
on 12 August 1946. 


ADMINISTRATION 


School administration is headed by a Director of Education 
(Deputato agli studi), whose functions are equivalent to 
those of a Minister of Education; his is, in fact, one of the 
most important of the 10 government departments. He 
is assisted by a technical advisory body. This branch of the 
Ee service consists of a Directorate of Education 
or primary schools and a Directorate of Education for 
secondary schools. 


Aims. Primary education, which is free and compulsory, is 
designed, in accordance with constitutional law, to give 
children a basic civic and moral training and an educational 
grounding fitting them, on completion of the course, to 
enter intermediate schools or technical vocational schools, 
or to take up work. 


Compulsory education. Primary education is free and com- 
pulsory for all children between the ages of 6 and 12. 


Finance. All schools are directly subordinate to the State, 
with the exception of the nursery schools, and even these 
receive considerable government subsidies. Both the ad- 
ministrative staff and the teachers are paid by the State, 
which also pays for the construction and maintenance of 
school buildings. Annual budgetary appropriations are, in 
addition, made for school furniture and equipment. 


Supervision and control. The Director of Education, besides 
being head of the Department of Public Education, is also 
chief inspector of primary schools. He instructs the director 
of teaching (direttore didattico) to organize the inspection of 
classes, 80 as to supervise teaching and ensure compliance 
with educational regulations. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools. There are four nursery schools, in 
Città, Borgo, Serravalle and Faetano, operated by nuns 


SAN MARINO 


Prepared by the State Secretariat for Foreign Affairs, San Marino, 
in November 1956. 


holding teaching diplomas. Though ranking as private 
schools, they in fact come under the jurisdiction of the 
Director of Education. They are attended by children of 
both sexes, from 3 to 6 years of age. 

In 1955 the Government established, at Fiorentino- 
Montegiardino, two State asili infantili, staffed by certi- 
ficated lay teachers and subordinate to the director of 


teaching. 


Primary education. The number of pupils at primary schools 
is about 1,400, of both sexes, attending 18 schools, including 
3 urban ones—at Citta, Borgo and Serravalle and 15 rural 
ones. Seven of the latter provide primary teaching up to 
the third grade only, so that pupils have to complete their 
education up to their twelfth year at the schools in the 
castelli, which give the full course. 

Only the three urban schools have separate classes for 
each grade; in the rural ones, pupils of several grades are 
grouped together in two cycles, as follows: first and second 
years in one group; third, fourth and fifth years in the 
other. 

At the end of the five-year primary course, pupils sit for 
the primary school certificate (licenza elementare). Pupils 
who have completed four years of primary studies are 
allowed to sit for the intermediate school entrance exami- 
nation, provided they have reached the age of 10. 

There are no educational establishments for handicapped 
or abnormal children; these are catered for in the special 
schools in Italy. 

‘As all schools in San Marino are equivalent to the cor- 
responding schools in Italy, the curricula and syllabuses 
are the same. 

Tn 1955, the Council of State appointed a schools medical 
officer and established a central psychology consultation 
bureau for the urban schools. There are, in addition, five 
consulting clinics located in the various castelli, which are 
responsible for medical examinations and inoculations 
against infectious diseases. The schools medical officer is 
on duty every day of the week during school hours (8.30 
to 12.30). In the psychology bureau the schools medical 
officer, working in co-operation with the Director of Schools, 
carries out psychological tests (Binet-Simon scale, Terman- 
Merrill revision) on pupils reported by the teachers as being 
backward. After these tests, arrangements are made to 
provide appropriate remedies and special schooling to meet 
the needs of the pupils concerned. Plans for establishing 
special classes for abnormal children are at present under 
consideration. The psychology bureau works in close 
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co-operation with the Experimental Centre at Bologna 
(Italy), which is available for consultation. 

Generally speaking, syllabuses are the same as in Italy; 
and, for the sake of convenience, the San Marino and Italian 
primary school certificates are interchangeable. 

Since 1954, new teaching methods have been tried out, 
such as Kilpatrick-Dewey projects, Freinet methods (school 
press co-operative). 

Tt may be said that the San Marino schools, adopting 
modern teaching techniques (based on the principle of 
independent work by the children, individual research, and 
teaching through study of the immediate environment, 
working gradually up to individual study), have attained 
a high educational level. This is confirmed by foreign school 
inspectors, directors of schools and teachers who have 
visited the three educational exhibitions held- annually 
(1954, 1955, 1956) in the schools of Citta. 


Teaching staff. The legislation concerning employees in 
general (including teachers) fixes the retiring age at 65, 
and provides for a pension after 40 years’ service. 


Welfare services. The Welfare Office (Ufficio Assistenza e 
Previdenza) supplies yearly assistance to the children of 
needy parents (subject to formal application duly approved 
by the Council of State), in the form of medicaments, 
school meals and school textbooks. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Since it is the duty of every modern country to make all 
ossible provision for the education of its citizens, the 
irectorate of Education for primary schools has proposed 

the establishment of nursery schools in all the castelli, and 

the organization of post-primary vocational training courses 

for pupils between the ages of 12 and 14. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. San Marino. Segretaria di Stato per gli Affari Esteri. 
Direzione delle Scuole Elementari. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Complete data for the school 
year 1954/55 are not known, but for 1953/54 total enrolment 
in the primary and secondary schools amounted to almost 
1,500 pupils, representing about 11.5 per cent of the total 
population. Primary schools accounted for 88 per cent of 


the total enrolment. The proportion of girls among pupils 
in 1953 was 47 per cent in primary schools; and more than 
25 per cent in secondary schools. The teaching staff in 
primary schools numbered 39 and the average pupil-teacher 
ratio was 34. Compared with 1950, there was little change 
in enrolment—a slight increase in primary schools compared 
with 1953 and also in secondary schools compared with 
1954. (See Table.) 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


jn a MM 


Ú Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
иан Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Primary schools 
Total 1954/55 2 a dy! TU sts 
Y 1953/54 18 39 is 1315 616 
e 1952/53 18 37 kie: 1292 608 
” 1951/52 18 37 T. 1236 563 
E, 1950/51 18 37 abi 1267 562 
Secondary 
General 
Middle school . 1954/55 1 8 6 29 
Secondary schools . sb lua BEKAS 1954/55 2 13 3 114 22 
KLE er am an eon ale eme ca Por ek? БАЛИ 1954/55 3 21 5 190 51 
A o | URE noxali. vllo ЖА 1953/54 3 21 5 177 45 
nin foots Raia Gaye sf Ta quis crimes are 1952/53 3 21 5 175 47 
su O ALA O MAS e ai 1951/52 3 21 5 186 50 
Fev iot cra ^: Mice o чеч A 1950/51 3 21 5 179 58 


Note. All schools are public schools. 
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Total population (1 July 1952 estimate): 7,000,000. 
Total area: 617,762 square miles; 1,600,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 11 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


In 1920 the Directorate-General of Education, which takes 
the place of the ministries of education of other countries, 
was established to assume responsibility for all types of 
education and instruction, with the exception of military 
training. In 1939 the system of public education was defined 
by Higher Order No. 14/1/1358 which outlined the duties 
and responsibilities of the teaching staff and defined the 
conditions of admission and promotion of pupils. This order 
also made schooling free at all levels of education. The 
Royal Decree No. 2802 of 1942 laid down the broader lines 
of the primary school curriculum and the Royal Decree 
No. 12379 of 1945 outlined the organization and adminis- 
tration of rural schools. 

In 1952 the administration of public education was 
reorganized by dividing the country into 10 educational 
districts, each under the responsibility of a director of 
education. The directors are responsible to the Directorate- 
General in all important matters. 


POLIGY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Apart from the decrees which govern the various aspects 
of education, reference is included in the constitution of 
Hejaz to the free provision of primary education. The age 
limits for education in the primary school are flexible and 
can he waived with the special permission of the Directorate- 
General of Education. Legislation provides that no class 
may consist of more than 40 pupils, although, in practice, 
this figure is often surpassed. 

The aim of primary education is defined as being ‘the 
formation of a religiously, physically, morally and mentally 
healthy society in order that each individual may acquire 
the desired characteristics in body and mind, be aware of 
his duties towards his country and his faith and be equipped 
with the necessary knowledge to enable him to serve his 
nation in a productive manner’. 4 

Compulsory education does not exist in Saudi Arabia 
because of several social, economic and geographic factors. 
A proportion of the population is Bedouin; the compara- 
tively low income of the individual obliges the parent to 
utilize the services of the child and poor transport facilities 
prohibit the movement of children to schools at a distance. 


Administration. The directors of education in the 10 districts 
supervise, orientate and inspect the schools within their 
areas while referring important matters to the central 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in July 1957. 


Directorate-General. An educational council lays down the 
main lines of educational policy and regulations and draws 
up the budget. The council is composed of eight persons and 
is presided over by the Director-General of Education. On 
the administrative side there is an executive committee 
which nominates teachers and decides on their competence, 
transfer and promotion. 

Education at all levels is financed by the Ministry of 
Education from funds allocated from the national budget. 
No fees are collected and no specific taxation, for education, 
whether national or district, is levied. The funds from the 
national budget cover the construction of school buildings, 
salaries of teaching and other staff and the cost of class- 
room equipment and supplies. In addition, the children of 
poor families are provided with free clothing and a midday 
meal. 

The Bureau of Inspection, which aims at propagating 
new teaching methods, advises and orientates the teaching 
staff. Special inspectors are responsible for rural and village 
schools, primary schools, secondary schools and the teaching 
of religious subjects. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 906 shows the structure of the school 
system. The school ladder provides a six-year primary 
course for which children of 6 years and above enrol. This 
is followed by a six-year secondary course which prepares 
pupils for higher education abroad. Also at the secondary 
level are primary teacher training schools and a few technical 
schools. Public schools are limited to boys while girls have 
to seek instruction privately. The curriculum is laid down 
by the Directorate-General of Education; the weekly time- 
table of lessons is shown in the table on the next page. 

No foreign languages are taught at this level and religion 
and the Arabic language receive a great amount of attention. 
In the villages the primary schools are often incomplete 
and pupils have to transfer to other schools in the area in 
order to pursue their studies. A minimum number of 60 
students is required for the existence of a complete primary 
school. Дебер to a recent decision, а post-primary class 
is established whenever 15 or more students complete their 
primary schooling. 

Private schools, which are few in number, have to follow 
the prescribed syllabus and are subject to the supervision 
and inspection of the government authorities. Since edu- 
cation is universally free by law, private schools are all 
subsidized by the State. 
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Ma‘Ghed al-mu'allimin al-ibtida'iyah 


Kuttab 


Ibtidà'iyah 


Kulliat al-Shari‘ah 


GLOSSARY 


Nore. Owing to wide divergence in age- 
range no scale is shown in the diagram. 
medan Law. 
ibtid@ iyah: primary school. 
dad al-mu'allimin: teacher training 
school. 


imtihán ‘dm: public examination. 
Kulliat al-Shari“ah: College of Moham- 


kuttab: ungraded Koranic school. 
ma'ühed al-mu‘allimin 


emergency teacher training centre for 
primary school teachers. 
sinà'iyah: vocational training school. 
thanawiyah: general secondary school. 
al-ibtid@ iyah: 
A. Higher education abroad. 


ee ——————————— ER: 


Subject 


Г 
B 
a 


Ist 3rd 4th иһ 6th 


m 
[71 
[3 


A edt ari ve 

Bases of Moslem religion 

Moslem law . . . 

Sayings of the Prophet — . 

Recitations of the Koran . 

ds ME cg «айз ¿ç 
riting 

History 

Geography 

Arithmetic Arda 

Elementary geometry . 

Hygiene sane Sk. 

Physical training 

Total 


Тее 

ПЕ еа leo 
Е 
Eww 
m 

Erg sut 


== жш 


SILET elles | wore] 
EIL | ermB] осе 


Teaching staff. There are at present 18 teacher training 
colleges providing a three-year course at the post-primary 
level. A few offer courses of five years. In order to raise the 
standards of teaching, special evening institutes have been 
opened and offer further training in education and psycho- 
logy as well as lectures in other subjects. To ensure that 
teachers attend these classes the Directorate-General of 
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Education has made promotion conditional upon passing 
the studies at these institutes. In the meantime, there is 
a shortage of teachers and in order to staff the schools in 
the country the Government has had to avail itself of the 
services of teachers from other Arab countries, who are 
selected by their own ministries of education. 

The salaries of teachers are divided into eight grades, 
starting with Rs.340 a month and ending at Rs.570 a month 
for head teachers. Teachers must not be under 18 or over 
60 years of age. They must be in good health and hold at 
least a primary school leaving certificate and proof of pre- 
vious teaching experience or be a graduate of a teacher 
training institute. Dismissal of teachers comes under the 
jurisdiction of the highest executive authority, as repre- 
sented by the Prosecutor General. The latter bases his 
action on the decision of the executive committee, which 
certifies that the teacher has become unfit for his duties, 
for reasons that the committee has to specify. 


Welfare services. A school health service has recently been 
established and school clinical units have been opened in 
the chief towns. Efforts are being made to provide leisure- 
time activities for students and the formation of literary, 


scientific and athletic societies and clubs is encouraged. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The present trends are: to revise the school programme 
periodically by the introduction of new educational 
methods; to establish an institute of education to which 
students will be admitted after completing their second: 

schooling in order to provide more qualified teaching staff; 
and to bring the school programmes more into line with the 
needs of the country, particularly as regards industrial and 


agricultural education and the provision of pre-primary 
educational facilities. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Aras STATES CONFERENCE ON FREE AND COMPULSORY EDU- 
CATION, Cairo, December 1954-January 1955. Takrir al Mam- 
lakah al-' Arabiyah al-Su'üdiyah “an al-ta'lim fil-marhala al-ülà 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Saudi Arabia. Director-General of Education; 
Report . . . on Primary Education (Arab States Conference 
on Free and Compulsory Education, Cairo, Dec. 1954—Jan. 
1955), Cairo, 1954. La Ligue arabe, Annuaire de la culture 
arabe, 1954. 


Statistical summary, 1949-54. Only incomplete data are 
available for the years 1949, 1952 and 1954. In the school 


year 1952/53 total enrolment in institutions of all levels 
amounted to more than 47,500 pupils, representing about 
0.7 per cent of the total population. Over 94 per cent of 
this enrolment were pupils in primary schools; the re- 
mainder were in general secondary (about 5 per cent), 


vocational and teacher training schools and in the institute 
of higher education. In 1954, the Eu aasan 
e. 


ratio in primary schools was 33. (See Tab 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1949-54 


à dde Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions zs NERTH mir ES 
Primary 
Public primary schools . 1954/55 571 2.002 ios 60 000 m 
Private primary schools 1954/55 16 150 TT 3510 
Koranic schools : 1954/55 50 100 — 10 000 
Total 1954/55 643 2250 _ 73 600 
” 1952/53 344 1672 — 44 910 
" 1949/50. 207 875 — 21112 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools 
Total 1954/55 76 A T i dei 
E 1952/53 20 248 m 2218 — 
” 1949/50 8 121 - 1116 — 
Vocational 
Vocational school: ` 
ota. NS 1954/55 i YA t^ m M 
” 1952/53 1 12 — 60 — 
” 1949/50 1 4 = 21 — 
Teacher training 
соза institutes 1954/55 и 102 ЖЫ 1250 Л. 
i 1952/53 1 fas = 250 eat 
> 1949/50 3 31 200 z 
Higher 
Institute of higher education 
1954/55 1 ... de» a дА 
ЖАШ ` Pass 1952/53 1 18 = 113 > 
ES 1949/50 1 3 m 25 =: 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 28,976,000. 

Total area: 194,396 square miles; 503,486 square kilometres. 

Population density: 149 per square mile; 58 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 17.0. 

Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1950 census): 
17.3 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Some of the principal events may be summed up and 
classified as follows: 

Compulsory education was introduced by the plan of 
21 July 1838. Article 7 of the Education Act of 9 September 
1857 stipulated: ‘Elementary primary education is com- 
pulsory for all Spaniards. Parents and guardians shall send 
their children and wards to public schools from the age of 
6 to the age of 9.’ Article 6 of the Royal Decree of 26 October 
1901 raised the school-leaving age to 12. Article 12 of the 
Law of 17 July 1945, which is still in force, makes primary 
education compulsory for all; it states that this obligation 
will be enforced by special regulations, penalties being laid 
down for parents or guardians and local authorities who 
fail to ensure compulsory attendance at school. The Decree 
of 7 December 1954 lays down rules for the compulsory 
attendance at primary schools of all Spanish children 
between 6 and 12 years of age. 

Educational policy was dealt with in Article 2 of the Royal 
Decree of 26 October 1901, which stated: ‘Primary edu- 
cation shall be private or public, the latter being divided 
into three stages: pre-primary, lower primary and higher 
primary.’ On 19 September 1918, rules governing graded 
schools (escuelas graduadas) were established and still 
remain in force. 

The Law on Primary Education of 17 July 1945 declares 
religion to be the first and most fundamental principle. As 
is stated in the preamble to this law, the Spanish primary 
school, in accordance with the best Spanish traditions, must 
provide first and foremost a Catholic education. 

Curricula (programas de estudios) were enunciated as long 
ago as the Law of 9 September 1857. The Royal Decree of 
8 June 1910 lays down that the same instruction shall be 
given in all schools without any distinction other than that 
relating to the educational nature and scope of such in- 
struction, in accordance with the curricula to be published 
as and when required. 

Article 38 of the Law on Primary Education of 17 July 
1945 declares that the Ministry of Education shall, through 
its technical research organs, periodically draw up schedules 
(cuestionarios) to which the teaching of the different sub- 
jects must conform. The cuestionarios are lists of subjects to 
be taught and embody general principles; the curricula or 

programas detail the content of these subjects. The first 
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National income (1955 estimate): 315,000 million pesetas. 

Official exchange rate: 100 pesetas — 2.38 U.S. dollars (since 
April 1957). 

School year: from September to early July (240 school days), 


Prepared by the Spanish National Commission for Unesco in 
December 1956. 


official cuestionarios in Spain were published in pursuance 
of the Ministerial Order of 6 February 1953, and are in force 
throughout the whole of the national territory. 

Pre-primary education in nursery schools (escuelas mater- 
nales) is of relatively recent date. The Royal Decree of 
2 June 1922 was promulgated establishing model nursery 
schools (for children between 2 and 4) on a trial basis. It 
contained very detailed rules for the organization of nursery 
schools: time-table, syllabus, etc. 

Infant schools (escuelas de párvulos), for children between 
4 and 6, were instituted for the first time in Spain by the 
Education Law of 9 September 1857. Article 19 of the Law 
on Primary Education of 17 July 1945 deals with pre- 
primary education as a whole, viz. nursery schools and 
infant schools established in localities with a sufficient 
population of pre-school age. 

School buildings. The Law of 17 July 1956 provided a 
sum of 2,500 million pesetas for a five-year plan of school 
construction. This plan will ensure the erection of enough 
schools to accommodate all children of school age as well 
as the renovation of existing schools which are not up to 
standard. 

The elimination of illiteracy depends mainly on the 
extension of school education. However, other methods are 
also available for educating those who have never attended 
school. The first efforts to establish a body or service for 
spreading literacy date from the Royal Order of 17 April 
1920, which allocated a sum of 500,000 pesetas for travelling 
and seasonal schools, educational missions, rural refresher 
courses and special holiday camps for illiterates. 

The Royal Decree of 31 August 1922 set up a central 
commission to propose and apply methods of eradicating 
illiteracy. This central commission was abolished by a 
Decree of 1950 and replaced by the National Council (Junta 
Nacional) which serves to co-ordinate the work of provincial 
committees. 

A special category of teachers has been created for the 
campaign against illiteracy; known as travelling teachers 
(maestros volantes) they are attached to the travelling 
schools set up under the plan for the elimination of 
illiteracy (Decree of 21 December 1951, Official State 
Gazette of 2 January 1952). 


SPAIN 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Spanish Constitution, which is uncodified, is defined 
by Article 10 of the Law of Succession as being com- 
prehended in five basic laws: the Spanish Citizenship 
Statute of 17 July 1945; the Statute of Labour of 9 March 
1938; the Parliament Bill of 17 July 1942; the Law of 
Succession of 26 July 1947 and the National Referendum 
Act of 22 October 1945. Education is an item in the first 
two of these enactments. 

Article 5 of the Spanish Citizenship Statute reads: ‘All 
Spaniards shall be entitled to receive education and tuition 
and shall be under a duty to acquire them, whether in their 
family or in private or public establishments as they may 
freely elect. The State shall ensure that no talent is frus- 
trated for lack of financial means.’ 

The Statute of Labour of 9March 1938—coupled with more 
extended declarations about the programmes—represents 
the social and economic policy of the present Government. 
There are 16 of these’ declarations; the following are the 

assages relating to education and instruction: 

‘Steps shall be taken to establish the institutions neces- 
sary to enable the workers, in their free time and holiday 
periods, to enjoy the treasures of culture’ (point two of the 
second declaration). 

‘The State shall devote special attention to the technical 
training of farm workers, enabling them to execute all the 
tasks required for agricultural production’ (point two of 
the fifth declaration). 

‘The Sindicato vertical may initiate, maintain or super- 
vise research organizations, associations for moral, physical 
and vocational education, provident and welfare societies 
and social organizations concerned with the elements of 
production’ (point six of the thirteenth declaration). 


General aims 


Article 1 of the Law of 17 July 1945 reads as follows: 
‘Primary education is the first stage in the training or 
rational development of man’s specific faculties. Its objects 
are: to impart the essential minimum of general culture to 
all Spanish citizens; to mould the will, conscience and 
character of the child so that he may fulfil his duty and 
his eternal destiny; to inculeate in the child love of country 
and the notion of service to it; to prepare children for 
subsequent study and activities of a cultural nature; to 
give the child, at an appropriate level, vocational guidance 
and training for agricultural, industrial or commercial life." 


Compulsory education 


Primary education is compulsory for all Spanish girls and 
boys between 6 and 12 and may be received in public or 
private schools. 

The period of compulsory education may include some 
secondary schooling, as many children are sent, during the 
year in which they reach 10 years of age, to general, 
technical or commercial secondary schools. 

The main legal provisions concerning compulsory edu- 
cation are: the Law on Primary Education of 17 July 1945; 


the Decree of 7 September 1954; a Ministerial Order 

promulgated on 30 March 1955 for the application of this 

Decree; the Decree promulgated on the proposal of the 

Minister—Under-Secretary of State, Office of the Prime 

Minister on 27 May 1955. There are various supplementary 

legal provisions, e.g. the Ministerial Order of 30 September 

1955, promulgated with a view to the collection of infor- 

mation concerning compulsory school attendance. 

The following are the measures adopted for giving 
practical effect to the compulsory education laws: 

1. Primary education in the public schools is completely free. 
Church schools and private schools, in order to be 
authorized, must by law offer certain places exempted 
from school fees. Such exemption must never be regarded 
as a stigma or involve discriminatory treatment (Article 
13, Law of 17 July 1945). 

2, Although the object is not to encourage children to attend 
school, but to ensure that the pupils receive adequate 
nutrition, an improvement in the attendance at the 
publie schools has been noted since a start was made 
with the distribution of milk and butter to schoolchildren 
during the morning break (Ministerial Order of 25 Oc- 
tober 1954). 

3. Under the Decree of 7 September 1954, all municipalities 
in Spain must take a school census covering all children 
between 2 and 15 years of age, classified in the following 
groups: 2 to 4, 4 to 6, 6 to 12, and 12 to 15. 

4. Parents or guardians who fail to enrol at school the 
children in their care are invited by the president of the 
competent municipal education board to do so within a 
fortnight. Upon failing to comply or to justify the absence 
of the pupil, they become liable to a penalty. 

Agricultural or industrial undertakings which employ 
a staff having at least 30 children of school-age and which 
are situated in localities where there is no school or an 
insufficient number of schools, are required themselves to 
provide for the education of their labourers’ or workers’ 
children or to make a real and adequate contribution to 
the construction or adaptation of suitable buildings and 
to the acquisition of school equipment for the schools 
which may be established by the Ministry of Education on 
the basis of such co-operation. This provision, contained 
in Article 5 of the Decree of 7 September 1954, was sub- 
sequently ratified by the Governmental Decree of 27 May 
1955. 

5, Article 8 of the Decree of 27 May 1955 states that parents 
whose children do not attend school shall forfeit family 
allowances, annual holidays with pay and other special 
allowances to which they were entitled. 

6. The Ministry of Education institutes administrative, 
honorary and financial rewards for teachers who secure 
the highest percentages of school attendance сое 
with the fewest penalties (Article 12, Decree of 7 Sep- 
tember 1954). Further, in each provincial inspectorate, 
a special note is made of teachers who, from the start, 
distinguish themselves by their zeal and co-operation as 
regards school attendance (Article 7, Ministerial Order of 
30 March 1955). 

1. The Governmental Order of 21 April 1955 instructs the 
municipalities to compile a card-index of the school-age 
population. When completed, the cards are sent to the 
appropriate municipal boards of education so that they 
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may be checked against the lists of pupils required from 

the teachers. 
The following are exempted from compulsory school at- 
tendance: children suffering from a permanent disability; 
physically or mentally abnormal children; children who 
live 2 kilometres or more from the nearest school. In order 
to overcome the difficulties encountered by children living 
2 kilometres or more from the nearest school, the Ministerial 
Order of 30 March 1955 stipulates that the municipal boards 
of education shall carefully study the possibility of providing 
education for such children and shall propose to the in- 
spectorate of schools the measures they consider most 
appropriate for removing or circumventing such difficulties. 

Economic factors—the necessity for seeking paid work 
in order to alleviate family want, as well as geographical 
factors, municipalities with a very scattered population— 
are the chief obstacles to regular school attendance. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 913 is designed to show the structure 
of educational administration. 


Finance 


Public primary education. The financing of public primary 
education is split up under three heads: construction and 
maintenance of buildings; national school teachers; school 
equipment and auxiliary school services. 

In regard to buildings, the Law of 22 December 1953 lays 
down the principle that the State and the local authorities 
share responsibility for construction and repair. The 
municipalities. are required first to provide a site; there is 
also a general obligation to allocate adequate amounts for 
the construction, and a specific obligation to show due care 
in the upkeep of buildings. The State is obliged to build at 
least 1,000 schools a year for at least ten years. The same 
law also prescribes administrative decentralization in the 
building programme. 

National school teachers of both sexes are paid their 
ocn and a special housing allowance from the State 

udget. 

Expendable school supplies are provided by the State 
and are a charge upon the budget of the Ministry of 
Education. They may be supplemented, as often occurs in 
many localities, by voluntary contributions from the 
provincial authorities (diputaciones), the municipalities and 
private benefactors. The rest of the school's permanent 
classroom equipment is usually charged to the municipalities 
in the case of the opening of a new school, and to the State 
when it is necessary to replace or complete existing equip- 
ment, except where voluntary contributions have been 
donated by public bodies or private individuals. The 
auxiliary school services such as meals, school clothing 
services, libraries, winter and summer holiday camps, are 
provided by the State. 


Private primary education is financed from the fees paid by 
the parents and guardians of children attending private 
schools and from State subventions. 

In accordance with Article 27 of the Law on Primary 
Education of 17 July 1945, the State has divided private 
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primary schools into three groups: recognized, subsidized 
and authorized. Subsidized schools are those which provide 
free education, the State assisting them in various ways, 
such as: a grant equivalent to the minimum salary of à 
national school teacher, for each teacher on the staff; the 
supply of equipment and furniture needed to complete or 
replace the standard equipment; a grant proportional to 
the number of free enrolments. The amount is fixed annually 
by the Ministry, and is intended for the support of the 
school or to enable it to set up educational, social or other 
welfare services; exemption from public taxes of all kinds 
to the extent to which the number of free enrolments 
exceeds that prescribed by the law. 

During 1955, the Directorate-General of Primary Edu- 
cation authorized 1,235 private general secondary schools 
(colegios) and declared 2,031 schools to be subsidized schools, 
For 1956, the State allocated subventions amounting to 
16,345,000 pesetas for private primary education, mainly 
to private schools providing entirely free education in lieu 
of a State school. There is also an appropriation for sub- 
sidizing organizations concerned with primary education. 

The subventions are allocated on the basis of the reports 
made by the provincial primary school inspectorates. 

Parents of children attending subsidized private schools 
are invited to pay the average monthly fees normally 
charged in private primary schools. 


Supervision and control 


The professional supervision of primary education is 
arranged in the following way. 

The central inspectorate comprises one inspector central 
for each of the school zones into which Spain is divided 
(seven for boys’ schools, three for girls), two men and two 
women inspectors for teacher training centres (there being 
two zones) and an inspector-general in charge. This body 
is one of the central services of the Ministry of Education 
and all the inspectors belonging to it are appointed by the 
Minister, Its task is to provide information and advice and, 
in the case of a special delegation of powers, to act in an 
administrative capacity; it is concerned with all technical 
educational questions, in regard to which it is the supreme 
authority. 

At the provincial level there is a provincial inspectorate 
consisting of a chief inspector appointed by the Ministry 
and a number of men and women inspectors for boys’ and 
girls’ schools respectively, with their station in the pro- 
vincial capital. The 50 provincial inspectorates total 205 
men and 172 women inspectors. Each of these is assigned 
a district (comarca) or area which is shown on a school map 
of Spain. In exceptional cases, and with the Ministry’s prior 
approval, inspectors are authorized to designate a teacher 
who may be given certain supervisory functions. 

Under the regulations, the supervision of public and 
private primary schools is as a rule assigned to inspectors 
on the provincial permanent staff, and belonging to the 
corps of primary school inspectors. 

_ The responsibilities and functions of primary school 
inspectors are clearly defined in Article 82 of the Law of 
17 July 1945. In particular, they are required, as delegates 
of the higher authority to observe and secure the observance 
of the legal provisions relating to education; to reside in 
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their respective provincial capitals; visit thoroughly the 
primary schools in their respective districts; examine and 
compare the work, methods, equipment and all other items 
prescribed by the Law on Primary Education and the other 

rovisions in force; guide teachers at all times in their 
school work by means of circulars, meetings, courses and 
competitions. Inspectors are graded in eight categories for 
salary purposes. The qualities and qualifications required 
of primary school inspectors are as follows. They must have 
had at least two years’ practical teaching experience in a 
Spanish school; hold a degree from the education division 
of the faculty of philosophy and letters; and pass the 
competitive entrance examination for the corps of primary 
school inspectors. 

Primary school inspectors are appointed by ministerial 
order, on the proposal of the Board of Examiners in charge 
of the competitive examinations. 


School medical supervision. The Regulations of 20 December 
1934, which are still in force, define the duties of school 
medical supervisors. These include: (a) medical examination 
of children at municipal and private primary schools and 
at public and private secondary schools; (b) medical exami- 
nation of teachers, if considered necessary by those con- 
cerned or the State; (e) reporting on the sanitary conditions 
of school buildings; (d) preventative measures of all kinds. 

Entrance to the corps of school medical inspectors is by 
way of an open competitive examination or an examination 
limited to doctors and medical graduates. The medical 
supervision of schools is within the exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Ministry of Education and constitutes a service of 
the Directorate-General of Primary Education. The present 
strength of the corps is felt to be inadequate. 

There is also a State technical inspection service for 
public and private schools for the deaf and dumb. This 
service is assigned to a teacher from the staff of the State 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 915 shows the structure of the Spanish 
school system, 


Pre-primary school 


Pre-primary education is provided for children between 2 
and 6 years of age and is given at two different categories 


of school: nursery schools, for children between 2 and 4; 
and infant schools, for children between 4 and 6. 

Nursery and infant schools are established in localities 
where there is an adequate enrolment. The accommodation, 
teaching and activities must reflect home-life—there must 
be cleanliness, kindliness and cheerfulness. All the teachers 
are women. 

A sufficient number of these schools is obligatory in 
industrial and agricultural centres where the children under 
6 of mothers who work under contract are in need of care 
and intelligent supervision. 

In Madrid, there is a model kindergarten attached to the 
Maria Diaz-Jiménez teacher training school. 

Responsibility for the administration, organization and 


_supervision of pre-primary schools is vested in the principals 


of the graded primary schools to which they are annexed. 
The financial participation of the State and the municipality 
is fixed by law. The State pays the staff’s salaries and hears 
the cost of expendable material and the replacement of 
durable articles, while the municipalities as a rule provide 
the site, build the schoolhouse (in fact the State has hitherto 
made a grant to the municipality or borne all the costs of 
construction), purchase the durable equipment if the school 
is a new one, and assume responsibility for the upkeep of 
the school buildings and for their cleanliness, heating and 
safeguarding, without regard to the question of ownership. 

Private pre-primary education is financed from the fees 
paid by the pupils’ parents. Schools of this category provid- 
ing education free of charge receive a xiu d Írom the 
State. 

"There is no official curriculum for nursery and infant 
schools. Each mistress has discretion in drawing up her own 
curriculum, subject only to the approval of the primary 
school principal and the appropriate inspectors of primary 
education. 

Candidates for a permanent appointment to a nursery or 
infant school must pass the annual competitive examination 
open to serving women national schoolteachers who have 
taught for at least a year on the permanent staff. 

On 4 February 1956 the short course on pre-primary 
education and methodology closed at the Madrid model 
kindergarten. This course was attended by a large number 
of graduates in education and third-year students from the 
teacher training school wishing to specialize in the edu- 
cation of young children. 

Nursery and infant school teachers have directly under 
their orders assistants known officially as inspectoras de 
orden y clase or more commonly as celadores (monitors), 
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SERVICIOS CENTRALES: central agencies 
and institutions. 


1. Ministro de Educación Nacional: 
Minister of National Education. 

2. Consejo Nacional de Educación: Na- 
tional Council of Education; assesses 
the work of public agencies adminis- 
tering educational and cultural ser- 
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vices, co-ordinates the work of all 
advisory bodies at central, provincial 
and local level, and advises on matters 
submitted for opinion. Comprises a 
plenary council (Pleno del Consejo), a 
permanent committee (Comisión Per- 
manente) and special sections (sec- 
ciones). 


3. Consejo Superior de Investigaciones 


Científicas: Higher Council of Scien- 
tific Research; promotion, guidance, 
co-ordination of research centres, and 
exchange of information. 


. Consejo de Rectores: Council of Rec- 


tors; advises Minister on university 
affairs. 


5. Junta de Orientación y Selección Pro- 


fesional: Vocational Guidance and 
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Selection Board; advises the Ministry 
on relations with No. 26 below and 
dependent agencies. 

6. Secretaria Particular: immediate se- 
cretariat of the Minister. 

1. Oficina de Consultas y Reclamaciones: 
office dealing with inquiries and claims 
made by the general public. 

8. Gabinete de Prensa: Press Relations 
Bureau. 

9. Junta Central de Formación Profe- 
sional Industrial: Central Board of 
Vocational Training for Industry. 

10, Subsecretaría: Office of the Under- 
Secretary; accounts, academic titles, 
teacher welfare services, buildings, 
vocational guidance, central registry, 
internal administration of the Mi- 
nistry, etc. 

11. Secretaría General Técnica: Technical 
Secretariat General; technical plan- 
ning and organization of education, 
documentation, statistics, publica- 
tions, international relations of the 
Ministry. 

12. Dirección General de Enseñanza Uni- 
versitaria: Directorate-General of Uni- 
versity Education. 

13. Dirección General de Enseñanza Media: 
Directorate-General of Secondary 
Education. 

14. Dirección General de Enseñanzas Téc- 
nicas: Directorate-General of Tech- 
nical Education; covers vocational 
secondary schools of engineering, 
commerce, etc. 

15. Dirección General de Enseñanza Labo- 
ral: Directorate-General of Vocational 
Education; covers vocational training 
for various trades and occupations. 

16. Dirección General de Enseñanza Pri- 
maria: Directorate-Generalof Primary 
Education; covers primary schools and 
institutions training primary school 
teachers. Seven sections: teachertrain- 
ing, establishment of schools, school 
buildings, school equipment, staffing, 
promotions, private primary schools. 

l7. Dirección General de Bellas Artes: 
Directorate-General of Fine Arts; 
preservation and restoration of na- 
tional artistic and archaeological 
heritage, art education, promotion of 
art, copyright. 

18. Dirección General de Archivos y Biblio- 
tecas: Directorate-General of Archives 
and Libraries. 

19. Comisaría de Protección Escolar y 
Asistencia Social: Office of Commis- 
sioner for School Welfare and Social 
Assistance; bursaries, schoolinsurance 
and teacher welfare. 

20. Comisaría de Extensión Cultural: 
Office of Commissioner for Cultural 
Extension; promotes activities enab- 
ling those who have left school to 
continue their cultural development. 

21. Servicio de Informacién Escolar y Pro- 
fesional: Educational and Vocational 
Information Service. 
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22. Centro de Orientación Didáctica: Di- 
dactical Guidance Centre; carries out 
studies and experiments in primary 
and secondary teaching methods. 

23. Asesoría Jurídica: Office of the Legal 
Adviser. 

24. Centro Nacional de Ensefianza por 
Correspondencia: National Centre for 
Education by Correspondence. 

25. Subdirección de Enseñanza Primaria: 
Sub-Directorate of Primary Edu- 
cation. 

26. Instituto Nacional de Psicología Apli- 
cada y Psicotecnia: National Institute 
of Applied Psychology and Psycho- 
technology. 

27. Patronato Nacional de Enseñanza Me- 
dia y Profesional: National Council of 
Secondary and Vocational Education; 
general organization and supervision 
of general secondary and vocational 
schools. 

28. Inspecciones Generales: inspectors- 
general attached to the various 
directorates-general. 

29. Inspección Central de Servicios Téc- 
nico-Administrativos: Central Inspec- 
torate of Technical Administrative 
Services (excluding university ad- 
ministration). 

30. Museos: museums. 

31. Archivos Generales: archives. 

32. Biblioteca Nacional: National Library. 


SERVICIOS REGIONALES: regional agencies 
and institutions. 


33. Universidades: universities, 

34. Consejos de Distrito Universitario: 
university district councils: advise 
rectors on matters of supervision and 
direction. 

35. Facultades Universitarias: university 
faculties. 

36. Colegios Mayores: colleges. 

37. Inspecciones de Enseñanza Media de 
Distrito Universitario: university dis- 
trict inspectors of secondary schools; 
inspectors are Ministry officials but 
come immediately under the rector 
of the university of their particular 
district. 

38. Escuela de Formación del Profesorado 
de Enseñanza Media: secondary 
teacher training school; associated 
with No, 22 above. 

39. Escuelas de Ingenieria y de Ayudantes 
de Ingenieria: schools training engi- 
neers and engineering assistants. 

40. Instituto Nacional de Reeducación de 
Invélidos: National Institute for 
Physical Re-education. 

41, 42 and 43. Colegios Nacionales de 
Ciegos, Sordomudos y Anormales: 
national schools for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, and the mentally handi- 
capped. 

44, Instituto Politécnico Industrial: indus- 
trial polytechnics; provide training in 
special techniques for selected fore- 
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men and master craftsmen, improve. | 
ment of work methods and training of | 
intermediate grades in industry, 

45, 46, 47 and 48. Conservatorios de Mú- 
sica, Escuelas de Arte Dramático, 
Escuelas Superiores de Bellas Artes y 
Escuelas de Cerámica: schools of 
music, dramatic art, fine arts and 
ceramics. 

49. Archivos Regionales: regional archives, 


SERVICIOS PROVINCIALES: provincial and 
local agencies and institutions. 


50. Consejos Provinciales de Educación: 
provincial education councils, 

51. Consejos Técnicos de Orientación y 
Selección Profesional: technical coun- 
cils for vocational guidance and 
selection. 

52. Juntas Municipales de Enseñanza; 
municipal education boards. 

53. Institutos Nacionales de Enseñanza 
Media: public secondary schools, 

54, Centros de Enseñanza Media no 
Oficial: private secondary schools, 

55. Escuelas de Comercio y de Enseñanzas 
Especiales: schools of commerce and 
of special subjects (e.g. Central School 
of Languages, School of Arabic 
Studies, etc.). 

56, 57. Delegaciones Provinciales y Locales: 
provincial and local representatives 
of No. 26 above. 

58, 59. Patronatos Provinciales y Locales 
de Enseñanza Media y Profesional: 
provincial and local councils of 
secondary and vocational education. 

60. Delegaciones Administrativas de Edu- 

cación Nacional; officials of the Mi- 

nistry of National Education repre- 

senting the primary education services 
and other services as determined by 
regulations. 

Institutos Laborales: vocational sec- 

ondary schools. 

62. Escuelas de Maestría: vocational 
training schools for foremen. _ 

63. Escuelas de Aprendizaje: vocational 
training schools for apprentices. 

64. Escuelas de  Preaprendizaje: pre- 
apprenticeship schools. ч 

65. Escuelas del Magisterio: primary 
teacher training schools. ). 

66. Inspecciones de Enseñanza Primaria: 
primary school inspectors. 

67. Museos: provincial and local museums. 

68. Escuelas de Artes y Oficios: schools of 
arts and crafts. pe 

69. Patronatos Provinciales: provincial 
councils for archives, libraries and 
museums. д 

70. Archivos Provinciales: provincial ar- 
chives. 

71. Bibliotecas Provinciales y Locales: 
provincial and local libraries. 

72. Escuelas Nacionales y Privadas de 
Enseñanza Primaria: public and pri- 
vate primary schools. 
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whose task is to see to the children’s cleanliness, tidiness, 
food, ete. 


Primary schools 


Primary education, in both urban and rural schools, is 
compulsory for a period of six years, ie. for children 
between 6 and 12. 

Various types of primary school may be distinguished 
on grounds of administration or purpose: national, Church, 
foundation, private, preparatory, pre-vocational, schools 
for foreigners in Spain, schools for Spaniards living abroad, 
and special schools. Each of these types of school is briefly 
described below. 

The national or public schools (escuelas nacionales) are 
organized and maintained directly by the State and are in 
the charge of teachers belonging to the permanent staff of 


Church schools (escuelas de la iglesia) are organized, 
maintained and run by the Church or by its canonical: 
approved educational authorities. They are of two kinds: 
recognized, satisfying certain conditions (the teachers must 
hold the primary teacher’s diploma; the school must provide 
education up to at least the second and third grades, meet 
fixed standards of accommodation, hygiene and classroom 
equipment, and enjoy the confidence of the public) and 
subsidized, satisfying the general conditions applying to 
recognized schools, and in addition providing education 
free of charge. 

Foundation schools (escuelas de patronato) may be State 
schools enjoying a special organization provided by decree; 
or those organized in a similar manner by the State in 
collaboration with the provincial or municipal authorities; 
or schools which agricultural, mining or industrial under. 


teachers on the official roll of the Ministry of Education. 


d and certain private enterprises are obliged to 
establish under the terms of the social laws; and lastly, 
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Nore. For the sake of clarity, the accom- 
panying diagram shows only the more 
important types of schools and courses, 
The terms printed in italics in the diagram 
are glossed under the name of the school 
to which they refer. 


escuelas de aprendizaje: vocational train- 
ing schools of industrial arts, 
escuelas de bellas artes: schools of fine arts 
bf leading to certificate of competency in 
one of the following: painting, sculp- 
ting, engraving, restoration of works of 
art; and to qualification as teacher of 
drawing. 
escuelas de comercio: vocational secondary 
schools of commerce comprising a 
lower course qualifying for employment 
in commerce (peritaje mercantil ) and an 
upper course preparing teachers in 
schools of commerce (profesorado mer- 
cantil) and leading to advanced pro- 
fessional training. 
escuelas del magisterio: primary teacher 
training schools (separate institutions 
for men and women). 
escuelas de maestría: advanced vocational 
training schools preparing the skilled 
cadres for industry (oficiales industriales) 
and teachers in vocational schools of 
industrial arts (maestros industriales); 
graduates of both courses enjoy certain 
preferences when applying for employ- 
ment in industry (industria). 
escuelas de peritos agrícolas: vocational 
training schools for agricultural tech- 
nicians, 
escuelas de peritos industriales: vocational 
training schools preparing technicians 
capable of assuming an executive func- 
tion in industry. 
escuelas de preaprendizaje: pre-vocational 
schools combining general education 
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with a course developing vocational 
aptitudes. 

escuelas maternales y escuelas de párvulos: 
pre-primary schools providing a period 
of initiation to formal education (pe- 
ríodo de iniciación) for children aged 
2-3 (esc. maternales) and 4-5 (esc. de 
Párvulos). 

escuelas primarias: primary schools co- 
vering three cycles; basic primary 
instruction (período de enseñanza ele- 
mental); a complementary course 
(período de perfeccionamiento), and a 
continuation pre-vocational course (pe- 
riodo de iniciación profesional). 

institutos de enseñanza media: general 
secondary schools with course organized 
in three cycles, the first and second 
leading to the lower and upper bacca- 
laureate examinations (bachillerato ele- 
mental and bachillerato superior) and the 
third preparing for higher education 
(preuniversitario). 

institutos laborales: vocational secondary 
schools preparing for entry into spe- 
cialized technical training schools and 
leading to the technical baccalaureate 
(bachillerato laboral). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Political science, economics and com- 
merce, 
B. Law. 
C. Philosophy and literature. 
D. Military studies, 
E. Science. 
F. Pharmacy. 
G. Medicine. 
E аса science. 
. Engineering. 
J. yere 
K. Polytechnical institutes, 


EXAMINATIONS 


certificado de estudios primarios especiales: 
special primary certificate. 

certificado de estudios primarios: primary 
school certificate. 

certificado de suficiencia: competency 
certificate. 

examen de ingreso: entrance examination. 

ingreso con prioridad en calidad de apren- 
diz en los centros de trabajo: examination 
giving priority of entry to apprentice- 
ship in industry. 

maestros industriales: teachers in voca- 
tional and technical schools. p 

oficiales industriales: skilled workers in 
industry. š 

titulo de aprendiz: qualified apprentice. 

titulo de bachiller elemental: lower second- 
ary baccalaureate. 

titulo de bachiller laboral: technical bacca- 
laureate. 

titulo de bachiller superior: upper second- 
ary baccalaureate. 

titulo de doctor: doctorate. 

titulo de licenciado, ingeniero o diploma: 
licentiate or diploma, or (for I above) 
qualified engineer. à 

título de licenciado o arquitecto: licentiate 
or (for J above) qualified architect. i 

título de maestro de enseñanza primaria: 
primary teachers’ certificate. 

titulo de perito agricola: agricultural tech- 
nician. 1 

título de perito industrial: industrial tech- 
nician. 

título de perito mercantil: commercial tech- 
nician. 

título de profesor de dibujo: qualified draw- 
ing teacher. Ç 

título de profesor mercantil: qualified 
teacher of commercial subjects. 
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schools established under bequests or endowments from 
private individuals and having the character of a charitable 
educational institution. 

Private schools (escuelas privadas) entirely or partly 
organized and maintained by private institutions, entities or 
persons. s 

Preparatory schools (escuelas preparatorias) are primary 
schools organized by and to some extent dependent on 
establishments at a post-primary level. Any secondary 
school may organize a preparatory school. 

Pre-vocational schools (escuelas de iniciación profesional) : 
in graded schools, pre-vocational classes are organized for 
pupils between 12 and 15 in the rudiments of farming, 
industry or commerce; these courses are adapted to local 
traditions and environment. For girls, courses are organized 
in the handicrafts and in domestic science. Three forms of 
pre-vocational school are found: permanent-working 
throughout the school year; occasional-working according 
to local needs or seasonally; and travelling—consisting of 
teams of teachers provided with adequate school equipment 
and paying visits to remote villages. 

Schools for foreigners in Spain are intended exclusively 
for foreign children, and are organized only on a basis of 
strict reciprocity. 

Schools for Spaniards living abroad. The Spanish State 
is prepared, on condition of reciprocity, to establish schools 
in countries where there is a resident Spanish community, 
in order to keep their national sentiments alive. It may 
also, on the same condition establish schools where foreign 
citizens can learn the Spanish language. 

Special schools (escuelas es; eciales): (a) boarding schools 
(escuelas de hogar) are established when the population is 
extremely scattered or transport is difficult or to meet the 
needs of orphans, destitute children or others requiri g 
special care; (b) schools for handicapped, deaf and dumb 
or blind children are intended to provide primary education 
for children in one of these categories; (c) open-air schools, 
with their traditional Spanish methods, are encouraged in 
all parts of Spain and are obligatory for the education of 
ailing or pre-tuberculous children. As far as possible, all 
children whose state of health calls for a change of climate 
or altitude, extra nutrition or a specially healthy life must 
spend some time at a school in this category or a holiday 
camp; (d) reformatories are intended for pupils who have 
committed serious social offences. They are organized on 
a special basis in agreement with the Ministry of Justice. 

In all the schools mentioned above—with the exception 
of foreign schools in Spain for foreign children, nursery and 
pre-primary schools—boys and girls are taught in com- 
pletely separate classes. 

Primary schools may also be classified in terms of their 
organization, as mixed, single-teacher or graded. The 
escuelas mixtas are established in localities where there are 
not more than 30 pupils between 6 and 12 years of age, 
12 being the age-limit for admitting children of both sexes 

to the same school. As a rule the teachers in mixed schools 
are women. One-teacher schools (escuelas unitarias) are 
established in localities where the number of inhabitants 
within one kilometre does not reach the minimum number 
prescribed for the existence of a school (one school for every 
250 inhabitants). When the number of inhabitants within 
a radius of one kilometre permits the existence of two or 
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more schools for pupils of the same sex, these schools are 
necessarily graded (escuelas graduadas); in turn they may 
be incomplete—with fewer than three classes; complete— 
with three to six classes; or form a school group (grupo 
escolar) with six or more classes where arrangements can 
be made to hold parallel classes and different optional 
courses to suit the pupils’ mental abilities and progress, 
The same forms of school organization are found also among 
private schools. 

In accordance with the pupils’ psychological develop» 
ment, primary education is situated within the following 
stages. The first stage, initiation, covers the period of pre- 
primary schooling for children between 2 and 6. Then comes 
enseñanza elemental, the lower primary stage from 6 to 
10 years of age, followed by advanced primary education, 
10 to 12. The fourth stage is termed pre-vocational for 
children between 12 and 15. It leads on directly to voca- 
tional training proper, which is regarded as a prolongation 
of the pre-vocational training given in primary schools. 

For matters concerned with the internal organization of 
the school, teachers in national schools are subject to the 
central authorities through the provincial inspectorate (in 
technical and pedagogical questions) and the corresponding 
administrative offices (in respect to status, salaries, ete.). 
There are also deliberative organs at provincial and 
municipal level; in particular the municipal education 
committee, consisting of the local education authority and 
persons of influence in the community, contribute to the 
running and development of schools. 

There is no legal limitation of class size, but directives 
issued some time ago by the central authority fix the 
maximum number of pupils per class in a graded school 
at 30 and in a one-teacher school at 50. These directives 
are applied with the necessary flexibility, more pupils being 
admitted occasionally. 

The proportion of ‘little schools’ taking the country as 
a whole is considerable. This is due to the large number of 
localities with a limited population. These ‘little schools’ 
rank in Spain as the mixed and one-teacher schools. 

In schools borne on the regular budget, there is, generally 
speaking, no difference between urban and rural primary 
education. During the last few years, however, the National 
Institute for Land Settlement, which is an independent 
body linked to the Ministry of Agriculture, has been setting 
up agricultural training schools which, in addition to a basic 
primary education, provide instruction in all aspects of 
Spanish agriculture. Another body, the Social Marine 
Institute, attached to the Ministry of Labour, has estab- 
lished and is continuing to establish maritime training 
schools, particularly in small fishing towns. Teachers in the 
schools established by these two institutes come under the 
appropriate provincial inspectorate of primary education. 


The school calendar. The school year usually starts during 
the first fortnight in September and finishes towards the 
end of June or during the first fortnight in J uly. These dates 
vary owing to differences of climate between the various 
panish provinces. For instance, the moist and temperate 
climate of a province like Santander, where the school year 
closes on 15 July and sometimes even later, cannot be 
compared with the very hot climate of the province of 
Cordova, where the school year finishes towards the end 
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of June. In general, the school year has at least 240 teaching 
days. There are three terms. The first extends, according 
to province, from the beginning or middle of September 
to 22 December. There are then school holidays until 
8 January. The second term lasts from 8 January until 
Easter, and is followed by a maximum of a fortnight's 
holidays. The third term extends from Easter to the end 
of June or middle of July. 

In the towns, the morning session starts at 9 a.m. and 
ends at noon. In the villages, where solar time is observed 
—it must not be forgotten that, many years ago, clocks 
were officially put forward in Spain—it is traditional for 
morning school to begin at 10 a.m. and end at 1 p.m. After- 
noon school, in both towns and villages, begins at 3 p.m. 
and ends at 5 p.m. Thus, there are five classroom hours in 
a school day. 


Organization of private primary schools. In Spain, any citizen 
or group of citizens is entitled to found and maintain private 
schools under the following conditions, which are fixed by 
Article 27 of the Law of 17 July 1945: (a) the person or 
group directing and maintaining the school must be of 
irreproachable conduct; (b) they must be persons who are 
reported on favourably; (c) the educational standards 
defined in Section I of the Law on Primary Education of 
17 July 1945 must be satisfied; (d) all members of the 
teaching staff must hold a primary or higher teaching 
diploma conferred by the State; (e) the school must accept 
official supervision as regards compliance with the provisions 
of the Law on Primary Education and the regulations 
governing the status and salaries of teachers. 

Every private school must be directed by a headmaster, 
who is responsible to the inspectorate for compliance with 
the law. Except for the special cases mentioned in the law 
with regard to religious, political and physical training, 
etc., private schools have full discretion as to the internal 
organization, teaching methods, finance and administration. 

Certificated teachers employed in private schools of all 
kinds are remunerated in accordance with the terms of their 
contract which must conform to the official regulations. 
Their minimum salary must be equal to the commencing 
salary of national school teachers, provided working con- 
ditions and hours of work are the same. 


Textbooks. Under Article 48 of the Law on Primary Edu- 
cation, ‘Textbooks used in all Spanish schools must be 
approved by the Ministry of Education, after consultation 
With experts as to contents and presentation; in the absence 
of such approval they may not be used in primary schools 
either as textbooks or for reading.’ Textbooks used for 
religious instruction must be approved by the ecclesiastical 
authorities; the latter's approval is also necessary for school 
textbooks used in their own schools. 

Under Article 48 of the Law on Primary Education, every 
textbook, in order to be approved, must satisfy at least the 
following conditions: (a) its content must conform to the 
standards laid down in the official study plans (cuestionarios 
oficiales); (b) it must conform in doctrine and spirit with 
the principles and postulates of the Law on Primary 
Education; (c) it must satisfy educational requirements 
With regard to paper, print, shape, size and illustrations; 
(d) its price must conform to the relevant regulations. 


The Ministry of Education promotes the publication of 
textbooks by means of annual competitions and awards. 


Curriculum and methods. The national study plans for 
primary schools (cuestionarios) now in force were published 
in the Ministerial Order of 6 February 1953; they are 
compulsory for public schools and serve as a guide in 
private schools. The contents are organized in the following 
classes of subjects: 

l. Instrumental: reading with explanations, paper work 
(handwriting, spelling, essay writing and drawing) and 
arithmetic. 

2. Formative: those branches of instruction which consti- 
tute the basis of moral and intellectual training—religious 
instruction; development of a patriotic sense, including 
history and geography, particularly of Spain in great 
detail; training of the intellect, including a study of the 
national language and mathematics; physical training, 
ie. gymnastics, recreation and supervised games. 

3. Complementary: those branches which complete mini- 
mum primary education by an introduction to the 
rudiments of the natural sciences or work of an artistic 
character (music, singing and drawing) and work of a 
utilitarian character (manual work, handicrafts, women's 
occupations). 

The curriculum proper is drawn up by teachers in the light 
of guidance given by the provincial inspectors and on the 
basis of the cuestionarios. Thus, in Spain it is impossible to 
speak of uniformity in school curricula. As, however, the 
subjects taught in primary schools were fixed by the Law 
on Primary Education of 1945, the same subjects are taught 
in all schools, except the agricultural and maritime voca- 
tional schools set up respectively by the National Institute 
of Land Settlement and the Social Marine Institute. 

The Ministry of Education is empowered to lay down 
general methodological rules which are compulsory for 
public schools and must be taken as a guide in private 
schools, while in all cases leaving the teacher considerable 
freedom to exercise his initiative. Consequently, the cuestio- 
narios contain general Ligh on methods for teaching the 
yarious subjects, but do not prescribe any single method. 
Attention is drawn also to the advisability of varying the 
curricula to suit the sex of the pupils. The cuestionarios 
outline certain adjustments and recommend that the 
provincial inspectors carry these a stage further in order 
to accentuate the feminine aspect of the work done in girls’ 
schools. Н { 

Secular ог any other schools teaching Spanish children 
religious creeds other than Roman Catholicism are pro- 
hibited in Spain. 


Examination system. The promotion of pupils from class to 
class takes place at the beginning of the school year, at 
which time examinations (written and oral) are organized 
for the purpose. " 

Every pupil at a public or private school must possess 
a school-record book, in which information is entered 
concerning the pupil and his school progress. This record 
is required for the final grading in the primary school- 
leaving certificate. At the end of primary schooling, two 
kinds of certificate may be awarded: a certificate of general 
studies and a certificate of special studies. The former is 
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necessary for the exercise of political rights and for employ- 
ment in an industrial or commercial post. The certificate 
of special studies qualifies for admission to a government 
post for which a higher diploma is not required. The entrance 
examination for general secondary schools covers the 
knowledge required of candidates for the special primary 
school-leaving certificate. 

Upon a child’s entering school, the teacher prepares an 
individual record containing all useful information con- 
cerning the child's family environment, past history, 
aptitudes, etc. This record is intended to facilitate the 
teacher's decision as to the most appropriate education for 
the individual child. Its object is to serve as a guide to the 
teacher and afford a true account of the pupil's progress 
and the teacher's periodical impressions of his work. Parents 
and guardians are informed of the results of their children's 
schooling by means of the school-record book, in which a 
detailed account is given of the child's progress in the various 
subjects. 


Teaching staff. To obtain a post a teacher must belong to 
the corps of national primary school teachers; entrance to 
this is gained by taking a competitive examination held 
annually in each province, the number of successful candi- 
dates being limited to the number of existing vacancies. 
"Those wishing to sit for the examinations must be Spanish 
citizens, over 19 years of age; hold the primary teacher's 
diploma; be free from tuberculosis, contagious disease or 
any professional duties; and satisfy the other conditions 
mentioned in the examination circular. Successful candi- 
dates are appointed national teachers on the permanent 
staff by the Ministry of Education. 

For the recruitment of rural primary school teachers, 
competitive examinations are held which are open to 

ualified teachers (with the maestro de enseñanza primaria 

iploma) who are more than 35 years of age, having at least 
three years' service in a temporary appointment and able 
to prove that they have collaborated with the Frente de 
Juventudes or the Seccién femenina. The widows and children 
of deceased national school teachers, provided they possess 
the necessary qualifications, can take the examination, 
ктеу of the duration of their teaching experience at 
the date on which the examination is announced. 

Private primary school teachers must hold the primary 
school teacher’s diploma. 

In order to become a head teacher, it is necessary to pass 
the appropriate competitive examination, which is open to 

serving national school teachers of both sexes, provided 
they rank as Grade I and have taught for at least five years 
since their enrolment in the national permanent staff. They 
must not have been reported on unfavourably, or incurred 
any penalty. The appointment of the successful candidates 
is then proposed by the board of examiners to the Ministry 
Lor al Seca which signifies its approval in a ministerial 
order. 

In private schools the teachers and head teachers, 
provided they hold the primary teaching diploma, are 
appointed by the proprietors of the school. As already 
stated, the State does not intervene in such appointments, 

The preparation of teachers takes place in escuelas del magis- 
terio. Each province has at least one official teacher training 
school with separate classrooms and a different organization 
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and discipline for the two sexes. As with primary Schools, 
teacher training schools may be run by the State, the 
provinces, the Church or private persons. Students are 
enrolled when they have completed the first four years of 
general secondary education and can produce evidence of 
moral integrity and patriotism. The course of training lasts 
three years. 

Refresher courses for serving teachers are organized 
annually by the provincial inspectorate; they take the form 
of educational seminars, lectures and various other 
activities. 

National school teachers can directly consult the іпврес- 
torate of primary education, which is defined by the Law 
on Primary Education of 1945 as ‘an organ for guidi 
and directing teachers in the exercise of their profession 
duties’. By Ministerial Order of 27 December 1954 an 
educational guidance centre (Centro de orientación didáctica) 
was established for the study of general educational prob- 
lems, particularly those common to primary and secondary 
education and to act as a central organ for experimentation 
and research. 

The status of public primary school teachers was defined 
by the Decree of 24 October 1947, which with certain 
amendments is still in force. 

Transfers are decided and announced by the central 
authorities of the Department. Any of these procedures 
may be followed: a brief competitive examination to fill 
vacancies in a locality where there is more than one school 
for either sex, open to teachers serving in the locality; a 
competitive examination open to serving teachers who have 
occupied a permanent post іп a public school for at least 
two years; a transfer competitive examination open to 
national school teachers who have occupied a permanent 
post for at least a year in the school in which they are 
teaching at the date of their application; an exchange of 
posts between national school teachers of the same sex and 
grade, provided they were engaged on contracts subjeet to 
the same regulations, perform the same duties and teach in 
schools situated in localities with a comparable number of 
inhabitants. 

Retirement with pension is obligatory at 70 years of age, 
from 65 onwards if the teacher is physically unfit for further 
service, or at any age if the teacher is permanently disabled. 
Voluntary retirement is possible at 65, on grounds of ill- 
health, or after 40 or more years of service. 

All national school teachers enjoy complete security of 
tenure and can be suspended only if proceedings are officially 
taken against them and it is proved conclusively that they 
have committed a very grave offence detrimental to the 
interests of education. Disciplinary boards are set up to 
inquire into and punish offences committed by teachers on 
the official roll of the Ministry of Education. The conditions 
governing the security of tenure of private primary school 
teachers are fixed by their contracts of appointment which 
are drawn up in accordance with the relevant regulations 
promulgated by the Ministry of Labour. 

e various categories of primary school teachers are as 
follows: 

1. Grade I national school teachers include teachers of both 
sexes enjoying full rights; they enter the service of the 
State by way of a competitive examination. The national 
budget for 1956 provides for 68,791 national school 
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teachers of both sexes. More than 90 per cent of the 

ublic schools are staffed by first grade teachers. 

2. Grade II national school teachers entered State service 

rior to the Law on Primary Education of 1945 and the 

Erat School Teachers’ Statute of 1947; they are very few 

in number and hold limited rights. 

3, Temporary teachers are certificated teachers who have 
not passed the competitive examination and who tempo- 
rarily occupy vacant posts until permanent national 
school teachers are appointed to them. 

4. Rural national school teachers are appointed, on the 
basis of personal qualifications, among primary school 
teachers who are over 35 years of age and have taught 
for at least three years as temporary teachers. They are 
very few, and are not placed in any grade. Their salaries 
are equivalent to the commencing salaries of national 
school teachers. They teach only in remote localities and 
in villages for which national school teachers have failed 
to apply. 

5. Teacher-instructors. If the competitive examinations for 
rural school teachers fail to attract a sufficient number 
of adequately qualified candidates, teacher-instructors or 
instructores maestros are appointed from among the local 
inhabitants who hold the primary teacher's diploma. 

6. Assistant instructors resemble the teacher-instructors but 
are not certificated. 

7. Temporary travelling instructors visit localities with a 
scattered population which are a long way from any State 
school. They must hold the primary school teacher's 
diploma. 

8. Temporary assistant travelling instructors do the same 
work, but are not certificated. 

There also exists a category known as supernumerary 
teachers: those who have passed a competitive examination 
but in excess of the number of vacancies thrown open to 
competition; they wait for permanent appointment until 
a further competition takes place. In the interval, they may 
be required to occupy temporarily vacant posts or serve as 
replacements in the provinces or they may be posted to the 
campaign against illiteracy. They are not strictly speaking 
civil servants until they have been admitted to the perma- 
nent roll. 

The minimum salary for a national school teacher is 
15,720 pesetas and the maximum 30,840 pesetas. Other 
teachers receive the commencing salary of a national school 
teacher. In addition to their salaries, temporary or perma- 
nent national school teachers of all grades are entitled to 
free accommodation or a corresponding allowance in cash. 
Khey also receive renumeration for taking evening or adult 
classes, 

Salary increases are granted in accordance with the 
official ‘scales and when a vacancy occurs in a higher 
category owing to death, retirement or indeterminate leave 
without pay. The official scales of salary imereases are 
notified in a ministerial order published in the official State 
or ministerial gazette and stating the financial and adminis- 
trative conditions applicable to each post to be filled by 
promotion. Consequently, salary increases are automatic 
as soon as a vacancy occurs in a higher category, since 
although the scale of salary increases is officially published 
in a monthly ministerial order, the increase becomes 
effective from the date on which the vacancy occurred. 


Salaries are uniform. Some provincial and municipal 
authorities, e.g. the Navarre provincial authorities and 
Basque municipal authorities, pay teachers substantial 
allowances in addition to their salary. 


Welfare services 


For teachers the Decree of 26 January 1951 approved the 
regulations of the existing National Primary School 
Teachers’ Provident Fund, which at present performs the 
following services on behalf of members and their families: 
assistance in case of death; pensions on retirement; loans. 

National school teachers, on retiring after more than 
20 years’ service, are entitled as civil servants to a State 
pension paid by the Treasury; consequently, in many cases 
the income accruing to a retired national school teacher in 
receipt both of a State pension and of one from the Primary 
School Teachers’ Provident Fund is higher than that which 
he drew as a serving school teacher. 

For children, a school medical service has been organized 
to safeguard the health of pupils, and the authorities are 
planning to extend it considerably. To ensure the adequate 
nutrition of school children there is in all public schools a 
meals service run directly by the school or in co-operation 
with other State or private welfare institutions. Meals are 
free of charge to all pupils, although those who are in a 
position to do so are required to pay an appropriate amount. 

There is also a school clothing service in all schools, 
although the existing budgetary allocations for this purpose 
are extremely limited. 

The number of school holiday camps in the north, east 
and south of the country is being doubled every year, but 
still fails to keep abreast of the even more rapid increase 
in the needs of the public and subsidized schools. 

A Ministerial Order of 25 October 1954 set up a school 
nutritional service to co-operate in research on a suitable 
diet for children of school age; organize, allocate and instal 
the equipment needed to enable schools to provide the 
necessary additional nutrition; keep a statistical record of 
these activities. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Although the number of nursery schools is already con- 
siderable, the growing number of working mothers makes 
it urgent to extend pre-primary school facilities, especially 
in large towns. The Ministry is attempting to provide extra 
funds for meals and other auxiliary services in nursery 
schools—this item of the budget amounted in 1956 to 
25 million pesetas. yo 

The basic problem confronting primary education is the 
need to renovate or construct some 25,000 classrooms. When 
this goal is reached, every child of school age will have the 
opportunity of education. The Ministry proposes to begin 
a five-year plan in 1957 for this purpose. A Law of 15 July 
1956 authorized the floating of a public loan of 2,500 million 
pesetas, to which may be added the legal contributions of 
the provincial and municipal authorities and private bodies, 
bringing the total to about 4,000 million. In the ordinary 
budget the school building item will produce, during the 
five years of the plan, a sum of 1,000 million pesetas. 
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This ambitious project demands careful preparation. For 
example, it will be important to use a certain number of 
model building plans; with this in mind, a Ministerial 
Decree of 6 October 1956 set up a competition for architects 
who are invited to submit plans for rural schools adapted 
to regional and local natural conditions. 

To maintain so large a number of classes will demand 
more teachers and an increased budget for salaries and 
school supplies. The ordinary budget provision for building 
is therefore being used in large measure for constructing 
new teacher training schools and repairing or enlarging 
existing centres, 

The problem of eliminating illiteracy is being considered 
from the point of view that normal children attending school 
regularly become literates. Hence solutions are being sought 
in two directions—one for children of school age, the other 
for young people over 15. In the former case, the programme 
involves the building plan described above and the appli- 
cation of the 1915 decrees on the taking of school censuses 
and other measures to enforce compulsory attendance. 

For the population over 15, successful results have been 
achieved in the recent past through the setting up of 
national and provincial literacy councils. Among the 
measures found useful in reducing adult iliteracy are: 
accelerated literacy campaigns, camps for illiterates, com- 
petitions for rapid methods of teaching reading and writing, 
instruction to army recruits, and cultural extension pro- 
grammes in backward regions of the country. 

The task of raising the educational attainment of the 
Spanish people requires—in addition to the school buildings 
and the literacy campaign—the application of full-time 
school attendance. The schooling of children between 2 and 
15 years of age falls into two parts: the period of compulsory 


attendance, 6 to 12, and the voluntary period before 6 and 
after 12, Various enactments have laid down economic 
sanctions against parents who do not comply with the 
provisions of compulsory education. 

The existing law on primary education allows for the 
specialization of the teaching body for various functions, 
Thanks to the efforts of the universities, faculties of 
education, the school of psychology and psychotechnics 
(founded in 1954), specialized courses arranged by: the 
Ministry, the school of child care, and so on, there has been 
a steady increase in the supply of specialists. These include 
graduates and doctors in education, psychologists. and 
vocational guidance specialists, nursery school teachers, 
teachers specialized in pre-vocational training, and qualified 
rural school teachers. 

The institution of an advanced primary course for the 
12-15 age group, with a pre-vocational curriculum, is likely 
to improve technical training. This movement is already in 
full swing, and although the heavy costs prevent extension 
as fast as might be wished, results already achieved are 
excellent. 

The first graduation of school psychologists and voca- 
tional and educational guidance specialists took place in 
1956. The several groups of teachers specializing in pre- 
vocational education (courses had been in progress for three 
years in 1956) will also be ready shortly. With professional 
staff available, it should be possible to solve the difficulties 
arising from these classes for the 12 to 15 age group. 

Publication of the cuestionarios has meant an important 
step towards regulating education. At present cyclical 
programmes are being studied for the different stages of 
schooling. Such plans may lead to a reform of teaching and 
more effective results. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Spain. Ministerio de Educacién Nacional, Secre- 
taría General Técnica, Sección de Estadística; Instituto 
Nacional de Estadística. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—53. In the school year 1953/54, 
enrolment at all levels of education, not including private 
primary schools and private non-affiliated secondary 
schools, and literacy courses and primary courses for adults, 
reached a total of about 3.2 million, or 11 per cent of the 
total population. Of the total enrolment, 83 per cent were 
pupils in public pre-primary and primary schools, 14 per 
cent were enrolled in secondary, vocational and teacher 
training schools, and the remaining 3 per cent were students 
in the universities and other institutions of higher education. 
The proportion of girls among the pupils was 49 per cent 
in pre-primary and primary schools, 37 per cent in general 
secondary schools, 34 per cent in vocational schools, 12 per 
cent in institutions of higher education. The number of 
teachers in public pre-primary and primary schools was 
61,114, of whom 59 per cent were women. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio in these schools was 44. Between 1950 
and 1953, total enrolment in public primary and pre- 
primary schools increased by 25 per cent (see Table 2), but 
there seems to have been a substantial decrease in pre- 
primary school enrolment during these years. The increase 
in general secondary schools during the same period was 
18 per cent, in vocational schools and in higher education 
about 11 per cent. Literacy courses and primary courses for 
adults were attended by nearly half a million persons each 
year, the great majority of whom were men. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives three series of 
enrolment figures, the first for 1930-45 including enrolment 
in subsidized private schools, the second for 1946-49 
excluding these schools, and the third for 1950-53 including 
public schools in Ceuta and Melilla. Taken as a whole, there 
was an increase in total enrolment barely enough to keep 
up with the growth of the child population. When allowance 
is made for private school enrolment, the primary enrol- 
ment ratio is around 60, which is what might be expected 
for six years of compulsory primary schooling. The number 
of teachers increased at a satisfactory rate up to 1952, but 
seems to have fallen short in 1953, thereby causing the 
pupil-teacher ratio to rise again to 44 after it had been 
successfully reduced from around 50 to 35 in previous years. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
by the Central Government in 1954 (fiscal year begins 
1 January) amounted to 2,748.5 million pesetas. Expendi- 
tures by the provinces and local authorities amounted to 
351 million pesetas in 1953. Assuming the same amounts 
from these sources in 1954, the total amount of public 
educational expenditure in that year may be estimated at 
3,099 million pesetas, which would represent about 108 
pesetas per inhabitant, or about 1.1 per cent of the 
estimated national income. Of the total current expenditure 
in 1954 made by the Central Government alone, 49 per cent 
was for pre-primary and primary education, 11 per cent for 
secondary, vocational and teacher education, 17 per cent 
for higher education, 12 per cent for subsidies to private 
education, the rest being for central administration, adult 
education and other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Numb Teaching staff Students enrolled 
E eiTe, er of. 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions ron ERU EGET aah 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery school 1953/54 (163) *(163) *(163) *(5705) — *(2 875) 
Public infant (CONS 1 1953/54 (2 845) *(2 845) *(2 150) *(85 350) *(43 180) 
Private nursery schools . 195354 в 668) +3 668) “e d E 15 ode 089) 
Sa i b 1952/53 (3 045) *(3 045) *(3 031 *(108 iy *(52 E 
ga 1951/52 (3 691) *(3 691) *(3 677) *(128 842) *(63 142 
< z 1950/51 (3 528) *(3 528) *(3514) *(125 243) *(61 386) 
Primary ° 
Public primary schools . LEER 3*61 114 *61114 *35 786 *2 662 292 *1311 208 
[у s rer iii = 2 я. " 
Total a teres 1360 708 94 869 49835 | 2887090 1457748 
ae 1951/52 1360 613 88 350 49 271 2 730 863 1374 115 
> Ë 1950/51 B 359 686 19 926 49 110 2 792 791 1408 103 


Note, Including data on Ceuta and Melilla. 
1. Public schools only. 
2. Including data on pre-primary education. 


3. Number of classes. 


4. Data on private schools are incomplete; a large number do not report 


their statistics. 
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a м of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of = EA em us 
Secondary 
General 
Public institutes of secondary education . . . . , , 1953/54 119 *3 902 *1405 44 102 *18 627 
Private secondary mien AM ЖОЛИНИН ҮРҮН ERE 926 *13 259 *4642 } *217 373 *77697 
ior m vapore Aha. jet Sey sa; 1 | 1953/54 1045 | 716b +960477 | #261475 «6 324 
AA ¿yer a e OD uama, la coma 1952/53 *1 055 *15 373 **5 111 247 713 89 798 
SA NT ovde S Mo om Ar 1951/52 *1071 *16 669 +5 586 234 633 83 236 
” 1950/51 31073 *16 418 +5 533 221 809 78 067 
Vocational 
Technical institutes CHE oo spas E OR POTE ta 1953/54 67 637 115 4424 "e. 
Commercial and industrial schools | . Cp eder cal oe 1953/54 62 1769 225 59317 10 056 
Arts and crafts schools . . , | ' Piha AV Das t л 1953/54 47 1047 162 20 910 7 485 
ir E Шш сы | M 
Schools of agriculture, mining, engineering, ete, ~ Brant hinge 4 
Schools of fine arts and muss ene tes too] 1953/54 2 659 AG 3505 nar 
"Total". ROA MAMA de YN Nil tupaq 1953/: 
” da AP TS d 1952/53 364 6 385 nn 163 612 56 561 
ў HI B овон неа 1951/52 330 5913 744 160 441 53 715 
” . Фф RENT тону 1950/51 301 5 719 730 154 149 41472 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools 
e O A UE S i OF nera denuo Eli 1953/54 106 m" ... ... ... 
AA Mp ap B selecta Her e o d a 1952/53 106 1233 ... 25 421 18 458 
ТК OA Tus uc а ТАЕ ba ES 1951/52 106 1237 714 24 384 17830 
VIR Vet) ed aE a "nested bau emis dr aid 1950/51 106 1288 742 21086 15 477 
Higher 
General and technical 
Universities. Г. у? So) OW ea э, б>, УШИ МЕ 1953/54 12 3908 370 *58 326 *9 489 
Engineering and architectural colleges AS EN 1953/54 13 507 — *3 345 "4 
Ecclesiastic seminaries . , TAM S FESSES Re en ТИ 1953/54 64 1260 — *20 589 276 
Жаа суы МЫ: ee ТД usia ааа 1953/54 89 5615 370 *82 260 *9 493 
wet Ri TD Re Tea UN Е аса ир 1952/53 92 5716 s... 82 834 8 587 
wot БИРТЕ cers аа пане ee hemes colt een 1951/52 92 5 457 287 16 467 1 995 
e ҮЛ L COE 700 SAW AUS E 1950/51 92 5112 225 74 370 7724 
Adult 
Literacy courses and Primary courses 
ТИККЕМ, IE IR “Ait oF S Dea m Duis soi 1953/54 *21782 Е Ф. *449 687 *19 935 
Bre RAE I cons е с arri puro ТОБЕ 1952/53 *21510 Š Nos 441 933 19 475 
RTRs SRAM RU eae НЕЛЕРИ. A bu ~: S 1951/52 21280 к hd 392 899 14 823 
Оона ААда Шла ЕУЛИЕ baii 1950/51 22 368 ds 423 124 14 878 
5. Not including private non-affiliated schools, commercial schools; in 1953/54 the courses were given in university 
6. Professors of university faculties of medicine. faculties of political science, economics and commerce. 
7. Including data for courses on the level of higher education in three 8. Teachers are those of the public primary schools. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис Primary ScHoors! 


Teachers. Pupils? Estimated i 
ee Schools? z Дуйно | chitd population | „Primary, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) sears) ratio 
1930 2148 978 Mi 
1931 Uš A 2221 844 d 
1932 43 141 43 400 2 262 140 52 2306 5138 45 
1933 46 200 46 500 w 2 397 562 52 
1934 46 600 46 805 48 2 500 391 53 
1935 41 100 47945 48 2502322 52 
1936 S 255 ni m. JA 
1937 B ES 2 2429 5335 46 
1938 a VQ HER E oe dad 
1939 49 500 49 988 49 2.355 186 47 
1940 52 013 51 063 51 2410 140 41 
1941 51 629 51 566 50 2315911 46 
1942 51232 52 358 50 2446 131 47 2454 5576 4 
1943 51 676 52 258 50 2 505 954 48 
1944 52 920 53 237 50 2.530 728 48 
1945 53 042 53 170 52 2 600 447 49 
1946 54 055 55 077 5 2426 165 4 
1947 55111 8 2 435 762 4 
1948 56 747 57 486 55 2 063 646 36 22:9 ved “° 
1949 57701 58277 56 2111113 36 
1950 59 686 59917 57 2 122 669 35 
1951 60 613 60 637 58 2 118 760 i 
1952 60 708 61156 59 2151510 35 2265 uM y 
1953 61114 61114 59 *2 662 452 +44 
ар —————————— 


1. From 1950 data included for Ceuta and Melilla (in 1952 enrolment 
was 6,944), Data for pre-primary education are included for all years. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand pesetas) 


2. Number of classes. 
3. For 1930-45 including enrolment in subsidized schools. 


Object of expenditure 


Central Government 


Local authorities 


Total expenditure . 


A. Current expenditure 


Central administration 


Pre-primary and primary education . 
Secondary education 
Vocational education 


Teacher training 


Higher education 
Special education 


Adult education 


Subsidies to private education 
ther current expenditure . 


B. Capital expenditure 


1. Figures for 1953. 


2 748 500 
2 449 800 


298 700 


1294 900 
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CEUTA AND MELILLA 


CEUTA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 60,000. 

Total area: 7 square miles; 19 square kilometres, 

Population density: 8,219 per square mile; 3,158 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 18.8. 

Official exchange rate: 100 pesetas — 2.38 U.S. dollars (since 
April 1957). 


Prepared by the Spanish National Commission for Unesco in 


The two cities of Ceuta and Melilla on the North African 
coast are under Spanish sovereignty; since statistical data 
for them are incorporated in the previous chapter, they are 
omitted here. 


CEUTA 


This territory applies the same educational legislation as is 
in force throughout Spain. With the exception of religious 
instruction, education is the same for all children. Pupils 
of each religious community receive instruction in their 
own faith or, if this is not possible owing to the lack of 
religious instructors, are exempt from such instruction. 
There are two Spanish-Arab schools which provide special 
instruction for Spanish-Arab children; the teachers of these 
schools are appointed by competitive examination and 
receive, in addition to their ordinary salaries, a special 
allowance, which is paid by the Spanish High Commission 
for Morocco. The legislation on this matter, dating from 
1857, was amended by the Teachers’ Statute of 24 October 
1947, enacted in implementation of the Law on Prim: 

Education of 15 July 1945 which is still in force. Educational 
administration, policy, standards of application and, in 
general, everything in any way pertaining thereto are under 
the control of the Department of Primary Education in 
Spain. The fundamental object of primary education is to 
provide all children of school age, and adults as well, with 
sufficient instruction to ensure the complete eradication of 
illiteracy. Parents and guardians of children who do not 
attend school regularly are liable to penalties. Enterprises 
may not employ illiterates, and must allow those employed 
before this rule came into force sufficient time off to attend 
adult literacy classes. The Spanish State is responsible for 
all aspects of the financing of education: teachers’ salaries 
and allowances, construction of schools, school material and 
furniture, prizes for teachers and pupils, dining rooms and 
clothing services, and school camps. The State exercises the 
necessary supervision over all aspects of education through 
the primary school inspectors; the latter’s duties, as defined 
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MELILLA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 83,000. 

Total area: 5 square miles; 12 square kilometres, 

Population density: 18,043 per square mile; 6,917 per square kilo. 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 16.0. 

Official exchange rate: 100 pesetas — 2.38 U.S. dollars (since 
April 1957). 


December 1956. 


by the special regulations concerning them, are to guide 
teachers so as to enable them to perform their functions 
even more efficiently, and to see that they comply with the 
various legislative provisions relating to primary education. 

Schools at all levels are open to all children, under the 
same conditions, irrespective of. religion or race. All religious 
communities are offered the same facilities for establishing 
their own schools. 

Legally authorized private schools can apply for sub- 
ventions for dining rooms, school clothing services and 
school camps, and they serve as national schools. The 
subventions granted to them vary according to the number 
of pupils enrolled. 


MELILLA 


As in Ceuta, education is regulated by the general legislation 
in force throughout Spain. The only exception to this 
concerns the question of the different types of teaching 
establishment: there are in fact two classes of special 
primary school operating in Melilla—the Spanish-Arab and 
the Jewish. Of the Spanish-Arab class, there have been 
established two sections for boys—which operate as a 
graded school—and one for girls. The general education 
received by the pupils conforms to the Spanish curriculum 
and is given by teachers on the roll of primary teachers, 
appointed by special competitive examination and receiving 
their salaries and other emoluments from the Spanish State. 
Religious and linguistic instruction and history are given 
by a corps of Moslem teachers. The Jewish schools (two 
sections for boys and four for girls) are run on similar lines 
except that their Spanish teachers are appointed under the 
arrangements for the general transfer competition held 
annually for all vacancies in Spain, and the special teachers 
are supported by the Jewish community. Both types of 
school are accorded the same material resources as the 
Spanish State schools and receive in addition the sub- 
ventions and assistance granted by their respective com- 
munities. 


SPANISH TERRITORIES IN AFRICA 


Prepared by the Spani: 


The territories under Spanish jurisdiction may be classed 
as follows: nbs гәү ЭШ 

Spanish West Africa, comprising Sidi Ifni and the two 
adjacent regions of Saguia Hamra and Rio de Oro (forming 
Spanish Sahara). Administration is in the hands of two 
sub-governors who come under the Governor-General. 

Spanish Guinea, comprising continental Guinea and a 
group of islands—Fernando Po, Elobey, Annobon, Corisco 
and some smaller ones. It is administered by a Governor- 
General. The Treaty of Paris of 1900 fixed the limits of the 


territory. 


POLICY 


The legal basis of education in the Spanish territories 
embodies the following principles: (a) a juridical status 
broadly similar to that of provinces on the Spanish main- 
land; (b) special assistance to these underdeveloped regions 
to enable them to play a larger part in civilization; (c) re- 
spect for races and religions; (d) respect for customs. 

This indicates that Spanish enactments on primary 
education are applied flexibly, and are designed to improve 
schooling while taking into account certain differences in 
the form of African education. 


ORGANIZATION 


Spanish West Africa. 'The nomadic way of life of the popu- 
lation makes it difficult to introduce plans for a rational 
school system. 

The small territory of Sidi Ifni has 14 schools which 
admit children without any discrimination. The teachers 
of Spanish origin are all certificated. Native teachers are 
teachers of the Koran. 

The Sahara has a small population which is widely 
scattered. The 10 schools are open to children of all races. 


Spanish Guinea. The public education system is headed by 
а primary school inspector residing in the capital, Santa 


sh National Commission for Unesco in December 1956. 


Isabel. He is in charge of the public schools and responsible 
for inspecting private schools. Within his area there are 
304 establishments. 

The island of Fernando Po has at Santa Isabel a voca- 
tional secondary school, the Instituto Colonial Indigena, 
with the inspector as principal; it contains a section for arts 
and crafts and another for training native assistant teachers 
for village schools. The teachers at the institute are Spanish. 
In addition the capital possesses four schools for Africans 
and four for European children (two each for boys and 
girls), with teachers from metropolitan Spain. These 
teachers are members of the corps of primary teachers in 
Spain and are appointed, on the basis of competition, by 
the Directorate-General of cities and provinces in Africa. 
The same pattern is observed for Ifni, Sahara and Guinea. 

The towns of San Carlos, Rebola and Laka (on Fernando 
Po) each have two schools (for the two sexes) with Spanish 
teachers. All the villages possess schools taught by native 
assistant teachers of both sexes; they are recruited from 
pupils who have completed the course in public and mission 
schools and who show aptitude for teaching. Under instruc- 
tion of the head of the education service, all teachers who 
have been trained in Spain have the task of guiding schools 
with native assistant teachers in their areas. 

In continental Guinea, the capital, Bata, has schools for 
African and for European children. These are staffed by 
men and women teachers from Spain. Other schools, 
reserved for Africans and staffed by approved teachers, 
are set up in the main towns such as Mikomesen, Rio Benito 
and Kogo. As on the Island, most villages have schools 
with native assistant teachers. All schools have teaching 
aids and the results of their use are encouraging. _ 

There are also numerous private schools run by Spaniards. 
They contribute usefully to extending the educational work 
of the State; for example the religious order of the Sacred 
Heart and the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception carry 
out a great deal of work in the schools they run for Africans 
in isolated parts of the island and the mainland and in the 
workshop schools at Santa Isabel and Bata. k 

One private school at Bata for English boys and girls has 
a fairly small enrolment. 
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SPANISH WEST AFRICA: 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 83,000. Official exchange rate: 100 pesetas — 2.38 U.S. dollars (since 
Total area: 115,975 square miles; 300,375 square kilometres. 2 April 1957). 
Population density; 0.71 per square mile; 0.27 per square kilo- 

metre, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Dirección General de Marruecos y Colonias de la PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 


Presidencia del Gobierno. Return to Unesco questionnaire. (in thousand pesetas) 
Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on Object of expenditure Amount 


education for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted 


to 3,382,000 pesetas (in 1954, 100 pesetas = 8.91 U.S, Total expenditure 338 

dollars), being approximately 40 pesetas per inhabitant. A. Current expenditure . 1419 
Excluding capital expenditure of 1,963,000 pesetas, the Primary education . 1125 

pru pe tae was distributed as follows: 79 per cent тому с 2 

for primary education; 11 рег cent for secondary education; er 

1.5 per pel for хава. education; and rita cent for Other current expenditure n 

other current expenses. (See Table.) B. Capital expenditure . 1963 


l. For descriptive text see page 925. Statistics include data for the Southern Zone of former Spanish Morocco. 


SPANISH GUINEA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 208,000, Offici - 

1 $ „000. ial h: - = 2. -S. doll bend 
Total area: 10,831 Square miles; 28,051 square kilometres, April 1957). "fa ET wir xem 
Population density: 19 per Square mile; 7 per square kilometre, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


UT “Mamansi to Nacional de Estadística; Dirección Statistica] summary, 1950-53, In 1953, the total enrolment 
de la нана Té dall ión de Estadística in primary and secondary schools numbered over 18,000 
ción Nacional; Gobierno Ge, бу 1 sterio de Educa- pupils, representing about 9 per cent of the total population. 
del Golfo de Guinea-D 1 mera. de los Territorios Españoles Primary schools accounted for more than 98 per cent of this 
Returns АӨ Til ea- te egación Colonial de Estadistíca, enrolment, the remaining 2 per cent being pupils in second- 

Exi. ary and vocational schools. The above figures do not include 
nearly 400 adults attending continuation schools. 


1. For descriptive text see page 925, 
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SPANISH GUINEA 


ith 1950, enrolment in primary schools in- 
eden 31 per cent; and in the secondary levels 
dd was a substantial increase. (See Table 2.) 


; rolment trends. In Table 3 figures are comparable 
Prin 1999 only, as previous data exclude African primary 


and Spanish private primary schools. 


diture on education. Total expenditure on education 
A amounted to more than 4 million pesetas (in 1953, 
100 pesetas = 8.91 U.S. dollars), which averaged about 
20 pesetas per inhabitant. The total sum was distributed 
roughly as Flows: 62 per cent for primary and pre-primary 
education; 6 per cent for general secondary education; 
3 per cent for vocational education; 16 per cent for teacher 


training; 6.5 per cent for subsidies to private education; 


and the remaining 6.5 per cent for central administration 
and adult education. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 


(in pesetas) 

Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure 4 208 094 
Central administration... . . 243 200 
Pre-primary and primary education . . 2 591 000 
Secondary education . . . . . 250 000 
M “Шанда, Jo A Lanas rs 140 600 
eachertraining > . . . . 616 000 
Adult education . . . . . 25 800 
Subsidies to private education . . 272 494 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution 


Primary 
Public elementary schools for natives «pr LIA 
Public primary schools . . . . . 
Private primary schools e unis 
Total . Н 


Secondary 
General 


Patronato colonial de enseñanza media 
ПОРТУ 


Vocational 


Higher school for natives? 
Arts and crafts school 
Total. . . 


Adult 


eration schools for adolta 


1. Not including data on private schools, 


School year 


Number of 
нада Total Female Total Female 
86 14352 4486 
13 127 28 554 56 
17 41 gin 3 283 "i 
116 174 128 18189 14542 
113 172 128 17359 14405 
101 168 193 18 581 ii 
97 175 193 13 894 
1 2 dpi 108 wk 
1 ; ra 87 Nu 
1 62 Ns 
1 54 17 
1 108 23 
1 57 2 
2 ad RU 165 23 
2 5 Ке 151 23 
1 š 101 22 
1 { 90 22 


2. The school trains the students to be assistant teachers or to hold 
positions in the administration. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusric AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors: 

Teachers Pupils жй Estimated P 

Year Schools, pU (cl um enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 42 49 35 3 589 73 
1931 43 49 35 5 320 109 
1932 50 59 34 4 727 80 47 40 12 
1933 55 67 30 4 609 69 
1934 55 71 30 5264 14 
1935 56 15 28 5 991 80 
1936 58 18 28 6 832 88 
1937 59 80 28 7159 89 6.8 42 16 
1938 59 81 21 7346 91 
1939 60 81 27 7585 94 
1940 61 94 29 8 250 88 
1941 63 100 28 10 548 105 
1942 64 100 28 11 083 111 10.9 43 25 
1943 72 101 28 11682 116 
1944 82 123 29 13 138 107 
1945 83 125 30 13 422 107 
1946 86 140 31 14 305 102 
1947 94 157 34 14 110 90 14,2 46 31 
1948 94 172 31 13 571 79 
1949 95 172 31 15 609 91 
1950 97 175 13 894 79 
1951 101 168 18 581 111 
1952 113 172 99 17 359 101 17.4 50 35 
1953 16 174 M 18189 105 
1954 See 182 205 18977 104 
1, From 1930-38, public primary Spanish schools only. From 1939, public and private Spanish and African primary schools, 


SUDAN 


Total area: 967,501 Square miles; 2,505,823 square kilometres. 


HISTORICAL 


Following the establishment of the Condominium at the 
start of this century, а statement of policy outlined the 


School year: from early July to end March in north; from April 
to December in south (32 working weeks). 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Khartoum, in June 1956. 


and to supply educated Sudanese for the Army and Civil 
Service by intermediate schools teaching English. At this 
time, there was no organized educational machinery and 
only a few hundred pupils were in attendance at school. 
Lack of funds was one of the major handicaps to expansion. 

Progress was comparatively slow until the adoption in 
1937 of the Tecommendations of the De La Warr Com- 


SUDAN 


hese envisaged the rapid expansion of secondary 
ediate education and teacher training. They also 
he establishment of a university college. After 
ar a 10-year educational development 
to give further impetus to this ex- 


mission. T 
and interm: 
aimed at t 
the second world wi 
plan was drawn up, 


D ме Southern Provinces of the Sudan, the early 


educational work was done by Christian missions. Their 
schools were later placed under a system of government 
inspection. and grants. In addition, a model village school 
was established, together with an intermediate school and 
a teacher training college, drawing pupils from the six main 
tribal divisions. From time to time attempts were made to 
rovide closer similarity in the type and quantity of 
facilities found in Southern and Northern Provinces. 

In 1948 an Executive Council and a Legislative Assembly 
were created which resulted in more Sudanese participation 
in the formulation of policy within the country. This was 
completed in 1954 when Parliament was formally in- 
augurated and the country’s independence declared in 1956. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The aims of elementary education, as set out in Chapter 8 
of the handbook issued to provincial education officers, are 
as follows: (a) the training of a very large number of 
children in the fundamental skills of reading, writing and 
numbers, and at the same time the giving to them of a basic 
understanding of their environment and a responsible and 
healthy attitude towards it; (b) the training of a relatively 
small minority of the gifted children for further study; 
(c) the creation in towns and villages of centres of enlighten- 
ment which will directly enrich the social life round them. 
This may be through the influence of teachers and boys on 
the elders of the area or by more direct means such as adult 
literacy work. 

Two developments now starting to take place will further 
these aims. These are (a) the association of local govern- 
ment more closely with elementary education, and (b) the 
steps being taken to improve sub-grade (junior and incom- 
Hete elementary) schools and to give greater opportunities 

or their better boys to continue their education in the 
higher levels. 

No compulsory education prevails in the Sudan since the 
demand for schooling surpasses the facilities available. 
Projects are under way to extend schools at all levels and 
establish, where possible, new buildings to absorb the 
school-age population. 

The main factor which delays the achievement of uni- 
хема] primary education for the time being is the shortage 
5 funds. Since the country's recently acquired indepen- 

ence, development projects in all spheres have received 
their share of attention and no fair judgement on the 
E paa achieved in the field of education can be passed 
or so short a period. 

The Minister of Education controls and supervises edu- 
cation throughout the country and is responsible to Parlia- 
inkL The offices of the Ministry of Education are located 
P aartoum with inspectorates in each of the six Northern 
ү ез and a branch office for the three Southern 

Tovinces in Juba. (See diagram on page 931.) 


Public primary education is financed from the budget of 
the Ministry of Education. This covers the maintenance of 
school buildings, classroom equipment and salaries of 
teaching and other staff. A large number of village schools 
are also run by local government councils, for which the 
councils receive a 40 per cent grant from the Ministry. 
Local communities have also opened a number of schools. 

Mission schools in the Southern Provinces receive sub- 
ventions covering almost all their expenditure. As from 
1 April 1957, Government has begun taking them over. 
A varying subsidy from the education authorities is paid 
to other schools, according to their standards and scope. 
Both state and government-aided schools collect fees which 
cover only a small part of the actual cost. 

School textbooks are published by the Ministry’s publi- 
cations bureau and are issued to children in public and 
private schools free of charge. 

The responsibility for the administration and supervision 
of the primary schools—both state and non-government— 
in each province lies with a province education officer 
assisted by 2 or 3 assistant province education officers and 
a number of sub-grade school inspectors. In areas where 
educational responsibilities are delegated to local govern- 
ment councils there are to be found ‘Council education 
officers’. These are education officials seconded to councils 
and technically responsible to the province education officer. 

Province education officers are usually appointed from 
among the intermediate or Institute of Education staff. 
Briefing courses are arranged for them at Bakht er Ruda 
Institute. Some assistants and all sub-grade inspectors are 
selected from the elementary staff for qualities of personality 
and ability to inspect and give guidance to schoolmasters. 
All appointments are made by the Director of Education, 

The Institutes of Education staff perform important 
functions with regard to the technical inspection of primary 
schools. Specialist masters visit the schools to evaluate the 
work in their subjects and write reports of which copies are 
handed to the province education officer. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 933 shows the structure of the 
Sudanese school system. y 

No public pre-primary educational facilities exist. Some 
private establishments cater for children under 7 but follow 
no strict courses. 

Primary education is divided into two cycles: the ele- 
mentary and intermediate, each with a four-year course. 
At the elementary level, some incomplete schools are found. 
The sub-grade school, with only a three-year course, and 
the Koranic school or Khalwa provide rudimentary instruc- 
tion in the three Rs. Separate schools for boys and girls are 
the rule, the latter receiving specialized courses in needle- 
work and domestic science. 

The standard course for the elementary school throughout 
the country is four years. The sub-grade school in the North 
follows a three-year course and its counterpart In the 
Southern Provinces, known as the village school, has a 
course of two years. 

Arabic вые used in connexion with schooling. Those 
in common use are ‘Madrasa Awalia’ and ‘Madrasa Wusta 
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for the elementary and intermediate schools respectively; 
“Sana oula’, ‘Sana tania’, ‘Sana talta’ and ‘Sana rabaa? 
for first year, second year, third year and fourth year; and 
‘fasl’ for class but it may also mean classroom. 

The regulations fix the maximum number of pupils per 
class at 50 for the elementary and 40 for the intermediate. 
These limitations are generally strictly observed and in the 
exceptional cases where it is necessary to exceed the num- 
bers by one or two the headmaster has to obtain approval 
from higher authorities. 

No differences exist between rural and urban elementary 
Schools. The beginning and end of the School year in 
elementary schools vary according to local climatic con- 
ditions. In most places the academic year starts at the 
beginning of July and ends in the last week of March the 
following year. In some provinces it starts early in October 
and finishes at the end of June. In the three Southern 
Provinces the schools open from April to December. 

Practically all elementary schools follow the three terms 
system. The usual holidays are three months summer 
vacation (note that in the Southern Sudan, January, 
February and March are the hottest months), and two term 
breaks of about a fortnight each in December and either 
September or March according to circumstances of the 
locality. 

Normally the school day starts at 7 a.m. with physical 
education; classwork follows between 8 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
and games from about 4.30 to 5.30 p-m. The actual class- 
room study is between 3 and З} hours per day. 

The Government exercises control over private elemen- 
tary schools by applying to them the same regulations as 
state schools with regard to curricula and the textbooks 
to be used. Teachers have to be approved by the Ministry 
of Education, and buildings have to be of acceptable 
standard to educational and Public Health authorities, 
Government inspectors can inspect and report on all schools, 


The finances are checked and all the deficit in the Cost of 
running a private school is paid by Government as grant. 
in-aid. 

The curriculum of the primary schools is laid down b 
the Ministry of Education, providing a highly integrated 
course of study. It consists of formal school periods, in. 
cluding class activities, and out of class activities such аз 
games, dramatics and gardening. 

The weekly time-tables are as follows, in Periods of 
40 minutes: 


Subjects ттт an 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
Elementary 
Koran and religion 4 5 4 4 
Arabie: arisi ya 6 8 8 6 
Arithmetic 5 6 6 6 
Geography md 2 3 1 
History LIT = 1 1 1 
Science . * = 2 3 2 
Gardening E Ed ш; 1 
Handwork 3 3 3 2 
Topin A => е = 6 
Physical training x2 2 —2: ЖЕ 
Totals, ., ku 20 29 30 31 
Intermediate 
Arabie . 9 9 9 y 
English ` 1 12 ub 12 7-39 0d 
Mathematics 6 6 6 6 
Science V... ueteres — — 2 2 
Handwork , . |! = = 2 2 
Geography 1 05 4 4 3 3 
History {0 ai 2 2 2 2 
Religion and Koran 3 8, 2 2 
Totale CA 36 36 36 36 


GLOSSARY 


1. Wazir al-matarif: Minister of Edu- 


12. al-Wusta bil-janūb: southern inter- 


23. Musa‘ed al-mudir lil-idarah: Assistant 


cation, mediate schools, Director for Administration. 

2. Mudir al-ma‘arif: Director of Edu- 13. Madaris al-banat bil-janüb: southern 24. al-Madaris al-thánawiyah: secondary 
cation, girls’ schools, schools. 

3. Na'eb al-mudir: Deputy Director of 14. Musá'ed al-mudir lil-majālis: As- 25. al-Madaris al-wusțā: intermediate 
Education. sistant Director responsible for edu- schools. 


4. al-Mulhakün al-thakafiyan: cultural 


cation in the Provinces and district 


26. al-Mabáni: school building pro- 


attachés at Sudanese embassies, councils of education, 'ammi 
5. al-Tullab  fil-kharej: Sudanese students 15. Maktab al-nashr: Publications Bureau, 21. Миен al-mudir lil-ta‘lim al-awwali: 
abroad, £ i 16. Ta'lim al-kibar: adult education ser- Assistant Director for Elementary 
6. Musá'ed al-mudir lil-ta*lim al-sina*i: vices, Education. 


Assistant Director for Technical Edu- 


7. al-Mathad al-fanni: Khartoum Tech- 
a Institute. 
8. al-Sinà'iyah al-thanawi 'ah: second; 
technical schools, d i 
9. al-Sina‘iyah al-wusta; secondary inter- 
mediate schools. 
10. Musá'ed al-mudir lil-janüb: Assistant 
Director for the Southern Provinces, 
11. al-Thanawiyah bil-janib: southern 
secondary schools, 


sonnel, 


College. 
ary schools. 
schools, 
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j 17. Musa‘ed al-mudir li-shu'ün al-muwa- 
cation, afin: Assistant Director for Per- 


18. Shu'ün al-muwazafin: office for Mi- 
nistry personnel, 

19. Muràkeb taʻlim al-banát: Controller of 
Girls' Education. 

20. Kulliat al-mu'allimat: Girls’ Training 

21. al-Thanawiyah lil-banár: girls’ second- 


22. al-Wusta lil-banat: girls’ intermediate 


28. Mathad al-tarbiyah: Bakht er Ruda 
Institute of Education. ^ 

29. Tadrib mudarrisi al-madaris al-wustá: 
intermediate teacher training centre. 

30. Tadrib mudarrisi al-mádaris al-awwa- 
liyah: elementary teacher training 
centre. 

31. Dubbat al-ta'lim lil-mudiriyat: Pro- 
vincial education officers. 1 

32. Mudiriyat al-janith: Southern Provinces 
(Upper Nile, Bahr-el-gazal, Equatoria). 

33. al-Madaris al-awwaliyah: elementary 
schools, 


SUDAN 


WAZIR AL-MA‘ARIF 


@ 


Mudir al-mo'arif 


@ 


Na’eb al-mudir 


@ @— © 


z Musáred Musaed Musated Murákeb Musa'ed Musa'ed 
cri al-mudir al-mudir Бына po al-mudir тат 
okinavenye lil-janūb lil-mojālis i-shu"Un al-banat lil-idárah m 


al-muwazafín 


(5) 


al-Tulláb 
fil-kharej 


Ma'had 


al-Madaris 
al-tarbiyah 


al-thanawiyah 


Kulliot 
al-mu'allimāt 


Shvün 
ol-muwazafin 


Maktab 


al-Thānowiyah 
ol-nashr 


bil-jandb 


@—— 
Tadrib mudarris 
al-madaris 
al-wusta 


al-Madaris 


ol-Thánawiyah 
al-wusta 


Ta'lim 
lil-banat 


al-kibar 


al-Wusta 


ol-Sina*iyoh 
bil-janüb 


al-thánawiyah 


Tadrib mudarrisi 
al-madaris 
al-awwaliyah 


Madaris 
al-banat 
bil-jandb 


al-Wustá 


lil-banat alabani 


al-Sinatiyah 
ol-wustë 


T nis BiG 1 Dubbat al-ta'fim 
lil-mudiriyat 


Mudiriyat al-janüb | 
П 


al-Madáris 
al-awwaliyah 
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The syllabus is designed for 32 working weeks per year, 
each of six days, the periods covering 40 minutes each. The 
Southern Provinces follow a slightly modified course, since 
Arabic is not the medium of instruction. Arabic has been 
introduced as a second language there with a view to its 
being used as a medium of instruction at a later date. 

Promotion from any class to a higher one takes place 
through a yearly written and oral examination set and 
conducted by the school staff. A few failures, usually not 
exceeding five in one class, may be allowed to repeat if they 
are young enough and reported to be of good character. 
None is allowed to repeat the same class more than once 
or take more than two chances in a stage of four years. The 
examination includes all the academic subjects of the 
curriculum, 

After completing the elementary school successfully a 
child is entitled to enter the intermediate school, through 
a competitive entrance examination. On successfi ly 
finishing the fourth year, he is awarded the intermediate 
certificate, which could lead him on to vocational edu- 
cation, general secondary education, or to a junior clerical 

ost. 

E The training of teachers is carried out at the Bakht er 
Ruda Institute of Education and several other teacher 


school teachers by means of courses of two or three years 
in which general education is combined with professional 


masters are appointed on probationary contracts for two 


and £645 to £1,005 by £45 increments. 
The administrative jobs of province education officers 


category to higher salary levels, 

Selections for promotion is based on efficiency and 
character as estimated by the annual reports. All nomi- 
nations are brought before the Personnel Advisory Board 
which makes recommendations to the Director. Aggrieved 
masters like other members of the civil service have the 
right to appeal to the Civil Service Commission, 


In-service training is provided for teachers, especially 
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those with no previous academic qualifications, Subsidized 

private schools are among the chief beneficiaries of this 

service. 

Head-teachers are appointed by the Ministry of Edu. 
cation and are selected from among the most qualified and 
experienced staff. 

There are certain problems for which the country struggles 
to find solutions. The major ones are: 

1. The increasing demand for expansion at all levels, In fact 
this is so great that even if money were available it would 
be physically impossible to train the required number of 
teachers and provide the school accommodation, 

2. Shortage of funds. Although the Government has been 
willing to spend quite generously in this field over the 
last four years, yet the resources fall short of the demand, 

3. The building potential is a real problem too. The high 
cost and the speed with which the schools could be put 
up tended to slow down the rate of expansion. Attempts 
to discover suitable inexpensive permanent standards for 
school buildings and masters’ housing have so far met 
with limited success, 

4. The greatest problem of all is of course to provide the 
right type of education which satisfies the needs of the 
individual on one hand and the community in which he 
lives on the other. There is the right of the masses for 
fundamental basic education and the needs of a rapidly 
changing community, for experts and qualified leaders, 
The Institute of Education of Bakht er Ruda has been 
doing very useful experimental work in keeping the right 
balance between these two objectives in the schools. 

The trends for future development are: 

Co-education. Need for economy in the cost of education 
has led to ideas about co-education. These have not yet 
reached the planning stage; but they indicate a trend. 

General review. Another trend is that the whole system 
should be reviewed in the light of the developments which 
have taken place in the economic and social fields. 

Unification, Thirdly it is considered necessary to have 
a unified system for the whole country. This is particularly 
important with regard to bringing the schools in the Southern 
Provinces which have been in the hands of Missions in line 
with the national schools in other parts of the country. The 
System should be flexible as although Arabic will be taught 
in southern schools it is not the spoken language of the 
inhabitants, 

Adult education. Work is fairly established in some fields 
of adult education, viz. community development, literacy 
work and boys clubs. Plans are at hand for expansion. 
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al-Awwaliyah al-sughra 


al-Awwaliyoh 


Intermediate entrance 
examination 


Intermediate certificate 


School certificate (Sudan) 


Technical secondary 
certificate 

Intermediate teacher's 
certificate 

Khartoum Technical 
Institute certificate 


al-awwaliyah (elementary school): com- 
E plete lower primary school. 
EE M al-sughra (junior elementary 
DE incomplete lower primary 
нд 
a m саи (technical institute): 
cone ngineering and technology. 
al poo yahi al-thanawiyah (technical ы 
ons ay. school): vocational secondary 


al-sinaiyah al-wustá (technical inter- 


al-Sinà'iyah al-wusta 


Tadrib mudarrisi al-madaris 
al-awwaliyah 


al-Thánomyoh 


GLOSSARY 


mediate school): upper primary school 
with vocational bias. 

al-thánawiyah: general secondary school. 

al-wustá (intermediate school): upper 
primary school. 

tadrib mudarrisi al-madaris al-awwaliyah: 
teacher training school for teachers in 
elementary schools. 

tadrib mudarrisi al-madaris al-wusta: 
teacher training college for teachers in 
intermediate schools. 


ol-Sinë'iyoh al-thánawiyah 


al-Mathad cl-fanni 


Todrib mudarrisi 
ol-madaris al-wustd 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University of Khartoum, comprising 
faculties of agriculture, arts, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, science, veterinary 
medicine. There is also a school of 
pharmacy which comes under the 
Ministry of Health and is not part of 
the university. 
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Sources. Sudan. Gove: 
of Sudan; Minis 
June 1952, 1952; 


Statistics, 


of Education, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


rnment Reports on the Administration 
Annual report, July 1951— 
Ministry of Social Affairs. Departme: 
Returns to Unesco questionnaire. 


nt of 


every level, This amounted to 21 per cent in primary schools, 


16 per cent in gener: 
in vocational schoo 
college, In teacher tr; 


(See Table 3 


Primary enrolment trends. Tabl 


) 


abd schools only. Enrolment figures between 1930 


948 are estimates. Since 1942 
a steady increase in the numbe 
enrolment ratio has remained 


there appears to have 


1935-39 period to 5 in the last period. 


Expenditure on education. 


Total Per cent female 


» and 84 per cent in the universit 
aining schools enrolment had trebled. 


le 2 gives data for public 


and 
been 


r of pupils but the primary 
low, ranging from 2 in the 


Total public expenditure on 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Punric Primary ScHoors: 
Teachers Pupils jx „Estimated Pri 
Year шй a | а те o | foo ea Pais sia) сона 


Total 


education for 1953 (fiscal year begins 
to almost 3.1 million Sudanese pounds, being approximate] 

£0.35 per inhabitant. Excluding the capital expenditure of 
£93,300, the current expenditure was distributed Toughly 
as follows: 8 per cent for primary education, 9 per cent for 
secondary education, 4 per cent for vocational education, 
9 per cent for teacher training, 14 per cent for higher edu. 
cation, 13 per cent for subsidies to private education, 22 per 
cent for central administration, and 2] per cent for special 
education, adult education and other current expenses, (Seg 
Table 1.) 


J anuary) amounted 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in Sudanese pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure .  , 3 094 700 

A. Current expenditure . op m 3 001 400. 
Central administration ` £s e 666 300 
imary education . 228 100 
Secondary education ? 264 100 
Vocational education ` 123 000 
Teacher training 279 200 
Higher education |! i 423 200 
sidies to private education 381 200 

Special and adult education, other 

current expenditure . , , 636 300 

B. Capital expenditure ë 93300 


pU | s 


Per teacher (thousands) ratio 


(thousands) 


1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950* 
1951* 


1. Includes sub 


Koranic schools. In 1951 th 
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38 900 
38 000 
36 700 
35 600 
36 500 


37 700 
37 500 
38 900 
40 400 
44 400 


42 600 
43 500 
41700 
46100 
47600 


51700 
58 000 
65 800 
71 400 
81 494 


-grade schools, 


ere were 37,838 pupils 


elementary, intermediate and subsi 


97 459 
108 745 


dized 


in private schools, 


2. Includes data for the Southern Provinces, 


37.1 


39.8 


1690 


44.3 1760 


65.7 1890 


zi 
1 
4 
a 


2090 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
£ education and type of institution School year | Number of 
Deren p STE жашны Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
grade schools . 1953/54 - d ss | 145400 if 
See GARS r 1953/54 is P Mas 15 690 кк 
Тош1. c 1953/54 ... ... ose 161 090 ... 
Sark . 1952/53 Uu. 3 161 950 NS 
` 1951/52 1615 146 583 22442 
il 1950/51 1436 .. 132 991 эз, 
Secondary 
General 
hools 
i hae NEL ET ES ds [n aan E 
oos iol. ig 1952/53 date! «v oi 4210 Ж, 
цв ata bern 4 1951/52 23 ows ука 3754 343 
E эы st 1950/51 23 am 3 682 *360 
Vocational 
Technical schools 
Total . 1953/54 ... ... РОС 770 ... 
Е: 1952/53 DN Tu 5 730 ae 
W 1951/52 5 ру LS 484 sh 
i 1950/51 5 va ў 390 Ени 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges 
Total: ... - 1953/54 ... ... ... 1650 ... 
" teh 1952/53 Was `... ... 1600 КАА 
” Мол 1951/52 13 ex aes 764 182 
” UE T. 1950/51 4 ... wes 548 166 
Higher 
University college 
Total... 1953/54 1 Ss wes 610 ia 
” "un" 1952/53 1 PE ase *600 ... 
” Уз 1951/52 1 ` Em *500 
" Amp 1950/51 1 .. ... 332 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 7,262,000. 

Total area: 173,622 square miles; 449,681 square kilometres. 

Population density: 42 per square mile; 16 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census), 14.8; (1954 estimate), 16.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1930 census): 
0.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The government bill which was passed by parliament in 
May 1950 is the most important event in Swedish education 
since compulsory education for all children was introduced 
by the Elementary School Act of 1842. A brief description 
follows of events preceding the introduction and passing of 
this bill. 


upon by various authorities, the comments were considered 
by the Royal Board of Education and, together with the 
opinion of the board, they formed the basis of the bill laid 
before and approved by parliament in 1950, 


selves to a changing society. The parliamentary bill laid 
down the following lines of development for the new School 


period to be later determined, a nine-year compulsory 
comprehensive school, designed—in so far as the projected 
experiments demonstrate its expediency—to replace the 
primary school, the continuation school, the people’s 
secondary school, the municipal intermediate school, and 
the middle school. All-round experiments shall be carried 
out concerning suitable forms of work for the comprehensive 
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National income (1955 estimate): 41,358 million kronor, 
Official exchange rate: 1 krona = 0.193 U.S. dollar. 
School year: from end August to end June (at least 214 days), 


Revised by the Swedish National Commission for Unesco in 
August 1956, 


school, as for instance concerning differentiation of the 
pupils and the curriculum into streams in view of differences 
of bent among the pupils, concerning the work inside the 
school, and concerning the acceptance of pupils into the 
comprehensive school on the basis of a school-maturity 
examination. Experiments shall also be conducted with 
different forms of practical middle schools,” 

According to present estimates, the various factors 
affecting the educational reform will not be brought into 
balance until about 1960, but it was found necessary at an 
early stage to decide, in principle, about the scope of the 
new school organization, its stages and general structure, 
The ultimate aim for the development, on all levels, of the 
educational system during the 1950's, is the nine-year 
unitary school, which is to be a locally administered, 
State-aided school, com ulsory throughout all its three 
stages. The first stage will comprise Forms 1 to 3 with the 
teaching entrusted to women junior school teachers 
specially trained for this level, the training resembling that 
provided for present primary school teachers. The top stage 
or Forms 7 to 9 will be taught by specialists. English will 
be introduced as an ordinary subject in the fifth form. 
Civies and training in manual skills will be stressed. In the 
ninth or final form, the pupils who so desire will be provided 
with preparatory vocational training or a broad technical 
education (Form 9y). For other pupils the final form will 
Serve as a preparation for admittance to a gymnasium 
(Form 9g), and the remainder will conclude their general 
education (Form 9a). 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the reform is 
affecting the entire Swedish educational system. The com- 
pulsory school will be upgraded to provide a firmer edu- 
cational basis for democracy. By a change to more pro- 
gressive methods of teaching, greater attention will be 


finds its expression in more active, democratic participation 
In civic matters. Finally, by securing for the school a greater 


importance during the first part of the twentieth century 
should be mentioned. In 1919 a curriculum for primary 


SWEDEN 


dopted after long preparatory work by the 
RUE те on popular education. This curriculum 
jntroduced new and enlarged views on the kind of education 
which the primary school should give, with emphasis on 
nature study, history and civics. Co-ordination in the num- 
ber of hours and courses of study is characteristic of this 
curriculum, which was originally intended to form the basis 
for locally established curricula. In 1953 another curriculum 
for primary schools was presented by a committee set up 
to revise. the 1919 curriculum; beginning with the school 
year 1954/55, this curriculum (of which the main charac- 
teristics are given later in the present report) replaced the 


old one. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


There is no article in the constitution relating to education. 
The legal basis for primary education is provided by the 
regulations given in the *Folkskolestadgan” (Elementary 
School Act) dated 1842, which made schooling compulsory 
from the age of 7. 


Aims 


The view that education of the people is a concern of the 
whole community, and not only that of private citizens, 
was expressed as early as in the parliament of 1841, when 
the question of primary education was discussed. *Society 
must have the right to demand of each of its members not 
merely that they are innocuous but also that they possess 
the necessary measure of knowledge to make them into 
useful citizens and make them capable of understanding 
aright their duty to society.' The aims of modern society 
go further. In the directives to the 1940 School Committee, 
it was pointed out that in the long run a small nation must 
make up in quality what it lacks in quantity. Its energies 
must be directed towards safeguarding and developing the 
intellectual assets of the nation. *The nearest means to 
hand is the improvement of the mental and physical edu- 
cation of our youth by the furthering of our educational 
system.’ 

. The aim of the primary school is to provide a general 
civic education, to further an harmonious development of 
the individual gifts of the pupils and, in co-operation with 
the home, teach them to become independent and reasonable 
adults and citizens. The school should further development 
of young people’s emotional life as well as their will-power. 
It should also seek to create conditions for the healthy 
development of their bodies and not confine its tasks to 
developing the intellects of the pupils or to giving them 
only instruction. The educational influence of the school 
should permeate all its activities. School work should be 
zr e in such a way that, through community life at 
a us and through working methods, pupils should be 
aught responsibility, honesty, perseverance, punctuality, 
Co-operation, ability to work independently, self-reliance 
and ability to overcome difficulties and to organize and 
make use of their time in the most advantageous way.” 


Compulsory education 


The Elementary School Act of 1842 made schooling com- 
pulsory without defining the length of time required, but 
in 1882 it was defined as the school-age calculated from the 
year in which the child attains the age of 7 to the year in 
which he attains the age of 14, both inclusive. In 1936, 
finally, compulsory schooling was extended by a seventh 
year, a development practically completed by the school 
year 1948/49. The present Elementary School Act with 
еи and changes in the Act of 1842, dates from 

Children may start school during the calendar year in 
which they reach the age of 6 before 1 July if the parents 
so wish and if the child, after testing, is regarded as suffi- 
ciently advanced. The primary school inspector may also 
admit a child who is 6 after 1 July in certain cases and after 
request from the school administration. Schooling may be 
postponed until the child is 8 years of age if it is found that 
he is not sufficiently advanced, Before 1 March each year, 
a list is made in each school district of children who reach 
the age of 7 during that year and also a list of children in 
the district who have for some reason not yet been recorded 
but who have reached compulsory school age. All children 
who have reached compulsory school age should present 
themselves at school on the day which the school authorities 
have decided, with the exception of those whose parents or 
guardians have notified the authorities that their children 
receive instruction at a public or private school equivalent 
to the instruction given in the state primary school, or those 
who have permission to receive instruction in their home. 
Children of compulsory school age whose parents or guar- 
dians wish to provide for their schooling in the home may 
get permission to do so, if school authorities judge that 
these children receive adequate instruction. If not, they are 
obliged to attend school in their district after having passed 
an examination for an assessment of the instruction so far 
received at home. If necessary, this examination shall take 
place in the presence of the chairman of the school adminis- 
tration of the district or another person elected by the 
school authorities. 

In order to ascertain that all children of ios maid 
school age in a district receive instruction, the schoo board 
has the right to request all necessary information from 
public and private schools. If parents or guardians of 
children of compulsory school age refuse to follow directives 
concerning compulsory schooling and if it becomes im- 
possible to obtain their consent to do so, school authorities 
have the right to arrange to have the child brought to 
school, if necessary by using police assistance. Ifa child, 
after having been brought to school several times, still stays 
home, the county administration may order parents or 
guardians to pay a fine. If all these measures remain without 
effect, school authorities may report the case as lack of care 
to the child welfare committee of the community for further 


steps. 
Administrative pattern 


This is shown in the diagram on page 939. 
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Centrala Myndigheter: central authorities. 


1, Ecklesiastikministern: Minister of Edu- 
cation and Ecclesiastical Affairs; is 
responsible to the King in Council for 
education, archives, libraries, mu- 
seums, etc., and for introducing dis- 
cussion on ecclesiastical matters. 

2. Ecklesiastikdepartementet: Ministry of 
Education and Ecclesiastical Affairs; 
comprises (a) the Department of the 
Ministerial Secretary, which is con- 
cerned with Government Bills to be 
presented to Parliament and with 
Acts of Parliament; (b) four depart- 
ments which issue Government De- 
crees regulating educational adminis- 
tration; (c) a department which 
handles appeals to the Supreme 
Administrative Court. 

3. Regeringsrátten: Supreme Adminis- 
trative Court. 

4. Andra Departement; other Ministries 
controlling schools, 

5. Skolóverstyrelsen: Board of Education 
represents the schools central govern- 
mental authority for public instruc- 
tion, primary and non-vocational 
secondary adult education. It has a 
department for educational matters, 
one for pedagogical research work, 
one for organization and one for 
administration, all with sub-depart- 
ments or sections; there are also 
sections for school hygiene, adult 
education and public libraries, and 
social work, The President of the 
Board of Education—the Director- 
General—decides alone or together 
with such department and section 
heads who are members of the board. 
The section heads of the administra- 
tive department have a legal training, 
all other department and section 
heads are educationists. A great many 
Specialists on different subjects are 
attached to the Board of Education, 

6. Overstyrelsen för yrkesutbildning: 
Board of Vocational Education: cen- 
tral government authority for techni- 
cal and vocational education. There 
are departments for administration, 
engineering and craft training, com- 
mercial training, home economics, and 
specialized teacher training. The 
President of the Board of Vocational 
Education has the title of Chief- 
Director; other members are heads of 
departments and Tepresentatives of 
the trade organizations, The board has 
on its staff a number of experts and 
inspectors, 

T; Universitetskanslersámbetot: Board of 
the University Chancellor; central 
authority for all universities and 
colleges (högskolor), 
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8. Overstyrelsen for de tekniska hógskol- 
orna: Board of Technical Colleges. 

9. Arkiv: archives. 
Kungl. biblioteket: the Royal Library. 
Museer: museums. 
Konst: art. Š 
Forskningsrád: research councils, 
Svenska Unescorádet: Swedish Na- 
tional Commission for Unesco. 

10. Centrala myndigheter: central boards 

controlling various types of vocational 
schools, (See 15 and 35.) 


Universitet, Högskolor: institutions of 
higher education. 


11. Folkskoleseminarier: teacher training 
institutes. 

12. Universitet: Universities, 
Karolinska | mediko-kirurgiska insti- 
tutet: the Royal Caroline Institute of 


ery. 
ЖЕ ict: schools of den- 


tistry. 

13. Tekniska högskolor: technical colleges. 

14. Gymnastiska Centralinstitutet: Central 
Institute of Gymnastics, 
Musikhégskolan: Royal Academy of 
Music, 

Farmaceutiska institutet: Pharma- 
ceutical Institute, 
Socialinstitutet: Social Institute, 

15. Skogshögskolan: College of Forestry. 
Veterinärhögskolan: Veterinary Col- 
lege. 

Lantbrukshögskolor: agricultural col- 
leges. 

Handelshigskolor: colleges of eco- 
nomics, 


Lénsmyndigheter: regional authorities, 


16. Lünsstyrelse: office of the provincial 
governor; regional authorities in each 
county lün handle the distribution of 
government funds and subventions to 
Schools and decide certain appeal 
cases, 

17. Domkapitel: diocesan Chapter. The 
Chapter in each diocese still handles 
certain school matters, for instance 
appeals against decisions made by the 
local school boards and questions of 
instruction of religion. The Bishop is 
superintendent of the secondary 
schools of the diocese. (In 1956 an Act 
was passed creating regional school 
boards which are intended to act as 
an intermediate instance for the ele- 
mentary, secondary schools and for 
the vocational schools. The Act, which 

is expected to take full effect by mid- 
1958, will eliminate the influence of 
the ‘Chapters’ in school matters, 

18. Folkskolinspektórer: Primary school 
Inspectors; there are 1-5 in each 


county. For post-primary Schools 
there are no regional inspectors, 


Lokala Myndigheter: local authorities, 


19. Folkskolestyrelser: local Primary schoo] 
boards; each municipality forms a 
school district with its own school 
board responsible to the municipal 
council for school activities, [The Act 
referred to in No. 17 above will bring 
all schools (primary, secondary and 
vocational) under district adminis. 
tration.] 

20 and 21. Skolstyrelse: school board; the 
secondary technical and commercial 
schools have separate school boards, 
members of which are appointed part- 
ly by the Government, partly by the 
local authorities. 

22. Yrkesskolestyrelser: local vocational 
school boards; they perform in respect 
of vocational training school functions 
similar to those carried out by No. 19 
above for primary schools. 


Skolor: schools, 


23. Folkskoleseminarier: teacher training 
colleges, 

24. Lüroverk och realskolor: upper and 
lower general secondary schools, 
Flickskolor: secondary schools with 
special curriculum for girls, 
Tekniska privata mellanskolor: private 
secondary technical schools. 

25. Folkhügskolor: people's colleges. 

26. Enhetsskola: comprehensive school. 

27. Fortsáttningsskola: | continuation 
school. 

28. Folkskola: primary school. 

29, Smáskola: infant school (part of pri- 
mary education). 

30. Specialskolor: schools for handicapped 
children. 

31. Barntrüdgárdar: pre-primary schools. 

32. Tekniska skolor: technical schools. 
Konstindustriella skolor: schoolsof art, 
crafts and design. à 
Andra yrkesskolor: other specialized 
vocational training schools. 

33. Handelsgymnasier: commercial se- 
condary schools. 

34. Yrkesskolor: vocational schools. 

35. Sjukskóterskeskolor training schools 
for nurses (Ministry of the Interior). 
Jordbruksskolor: agricultural schools 
(Ministry of Agriculture). E 
Allmänna inrättningar: (järnvägar, 
Post, etc.): public services schools 
(railways, post, etc.). 

Militära skolor: military schools. S 
Sjöfartsskolor: merchant navy officers 
schools (Department of Commerce). 
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Finance 


The financial responsibility for primary schools is 
divided between the Government and the municipa- 
lities. The Government supplies the larger amount, 
including teachers’ salaries. Most private schools receive 
public grants and are inspected by the public boards. 
Primary and preparatory education are financed in the 
following way: (a) Teachers’ salaries: the State makes a 
block grant covering the total cost of these salaries in each 
School district, in accordance with the regulations on 
salaries. For each qualified or auxiliary teacher's post, 
certain fixed sums are deducted from the State grant, 
varying between 700 and 2,200 crowns, according to the 
post and category of онаш allowance. (b) Salaries 
of primary teachers of practical s jects: the State makes 
a grant of 78 per cent of the cost of these salaries in each 
school district, in accordance with the regulations on 
salaries. (c) Primary municipal inspectors’ and school 
secretarios” salaries: the State makes a grant of 50 per cent 
of the lowest of the sums the school district is required to 
provide, such sums varying in amount from 600 to 3,000 
crowns per annum, according to the number of primary 
teachers’ sections in the district. (d) Travelling, transfer, 
and sickness expenses: the bodies concerned are reimbursed 
for some of these expenses by the State. (e) Transport of 
pupils from isolated localities: is organized by the com- 
munes, and subsidized by the State, in order to facilitate 
attendance at central schools. (f) School meals services: the 
State makes a grant for such services, varying in amount 
from 0.20 to 0.60 crowns per pupil per meal, according to 
the financial resources of the several communes (such grant, 
in the case of pupils from another school district, covers 
the whole of the estimated expenditures, to a maximum of 
0.85 crowns per pupil per meal). (g) School hygiene and 


tures incurred on premises rented by the communes for 
purposes of education and school meals. (j) The State also 


courses, some school materials, old-type educational pre- 
mises, some pupils’ board and lodging, school buildings, 
houses for attached Staff, etc. Expenditures other than 


Private schools receive a grant from the State of 60 per 
cent of their costs, in accordance with the general regu- 
lations on State salaries and other regulations. Where the 
need arises, private schools may receive a grant from the 
State of 75 per cent of total expenditures on teachers" 
expenses in some cases, Teachers 
are also reimbursed by ih Sue for sickness expenses. 
Premises, heating, lighting, maintenance, furniture and 
School materials are provided by the owners of private 
Schools and pupils at such Schools pay tuition fees. 
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Supervision and control 


State supervision of the primary school system is exercised 
by 52 State primary school inspectors ( folkskolinspektarer), 
each one responsible for a circuit in addition to one itinerant 
school inspector controlling the education of Lapp children, 
Since 1952, when a re-organization of communes took place, 
there are approximately 1,040 school districts, Each district 
is usually divided into primary school enrolment areas with 
one school in each. Within each school district a school 
board has the immediate control over primary schools, This 
board sees that acts and regulations relating to primary 
education are followed, administers school finances, employs 
teachers and submits important school matters to the local 
council which appoints the school board by proportional 
elections. In certain of the larger school districts, municipal 
inspectors have taken over the majority of the State 
inspectors’ duties. Certain aspects of primary education are 
still subject to the supervision of the consistory of the 
diocese, which previously exercised a great influence on 
the primary schools. In matters of finance and certain 
appeals, the due State Provincial Board serves as an inter- 
mediary authority. Petitions in respect of teachers and 
their services are still decided by the consistory. As a result 
of the 1950 school reform, it has been proved necessary to 
create new intermediate authorities of school administration 
and inspection. A report presented in 1955 by ‘1951 ürs 
skolstyrelseutredning’ (the 1951 committee on school 
administration) outlines a new organization which is 
expected to enter into force on 1 July 1957. The new 
authority is to be an instrument for the new educational 
methods introduced by the school reform and the extension 
of compulsory schooling to nine years. 

According to the instruction for primary school inspectors, 
issued by the Ministry of Education, most inspectorial work 
should be done through visits to different school districts. 
During these visits the inspector should become informed 
about curricula, attend classes, look at the work done by 
the pupils, examine school buildings and recreation facilities 
as well as the housing provided for teachers. The inspector 
should help the teachers through advice, suggestions and 
recommendations whenever necessary. He may call together 
teachers from several schools in a district for discussions 
about questions of common interest, and he should try to 
establish contacts with authorities and persons who survey 
and control the education system in the districts. , 

Inspectors are mostly selected from among senior, 
experienced, teachers who have a thorough knowledge of 
the educational system and are well informed about the 
needs of the school. Primary school inspectors are appointed 
by the King, after a list of candidates has been submitted 
by the Board of Education, which draws up the list and 
makes its recommendations, No special training courses for 
inspectors exist but inspectors meet at regularintervals at the 
Board of Education to discuss questions of common interest. 

School medical services are supervised by a Chief School 
Doctor (Skolüverlákaren) attached to the Board of Edu- 
cation. Other advisory services attached to the board are 
school psychologists, vocational guidance counsellors and 
counsellors concerned with new teaching methods and 
experimental classes; they all perform inspectorial work 
connected with the school reform. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the Swedish school system may be seen 
from the diagram on page 943. 


Pre-primary schools 


There are no compulsory pre-primary schools, but private 
persons and organizations have established schools (kinder- 
garten, barntrüdgardar) for this purpose. They are also called 
förskolor; where these exist, they are more regarded as 
belonging to social welfare services than to the ordinary 
school system. State grants are given to their activities and 
training colleges for pre-primary school teachers are estab- 
lished. No official curricula are prescribed for pre-primary 
education. 


Primary schools 


The length of schooling is the same in urban and rural 
schools. The seven-year primary school is subdivided into 
a two-year junior school (smdskola, klass 1-2), where 
instruction is given by women junior school teachers, and 
a five-year school (folkskola, klass 3-7), where instruction 
is given by both men and women primary school teachers. 
By a decision of parliament in 1950, the junior stage has 
been extended to include the third year also. Owing to 
variation in size and population of the primary communes, 
a number of different types of schools have been developed. 
They are in the main classified as major types and excepted 
types, the former being divided into two principal types, 
‘A’ and ‘B’. The ‘A’-type schools are most common in 
towns and densely populated communities; the ‘B’-type 
schools are commonest in the country. In an ‘A’-type 
school, each grade is a separate and distinct teaching unit. 
A 'B-l'-type school is subdivided into three teaching 
divisions, embracing Grades 1-2, 3-4 and 5-6(7). A * B-2*- 
type school, finally, has one teacher for all classes and 
beginners are admitted every second year. Of the excepted 
types, the ‘D-1’ schools (which may also provide half-time 
instruction) have one junior school teacher responsible for 
the teaching of all forms. The lower types such as *B-3' 
and *D-1' are in the process of being abolished and replaced 
by centralized higher types, since State grants are now 
available for school transport and boarding. The excepted 
type will be abolished altogether in the near future as a 
result of the new communal division by which small 
communes have been combined into larger and more 
prosperous units. The number of *B-3' types will also 
decline owing to the communal reform. 

, In some school districts special classes have been estab- 
lished for children who have difficulties in following the 
normal classes (reading and writing difficulties, retarded 
children, handicapped children, etc.). These classes are 
called lásklasser, hjálpklasser, etc. 

In an ‘A’-type school the size of a class is fixed as follows. 
If the number of pupils of a school or school unit does not 
exceed 1,000, a parallel class may be established in the 
primary school for every 35 pupils and in the junior primary 
school for every 25 pupils. Ín school units with more than 
1,000 pupils the average number in a class should not be 

elow 30 in the primary school or below 24 in the junior 


primary school. Local conditions may sometimes require 
another arrangement of the pupils; owing to lack of school 
buildings and teachers, the above-mentioned directives are 
not always followed. 

The school year comprises 39 weeks, divided into one 
autumn term and one spring term; it starts at the end of 
August and should be finished before the end of June. The 
number of teaching days shall be at least 214, if instruction 
is provided during six days of the week. The hours of class- 
room study should not exceed five for junior prim 
Schools and six for primary schools, and the number of 
teaching hours per week must not exceed 36. In the junior 
primary school, the number of lesson-hours per week was 
till recently 28, but regulations issued in 1949 reduced the 
time schedule and provided for separate-groups instruction. 
The number of hours per week is now 20 in the first form 
of type ‘A’ schools, if the minimum number of pupils is 15: 
8 of these 20 hours are devoted to separated-groups instruc- 
tion. In the second form, the weekly hours are 24, 4 of 
which are used for separated-groups instruction. In type 
*B' schools with one teacher for two classes and a minimum 
of 12 pupils, the two junior classes have 22 hours a week, 
6 of which are devoted to separated-groups instruction. 

The summer holidays run from the end of June to the 
end of August, the Christmas holidays last approximately 
two weeks and the Easter holidays approximately one 
week; other holidays are usually decided by the school 
authorities according to the number of days which the 
prescribed teaching days may permit. 


Curriculum and methods. New time-tables and syllabuses 
for Classes 1-6 and for Class 7 in the seven-year school were 
issued by the Government on 4 June 1954. These curricula 
were to be put into practice from the beginning of the 
school year 1954/55, provided the school districts did not 
specially wish to postpone the matter for a year. To make 
a gradual adjustment of the study courses a period of 
transition of three years had been allowed. 

A new curriculum for the primary schools of Sweden was 
issued on 22 January 1955 and appeared in May the same 
year. From the beginning of the scholastic year 1955/56 the 
new curriculum is applied all over the country—35 years 
after the curriculum of 1919 was introduced. 

A survey of the various types of school, the allotment 
of time with comments, syllabuses with instructions and 
model classroom time-tables are included in the old as well 
as in the new curriculum. In addition, the curriculum of 
1955 has a comparatively comprehensive introduction 
giving general information concerning the activities of the 
primary school. À chapter is also added on special education 
with the time-allotment and syllabus for classes for the 
mentally retarded, and gode and information con- 
cerning other types of special education. 

English was Aes inched in the curriculum of 1919. It 
could, however, according to certain regulations be intro- 
duced into the time-table of the higher elementary school, 
and also, with special permission in each case, be taught 
in the proper elementary school. Now English is an alter- 
native subject in the fifth grade and onwards. It is poenae 
for school districts to choose a time-table without English 
in case no qualified teacher is at hand, but the teaching of 
English can be considered as normal. Pupils who after some 
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time prove unable to benefit from the English teaching may 
occasionally receive instruction in some other subject 
during the English period, if the teacher and the head- 
master deem such an arrangement necessary and the parents 
approve. 

Civies, taught in the fourth grade and onwards, is a 
novelty in the time-table as a comparatively independent 
subject. In the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, instruction 
in civics has a share of the number of teaching hours 
allotted to history. In the seventh grade and onwards it is 
an independent subject also in respect of the allotment of 
time. This arrangement is designed to accentuate the 
special character and the growing importance of the subject. 
In Grades 1-3 certain elements of the subject are included 
in Hembygdskunskap—meaning knowledge of one's own 
home district. 

Since in the highest classes (8-9) it is considered necessary 
to pay special attention to education preparing for practical 
life, two alternative programmes with practical subjects 
have been introduced, one for pre-vocational branch edu- 
cation and one for general practical education, besides the 
theoretical alternative. 

A typical time-table for an ‘A’-type school is shown 
below, giving the approximate number of hours per week 
allotted to the various subjects. For Grades 7, 8 and 9 there 
are, under certain circumstances, alternative courses which 
are not included here. 

The curriculum for private schools is usually adapted 
from the official curriculum for primary schools. 

Conventional teaching methods are commonly employed 
in the primary school, although after World War I more 
progressive methods began to be introduced and greater 
Stress was put on individual work and the difference in 
aptitudes and interests of the pupils. Manual skills also 


Subjects duin ee EET 
alta altla alt] 

Religious instruction . QUSE US$ сэ 2 2 1 1 
Swedish. . . . | 11 12 11 10 8(10 7() 6() 6 3 
Local geography . 45 5 — erm — PS 
Mathematics . . 445 5 5 5 46) 3 4 
History (with civics) . | — — — 2 2 3 li — Ss 
Geography . . .|——— 2 2 22, 2(3)— wae 
Nature knowledge i АЫ, Ж] 20) 3 s shig 
Music . . $ Img LIGA 2 1 1 1 1 
Gymnastics Seek 23,3 3 3 3 3 
Handicraft —— 44 4 4 2 2 2 
Drawing e TRE 1(2) 1(2) 2 2 
English === 406433 3 
German E — = 4 
Home economics ———— — — 1-4 144 1 
Quae PUOI — Á — 1 2 2 
Vocational guidance . — 1 1 
Vocational education . = 
Free choice of subject. | — — — — — = — 94" 


Total hours . . . | 24 26 32 34 36(34) 36(34) 36 36 36 


began to be more appreciated. In spite of promising efforts, 
the new methods have not yet been adopted in all schools, 
although the extreme forms of traditional class instruction 
has undergone considerable modification in favour of 
individual work. 


Examination system and promotion. During the first year in 
primary school no report is made on children’s progress, 
After that a report is made by the head teacher at the end 
of each term, but directives about promotion from class to 
class are not very clearly defined: as a rule pupils who have 
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anstalt för lägre yrkesutbildning: lower 
vocational training school of home 
economics (husligt arbete), commerce 
(handel) and industry and trade 
(industri och hantverk). 

daghem or lekskola: pre-primary schools, 

Jackskola för huslig ekonomi: vocational 
training school of home economics, 

folkhégskolorna: institutions offering part- 
time general secondary education for 
adults, 

folkskola: an institution covering the 
period of compulsory schooling and 
comprising a primary infant depart- 
ment (see smáskola), a primary school 
Proper and one or two continuation 
classes at lower secondary level, 

Tokelau teacher training col- 
lege. 

gymnasium: State upper general second- 
(spect MES three streams, the 
atinlinje, emphasizing liter. and 
classical studies, Ae reallinja with 
scientific subjects, and the allmán- 
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linje, emphasizing social studies and 
languages. 

gymnastika centralinstitutet: teacher train- 
ing school for teachers of physical 
education. 

handelsgymnasium: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

högre flickskola: municipal general second- 
ary school for girls, with curriculum 
emphasizing home economics and 
related subjects, 

м Be Ан lower general secondary 
school, 

konsthógskola: vocational training school 
of Bus arts, m 

smáskola: lower infant department of 
primary school. 

realskola: State lower general secondary 
school. 

sjukskóterskeskola: vocational aining 
school of nursing. x 

socialinstitut: vocational training schools 

dr eeu welfare workers, 
niskt gymnasium: vocational secon: 
school for technical training. Sw 


yrkesutbildningsanstalter: vocationaltrain- 
ing schools for pupils who have already 
had practical experience of domestic 
work (husligt arbete), agriculture (jord- 
bruk) and forestry (skogsbruk). 


INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


- Social sciences. 
Law. 

. Science. 
Agriculture. 

+ Forestry. 

- Technology. 
Commerce. 
Medicine. 

- Veterinary science. 
. Dentistry. 

. Pharmacy. 
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sufficient knowledge of the prescribed curriculum for a grade 
are promoted to the next grade. A certificate is given when 
a pupil changes school ( flyttningsbetyg), and at the end of 
primary school a certificate (avgángsbetyg) is given for 
which it is necessary to have passed an examination in 
Swedish and arithmetic. Pupils who have not fulfilled the 
requirements may leave school with a certificate called 
utskrivningsbetyg, which is a report on the work done in the 
last grade they have passed. Tests, teachers’ records and 
reports on the progress of children's school work are used. 
In order to make it easier for teachers to judge the progress 
of their pupils and keep a record, model examination papers 
in Swedish and arithmetic are sent out from the Board of 
Education, which enable them to compare their classes and 
have an idea of the average requirements for those two 
subjects; these papers are meant to serve as a guide. Public 
examinations are held every year if not otherwise decided. 

Pupils from the main types of primary schools are ad- 
mitted to secondary schools without a competitive entrance 
examination, provided their marks qualify for admittance; 
in localities with shortage of accommodation the number 
of points becomes decisive for admittance. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers are trained in a 
four-year course at 18 teachers' training colleges. The formal 
educational requirement for admittance is the realskol- 
examen, or some ualifying examination. Gymnasium 
graduates are trained in two-year courses. Junior primary 
School teachers are trained in a two-year course at eight 
junior training colleges. For admittance to the four-year 
course, the candidate should be at least 16 years old but 
not over 26. (The Board of Education may make exceptions 
to this rule.) Entrance examinations are held and the 
candidates should prove by a certificate that they are in 
good health. Experiments are being made in order to modify 
entrance examinations and use more tests in the selection 
of candidates. Working methods are also being modified, 
indeed the whole question of teacher training is in the 
process of re-organization. Beside the teacher training 
collges mentioned above, a teacher training institute 
attached to the University of Stockholm has been estab- 
lished; it is to receive its first students in the autumn of 
1956. Only students having passed the matriculation will 
be accepted for teacher training at this college. 

Primary school teachers are public servants appointed 
by the local school board from a list of three candidates 
which has been submitted for consideration to the school 
inspector of the district before the appointment is made. 
"Teachers have security of tenure, payment according to 
the existing State salary scheme, uniform for the whole 
country but with cost-of-living allowances according to 
geographical zones. As public servants they have the right 
to promotion, retirement, pension and health services 
provided for by social legislation, Teachers may be trans- 
ferred to any part of the country when the need for such 
transfer exists. 

A primary school teacher holding a permanent position 
receives a monthly salary varying between 1,044-1,185 
Swedish crowns according to the cost-of-living group where 
he is placed. Salary increases during the following nine 
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years are automatic and bring the salary to 1,237-1,465 
Swedish crowns. Head-teachers’ salaries vary according to 
the number of schools in the district; monthly salary ma 
range between 1,476-1,645 Swedish crowns and 1,891-2,060 
Swedish crowns. The Board of Education arranges in-service 
training and refresher courses for primary school teachers, 
who also may get leave of absence to attend courses at 
universities or colleges. School inspectors arrange meetings 
between teachers to serve the same purpose. 


Welfare services 


School social services have been greatly expanded during 
recent years. Medical and dental services have been extended 
and by the provision of free school lunches it is hoped to 
build a foundation for improving the health of the nation, 
Most new schools have baths and showers and recreation 
facilities. All primary school children have free school 
books, Occupational advisory services have been introduced 
in most schools, Greater interest is being paid to the mental 
welfare of the pupils. Parent-teachers organizations exist 
in many schools and are usually very active. By a system 
of government scholarships, in effect since 1945, the State 
has assumed an increasing share in the costs incurred for 
obtaining a higher education, which enable rural and needy 
pupils to attend secondary schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In addition to the questions touched on in the text above, 
a few words may be added on pre-primary and special 
education. 

Pre-primary education is optional, After the introduction 
in 1944 of government subventions for the running of 
pre-primary schools, the number of institutions has in- 
creased considerably, but it is still insufficient. In October 
1954 the country had 592 pre-primary schools, accom- 
modating 25,300 children. This, however, did not meet the 
requirements, as the authorities had received applications 
for admission for twice this number. 

The education of handicapped children is provided for by 
government or municipal schools, some of which are boarding 
schools. The education is compulsory and free. Costs for 
clothes, board and lodging, medical and dental care are 
covered by public funds. 

There are 30 boarding schools and 49 other schools for 
mentally retarded children. For the compulsory education 
of the deaf and hard of hearing there are eight special 
schools; there are also a few places for this category in the 
pre-primary school. The number of blind and partially 
sighted children and youth is comparatively low in Sweden} 
their education is concentrated in two institutions, one of 
which is for the blind who also suffer from other complicated 
disabilities. 

For people who have lost their sight after the school years 
there are two institutions, one mainly for men and one for 
women, where they receive instruction for adaptation and 
vocational education. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Sweden. Central Bureau of Statistics; Social Wel- 
fare Board, Children’s Welfare Division; Royal Board of 
Education, Statistical Division. Returns to Unesco ques- 
tionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in educational institutions of all levels totalled 
over 1.1 million students (not including some 10,000 adults 
attending people’s colleges). This represented about 15 per 
cent of the total population. Approximately 76 per cent 
of the school-going population were pupils enrolled in 
primary schools (including special classes and secondary 
classes attached to primary schools); about 2 per cent were 
in kindergartens, 15 per cent in general secondary schools, 
3 per cent in vocational schools, under 1 per cent in teacher 
training schools, 2 per cent in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, and under 1 per cent in special schools for handi- 
capped children (not including special classes attached to 
primary schools), The proportion of female students was 
approximately 48 per cent in primary schools, 55 per cent 
in general secondary schools, 63 per cent in teacher training 
schools, and about 27 per cent in institutions of university 
level. n мин staff in public primary schools, including 
part-ti eachers, numbered approximately 43,000 of 
whom: about 64 per cent were women; in general secondary 
schools there were approximately 8,000 (not including 
part-time teachers) of whom 45 per cent were women. 
Compared with 1950, enrolment showed an increase at 
every level except for the teacher training schools where 
enrolment had decreased by about 14 per cent. 


The increase amounted to about 41 per cent in kinder- 
gartens, 20 per cent in primary schools, 24 per cent in 
general secondary schools, 25 per cent in vocational schools, 
and 24 per cent in institutions of university level. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows enrolment in 
public elementary schools only. Between 1930 and 1943 
enrolment gradually decreased but from 1944 the trend is 
upward and in 1954 it had surpassed the 1930 figure by 
18 per cent. The primary enrolment ratio, computed by 
relating the average enrolment to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, was 61 in the 1930-34 period 
and had risen to 65 in 1950-53 but there were small 
fluctuations in the intervening periods. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio is low. 


Expenditure on education. In 1954 (fiscal Mis begins 1 July), 
publie expenditure for education (including capital ex- 
penditure) made by the Central Government amounted to 
991 million crowns, being about 137 crowns per inhabitant. 
This represented 2.5 per cent of the estimated national 
income for that year. 


Of this sum 95 per cent came from the Ministry of 
Education and 5 d cent from other Ministries. The 
distribution of this amount was roughly as follows: 54 per 
cent for pre-primary and primary education, 18 per cent 
for secondary education, 6 per cent for vocational e pogon 
2 per cent for teacher training, 9 per cent for Ше i u- 
cation, and 11 per cent for central administration and other 


current expenses. (See Table 3.) 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


аай ag utasa institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
'ursery schools (kindergartens 
3 Total . if D г j^ ) E 5 : 1954/55 619 ... ... 25 615 
» . . n y 1953/54 590 . 22 960 
posce adco Bide see se . 3 1952/53 553 21596 
» . . ` . 1951/52 524 20469 
» “у а * . 1950/51 465 . " 18 186 
Primary 
Public elementary schools . . . . . . . . 1954/55 *8 623 1*37 200 1*24 100 **793 002 — :*383 579 
Public continuation schools . . . . . . . . 1954/55 +.» 3*1 370 1*040 *46 374 *21159 
Public teacher training practice schools . . . . . 1954/55 *21 *330 *140 *4 463 *2 214 
Public schools for nomads (Lapps) . . . . | . 1954/55 *10 *24 *10 *465 *237 
Private elementary schools . . . . . . | . 1954/55 gee sj wies *3 100 *1400 
Preparatory classes of private secondary schools . . . 1954/55 *5 4°33 4*33 *956 *720 
TUERI SUIDA CAN WANT. DM ¿EST d 1954/55 **8 654 **43 024 **27 790 **848 360 :*409 309 
dye Dag ne eub ДИКА odd ade E 1953/54 **8 808 1*4] 524 **26 982 **820 249 — :*396 244 
» + . . « 1952/53 *8 990 *39 694 *25 972 *784 729 2379 663 
99: 5 1951/52 +9 059 #38 392 #25 312 2746 583 1362 090 
” o» . . 1950/51 *9 227 *36 853 *24 364 2707 105 2343 593 
Secondary 
General 
Public state secondary schools . 3 . , . . , . 1954/55 *220 ™5 500 7*2 000 *114 266 *52 500 
Public municipal girls’ schools . . . . . . 1954/55. *49 1*1 050 1*990 *21 995 *21 944 
Public municipal intermediate schools a 1954/55 *61 7*350 '*120 *8 466 *4 904 
Public practical municipal intermediate schools TTE 1954/55 *21 7*560 '*210 *10 900 *5 915 
Public higher elementary schools AS A PG 1954/55 *10 7950 1*30 *908 *659 
Private secondary schools * . . , . | |; ? 1954/55 *33 1*490 7*200 *10 272 *5 472 
MA AS A 1954/55 *394 1*8 000 7*3 610 **166 807 **91 394 
” 1953/54 398 77 130 73 480 °159 355 *86 952 
rv . 1952/53 397 17 190 *3 200 *151 078 *81 884 
noe . . 1951/52 394 76 890 13075 *143 180 277 145 
woe . 1950/51 404 *6 500 12.935 °134 840 *72 248 
Vocational 
Agricultural and sylvicultural schools C «ck em Т 1954/55 103 4842 2 000 
Technical and trade schools. . . . . . | ; 1954/55 19 " 4007 130 
Arts and music academies and schools Акүй: 1954/55 3 sere 1243 488 
Health service schools Sear oy 71, md 1954/55 33 5505 5 059 
Merchant navy schools . qm Q 1954/55 5 1216 — 
Commercial веһоојв, . . . | | : 1954/55 21 П 2675 951 
Central workshop schools жок, e 1954/55 21 S 3122 ... 
Municipal and private apprentice and trade schools . 1954/55 486 10 314 471 ss 
TORRE TE РУ ОШ MOD E: POETS 01 А 1954/55 691 137 081 ... 
ЮЛЛЫ POE О) ed TOSS wu 1953/54 667 ‚© 1135 366 ... 
» ` 1952/53 645 vs 1133 161 ... 
UR Pr y a h a bA 1951/52 620 * z: 131 368 ... 
” OP dee D 1950/51 597 .. У 1129 666 ... 


. Not including 4,100 (F. 2,700) part-time teachers. 


ne 


tary classes 8-10 (about 2,000 in 1954/55), and in the ш 
of the 9-year compulsory school (about 8,000 in 1954/55) 
. Including part-time teachers. 
- Not including six part-time teachers. 
. Publie schools only, not including continuation schools, 
Public schools only, including part-time teachers. 


msn s 
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» Including enrolment in special classes (about 26,000 in 1954/55), 
secondary classes attached to elementary schools (about 3,000 in 
1954/55), in regular classes 7-8 (about 68,000 in 1954/55), in volun- 

ipper stages 


7. Not including part-time teachers who, in 1954/55, numbered 2,500 


in 


10. Enrolment in courses 


(F. 1,100) in public and 450 (F. 130) in private schools. 


8. Schools under supervision of the Board of Education only. — 
9. Not including enrolment in secondary classes attached to primary 


schools, 

of at least five months duration; the total 
number of students instructed during the school year, eliminating 
VERO of students enrolled in more than one course, was 


11. Not including part-time students (i.e. those enrolled in courses of 


less than five months duration) who numbered 91,771 in 1954/55. 


SWEDEN 
Bevel ofedubation'end.ty poa tate School year | Number of Se ee O 
zm Total Female Total Female 
Teacher training '* 
Schools for elementary and junior elementary teachers . . . 1954/55 28 611 
Schools for teachers of handicapped children . . . . . 1954/55 3 ay d Š 890 i oor 
Schools for specialist teachers ee E с - 1954/55 20 n dis 193 652 
Schools for kindergarten teachers O CARO Eds Pr ES 1954/55 2 125 27 475 474 
Total: . e ОЛО T 1954/55 58 БУ ... 6591 4147 
woe ace cw) s mouki: a 1953/54 59 E E 6 867 4251 
no bowi petig —- 1952/53 59 Sy ats 7081 4412 
n: 1951/52 59 E eda 1365 4692 
E 1950/51 59 E se 7652 4956 
Higher 
General and technical 
Universities. |. ^ 5. 5 0. Tipun A AI 1954/55 5 1] 191 1334 1114 750 145 205 
Institutes and colleges а + NS n kh Ana Ma yp 1954/55 10 12504 1210 146 051 14535 
Total. . > er ip bed ohn RID E 1954/55 1515 11 695 1944 1420 801 145 740 
AR pe: б. З MTS а M з. bl 1953/54 16 11] 686 149 1419 758 145 162 
5 1952/53 16 1] 607 1249 1418 422 144 653 
5 1951/52 16 121 536 143 1417 581 144 253 
> 1950/51 16 131 478 136 2416 721 143 828 
Special 
Schools for deaf and blind children . . . . . + . 1954/55 *19 T m *1021 *455 
Schools for feeble minded children... s . . . 1954/55 *66 ж; ote *3121 *1338 
Hospital schools .. 4, + «| o os.) ЕЕ 1954/55 *21 *66 *529 *198 
Reformatory schools“. „б, A Tq E 1954/55 *22 BT *586 *164 
Classes in regular schools for retarded children "ior. 1954/55 (*1 679) ue *24 113 *9 060 
Classes in regular schools for socially maladjusted children . . 1954/55 (+50) 10555 *504 *11 
Classes in regular schools for physically handicapped children — . 1954/55 (*53) Bs *744 *304 
Total . O Bs ca 1954/55 11128 sse | 30618 1*11530 
mos £e wat TRA A A sa 1953/54 11+126 uma ees | °28106 3*10599 
КЫК ЭС, ФК» г io coss s ИМ 1952/53 17122 ... 036 1025 808 189 829 
” . 1951/52 17110 ... ... 1823 040 188 799 
” e 1950/51 "110 dus ies 1821 674 n*8 350 
Adult 
People's colleges 
Total . g EER у аса 8 1954/55 85 1528 e. 10 250 7 088 
” НЕ, 1953/54 83 19495 ... 9990 6 993 
» CRS v dore outre YU 5 1952/53 19 s.. ... 9350 6567 
x ел ep, a »rada exis 1951/52 15 1483 ... 8960 6257 
moe 1950/51 15 ... ... 8825 5913 


16. Included with regular teachers of primary schools. 


12, Secondary and higher level of education. 


13. Number of teaching posts; including part-time. 17. Special schools only. — , ‚Км 2 
14. Students having paid a fee to an institution or to a students’ organi- 18. Including pupils in special classes who ае асаду ша MES 
zation. At some faculties students are enrolled after having simply those in regular schools to which the special classes are attached. 


signified their presence and so are not included. 19. Full-time teachers only. 


15. Decrease is due to the fact that in 1954 the Gothenborg Medical 
Institute was united with Gothenborg University. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, EXCLUDING CONTINUATION COURSES 


Teachers Pupils Average at Primar 
ven Schools enrolment qii» option | «шшш 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 28 203 70 671 606 24 
1931 28 424 69 663 969 23 
1932 28 359 69 662 698 23 652 1076 61 
1933 28 148 68 642 436 23 
1934 27 942 68 619 322 22 
1935 27 936 68 598 591 21 
1936 27 947 67 581 131 21 
1937 27 851 61 561 153 20 571 973 59 
1938 21145 61 557 657 20 
1939 27 333 66 548 792 20 
1940 26 221 66 538 296 21 
1941 25 818 65 529 771 21 
1942 25 740 65 523 993 20 527 838 68 
1943 25 818 65 519 193 20 
1944 26161 65 523 380 20 
1945 26 580 65 527 587 20 
1946 27061 66 544 330 20 
1947 27 425 65 555 500 20 566 9n 62 
1948 28 393 65 589 695 21 
1949 29 092 66 612 158 21 
1950 9 195 *29 136 66 650 677 22 
1951 9 025 *30 744 *66 *685 324 22 
1952 *8 959 *31 863 *66 «728 309 23 123 1104 65 
1953 "8777 *32 820 *65 *758 201 23 
1954 *8 623 ; *793 002 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE FOR EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand kronor) 


x Source of funds 
Object of expenditure 
Ministry of Education Other Ministries 
Total expenditure* г 991 000 942 000 49 000 
Central administration . 10 000 10 000 — 
Pre-primary and primary education 532 000 532 000 — 
Secondary education > 176 000 176 000 — 
Vocational education . 64 000 45 000 19 000 
Teacher training . 24 000 24 000 — 
Higher education 88 000 76 000 12 000 
Other current expenditure ; 91 000 19 000 18 000 


1. Includes capital expenditure. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 4,977,000. 

Total area: 15,941 square miles; 41,288 square kilometres. 

Population density: 312 per square mile; 121 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census), 14.8; (1954 estimate), 16.0. 


The following analysis deals solely with public education. 
Private education is mentioned only in order to remind 
the reader that compulsory schooling, even when given in 
private schools, is still under the supervision of the public 
authorities, and to afford some idea of the place occupied 
by private schooling in the educational systems of the 
Swiss Confederation. 


HISTORICAL 


The Confederation was built up, in the course of centuries, 
by the voluntary association of already existing com- 
munities. At the time of joining the Confederation, the 
several communities had their own school systems, based 
on their own customs and cultural traditions, and were not 
required to relinquish them in favour of the Central 
Government. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


As a result of these historical circumstances education has 
remained within the jurisdiction of the communities making 
up the Confederation. Each of the 25 cantons and demi- 
cantons, being a small sovereign State within the framework 
of the Federal Constitution, has a school system which is 
in keeping with, and represents an aspect of, its own 
historical development. 

There are therefore 25 cantonal education laws. Although 
these laws pay due regard to the regional, denominational 
and linguistic characteristics of topographically contrasted 
territories, they are one and all inspired by the same basic 
purpose, namely to rear and train the generations who will 
wield the sovereign power in the years to come. Hence it 
is that Swiss education, notwithstanding its extreme out- 
ward diversity, is imbued with spiritual unity to a quite 
remarkable degree. 


Constitutional basis 


The fundamental principles of this federalist system, which 
is in keeping with the structure of the State, are enshrined 
in the Federal Constitution, which contains the following 
clauses as regards primary education (Article 27, para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 4): 

The cantons shall provide primary education, which 
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National income (1955 estimate): 23,080 million francs. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Swiss franc = 0.233 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Swiss National Commission for Unesco in June 
1956. 


must be adequate and placed under the exclusive control 
of the civil authorities. It shall be compulsory and, in the 
public schools, free. 

‘The public schools shall be open to children of all 
religions, and freedom of conscience and belief shall in no 
way be impaired or penalized. 

“The Confederation shall proceed as necessary against 
any canton which fails to comply with these provisions.’ 

Moreover the basic principle of freedom is expressly 
safeguarded by Article 49, paragraphs 1, 2 and 3: 

‘Freedom of conscience and belief shall be inviolable. 

“Мо one can be compelled to belong to a religious 
association, follow religious instruction or perform an act 
of religion, and no one shall suffer any form of penalty on 
account of his or her religious opinions. 

‘Parents or guardians, in accordance with the aforesaid 
principles, shall have discretion as regards the religious 
instruction of the children for whom they are responsible 
until such children have attained 16 completed years of 
age." 

With regard to financial arrangements the Federal 
Constitution stipulates, in Article 210). adopted on 23 No- 
vember 1902: 

*Subventions shall be granted to the cantons in order to 
help them to fulfil their obligations in the field of primary 
education." 

Some of the constitutional provisions applicable through- 
out the territory of the Confederation might, at first sight, 
appear to be unrelated to education, but their effect on it 
is often considerable. For instance, Article 34, paragraph 1 
minimum age of workers) states: 

*The Confederation may enact uniform measures con- 
cerning child labour in factories, maximum working hours 
for adult factory workers, and the protection of workers 
employed in unhealthy and dangerous trades." 

ain, Article 34(b) (legislation on crafts and trades) 
reads: 4 
“The Confederation may legislate on vocational йд 
in industry, crafts and trades, commerce, agriculture an 


housework.’ 

Aims 

Primary education covers the compulsory schooling period, 
which lasts between seven and nine years according to 


canton. It constitutes a whole in conformity with the 
mission assigned to it, viz. to educate all children without 
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distinction and, by methods carefully adapted to their 
development and talents, to prepare them for the activities 
which will enable them to earn their living and perform 
their duties as men and citizens. 

There are no federal regulations with regard to curricula, 
textbooks or examinations. 


Compulsory education 


The law on the minimum age of workers prescribes that no 
one who has not completed his fifteenth year shall be 
employed in a public or private enterprise. This rule does 
not, however, apply to agriculture, forestry, housework or 
to public or public utility establishments concerned with 
the arts, science, education, social welfare or the care of 
the sick. 

Although the law, mainly a protective measure, expressly 
states that the cantonal education laws are not affected and 
provides for a number of exceptions, it has inasmuch as it 
fixes the minimum age for carrying on a gainful occupation 
at 15 completed years, had an effect on the duration of 
compulsory schooling in certain cantons, which have been 
impelled to adapt the apprenticeship system in consequence 
and have revised their legislation so as to make the be- 
ginning of apprenticeship coincide with the end of the 
compulsory schooling period. 

The situation of compulsory education in the cantons 
may be summed up as follows: 

Entrance age 6, duration eight years: Appenzell (Ausser- 
thoden), Basel-Land, Basel-Stadt, Glarus, Saint Gall, 
Schaffhausen, Thurgau, Ziirich. 

Entrance age 6, duration nine years: Berne, Geneva, 
Neuchatel, Ticino. 

Entrance age 7, duration seven years: Schwyz, Uri, Nid- 
walden, Obwalden, Valais (girls), Zug. 

Entrance age 7, duration eight years: Aargau, Fribourg 
(girls), Grisons, Lucerne, Solothurn, Valais (boys). 
$ emee age 7, duration nine years: Fribourg (boys) and 

aud. 

In one canton, Appenzell (Innerrhoden), the entrance 
age is 6 and the duration seven or eight years. 


Swiss Conference of the Heads of Cantonal Departments of 
Education 


The purpose of the Swiss Conference of the Heads of 
Cantonal Departments of Education, which was instituted 
in 1898, is to facilitate personal contacts and to study 
school problems, as well as any educational problems arisi 
simultaneously in all cantons and affecting all Swiss children 
and young people. It has a permanent secretariat and meets 
in ordinary session once a year, in each canton by rotation. 
It meets in extraordinary session whenever circumstances 
require. Its president, for the year, is the head of the edu- 
cation department of the canton in which it is holding its 
ordinary session. 

As there is no federal Ministry of Education, the Con- 
ference acts as a sort of advisory body, and often as an 
intermediary, between the federal administrative services, 
the cultural associations, social institutions of all kinds, 
child welfare associations and the cantonal school authorities. 

Legally, the Conference has no powers of its own. The 
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cantons have not relinquished any of their rights in its 
favour and its decisions are binding on the cantons on] 
to the extent that the latter have voluntarily agreed to apply 
them within their boundaries. Its function, on the other 
hand, is one of conciliation and adjustment; in the welter 
of divergent opinions, it acts as a link or guide through the 
medium of its documentation services and the recommen- 
dations which it puts forward. 

For the study of the problems submitted to it, the 
Conference sets up special committees. Some of these are 
standing bodies which report each year; others are 
appointed ad hoc and lapse as soon as they have presented 
their conclusions. 

Collaboration within the Conference between the heads 
of cantonal education departments on an entirely informal 
basis has very often led to the general application of suc- 
cessful projects without violating the principle of cantonal 
sovereignty. 


Finance 


Apart from a few small amounts accruing from the income 
of special funds, the contributions of certain enterprises, 
School fees and occasional gifts, education at all levels is 
financed wholly by the public authorities. 

The Law of 25 June 1903 regulates the implementation 
of Article 27(a) of the Federal Constitution already men- 
tioned. This law was amended in 1930 and has recently 
been revised for the second time. The new Federal Law of 
19 June 1953 on subventions to public primary schools 
makes more allowance for the difficulties of certain cantons 
due to linguistic and topo raphical conditions. It provides 
for a basic subvention of 4 francs per child from 7 to 
15 years of age. A ‘mountain allowance’ of 8 francs per 
child from 7 to 15 years of age is made to the cantons of 
Uri, Schwyz, Obwalden and Nidwalden, Appenzell (Ausser- 
and Innerrhoden), Grisons, Ticino and Valais. To this is 
added a ‘linguistic allowance’ in the case of two cantons 
Which, for linguistic reasons, are faced with special ex- 
penditure, more particularly on textbooks. This allowance 
amounts to 15 francs per child from 7 to 15 years of age 
in the Ticino (Italian-speaking) and 15 francs per Italian- 
speaking child from 7 to 15 years of age and 30 francs per 
Romansh-speaking child of the same age in the Grisons 
(German-, Italian- and Romansh-speaking zones). 

The cantons must allocate 10 per cent of the basic sub- 
vention to the training and education of the physically or 
mentally handicapped. 


School buildings. The cantons and the communes defray the 
entire cost of school building. The Confederation may make 
а grant towards new or additional building on the sole 
condition that this is intended for vocational training. 


School supplies. Textbooks and other material are usually 
distributed to primary pupils free of charge. In a few 
cantons it is the duty of the parents—with the exception 
of very large families or families in necessitous circum- 
stances—to provide their children with the material they 
need (although, in some cases, textbooks are supplied free). 
In a few cantons school supplies are made available to 
Pupils at half price. In the majority of the cantons, text- 
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books and all other school materials are supplied free of 
charge, not only to primary pupils of compulsory school 
age but also to those in the lower grades in secondary 
schools. 


Free education. The Federal Constitution prescribes that 
primary education in the public schools shall be free of 
charge. It may be said that education in the Swiss public 
schools is free during the whole period of compulsory 


schooling. 


Supervision and control 


The law expressly recognizes the organization, direction 
and supervision of primary schools as a matter of cantonal 
jurisdiction. 


Public education, At the beginning of each school year the 
competent cantonal and local authorities take steps to 
satisfy themselves that all children of compulsory school 
age are attending the public school! or receiving education 
at a private school. They also take such action as may be 
necessary with regard to mentally or physically handi- 
capped children in need of special education. The super- 
vision of education is carried out by a number of inspectors 
who regularly visit the schools and satisfy themselves that 
the lessons are in accordance with the prescribed time-table 
and curriculum. Most of them give instruction and lectures 
designed to complete the teaching staff? professional 
training or initiate them in various techniques and methods 
of work. 

Every school of a certain size is placed under a head- 
master who is responsible for its efficiency. Moreover, in 
most places the primary schools are administered by a local 
education committee, whose members visit the classrooms. 

Another check on education is that afforded by periodical 
examinations (quarterly and annual). Members of the local 
education committees are entitled to attend these exami- 
nations, and in most schools they sit on the board of 
examiners, 


Private education. The cantonal education laws lay down 
that private education must be at least equal in standard 
to public education. Certain cantons have accordingly 
retained the right to inspect private schools. In other 
cantons, a delegation of the education authority attends 
the private school examinations and checks their results. 
In many places the education authority convenes pupils 
receiving private education to examinations held in the 
public schools and can thus ascertain the standard reached. 
The supervision of private education is effected, in these 
different ways, during the entire period of compulsory 
schooling. 


ORGANIZATION 
The diagrams on pages 953, 955 and 957 show the place 


of primary education in the general school system of three 
Swiss cantons in three different linguistic regions: Zürich 


1. Nearly 97 per cent of the children of school age attend publie schools. 


(German-speaking), Neuchatel (French-speaking), and 
Ticino (Italian-speaking). 


Pre-primary schools 


Some local authorities have a semi-infant class of one year’s 
duration (from 6 to 7 years of age). Pre-primary education 
is not compulsory; but as there is an increasing need for 
kindergartens or nursery schools, particularly in the in- 
dustrial centres, the urban communes are coming to regard 
them more and more as an offshoot of the primary school. 


Primary education 


Despite differences of terminology, the broad pattern of 
school organization in all cantons is as follows: 

To begin with, four or five years at the common school 
(école unique) (from 6 or 7 to 11 or 12 years of age). At this 
stage occurs the first choice of roads: the pupil can either 
continue with primary education or enter a lower secondary 
school where he will either receive a wider general education 
or begin the study of languages (classical section) or of 
science (modern section). Whether he is in the primary or 
the lower secondary grade, he must attend school until the 
end of the compulsory school period prescribed by law. 

Side by side with the primary instruction given in the 
upper primary and lower secondary schools the girls receive 
training in domestic science while the boys mostly take 
lessons in manual work. Moreover, the syllabus for the 
terminal year of compulsory education (primary school) is 
usually planned with a pre-apprenticeship slant. 

Except for certain classes in sparsely populated alpine 
regions situated at an average height of 1,600 to 1,800 
metres (5,200-5,900 ft.) and without means of communi- 
cation, the schools are open throughout the year, and the 
teaching staff is continuously occupied, save during the 
summer vacation. 

The duration of the school holidays is fixed by law. They 
vary from 9 to 12 weeks according to canton, The local 
education authorities decide the periods at which they are 
to be taken and in doing so take local circumstances 
(industry, agriculture, urban, rural, mountain, etc.) into 
account. The schools are generally closed for a week or two 
at Easter and Christmas, The other holiday periods are in 
July-August and in September-October. In rural districts 
holidays are made to coincide with the needs of farm work: 
haymaking, cropping, grape-gathering and the autumn 
harvest. 


Special education. The moment that the rule of compulsory 
education became effective, it was seen that pupils who for 
various reasons were unable to keep pace with their school- 
fellows would have to be grouped apart. In most places the 
education authorities arranged for special classes mostly 
under the charge of teachers trained to use the educational 
methods appropriate for retarded children. As soon as each 
age group starts school, every possible effort is made to 
detect children who are likely to require special attention. 
Several cantons have a medico-pedagogical service and 
observation classes for the purpose. The children in question 
usually fall into one of the following categories: (a) Children 
of low intelligence. These are placed in special classes. The 
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latter are of two kinds—those in which the teacher tries to 
make good the gaps in the child’s intelligence so as to enable 
him to resume the ordinary school course, and those where 
the child receives until the end of the compulsory schooling 
period, a special form of instruction geared to an occu; pation 
or trade that will enable him to earn his living. (b) Sick or 
physically handicapped children (the blind, deaf-mutes, 
hard of hearing, epileptics, cripples, stutterers, ete.). These 
children are placed in suitable institutions where they 
receive a training which will enable them to carry ona 
useful occupation. (e) Difficult children whose education 
requires special attention. This category, for which there 
are special institutions, sometimes includes older boys and 
girls in need of re-education. 4 

The public and school authorities have the backing of 
private initiative in their efforts to repair the consequences 
of defects in childhood. ‘Pro Juventute’, ‘Pro Infirmis’, 
and the Association for Aid to Abnormal Children co- 
operate with private institutions, schools of educational 
therapy, doctors, psychologists, and educators. In most of 
the cantons there are homes, educational establishments 
and various other institutions in which children are placed 
either by their parents or by the local government authority 
with the parents’ assent or by decision of the authority 
acting as their guardian. When a canton has no such 
establishment, arrangements are made for a child to be 
placed in an institution in a neighbouring canton. 


Curriculum and methods. The following extracts from the 
laws and regulations of the canton of Geneva stating the 
aims, nature and curriculum of primary education are given 
by way of illustration: 

"The aim of primary education is to ensure the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of schoolchildren. It 


in their later studies and their working life’ (Public Edu- 
cation Law of 6 November 1940, Article 26). 

‘The eighth and ninth year classes are intended for pupils 
who, for imperative reasons, are reaching the end of their 
school life and will be unable to take up secondary studies, 
Their aim is to prepare boys and girls for working life by 
a review of the basic notions acquired at their primary 
school and of special courses: courses in manual traini 
or farming for boys, home economics for girls’ (Loc, cit., 
Article 29). 

‘The aim of the infant school! is to give young children 
an education which will accustom them to communit 
living; it develops their bodies and health, continues their 
sensory training, cultivates their elementary talent for 
self-expression and is the first stage in their apprenticeship 
in the skills required for subsequent intellectual work 
(speaking, reading, writing, arithmetic). The purpose of 
primary school is to achieve the harmonious development 
of the physical, intellectual and moral capacities of the 
child; it gives him a good elementary training in order that 
he may Ls a trade or take up secondary studies. The 
school rounds off the educative action commenced by the 
family with which it collaborates closely” (Primary Edu- 
cation Regulations, 22 July 1936, Regulation 29). 

“Action by the school covers the physical, intellectual 
moral and civic education of children. To bring this about, 
the school endeavours to make use of the children's need 
for activity, their deeper interests and their emotional 
capacities’ (Loc. cit., Regulation 30). 

"Physical education should help to endow the child with 
good health. It should also enable children to acquire 
character forming qualities: self-control, the ability to take 


1. The term école enfantine covers the first and second year of (optional) 


gives them the elementary knowledge which they will need 


nursery school as well as the (compulsory) first year of primary school, 


кл cell Lc TNI ia B le lr RR 


Arbeitslehrerinnenseminar: specialized 
teacher training school for teachers of 
vocational subjects for girls, 

Frauenfachschule: vocational training 
school for women’s occupations. 

Gewerbeschule|gewerbliche F. ortbildungs- 
schule: vocational training school for 
workers in trades and industries, 

Gymnasium: general secondary school 
with courses leading to three types of 
maturitát certificate: Type A—Latin 
and Greek; Type B—Latin and modern 
languages; Type C—mathematies and 
science. 

Handelsschule: ^ vocational secondary 
school of commerce with courses lead- 
ing to certificate or to maturitát exami- 
nations. 

Haushaltungslehrerinnenseminar: spe- 
cialized teacher training school for 
teachers of home economics. 

Haushaltungsschule: vocational training 
school of home economics. 
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hauswirtschafiliche Fortbildungsschule: 
part-time vocational training school of 
home economics. 

höhere Tichterschule: upper secondary 
school for girls with curriculum empha- 
sizing women’s interests, 

kaufmännische Fortbildungsschule: part- 
time vocational training school of 
commerce. 

Kindergarten: pre-primary school. 

Kindergürtnerinnen- und Hortnerinnen- 
seminar: teacher training school for 
women pre-primary teachers. 

Kunstgewerbeschule: vocational training 
school of arts and crafts. 

landwirtschaftliche Fortbildungsschule: 
part-time vocational training school of 
agriculture, 

landwirtschafiliche Schule: vocational 
training school of agriculture. 

Metallarbeiterschule: vocational training 
school for metal-workers, 

Oberseminar: upper course at teacher 
training school. 


Oberstufe der Primarschule: upper grades 
of Primarschule. 

Primarschule: primary school. 
Sekundarschule: lower general secondary 
school. - 
soziale Frauenschule: vocational training 

school preparing girls for careers in 
social welfare. 
Technikum: vocational training school for 
engineering, building and related trades. 
Textilfachschule: ^ vocational training 
school for textile industry. 
Unterseminar: lower course at teacher 
training school. , 
Winterkurse: winter courses of vocational 
training in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
A. University of Ziirich, Federal Institute 


of Technology, and specialized insti- 
tutes, 
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CANTON OF ZURICH 
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decisions, energy, courage, the spirit of discipline and 
collaboration . . .' (Loc. cit., Regulation 31). 

“The purpose of intellectual education is to awaken in 
children intellectual curiosity and the taste for study, 
inculcate good methods for doing individual work, help 
them to.acquire the rudiments of knowledge, train their 
judgement and develop their memory? (Loc. cit., Regu- 
lation 32). 

“The purpose of moral education is to form the character 
of children by awakening their conscience, by developing 
their good tendencies and combating their faults, by making 
them realize the advantage of having an ideal in life* 
(Loc. cit., Regulation 33). 

‘The purpose of civic education is to acquaint children 
with our national institutions and teach them respect for 
the principles of democracy, to prepare future citizens for 
the performance of their duties and the exercise of their rights, 


to instil into them thelove of country and the spirit of mutual 
understanding and fellowship which should prevail among 
citizens and among the peoples’ (Loc. cit., Regulation 34). 

As regards methods, the instructions of the canton of 
Geneva specify that education is based on sensory training, 
play, manual activity, and intellectual work. In all these 
activities the pupil must observe, experiment, think and 
reason. The pupil’s work and exercises must be keyed to 
his age and mental development. In the nursery school and 
the lower and intermediate sections of the primary school 
the lessons must be geared to the child’s home life and 
background. In the intermediate, and especially in the 
upper section, the teacher, while applying the general 
principles indicated above, must present the subjects of 
lessons systematically and accustom the children to abstract 
ideas. 

Model weekly time-tables are given below: 


CANTON OF VAUD 
(40 weeks of class work per annum, 11,040 hours class work for the nine years of compulsory schooling) 


Lower section Intermediate section Upper section 
3-grade classes Rural districts Rural districts’ Summer Rural 
Subject. E Ошоо, Towns Towns districts’ 
Summer Winter — “lasses Summer Winter mixed separate Winter 
|a ee ee heer Суз М. O Sp. М. RM P. м P, 
Biblical histo: . T Š ° + a2 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 1 1 і + i 4 1 1 
Tench . . * $ м š y: 6 8 8 8 717° 10 9p 9 w п 9 10 9 9 8 6$ 54 10 9 
Arithmetic, geometry, 
book-keeping : 4 3 4 3 4 3 6 4 6 4 6 5 6 4 5$ 4 4 34 64 4 
Object lessons or science 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 1 Pig? o 1 2 2 
Geography . 5 ; li 1 2 2 ddp] 2 2 ц 13 2 2 2 2 lp. dy od 1 2 2 
History > x 4 —„ — =— СИЕ mex 1 1 1 1 1 1 I dp di dp d 1 l} 1 
Civics 235 = ties Slag 4-14 4 
Handwriting B s n à 1 1 2 1 2 1 T 1 1 1 ly 1 1 1 i $ — — 1 1 
Drawing and manual training . l} 1 2 1 J цз 14 2 1 3 1 24 2 2 1 1 ; 3 ly 
Singing . и A, dou Ho dà d Ho Ho d + N H 
Gymnastics 3 24 3 2 3 2$ 3 24 3 24 3 4 3 24 3 2$ 1 1 3 2} 
Needlework 3 4 4 5 5 6 5 5 3 6 
Total (hours) 8 h ç D 2a) 22,527 27 726" 26 82 32 28 28 33 33 32 32. 28 28 18 18 33- 33 
A A A о o иы A 3 O E 


N.B. The weekly time-table of the terminal class (a vocational guidance 
class which is intended to act as a link between school and apprentice- 
ship) includes: French, 7 hours; mathematics, 5 hours; applied science, 


2 hours; civics, 4 hours; drawing, 3 hours; gymnastics, 2 hours; manual 
training, 8 hours; knowledge of trades, 1 hour. 


— eee 


cours professionnels d'apprentissage: part- 
time vocational training schools for 
apprentices. 

école d'agriculture: vocational training 
school of agriculture. 

école de commerce: vocational secondary 
school of commerce offering a certificate 
course (3 years), a diploma course (4 
years), and a course for the commercial 
maturité certificate (4 years) which 
admits to higher commercial education. 

école secondaire: lower general secondary 
school with section classique, comprising 
obligatory study of Latin, and Greek as 
an option; and section moderne without 
Latin or Greek. 
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école de travaux féminins: vocational train- 
ing school of home economics. 
gymnase: upper general secondary school 
organized in three sections, 
section littéraire emphasizing classical 
and literary studies, 
section scientifique, emphasizing scien- 
tific studies, and 
section pédagogique, preparing for pro- 
fessional training as a teacher. 
The gymnase prepares students for 
three types of maturité certificate lead- 
ing to higher education (Type A—Latin 
and Greek; Type B—Latin and modern 
languages; Type C—mathematics and 
science). 


section classique: see école secondaire. 

section littéraire: see gymnase. 

section moderne: see école secondaire. 

section pédagogique: see gymnase. 

section scientifique: see gymnase. 

technicum: vocational secondary school of 
industrial arts, a section for the training 
of technicians, a section for the training 
of skilled workers, and an art school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University of Neuchátel and various 
specialized institutes. 


SWITZERLAND 
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Ecole d'agriculture 


CANTON OF NEUCHÁTEL 
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CANTON OF ZURICH 


(40 weeks of class work per annum, about 9,320 hours class work for the eight years of compulsory schooling) 


Titi eerie a. ON ir ee ar Xe SE a е xw 7———————3 
Terminal class 


Subject 4th to 6th 7th and 8th LIU 
M. 
Ist 2nd 3rd E = ex = F. 
Religious instructi: 2 2 2 2 2 12 22 12 12 
pon g X 1 16 6-9 7-9 8-9 5-6 5 6 5-6 5-6 5-6 
French E Tz Де. 870 m 
Arithmetic . . . 5- 
Arithmetic and geometry — — — 5-7 5 6-8 5-6 — 3 
Handwriting . . ` E 1-2 1-2 2 2 1-2 1 1-2 1 
Singing DA) ES 13 1-2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Gymnastics $ 2 2 2 2-3 2 2-3 2 2 2 
Drawing ты =: t E 2-3 2 24 2 2 12 
Science. , LI e — 2 2 2-3 2 
Geography y — — — 4-6 4-6 2 2 2 2 
story а Д у — — o 2 2 ч de - 
Geometry and draughtsmanshi, — — — — = I = 
Core e aay NE E US - "V 1 
Manual training and home economics — — — — — — 4-6 A 4 
1 


Teaching staff. Future primary teachers are trained in one 
of the two following ways: (a) They attend a teacher 
training school (training centre) for four or five years and 
undergo a course of general education as well as a pro- 
(b) They attend a gymnasium 
providing a general education. 
they train for their pro- 
fessional career by following university courses, studying 
of practical work in the 


fessional training course. 
реа secondary school) 
fter obtaining the baccalauréat, 


on their own and doing tours 
classroom. 


Physical training instructors follow special courses 
organized by the Federal Polytechnic and the Federal 
ool of Gymnastics and Sport at Macolin (near Bienne). 
Women domestic science teachers train at domestic 
while teachers of singing 
institutions and generally 
do a tour of practical work in the classroom. Many of these 
specialized teachers first obtain the primary teacher’s 
certificate and then specialize in a subject of their choice. 


Se 


science teacher training schools, 
and drawing attend specialized 


casa dei bambini: pre-primary school. 

corsi di economia domestica: vocational 
training school of home economics. 

corsi di tirocinio agricolo: vocational train- 
ing school of agriculture, 

corsi per apprendisti di commercio: voca- 
tional training school of commerce. 

ginnasio inferiore: lower general secondary 
school. 

ginnasio e liceo; upper general secondary 
school comprising a literary side leading 
to the maturity certificate of Type A 
(Latin and Greek), and Type B (Latin 
and modern languages), and a science 
side leading to the maturity certificate 
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in each canton. 


Total (compulsory hours) . . . . 1 18-22 24-30 2830 2133 31-33 31-34 3134 
1. Optional, 


The status of teachers is governed by laws and regulations 


The appointments procedure varies from canton to 
canton. Appointments may be made by the local education 
committee, subject to confirmation by the higher cantonal 
authority, or, it may be, by the cantonal education author- 
ity on the proposal of the local education authority or of 
the authority in direct control of the school. There 
the method of election by popular vote, in which case the 


is also 


teacher serves for a specified term and then has to be re- 


GLOSSARY 
of Type C (mathematics and natural 
science). 
scuola di amministrazione: vocational 


secondary school linked with the 
scuola cantonale di commercio and pre- 
paring for administrative careers, 

scuola d'arti e mestieri: vocational training 
school of arts and trades. 

scuola di avviamento professionale: classes 
providing transition from primary 
School to apprenticeship courses and 
vocational training. 

scuola cantonale di agricoltura: vocational 
secondary school for agriculture and 
the dairying industry. 


elected. The general practice is to make appointments for 
an indefinite period, the conditions as to 
termination of contract and, if need be, 
laid down by law. 

Salaries, too, vary considerably. Except in Geneva, 
women teachers receive a lower salary than men. The 
starting salary is paid over a period of three to six years; 
it then rises by regular increments over a period varying 
from 10 to 15 years before reaching the maximum. A special 


resignation, 


dismissal, being 


scuola cantonale di commercio: vocational 
secondary school of commerce offering 
a diploma course (3 years) and a 
maturity certificate course (4 years). 

scuola elementare: primary school divided 
into lower (di grado inferiore) and upper 
(di grado superiore) cycles. 

scuola magistrale: teacher training school. 

scuola normale de economia domestica: 
special teacher training school for 
teachers of home economics and wo- 
men's trades, 

scuola tecnica cantonale superiore: voca- 
tional training school for civil engi- 
neering, building and related trades. 
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CANTON OF GENEVA 


(39 weeks of class work per annum, 7,920 hours for the eight years of 
compulsory schooling) 


CANTON OF LUCERNE 


(40 weeks of class work per annum, 9,080 hours class work for the eight 
years of compulsory schooling) 


Years 
Subject cea: еш ршщ йк 
M. F. M.F. М.Е. М.Е. M. F. Religion 3 3 3 3 3 5 
German . | 12 10 10-12 в 3 "MÀ 
French . 12 11 10} 103 10 Arithmetic, geometry 5 5 5-6 6 6 6 
Arithmetic 5 5 4 5 5 Science A t e £ = 08 3 5 5 
Geometry . — = 1 = == Handwriting — 2 1-2 T 1 1 
Handwriting . . . ¿| 1 1 T EESTI 1 т д Ре lh 2 29 
Geography TUM S 1 2 2 2 2 Singing. . £ 2 2 2 2 2 
History. es е = 1 1 2 13 Gymnastics . 2 2 2 2 $ 2 
C v a e Frese] Sa: p "i "i 1 Free time . = = = G 6) 4 
ene rM vs E si 2 13 14 1 1 Total (compulsory hours) 23 24 24 27 29 29 
Drawing ;. . | 2 2 2 2 2 
Manual training or £ 1 " "p. 
: AST A 25 N.B. The weekly time-table for the eighth Year consists of: religion and 
rune ded activities, is 28 3 H 3 H 3 Y 3 H 3 ethics, 2 hours; German, 6 hours (boys) and 5 hours (girls); foreign 
Evans nr eurhythmics оз теа 24 4 2 4 2h 4 2 language, 4 hours; arithmetic, 4 hours; book-keeping, 1 hour; history 


Total (45-minute lessons). 


N.B. The first year of primary school corresponds to the top class in 
infant school, and there is no definite time-table for lessons in this class, 
The school week consists of 18 45-minute lessons for boys and for girls. 


CANTON OF GENEVA (continued) 


a Os. 
9th year 


8th year 
sabe x 1 - xx 
M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. M. F. 
UPC s aeri unie 6 634 617 635 64 3 б 
Arithmetic d | ape 4 343 344 3 3 34 3 34 
Geometry v hr Ке, ФЕ Peewee. p P í — 
Geography ` 1414441414 
History T 1111 414141 11 H 
Civies Scu ue PU en lel d$ 1 l Y 
Elementary science and ethics, 
practical knowledge, 
guidance eis ав Ж IO ШЕ ЕГИ ГЕ 
German V 2 OM S'NS aa Wr 3 qim m 
Drawing A дно 2 nsu 
ШИ УА E IS ТЕАТ 2 1 21 
Music. . <Ç » e — LEM MS. — 3 = 1 
Manual training a 6 gus 
Special courses , = ca eee 
i ey aan — 4 —8 — A — g 
Ironing, laundry work 1 2 2 1 2 
Cuoking haw COT ы; 3 3 2 3 3 
Gymnasties e . . < $-2. 32 4 3 90 0 
Total (45-minute lessons) 30 32 30 34 31 32 30 32 30 34 


N.B. The ninth year in rural classes is identical with the eighth year 
time-table. 


1. Class A: for pupils promoted from the ordinary seventh class, who 
generally intend to take up commercial occupations, These classes 
also admit pupils who wish to enter the Collége Moderne the following 


year. 
2. Class B: for pupils who, speaking generally, intend to take up oc- 
cupations as craftsmen or in industry, 


feature of this system is the attainment of the maximum 
salary at an age between 35 and 40. Approximately 50 per 
cent of all Swiss teachers are in receipt of the maximum 
salary. 
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and civics, 2 hours (boys) and 1 hour (girls); geography, 2 hours (boys) 
and 1 hour (girls); natural science, 2 hours; handwriting and steno- 
graphy, 1 hour; drawing, 2 hours; physical education, 3 hours (boys) 
and 2 hours (girls); singing and music, Í hour; geometry, 2 hours (boys); 
manual training, 2 hours (boys); needlework and domestic science, 
7 hours (girls), 

1. In the first three classes, drawing is linked to the teaching of the 

maternal language, 


Salaries are usually paid by the communes and the 
Cantonal Government, the proportion payable by each 
being fixed by law. In some cantons the communal schools 
paye by the communes and the cantonal schools 
by the Cantonal Government. The latter, however, sub- 
sidizes any communes unable to make satisfactory provision 
for the compulsory education required by law. 

Salaries are mostly fixed by law, and the communes are 
free to add an allowance. In some rural localities mainly in 
mountainous districts, the communes make an allowance 
in kind—housing, firewood, etc.—over and above the 
teacher's salary, 

In some cantons salaries are supplemented by cost-of- 
living and family allowances, but the general tendency is 
to incorporate the cost-of-living allowance in the salary. 
Moreover, owing to shortage of staff, the authorities are 
engaged upon measures for enhancing the position of 
teachers by an increase of salaries whenever the circum- 
stances warrant it. 

Lastly, except in areas where special regulations have 
been introduced for the replacement of teachers on sick 
leave and for superannuation, the cantons have established 
funds for these purposes. 


Welfare services 


Physical training and sports. The Army Law of 12 April 
1907 (Articles 102-4) lays down that boys must be taught 
gymnastics during the whole compulsory schooling period. 
The federal authorities recommend that the cantons make 
gymnastics compulsory for girls as well. There is a special 
federal gymnastics and sports commission for matters 
connected with physical training. 


SWITZERLAND 


School canteens. In most towns there are school canteens. 
In the rural areas school meals are provided for children 
who are unable to go home for the midday meal because 
they live too far away or the weather is too bad. In many 
places hot milk or chocolate is distributed, usually half way 
through the morning and almost invariably in the cold 
season. Tonics are often provided for delicate children who 
do not receive them at home. 


Medical services. Medical supervision is exercised in all 
schools, either by school doctors or by local physicians. 
Under the Federal Law of 13 June 1928 on the prevention 
of tuberculosis, school children undergo medical inspection 
on enrolment and subsequently at regular intervals. Suspect 


cases are subjected to special tests or receive appropriate 
treatment. The school doctor is responsible for the appli- 
cation of health measures. In thickly populated areas he 
may he assisted by women welfare workers. 

There is a growing tendency to supplement the school 
medical service with a school dental service. When there 
are not enough pupils to justify a dental surgery, the 
children are examined and treated by a dentist appointed 
by the cantonal educational authority; in this case the 
pupils go to the dentist’s own surgery at regular fixed 
intervals. In certain isolated areas where there is no dentist 
pupils are taken in groups to the nearest dental surgery. 
The canton of Valais has acquired a specially equipped 
motor car which serves as a mobile dental surgery. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Switzerland. Federal Bureau of Statistics, Annuaire 
statistique de la Suisse, 1954. Returns to Unesco question- 
naires. 


Statistical summary, 1951-53. The data, which refer to 
public schools only, are incomplete for this period. As a 
rule, school statistics of the cantons are not combined for 
the country as a whole for each year, so that information 
is not available for successive years. 

The total enrolment in all public educational institutions 
cannot be stated, as data concerning the teacher training 
colleges and several vocational schools are not known. In 
1953/54 the proportion of female students in primary 
Schools was 49 per cent; in general secondary schools, about 
45 per cent; and in institutions of higher education, 14 per 
cent. 

Compared with 1951, enrolment in the primary and 
general secondary schools showed an increase but, in the 
institutions of higher education, there was a small decrease. 


(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows data concerning 
public primary schools since 1930 (including classes for 


special education). It may be noted that enrolment in- 
creased between 1930 and 1932, then gradually decreased 
until 1946, since when the data available show an increase 
again. The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating 
the average enrolment to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, shows little change, remaining around 70. 
This ratio would be higher, but for the fact that many 
pupils leave the primary level after 4 or 5 years to enter 
the lower secondary schools. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio was highest in 1931 and 1932 when it was 36, had 
declined to 31 between 1946 and 1948, and increased 
slightly until in 1953 it was 34. The proportion of women 
was fairly constant during the whole period. From 40 per 
cent in 1930, it decreased to 37 per cent in 1944 and rose 
to 40 per cent again in the last years. 


Expenditure on education. The total public expenditure on 
education is not known. The contribution made by the 
Federal Government in 1954 was approximately 34.8 million 
Swiss francs, of which about 4.2 million were for primary 
education; 17 million for vocational education; 10.8 million 
for the Federal Institute of Technology and 2.8 million for 


capital expenditure. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-53 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution institutions a тт ER Palm 
Pri 
CON 1953/54 2.0. | вам 19728 | 511405 — 252125 
1952/53 ore a ... qon E. 
М 5 1951/52 m *18 093 19 338 410 057 231 954 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools . . . . . . . , , 1953/54 ST 22 802 2631 59 344 29 442 
Public junior high schools . . . . . . . . . 1953/54 132 *980 *116 26 133 11151 
Public senior high schools... . . . . . . 1953/54 91 21208 2174 13 128 4285 
Жеш, y sc o o m м 1953/54 ... 24 990 2921 98 605 44 878 
s 1952/53 Ge fée 0) с КЕ, 
А Dae as 1951/52 E *4 809 *918 92 183 42 291 
Vocational 
Public commercial schools . =. . . . . . , , 1953/54 42 ^88 7 867 
Public technical schools ^ repete e MER || ered cent ely 1953/54 6 ... ree 
Public workshops for apprentices and professional training schools 1953/54 30 
Public agricultural schools . ^. . . . . , . А 1953/54 40 
Public apprentice schools... . . зш . . . . 0; 1953/54 *340 sre уку Без бй 
Total * hd OP IE ERS UNTEN 1953/54 42 2416 8 7867 3547 
р PN rox aet Dine РОИ sel Cd 1952/53 ee n ase Hw ens 
ns 4 К лбҗ о ers D olla Lala (or. 1951/52 35 2340 246 7 222 3179 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools (seminaries). аа. 1953/54 20 
Public teacher training schools, first degree... 1953/54 6 wart 
A TA [RR ame TI DI дй ag 1953/54 26 P 
poss Mahe: sh h Tul sal 3495 DAN pe 1952/53 26 T 
more Pr Sis bL RU: yn? ы, сз» 1951/52 de 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training colleges 
ate sist: duel АЙЫ c Bow da 1953/54 5 .. .. .. 
Uer ТҮ Wiese w Cah oti al nt. ros AL. Us. 4 1952/53 5 . 
(Sie Sab Peat da M PIU ii ada 1951/52 He 
General and technical 
Masu Es Teen Unmute Dolci aA eise Шр d 1953/54 44 2 063 
Institute of Technology’) 15 1 200 1 i ett 1953/4 1 à p» = E 646 95 
School of Commerce ^. . | | l l l1 I suu 1953/54 1 16 — 521 12 
Faculty of Theology |. . | | | tlh iu EE vit 1953/54 1 12 69 T 
Reo a gula тайый Sar sania d cl 1953/54 10 1723 i 15 680 2170 
e ks iets ЖЕ, CGO A Beet BOM 7 1952/53 10 1 689 15 722 2 052 
ТИРУ 1951/52 10 1 665 16 101 2 060 
Special 
Classes for handicapped and backward children in public schools 
LAA aN T E ES ЗЕ У to ашыл; 1953/54 LY «t 6 645 2644 
fa AN PA ДЫ d cns Et age, 1952/53 YE Be E 
ET ERN eaters ie S eso t AMAT EO Sa OA 1951/52 AY 6 274 2754 
Note. The above table refers to public schools only. There were over 2. Not i i i i l 
е : N - - Not including part-time teachers (in all general secondary schools, 
Pt Aim In private primary and 18,000 in general secondary schools there were 1,040 part-time teachers in 1953/54). 54, 
£ Het oe Su eed teachers, who numbered 152 in 1953/54. 
1. Including female teachers of needlework and а ic sei 3j = Pcs i 
2 in 1953/54 3,620) md thers and med сачы xd 5. Data relating to public commercial schools only. 
aaa Not including part-time teachers, who numbered 1,175 in 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic PRIMARY SCHOOLS ONLY 


pomum ST ae ee Ia ee ae 
Teachers? 
Pi 1 i 
Year Schools PR iim vu child population rs 
ot Per cent female Per teacher (thousands) паузе 8) тна 
1930 Sd 13 368 40 471 108 
1931 Por 13 304 40 474 698 36 
1932 d 13 368 40 479 882 36 ат 
1933 oe 13 600 40 479 622 35 Бы w 
1934 sf 13574 40 476 758 35 
1935 rn 13 654 40 416 
1936 i 13 656 40 470938 A 
1937 SN 13 620 40 464 407 34 465 
1938 n 13 572 39 460 222 34 e Y 
1939 iUe 13 559 39 455 561 34 
1940 Lar 13 529 39 2 
1941 13 487 38 441 098 33 
3 433 38 443 167 

1943 on 13 430 38 440 813 33 sia ih 9 
1944 E 13 395 31 438 531 33 
1945 Из 13 539 38 431 132 
1946 t. 13 692 38 430 332 n 

м M 8 430 720 31 
1948 i 14 136 39 434 498 31 k: S d^ 
1949 EY ү 23 w h 
1950 r^ т, R T 
1951 ue 14 416 40 416 331 E: 
1953 Pa TET % ET E | ba =: d 

A —À Á —»——»—À———————————————————— 


1. Includes data concerning classes for special education. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,856,000. 

Total area: 70,014 square miles; 181,337 square kilometres. 
Population density: 55 per square mile; 21 per square kilometre. 
National income (1953 estimate): 1,410 million Syrian pounds. 


HISTORICAL 


The Republic of Syria comprises the former Ottoman 
Wilayets of Aleppo and Syria and the districts of Deir 
ez-Zor and Latakia. Up to the outbreak of the first world 
war the pattern followed in the schools was based on the 
Ottoman system and Turkish was the medium of instruction 
in public schools. At the close of the war an Arab Govern- 
ment was established for a brief period, during which time 
the medium of instruction was changed to Arabic, certain 


SYRIA’ 


Official exchange rate: 1 Syrian pound = 0.46 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in April 1957. 


modifications introduced into the school ladder and an 
Academy of Arabic founded in Damascus. 

From 1920 to 1941 the country was a mandated territory 
under French administration and the French system of 
education was applied with little adaptation. French 


1. The founding of the United Arab Republic, 1 February 1958, has not 
invalidated the texts on Egyptian and Syrian education. The reader 
is reminded that the order in which the national chapters is presented 
reflects the political status of the world in mid-1957, (See Introduction, 


page 11.) 
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private schools were encouraged and their numbers 
increased over the years. In 1924 the Syrian University was 
founded although the faculties of law and medicine had 
existed previously. 

On Syria’s accession to independence in January 1944 
an educational law, No. 121, was passed which reorganized 
and unified the system for the whole country. Until then 
the districts of Jabal al-Alawiyin and Jabal al-Duruz each 
had a system of its own distinct from the rest of the country. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Article 21 of the revised Constitution adopted in 1953 
proclaims that every citizen has the right to education and 
that ‘elementary education is compulsory and is to have 
a unified programme; it is free in public schools. . . . Private 
primary schools are to follow the syllabus prescribed by 
the Government and may teach additional subjects in 
accordance with the provisions of the law. . . . The State 
shall give budgetary priority for the expansion of ele- 
mentary, vocational and rural education in order to achieve 
equality among citizens and to base the national revival 
on sound foundations facilitating the utilization of the 
country’s resources’, 

The same article also defines the aim of education as 
Беш “the creation of a generation strong in body and 
mind, believing in God, equipped with knowledge and the 
higher moral qualities, aware of its Arab heritage and its 
rights and responsibilities, working in the interests of the 
public and possessing a spirit of co-operation and brother- 


hood among all fellow citizens’. It also prohibits any 
instruction inconsistent with this proclaimed aim. Article ] 
of the Education Law of 1944 carried the same definition 
of the aim of education. The provision for compulsory 
education is limited to the elementary school which forms 
the first four years of the primary level. In some instances, 
especially in rural areas, four-year elementary schools exist, 
but their extension to five-year complete primary estab. 
lishments is rapidly taking place. Because of the inability 
to provide school space for all primary school age children, no 
legal provisions have yet been enacted. Administrative 
measures are however taken to ensure full attendance of 
enrolled pupils. 

It is mainly in the rural areas that there is a shortage 
of school space, the main reason being the impracticability 
of establishing consolidated schools due to the dispersion 
of the villages. One-teacher schools are to be found 
especially in the frontier districts, 

The responsibility for education rests with the Ministry 
of Education. The darin on page 963 shows the structure 
of the central Ministry and its relationship to the district 
educational authorities. 

Public education is financed by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation whose allocations are derived from the national 
budget. In addition, a special tax is levied to provide funds 
to assist in the construction of school buildings both in the 
towns and the villages. 

Education in public schools is free though pupils are 
expected to procure their own books. Poor children have 
their books distributed free by the Ministry. A collection 
is made from each pupil towards his school co-operative; 
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GLOSSARY 
1. Wazir al-ma‘arif: Minister of Edu- 19. al-Ta'lim al-ibtida'i: Primary edu- 34. al-Abniyah al-madrasiyah: School 
cation, cation. buildings, 
2. Mudiriyat al-athar al-'ámmah: Direc- 20. al- Ta'lim al-rifi: Rural education, 35. al-Ta‘lim al-mihani: Vocational edu- 
torate of Public Antiquities. 21. al-Hai'ah al-taftishiyah: Inspection. cation, 


3. Maktab al-wizürah: Office of the 
Ministry. 


- Mufatishü al-tarbiyah al-badaniyah: 


Inspectors of physical training. 


36. 


al-Ta'lif  wal-tarjamah  wal-nashr: 
Translation and publications. 


4. Al-majma‘ al-'arabi: Academy of 23. Mufatishü al-ta'lim al-khás: Inspec- 31. al-Maktabah: Library. 
Arabic. cr tors of private education. 38. al-Nashr: Publications (other than 36 
5. Ri аза! al-jami‘ah: The University. 24. al-Mufatish al-idári: Administrative above, 39 and 40 below). 
6. al-Kulliyàt: Faculties. Inspector. 39. al-Kutub al-madrasiyah: School text- 
Ta al: Lajnah al-thakajiyah: Cultural Com- 25. Hera: al-ta “lim al-thánawi: In- books. 1 
mittee. — spectors of secondary education. 40. Majallat al-mu'allim al-‘arabi: Journal 
8. Majlis ta'adul al-shahadat: Council 26. Mufatishü alta lim. а-та In- of the Arab Teacher. 
for Equivalences (of degrees). z spectors of primary education. 41. al-Sinima: School films. 
9. Majlis mudiri al-ma'árif: Council of 27. al-Imtihanat wal-iligà': Examinations 42. al-Tarbiyah al-badaniyah: Physical 
Directors of Education. and statistics. education. 
10. Majlis al-ma‘arif: Education Council. 28. Lajnat al-tarbiyah wal-ta‘lim: Edu- 43. Ri'àsat al-muhásabah: Accounts. 
11. al-Amin al-'àm: Secretary-General. cation Committee (Advisory com- 44. Mudirü al-ma‘arif fil-muhafazat: Dis- 
12. нш al-khas: Office of the mittee on technical matters), trict Director of Education. 
18 пена сона Eisen 29. al-Tarjamah wal-ta'lif: Translation 45. Dawawin al-idárah wal-muhásabah: 
Я e абран akafiyah wal-bi that: and preparation of manuscripts. Offices of administration and finance. 
i ER sl 006 апі scholarships, 30. al-Manahej: Curriculum. 46. Mufatishi al-tarbiyah al-badaniyah: 
TE ШЧ ч lim al-khàs: Private education. 31. al-Mabaheth al-fanniyah: Technical Inspectors of physical training. 
:abShw'ün  al-idariyah: Administra- research. 41. Mufatishü al-ta‘lim al-khas: Inspec- 
16 Milia азы j 32. al-Sihha al-madrasiyah: School hy- tors of private education. 
2 Мез al-isti'lamat: Information 33 ae ^ 48. Mufatisha al-ta‘lim al-ibtida'i: In- 
ое. Si y . al-Ta'lim al-thànawi: Seconda edu- spectors rim: education. 
17. D@irat al-awrak: Registry. cation, di 49. заа аан wal-khágah: 


18. Dë'irat al-datiyah: Personnel Section. 
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Public and private schools. 
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contributions vary from £0.5 to £5 per annum according 
to the wealth of the pupil’s family. Poor children are 
exempted. The funds collected by the school co-operative 
are used to purchase books for the school library, some 
equipment and, in certain cases, clothing for the needy 
children. E 

Private schools receive each year a lump sum contri- 
bution which is calculated on the basis of the size of the 
school, its standard, the number of teachers employed and 
the size of the fee collected from the pupils. All private 
schools, except those for handicapped children and which 
are assisted fully by the Ministry, charge fees. In addition 
the Ministry often provides assistance in the form of 
teachers whose salaries are paid by the education authority. 

All schools, both private and public, are supervised by 
the inspectors of the Ministry of Education who are 
technically responsible to the Director of School Inspection. 
The Director of School Inspection is nominated by and 
technically responsible to the National Bureau of Inspection. 

In the districts, the inspectors are administratively 
responsible to their Directors of Education of whom there 
are nine. Each inspector submits a half-yearly report which 
is transmitted through the Director of Education to the 
central authority. There are altogether 65 inspectors in 
charge of primary education. 

There are special facilities in the country for the training 
of inspectors. Appointments to the post of inspector of 
primary education are only made from among candidates 
who have completed 15 years in the teaching profession 
and who hold a teacher's diploma. Should a candidate 
possess higher educational qualifications, the 15 years 
service requirement may he decreased. Inspectors are often 
sent abroad for specialized training. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 965 shows the school articulation 
pattern, 

Very few of the pre-primary schools are public, they are 
almost all privately managed. These establishments usually 


cater for children between the ages of 4 and 6 years, Ad. 
mission to the primary school is not dependent upon a 
child having passed through a pre-primary school, 

Primary education covers a period of five years both in 
urban and rural areas. In accordance with the Provisions 
of the Constitution, only the first four years are compulsory, 
In addition to the urban type of primary school, there are 
rural schools, orphanages, elementary schools—covering the 
first four years of the primary school—and a special board. 
ing school for Bedouin children. 

The curricula in all these schools are almost identical 
being only slightly biased to make allowances for the 
particular background and environment of the children, 
Rural schools, for instance, teach theoretical and practical 
agriculture and dairy farming. The weekly time-table of an 
urban primary school is as follows: 


Subject — _——.——— 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 
Koran and religion . 4 4 4 3 3 
Arabic Pie Rs 13 13 9 8 8 
Arithmetic Б 5 5 5 5 5 
Science and hygiene 4 4 4 4 4 
History |. ўв — — 2 2 2 
Geography — — 2 2 2 
Civics . o = — 2 2 
Writing . . . . im 2 2 2 2 
Drawing and handicrafts , 3 2 2 2 2 
Physical training and singing 3 2 2 2 2 
Free activity . . . . 2 2 тту 2 
Total periods per week + Á 34 34 34 34 34 


Promotion from one grade to another is based on the 
pupil’s performance; an average is taken of the aggregate 
mark of written and oral tests held throughout the year 
and this is considered along with the results of the mid-year 
examinations. A total pass mark of 50 per cent in each 
subject is required for promotion to the next grade. How- 
ever, an opportunity is given for pupils to make a second 


eee 


awwaliyah: incomplete primary school, 

dar al-mu‘allimin: teacher training school 
with courses at upper secondary and 
Post-secondary level. 

dar al-mu‘allimin al-rifiyah: rural teacher 
training school. 

ibtid@iyah: primary school. 

i'dádiyah adabi: literary course at upper 
general secondary school. 

i'dádiyah baitariyah: upper secondary 
vocational school of veterinary science, 

i'dádiyah “Иті: science course at upper 
general secondary school. 

idadiyah siná“iyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of industries. 

i'dádiyah zirà “iyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of agriculture. 
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madrasah rifiyah: rural primary school, 

madrasah tijüriyah: upper vocational 
secondary school of commerce. 

madrasat al-'ashá'er: residential primary 
school for children from nomadic tribes. 

madrasat al-hadanah: pre-primary school, 

madrasat al-mumarridat: vocational train- 
ing school of nursing. 

maitam: residential primary school for 
orphans. 

mutawassitah: lower general secondary 
school. 

mutawassitah baitariyah: lower vocational 
secondary schools of veterinary science. 

mutawassitah mihaniyah: lower vocational 
secondary school. 


zira'iyah mutawassitah: lower vocational 


secondary school of agriculture. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


eU momo > 


. Faculty of Law. 

. Faculty of Arts. 

„ College of Education. 

. Faculty of science. 

- Faculty of dentistry. 

- Faculty of pharmacy. 

- Faculty of medicine. 

. Faculty of engineering. 
College of Mohammedan Law. 
Higher institute of education. 


SYRIA 


Ibridá'iyah 


Madrasat 


Dar al-mu‘allimin 


I‘dadiyah sina'iyah 


Maitam 


Mutawassitah zirá'iyah — l'dàdiyah zira‘iyah 


Mutawassitah baitariyah I'dadiyah baitariyah 
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attempt during the year should they fail the first time. 
Pupils who successfully complete the fifth year are entitled 
to sit for the public primary school leaving certificate. 

Records are kept of school children and reports forwarded 
to their parents twice a year. í 

Primary school teachers are reeruited from among 
students who have successfully completed their training 
in a teachers’ college. The training period is three years 
for schools of the urban type and two years for rural schools. 
Trainees enrol only after passing the brevet or the lower 
secondary school leaving certificate. Pupils who have com- 
pleted their full secondary schooling can enrol for one year 
and receive a teacher’s diploma which entitles them to teach 
in primary schools. In order to make the teaching pro- 
fession more attractive, emoluments are offered to trainees 
and no charge is made for instruction and lodging in 
boarding establishments. Day students receive an allow- 
ance for food and lodging of £1.75 a day plus a flat rate 
payment of £25 per month. 

Head teachers are selected from more promising members 
of the teaching staff, with a number of years of service to 
their credit. As a temporary measure to meet the present 
shortage of teachers, pupils who complete their secondary 
schooling may be appointed as ‘sub-teachers’ but they have 
no professional status until they pass a teacher's certificate; 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there was a total of almost 419,000 students (nt including 
some 2,500 adults attending part-time schoo| s) enrolled in 
educational institutions of all levels. This represented about 
11 per cent of the total population. Some 349,000, or 83 per 
cent of the school-going population were pupils in public 
and private primary schools and kindergartens. out 
16 per cent were in secondary schools (including general, 
vocational and teacher training); and the remaining 1 per 
cent were students attending the university and the teacher 
training college of higher level. The proportion of female 
students was 28.5 per cent in primary schools; 23 per cent 
in general secondary schools; 29 per cent in vocational 
Schools; 47 per cent in the secondary teacher training 
schools; and approximately 19 per cent in the univer- 
sity. 

The teaching staff in primary schools numbered 10,000 
of whom 36 per cent were women. The full-time teaching 
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only then are they incorporated into the teaching pro 
fession. 
Tn return for the free training, students are expected to 
serve the Ministry of Education for a period equivalent t 
three times the number of years spent in training. All 
teachers have the same status and guarantees as oth 
government civil servants. The salary range for a prim 
school teacher with dependents starts at the government 
grade of 10 with £136 per month and ends at Grade 4 with 
£423 per month. In the case of a large family, the allow. 
ances paid for wife and children might amount to as mu 
as 50 per cent of the basic pay. = 
All qualified teachers are trained in school hygiene and 
are called upon to exercise health supervision in the school; - 
Public hospitals and clinics accept pupils free. Milk is now 
distributed daily to a large section of the school populatioi 
and efforts are being made to extend this service to 
school children. n 
The Ministry of Education has now embarked on a 2 
10-year plan which is protected by special legislation. 
against interference irrespective of the policies of the — 
Government in office. A gradual improvement in the quality 
and quantity of school facilities is thus being achieved and ` 
it is hoped that in the very near future there will be 49 
accommodation for all the primary school age population, — 


— Education in Arab countries of the Near East. Washington, — 
D.C., American Council on Education, 1949. 584 p. Part 5 Ш 
Syria. ( 

Unesco. Compulsory education in the Arab states. Paris, 1956, 
83 p. (Studies on compulsory education, XVI.) 

— L'obligation scolaire dans les états arabes. Paris, 1956. 90 P. 
(Etudes sur la scolarité obligatoire, XVI.) 
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staff in general secondary schools numbered about 3,200 of 
whom 26 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, there were increased enrolments at 
every level except in the higher teacher training college 
where there was a small decrease. The increase amounted 
to 51 per cent in kindergartens, 24 per cent in primary 
schools, 76 per cent in general secondary schools, 17 per 
cent is vocational schools, 33 per cent in secondary teacher 
training schools, and was about twice as high in the uni- 
versity. (See Table 3.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools, except for a slight decrease in 
1942, increased steadily from 1930 to 1954. The primary 
enrolment ratio, computed by relating the average enrol- 
ment to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, also 
rose consistently. The average pupil-teacher ratio shows 
fluctuations; it was lowest in 1932, highest in 1946. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1956 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted 
o 52.7 million Syrian pounds being about £14 per in- 


habitant. Excluding capital expenditure of about £1 million, 
the current expenditure was distributed as follows: 51 per 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1956 


(in thousand Syrian pounds) 


SYRIA 


cent for primary education; 16 per cent for secondary 
education; 3.5 per cent for vocational education; 2.5 per Object of expenditure AES 


cent for teacher training; 13 per cent for higher education 


and subsidies to private education; and 14 per cent for Totalexpenditure . . . 1. . š 


central administration and other current expenses. (See 
Table 1.) 


A. Current expenditure. . . + 
Central administration . . . 
Primary education . . . + 
Secondary education HO aN 
Vocational education . . . 
Teacher training у ИЛ 
Higher education and subsidiestoprivate 

education... . . 
Other current expenditure . . . 


B. Capital expenditure sie More 


52 678 
51594 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils A Estimated "Pu 
Year Schools ае оа ворана colant 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) erts ds) ratio 

1930 537 2018 Een 58 945 29 
1931 593 2231 ved 64 858 29 
1932 648 2443 Ts 69 482 28 68.4 ай 
1933 665 2511 a 72 756 29 
1934 664 2 508 o 76 054 30 
1935 682 2550 5 19 901 31 
1936 713 2671 Af 86 033 32 
1937 786 2753 As 97 712 35 94,8 587 16 
1938 839 2 962 YE 101 066 34 
1939 848 2 998 Ee 109 447 37 
1940 855 3 027 adc И 205 EN 
1941 858 3 248 IR 
1942 842 3 322 ¿ 110 741 33 119.5 681 18 
1943 845 3 388 E 116 392 34 
1944 1072 4 054 ue 148 428 37 
1945 1080 4 028 Pp 120 я di 
1946 1165 4 200 
1947 1376 5 126 187 356 37 187.9 150 25 
1948 1414 5 551 205 769 37 
1949 1612 6 259 Б 232 778 37 
1950 1864 1974 d a з 88 
1951 2 243 8 612 3, 
1952 2 508 8 862 34 319 501 36 314.4 848 37 
1953 2 683 9 693 36 324 186 33 

10 083 36 346 450 34 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
: Level of education and уе iat School усш | institutions [тш Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Teal at * $ у soe Боя 1954/55 17 51 39 2330 992 
NI e SU E AAA 1953/54 29 98 79 4756 1845 
d ç i o о A A 1952/53 16 57 44 2529 1044 
weeds ums A evi iud: 1951/52 16 63 48 2383 1098 
ў и f P7 айы, s 1950/51 10 36 25 1540 729 
Primary 
lic elementary schools A ls 1954/55 490 532 126 23 086 4 706 
Public тойук i : anche 1954/55 1745 6 678 1903 237 044 63 885 
Public rural schools... С. к-лар айна. i 1954/55 146 145 — 12 559 = 
Private elementary schools P Me. 1954/55 60 200 125 9 244 3830 
Private primary schools ҺЕ ККЕ Gs le 1954/55 242 2.000 1222 47 802 18 984 
Foreign primary OO . 1 . . . . ¿ n 1954/55 23 276 197 7419 3 930 
Palestine refugee primary schools . . . | | | ' 1954/55 49 252 102 9 296 3544 
nane o IA eak icis fea! 1954/55 2755 10083 3675 346 450 98 879 
по AA ss s 1953/54 2 683 9 693 3418 324 186 91575 
о ыз. se ee 1952/53 2508 8 862 3 030 319 501 88 191 
оо ш ыл. зз; E: 1951/52 2243 8612 2917 302 757 81403 
Per siz. Ше, ү Те 1950/51 1864 7374 2280 279 193 72310 
Secondary 
General 
Publicmiddleschols . . . . . . , ,. , , 1954/55 41 494 173 12 684 4228 
Public secondary schools . . . . o | |. | 1954/55 29 912 202 19 664 4371 
Private middle schools . . . . ;. l . ; | | 1954/55 104 614 112 11 400 2128 
Private secondary schools MC. ors et han hh 1954/55 42 150 159 12 381 1645 
Foreign middle schools. . . . . ;. . ; l | 1954/55 15 230 81 2 540 877 
Foreign secondary schools . . | | ; Sree. м» 1954/55 11 131 4 1573 696 
Palestine refugee secondary schools . а š $ D 1954/55 8 61 21 1108 237 
ROM eM cute eos t B TQ а 1954/55 250 13192 1822 61350 14182 
T au Tale жүрү ае: Wa I ce a ГҮ PSA E 1953/54 212 12 636 1550 54 040 13072 
Ses St. 62. aed, Adis, a еы Š 1952/53 181 12 350 1531 47 670 11 427 
Wee Fo ade р, Mate Maes, Pali ode. 1951/52 164 12 250 1569 42 521 10 213 
gees q teu Ge de i dn 1950/51 135 11340 1497 34 874 8273 
Vocational 
Public commercial schools . ^, , , vM ee м» 1954/55 2 13 — 236 ex 
Public vocational schools . | | | ° e NS NEM 1954/55 8 196 54 1708 493 
Private vocational schools . ; | l | l 7 07 d 1954/55 3 52 14 246 136 
A ИЕН (Eb. КЗ оа" 1954/55 13 2261 268 2190 629 
nM еу Т AR vitu ss 1953/54 12 1208 43 1976 351 
Ao UT ME itte manda E Mi. OR 1952/53 8 1143 117 1676 196 
o 1951/52 8 1125 110 1799 212 
оа р ел PN rra ts Ve A ЕС 1950/51 10 119 11 1875 332 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools... , , Um Eo Fu s лайбыз 1954/55 6 599 
Public rural normal schools | | — dc lr 1954/55 2 15 a Р 1 H = 
DN s he iie sis 1954/55 8 140 47 1271 599 
” . ES 1953/54 6 130 35 1226 551 
"s š — É 1952/53 8 68 14 1255 524 
De ct UEM w Ane ae CE 1951/52 10 146 31 1233 448 
rs e tribals tus A 1950/51 5 | 55 10 955 312 
L Met including part-time teachers who numbered 953 (F. 138) in 2. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 12 (F. 2) in 1954/55. 


1954/55. 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Josa qa saccis adi hd 
Шалы Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher aning college 
Total . kaii Я 4 1954/55 1 
^m 5 - 1953/54 1 351 39 
y! š Е 1952/53 1 351 62 
4 К Н 1951/52 1 333 89 
” ` 1950/51 1 376 97 
General and technical 
Syria Univesity 
ol. Cree IVA уй EE 1954/55 1 127 
. . — 5 02: 
ws Seed ferr о Д MeSH M 1953/54 1 119 = 291 306 
5 E . 1952/53 1 127 = 2 580 518 
s + à 1951/52 1 119 E 2404 501 
us E 4 . 1950/51 1 111 — 2410 470 
Adult 
Киш schools 
‘otal . А 5 1954/55 30 134 15 
ea ніз à 253 1953/54 its ate pt 
” . б 1952/53 
м б 1951/52 
» 1950/51 


3. Professors of the University teach in the college. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 20,302,000. 

Total area: 198,500 square miles; 514,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 102 per square mile; 40 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
estimate): 27.8. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1947 census): 
48.0 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The era of modern education, which started in 1871, may 
be divided into the following periods: 

1871-87: The Palace system. In 1871 King Chulalongkorn 
Started the first school in the Grand Palace, to train future 
civil servants in reading, writing, arithmetic and adminis- 
trative work. Before the State thus began to take an 


THAILAND 


National income (1953 estimate): 30,584 million baht. 
Official exchange rate: 1 baht = 0.08 U.S, dollar. 


Revised by the Ministry of Education, Bangkok, in May 1956. 


interest in education, the Buddhist priests had borne the 
whole responsibility of teaching the three Rs and the rudi- 
ments of religion to the people. The temples were the first 
centres of village life as well as the first schools. 
1887-1921: The State system of education. In 1887 the 
King established the Education Department, re-named 
Ministry of Education in 1890. In 1902 the Act of Ec- 
clesiastical Administration was promulgated, by virtue of 
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which the Ministry of Education was to receive reports on 
education from the priests who supervised education. A 
system of school inspection was put into effect in 1906. In 
1907 education was divided into: primary, three years; 
elementary, three years; various branches of secondary, 
five years; and university level. The first attempt towards 
vocational bias in education was prompted in 1912 by the 
first exhibition of school arts and crafts. In 1917 a fairly 
complete census of children of school age was taken. From 
1913 to 1919 various additional subjects were introduced: 
physical education, agriculture, economics, general science, 
handwriting, drawing, boy scouting, general knowledge, 
etc. 

1921-32: Beginnings of compulsory education. Compulsory 
education went through two different phases of develop- 
ment: first, 1922-32, when the country was ruled by an 
absolute monarchy, and second, 1932-51, when the system 
was worked under a constitutional monarchy. The Primary 
Education Act (Law on Compulsory Education) was signed 
by the King in 1921, and applied from 1922. Steps were 
taken to apply the law to 2,311 village groups out of the 
5,050 then existing, or about 45.8 per cent of the whole 
country. In 1926, the Ministry of Education abolished the 
system of prescribed books so that the schools could choose 
the books most suitable to their needs. 

1932-50: Extension and improvement 7 soo met edu- 
cation. It took the Government 14 years (from 1921 to 1935) 
to put the law of compulsory primary education into effect 
in every village. Even then, in many villages the children 
were enrolled at the age of 9 or even 10, and only about 
half the number at the age of 8. The revolution of 1932, 
as a result of which a constitutional monarchy was estab- 
lished, gave rise to a new set of schools, municipal as 
distinct from local schools. The number of private schools 
had increased, and this constituted a problem. The new 
Constitution of the People’s Party decreed that everyone 
had a right to education, and defined as its aim ‘to train 
people to become good citizens, healthy and strong, and 
with a capacity to earn their own living’. During this period 
school buildings and curricula were improved and teachers 
given better training. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the Constitution Act of the People’s Party, 1932, edu- 
cation was covered in the following articles: 

Article 36. ‘Every individual shall enjoy absolute freedom 
in education providing that the institutions are not contrary 
to the educational laws or to public safety.’ 

Article 56. * Every citizen must receive primary education.” 

Article 62. ‘The aim of education is to train people to 
become good citizens, healthy and strong, and with a 
capacity to earn their own living.” 

Article 63. ‘It is the duty of the State to promote and 
foster education. All institutions must be under the care of 
the State. Education is the responsibility of the State. 
Higher institutions of learning shall be under their own 

management.” 

Article 64. ‘Primary education in State and municipal 
schools shall be given free of charge. It is the duty of the 
State to equip the schools suitably.’ 
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The Primary Education Act of 1935 states in Section 6: 
*Every child who has attained 8 years of age must attend 
a primary school up to the attainment of the age of 15 
unless he or she has passed the examination of the final 
prathom course according to the syllabus of the prathom 
course of the Ministry of Public Instruction or any other 
syllabus approved by the State Councillor as equivalent 
thereto.' (By prathom course is meant the four classes of 
the primary grades.) 

The National Education Plan of 1951 provides that all 
children should stay in school until 15 years of age, and 
should ‘seek for knowledge and experiences that may he 
useful to them in their future occupation’. Education 
should include: ‘(a) moral education: to cultivate the sense 
of ethics, culture, and unselfishness; (b) physical education: 
to cultivate physical fitness, health, and sportsmanship; 
(c) intellectual education: to cultivate intelligence and 
ability to make useful decisions; (d) manual education: to 
cultivate habits and industriousness in manual work which 
will serve as a foundation for future occupation.’ 

By the Private Schools Act of 1937 and 1940 Amend- 
ments, the opening, maintenance and closing of private 
schools are approved by the Ministry of Education, which 
also sees to it that standards as to buildings and equipment 
are adhered to. The Act lays down the qualifications for 
teachers in such schools. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory attendance starts from the age of 8 and lasts 
until the child is 15 years of age, unless he completes 
Grade 4 within a shorter period. School attendance must 
not be less than 320 sessions (two sessions a day—morning 
and afternoon), or at least 800 hours, per year. The child 
shall not be absent for more than seven days within a 
month’s time without authorization or reasonable excuse. 

Failure to send a child within the compulsory age limits 
makes the parent or guardian liable to a fine of 12 bahts 
for a first offence, 50 bahts for non-compliance with order to 
send the child to school, and 10 days’ imprisonment or fine 
not exceeding 100 bahts, or both, for persistent disregard 
of orders to send the child to school. 

Exemptions from school attendance may be granted on 
the following grounds: (a) if the parent or guardian can 
satisfy the proper authorities that the child is receiving 
private education at home in adequate amount and quality; 
(b) if the child is physically or mentally deficient, or is 
suffering from a chronic or contagious disease; (c) if the 
child resides more than two kilometres from the nearest 
free primary school or is prevented from reaching it by any 
unavoidable cause; (d) if the child has to support his parents 
or guardians who are physically unable to earn their living, 
and there is nobody else to look after them. 


Administrative pattern 


The system of school administration may be seen in the 
diagram on page 971. 


Finance 


Education is free of charge in the local and municipal 
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schools. However, the Government may charge fees to be 
fixed by the State Councillor. Otherwise, all government 
and local elementary school expenses are borne by the 
national budget, annually allotted by the Government with 
the approval of Parliament. All private schools, on the 
other hand, bear their own expenses, but may receive 
financial aid from the State for the teachers’ salaries, 
teachers’ bonus, school maintenance and the construction 
of school buildings. 


ч е 
Supervision and control 


The inspection and supervision of primary schools is under 
the direct responsibility of the Permanent Under-Secretary 
of State for Education, assisted by nine area educational 
commissions. Under these are education officers, 71 for the 
provinces and 501 more for the districts and branch 
districts (not including three supervision units in the 
Ministry of Education for the supervision of government 
schools, private schools and training schools all over the 
kingdom), Considering that there are only a total of 582 
education officers to inspect and supervise all local and 
municipal, private and government schools, the load on the 
education officers is very considerable; and since they are 
also in charge of rather heavy administrative duties, most 
of the schools receive in fact only nominal supervision. For 
this reason there was established in 1949 a new system of 
inspection of primary schools. A selection was made of 1,500 


primary school teachers with specially good qualifications, 
long experience and leadership qualities. They received 
instruction and training in supervision and became primary 
school inspectors. This feature is regarded as temporary and 
experimental in nature. 


Other forms of inspection. The Ministry of Public Health 
has a division of school health which works closely with the 
Department of Physical Education. A clinic is available for 
the free treatment of pupils, and schools are enabled to 
secure medical supplies at cost from hospitals. The division 
also sends out doctors and nurses to make surveys and to 
advise on the hygienic needs and conditions of the schools. 

School canteens, wherever they exist, are under the 
supervision of the headmaster. The pupils bring their own 
food or buy it from merchants around the school premises. 
The headmaster sees to it that the food sold is clean, whole- 
some and fairly priced, and that safe drinking water is 
available. The only exceptions are kindergartens, where the 
school authorities provide the meals, but the parents bear 
the cost. 

Some provision is made for specially gifted children, to 
whom, as far back as 1914, free places in secondary schools 
were given. In 1945, the Ministry of Education started a 
system of scholarships; a scholarship is tenable for a period 
of six years, i.e. for the duration of secondary education. 
Up to 1955, 2,768 scholarships had been awarded since the 


system started. 
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ORGANIZATION 


The general structure of the Thai school system may be 
seen in the diagram on page 973. 


Pre-primary schools 


Schools teaching children before the compulsory entrance 
age may be classified as pre-primary in Thailand. The first 
government kindergarten was started in Bangkok in 1940. 


Primary schools 


The primary school is of four years’ duration, from Grade 1 
to Grade 4. There are a limited number of preparatory 
classes to Grade 1. The most outstanding change in recent 
years is perhaps in the reorganization of the primary school. 
According to the law, children have to attend primary 
schools from their eighth year and to remain at school until 
they reach their fifteenth year or pass the Grade 4 exami- 
nation; but many children in fact finish the fourth grade 
when they are only 11 or 12 years old. The Department 
of Elementary and Adult Education is now organizing 
primary extension schools which will provide three more 
years of education to children who finish Grade 4. So far 
(1952-55), over 200 primary extension schools have been 
opened and the policy of the Ministry of Education is to 
have at least one primary extension school in each of the 
501 amphurs or districts. 


Curriculum and methods. All teaching in government pri- 
mary schools is in Thai, and the following subjects are 
compulsory: civics and morality, Thai, arithmetic, history 
and geography, nature study, hygiene, drawing, music, 
handicrafts, physical education and scouting or junior Red 
Cross work. Vocational subjects and foreign languages are 
optional. 

Partly because of the healthy ferment in educational 
ideas in Thailand during recent years, assisted undoubtedly 
by the Chachengsao and Bangkok-Thonburi Projects, much 
thought is now being given to the curriculum of the primary 
schools. The сап created Department of Educational 
Techniques is giving special attention to this problem. 

The official syllabus for primary education provides in 
the preamble that the aim of the primary school is ‘to 
enable the children of the first grade to read and write within 
a reasonable length of time, and to provide the children of 
the second, third and fourth grades with opportunities of 
studying various subjects and with the opportunity to learn 
according to their aptitudes’. The general content of the 
syllabus compares favourably with those of several ad- 


vanced countries, except perhaps that its content is sufficient 
for a six-year course instead of four, as is allowed for it now. 
§ The time allotment for the different subjects, i.e., number 
of hours per week, is as follows: civics and morality, 2; 
Thai, 9; arithmetic, 4; geography and history, 2; nature 
study, 3; health, 1; drawing, 1; singing and handicraft, 3; 
physical education and boy scout or junior Red Cross, 3. 

Promotion from class to class is made by means of final 
examinations at the end of each academic year. Sixty per 
cent of attendance is required of students who sit for the 
examination. A pupil is promoted if his marks in the 
examination average 50 per cent. The examination is mostly 
written texts; the only oral tests are reading and recitation, 
School work throughout the year does not count in deter- 
mining promotion. 

A oe у of primary education is granted at the end 
of primary schooling to every pupil who passes the final 
examination of the fourth year. For schools in the areas of 
Bangkok and Dhonburi, the certificates are issued by the 
Director-General of the Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation. For schools in the provinces, the administrative 
head of each province issues the certificates. 

A pupil who wishes to continue in the secondary level 
must have this certificate of primary education and must 
pass the entrance examination for that level. 

Individual pupil records are kept by each school. At the 
end of each month, after the monthly test, the parents 
receive a report from the school. In it are entered the pupil's 
academic achievements, his behaviour, his health record 
and also the report of the class teacher. The parents return 
the report to the school, after signing their names in 
acknowledgement. If they should wish to make any com- 
ments on any item in the report, they are free to do so. 


Teaching staff. During recent years, efforts have been made 
to overcome the shortage of teachers by expanding the 
country's teacher training programme. There has also been 
an adjustment in the salaries and the Government has made 
plans to construct residences for teachers. 

The following are the present (1956) standard require- 
ments for teacher certificates on the secondary level: 
(a) Local Elementary Teacher's Certificate. Three years 
after the completion of Grade 4—or the equivalent of eight 
years of education including the preparatory grade of one 
year. (b) Provincial Elementary Teacher's Certificate. Two 
years after Grade 3 secondary—or the equivalent of 10 
years of education. (c) National Elementary Teacher's 
Certificate. One year after completion of (b) above or one 
year after Grade 6 secondary—or the equivalent of 11 or 
12 years, at most. 

The number and percentage of teachers possessing the 
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prescribed qualifications were as follows in 1949: local 
elementary certificate—9,056 teachers qualifying, 12.5 per 
cent of total; provincial elementary certificate—348 quali- 
fying, 0.5 per cent; national elementary certificate—5,428 
qualifying, 7.5 per cent. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


There is a persistent trend towards effectively prolonging 
the period of compulsory education from four years to 
seven years. In 1950, the Ministry of Education appointed 
a special Board of Education Reorganization with the 
Deputy Minister of Education as chairman. The board drew 
up a new plan for National Reorganization of Education 
and recommended that compulsory education should cover 
a seven-year period—four years of elementary education 
and three years of secondary education, of which there will 


be three different types to suit the capacities and interests 
of the pupils. One type would be academic and college 
preparatory, another would be vocational, and a third a 
combination of these two, called ‘ progressive’. 

The trend towards enriching and vitalizing the elementary 
school curriculum is partly due to the Chachengsao project, 
which is making a significant contribution towards the 
improvement of the curriculum and teaching methods in 
Thailand. 

The most serious problem is that the training of teachers 
has failed to keep pace with the provision of primary 
schools: 70 per cent of primary school teachers still lack 
the necessary qualifications in spite of the many induce- 
ments that the Ministry of Education has offered since the 
end of the war. There have been recent attempts to improve 
and expand teacher training, but the present annual output 
from the provincial teacher training schools is barely 
sufficient to replace annual turnover. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Thailand. Ministry of Education, and Central 
Statistical Office. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. For the school year 1954 
there were 21,705 educational institutions of all levels, with 
a total enrolment of 3,268,000 pupils (about 16 per cent of 
total population), not including 36,000 adults enrolled in 
literacy and other adult education classes. The proportion 
of girls enrolled in primary schools was about 47 per cent; 
in secondary and vocational schools, 32 per cent; in teacher 
training schools, 47 per cent; in the universities, 25 per cent. 
The whole teaching staff of about 98,000 was made up of 
71 per cent men and 29 per cent women. The proportion 
of women teachers varies from about 25 per cent in the 
primary schools and the universities to about 50 per cent 
in the secondary vocational and teacher training schools. 
There was an increase of about 10 per cent in prim: 
school enrolment between 1950 and 1954. In the second: 
and vocational schools, enrolment seems to have doubled 
during the same period. The teacher training schools 
remained at the same level of enrolment, but there was 
apparently a decrease of about 10 per cent in the uni- 
versities. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that primary 
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school enrolment has steadily increased since 1930, from 
an average of 816,000 pupils for the period 1930-34 to an 
average of 2,837,000 for 1950-54. Related to the estimated 
child population 5-14 years old, the primary enrolment 
ratio was 54 for the last five-year period as compared with 
25 for the period 20 years earlier. This shows an average 
annual rate of increase of about 4 per cent. The number 
of teachers increased even more rapidly than the pupil 
enrolment, so that the average pupil-teacher ratio was 
reduced from around 47 to about 35. The proportion of 
girls increased from 41 per cent in 1932 to 47 per cent in 
1954, and the percentage of women teachers increased from 
13 in 1934 to 25 in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year 1954 the total 
expenditure for education amounted to 827 million bahts. 
This represents an expenditure of about 42 bahts per 
inhabitant. About 38 per cent of the funds came from the 
Central Government, 58 per cent from local authorities, 
and the rest from other public and private sources. Of the 
816 million bahts current expenditure, 74 per cent was for 
primary and pre-primary education, 17 per cent for second- 
ary, vocational and teacher education. Cost of central 
administration accounted for 5.6 per cent of the total 
current expenditure. (See Table 2.) 


THAILAND 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


A Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School Number of 
JP | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens о. . ss s 195 36 242 237 4455 2499 
Pre-primary classes in municipal schools... . . . 1954 . oan БЕЯ 2 060 1023 
Pre-primary classes in local schools . . . . . . + 1954 B E aes 5119 2421 
Total. „б, a os usu COMME 1954 36 1242 1237 11 634 5943 
а ae MDC SONI А 1953 30 Bu 1174 11308 5492 
b x МА 7 1952 22 p 111 *1707 1929 
3 > + 1951 18 1100 1100 *1500 He 
3 1950 14 189 189 21 300 А 
Ргішагу 
Elementary schools 
Taal, с... 11 592722 "RET 1954 20328 82 829 21045 2937534 1388820 
» s os а kk Sapi apa 1953 19 960 94 535 20 854 3025399 1343418 
га a ue cis 1952 19 150 83 070 19773 2193258 1303608 
= : AE (6, d 1951 19 442 16 351 aas 2759958 1298 880 
к š С: 1950 19 350 73469 313163 2668979 1 260 619 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schoolls =. . + + , 0. , ,, 1954 461 4752 2423 123 679 43 528 
Eii ito seconda schools |... +I So RR PO: 1954 638 6531 3342 128 255 38714 
Total. U. rd aee Е 1954 1099 11283 5765 251934 82 242 
"d mm š ПЕ: 1953 1 002 8 095 3726 204 823 63 147 
M d 3 1952 948 1113 3229 179 641 54 625 
i 1951 806 6955 3186 147 612 44 009 
м 1950 724 6270 2286 126 800 36 499 
Vocational 
Schools of agriculture . . „НИ К 1954 16 302 1 4125 S 
School of commerce . s 2A EMEN 1954 1 61 ы i a N Js 
Schools of dressmaking and home economics . . . . + 1954 1 613 ae 10908 08 
Schools of carpentry . . « tul NN 1954 61 9 25 ЖЕ x 
Boys' trade schools a " J „уу ISE ee n D 1954 9 2 CEN 633 
Otherschods . . а ESPERE i 1 ë ae a 40 003 12308 
Tub. + ` J ¿mms s 1953 192 1978 733 33599 — 10535 
SAS "AOS ND. š 1952 188 1827 708 20574 9 638 
GEMENS aM 1 $ : 1951 185 1717 151 25171 8 621 
к š MPAA Ty ieri 1950 186 1663 671 17845 6279 
Teacher training 
Public village institute Jd 
но аде institute MR QU TR 1 10 gs 61 = 
= "WA S ATQUE US 1953 — = = a "x 
E v REN. MAR. 1952 ka 
T idle 1951 — E A em m 
Y š 1950 — = E % 
» 
Higher 
Teacher training { 
15 3 888 195 
Public teacher training schools . , . + + + = + 1954 2 m А8 Ы E 
Public college of education... 1954 34 4% 230 4171 1958 
ты. . . . on, as 1953 33 415 197 4 260 " ER 
җе A И ен 1952 33 393 188 4058 177 
š 1951 33 399 125 121 1730 
Rams Sane 1950 33 396 186 4 


x B i ils only. 
1. Teachers of kindergartens only; not including teachers of pre-primary B Men ee Sod 


classes in elementary schools. 
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y Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
levet Ee School year | institutione | Total Female Total 
General and technical 
Chulalongkorn University 2) ou o 1954 1 134 35 3292 
Warrenty of Moral and Political i4 OMEN NES 1954 1 148 13 15 299 
University of Medical Science . . . + + «© «© + 1954 _ 1 320 116 1626 
University of Agriculture... . +» + + «© «= | 1954 1 115 13 757 
University of Fine Arts Do 0o ИИИ 1954 1 12 2 104 
Total . МОО е... 1954 5 129 179 21078 
£ i 6 2085 OU n o 1953 5 613 143 33 878 
K а: 1952 5 569 100 30 902 
* WIR e. ` Ма; 1951 5 562. 94 20 813 
ki i H tem 1950 5 438 65 23 555 
Special 
Schools for blind and deaf . . . . . . . . . 1954 2 20 16 163 
Schools for delinquent children qhasa за Ml DR 1M š a k 724 
Schools for und а PAESE EN ENS | . ¿soos 132 
Төш as 2 s GN TRU 1954 8 112 43 1619 
Soc t a e 1953 8 83 30 1288 
sco won l l з... o 71952 7 *65 *19 937 
MEM... 15e. e 1951 3 *40 10 449 
coc ov D oo у, ...... 1950 3 *40 10 *450 


Source of funds 


Ob Teck of expendit Ministry Other Local Other public Private 


of Education ministries authorities sources funds 


A A АРЕН vef ls 


305 10 482 16 14 


A. Current expenditure . . . . . . . 
Central administration V ENS сз 
Pre-primary and primary education ` 
Secondary education . . , 

Vocational education . . 

"Teacher training EUM veo d ышы 
Higher education a rt Syn ДЫ, nerve. npa 
Other current expenditure. . . . . . 


B. Capital expenditure 


‘TUNISIA 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors 


Teachers Pupils Estimated р 
Year Schools EN aiid aye: ET A 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) ice vane 
1930 6 642 14 887 687 062 46 
1931 6881 15412 742 415 48 
1932 751 736 49 816 
1933 7694 18224 2M 843 343 46 d # 
1934 8 929 22 343 13 1054 353 41 
1935 9 079 23 633 1139 165 48 
1936 10 007 27198 19% 1215 626 45 
1931 10371 29 657 dx 1249 492 42 1351 3694 37 
1938 12 213 37754 ы 1475 382 39 
1939 15 316 47 226 16 1 705 604 36 
1940 11313 51988 1 2 004 298 39 
1941 18 184 56 402 19 2 225 820 39 
1942 18 834 60 737 20 2 499 705 41 2399 4188 57 
1943 19071 61244 21 2 605 780 43 
1944 19194 61788 21 2 660 039 43 
1945 19 310 63 812 20 2 588 377 4l 
1946 18 803 64 726 21 2 510 280 39 
1947 19108 68011 21 2515 241 37 2554 4696 54 
1948 19318 71 199 21 2602 041 37 
19492 18 535 68 719 30 2 578 887 37 
1950 19 350 73 469 fe 2 668 979 36 
1951 19 442 16 351 Ж. 2 759 958 36 
1952 19 750 83 070 24 2 793 258 34 2831 5222 54 
1953 19 960 84 435 25 3 025 399 36 
1954 20 328 82 829 25 2 937 534 35 
1. Not including data for private schools, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 3,745,000. 

Total area: 60,166 square miles; 155,830 square kilometres. 

Population density: 62 per square mile; 24 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 27.1 indigenous population; 19.1 European population. 

National income (1953 estimate): 165,800 million francs. 


HISTORICAL 


Under the Protectorate, education in Tunisia was ae 

by the organic law of 15 September 1888, based on the 

aon education laws of 15 March 1850 and 30 October 
86. 


Official exchange rate: 100 French francs = 0.29 U.S, dollar 


(approx.). 
School year: 1 October to end June. 


Prepared by the Ministry of National Education, Tunis, in June 
1957. 


Article 2 of the general programme for primary education 
introduced on 20 Decent: 1886 specified that Arabic and 
Italian might be taught in the public schools. 

The Circular of October 1888 gave instructions on the 
time-table for schools attended by Moslem and Jewish 
pupils. It was laid down that school hours should be so 
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apportioned that Moslem pupils would be able to take their 
Arabic lessons every day as well as the main lessons in the 
French language syllabus. The daily time-table comprised 
three hours of instruction in Arabic and three in French 
for the younger pupils (four hours for the more advanced). 

A note dated 5 February 1923 stipulated that in all 
elementary primary classes and all courses the time set 
aside for Arabic should be not less than five hours and not 
more than fifteen hours per week. 

Under the Decrees of 30 June 1923 and 1 March 1924 
the classical Arabic paper for the elementary primary school 
certificate became an optional paper reserved for Moslem 
candidates, with drawing or agriculture as alternatives, 

The Decree of 1 December 1929 prescribed the times to 
be allocated each week to the teaching of Arabic. (System A: 
preparatory, elementary and middle courses, 8 hours 
40 minutes; higher course, 5 hours. System B: preparatory 
course, 13 hours 20 minutes; elementary course, 8 hours 
40 minutes; middle and higher courses, 5 hours). The 
optional classical Arabic paper for the elementary primary 
school certificate could then be taken by all candidates. 

The Decree of 2 June 1939 prescribed 9 hours per week 
of instruction in Arabic, for all courses. A further decree 
of the same date made the classical Arabic test for the 
elementary primary school certificate compulsory for all 
pupils who had taken Arabic in schools where its teaching 
was organized on a regular basis (20 marks were allocated 
to this paper out of a total of 160). 

A note of 3 June 1939 extended to Tunisia the provisions 
of the French Decree of 23 March 1938 on curricula for 
primary education, with effect from 2 October 1939, 

The Decree of 25 September 1945 provided for the open- 
ing of Franco-Arab schools and prescribed the time-table 
of lessons for those of them in which the second cycle was 
of B type (i.e. in which a large proportion of time was set 
aside for handwork and subjects for girls). 

The Circular of 3 October 1949 reserved 14 hours 
10 minutes per week for the teaching of Arabic in the first 
pe of the preparatory course. Arabic also became the 
anguage of instruction for arithmetic. The Circular of 
3 October 1950 extended these provisions to the second year 
of the preparatory course; the бошат of 27 September 1952 
extended them to the first year of the elementary course, 
adding object-lessons to the instruction given in Arabic. 
The Circular of 7 October 1953 extended them to the second 
year of the elementary course. 

The Decree of 24 May 1954 on the arrangements for the 
primary school certificate allotted 35 marks for the Arab 
language examinations and 100 marks for papers in French. 

The Circular of 16 October 1954 prescribes 11 hours 
20 minutes per week for the teaching of Arabic in the first 
year of the middle course in urban schools, where part of 
the history and geography syllabus and the whole of the 
object-lessons are given in Arabic, as against 9 hours and 
50 minutes only for the same course in rural schools, where 
the object-lessons continue to be given in French. 

At the last examination (June 1957) for the elementary 
primary school certificate, candidates were allowed to use 
either Arabic or French for the tests in arithmetic, history, 
geography and science. 

Initiating the ‘Arabization’ of primary education from 

the bottom, the Circular of 3 October 1956 stipulated that 
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teaching should be given exclusively in Arabic for first-year 
pupils in all primary schools for boys (the shortage of 
qualified women staff making it impossible to extend the 
same provisions forthwith to first-year pupils in girls? 
schools). It has since been decided that instruction for the 
second-year pupils in boys' primary schools shall likewise 
be given solely in Arabic from October 1957. 

The modern Koranic schools were nationalized by a 
Decree of 22 November 1956, which brought them into line 
with the publie schools as regards curricula and staff salary 
scales. 


Special enactments on private education. Conditions for the 
opening of private schools have been promulgated by suc- 
cessive Decrees of 7 August and 2 December 1903, 20 
February 1919 and 24 January 1920. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Aims 


Without Prejudging the direction that will be given to 
primary education by the Tunisian Constitution, which is 
still in preparation, it can safely be stated that the aim of 
education at that level will be to train up a healthy gener- 
ation, endowed with clear minds and practical common 
sense, with high moral standards and a keen sense of their 
civic responsibilities. 


Compulsory education 


School attendance is not yet compulsory. The population’s 
growing desire for education, which was being given in- 
creasingly vehement expression, led the Protectorate 
Government in 1949 to provide a 20-year plan for extending 
schooling facilities to the whole country; but the programme 
for the execution of this plan was only drawn up in 1951, 
for an initial five-year period which ended in 1956. 

The Tunisian Government is at present endeavouring to 
speed up the countrywide extension of schooling but is 
meeting with financial difficulties. Since Part II of the 
Budget (appropriations for equipment) is financed from 
loans by the French Government, and the negotiations on 
the financial convention have not yet been concluded, it 
seems probable that the execution of certain urgent projects 
will be delayed. 

At the local level, communities will be called upon to 
help; a decree is in preparation which will enable them to 
contribute effectively to the construction of school build- 
ings through a system of subventions. 

However, the scattered nature of the rural population 
and the shortage of qualified teaching staff will for some 
time to come be obstacles in the way of the extension of 
schooling. 

To encourage attendance at the existing primary schools, 
school materials are supplied free to the poorer children 
[10 million francs assigned from the general budget and 
40 millions from the Fonds de l'Enfance (Children's Fund)], 
there are primary school boarding scholarships for those 
in serious need (5,550,000 francs from the 1956-57 budget), 
and various other services (school canteens, supplementary 
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food, central clothing pool) are provided which will be dealt 
with later. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 981 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Tunisia. 


Finance 


Since the nationalization of the modern Koranic schools 
(November 1956), there are only a few establishments not 
entirely supported by the Tunisian State, and some of these 
receive subventions. 

All other primary schools are considered as State schools 
and instruction is given in them free of charge. The State 
provides all funds for the operation and maintenance of 
these schools (teachers' salaries, furniture and educational 
material, standard school supplies for the poorer pupils, 
school meals, food to supplement the regular diet where 
required, clothing facilities, fitting up and maintenance of 
premises, etc.). The majority of these schools are the 
property of the State but in some instances the premises 
are only held on lease. 

The sole financial contribution from parents with children 
attending a public school consists, in the case of those with 
the means, in the purchase of the standard school supplies 
needed by their children. 


Supervision and control 


Supervision of the public schools is effected by district and 
French language inspectors. 

The twelve district primary school inspectors, in 
addition to their responsibilities on the educational side 
(supervision of Arabic-language oec d arrangement of 
lectures, seminars and refresher courses for staff, presiding 
over the examining sub-committees for the certificate 
qualifying for primary school teaching) have extensive 
administrative functions—the foundation and construction 
of public schools, hiring of premises for use as schools, 
approving the opening of private schools, organization of 
literacy courses, supervision of the management of school 
funds, co-operatives and canteens, disciplinary inquiries, 
recommendations on accident reports, on the confirmation 
and promotion of staff under their jurisdiction, on personnel 
action (rewards, honours or disciplinary penalties) and on 
holidays and leave of absence. 

The nine inspectors of French language primary edu- 
cation, in addition to the supervising personnel teaching in 
French, organize and direct lectures and refresher courses 
for teachers and preside over the examining sub-committees 
for the certificate qualifying for primary teaching, in respect 
of French-speaking candidates. 

Supervision of private schools is carried out by the 
primary school inspectors, and the syllabus, textbooks, 
weekly time-table for each class and the list of serving 
teachers must be approved before 1 October in each year. 
Articles 13 and 14 of the Decree of 24 January 1920 
governing private schools give primary school inspectors 
the right (a) to visit all premises used for teaching or for 
the accommodation of boarders; (b) to be present at all 


classes and all lessons, to make sure that the teaching 
conforms to the. conditions prescribed under the authori- 
zation to open the school; (c) to have the books in use, 
pupils’ exercise books and the register of staff submitted 
for their inspection. 

. Work in the gardens of rural schools is supervised by the 
inspector of agricultural instruction. School buildings are 
inspected by Public Works engineers. The inspector of 
physical education is responsible for overseeing the equip- 
ment for physical education and sports. The health of 
касие and pupils is supervised by the School Health 

ervice. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school articulation diagram on page 983 shows the 
place of primary education in the Tunisian educational 
system as a whole. 


Pre-primary schools 


Under the Protectorate there were a few infant or nursery 
classes in some major towns but they could not accommo- 
date all the children of pre-primary age (4 to 6) for whom 
application was made each year. In a desire for demo- 
cratization, and to hasten the spread throughout the nation 
of compulsory primary education, the Ministry of National 
Education decided to undertake the conversion of these 
classes in two stages, into primary classes. This measure 
does not, however, represent a final renunciation of pre- 
primary education, which will be reorganized when the 
Ministry has seen to it that all the children between the 
ages of 6 and 12 are attending school. 


Primary schools 


The public primary schools in Tunisia today comprise a 
proportion of the public schools formerly known as * French 
schools’ (instruction given exclusively in French), almost 
all the public schools formerly styled *Franco-Arab schools’ 
ilingual instruction), and the former modern Koranic 
schools, which were nationalized in November 1956. 

The curricula for these schools are determined by the 
Minister of National Education in consultation with the 
Higher Council of Public Education; save in a few details 
they are identical for both urban and rural schools. How- 
ever, the curricula are no more than a framework intended 
to ensure a certain uniformity of instruction, so that on 
completion of their primary studies pupils can take a public 
examination (primary school leaving certificate). Within 
this fairly flexible framework, wide latitude is left to 
teachers to adapt their teaching to the milieu and to 
regional needs. f 

For the school year beginning in October 1956, uniform 
time-tables came into force for all first-year classes (30 
hours of instruction exclusively in Arabic for boys; 14 hours 
10 minutes in Arabic and 14 hours 10 minutes in French 
for girls). The old time-tables were retained for the other 
classes, in pursuance of the decision taken to make the 
curricula and time-tables uniform by degrees, Кеш 
with the lowest classes, so as to allow pupils who ha 
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started their studies under a particular curriculum to 
conclude them under the same arrangements. 

In the schools attached to the Mission Universitaire et 
Culturelle Francaise and in the private lay schools main- 
tained by the mining centres, the teaching is identical in 
all but a few details with that given in France. 

The schools of the Alliance Israélite Universelle—which 
had hitherto followed the French educational pattern, with 
the addition of instruction in Hebrew and in the Jewish 
religion—introduced in October 1956 the teaching of Arabic 
in the second and third year primary classes, for one hour 
a day. 

Teaching in the private denominational schools also 
follows the French model, although a good deal of the time 
is taken up with religious instruction. The four private 
Koranic schools give an important place to the Arabic 
language and Islamic instruction. 

At present there are only two classes for the blind and 
two re-education centres for juvenile delinquents. 

In primary schools the children spend 30 hours in class 
per week. Normally, school time is spread over five days 
in the week, with six hours of instruction each (three hours 
in the morning, from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m.; and three hours 
in the afternoon, from 1.30 to 4.30 p-m., under the winter 
time-table—or from 8 to 11 a.m. and 2 to 5 p.m. under the 
summer time-table). There are holidays on Friday and 
Sunday. During Ramadan, total weekly classes are reduced 
from 30 to 24 hours, with a six-day working week of four 
hours a day (in the morning, from 8.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.). 

In schools with too few classroom , special time-tables 
are used, following either of two systems of staggering— 
four classes to three classrooms or two classes to one class- 
room. Under the first system there is a five-day working 
week, but the longer school day enables each class to get 
the requisite amount of teaching time. Under the second 
system, schools are open for a longer time each. day, as well 
as on Friday afternoons and Sunday mornings. 

In principle, primary schools are closed for the three 
summer months, i.e. from 1 July to 30 September; how- 
ever, the long vacation begins on 15 June in the southern 
schools and on 1 June in the schools in the far south. In 
addition primary schools have what are known as end-of- 


term vacations and holidays on national or religious 
festivals; these holidays amount in all to 37 days per year, 


Curriculum and methods. In those schools in which teaching 
was given exclusively in French, primary education took 
up a total of six years, subdivided as follows: preparatory 
course (ages 6 to 7); first-year elementary course (ages 7 
to 8); second-year elementary course (ages 8 to 9); first. 
year middle course (ages 9 to 10); second-year middle Course 
(ages 10 to 11); higher course (ages 11 to 12). In the former 
Franco-Arab and modern Koranic schools, the length of 
the primary education cycles remains seven years, sub- 
divided as follows: first-year preparatory course (ages 6 
to 7); second-year preparatory course (ages 7 to 8); first- 
year elementary course (ages 8 to 9); second-year elementary 
course (ages 9 to 10); first-year middle course (ages 10 to 
11); second-year middle course (ages 11 to 12); higher course 
(ages 12 to 13). Consideration is however being given to 
changing the nomenclature of the different stages of primary 
education, the total length of which has not yet been finally 
determined but will probably be six years. 

Rural schools follow the same curriculum as those in the 
towns, a few items only being adapted to the rural environ- 
ment, principally the sciences with an occupational aspect. 

In rural schools for boys, science teaching is combined 
with practical agricultural work. Some 260 rural schools 
have school gardens, with an aggregate area of 85 hectares, 
There is an annual appropriation of 6 million francs for the 
supply of tools, fertilizers, seeds, plants and for well sinking, 
pumping machinery and water distribution e, ipment, for 
these schools and the produce is sold for the benefit of the 
school co-operatives. The length of the weekly gardening 
and practical instruction period has been fixed at one hour 
for the elementary course (2 years), 55 minutes for the 
middle course (2 years) and 1 hour 20 minutes for the higher 
course (1 year), the time being deducted from that set aside 
for drawing and handwork, open air activities and re- 
creation. 

In centres where the local occupations are mainly mari- 
time, there is a similar adaptation of the science programme 
to the environment. In 13 such centres 20 lessons per year 
in the primary school higher course are set aside for nautical 
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1. Ministre de l'éducation nationale: 
Minister of National Education. 

2 and 3. Cabinet: Office of the Minister 
Sections 1 and 2. 

4. Secrétaire général: Secretary-General; 
civil service head of Ministry. 


GLOSSARY 


- Service des bátiments et du matériel: 


Buildings and Supplies Service. 


- Etablissements d'enseignement supé- 


rieur: institutions of higher education 
(see “Glossary” on page 982). 


. Institut national d'Archéologie: Na- 


23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


Education de base: fundamental edu- 
cation. 

Musées: museums. 

Sites archéologiques: protection of 
archaeological sites. 

Chantiers de fouilles: archaeological 


5. Service de l'enseignement primaire: tional Institute of Archaeology. excavations, etc. 
Primary Education Service. 13. Bibliothèque nationale: National Li- 27. Centre d'orientation scolaire et profes- 

6. Service de l'enseignement. secondaire: brary. sionnelle: Vocational and Educational 
Secondary Education Service. 14. to 20. See “Glossary” on page 982. Guidance Centre. 

7. Service de l'enseignement. technique: 21. Bibliothèques publiques: publie li- 28. Bureau universitaire des statistiques: 
Technical Education Service. braries. University Office of Statistics. 

8. Bureau de l'éducation. populaire: 22. Associations culturelles: agencies for 29. Centre de psycho-biologie de l'enfant: 
Bureau of Adult Education. the diffusion of education and culture. Child Psycho-Biology Centre. 

9. Service du personnel et de la compta- 30. and 31. See *Glossary' on page 982. 


bilité: Personnel and Finance Service. 
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instruction and elementary boat handling and fishing 
practice. 

Of the 805 State schools coming under the Ministry of 
National Education, 50 are single-class and 150 two-class 
schools. These small schools are regarded as ‘rotation duty 
stations’, which means that qualified teachers with less than 
six years’ seniority may be appointed to them automatically 
as teachers in charge for a period of two consecutive years. 
The classes comprise a number of sections at different stages 
of primary studies; to direct them and plan teaching for 
them is therefore no easy matter. As soon as finance per- 
mits, these schools will be converted into satellite schools 
covering only the first cycle of primary education; their 
pupils will thereafter be designated to central schools with 
boarding facilities to conclude their primary studies. 

The conditions for the opening and operation of private 
schools are prescribed by pem anis of 7 August and 
2 December 1903, 20 February 1919 and 24 January 1920. 
Any request for permission to open a private school must 
be examined initially by the local authorities and by an 
inspector of primary schools or a principal of an educational 
establishment nominated by the Minister of National Edu- 


cation. The request is then placed on the agenda of the 
session next following of the Higher Council of Public 
Education, which has to decide upon the usefulness and 
desirability (from the educational point of view) of the 
proposed school, upon its internal organization, upon the 
competence of the headmaster, the curriculum and time- 
table, the adequacy of the premises and the suitability of 
the location. Both the Minister of National Education and 
the applicant can appeal to the Council of Ministers against 
the recommendation of the Higher Council of Public Edu- 
cation. 

Private primary schools are required to make specific 
provision in their time-tables and curricula for the teaching 
of the French language. At least six hours of lessons per 
week must be devoted to this teaching, and it must be so 
arranged that by the end of their studies pupils will have 
acquired the theoretical knowledge of the French language 
prescribed by the curriculum of the public primary school 
middle course. 

The curriculum and lists of books in use must be sub- 
mitted, before the opening of each school year, to the 
primary school inspector of the district and approved by him, 
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Nore. For the secondary schools (lycée, 
collige, collège technique and cours complé- 
mentaire) the numbering of the classes 
follows the traditional system beginning 
at the sixth class and going up to the first, 
which is followed by a terminal class (T). 
The complete secondary course (7 years) 
is organized in two cycles (4 + 3). 


centre de formation professionnelle: voca- 
tional training school. 

college: general secondary school adminis- 
tered by local authorities or private 
bodies. 

collége technique: vocational secondary 
school. 

conservatoire de musique: vocational train- 
ing school of music. 

cours complémentaire: school offering the 
first cycle of general secondary studies. 

école des beaux-arts: vocational training 
school of fine arts. 

école moyenne agricole: vocational training 
school run by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 

école normale: teacher training school. 

école primaire: primary school with course 
organized in two preparatory classes 
(forming the cours préparatoire), two 
elementary (cours élémentaire) and two 
middle (cours moyen), followed by an 
upper class (cours supérieur) for children 
not transferring to secondary schools. 
Children may attend to age 15. Instruc- 
tion is in Arabic or French. 

enseignement moderne: type of instruction 
similar to enseignement *sadikien? but 
with less Arabic, offered in lycée, collige 
or cours complémentaire. 
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enseignement *sadikien'. type of instruc- 
tion with option between literary and 
scientific courses, offered in lycée, 
collège, or cours complémentaire. 

enseignement ‘zeitounien’: type of instruc- 
tion with Arabic as teaching medium 
and study of modern languages, offered 
in a new type of collige. 

lycée: State general secondary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Université Zeitouna: Zeituna Uni- 
versity; religious and literary studies, 

B. Institut des hautes études: Institute of 
Higher Studies; law, literature and 
science, 

C. École normale supérieure: "Teachers? 
College; trains secondary school 
teachers, 

D. École supérieure de droit: Law College. 

E. Centred'études économiques: Economics 
Institute, with elementary and ad- 
Yanced sections, 

F. École supérieure @agriculture: Agri- 
cultural College (comes under Ministry 
of Agriculture). 

G. École nationale d'administration: Na- 
tional College of Administration 
(comes under Prime Minister's De- 
partment). 


EXAMINATIONS 


Ahliya: lower secondary certificate (en- 
seignement “zeitounien”). 

Baccalauréat 179 partie; 2me partie ( fran- 
çais ou tunisien): university entrance 


examination (French or Tunisian), 
Part I and Part II. 

Brevet. d'enseignement commercial ou in- 
dustriel: certificate of commercial or 
industrial studies. 

Brevet d'études du premier cycle or brevet 
de l'enseignement secondaire: lower 
secondary certificate. 

Certificat d'aptitude pédagogique: primary 
teacher's certificate. 

Certificat d'aptitude professionnelle: certifi- 
cate of vocational competence. 

Certificat de fin d'études primaires: primary 
school certificate. 

Concours d'entrée à l'école normale: com- 
petitive entrance examination to 
teacher training school, 

Concours d'entrée (établissement d'enseigne- 
ment supérieur): competitive entrance 
examination to institution of higher 
education. 

Diplóme d'ingénieur: diploma of engi- 
neering. 

Diplóme de sortie et titres divers: leaving 
diploma and miscellaneous titles. 

El Alimya: university degree in religious 
and literary studies (Zeituna Uni- 
versity). 

Examen d'entrée en sixióme: secondary 
entrance examination. 

Licence (licentiate): university degree 
approximately equivalent to bachelor's 
degree in English-speaking universities. 

Tahcil 1ге partie; 2те partie (moderne ou 
traditionnel): university entrance ex- 
amination, Part I and Part II, at end 
of secondary zeitoun course; modern 
and traditional sections. 


TUNISIA 


Lycée ou collége 


Ecole primaire 


Centre de formation 
professionnelle 


Examen d'entrée en sixiéme 

Certificat de fin d'études primaires 

Brevet d'études du 1er cycle ou brevet de l'enseignement second, 
Ahliya 

Concours d'entrée à l'école normale 
Baccalauréat 1™ partie (francals ou tunisien) 
Baccalauréat 2* partie (francais ou tunisien) 
Tahcil 1'* partie (moderne ou traditionnel) 

Tahcil 2* partie (moderne ou traditionnel) 
Certificat d'aptitude pédagogique 

Certificat d'aptitude professionnelle 

Brevet d'enseignement commercial ou industriel 
Concours d'entrée (établissement d'enseignement supérieur) 
Diplôme de sortie et titres divers 

Diplóme d'ingénieur 

El Alimya 

Licence 


DATA DS омым 
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As the ‘Arabization’ of primary education has only 
reached the first-year class, at the moment there is still 
a separate official curriculum for each of the follo £ 
categories of public schools: (a) primary schools (boys', 
girls’ or co-educational) with bilingual teaching; (b) primary 
schools (boys”, girls’ or co-educational) where instruction is 
still given exclusively in French; (c) former modern Koranic 
schools, nationalized in October 1956. It should be noted 
that, from 1 October 1956, the teaching given to new pupils 
in the schools of the last two categories conforms to the 
curricula in force in all the other schools under the Ministry 
of National Education, 

Time-tables of first-year classes (boys aged from 6 to 7) 
for all categories of public primary schools: 


Subjects taught in Arabic (all subjects)—Koran, 1.40 hours; 

Ethics, 1.50; Reading, 8.40; Arithmetic, 3.05; Recitation, 
1; Language and elocution, 3.20; Writing, 2.05; Singing, 
1.40; Open air activities and physical education, 2.30; 
Drawing—handwork, 2.30; Recreation, 1.40; a total of 
30 hours. 


Time-tables of first-year classes (girls, aged from 6 to 7) 
for all categories of public primary schools: 


Subjects taught in Arabic—Koran, ethics, religious instruc- 
tion, 2 hours; Reading, 4; Writing, 2; Arabic, 2.30; 
Singing, 1; Arithmetic, 2.40. 

Subjects taught in French—Language and observations, 
4.40 hours; Reading, 4; Writing, 2; French, 1; Singing, 
0.30; Drawing—handwork, 1; Open air activities and 
physical education, 1; Recreation, 1.40; a total of 30 hours. 


In bilingual primary schools for girls, the full course is 
subdivided into two cycles, For the first four years (first 
cycle), study programmes are identical with those of 
bilingual primary schools for boys; the only difference is 
that subjects for girls (knitting, embroidery, sewing) re- 
places the handwork of the boys’ programmes. The second 
cycle, comprising the last three years, may be of two types: 
(a) Type A with programmes the same as for bilingual 
primary schools for boys, preparing pupils for the Type A 
primary school leaving certificate and the sixth-year com- 
petitive examination for entry to lycées, colleges and 
complementary courses; for the classes in this cycle, the 
science teaching programme is related to the domestic 
economy teaching; (b) the Type B with a definite domestic 
economy bias and enabling pupils to supplement the 
knowledge of French and Arabic acquired in the first cycle 
(French 9 hours 30 minutes; Arabic 6 hours) and to reach 
an advanced standard in drawing, cutting and sewing, 
knitting and embroidery (11 hours 30 minutes); this type 
of instruction leads up to the examination for the Type B 
primary school leaving certificate. 

In schools of this category situated in Tunis or the inner 
suburbs, there are ‘monitors’ responsible for teachi 
European pupils conversational Arabic, for which the time 
set aside is 2 hours 20 minutes per week for the two-year 
elementary course and 3 hours per week for the two-year 
middle and higher courses respectively. 

Since primary education should, above all, be concrete and 


practical, teachers are advised (a) to start with direct 
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TIME-TABLE OF BILINGUAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(boys’, girls’ or co-educational) (time-table provisionally 
applicable in those classes not yet affected by the Process 

of progressive ‘Arabization’), 


2nd Istand 1st year 
year 2nd year middle course 2nd year |. 
Subjects prepara- ele- middle Higher 
tory mentary Urban Rural course Course 
course course schools schools 
hrs, hrs. hrs, hrs, hrs, 
In Arabic pe 
Koran, ethics, religious 
instruction ot, 2.00 200 1.00 1.00 2,00 2.00 
Reading 4.00 3.30 2.30 2.30 2.00 2.00 
Writing . ИЕ — 3 
Arabic . 2.30 3.20 4.50 4.50 5.00 5.00 
Singing) 152 Фр л BU More IL d 
Arithmetic — . , 240 300 — — — RT. 
Object lessons 4 — 0.50 130 — — = 
History and geography — — 139 130 — = 
In French 
Ethics and civics . — — — — 030 0.30 
Language and 
observation . , 440 400 — — — — 
Reading w ,. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Writing. . a oe — — I 
French). CRGO 1.00 3.00 5.00 5.00 4.20 4,20 
заш о 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 — — 
Arithmetic . . . — — 4.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
Object lessons . , — — — 130 1.30 1.30 
History and geography — — 100 100 1.30 2.00 
Guided activities . — — — — 1.00 0.30 
Drawing—handwork . 100 040 1.30 130 1.0 130 
n air activities and 
physical education . 100 1.00 1.00 1.00 2.00 2.00 
Recreation . . , 140 140 140 140 1.40 1.40 
pols. TU M 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


TIME-TABLES OF PRIMARY SCHOOLS IN WHICH 
INSTRUCTION IS STILL GIVEN IN FRENCH 


(boys’, girls’ or co-educational) 


s Higher course 
El = Middl 
Subjects ыкы 54 At years) 
(2 years) (2 years) Б, Gi 
hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. 
Tn French (all subjects) ә < 

Ethics and civies — . , 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

Hesug-.- е „улы 7.00 3.30 3.00 2.30 

DYER hn ye дЫ 2.30 1.30 1.00 1.00 

French dava. SM 5.00 — 630 6.00 so 

tory and geography . . 1.30 2.30 3.00 . 

ШАНА. с = al 3.30 5.00 5.00 5.00 

редов" CEP: Comes 1.00 130 2.30 3.00 

Drawing—handwork | | 130 130 130 130 

Sh NM Аш. аы. "лу. 100 1.00 100 1.00 

Guided activities | | | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 

m air activities and 

Physical education . , 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 

ecreation ., . . ; 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 

Total ` ae ees? 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
ыт EE 


observations as vehicles for exercising the child’s intelligence 
and to lead him on by degrees from the concrete to the 
abstract; (b) to encourage wherever possible the child’s 
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TIME-TABLES OF THE FORMER MODERN KORANIC SCHOOLS 
— T HT c É-[`-m<<<—a< —.Əs s: AoOjX' SAWPSO| — 


2nd year Elementary Middle Higher 
Subjects prepara- course course course 
tory course (2 years) (2 years) — (1 year) 
hrs. hrs. hrs. hrs. 
In Arabic 
Boren, jaw. s: es By 3.00 2.30 2.30 2.00 
Religious instruction = 0.30 0.30 
E E E 0.40 0.30 0.20 0.30 
Language . . + 2.30 — EE E. 
Reading ont hipa 4.10 3.20 3.00 2.00 
Ven d male ts 2.00 1.00 = = 
Arabic . . рее 1.00 3.30 5.10 5.00 
Arithmetic . . . 2.30 3.00 = 
Object lessons . . — 1.00 — — 
History and geography = kes 1.00 0.30 
Drawing—handwork 0.40 — — — 
Singing. . ^ + 0.50 0.30 — — 
Open air activities and 
physical education 1.00 — = = 
In French 
Language 3.20 2.30 Es == 
Reading 3.45 3.40 3.40 4.00 
Writing 1.40 1.00 — — 
French . 0.50 3.20 5.10 5.10 
Arithmetic — = 3.20 3.50 
Object lessons — — 1.00 1.30 
History к — — 0.30 1 
Geography . : ; = = 0.30 80 
Drawing—handwork 0.30 0.40 1.20 
Singing. . . . 0.25 0.30 re = 
Open air activities and 
physical education — 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Recreation 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,40 
Total 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 


own individual initiative and not to underestimate the 
importance of team work methods; (c) to develop in the 
child an affection for his native milieu and to equip him 
for the life he will have to lead. The methods recommended 
are the intuitive and inductive methods. The active method 
is in high favour; learning by doing is preferred to learning 
by watching, and experiment to observation. Some teachers 
are experimenting with Freinet's école moderne techniques 
based on the freedom of the pupil; a number of them, at 
the beginning of the 1956-57 academic year, were sent to 
a school in the suburbs of Tunis, which is thus serving as 
a test establishment. 


Examination system. While there are no strict rules on the 
conditions for promotion to a higher class, the practice is 
for annual internal examinations, known as promotion 
examinations, to be arranged in each school under the 
authority of the principal, comprising written and oral 
tests covering the main subjects of the syllabus for the 
past year. The results are submitted to a board of teachers 
and the latter, after discussing them in the presence of the 
class teacher, decides which pupils are to be promoted, 
Which are to do the class again and which are eligible to 
sit a supplementary promotion examination at the be- 
ginning of the new academic year in October. 

Parents are kept informed of their children’s progress 
by carnets de correspondance (reports) which they are re- 


quired to sign. These reports contain marks obtained in 
the monthly compositions and the teachers’ comments. 

Higher course pupils who will be over 12 years of age 
on 31 December sit the examination for the primary school 
leaving certificate at the end of the academic year. Pro- 
visionally, pending the introduction of identical time-tables 
and study programmes for all State schools, this exami- 
nation may be one of three distinct types: Type A, for 
pupils from bilingual schools; Type B for girls who have 
taken the Type B second cycle (with the emphasis on 
domestic economy and women’s work); Type C for pupils 
from exclusively French language schools. 

At any time after concluding the second year of the 
middle course, pupils intending to go on to secondary school 
can sit the entrance examination for lycées, colleges and 
post-primary courses, provided that they fulfl the age 
requirement for the type of school selected. The entrance 
examination is in four series: Series A for the Tunisian 
Sadiki type of school (advanced study of literary Arabic 
from the sixth class onwards and study of a modern 
language from the fourth class onwards); Series B for 
Tunisian modern schools (Sadiki-type programme of study 
with less emphasis on Arabic and Islamic disciplines) or 
Tunisian technical schools (standard technical school 
syllabus plus Arabic studies of modified Sadiki type); 
Series C for modern zeitoun schools (French as first language 
from the sixth class and a second modern language from 
the fourth class onwards) or conventional zeitoun schools 
(one modern language studied from the fourth class on- 
wards); or Series D for regular modern or technical schools. 


Teaching staff. To be eligible to teach in a Tunisian State 
school, candidates must (a) be of Tunisian nationality or 
not less than five years naturalized (foreigners are recruited 
on a contract basis); (b) be not less than 18 years of age; 
(c) be certified free of any infirmity, disease or consti- 
tutional defect incompatible with the work of a teacher; 
(d) be in possession of one of the required diplomas [for 
Arab language teachers of either sex, the tahcil! or the 
qualifying diploma (Section B) of a teacher training school; 
for bilingual teachers of either sex the qualifying diploma 
(Section A) of a teacher training school, the Sadiki College 
leaving certificate or the Arabic higher certificate; for 
bilingual first class monitors of either sex, the bilingual 
monitor's certificate of competence or the Arabic elementary 
certificate; for bilingual second class monitors of either sex, 
the elementary primary school certificate and 4 to 5 years 
ina Tunisian secondary school; for French language teachers 
of either sex the brevet supérieur or the baccalauréat; for 
French language first class monitors the brevet élémentaire 
or Part 1 of the baccalauréat; for French language second 
class monitors, the brevet d'études du premier cycle du second 
degré or the certificat d'études primaires élémentaires and 
four to five years of secondary studies in a classical or 
modern section]. des 
Formerly there was in Tunisia, only one teacher training 
school for men and another for women, both of them in 
Tunis itself. On 1 October 1956, first-year teacher trainin, 
classes were started at Susa and Sfax (to train bilingu 
teachers) and at Monastir (to train Arabic-language 


1. Diploma (in two parts) awarded by zeitoun schools, 
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teachers). The men’s teacher training school in Tunis 
comprises three sections: Section A (for bilingual teachers), 
Section B (for Arabic-language teachers) and Section C (for 
French-language teachers). In each of these sections three 
years of general studies and one year of professional 
training are taken. Prospective teachers entering as first- 
year students in Sections A and B are recruited by com- 
petition from among candidates who have had secondary 
education up to the fourth class inclusive; Section C 
students are recruited, likewise by competition, from among 
candidates in possession of the brevet d'études du premier 
cycle du second degré. In case of need and in 80 far as there 
are vacancies, admissions as fourth-year teacher training 
students may be conceded to candidates in possession of 
the secondary school leaving certificate awarded by the 
Sadiki College or the Arabic higher certificate (for Section 
A), the tahcil (for Section B) or the baccalauréat (Section С). 
At the end of the fourth year of training, the examination 
for the passing-out certificate is taken, Successful candidates 
are attached to schools, as probationers, at the beginni 
of the next academic year, and during the first term they 
take the practical test for the certificate of competence for 
primary school teaching; if successful they are appointed 
as Class 6 teachers on 1 January of the succeeding year, 
provided that at that date they have reached the age of 20. 
As there are not enough fourth year teacher trainin; 
classes to produce all the teaching staff needed, Profesional 
extension courses have been started for temporary teachers. 
These cover both theory and practice and take place on 
Friday mornings; they are organized by the primary school 
inspectors and inspectors of primary education in the most 
important centres of population in their respective areas. 
In the summer of 1956 a rapid training course was arranged 
for 500 candidates to the teaching profession and another 
recent course has yielded 350 Arabic-language recruits for 
appointment as temporary teachers from 1 October 1957. 

Temporary teachers (appointed for one year, with the 
possibility of renewal, to temporarily vacant posts), and 
deputy teachers (recruited to replace teachers unable for 
the time being to carry out their duties) can be given per- 
manent status on 1 January next after the date of their 
successfully passing the written, practical and oral tests 
for the certificate of competence for primary school teach- 
ing, provided that they have then completed not less than 
two years’ service as temporary or deputy teachers. 

As regards the promotion of teachers of either sex, the 
steps are as follows: from Class 6 to 5 and from 5 to 4, by 
selection after three years or by seniority after four years; 
from Class 4 to 3,3 to 2 and 2 to 1, by special selection after 
three years, by normal selection after four years or by 
Seniority after five years; and from Class 1 teacher to senior 
teacher by selection only after not less than three years as 
Class 1 teacher. 


(index 248) to 1,036,200 francs for the senior catego 

(index 390). To these consolidated emoluments shoul be 
added, where appropriate, the Franco-Arab school allow- 
ance (12,000 francs), the special teaching allowance (9,000 
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francs for teachers not graduates of a teacher training 
school, 16,000 francs for teacher training school graduates), 
the special lump sum allowance (8,000 francs for assistant 
teachers and principals of schools, 12,000 francs for directors 
of post-primary courses and seconded teachers), the allow. 
ance in lieu of living quarters (from 18,000 to 60,000 francs 
according to locality, grade of recipient and number of. 
dependent children); family allowances (35,000 francs per 
child) and sole earner's allowance (37,500 francs for one 
child, 75,000 francs for two children, 93,900 francs for three 
children or over). From these sums should be deducted: 
7 per cent of base salary for pensions fund, 1 per cent of 
base salary for welfare, a sum in respect of taxes on salaries 
and wages and of poll tax and, in certain cases, a sum for 
the Mutuelle de l'Education Nationale. To take an example, 
a Class 6 male teacher, unmarried, living in quarters 
provided by the Government and in a non-isolated area 
draws a monthly net sum of 43,793 francs. 

Men and women teachers of French nationality employed 
on a contract basis receive emoluments which comprise the 
salary and allowances receivable in Paris by personnel of 
the same grade, class and salary index; an increment 
equivalent to 30 per cent of the sum of base salary, seniority 
bonus and residence allowance; plus the Tunisian cost of 
living allowance. 

Teachers not less than 20 years of age are entitled to 
apply for appointment to vacant primary school principal- 
ships; from October 1956, this type of appointment is no 
longer offered to any but teachers of Tunisian nationality. 
A principal of a school with less than 10 classes is still 
required to do 30 hours’ teaching per week; in addition, he 
handles the school's administration and directs the edu- 
cational work. In larger schools the principal is partially 
exempted from teaching duties to enable him to guide 
newly-appointed teachers. 

In private schools, no man may hold a teaching appoint- 
ment at primary level under the age of 18 years and no 
woman under the age of 17, No person may act as principal 
of a primary school or a nursery school under the age of 21, 
or, in the case of a school accepting boarders, under the 
age of 25. To be entitled to teach in a private school, a 
candidate must be in possession of a certificate of compe- 
tence for primary school teaching; decisions on the 
acceptability of foreign qualifications rest with the Ministry 
of National Education, In every private school the principal 
is required to maintain a register of staff, showing the 
surname, given names, date and place of birth of teachers 
and other staff, their previous occupations and place of 
residence, and the dates of the certificates and diplomas 
of which they may be holders. 


Welfare services 


The School Health Service, which comes under the Ministry 
of Public Health, is responsible for the medical inspection 
and care of teachers and pupils. For purposes of medical 
inspection, the schools throughout the country are divided 
up into 40 sectors, with doctors and nurses and, in areas 
where the schools are widely scattered, with mobile 
dispensaries. 

The Service de la Prévoyance Sociale (Social Welfare 
Service), which comes under the Ministry of Finance, 
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assists all Tunisian civil servants in certain cases of serious 
illness or where surgery is necessary. In addition there are 
benefit societies organized by teaching staff, which assist 
members and their families in cases of illness or death. 

The Association Autonome de Solidarité de l'Enseigne- 
ment Public de Tunisie (Friendly Society) is intended to 
support members in the defence of their reputations and 
to insure them against the hazards of civil liability and 
against professional accidents in respect of which they may 
be sued by the State. 

School canteens, which come under the Ministry of 
National Education, are administered by the school princi- 
pals under the general supervision of the primary school 
inspector of the district concerned (from the academic year 
beginning in October 1957, this supervision is carried out 
by an expert in dietetics). The canteens were set up to 
assist poor pupils and pupils unable to get home at midday; 
they provide a hot meal for 25 francs. During the year 
1955/56, there were 294 canteens in operation, which served 
nearly 3,000,000 meals to 24,562 pupils. The appropriation 
for school canteens rose from 39,320,000 francs in 1955/56 
to 185 million francs in 1956/57 (55 millions from the 
general budget and 130 millions from the Children's Fund); 
as a result it has been possible to increase the number of 
canteens to 745 and the number of meals served daily to 
80,525. 

In addition the Ministry of National Education provides 
extra food in the form of snacks (bread and an egg, or a 
sardine in oil, or tunny, cheese or milk) for pupils markedly 
below the normal health standard (a list of these is drawn 
up annually by the School Health Service). The relevant 
appropriation having risen from 12,500,000 francs in 1955/ 
1956 to 70 million francs in 1956/57 (15 millions from the 
general budget and 55 millions from the Children's Fund), 


it has been possible to increase the number of snacks served 
daily from 10,949 to 56,986. 

An appropriation of 100 million francs from the Chil- 
dren's Fund has been made available to the Ministry of 
National Education for the establishment of a central 
clothing pool the task of which will be to distribute 
clothing to indigent pupils; the way the pool is to operate 
and its regulations are at present under consideration. 

Lastly, there is a mutual benefit society for insurance 
against accidents at school, run for pupils at State schools, 
Which assists any children suffering accidents during the 
time they are in the charge of the teachers. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


At the date of writing the appropriate departments of the 
Ministry of Nana ао are devoting their attention 
primarily to the following matters: (a) extension of com- 
pulsory primary schooling throughout the country through 
the medium of a coherent school building programme 
spread over the fewest possible number of. years (at present, 
of 900,000 children of school age, 227,000 only are in school); 
(b) improvement of the professional training of teachers by 
increasing the number of teacher training schools; (c) com- 
plete “Arabization” of teaching, at least for the first few 
years of primary schooling (experience has shown that 
bilingual instruction, so far carried out from the first-year 
class, is positively detrimental to the progress and the 
health of the pupils); (d) the adjustment of study pro- 
grammes to the purely Tunisian scene, and the introduction 
of a study programme that will be uniform in its main lines 
for all State schools; (e) encouragement of a fair number 
of pupils to take up technical studies at the secondary 
school level. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Tunisia. Ministére de l'éducation nationale, Service 
de statistique. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were over 280,000 students enrolled in educational 
institutions at all levels (not including some 3,500 adults 
attending primary, secondary and vocational evening 
courses). This represented about 7 per cent of the total 
population. | 

More than 230,000, or 82 per cent of the school-going 
population were pupils in pre-primary and primary schools 
(including private modern Koranic schools); about 11 per 
Cent were in general secondary schools; approximately 
6 per cent in vocational and teacher training schools; 
almost 1 per cent in institutions of higher education. There 
were also some 700 pupils in special schools for tubercular 
and maladjusted children. The proportion of female students 
was 30 per cent in primary and pre-primary schools; 19 per 
cent in general secondary schools; 48 per cent in vocational 
schools; 40 per cent in teacher training schools; 17 per cent 
in institutions of higher education. 

The teaching staff in primary schools numbered 6,000, 
of whom 33 per cent were women; in general secondary 


schools 29 per cent of the teachers were women; and in 
vocational schools 42 per cent. 

Compared with 1950, there was an increase of 47 per cent 
in е тави of primary and pre-primary schools and 
also in the general secondary schools; 36 per cent in 
vocational schools; 24 per cent in teacher training schools; 
and 23 per cent in institutions of higher education. (See 


Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that from 1930 
total enrolment in public and private primary schools 
increased steadily except between 1942 and 1944, Although 
data are not entirely consistent they may be compared 
between 1938 and 1954. For this period, the primary enrol- 
ment ratio, computed by relating the average enrolment to 
the estimated child population 5-14 years old, rose from 
14 to 20. The average pupil-teacher ratio is not known for 
the whole period, but from 1944 it shows some fluctuations. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 amounted to 9,602.5 million French 
francs, being about 2,610 francs per inhabitant. Of this sum 
90 per cent came from the Ministry of Education and 10 per 
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cent from other ministries. Excludi capital expenditure for teacher training; 4 per cent for higher education; 1 per 
of 1,225 million francs, current expenditure was distributed cent for special education; 2 per cent for adult education; 
roughly as follows: 1 per cent for pre-primary education; 7 per cent for subsidies to private education; and 4 per cent 
43 per cent for primary education; 23 per cent for secondary for central administration and other current expenses, (See 
education; 12 per cent for vocational education; 3 per cent Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution Total Female Total Foals 
Primary: 
Public pri о c a ERs < ee 1954/55 642 4832 1696 185 140 59510 
DS ala enis schools S SL ce бе Cae 1954/55 186 879 20 34 989 4109 
Private primary schools ^... . ; l l l1 lo: 1954/55 43 315 254 10 343 6 624 
Жааны г rn SS ors mi DN Uli у C 1954/55 871 6 026 1970 230472 70 243 
Aie hacc al adore as Soe P yo Wasika 1953/54 866 5393 1 854 211 927 62 243 
n £ juve 4 1952/53 831 5 152 1710 191 458 54 595 
П а на а eI у; 1951/52 805 4 789 1 587 168 563 47 461 
Ы A А Su e ene sit 1950/51 730 4579 1525 156 821 43 080 
Secondary 
General 
Bublicsecondarypchoole Зы марын Cola a, 1954/55 17 822 315 12 378 3 993 
Public complementary courses | ` ШК ke 1954/55 21 > 2741 570 
Courses of the University Ez-Zeitouna t о О 1954/55 21 486 — 14 000 150 
Private secondary schools... Өф =. NAL bres 1954/55 18 203 120 2190 1319 
Tei SS у Wa oa MIOS й 1954/55 77 1511 435 31309 6.032 
ЕН OI O AO 1953/54 11 1420 441 30 679 5 897 
т T Ern RA eT ee kau 1952/53 16 1392 436 27 752 5 238 
RUE MO A RR ig t 1951/52 70 1332 431 24 942 4586 
ito ify a hr GY ЛЕ Ө TAS ti zr n 1950/51 69 1268 425 21230 4 145 
Vocational 
Public vocational and apprenticeship centres , , , 5 1954/55 57 А 5 
Public industrial sehoole у лы о... 1954/58 4 681 387 9521 y 
Public technical schools chek ot li ra MD 1954/55 5 
Public technical courses in general secondary schools | | | 1954/55 11 364 64 1595 1506 
Public school of higher commercial studies ee MM 1954/55 1 
lic agricultural schools... РВС, «А 1954/55 3 #25 _ 275 = 
Private technical courses | мез» эф Б Putas ur Tu ui 1954/55 5 с 4 244 
АА vocational school. с, S ML ua Sha tt Р 1954/55 1 } 55 25 636 
О а. Жый, etim 1954/55 87 11125 476 15 027 7162 
ао SMR ITER RETO l VEE riae 1953/54 85 *1 042 423 13 677 6 501 
INN MOREE yau deat do Saee east bec 1952/53 16 2990 398 12 373 5 852 
ОЦЕ МЕ a Regen thee ney баланан Fa. 1951/52 73 2887 „345 11 683 5 631 
A o i e 1950/51 73 1857 327 11 057 5 378 
Teacher training 
Public normal schools 
UCU ES kawaka Ды LL eoo aid ag 1954/55 2 53 19 429 172 
Miren ur MESE. MIC v ET Bl o mc 1953/54 2 53 19 414 173 
наар НЫ Журн kuy sa rl 1952/53 2 49 18 368 154 
SEDE POC un YES wie t-i isa d 1951/52 2 42 18 360 159 
A eno NR о Маза 1950/51 2 44 16 345 148 
Note. In addition to the primary schools, there were some 800 Korani 2. Traditi i i 
and Hebrew religious schools with about 25,000 pupils. > 3. Not аан Аск ренке 


1. Including data relating to Rp Y education. There were 109 
female teachers and 6,714 pupils (F. 3,259) in public kindergartens 
and kindergarten classes in 1954/55. 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Reaching statt Students enrolled 
institutions 
Total Female Total Female 
Higher 
Institute of higher studie: 1954/55 1 28 
School of law . . . 1954/55 H 15 a : EH iud 
School of fine arts . 1954/55 1 13 — 84 36 
University Ez-Zeitouna* 1954/55 1 51 cum 500 I 
Total > x 1954/55 4 107 3 2191 381 
ES 1953/54 4 103 3 2122 356 
E 1952/53 4 95 3 2434 311 
is 1951/52 4 92 3 2045 316 
de 1950/51 4 87 2 1716 285 
Special 
Schools for tubercular children . . . 1954/55 4 1 6 306 177 
Schools and classes for maladjusted children 1954/55 3 25 — 385 — 
Total NC . ` . . 1954/55 7 32 6 691 177 
с 1953/54 1 32 6 599 111 
р 1952/53 6 30 6 475 121 
A 1951/52 5 24 6 315 107 
» 1950/51 4 18 6 335 107 
Adult 
Public primary evening courses 1954/55 49 54 1390 
Public secondary evening courses 1954/55. 4 7 590 
Public vocational evening courses 1954/55 42 42 fi 1570 
Total . v- € fu) mE 1954/55 95 103 ... 3550 ... 
” PR 2 ¿+ ¡ALA 1953/54 117 123 ... 4299 m 
e PNEU um oc ñ 1952/53 94 102 on 3535 ... 
а а . . VIC TIAS RA REC E v! ir EE 1951/52 84 84 ... 2827 ... 
"o8 у AA 1950/51 66 66 d 2361 Nine 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Punic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS* 


Teachers Pupils * "a „Estimated Pri 
Year Schools enrolment | chid population | enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 s 73 668 en 
1931 Boh fict o 17 321 UM 
1932 nS qe dh 79 816 dE 194 641 12 
1933 v?s d 4 82 297 y 
1934 83 893 
1935 un d. В. 85 223 ге; 
1936 зај 9.3 beg 86 960 VM | 81.0 101 12 
1937 б dus " 88 879 эу 
1938 562 2213 z 99 505 2s 99.5 726 14 
1939 ST Ts we d 
1940 >y : ies 
1941 ¿Es bus зй Ga 
1942 ey E KS 
1943 Be x ч 81 678 > | 90.1 809 11 
1944 522 2527 95 193 38 
1945 557 2598 ° 108 126 42 
1946 8 š 116 056 40 
1947 ón 3 235 3 125 384 39 125.4 884 14 
1948 661 3488 š 134 205 38 
1949 695 4163 ) 143 115 34 
1950 730 4509 32 153 821 34 
1951 32 165 074 35 
1952 831 E od 32 187 073 37 187.2 951 20 
1953 866 5293 33 206 316 a 
1954 871 5917 31 223 758 
ivate 


1, Beginning 1938 includes modern Koranic schools. 


2. Figures for 1930, 1931 
keer: schools [of 


d 1938 to 1948 include enrolment in pri 
‘which in 1950 there were 1,825 (Е. 1,144)]. 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand French francs) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total y ot RELA Gas woe 

Totaliexpenditures¢ Y. 1 52 ul ian M 9 602 500 8 673 700 928 800 

A, Current expenditure " DC: A ELA 8 377 500 7 473 700 903 800 
Central nua » ЕТ R 224 100 
Pre-primary education Fe * s 5 98 000 
imary education HR E 3 623 900 
Secondary education . . A GU MER 1 887 900 
Vocational education . . Ер 1011 500 
Reacher training а der ЖИ А, 1 228 000 
Higher education elo. ae Rae re RUC үс 289 200 
Special education He ARC Mer ИА MT EU] А 92 600 
Adult education: ЫШЫ lc ne C Tu 181 300 
Subsidies to private education . . . l . 603 000 
ther current expenditure. . . , E 138 000 

B. Capital expenditure . . . , , , 1225 000 1 200 000 25 000 


TURKEY 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 24,122,000. 

Total area: 300,000 square miles; 776,980 square kilometres. 

Population density: 80 per square mile; 31 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 23.5. 

Tlliteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
68.1 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Laws 


Prior to the Republic. The Provisional Law on Primary 
Education, 23 September 1913, organized public education 
in general; it stipulated that primary education would be 
compulsory, and free in State schools; it laid down penalties 
for parents or guardians failing to enrol in school the children 
of school age in their care, or failing to ensure their regular 
attendance at school. The primary schools covered by this 
law had six classes. This law also contained provisions 
relating to pre-primary establishments, 


Under the Republic. Constitutional Law No. 491, 20 April 
1924, was the first constitutional law to proclaim the 
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National income (1954 estimate): 14,273 million liras. 

Official exchange rate: 1 Turkish lira — 0.36 U.S. dollar (approx.). 

School year: usually from beginning October to end May (200 
days). 


Prepared by the Turkish National Commission for Unesco and 
approved by the Ministry of Education, Ankara, in June 1956. 


principle of compulsory education; no such provision was 
contained in the imperial “Constitution”. А 
Law No. 430, 3 March 1924, unified the whole educational 
нен by transferring and attaching to the Ministry of 
ducation ‘all seminaries and schools operated by ministers 
of the Koranic faith or by private religious institutions’; 
it prepared the way for the establishment of a uniform type 
of primary school. This measure was a landmark in the 
history of education in Turkey, as it prevented schools from 
being opened and operated by the religious authorities. 
Law No. 789 of 1926—the first, after the proclamation of 
the Republic, to establish the principles of educational 
organization—provided that no educational establishment 
could be opened without the authorization of the Ministry 
of Education, 
Law No. 1353, 3 October 1928, introducing the reform 
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of writing, was the next most important event; it abolished 
the ancient Turkish lettering, which had been borrowed 
from the Arab alphabet, and replaced it by the new 
lettering taken mainly from the Latin alphabet. The 
adoption of this alphabet, as well as the introduction of a 
phonetic system of spelling, made it much easier to learn 
to read and write in Turkish. 

Law No. 3803, 22 April 1940, reorganized the system of 
teacher training so as to enable a large number of teachers, 
able to adapt themselves to local conditions, to be sent 
(after a short period of training) to the villages, which were 
inhabited by four-fifths of the population and were sorely 
in need of schools. This law contained provisions regarding 
the establishment of rural institutes and the conditions 
governing the employment of graduates of these institutes. 

Law No. 4274, 25 June 1942, introduced supplementary 
provisions for rural institutes. It prescribed the conditions 
governing the acquisition of sites and the building of 
schools, and increased the penalties for parents or guardians 
failing to enrol in school the children of school age in their 
care, or to ensure their regular attendance at school. 

Law No. 5166, 2 February 1948, by making the State 
responsible for paying teachers’ salaries (which had previ- 
ously been a charge on the departmental budgets gave 
primary school teachers material security and facilitated 
their promotion. 

Law No. 5828, 11 August 1951, established the principle 
that the construction of schools and lodgings for teachers 
would be ensured by the provincial governors and financed 
by the State, which would provide the departments with 
financial assistance and with materials, so that the building 
operations would not impose any burden on the village 
inhabitants. 

Law No. 6234, 4 February 1954, amalgamated under the 
name of ‘Primary teacher training school’, without modi- 
fying their organization, the two types of teacher training 
establishment formerly known as *Rural institute" and 
‘Teacher training school’. It also contained provisions 
relating to teacher training schools in the towns. 


Regulations 


Prior to the Republic. The regulations concerning State 
primary schools, promulgated in 1915, established the 
principles governing the activities of primary schools with 
six classes, opened in pursuance of the Provisional Law 
which had entered into force two years previously. 

The regulations concerning private schools, also pro- 
mulgated in 1915, contained clauses relating to different 
categories of private schools, and particularly to the opening 
and operation of private primary schools. 


Under the Republic. The regulations concerning primary 
schools (1929) defined once again the aims of the primary 
school and the principles which should inspire primary 
education in accordance with modern ideas. It thus con- 
firmed the legal principles relating to the compulsory nature 
of education, as well as the principle whereby each class 
should have its own teacher. It also proclaimed the principle 
that pupils of the first four years would be promoted on the 
basis of the teachers? marks, while those of the last class 
would be required to sit for a final examination. 


Curricula 


Prior to the Republic. A new curriculum for primary schools 
had been adopted in 1914. Drawn up in accordance with 
the Provisional Law on Primary Education, this curriculum 
established for the first time a list of the subjects taught 
in the primary schools with three cycles and six classes. 


Under the Republic. In 1924, a year after the proclamation 
of the Republic, it was decided that, in order to extend 
primary education rapidly throughout the country, the 
number of classes in primary schools would be reduced 
from six to five, and a new curriculum was prepared for 
the primary school with five classes. This curriculum con- 
tained for the first time methodological directives concerning 
lessons, but did not provide for several different cycles in 
primary education. 

A new curriculum, published in 1926, subdivided primary 
education into two cycles, constituted by the first three and 
the last two classes respectively. This curriculum empha- 
sized the active method, the study of the environment, and 
the concentration of disciplines (‘centres of interest’ 
method) in the first cycle. Annexes to the curriculum 
contained a table showing how to apply the ‘centres of 
interest” method, as well as numerous methodological 
directives. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The Articles of Constitutional Law No. 491, 20 April 1924, 
bearing on instruction and education are as follows: 

* Education of every kind shall be free, under the super- 
vision and control of the State and within the limits laid 
down by the law." (Article 80.) 

*Primary education shall be compulsory for all Turks 
and shall be free in State schools,’ (Article 81.) 

Aims 

The Provisional Law on Primary Education, 23 September 
1913, some articles of which are still in force, stated that 
schools were establishments designed to ensure the har- 
monious mental development of children, provide them 
with useful knowledge and prepare them for secondary 
education (Article 5). \ 

In the Primary School Regulations, promulgated in 1929 
and still in force, the aims of primary education are defined 
as follows: 

‘A. To enable children to acquire the most useful knowl- 
edge and manual techniques, in the environment most 
suitable for the development of the best mental and bodily 
habits; i 

*B. To prepare members of the younger generation as 
soon as they begin school, by progressive methods adapted 
to social possibilities and individual capacities, to take their 
place in the national community and in the Turkish 
Republic, with adequately developed mental and ph sical 
powers and with every chance of performing their duties 
with the greatest efficiency.’ (Article 2.) 
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A chapter entitled ‘Aims of National Education’ has been 
placed at the beginning of the school curricula published 
during recent years, particularly the primary school cur- 
riculum issued in 1948. In this chapter the pupil is соп- 
sidered as an individual, as a member of the community, 
and particularly as a citizen and producer; from these 
various standpoints, the chapter defines the ideals, knowl- 
edge, manual techniques and behaviour which should be 
inculeated in the child. 

After enumerating these general aims, common to all 
publie schools, the primary school curriculum emphasizes 
that several of them can be achieved only in establishments 
of higher education, and that the primary schools will 
provide pupils with a certain amount of practical experience 
which will enable them, later, to attain all these aims. 

These three documents give a clear picture of the 
evolution that has taken place, within a quarter of a 
century, in ideas relating to primary education. 


Compulsory education 


i education is compulsory for all boys and girls aged 
between 6 and 14. The period of compulsory schooling 
begins at the end of September of the year concerned and 
continues until the end of the school year during which the 
child attains the age of 14. Only children who have com- 

leted the five years of primary schooling before their 
Билгин year are exempt from this obligation to attend 
school until the age of 14. Thus, secondary education is not 
compulsory. On the other hand, children who reach the age 
of 14 before completing their primary кш can 
continue to attend school until the end of the schoo year 
during which they attain the age of 16. 

Children subject to compulsory schooling can attend 
public schools or private schools. Parents are obliged to 
enrol their children and ensure their regular attendance at 
schools of either type. In case of absolute necessity, edu- 
cation can be provided at home by the child’s parents or 
by private teachers. Primary and secondary education is 
free. 

In localities with a school, a list of the children of school 
age is drawn up before the beginning of the school year and 
communicated to those concerned. Administrative and, if 
necessary, penal sanctions (fines and imprisonment) are 
prescribed in order to ensure the enrolment of children 
subject to compulsory schooling. Regularity of school 
attendance is controlled by two roll-calls, one in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon. Absences are notified to the 
parents or guardians concerned, who are liable to penalties 
(fines and imprisonment) if the absences are unjustified. 

Distributions of meals, clothing and books to the poorer 
children, free of charge, are arranged by such bodies as 
school welfare associations, the Red Crescent and the Child 
Welfare Society in order to encourage regular school 
attendance. 

Pursuant to Law No. 5387 (relating to child welfare), 
which came into force on 27 May 1949, ° Education Centres’ 
have been established for children whose bodily, mental or 
moral development is in danger, for orphans and for children 
whose parents are unknown, if they seem to be in need of 
protection. The object of such centres is to rear and educate 
these children and teach them a trade. The Ministry of 
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Health and Social Welfare assumes the cost of maintaini 
such of these children as have not yet reached school age, 
while the Ministry of Education meets the expense of main. 
taining and educating those of them who have. Allowances 
are paid for that purpose to the municipalities and adminis. 
trations concerned (departments, etc.). If any of the children 
at these centres reveal marked talents during their prim 
schooling, they continue their studies as boarders, unless 
they learn a trade in a workshop or at a craftsman’s shop, 
These children remain under the protection of the State 
until they come of age. 

A recently prepared draft law on primary education 
contains provisions designed to encourage school attend. 
ance; they state that food, clothing and medical care shall 
be furnished to children of poor parents, and that books 
and other school supplies shall be distributed to all children, 
regardless of their circumstances. 

Blind or deaf children, children suffering from contagious 
diseases, and backward children are, by law, exempt from 
compulsory —Ó 

The expansion of primary education is hindered by 
various factors. The country is extensive and hasa relatively 
small population (its area is one and a half times greater 
than that of metropolitan France, whereas its population 
is hardly more than half as large); moreover parts of the 
territory are very rugged and the means of communication 
are insufficient for present needs. A great part of the 
population (75 per cent according to the 1955 census) 
inhabits the is ade in 1950, 41 per cent of the villages 
had fewer than 300 inhabitants, whereas those with more 
than 1,000 inhabitants. represented only 6.7 per cent. 
Financial resources are inadequate, the second world war 
having undermined the country's economic situation. 
Owing chiefly to difficulties in procuring building materials, 
there is a shortage of schools. Teacher training schools, 
which now total 40, no longer satisfy existing needs. 

All this creates serious problems for the Turkish Govern- 
ment; however during the last 32 years, the situation has 
greatly improved. In comparison with 1923, when the 
Republic was proclaimed, there are now four times as many 
schools and teachers, and six times as many pupils. The 
State, fully aware of the considerable work which still 
remains to be done, is taking all the necessary steps. This 
point will be reverted to at the end of the present statement. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 995 shows the structure of educational 
administration in Turkey. 


Finance 


Public primary education is financed by the State, the 
departments and villages. 

Private primary schools are financed by the persons, 
communities or private enterprises which open and operate 
them. Their resources consist of the school fees paid by the 
pupils’ parents or guardians, of income from property 
investments, of subventions, donations, etc. The State also 
provides them with certain assistance. In the department 
on Istanbul, in particular, where there are numerous schools 
for ethnic minorities, these schools are aided from the 
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departmental budget. The State pays the salaries as well 
as the travel and medical expenses of the teaching and 
administrative staff of public primary schools. Only the 
salaries of the non-teaching and non-administrative staff 
are paid out of the departmental budgets. 

The cost of the construction and upkeep of public primary 
schools is borne by the departments. The State assists the 
latter in the building of rural schools. School furniture and 
school supplies are paid for out of the departmental budgets. 

The cost of lighting and heating are met from the 
departmental budgets in the case of urban schools, and 
from the local budgets in the case of village schools. 

Primary teacher training schools are financed entirely 
by the State; the State budget also supplies funds for the 
building and upkeep of these schools, and for all other 
expenses relating to them. 

Public primary schools provide education free of charge. 
Parents or guardians of pupils are only obliged to furnish 
the latter with the necessary books and other school 
supplies. 

Private primary schools usually charge fees, and the 
pupils themselves must procure the necessary textbooks 
and other class material. 

With regard to the schools for ethnic minorities, the State 
pay part of the salaries of teachers in charge of the Turkish 
language and literature courses. 


Supervision and control 


Supervision and control of public and private primary 
schools is entrusted to various categories of inspectors: 
inspectors-general of the Ministry of Education (whose 
authority extends over the entire territory); directors of 
education (whose activities are limited to the department 
concerned); primary school inspectors (who carry out their 
duties in a given sector of a department); deputy inspectors 
(who also perform their duties in a given sector of a depart- 
ment); and education officers (whose work is carried out 
within the limits of a district). 

The inspectors-general have to supervise and control the 
various activities of all educational establishments, with 
the exception of the independent universities. In Turkey, 
there do not exist, as in other countries, inspectors who are 
dependent on the Ministry of Education and are specially 
entrusted with primary school inspection. The inspectors- 
general supervise the activities of the departmental directors 
of education and the work of the other primary school 
inspectors. They submit a report on the results of their 
inspection to the Ministry. E 

Under special regulations which came into force in 1927, 
the duties of the primary school inspectors are limited to 
the public and private primary schools in their respective 
school districts, and comprise inspection, research, instruc- 
tion and guidance, investigation and control Primary 
school inspectors are competent with regard to school 
buildings, school health and order, school furniture, school 
material and classroom equipment, school libraries and 
museums, school administration, pupils’ health, school 
discipline, questions relating to teachers and teaching. They 
have to study the following questions: Do the existing 
schools satisfy local needs ? To what extent is the principle 
of compulsory schooling applied? What is the social 


structure of the locality concerned ? With regard to teaching 
and guidance, it is the duty of primary school inspectors 
to attend lessons and examinations and give appropriate 
advice concerning instruction and education; to give lessons 
themselves, if necessary; and to contribute in other ways 
to the training of teachers. Further, primary school 
inspectors have to inquire, on the spot, into disciplinary 
matters involving de q or other staff members. 

Primary school inspectors, in the discharge of their 
duties, have to comply with the following directives. At 
the beginning of the school year, they should draw up a 
plan of activities to serve as a basis for their inspection; 
in the event of obstacles preventing them from applying 
this plan, they should bring the matter to the notice of the 
director of education; after each tour of inspection, they 
should submit to the director of education a report con- 
taining their observations and suggestions; at the end of 
each school year, they should draw up a general report for 
that year. The same principles apply to the work of the 
deputy inspectors. 

The number of inspectors-general is now 53, including 6 
who are concerned with Turkish students abroad. The total 
number of primary school inspectors is 276, and that of 
deputy inspectors 171. 

The present number of primary school inspectors and 
deputy inspectors, all of whom have an effective part to 
play in the supervision and control of primary schools, is 
still inadequate for the needs at the present time. There is, 
in fact, only one inspector or deputy inspector for approxi- 
mately every 662 square miles. 

Candidates to posts of inspector-general in the Ministry 
of Education have to be at least 30 years of age; to hold 
a university degree or a diploma from some other higher 
educational establishment; to have had at least five years 
teaching experience in a secondary school or higher edu- 
cational establishment; to be specialized in a given branch 
of education. No special training is required for inspectors- 
general. 

Pursuant to a law adopted in 1938, primary school 
inspectors are trained at the Gazi Terbiye Enstitúsii. This 
establishment provides, according to the section chosen, a 
two-year or three-year course. Candidates to posts of 
primary school inspector are mainly recruited from among 
the students in the educational section of the institute. 
To qualify for admission to this section, prospective students 
must have taken the full course at the teacher training 
school, have at least three years” efficient work to their 
credit, have done their military service, provide the Ministry 
of Education with proof of their ability to follow the 
instruction given in the section, be under 30 years of age 
and pass the entrance examination. In this section, candi- 
dates take a two-year course in education. Primary school 
inspectors may also be trained in the other sections of the 
establishment, particularly the sections for drawing and 
manual work, physical culture and music. Students who 
have taken these courses are responsible for supervising 
the teaching of the corresponding subjects in primary 
schools. Primary school inspectors serve a probationary 
period to begin with, after which, if they show the necessary 
ability, they are appointed on a permanent basis, 

The need for an ever increasing number of primary school 
inspectors, coupled with a desire to give primary school 
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teachers an opportunity of direct promotion to the rank of 
inspector, has led to the establishment of a category of 
inspectors known as deputy inspectors. These are chosen, 
by means of an examination, from among members of the 
teaching and administrative staffs of primary schools, who 
have successfully carried out their duties for at least five 
years and have done their military service. In addition, 
some deputy inspectors have been trained at the Yiiksek 
Köy Enstitüsü (Higher Rural Institute), which was set up 
for the training of teachers for rural institutes but sub- 
sequently abolished. 

The recent Bill on primary education provides that 
primary school teachers of proved ability and with the 
necessary qualifications may, after passing an examination 
and under certain conditions, be appointed as primary 
school inspectors. 

The inspectors-general in the Ministry of Education are 
appointed by the President of the Republic on the proposal 
of the Minister of Education and the Prime Minister. 
Primary school inspectors, deputy inspectors and itinerant 


headmasters are appointed by the Ministry of Education, 
The school district to which they are assigned is determined 
by the competent provincial governor. 

School buildings, health conditions in schools and the 
protection of pupils against contagious diseases and epi- 
demics come under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Health and Social Welfare, in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Education. The general medical supervision of 
children, however, is the responsibility of the authorities, 
organizations or individuals operating the schools, Some 
departments arrange for the supervision of pupils’ and 
teachers’ health through the co-operation of health inspec- 
tors, dentists and oculists, whose remuneration is paid from 
the departmental budgets. 

The laws require that: pupils enrolled at primary schools 
shall present a medical certificate and a certificate of 
vaccination; pupils who have had contagious diseases shall 
present a medical certificate stating that there is no further 
risk of contagion, in default of which they cannot return 
to school; pupils shall be medically examined once a year 
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Nore. The diagram does not include 
institutions of higher education or schools 
coming under other Ministries, 


3. Office of the Minister: examines draft 
laws, regulations and programmes sub- 
mitted by No. 9 below and makes final 
recommendations for the approval of 
the Minister. 

4. Directorate-General of Physical Cul- 
ture: an autonomous body with its 
own budget, attached to the Ministry 
for the purpose of developing, through 
the organization of physical training, 
sport etc., the physical and spiritual 
qualities of the people. 

5. National Theatre: an autonomous 
body with its own budget, attached 
to the Ministry for the purpose of of adults. 
developing through the presentation 
of the best plays, operas and ballets, 
all aspects of theatrical art, and im- 


principles. 


schools; (c) makes recommendations 
to the Minister on measures for the 
development of the national edu- 
cation system according to republican 


12. Board of Directors: comprises No. 6 
above (chairman) and heads of Nos. 7 
above, 13 to 18, and 23 below; studies 26. Directorate of Finance: representative 
and makes recommendations on ad- 
ministrative proposals, and deals with 
appointments of principale, teachers 28. Health Services: 
and officials coming under sections 
for higher, secondary, vocational and 
technical education. 

13. Directorate-General of Primary Edu- 
cation: responsible for public primary 
schools and boarding establishments, 
and promotion of general education 


25. Directorate of Management and Sup- 
plies: keeps the accounts of thecentral 
departments of the Ministry, provides 
equipment and supplies, ensures order 
and discipline, is responsible for 
building maintenance inside the 
Ministry, ete, 


of the Ministry of Finance dealing 

with budgetary matters. 

matters affecting 
health and hygiene in schools and in 
the Ministry. j 

30. Provincial Governor: administrative 
head of a province in which he repre- 
sents all the ministers of the Central 
Government; in this respect he is the 
chief education authority in the 
province, 


14. Directorate-General of Secondary Edu- 31. Director of Education: is responsible, 
cation: responsible for public second- 
ary and intermediate schools and 


under No. 30 above, for the adminis- 
tration of education in a province. 


proving popular taste. sanatoria for teachers and pupils, 38. Public vocational and technical schools. 
6. Under-Secretary: permanent head and 18. Directorate-General of Antiquities and See No. 45 below. 
chief executive officer of the Ministry. Museums: duties include authori- 45. Private vocational and technical schools. 


1. Council of Inspection: a board of 
ministerial inspectors; the latter may 
inspect any educational institution 
except a university, 

9. Council of Instruction and Education: 
deliberates on technical aspects of 
education as follows: (a) examines 


zation and supervision of archaeo- 
logical investigations. 

19. Directorate of Private Schools: handles 
Ministry’s ‘relations with private 
schools whether Turkish, foreign or 
of minority groups, 


23. Directorate of | Personnel: concerned with 


Numbers 38 and 45 include inter- 
mediate crafts and trades schools for 
girls and for boys, building trades 
schools, intermediate and secondary 
schools of commerce, technical 
schools, itinerant courses, evening 
schools (trades and commerce), print- 


or imam schools. 


laws and regulations proposed by the staff in public school. ini i ini 

s 208 public schools and Ministry, ing trades schools, teacher training 
various branches of the Ministry, puts 24. Directorate of Mobilization and Military schdole, imam schools, etc. a 
into final draft form those it decides Training: concerned with questions of 42. Private courses: include tutorial 


should be adopted, and submits these, 
if the Minister thinks fit, to the Higher 
Council of Education (2 on diagram); 
(b) draws up and submits to the Higher 
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mobilization affec 
coming under the 
training in the schools, and control of 
dents in institutions of 


ting all institutions 


Y ostels for stu: 
Council syllabuses for all types of higher u sq 


courses for pupils who need extra 
coaching in particular subjects, and 
part-time courses for adults in short- 
hand typing, book-keeping, radio, 
dressmaking, etc. 
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and the results shall be recorded on their health cards, 
This last provision, however, cannot be properly enforced 
all over the country. 

For the past m years, new courses in school health 
and medical care for schools have been included in the 
curriculum for refresher courses organized by the Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare. These courses are intended 
for doctors employed by the Government and by municipal 
authorities, for health inspectors and heads of sections in 
the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare, and particularly 
for primary school health inspectors; they have had satis- 
factory results. 


ORGANIZATION 


The articulation diagram on page 997 shows the place of 
primary education in the Turkish educational system as 
a whole. 


Pre-primary schools 


The State's concern to extend compulsory primary schooling 
to the whole country as rapidly as possible has prevented 
it from giving the requisite attention to establishments for 
pre-primary education and has retarded the development 
of these institutions, important though they undoubtedly 
are. That is why, apart from a few nursery schools set up 
and administered by semi-official bodies, there are no State 
pre-primary establishments. Action in this respect is at 
present mainly left to private initiative. Provisions relating 
to the establishment and administration of pre-primary 
institutions have, however, been embodied in a recent Bill 
on primary education. 

According to the regulations, the pre-primary establish- 
ments known as ana okulu (nursery schools) are for children 
aged between 2 and 4, and the çocuk bahçesi (kindergartens) 
for children aged between 5 and 6. 

Under the existing regulations, private persons, societies, 
communities and companies wishing to open private nursery 
schools obtain the authorization to do so from the provincial 
governors, who are the Ministry of Education’s represen- 
tatives in the various departments. In each case, the 
necessary formalities are attended to by the competent 
directorate of public education, Similarly, the closing of 
a pre-primary establishment, if its founder is obliged to 
take that step, requires the provincial governor’s authori- 
zation. 

The heads of private nursery schools are responsible for 
their efficient operation. The heads may be the actual 
founders or persons appointed by them. Inspection is carried 
out by the directors of public education and by primary 
school inspectors. Private nursery schools are financed by 
the persons or bodies which set them up and direct them, 
and fees are charged. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Education published regulations 
and a programme designed to encourage and guide private 
persons, societies, communities, companies, semi-official 
organizations and municipalities that might be disposed to 
set up nursery schools. These documents also serve to ensure 
that such undertakings are placed on a sound legal basis. 
The programme states the aims of nursery schools and the 
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services they are supposed to render; explains the physical 
and mental state of the children who attend them; lists the 
activities (games, music, drawing, manual work, care of 
animals, gardening, first steps in reading, writing and 
arithmetic, recitation) which take place at these schools; 
draws attention to the good habits to be inculcated in the 
children. Particular stress is laid on health questions and 
nutrition, as well as on the relations between the school and 
the pupils’ families; there are also proposed model plang 
for buildings and gardens, together with lists of useful 
furniture, equipment and supplies for educational purposes, 
The programme does not particularly recommend the 
Fróbel, Montessori, Decroly or any other method. It is 
based on the principle that the individual nursery school 
teacher should be allowed, as far as possible, to act as she 
thinks fit, according to the children’s needs and to the 
opportunities that arise. 

The regulations stipulate that teachers and head. 
mistresses in nursery schools should be graduates from 
nursery teacher training schools or primary teacher training 
schools, or persons qualified to teach at the various other 
levels of education, or graduates of the girls" college, the 
girls’ institute or the school for nurses, provided they hold 
a nursery teachers’ diploma. 

Nursery schools enlist the services of a doctor to watch 
over the pupils’ health, to follow their physical development 
and to deal with any other questions relating to health and 
cleanliness, 


Primary schools 


The primary course, both in towns and in villages, usually 
lasts for five years. However, in small thinly populated 
villages and in places to which teachers have not yet been 
appointed, primary schools in charge of ‘instructors’ 
comprise only three classes. Whether they offer a five- or 
a three-year course, these schools are called ilkokul (primary 
school). 

The work of public primary schools is governed by the 
curricula drawn up, at the Ministry of Education, by the 
Higher Council of Education. These curricula take account 
not only of the differences between town and country but 
also of the peculiarities of the different regions of Turkey. 

Co-education is applied in all primary schools; this 
simplifies the organization of teaching as well as offering 
considerable educational advantages. E 

According to the number of children of school age in a 
given locality, primary schools with five classes may have 
from one to five teachers or even more. Schools with a 
small number of teachers are to be found mainly in villages. 
In towns, the schools usually have one teacher per class. 

The few schools in the charge of instructors take in pupils 
once every three years, each contingent leaving the school 
at the end of the three-year course. This situation helps to 
simplify the organization of teaching. The instructors have 
at least completed their primary studies and taken special 
courses. There are teachers” books specially written to guide 
them in their work. From 5 to 10 schools in the charge of 
instructors are supervised by an itinerant headmaster, who 
visits them often and teaches some subjects himself. By 
this means, hundreds of thousands of village children have 
been rescued from ignorance. The system is, however, 
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Ozel ana okulu 


Nore. The diagram does not include all 
vocational and technical schools. 


egitmenli köy ilkokulu: incomplete rural 
primary school staffed by ‘instructors’ 
(partly-trained teachers). 

erkek ve kiz; orta sanat okulu: vocational 
training school offering various tech- 
nical or trade courses for boys and girls 

_ at lower secondary level. 

lise: general secondary school. (Diagram 
shows upper cycle only; complete 
course (six years) includes lower cycle 


Ogretmenli sehir veya kóy ilkokulu 


Ortaokul 


Erkek ve Kiz 


GLOSSARY 


equivalent to intermediate school (see 
ortaokul). 

öğretmenli şehir veya köy ilkokulu: urban 
or rural primary school staffed by 
trained teachers. 

öğretmen okulu (Köylerde): rural teacher 
training school. 

öğretmen okulu (Şehirlerde): urban teacher 
training school. 

ortaokul (intermediate school): lower 
general secondary school organized 
either as the lower cycle of a lise or as a 
separate institution. 


Orta sanat okulu 


orta ticaret okulu: lower vocational second- 
ary school of commerce. 

özel ana okulu: pre-primary school. 

sanat enstitüsü: upper vocational second- 
ary school with various technical 
courses. 

ticaret lisesi: upper vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University. 
B. Institutions other than university. 


as 


provisional; as the number of qualified teachers increases, 
the number of these schools will diminish. 

The law requires that the number of pupils in each class 
shall not exceed 50. The large number of children of school 
age and the fact that the measures for their admission to 
schools have not yet been perfected, however, prevent the 


strict application of the law. The result is that, whilst some 
classes have less than 50 pupils, others have more than 70. 

Because there are not enough school buildings to meet 
existing needs it is necessary in many places to adopt the 
system of alternating classes, so that the same building can 
be used for two different sets of pupils, the first attending 
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in the morning and the second in the afternoon. The teachers 
alternate likewise. In schools operating under normal con- 
ditions, the same set of pupils attends both in the morning 
and in the afternoon. In some villages, the same teacher 
has had to take charge of one set of pupils in the morning 
and another set in the afternoon. 

At various times, attempts have been made in Turkey 
to set up special schools for physically or mentally handi- 
capped children and difficult children. There are at present 
two schools for blind children, three for deaf children, two 
yetistirme yurdu (education centres) for children whose 
education involves special problems, and several classes for 
mentally backward children. Much importance is attached 
in competent circles to the establishment of psychological 
clinics, for the examination of children presenting ab- 
normalities of this kind and the diagnosis of their cases. 

Private primary schools, now numbering 119, are divided 
into three groups: Turkish private schools, schools for 
ethnic minorities, and foreign schools. All these schools are 
operated by private persons, societies, communities or 
companies. The establishment and administration of these 
schools are governed by the regulations concerning private 
schools, mentioned above. O; y foreign pupils are legally 
entitled to attend the elementary sections of foreign schools. 
Turkish private schools follow the state curricula. The 
schools of the Greek, Armenian and Jewish communities 
have their own special curricula, a proved by the Ministry 
of Education. The foreign 7 99. also apply their own 
curricula, subject to prior approval by the Ministry of 
Education. The КО, for ethnic minorities and foreign 
schools usually have five classes; the Greek schools and 
the Iranian school have six. 

The majority of schools in Turkey have one or two 
teachers; according to the statistics for the school year 
1951/52, one-teacher schools then represented 59 per cent 
of all public schools and two-teacher schools 23 per cent. If 
only rural schools are taken into account, the proportion 
was 89.5 per cent. Numerically, therefore, these schools are 
a most important element in Turkish primary education. 
Rather than to close the existing small schools, the present 
tendency is to open central schools to serve several neigh- 

bouring villages with a small or scattered population. 

There are no precise legal provisions applicable to the 
country as a whole with regard to the beginning and end 
of the primary school year. This question is settled in the 

Bake of local conditions. It is established that the number 
of actual teaching days—excluding time off during the 
week, school holidays and examination periods—is to be 
not less than 170 in villages and 200 in small and large 
towns. In towns, the school year is usually from the 
beginning of October to the end of May. The first fortnight 
in June is taken up with the final examinations of the top 
classes. 

During the school year, all primary schools give their 
pupils two holiday spells, to enable them to relax (26 De- 
cember to 2 January and the last week in March). Primary 
Schools are also closed on the two bayrams (religious 
festivals). 

In all urban and rural schools where the system of 
alternating classes is not in force, the school day comprises 
five lessons, except on Wednesdays and Saturdays (three 
in the morning and two in the afternoon). There are no 
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classes on Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. There are 
26 ‘hours’ of classroom study in the week; the classroom 
‘hour’ is 40 minutes. 

The school day usually begins at 9 a.m. and ends at 
3.10 p.m. Wednesday afternoons are reserved for edu. 
cational excursions, lectures, concerts and other cultural 
activities. On Saturday afternoons, the schools, like all 
public offices, are closed. 

Urban schools under the system of alternating classes, 
provide 8 lessons a day in the winter months (4 each in the 
morning and afternoon) and 10 a day (5 each in the mornin 
and afternoon) in the other months. These lessons take 
place in the winter months from 9 a.m. to 3.50 p.m. and 
in the other months from 8.30 a.m. to 5.15 p.m. 

In rural schools without alternating classes the starting 
and finishing hours vary according to the teacher, the pupils 
and the place where the school building is located. 


Curriculum and methods. 'The primary school curriculum at 
present in force, dating back to 1948, is the result of a 
reforming movement that began in 1926. 

The programme for primary education contains inter alia: 
a statement of the aims of national education and of the 
educational principles to be applied in primary schools; 
tables showing the distribution of the subjects to be taught; 
plans for the organization of lessons in schools with ve 
few teachers; an explanation of the value of each of the 
subjects taught; detailed directives for the teaching of each 
subject. Lastly, there is a table illustrating the main 
characteristics of the child’s physical and mental develop- 
ment. 

In respect of the educational principles to be adopted, 
the main considerations are as follows: 

The primary school, which should combine the functions 
of a national educational establishment with those of a 
social centre, affords pupils frequent opportunities for 
independent and creative activity; it should put them in 
the way of tackling their work methodically and so bringing 
it to a successful conclusion, whilst allowing for the physical 
and moral characteristics of the individual. The attention 
of teachers is particularly drawn to the following points: 
co-operation between the school and the pupils" families 
should be as close as possible; the conscious habit should 
be inculcated in the pupils of planning each day's activities 
in advance and making good use of their leisure time; to 
begin with, the actual teaching should always be related 
to the pupils’ environment and mode of life; to that end, 
the centres of interest method should be applied in the first 
three classes. + 

In the teaching given, in the light of these principles, 
during the first cycle (ie. the first three classes of the 
primary school), emphasis is laid on the centres of interest 
offered by the pupils’ natural and social environment: the 
classroom, school, home, streets, vehicles, festivals, the 
New Year, the look of the different seasons, the postal 
service, the human body, illnesses, the town or village, the 
administrative organization of the commune, meadows and 
cultivated fields, woods, the lakeside, etc. Teachers can 
choose from this list the subjects best suited to local con- 
ditions and develop them as requisite. Study of these topics 
is carried out on the Spot and by the method of direct 
observation. For the purposes of teaching, the pupils are 
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enabled to express in various ways the knowledge they have 
gained (orally, in writing, by drawing, mimicry, singing, 
etc.), and all the classroom subjects are centred on these 
themes. In short, the first cycle of studies is dominated by 
the principle of the concentration of disciplines. 

In the second cycle, comprising the last two classes of 
the primary school, the subjects are taught more indepen- 
dently of one another, so as to accustom pupils to scientific 
thought and classification, while preparing them for the 
working methods of secondary education. Nevertheless, 
care is taken to maintain the natural relationships between 
the subjects taught. 

The programme emphasizes that the curriculum of the 
second cycle is, as a rule, overcrowded and recommends 
that instruction in some branches be combined and certain 
subjects be dropped. 

The table illustrating the main characteristics of the 
child’s development divides the first 18 years of life (child- 
hood and adolescence) into five stages of evolution, con- 
sidered from the standpoint of physical growth, health, the 
development of the feelings, the social instinct and the 
mind, habits, games, work and friendship, and the problems 
confronting the teacher. 

Teachers wishing to organize their work in accordance 
with the pupil’s needs will find in this table a great deal 
of useful information. 

The following is the weekly time-table for urban and 
rural primary schools: 


TIME-TABLE FOR URBAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
——————————— 


First cycle Second cycle 


Subjects 
lst year 2nd year 3rd year cis 


Study of the environment 
Turkish language . . 
History . . 
Geography „=ч 
‘ivies . | aa ти 
Natural sciences 
Mathematics . . . 
Domestic science E 
Drawing and manual work 
Writing Seon 
Моно. - a IN 
Physical culture — . 


Total 


= 
Su 
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1, In these classes, one hour of the Turkish language lessons is devoted to 
religious instruction, for children whose parents have put them down 
or it. 


Each morning, 20 minutes are devoted to music and 
physical culture, before classroom work begins. 

The 1948 curriculum, which applies alike to urban and 
tural primary schools, does not on that account disregard 
the special features of the two environments. This is shown 
by the existence of two different time-tables. The time-table 
for rural schools includes a special subject—agriculture— 
and these schools have large gardens for practical work and 
experiments. Similarly, the list of centres of interest, for the 

St cycle, includes special subjects for rural schools. 


TIME-TABLE FOR RURAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


клы ш ш L AER SENA e ЕОНИ 


First cycle Second cycle 
Subjects 

Ist year 2nd year 3rd year sven 
Study of the environment 4 4 4 — 
Turkish language 4 10 9 9 6 
History ste, EA — — — 2 
Geography = — — 2 
Civies S Te teil or ddl — — — 1 
Natural sciences... = = = 2 
Mathematics  ‚ . , 5 5 5 4 
Domestic science Miers = — = 1 
Drawing and manual work 1 1 1 1 
Agriculture... , 6 6 6 16 
Writing o ed = 1 1 1 
Total e yy 26 26 26 26 

—————————À 


1. In these classes, one hour of the agriculture lessons is devoted to 
нра, instruction, for children whose parents have put them down 
or it. 


In the detailed analysis of the curriculum above, mention 
was made of the methods recommended in the programme 
for primary schools. Teachers are permitted to choose the 
teaching method they prefer, provided they comply with 
the principles laid down. 

In the public primary schools, which are co-educational, 
some domestic science subjects (simple embroidery, knit- 
ting, ete.) are for girls only. No other distinction is made 
between the sexes. 

Religious instruction is given only to those pupils who 
express a desire to receive it. 

Schools for ethnic minorities and foreign schools apply 
their own curricula. 


Examination system. There is no examination, in the strict 
sense, before the end of the final class of the primary school. 
For the other classes, the pupil’s promotion depends on 
regularity of attendance and on the marks received during 
the school year. 

In these classes the teachers give marks to each pupil 
for each subject three times a year (at the end of December, 
March and May). On the average of these marks depends 
the pupil’s promotion to the class above. To be promoted, 
the pupil must obtain the pass-mark at least, in every 
subject; if he fails to obtain the pass-mark in any subject, 
he is questioned on that subject at the beginning of the 
following school year. If he then receives the equivalent 
of the pass-mark, he is promoted. If, at the end of the 
school year, a pupil has marks below the pass-mark in more 
than one subject, he has to stay in the same class for 
another year. ; 

In the final class of the primary school, marks are given 
only twice pue the year. Regardless of the marks they 
receive, the pupils have to sit the primary school leaving 
examination, comprising the following subjects: Turkish 
language, history, geography, civics, natural sciences, 
mathematics, domestic science, religious instruction (op- 
tional, drawing and manual work, agriculture, music, 
physical culture. 

Of these subjects, Turkish language is the only one for 
which there are both written and oral tests; for the three 
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following subjects there is an oral test only. No special test 
is set for drawing and manual work; marks are given to 
each pupil for one of the drawings and pieces of manual 
work done by him during the year. The physical culture 
marks are based on the exercises done by all the pupils 
together. For domestic science there is an oral test but 
account is also taken of the practical work done by the 
pupil during the year. vua 

An the school teachers are present at the examination, 
In each case, the directorate of education can, if it wishes, 
be represented by an examiner from outside the school. 

In all classes, marks are given in accordance with the 
following scale: very good, 5: good, 4; fair (pass-mark), 3; 
weak, 2; very weak 1. y 

No pupil who, at the primary school leaving examination, 
obtains less than 4 marks (good) for Turkish language and 
less than a pass-mark (3) for the other subjects, qualifies 
for the school leaving certificate, Any pupil who obtains 
less than a pass-mark for only one subject other than 
Turkish language can, a week after the examination, take 
that subject again. If he then obtains a pass-mark, he 

alifies for the primary school leaving certificate (Ilkokul 
iplomasi). Pupils holding this certificate can enrol at an 
intermediate school, as a day pupil, without any further 
formality. 

Every primary school pupil has a record book in which 
are written the marks he receives each term and at the end 
of each year for knowledge, conduct and attendance. These 
records are noted and signed by the pupil's parent or 
guardian. 

Every pupil also has a health card which is filled in 
either by the health inspectors or by other doctors entrusted 
with this duty. 

Some schools keep cards recording the mental state and 
social circumstances of their pupils, 


Teaching staff. Prospective teachers for public primary 
schools must hold a diploma from a teacher training school. 
The same qualification is usually required for teaching in 
private primary schools. At schools for ethnic minorities, 
however, persons holding the secondary school leaving 
certificate are employed as teachers, when necessary. These 
teachers have to take special courses, 


principles set out in ad hoc regulations. Similarly, the pro- 
motion of a teacher to the Position of headmaster can only 
become final after approval by the Ministry, following the 


The headmasters of private primary schools are appointed 
by the Ministry, and teachers rake schools, hy the 
Provincial governors. 

There are at present 40 training schools for prim: 
teachers, in the various parts of the country; 19 of these 
are m towns and 21 in villages, Those in towns recruit their 
students by competitive examination, the candidates being 
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graduates of intermediate schools. The course lasts for three 
years; students receive general education in addition to 
their professional training. 

The teacher training schools in villages also recruit their 
students by competitive examination, the candidates 
having completed the primary school course. The training 
course lasts for six years; in the first three the students 
receive general education only, whilst in the last three they 
receive both general education and professional training. 
When necessary, preparatory classes can be opened at the 
teacher training schools. 

It is also possible to obtain the diploma of these training 
sehools without following their courses by preparing for an 
examination held in accordance with the regulations of 
1955 concerning teacher training schools. For candidates 
who are graduates of the five-year vocational school, follow- 
ing on primary schooling, and for candidates who hold the 
intermediate school certificate, the examination covers all 
subjects taught during the fourth, fifth and sixth years of 
the teacher training course; for candidates who are gradu- 
ates of a secondary school of commerce, it covers all the 
subjects of a professional nature taught at teacher training 
schools. To increase these candidates’ chances of success, 
the teacher training schools organize professional training 
courses for them. 

As it is in rural areas that the need for teachers is most 
acute in Turkey, graduates of teacher training schools are 
usually appointed to serve in villages. Prospective teachers 
begin by serving for a probationary period of one to three 
years. Those who show noticeable ability are then appointed 
permanently. Boarders at the teacher training schools are 
under an obligation to teach for a period one and a half 
times as long as their training course. 

To help teachers already in service to improve their 
qualifications, the teacher training schools sometimes 
organize holiday courses, The various directorates of edu- 
cation also organize courses, seminars and teachers’ con- 
gresses. However, the most important role in improving 
the qualifications of serving teachers falls to the primary 
school inspectors. They organize, for the benefit of these 
teachers, visits to classes, demonstration lessons, lectures, 
study groups, courses and consultations on recommended 
reading. 

There is no difference of category between public primary 
school teachers. Salaries are determined by the general scale 
of salaries for civil servants and are uniform for the whole 
country. This scale comprises 14 grades. Primary school 
teachers begin at Grade 13 and, if there are vacancies for 
primary teachers, can go up to Grade 5. The salary at 
Grade 13 is 175 liras and at Grade 5 it is 550 liras. Teachers 
who have reached Grade 5 can, without being transferred 
to another branch of the civil service, receive two further 
promotions, finally reaching Grade 3 with a salary of 750 
liras. In all cases, the salary figures given allow for deduc- 
tion of taxes. 

From the beginning of the financial year 1956 (March 
1956), it was decided to pay civil servants every year the 
equivalent of 17 instead of 15 monthly instalments of salary. 

The promotion of teachers from one grade to the next 
depends on their performance reports for a period of three 
years; only those whose work is qualified as ‘good’ are 
promoted. The cases of those who are not considered as 
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qualifying for promotion is examined afresh in the following 
years. Hence, the promotion of teachers is not automatic. 

In addition to their salary as teachers, headmasters 
receive a monthly sum (ranging from 10 to 40 liras) for 
their administrative work. 

Primary teachers have no housing allowance. They can, 
however, obtain free lodging at village schools where there 
is living accommodation; they can also obtain lodging at 
urban schools with living accommodation, by paying a 
small rent. 

In common with all civil servants, primary teachers 
receive a monthly allowance of 10 liras for each child. 
Those whose posts are situated at an altitude of more than 
4,900 feet are entitled to a heating allowance in proportion 
to their salary. Like other civil servants, teachers also 
receive a gratuity of 200 liras on the birth of each of their 
children. On their death, a sum equivalent to twice their 
monthly salary is paid to their families. 

Like other civil servants, teachers can ask to retire after 
25 years’ service. Their retirement pension is then equi- 
valent to 45 per cent of their salary; after 30 years’ service, 
the pension is 50 per cent; if they serve for more than 30 
years, the pension is increased by 1 per cent for each 
additional year's service. However long they may serve, 
however, the retirement pension cannot be more than 
10 per cent of the final salary. In any case, the teacher 
must have been receiving for at least two years the salary 
on which his pension is calculated. 

Teachers who retire after 30 years' service or more 
receive a bonus equal to a year's salary. Those who retire 
after 25 years' service receive 25/30ths of that sum; those 
retiring after 26 years' service 26/30ths, etc. 

Except in cases of force majeure, teachers cannot be 
transferred against their will On the other hand, the 
Ministry of Education examines any requests for transfer 
put in by teachers and endeavours, as far as possible, to 
satisfy them. In dealing with requests for transfer, illness, 
separation of husband and wife, the fact that the teacher's 
children have no opportunity for pursuing their studies, 
and other similar family considerations are taken into 
account, in that order. 

When young teachers are appointed, on the completion 
of their studies, their state of health and personal wishes 
are taken into account as far as possible. Teachers who are 
under an obligation to teach for a certain period have to 
discharge that obligation in a village, unless there are over- 
riding reasons to the contrary. This is natural in a country 
Where 75 per cent of the inhabitants live in rural areas and 
Where the need for new schools is most urgent in rural 
communities, 

Generally speaking, the conditions of appointment and 
Service of primary teachers in private schools depend on the 
Specific regulations of those schools, whilst their salaries 
are determined by contracts concluded between the direc- 
torate and themselves. Teachers of Turkish language and 
culture in schools for ethnic minorities, however, have the 
Same status as teachers in public schools. 


Welfare services 


The State is responsible for the medical care of teachers. 
In Istanbul, the Ministry of Education has a large preven- 


torium-sanatorium for teachers and pupils. The State is also 
responsible for the medical care of needy pupils, of boarders 
and of children in the charge of education centres. 

School welfare associations, the Red Crescent, the Child 
Welfare Society and other benevolent institutions and 
organizations help needy children by giving them food and 
clothing. 

Teachers can receive aid from a building fund and a 
medical benefits and social welfare fund. The object of the 
building fund is to help teachers to own their homes. For 
that purpose, it grants them loans at a very low rate of 
interest. The possible transformation of this fund into a 
bank is under consideration. The medical benefits and social 
welfare fund assists teachers to meet the costs of marriage, 
births, accidents or illness. It also grants loans to teachers 
wishing to enable their children to undertake studies. In 
the event of a teacher’s death, it assists his family. To 
become members of these funds, teachers pay into them 
a small percentage of their monthly salaries. 

In some provinces, there are also teachers’ mutual aid 
societies. 

The Ministry of Education is carefully studying the 
question of co-ordinating the primary school medical and 
social services within a single organization. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


As was pointed out earlier, the efforts made since 1923 in 
the sphere of primary education have been abundantly 
fruitful. By comparison with that year, there are four times 
as many schools, more than four times as many teachers 
and nearly six times as many pupils. As a result of this 
development, the principle of compulsory schooling is 
applied to a gei extent in the towns, whilst rather more 
than half the villages have schools. If regard is had to the 
fact that the majority of the schools are situated in the 
most populated villages, it will be realized that, in this 
respect too, considerable progress has been made. Ob- 
viously, however, much still remains to be done to make 
primary education universal. The following aré the measures 
contemplated for the purpose: 

The establishment of new schools in large and small towns 
and in villages. 

Arrangements ensuring that these schools are adapted 
to the local population and way of life; for instance, inter- 
communal schools catering for boarders as well as day 
pupils would be opened for groups of thinly populated or 
straggling villages, and a kind of mobile school for villages 
whose population moves off periodically to the plateaux, 
pastures or vineyards to engage in industrial or agricultural 
work or for some other reason. 

Speeding up the foundation of establishments for physi- 
cally and mentally handicapped children and difficult 
children. For, so long as there is no such system, compulsory 
schooling can obviously not become universal. 

Construction, both in towns and villages, of a large 
number of new school buildings. This is necessary not only 
to provide schools in places where there are none so far but 
also to remedy overcrowding in certain schools. Also some 
of the existing buildings are in need of renovation. 

Training of a large number of new teachers, both to 
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replace those who have died or retired and to form the 
staff of new schools or to enable overcrowded classes to be 
divided up. The present number of 3,000 to 3,500 new men 
and women teachers who join the profession each year is 
still not enough to allow of the rapid spread of education. 

A prerequisite for the strengthening of existing teacher 
training schools and the setting up of new training schools 
is, of course, the construction of new buildings, the training 
and appointment of new teachers and new administrators. 

The increase in the number of schools, teachers and 
pupils should be matched by an increase in the number 
of inspectors and other educational personnel. 

Books should be provided free of charge to all primary 
school pupils, and school equipment, food and clothing 
should Е distributed to needy children. These measures 
are likely to do much to encourage school attendance and 
make education more effective. 

To carry the above proposals into effect, more funds are 
required than are at present available, and the problem of 
raising these further sums is the most difficult which the 
authorities have to face. 

In the desire to find a solution for all the foregoing 
problems, the Ministry of Education has worked out a new 
Primary Education Bill as a result of which, once it is 
adopted, great advances can be made in the sphere of 
primary education. 

The Ministry has also drawn up a 12 year plan covering 
all the measures to be taken for purposes of the construction 
of school buildings, the training of teachers and the estab- 
lishment of new administrative staff—measures designed 

to provide the country with the new institutions it needs. 

Pending their solution, the problems mentioned earlier 
have prevented the State from founding and developing 
institutions for pre-primary education, although these are 
recognized to be of considerable importance. The fact that 


the State is not under an obligation to provide for the 
education of children between 2 and 6 years of age in no 
way detracts from the importance of this problem, for 
between those ages the child is at a decisive stage from the 
educational point of view. The new Primary Education Bill 
contains provisions relating to children of pre-primary age, 

The Bill also recognizes the need for instituting, at the 
primary level, a school health and welfare system much 
more comprehensive than that at present in force. A Bill 
concerning the establishment of a health section in the 
Ministry of Education and similar systems at the depart- 
mental level establishes the principle of health supervision 
in schools for both preventive and educational purposes. 
Pending the adoption of this Bill by the National Assembly 
and its entry into force, a section for health questions and 
similar systems at the departmental level has been set up 
as a matter of course and is already functioning. 

There is at present a strong current of opinion in favour 
of a revision of the primary curriculum to allow of the 
application in the second cycle (4th and 5th classes) of 
principles better adapted to the psychology of children; 
investigations are in progress with a view to this reform. 

Educationists in Turkey are aware of the inadequacy of 
the five years’ period of primary education. They feel, 
however, that it is important to extend the system to the 
whole country before contemplating the addition of a 
further class to the primary school as it stands at present. 
Nevertheless, it is possible at the present time to envisage, 
for the future, a six class school, which would inaugurate 
a system of primary and secondary education based on the 
formula 6 4-3 +3. 

It is also hoped, in a more distant future, to add classes 
to teacher training schools, a measure which would raise 
the cultural level of those establishments. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-52. In the school year 1952/53 
there were roughly 2 million students enrolled in schools 
of all kinds, including about 123,000 adults in evening 
classes. Thus about 9 Ris cent of the total population was 
receiving education. Of the total enrolment, 85 per cent 
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STATISTICS 


were pupils in nursery and primary schools, 8 per cent in 
secondary, vocational and teacher training schools, 1 per 
cent in universities and colleges, and 6 per cent in adult 
education classes. The proportion of girls was 37 per cent 
in primary schools, 26 per cent in secondary and vocational 
schools, 15 per cent in teacher training institutions an 
18 per cent in the universities and colleges. The entire 
teaching staff, numbering over 50,000, included about 
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30 per cent women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 
45 in primary schools, but only 15 in general secondary 
schools and 10 in vocational schools. Between 1950 and 
1952, primary school enrolment increased less than 5 per cent, 
while total enrolment in general secondary schools increased 
24 per cent. On the other hand, enrolment in vocational and 
teacher training schools, as well as in universities and 
colleges, apparently decreased from 1950 to 1952. Data for 
more recent years are not available. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Between 1930 and 1952, total 
enrolment in public and private primary schools increased 
three-and-a-half times. This was much more than the rate 
of increase in the population. Thus the average enrolment 
ratio rose from 15 for the 1930-34 period to 33 in the 
1950-52 period, showing a remarkable rate of increase of 
4 per cent per year. However, with a five-year primary 
school compulsory for children 7—12 years of age, the enrol- 
ment ratio may be expected to reach 50 when compulsory 
schooling is fully enforced. The proportion of girl pupils 


increased from 35 per cent in the 1930-34 period to 37 per 
cent in the 1950-52 period. At the same time the proportion 
of women teachers seems to have diminished, and the 
average pupil-teacher ratio to have increased. (See Table 3.) 


Expenditure on education. Table 2 gives the total expenditure 
on education in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 March) from all 
public sources, amounting to 220 million Turkish liras. This 
sum represents an average expenditure of 9.4 liras per 
inhabitant, or 1.5 per cent of the total national income. 
Of the total amount, 90 per cent was spent from Central 
Government funds, the rest from the communes and other 
sources. Excluding capital expenditure, amounting to 
27 million liras, the distribution of the total current 
expenditure was as follows: primary education 52 per cent; 
secondary education, 14 per cent; vocational education, 
9 per cent; teacher training, 2 per cent; higher education, 
9 per cent; adult education, 1 per cent; and the rest for 
other expenses including subsidies to private education. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-52 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Р TE e Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions um YES d Folate 
Pre-primary 
Private nursery schools, Turkish. . + +. «© «© «© = 1952/53 16 23 23 543 218 
Private nursery schools for minorities ere cre a 1952/53 28 42 42 1488 р 
Private nursery schools for foreigners к ^^ ЖЕ 1952/53 9 9 9 152 
Totals, ^. x^ 20x чут. LODS 1952/53 53 74 74 2183 959 
"uM. m c c 1951/52 53 74 74 1989 878 
# > wil © es) ot л eee 1950/51 52 71 71 1760 819 
Primary 
Н ° 3 
Public urban primary school; à x € 1952/53 1587 11836 6254 504 936 208 13: 
Public rural Tenaya en oye te | AN 1952/53 16 049 24 673 2 852 1169 482 es ы 
Private primary schools eode e ce £O ENS 1952/53 127 1052 843 17717 e 
Total. o -a o |e a r 1952/53 17 763 31561 9949 1 692 135 625 
q... 1951/52 17 417 36 510 9 488 1643 034 607 706 
d 1950/51 17428 35 871 9 156 1616 626 599 711 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools 1952/53 500 SES Щщ b 3 bu 
Private secondary schools 1952/53 73 1306 573 27297 
Tota]. . 1952/53 573 7169 3243 110 796 2 
2 gs 1951/52 532 6 169 3043 96 587 23 13: 
wee r. ae 381 27m 2 a а=. з зс. 493 6415 2920 89614 22373 
Vocational 
123 
Public agricultural school SIRE ы SA 1952/53 12 195 22 1933 
Public commercial schools 2552020202 - aca] 1959/83 43 А 13 15656 - 
Public trade schools for boys a 4 Š E ж . . . 1952/53 152 1658 1035 9169 9 169 
Public trade schools for girls . 1952/53 70 1060 69 69 
Public téebnical school s,s. зн МИЕ 1952/53 1 == T 156 466 
Public schools of public health services . . . . + + 1952/53 1 78 Д d 422 
Public schools of fine arts and music. > . . . s à 1952/53 А СЗ 19 2128 43 
Other public vocational and apprenticeship schools Mme 1952/53 24 32 A 213 49 
Private commercial sehóols ," ba AG РЕ Же T Н E ha 287 pts 
Tivate ti i 
Tid nical school n 219 3667 1 326 36 ш 10 555 
; 1951/52 308 3680 1343 35 96: AUR 
&UL LCD oL Т RO 295 3729 1297 36 702 0 
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= = Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year pa Tord ЕЛИ si = = 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools . . . . . . . . 1952/53 H e Hs 1 s us 
Public rural ERES is Soho0ln Т. CETT P TS 1992/53 B n 193 34717 qu 
era P нги neu 69 d RETIN 1951/52 31 707 163 15812 1476 
Weg NA эё ; ¿elle 201 1950/51 31 742 195 16 306 1527 
Higher 
Teacher training 
... qe 21 10 
Teacher trai college IIS eee н NS A 1952/53 H x 
Ройдон сагай Р Sosa] amp ё met Ç з 2 125 29 En 166 
BC DK ран se о cc] 8 1952/58 5 196 51 1285 570 
: А "vin 1951/52 5 171 42 1225 559 
үө B: ha vito wg cL uo o Ип Were Н 95051 5 XE eU S Т 
General and technical 
i itii пн en des n ОИЕ е 29 d W 1952/53 3 816 92 19 165 3475 
ime Ser PG Ys МЄ š 1952/53 10 289 14 3 937 579 
Total 1952/53 13 1105 106 23 102 4054 
Per eer UST Зе LC A WA 1951/52 13 1094 99 22815 4133 
Wi eo ano Eee ORA 1950/51 13 11258 1125 124815 14862 
Special 
Schools for handi d children 
+ “Total d s SER 3 x ^ sO doro А 1952/53 4 23 12 308 65 
e CAS ri P. S е xir up C 1951/52 2 14 9 123 25 
MEG ME. cT XML EU. WES: ; P ад 1950/51 2 17 11 281 70 
Adult 
Evening coursesforwomen. . . . . „Ёё. 1952/53 111 177 177 22 587 22 587 
Cost n feda: =, Жз V ta be uie Lee Aç 1952/53 183 207 — 11 836 3239 
Commercial courses Er O T ME OE UNUM di" LACUS 1952/53 29 34 — 1166 — 
Agricultural courses 1952/53 896 35 35 46 241 288 
Other courses . . . Fe QE CAUSAS RENE TEMO 1952/53 1684 800 432 41 069 14 870 
KAN bass E у DEI a а ЎЧ 1952/53 2903 1353 644 122 899 40 984 
Р Ta nds. uA. E: Tobe es 1951/52 2907 1164 572 124 994 39 178 
BE e Seay ЈАВА C o LT PIS ecd o NOUS TOR 1950/51 2 730 903 560 108 538 37 775 
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1, Data on higher teacher training institutions are included with those on higher general and technical education. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Turkish liras) 


. 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
Central Government Communes Other public sources 
Total expenditure. . . , . 220 368 878 197 258 271 19 734 339 3376 268 
A. Current expenditure... 193119 321 185 244 186 4 583 241 3 291 894 
Primary education . . | 100 057 522 96 936 497 3.121 025 = 
Secondary education... 27 492 265 26 911 418 — 580 847 
Vocational education... 17 284 936 17 228 855 — 56 081 
Teacher training . . . ; 4141 668 4141 668 — = 
Higher education EI 16 952 176 16 952 176 — = 
Special education Ж ү 74 961 74 967 = -= 
Adult education . . š 2349 276 2 349 276 — m 
Subsidies to private education А 544 342 544 342 — Sc 
Other current expenditure . — . 24222 169 20 104 987 1462 216 2 654 966 
B. Capital expenditure . .  , 27 249 557 12 014 085 15 151 098 84374 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated . 
Schools pata Ne child population Prat 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) былш) ratio 
1930 6 598 16318 30 489 299 30 
"A КЕ oom па 
1932 561 963 38 564 
1933 6345 15 123 32 591 169 39 8606 de 
1934 6 402 15 102 32 647 501 43 
1935 6 275 14949 33 688 102 46 
1936 6 202 14777 34 714 178 48 
1937 6 700 15 715 34 764 691 48 an 4096 19 
1938 7 862 17 120 32 813 636 48 
1939 9418 19 063 30 905 139 47 
1940 10 596 20 564 29 955 957 46 
1941 10 948 22 042 28 939 829 43 
1942 11 404 21635 30 940 411 44 1016 4 606 22 
1943 12 182 22 387 29 995 999 44 
1944 12 903 25 687 28 1246 818 49 
1945 14 010 27317 28 1357 740 50 
1946 15 131 30 206 26 1413 983 47 
1947 15 925 32 081 26 1 448 093 45 1456 5 162 28 
1948 16 119 33 187 26 1 468 382 44 
1949 17 106 34 822 26 1591 039 46 
1950 17 428 35 871 26 1 616 626 45 
1951 17417 36 510 26 1643 034 45 1651 5047 33 
1952 17 763 37 561 26 1 692 135 45 
viba ПИ AA Ee Г Г IRE A E ri 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 13,669,000. 

Total area: 472,359 square miles; 1,223,409 square kilometres. 

Population density: 29 per square mile; 11 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 24.3; 1951 (European population), 19.7. 

Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1946 census): 
(native population) 72.4 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Each of the four provinces had developed an extensive 
school system before they united in 1910. Under Article 85 
of the Act of Union, the responsibility for ‘higher’ edu- 
cation was reserved for the Union Government, while that 
for education other than ‘higher’ was delegated to the 
Provincial authorities. 


N OF SOUTH AFRICA 


National income (1955 estimate): 1,545,700,000 South African 


pounds. 
Official exchange rate: 1 South African pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in September 1957. 


The principal Union legislation in respect of education 


has been: 

1923. Higher Education Act. 4 

1928. Vocational and Special Schools Act, setting up vo- 
cational schools. qe É * 

1937. Children's Act, providing institutions for children *in 
need of care’. 


1948. Special Schools Act. 
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1953. Bantu Education Act, taking the control of African 
education out of the hands of the provinces and vesting 
it in the Union Department of Native Affairs. 

1955. Universities Act. 

1955. Vocational Education Act, a comprehensive law for 
the control and development of vocational and technical 
education by the Union Department of Education, Arts 
and Science. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


In the division of responsibilities between the Union and 
the provinces, the provinces have retained control of 
European primary and secondary schools and most of the 
training of primary school teachers. In each province the 
Provincial Council is the legislative authority in respect to 
these parts of the educational system and the director (or 
superintendent) of education as head of the Department of 
Education is the chief responsible officer. Under the director 
is a staff of inspectors who supervise the work of the schools. 

In three of the provinces—the Cape, Orange Free State 
and Transvaal—each school has a local school committee, 
elected by parents, and responsible for appointing teachers. 
There are also district school boards to deal with general 
administrative matters. None of these local bodies have 
taxing powers nor are they responsible for financing edu- 
cation, Natal has no local authorities, the public schools 
being administered directly by the Department of Education. 

The provinces finance primary and secondary education 
from revenue obtained from provincial taxation and from 
Union subsidies. The subsidy amounts to 50 per cent of the 
province’s net expenditure for the year. 

The inspectors of the provincial departments supervise 
and inspect both the primary and secondary schools in 
their circuits. While there is no uniform method, inspectors 


of pupils, however, comes under the control of the school 
principal, and individual teachers have reasonable freedom 
in their work. 

Despite variations in practice between the provinces, 
there is a great deal of common ground in educational 
policy affecting European pupils. The principles of free 
compulsory education, instruction through the mother 
tongue, and attendance at government schools, are general 
features of the country’s school system. South Africa has 
two official languages, Afrikaans and English, and all 
children learn both but receive their compulsory education 
in their home language. Government primary and seconda 
schools account for about 92 per cent of enrolments at this 
level; the remaining children attend private schools, usually 
of a denominational character, which are free to choose 
their curricula but are required to register with the school 
authorities. 

The education of coloured and Asian pupils is also a 
provincial responsibility; but the methods of administering 
these schools vary so much that they are best described 
separately under each province. 

In the Cape, the general policy of the department aims 
at the encouragement of local efforts for the extension and 
improvement of primary and secondary education for all 
races. Schools for non-European pupils are mostly controlled 
by denominational bodies which receive State aid, Edu- 
cation for European and non-European children is free to 
the end of the secondary course, or until the pupil is 19 
years old. Regular school attendance is compulsory for all 
European children from their seventh birthday to their 
sixteenth birthday, or until the child passes Standard 7 
(the tenth grade). Permissive legislation was passed in 1945 
to enable education to be made compulsory in certain areas 
for coloured children between 7 and 14. 

Tn Natal there are separate coloured and Indian schools, 
the former being run mainly by the Government, the latter 


as a rule examine the school and classes only; the promotion 


being both government and aided. Primary education is 


неа A Sm о 


Nore, Except for pre-primary schools 
promotion is by internal examination up 
to the senior certificate or matriculation 
examination at end of secondary course. 
Tn the Cape Province, Orange Free State 
and Natal there is also a public exami- 
nation at end of third year of high school. 


agricultural college: vocational training 
school of agriculture with courses at 
upper secondary and post-secondary 
level. 

junior high school: lower general second- 
ary school providing terminal course 
for pupils who do not wish to continue 
studies beyond compulsory school age. 

military college: post-secondary vocational 
school preparing for careers in the 
armed services. 

military gymnasium: vocational school 
preparing for careers in the armed 
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services with one-year courses at upper 
secondary and post-secondary level. 

normal college or training college: teacher 
training college with courses at two 
levels, post-secondary and postgraduate. 

nursing college: specialized vocational 
training school at upper secondary 
level. 

nursery school: private (sometimes subsi- 
dized) pre-primary school. 

Private business and commercial colleges: 
Vocational secondary schools of com- 
merce, 

secondary or high school: general secondary 
school, 

special schools for physically handicapped 
children: State residential г ка 
viding primary and secondary edu- 
cation of both general and vocational 
nature for blind, deaf, crippled children, 
etc. 


State schools of industries and reformatories: 
schools for delinquents, vagrants or 
destitute children. 

leacher training in technical colleges: 
teacher training courses conducted at 
the technical colleges, and preparing 
teachers of vocational subjects, physi- 
cal education and nursery education. 

technical college: multilateral vocational 
secondary school with day classes and 
also evening courses for apprentices, 
sometimes going beyond the secondary 
level. 

vocational high school: vocational second- 
ary school with separate institutions 
for technical training, home economics 
and commercial courses. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. University. 
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Special schools for physically handicapped children 
a ola 5 


State schools of industries and reformatories 


lp 23ml 254575 192235485 


Vocational high school 


152531482 


Private business and commercial colleges 


Primary school Secondary or high school 


Nursery school 


IAEA] 3/248 58 ó 


Normal college or training college 


lmg2g3 


Technical college Teacher training 
1 283 in technical colleges 


Junior high school 


Military gymnasium 


Agricultural college 
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free in all cases. Education is compulsory for European and 
coloured children from the age of 7 to the end of the school 
year in which the age of 15 is reached. 

In the Transvaal, most of the schools for coloured pupils 
are undenominational public schools under the control of 
the same school boards as control schools for European 
pupils. All provincial education is free, even above the 
limit of compulsory education, and all school equipment 
is provided by the administration (except for books in 
Standards 9 and 10). Education for European children is 
compulsory from the beginning of the year in which the 
child turns 7 up to the end of the year in which he reaches 
16. 

The Orange Free State provides government schools for 
coloured pupils. Education in provincial schools is free to 
the end of the secondary course. European children are 
subject to compulsory education between the ages of 7 and 
16 inclusive. 

In this survey of compulsory education requirements it 
may he noted that all provinces allow children to enter 
school when they are 5} or 6 years old. Exemption from 
compulsion depends on completion of the lower secondary 
course (except in the Orange Free State); the scattered 
rural population is not an impediment to the application 
of the law, because of a system of boarding establishments 
and, in some areas, of school transport services, 

The primary and secondary education of Bantu children 
became a Union responsibility in 1953. Within the Union 
Department of Native Affairs an Under-Secretary is in 
charge of the Bantu education section; he is assisted by 
professional and administrative staff who have been taken 
over from the provinces, The intention is to develop a 
uniform policy in Bantu education for the country as a 

whole, to co-ordinate education with other social services 
and to enlist the co-operation of the Bantu population. 
The local control of schools is being entrusted, under the 
supervision of the State, to Bantu community organizations 
instead of to denominational or other bodies not fully 
representing the community. Under the new arrangements, 
the following types of school are recognized: private un- 
aided schools; aided mission schools; aided farm, factory 
or mine schools; aided community schools; and government 


Bantu schools. Bantu education is financed from a special 
Union Government account; all costs of government schools 
are met from this account, and aided schools receive 75 per 
cent of the cost of approved teachers’ salaries. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 1007 shows the structure of the school 
system. 


Pre-primary schools. Nursery schools are organized by 
municipalities and by voluntary effort, and there are some 
attached to teacher training colleges and health centres, 
Although schools of this type have not been incorporated 
in the national educational system, a number receive 
provincial subsidies. 


Primary schools. The country has recently reorganized its 
school plan, changing from an 8-4 to a 7-5 system. The 
average child comes to school when he is somewhere 
between 5} and 7 years old, spends two years in the infant 
classes known as sub-standards, then goes on to Standard 1 
moving up each year until in Standard 5 (average age 12 
to 13 years) he completes the primary course. He then 
proceeds to a high school, the lower stage of which falls 
within the period of compulsory education. 

In provincial schools for coloured and Asian children the 
same pattern preyails. The Bantu schools are not as yet 
so uniform, and the previous 8-4 system is still found. 

The curriculum for the primary school includes the 
following subjects: Afrikaans, English, artihmetic, history, 
geography, science (nature study), hygiene, religious in- 
struction, singing, arts and crafts, physical education, 
woodwork or some other handicraft for boys, and home- 
craft, cookery or needlework for girls. The principle of 
instruction in the mother tongue is generally observed. In 
Bantu schools, the vernacular forms the medium of teaching 
for at least the first four grades; the official language most 
commonly spoken in the area is introduced as a subject in 
the sub-standards, and the second official language appears 
in the curriculum before the end of the primary course. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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Statistical summary, 1950-53. In 1953, total enrolment in 
educational institutions of all levels numbered some 1.9 
million students. This represented over 14 per cent of the 
total population. Complete details of the school-going 
population is not known, but about 95 per cent were 
pupils in primary, general secondary, agricultural high 
schools and special schools; 3 per cent in vocational 
schools; less than 1 per cent in teacher training colleges 
(of secondary and higher level); and over 1 per cent in 
university colleges. The proportion of female students 
enrolled in primary, general secondary, teacher training, 
agricultural high schools and special schools was approxi- 
mately 50 per cent. For the same group of schools, the 
total teaching staff numbered over 55,000 of whom 49 per 
cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in all levels had in- 
creased by about 14 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows enrolment from 
1930, concerning European, native and other non-European 
schools. Data include pupils in the two sub-standard classes 
up to Standard 6 of government maintained and aided 
primary schools. The total enrolment shows a steady up- 
ward trend. 

The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating the 
average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, has increased from 33 to 46. 


Expenditure on education. Total publie expenditure on 
education for 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted 
to more than 56.8 million South African pounds, being 
about £4.3 per inhabitant. This represented 4.l per cent 
of the estimated national income for that year. Excluding 


the capital expenditure of £8.4 million, the current ex- 
penditure was distributed roughly as follows: 35 per cent 
for pre-primary and primary education; ll per cent for 
secondary education; 25 per cent for other primary and 
secondary education combined; 6 per cent for vocational 
education; 3 per cent for teacher training; 7 per cent for 
higher education; and 13 per cent for special education, 
central administration and other current expenses, (See 
Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in thousand South African pounds) 


Object of expenditure Amount 

A. Current expenditure. . . « « 48 454 
Central administration . . . , 6144 
Pre-primary and primary education  . 117 053 
Secondary education Sata ah 25302 

Primary and secondary education 

combined . met КШ! у "11 913 
Vocational education НУН S 43121 
Teacher training AMEN. Жалы *1 233 
Higher education . . . . . 3 428 
Special education . . . - . *103 
Other current expenditure . . + *157 

8392 


B. Capital expenditure. . , . . 


1. Of which £11,826,000 for white education and £5,227,000 for native 


education. Я 
2. Of which £4,864,000 for white education and £438,000 for native 


education. : I 
3. Of which £5,217,000 for white education, £345,000 fornative education 


and £6,351,000 for coloured and Asian education. 

4. Of which £1,626,000 for white education and £1,495,000 for non- 
white education. 3 y 

5. Of which £713,000 for white education, £414,000 for native education 
and £106,000 for coloured and Asian education. 

6. Native education only. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


X ur Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | , stitutions Total Female Total mae 
Primary and secondary 
General* 
i i k: лет ead ee 1953 2616 21 886 12 559 540 165 261 564 
Pa a a ee д ч УЙ 1953 268 1709 1328 42 857 23 408 
їс and aided schools for non-Europeans . Ыт ee 1 Eb 30 uie 12 aH 1 = pb "ie E 
i x sob dae 195. 
Brive N tesla fes onere. ЧЫ aie ‚йг 1953 10841 55127 — 27127 | 1789457 — 895167 
SA MA Mire Чә 3 Jot i 1952 10 646 52 229 vae 1 708 669 im 
Wasnt; irpo Sad 18) Ka As 1951 10 520 50 118 1627140 816 807 
тое овна i 1950 10 502 p 1564175 sa 
Secondary 
Vocational 
Technical colleges RS Se w: reca rait Eg Sint 1953 ll *60 896 
i orat in aaa SES 1953 24 23900 
age c SLT quruy . 1953 35 ... ... *64 796 ... 
AN] AA AS NE ARANA 38! 1952 35 m * *62 267 i 
NW "КЫ mew Ue ИН REA pnm RUE TOME 1951 34 . . *61815 
” * . P ic stn AED: 1950 35 alee * 257 486 
Teacher training 
Training colleges for non-Europeans 
Total * E cale Mas iij ems Л rne 1953 Et (540) (8 179) ... 
oe OTA Ж Q ИЧИ. . AL 1952 55, eas t.s ДА 
eNO) en, АЕРЫ Л, Ж. V бф 1951 (56) (513) (1 258) ve 
5 . E ise netiis Ваа 1950 (53) "P (1294) 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Training institutions for Europeans 
Tota Sive nn nice LE Ц 1953 13) (251) (124 (3 889) (2531) 
Pen RUNA AE гар Ç 1952 13) 231) 120 (3140) (2181) 
rv tun P Wes er ts ROB BL NIS 1951 (13) 219) 111) (3 033) (2 i 
543 visa GM нзр 1950 (14) mà E (2 850) (2 084 
General 
Cuenca Ed wl dei ka ө. apace alee 1953 9 *2 302 720 063 
University College of Fort Hare — | | 2 AR 1953 1 ns 5339 
Тош! С”, уй MORE. ha, Sante ? Y 1953 10 Vs 20 402 ... 
qh uer LA hes -anireozd . 1952 10 19 559 e 
” 1951 10 19 200 4 666 
w аат i24 1950 10 18 795 4692 
1. Including data on special education and teacher training (on the level 5. Not including data on agricultural schools (included under ‘primary 


of secondary and higher education), 
2. Including data on agricultural high schools, 


3. Average number of students, including part-time students. 


4. Commercial high schools, technical high schools, housecraft high 


schools. 
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6. 


and secondary, general’), 
Including part-time staff and assistants. 
Full-time and part-time students, 


8. Matriculated students (there were 384 students in all in 1953). 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government MATNTAINED AND ÁIDED Primary ScHooLs! 


Pupils* Ў i umata 
Y verage enrolment ild population | Primary enrolment 
ign European schools Native schools Other non-European Total (thousands) o ratio 
1930 312 000 282 600 98 200 692 800 
1931 313 000 290 900 104 100 708 000 
1932 312 000 294 000 106 700 712 700 721 2162 33 
1933 312 000 312 700 113 100 737 800 
1934 313 000 322 400 120 400 755 800 
1935 319 000 349 000 128 400 796 400 
1936 314 000 355 200 136 600 805 800 
1937 318 000 390 100 144 500 852 600 856 2 382 36 
1938 331 000 419 100 152 700 902 800 
1939 327 000 433 800 160 200 921 000 
1940 328 000 458 800 169 900 956 700 
1941 323 000 482 500 175 200 980 700 
1942 328 000 505 400 181 000 1 014 800 1013 2.605 39 
1943 327 000 523 300 186 700 1 037 000 
1944 332 000 549 200 196 500 1 077 700 ` 
1945 337 000 575700 208 900 1121600 
1946 346 000 626 300 219 600 1191 900 1212 281 43 
1947 356 000 655 800 227 300 1239 100 : 
1948 359 426 704 807 233 025 1 297 258 
1949 eee ... aes ... 
1950 386 665 719 189 254 533 1 360 387 
1952 pie xs ipis Mies 1494 3101 46 
1953 398 988 827 880 289 810 1516 678 


1. Native, European and other non-European schools. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 458,000. 

Total area: 318,099 square miles; 823,876 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1 per square mile; 0.5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 18.4, 


Legal basis. Education in South-West Africa is controlled 
by the provisions of the Education Proclamation, 1926. 
This provides for the compulsory attendance up to 
Standard 6 (eighth school year) of all European children 
between the ages of 7 and 16. 


Administration. All financial and technical matters are 
controlled by the Administration of the country. Local 


2. Includes sub-standard grades to Standard 6. 


SOUTH WEST AFRICA 


Official exchange rate: 1 South African pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 
Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in September 1957. 


school committees with mainly advisory functions are 
elected to represent the parents. 


Government schools. Provision is made for both pimay and 
secondary education. The code for the primary schools has 
much in common with those of the Cape Province and the 
Transvaal. Standard 7 pupils sit for the Junior Certificate 
Examination of the University of South Africa, while 
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those of Standard 10 enter for the matriculation and school- 
leaving examinations conducted by the Joint Matriculation 
Board. 

Primary education is free, but fees are charged for 
secondary instruction. Books and stationery must be paid 
for but, in the case of primary education, needy pupils 
may obtain their requirements free or at reduced cost. 

In the hostels maintained or subsidized by the Adminis- 
tration, pupils are accommodated at fees assessed according 
to the ability of the parents to pay. 


Coloured and native education. For the most part the edu- 


cation of coloured and native pupils is under the super- 
vision of the various missions, which supply the buildings 
within the Police Zone. The Administration pays the 
salaries of the teachers, and supplies furniture and equip- 
ment free of charge. A rebate of 50 per cent is allowed on 
all books and stationery supplied to the schools for sale 
to pupils. The Government also maintains certain schools, 
and provides teacher training. 

Since 1945 grants have been paid towards teachers? 
salaries, and subsidies have been given to certain native 
educational institutions beyond the Police Zone, ie. in 
Ovamboland and the Okavango area. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Union of South Africa. Bureau of Census and 
Statistics, Official Yearbook of the Union of South Africa, 
1954-55, Pretoria, 1956. United Nations, Report of the 
Committee on South West Africa to the General Assembly; 
Official Record: Tenth Session, supplement No. 12 (A12913). 
New York, 1955. 


Statistical summary, 1949-52. In the school year 1952/53, 
total enrolment in primary and secondary schools (including 
data on teacher training) was almost 40,000 pupils. This 
represented about 9 per cent of the total population. 


Compared with 1949 total enrolment had increased by 
about 26 per cent. (See Table.) 


Expenditure on education. Data are incomplete, but in 
1953/54 total expenditure on education amounted to 
897,000 South African pounds, being about £2 per inhabi- 
tant. Of this sum, 68 per cent was spent for European 
education, 11 per cent for native education, about 7 per 
cent for the education of coloured people. The expenditure 
of the remaining 14 per cent is not known. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1949/52 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
E E 675 Qu ceni Total Female Total Female 
Primary and secondary* 
Government maintained schools for whites Б € ы 1952/53 51 359 8713 
Private grant-aided schools for whites wA EYE Led e V TNT 1952/53 15 58 1240 
Schools for natives within the Police Zone a a eee ee 1952/53 84 ree 7296 
Schools for coloureds within the Police Zone . . ^. 1 ' 1952/53 33 wks 2730 
Native schools outside the Police Zone А у e 1235 E. 1952/53 162 p 19 945 
Total . e e Pet ER AE: 1952/53 345 2417 39 924 
dup ames CP MP Wie sn eem s 1951/52 2182 2404 5 36 685 . 
E eja aka u Ran E TEE EET 1950/51 ?176 1382 34 088 
eheu qA Ert S ДБ ass AA icis NONE 1949/50 2173 1349 ve 31 594 ees 


1. Including data on teacher training. 
2. Teachers in schools for whites only. 
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3. Not including native schools outside the Police Zone. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


Total population (April 1956 estimate): 200,200,000. 

Total area: 8,650,000 square miles; 22,403,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 23 per square mile; 9 per square kilometre. 

Population in the constituent republics (April 1956 estimates) 
(in millions): R.S.F.S.R., 112.6; Ukrainian S.S.R., 40.6; Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., 8.0; Uzbek S.S.R., 7.3; Kazakh S.S.R., 8.5; 
Georgian S.S.R., 4.0; Azerbaijan S.S.R., 3.4; Lithuanian 


The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state 
founded on the voluntary union of sovereign Soviet Socialist 
Republics: the R.S.F.S.R. (Russian Soviet Federative 
Socialist Republic), and the Soviet Socialist Republics of 
the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Uzbekistan, Kazakhstan, Georgia, 
Azerbaidjan, Lithuania, Moldavia, Latvia, Kirghiztan, 
Tadjikistan, Armenia, Turkmenistan and Estonia. 

All the constituent republics are divided into adminis- 
trative units: territories, regions, autonomous republics, 
autonomous regions, areas, districts, towns and villages. 
In the thinly populated republics there are only three 
administrative units: districts, towns and villages. 

The highest organ of state power in the U.S.S.R. is the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., consisting of two chambers, 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 
Legislative power belongs exclusively to the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The highest executive and administrative organ of state 
power in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republies is the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers—the Soviet Government, 
formed by the Supreme Soviet at a joint sitting of both 
chambers. The highest organs of power in the constituent 
republies are the single-chamber Supreme Soviets of the 
Republics and the Councils of Ministers which they form. 

The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a socialist 
state of workers and peasants. The political structure of 
the U.S.S.R. is based on the Soviets of Deputies. All power 
in the Soviet Union belongs to the workers and peasants 
and is embodied in the Soviets. 


HISTORICAL 


Before the Great October Socialist Revolution in 1917, 
tsarist Russia was a backward country, both economically 
and culturally. More than 75 per cent of the population 
was illiterate. Among the non-Russian population of the 
Country it was rare to find a person who could read and 
write. Over forty nationalities did not even have their own 
alphabet. 

! A radical reorganization of the system of education began 
immediately after the Revolution. In November 1917 * The 
Principles of the System of Public Education' was pub- 
lished, on the basis of which education was made available 
to the working masses and all children. In 1919 the Eighth 


S.S.R., 2.7; Moldavian S.S.R., 2.7; Latvian S.S.R., 2.0; Kirghiz 

S.S.R., 1.9; Tadjik S.S.R., 1.8; Armenian S.S.R., 1.6; Turkmen 

S.S.R., 1.4; Estonian S.S.R., 1.1; Karelo-Finnish S.S.R.,! 0.6. 
Official exchange rate: 1 rouble — 0.25 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the U.S.S.R. National Commission for Unesco in 
December 1956. 


Congress of the Communist Party adopted a programme 
in which it was laid down that the aim of the school was 
to educate the growing generation in the spirit of Com- 
munism and provide for their all-round development. These 
aims were to be achieved through the immediate intro- 
duction of compulsory general and polytechnical education 
for boys and girls up to the age of 17, a wide network of 
pre-school educative establishments, a secularized school 
where all subjects were to be taught in the pupils’ mother 
tongue, training of new teachers, wide participation of the 
working masses in educational work, etc. During the first 
decade of the Soviet Government the conditions were 
established for the introduction of compulsory elementary 
education. Considerable progress was also made in the 
elimination of illiteracy among adults. 

A law introducing universal elementary education was 
adopted on 14 August 1930, making a four-year education 
obligatory throughout the Union. A seven-year education 
was planned for industrial towns and workers’ settlements. 
At that time there were 133,200 elementary and secondary 
schools in the Soviet Union with 13.5 million pupils, whereas 
in 1914 there had been only 105,500 schools with 7.9 million 
pupils on the same territory in tsarist Russia. 

The first decade after the law was passed witnessed a 
considerable development of school education in the U.S.S. R. 
Inparticular, education in Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, Kazakh- 
stan, Turkmenistan and other formerly backward regions 
developed rapidly; for example, there were practically no 
girl pupils in the schools of the Central Asian districts of 
Russia before the Revolution, whereas now all girls of 
school age attend school. In 1934 the Seventeenth Congress 
of the алое Party decided to make a seven-year 
education compulsory throughout the Union. By 1940 this 
target was almost reached, but the war prevented its 
achievement. 

There was further development of public education from 
1946 to 1950. In the regions which had heen occupied by 
the enemy the pre-war school network was restored. In the 
autumn of 1949 compulsory seven-year education, almost 
achieved in the towns, was introduced in rural areas, where 
it became fully effective by 1952. In the period from 1946 
to 1954 all the school buildings destroyed during the war 


1. On 16 July 1956 the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. passed a law 
transforming the Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. into the Karelian Autonomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic and incorporating it in the R.S.F.S.R. 
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years were rebuilt. About 28,000 schools for 4,485,000 
pupils were functioning, including those rebuilt according 
to the State plan and those built with the means provided 
by collective farms. 

In the second post-war five-year period, the target set 
by the Nineteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 
October 1952 was to introduce compulsory ten-year edu- 
cation in all the capitals of the republics and the largest 
industrial centres and towns, and pave the way for the 
introduction of ten-year education in rural areas during 
the next five years. At present all efforts are directed toward 
achieving this aim. During the third post-war five-year plan 
(1956-60) new schools for 4 million pupils are projected 
under the State Budget, almost twice as many as in the 
second post-war five-year period. Collective farms are also 
to participate more extensively in the building and equip- 
ment of schools. 

At present there are 213,000 elementary (i.e. four-year), 
seven-year and secondary (i.e. ten-year) schools in the 
Soviet Union, among them over 17,700 schools for young 
workers and peasants and for adults. The number of students 
in all educational establishments now exceeds 50 million. 
The U.S.S.R. is a country of complete literacy. 

In 1940 expenditure for education under the State Budget 
of the Soviet Union amounted to 22,500 million roubles; in 
1954, 65,600 million roubles; in 1955, 68,900 million roubles; 
in 1956, 72,800 million roubles. 

The total expenditure estimates for social-cultural aims 
in 1956 reached the sum of 161.5 billion roubles under the 
State Budget of the U.S.S.R.—10 per cent more than in 1955. 

To complete this historical survey, brief notes may also 
he given on progress in the constituent republics, 


Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 


The R.S.F.S.R. is the largest republic in the U.S.S.R. both 
in size and in population. Before the Revolution only 27 per 
cent of the population on the territory of what is now the 
Russian Federation could read and write. The number of 
literates varied according to various nationalities; for 
example, even in 1926 only 45 per cent of the Russian 
population, 6.3 per cent of the Yakuts and 6 per cent of 
the Chukchis could read and write. 

In 1057056 there were 124,300 schools of various types 
in the R.S.F.S.R., among them 17,000 secondary schools 
and schools for young workers and peasants. As compared 
to 1914/15, the total number of schools increased 1.6 times 
and the number of secondary schools 13-fold. Pupils are 
taught in 45 different languages. 

In 1955 there were 444 higher educational establishments 
with 1,170,000 students, and 2,220 vocational second, 
schools with 1,200,000 pupils; as compared to 1914/15, the 
number of students in higher educational establishments 
rose 13-fold, and in vocational secondary schools 34 times. 


Ukrainian S.S.R. 


Among the 15 constituent republics of the Soviet Union, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. is second to the R.S.F.S.R. in eco- 
nomic importance and population. Before the Revolution 
75 per cent of the population were illiterate. At present 
there are no illiterates in the Soviet Ukraine. 
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In the 1914/15 scholastic year there were 20,200 schools 
in the Ukraine, only 480 of which were secondary schools, 
In 1955/56 there were over 34,000 schools, among them 
4,000 schools for young workers and peasants. As compared 
to 1914/15 the number of secondary schools, now 1,300, 
has increased 15-fold. 

In 1955/56 the number of pupils in the eighth to tenth 
grades exceeded 1,200,000, almost four times more than 
in 1950/51. 

The Ukraine has 134 higher educational establishments, 
among them 7 state universities and 635 secondary pro. 
fessional training schools. There are 158 research institutes, 
a Ukrainian Academy of Sciences, an Academy of Archi- 
tecture and other scientific institutions, 


Byelorussian S.S.R. 


Before the Revolution only 23.5 per cent of the Byelo- 
russians could read and write. There were 4,176 schools 
with only 266,000 pupils, and no higher education establish- 
ments. 

At present there are no illiterates in Byelorussia. In 
1955/56 the Republic had 12,400 elementary, seven-year 
and secondary schools, 23 higher educational establish- 
ments and 123 technical schools. The Republic has an 
Academy of Sciences and 31 research institutes. 


Uzbek S.S. К. 


In 1914 there were 160 schools, among them only 12 
secondary schools on the territory occupied by present-day 
Uzbekistan. 

In 1955/56 there were 6,400 schools of various types, 
including over a thousand secondary schools. As compared 
to the pre-revolutionary period, the number of schools 
increased 40 times, and that of secondary schools 88-fold. 

As in all Russian possessions in Central Asia, there were 
no higher educational establishments in Uzbekistan before 
the Revolution. At present there are 2 state universities, 
34 other higher educational establishments and 100 second- 
ary professional training schools in the Uzbek S.S.R. An 
Uzbek Academy of Sciences was founded in 1943 and there 
are 95 scientific institutions, including 41 research centres. 


Kazakh S.S.R. 


There are 9,700 schools in the republie, including 1,400 
secondary schools. This figure includes 400 schools for young 
workers and peasants. In 1914/15 there were only 12 second- 
ary schools. Thus, the number of secondary schools has 
increased almost 118 times as compared to 1914. There are 
a State university, 25 higher and 134 special secondary 
educational establishments. A Kazakh Academy of Sciences 
was founded in 1946, 


Georgian S.S.R. 


In 1955/56 there were over 4,500 schools, including 986 
secondary schools. Only 40 secondary schools existed in 
Georgia in 1914. Before the establishment of Soviet power 
in Georgia, there was only one higher educational estab- 
lishment, with 314 students. At present the republic has 
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19 higher educational establishments with 38,000 students 
and 105 secondary professional training schools with more 
than 30,000 students. In 1941 the Georgian Academy of 
Sciences was founded. There are also 62 scientifie research 


institutions. 


Azerbaidjan S.S.R. 


In spite of the great industrial importance of Azerbaidjan, 
prior to the Revolution about 90 per cent of the population 
were illiterate and there were less than a thousand schools, 
of which only 15 were secondary schools. Today there are 
over 4,000 schools, among them 905 secondary schools. 
There are 34,700 students attending 14 higher educational 
establishments of which there were none before the Revo- 
lution. There are 79 secondary professional training schools 
with 29,300 students. 


Lithuanian S.S.R. 


In 1955 the Baltic republics celebrated the fifteenth anni- 
versary of their free life in the family of the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. Last year there were about 4,000 schools in 
Lithuania. Under the bourgeois regime in 1939 there were 
only 27 progymnasia (seven-year schools) and 69 gymnasia 
(secondary schools) in Lithuania. At present the republic 
has 974 seven-year and 386 ten-year secondary schools, as 
well as numerous schools for young workers and peasants. 

There are 363 schools for children of Polish nationality, 
in which all the subjects are taught in the children's mother 
tongue. 

In 1939 Lithuania had 3,000 teachers; their number has 
increased more than sevenfold. A considerable number of 
the teachers have graduated from Soviet secondary and 
higher educational establishments and have had special 
training. 

The Lithuanian Academy of Sciences with 16 research 
institutes was founded in 1941. There are 12 higher edu- 
cational establishments and 66 secondary professional 
training schools in the republic. Some 2,000 specialists 
graduate yearly from these establishments, equal to the 
number graduated throughout the 20 years of the bourgeois 
regime in Lithuania. 


Moldavian S.S.R. 


In 1955/56 there were 2,800 schools in Moldavia, among 
them 397 secondary schools and 948 schools for young 
workers and peasants. The republic has 17 higher and 37 
special secondary educational establishments. A branch of 
the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences was established in 1949. 
There are 25 research institutes. 


Latvian S.S.R. 


In 1955/56 there were over 1,600 schools in the republic, 
including 318 secondary and 115 schools for young workers 
and peasants. As compared to 1950/51 the number of 
Secondary schools has almost doubled. The number of 
Pupils in the eighth to ninth grades has reached 53,000, 
8 rise of 3.5 times. 

There are 9 higher and 65 special secondary educational 


establishments in the Latvian S.S.R. The Latvian Academy 
of Sciences was founded in 1946; there are also 19 research 
institutes. 


Kirghiz S.S.R. 


The national policy of the Soviet Government has provided 
ample opportunity for the cultural development of the 
Kirghiz people. They have created their own alphabet and 
literature. Illiteracy has been almost obliterated. Before the 
revolution there were 107 schools in all Kirghizistan, only 
one of which was a secondary school. At present there are 
1,900 schools, including 362 secondary schools, 9 higher 
and 28 special secondary educational institutions in the 
Kirghiz republic. 

An Academy of Sciences was founded in 1954, It co- 
ordinates the work of 32 scientific institutions, 11 of which 
are research centres. 


Tadjik S.S.R. 


Before the Revolution there were only 10 elementary 
schools with 13 teachers and 369 pupils in Tadjikistan. In 
1955/56 the republic had 2,800 schools, of which 336 were 
secondary schools. Eight higher educational establishments 
have been founded in the Soviet years, including a State 
University. An Academy of Sciences was founded in 1951. 
There are 32 scientific institutions including 13 research 
centres. 


Armenian S.S.R. 


In 1914/15 there were 459 schools, of which only 7 were 
secondary schools. In 1955/56 the republic had 1,400 schools, 
of which 462 were secondary schools. During the Soviet 
years 12 higher and 45 special secondary educational 
institutions have been founded in Armenia. In 1943 an 
Academy of Sciences was founded, There are 54 scientific 
institutions, including 33 research centres. 


Turkmen S.S.R. 


In 1914/15 there were 58 schools, only 3 secondary schools 
among them, on the territory of the present-day Turkmen 
S.S.R. In 1955/56 there were 1,300 schools, of which 305 
were secondary schools. Six higher and 37 special secondary 
educational establishments have been founded penne 
Soviet years. A State University was opened in 1950 an 
the Turkmen Academy of Sciences in 1951. There are also 
39 scientific institutions in the republic, including 14 
research centres. 


Estonian S.S.R. 


In 1955/56 there were 1,200 schools, including 167 secondary 
and 76 schools for young workers and peasants. The republic 
has 7 higher and 46 special secondary educational establish- 
ments, with 28,000 students. The Estonian Academy of 
Sciences was founded in 1946; it has 19 research centres 
and 17 scientific institutions under its auspices. 


In many republics the 1955 expenditure for social and 
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cultural measures exceeded 50 per cent of the total budget- 
ary expenditure, namely: 63.3 per cent in Armenia, 65.1 
per cent in Uzbekistan, 56.9 per cent in Lithuania, 56 per 
cent in Latvia, 63.9 per cent in Moldavia, etc. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis and general principles 


In accordance with Article 121 of the Constitution of the 

U.S.S.R. every citizen has the right to education. The 

implementation of this right is guaranteed by a widespread 

system of schools, free education, trained teachers, numer- 

ous higher and secondary vocational educational establish- 

ments and state scholarships for students. š i 
The system of public education in the Soviet Union is 

based on the following principles: 

1, All schools and other educational establishments belong 
to the State. 

The schools and the majority of pre-school institutions 
and educational institutions for adults are founded and 
financed by the State. A small number of such insti- 
tutions are financed from public funds provided by trade 
unions, collective farms and co-operative establishments. 
State ownership of educational establishments is the best 
means to secure the right of all citizens to education, 
dispensing with private or public philanthropy. 

2. All schools belong to a single unified system with con- 
secutive stages of public education. 

There are no schools that bar the way to further edu- 
cation for their graduates, as all educational establish- 
ments form the links of one chain. 

A wide network of correspondence colleges, schools and 
courses enables persons working in factories, offices and 
on farms to continue their education. 

3. All education from elementary school through college is 
free of charge, and educational establishments are open 
to everybody, irrespective of race, colour, religious views, 
etc. 

4. School education is universal and compulsory. 

Elementary (four-year) education became compulsory 
in 1930, and seven-year education in 1949. At the Twen- 
tieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union in 1956, it was decided *to introduce universal 
secondary education in towns and rural areas through 
10-year secondary schools and vocational secondary 
schools’, 

5. All schools and other educational and cultural establish- 
ments are secular. 

By a decree of the Council of People’s Commissars of 
21 January 1918, the Church was completely separated 
from the State and from the school. Religion is excluded 
from the curriculum, 

6. Every nationality in the Soviet Union has the right to 
education in its mother tongue. 

, Culture that is socialist in content and national in form 
is developing in all the republics of the Soviet Union. For 
all the Soviet nationalities, the native language is used 
in pre-school institutions, schools and cultural and 
educational establishments for adults. In the non- 
Russian schools, parallel with studies conducted in the 
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native language, the study of Russian is compulsory, 
The State supports the development of the national 
theatre, literature, music and scientific research insti- 
tutions. 

7. Men and women have equal rights to education. 

This is achieved by co-education at all stages, equal 
access to higher education for boys and girls, and equal 
rights for both sexes on graduation. 

8. Close contact is maintained between schools and other 
educational and public organizations—the Young Com- 
munist League, trade-union and parents’ organizations, 
The people of the U.S.S.R. take a great interest in the 
schools and do all they can to help them. 


Aims 


The Soviet schools pursue the goal of ensuring the all-round 
development of the rising generation. Pupils should be well 
developed physically and be cheerful and healthy. They 
should possess an elementary knowledge of natural pheno- 
mena, the development of society and the human mind. 
This knowledge is based on a scientific materialist outlook 
and helps to develop their perceptive abilities. The school 
acquaints pupils with the scientific basis of modern industry 
and agriculture. As an integral part of polytechnical edu- 
cation the children are taught elements of handwork, 
suitable to their age. The school builds up moral qualities 
and convictions, teaches children to love their country, to 
respect other nations, big and small, and gives them an 
abiding conviction that peaceful co-existence of countries 
with different social and political systems is both possible 
and necessary. It assists in developing a communistic 
approach to work and social property, instils a love and a 
capacity for work. Nor is aesthetic training overlooked; the 
school helps to form good taste, enabling the pupils to 
understand and appreciate works of art, and to develop 
their creative abilities. 

The aims and purposes of Communist education are 
pursued at all stages of schooling, modified according to 
the age of the pupils. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 1019 shows the pattern of educational 
administration in the R.S.F.S.R. 

Schools providing general education, teacher training 
schools and colleges, and other educational establishments 
are administered by the Ministries of Public Education of 
the constituent republics. The ministries establish the 
number and the location of schools, approve the syllabuses 
and textbooks, issue regulations and directives and super- 
vise the education and organization in the establishments 
under their administration. Locally the administration is 
carried out by the territorial, regional and city departments 
of public education, in the autonomous republics by their 
education ministries, and in the districts by the district 
departments of public education. There is no Union Ministry 
of Public Education. 

All the educational and administrative work in a school 
is under the guidance of the headmaster; his immediate 
assistant is the head of the curriculum department. The 
headmaster and the head of the curriculum department are 
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appointed from among the best teachers with a college 
diploma and not less than three years of teaching ex- 
perience: 4 

The parents are represented by a parents’ committee, 
which helps the school to achieve its aims of general and 
polytechnical education and to organize class and extra- 
curricular activities. It popularizes pedagogical ideas among 
the parents and helps to ensure proper school maintenance 
and sanitary conditions. 

The school council, consisting of the teaching staff, the 
senior Pioneer leader, the school doctor and the chairman 
of the parents’ committee, discusses problems arising in the 
process of education. It is presided over by the headmaster. 
The decisions of the council are subject to his approval. 

Each class is assigned a class teacher responsible for it 
and chosen by the headmaster from among the most 
experienced teachers. The class teacher is guided in his 
work by the headmaster. 


Supervision and control 


The Ministries of Public Education, as well as all other 
educational bodies, maintain staffs of school inspectors who 
control the work of the schools and teachers, give advice 
on methods, study and popularize the achievements of the 
leading teachers, Inspectors are appointed from the best 
teachers. They must have a college degree and considerable 
teaching experience. 

In accordance with the administrative division of the 
constituent republics, inspectors fall into three categories: 
(a) those attached to district (or city) departments of public 
education; (b) those attached to regional and territorial 
departments of public education and to the education 
ministries of the autonomous republics; (c) those attached 
to the Ministries of Public Education of the constituent 
republics. 

The district (city) inspector exercises state control over 
the work of the schools of the district or city. He is directly 
responsible to the head of the district (city) department of 
public education and works according to a plan approved 
by the latter. After checking up on the work of a school, 
the inspector acquaints the headmaster and the teachers 
with his conclusions, gives the necessary directives, reports 
his findings to the school council and leaves the headmaster 
а copy of the written report and suggestions for improve- 
ment; it is obligatory for the headmaster and the teaching 
Staff to take the inspector’s suggestions into account. The 
Inspector also reports the results of his inspection to the 
head of the district or city education department and, if 
necessary, to the district (city) Soviet. 

he inspector of a territorial or regional department of 
Public education, or of the education ministry of an 
autonomous republic, supervises the activities of the district 
departments of education under his jurisdiction. He also 
Inspects schools, pedagogical centres? and children's insti- 
tutions, and guides the work of the district inspectors and 
the heads of the district education departments. The results 
of his inspection are reported to the administration of the 
district education departments and, if necessary, to the 
c 


E he ‘Pioneer’ movement is for children aged 10 to 15. 
« Pedagogiceskije kabinety. See glossary on p. 1018. 


district Soviet. The recommendations of the regional 
inspector are binding for the school administration and 
the district departments of public education. He also 
personally reports the results of his inspection to the 
administration of the regional or territorial department of 
public education, and in autonomous republics, to the 
education ministry. 

The school inspector of the Ministry of Public Education 
of a constituent republic exercises state control over the 
work and activities of the territorial and regional depart- 
ments and the education ministries in autonomous republics 
and controls the work of other educational establishments, 
such as schools, pedagogical centres, teacher training 
colleges, teacher training schools and extra-curricular 


establishments. 


Finance 


According to Article 14 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., 
the State Budget of the U.S.S.R., its approval and ex- 
padnin the taxes and revenues of the Union, the 

udgets of the constituent republics, and local budgets are 
the concern of the State and administrative organs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. The whole system is 
based on a national policy, which secures fraternal 
co-operation of the peoples in the multi-national Soviet 
State. 

The financial resources of the Soviet Union are distributed 
according to a plan which provides for a proportional deve- 
lopment of the various branches of economy and culture. 
The Union budget and the budgets of the constituent 
republics are interconnected, and form part of the single 
budgetary system of the State Budget. Each constituent 
republic, which enjoys complete sovereignty, has its own 
budget made up of the budget of the central authorities 
and the budgets of the local Soviets. The greatest part of 
the revenues of the U.S.S.R. State Budget is provided by 
the socialist economy. 

Education in the Soviet Union is financed through the 
State Budget by means of the Union budget, the budgets 
of the republics and local budgets. 

Educational institutions of all-Union importance such 
as universities, the majority of other higher education 
establishments, the Academy of Sciences, and the largest 
research institutions come under the Union budget. 

Institutions at the level of the constituent republics are 
financed under the budgets of the respective republics. 
Thus, the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
teacher training colleges and other educational establish- 
ments at republican level are financed through the budget 
of the R.S.F.S.R. 

Teacher training schools, children’s homes, boarding 
schools, as well as boarding schools for physically handi- 
capped children, colleges for advanced teacher training and 
extra-curricular establishments, are financed through the 
budgets of the autonomous republics and the territorial 
and regional budgets. И 

Elementary schools with not less than 160 pupils, all 
seven-year and secondary schools, boarding schools and 
kindergartens belonging to the public education bodies, 

edagogical centres and extra-curricular educational estab- 
Б in the district, also the maintenance of children 
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supported by the State, are financed through the district 
budgets. 

Rural elementary schools with less than 160 pupils are 
financed through the village budget. 1 

The Ministries of Education of the constituent republics, 
the education ministries of the autonomous republics, the 
territorial and regional departments of education, the 
district and city departments of education and the village 
Soviets finance the schools coming under their immediate 
jurisdiction. J 

The chief items of budgetary expenditure on education 
are salaries, maintenance and running costs, books and 
equipment, renovation of buildings and repair of equip- 
ment, scholarships for the students of special secondary 


ORGANIZATION 


The system of public education in the U.S.S.R. embraces 
kindergartens, elementary schools, seven-year schools, 
secondary schools, secondary vocational training schools 
and higher educational establishments (see diagram on 
age 1021). 
R ашсан in kindergartens covers children aged 3 to 7, 
Elementary schools are for children between the ages of 
7 and 11. They have four grades with a syllabus and cur- 
riculum identical to those of the first four grades of the 
seven-year and secondary schools. Throughout the four 
years all subjects are taught by the same teacher. After 
four years of elementary school the pupils are admitted 


and higher educational establishments, and in kinder- 
gartens and boarding schools—board, clothes and bedding. 


distant school. 


without examinations to the fifth grade of the Seven-year 
or secondary school. Even sparsely populated places have 
their elementary schools so as to avoid long journeys to a 


a i 


1. Ministerstvo prosvescenija RSFSR: 
Ministry of Public Education of the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist 
Republic. 

2. Kollegia: Council of the Ministry; 
formed by the Minister, Vice-Minister, 
heads of directorates and services, etc. 

3. Akademija ^ pedagogifeskih nauk 
RSFSR: Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences of the R.S.F.S.R.; scientific 
body (comprising nine specialized re- 
search institutes, the Public Education 
Library, archives and two museums) 
which directs educational research. 

4. Uéebno-metodiéeskij sovet: Council of 
Studies and Methodology; a body 
charged with responsibility for cur- 
riculum, methodology, textbooks and 
other technical aspects of educational 
administration. 

5. Upravlenie po doskol'nomu vospita- 
niju: Directorate of Pre-School Edu- 
cation. 

6. Glavnoe upravlenie škol: Directorate- 
General of Schools. 

7. Upravlenie detskih domov: Directorate 
of Children's Homes. 

8. Glavnoe upravlenie vyssih i srednih 
Pedagogiteskih uéebnyh zavedenij: Di- 
rectorate-General of Teacher Train- 
ing; responsible for teacher training 
establishments at secondary level (for 
teachers in the 4-year elementary 
schools) and higher level (for teachers 
in 7-year and secondary schools). 

9. Glavnaja inspekcija pri ministerstve: 
Inspectorate-General of the Ministry. 

10. Upravlenie kadrov: Directorate of Per- 
sonnel, 

11. Planovo-finansovoe upravlenie: Direc- 
torate of Planning and Finance. 

12. Upravlenie kapital’nogo stroitel’stva: 
Directorate of School Buildings, 
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13. Central’nyj nauéno-metodiéeskij kabi- 
net po doskol’nomu vospitaniju: Cen- 
tral Bureau of Pre-School Education; 
an agency responsible for the edu- 
cational aspects of the organization 
of pre-primary schools. 

14. Central'nyj nauéno-metoditeskij kabi- 
net detskih domov: Central Bureau of 
Education in Children's Homes; an 
agency responsible for educational 
aspects of the organization of chil- 
dren's homes. 

15. Central’nyj institut povysenija kvalifi- 
kacii rukovodjastih rabotnikov narod- 
nogo obrazovanija: Central Institute 
for In-Service Training of Edu- 
cational Administrators. 

16. Gosudarstvennyj institut proektirova- 
nijaobjektov ministerstva prosveséenija: 
State Institute for School Building 
Research and Planning. 

17. Uéebno-metoditeskoe izdatel’stvo: Edu- 
cational Publishing House; produces 
textbooks and technical publications 
in the field of education. 

18. Gosudarstvennoe | izdatel'stvo. detskoj 
literatury: State Publishing House for 
Children's Literature. 

19. Glavnoe upravlenie predprijatij uéebno- 
tehniceskoj promyslennosti: Directo- 
rate-General of School Equipment 

'roduction. 

20. an upravlenie ро snabieniju i 
lorgovle uéebno-nagljadnymi bi- 
jami: Directorate-General fixit the 
Supply and Installation. of School 

ipment. 

21. Ministerstva prosvescenija avtonomnyh 
respublik; krajevye, oblastnye otdely 
narodnogo obrazovanija: ministries of 
publie education of the autonomous 
republics; departments of public edu- 
cation of territories and regions. 


22. and 26. Sovety po narodnomu obrazo- 


23. 


24 


25 


26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 


31 
32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


vaniju: councils of public education; 
consultative bodies composed of edu- 
cational administrators, teachers and 
lecturers from teachers training col- 
leges, which advise ministries of edu- 
cation of the autonomous republics, 
and heads of departments of edu- 
cation of territories, regions, cities and 
districts. 
Instituty usoverenstvovanija uéitelej: 
institutes for in-service training of 
teachers. 
Pedagogiteskie učilišča: teacher train- 
ing colleges for teachers in elementary 
(4-year) schools. 
Rajonnye otdely narodnogo obrazo- 
vanija: district departments of public 
education. 
See 22. š 
Pedagogiteskie kabinety: pedagogical 
centres; established in cities, districts, 
and in some 7-year or 10-year schools, 
these centres assist teachers with 
documentation and advice and pro- 
vide opportunities for exchange of 
views. 
Detskie doma: children’s homes. 
Detskie sady: kindergartens. 
Naéal’nye školy: elementary (4-year) 
schools. 
Semiletnie školy: 7-year schools. 
Srednie školy: secondary (10-year) 
schools. Fee 
Školy rabočej i sel’skoj molodjoši: 
schools for young industrial and agri- 
cultural workers. A 
Vneskol nye detskie ucredenija: estab- 
lishments for out-of-school education 
of Sup RM RT в date 
koly dlja sle; i onemyl : 
иң for bird, E deaf and dumb 
children. 
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Goxkel'nomu Ие delskih inspekcija Upravlenie. finansovoe кше 
vospitaniju škol upravlenie stroitel'stva | 


ministerstve 


Central’nyj naučno- 
metodičeskij kabinet — metodices| 
po doškol`nomu vospitaniju detskih domov 


Gosudarstvennyj institut 
proektirovanija objektov 


Central’ yi, nouos Central'nyj institut роууѓепіја 
ij 
ministerstva prosveščenija 


č kvalifikacii rukovodjaščih 
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Glavnoe upravlenie po 
snobzeniju i torgovle 
véebno-nagljadnymi 

posobijami 


Ministerstva prosveicenija avtonomnyh respublik _ 
Krajevye, oblastnye otdely narodnogo obrazovanija 
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Seven-year schools enrol children from the age of 7 to 14. 
Their curriculum and syllabus coincide with those in the 
lower seven grades of secondary schools. Beginning with 
the fifth Prado, each subjeet or group of related subjects 
is taught by a special teacher. , 

After seven years of study the pupils are admitted, 
without examinations, to the eighth grade of secondary 
school or enter labour reserve, transport or technical, 
nursing, pedagogical or other vocational schools, where they 
spend four years. : 

Secondary schools with a ten-year course are designed 
for children from the age of 7 to 17. At the end of the course 
pupils sit for matriculation examinations which admit them 
to higher educational institutions or vocational training in 
two-year professional and technical schools. 

The schools for young industrial and agricultural workers 
permit young people engaged in industry and agriculture 
to continue their education while working. They attend 
school for five hours, four days a week. The graduates enjoy 
the same rights as those matriculating from secondary 
schools of the usual type. 

Correspondence secondary schools also exist. Special 
manuals are published for correspondence students, who 
may also seek advice on any subject in the curriculum at 
consulting centres. Extra-mural students can also sit for 
secondary school matriculation examinations. 

At the music and art schools, general subjects are included 
in the curriculum besides the special training received. 
There are open-air sanatorium schools for children suffering 
from tuberculosis. Besides providing treatment and prophy- 
laxis, these schools pursue the educational aims common 
to all schools and teach children according to the pro- 
gramme of the corresponding grades in general schools. 

Deaf and dumb, deaf and blind children and those with 
bad hearing attend special secondary schools. There are 
also special schools for mentally deficient children. 

The schools for deaf-mutes have a nine-year course, after 
which the children can speak intelligibly. They are given 
a general elementary education and vocational training. 


Some of the schools for deaf-mutes have a curriculum 
corresponding to that of the regular secondary schools, 

There are elementary, seven-year and secondary schools 
for blind children, in which, though the curriculum does 
not differ from ordinary schools, the course is one year 
longer. These schools also provide the children with 
vocational training. 

Schools for mentally deficient children have a Seven-year 
course and provide training in some trade besides general 
education. 

All these schools for handicapped children are boarding 
schools, where the majority of the pupils are provided with 
board and lodging and clothes by the State. Some country 
Schools in the Far North for the local national minorities 
are also boarding schools on the State budget. The existence 
of these schools is due to the fact that the population is 
scattered over vast areas and also to the economic con- 
ditions peculiar to the North. 

By a decision of the Twentieth Congress of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soviet Union, boarding schools were 
opened in the autumn of 1956 all over the Soviet Union, 
Children are enrolled in these boarding schools only on 
application of the parents. Parents see their children during 
holidays and vacation time and may visit them after school 
hours. A parent’s committee has been organized at each 
school. 

Elementary and secondary vocational training is given 
in labour-reserve schools and the secondary vocational 
schools under the auspices of various ministries 

The system of labour-reserve schools include a) techni- 
cal schools open to secondary school graduates with a one- 
or two-year course, which train skilled workers and 
junior technicians for various industries; (b) trades and 
transport schools with a two-year course, which enrol 
graduates of seven-year schools; (c) industrial schools and 
schools for agricultural mechanics with a 6-12 month 
course. 

The secondary vocational schools run by various minis- 
tries include industrial and agricultural schools, as well as 
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GLOSSARY 


Nore, Literal or conventional English 
translations are placed before the defi- 
nitions. 


detskij sad (kindergarten): pre-primary 
school. 

naéal’naja škola (elementary school): 
primary school. 

remeslennye i Zeleznodoroinye učilišča škola). 
(trades and railway schools): vocational 
training schools with two-year course 
in skilled mechanical trades, 

semiletnjaja škola (7-year school): school 
covering primary and lower secondary 
course, 

škola fabriéno-zavodskogo obucenija (fac- 
tory school): vocational training school 
with one-year course in less complex 
skills than those taught at the trades 
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and railway schools (see remeslennye i 
Zeleznodoro£nye utilisca). 

škola rabocej molodjozi 
youth): part-tim. 


€ school providing 
general secondary 


g education for young 
industrial workers who have completed 
only the 4-year school (see naéal’naja 
škola) or 7-year school (see semiletnjaja 


Škola sel’skoj molodjo£i (school for rural 
youth); part-time school providing 
general secondary education for young 
agricultural workers who have com- 
pleted only the 4-year school (see 
nacal'naja škola) or 7-year school (see 
semiletnjaja škola). 

srednjaja skola (secondary school): 10- 
year school covering the complete 
primary and general secondary course. 


tehniceskie učilišča (technical schools): 
vocational training schools providing 
technical courses of 1-2 years’ duration 
at post-secondary level. s 

tehnikum-2 goda (2-year technicum): 
vocational training school for tech- 
nicians, admitting pupils who have com- 
pleted the secondary (10-year) school. 

tehnikum-4 goda (4-year technicum): 
vocational school for technicians, ad- 
mitting pupils who have completed 
7-year school; provides general second- 
ary education in addition to the same 
amount of technical training as given 
in a 2-year technicum. M b 

vyssie uéebnye zavedenija (instituty, uni- 
versitety): institutions of higher edu- 
cation (institutes, universities); courses 
last four to six years. 


(school for working 
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pedagogical, nursing, theatre and music schools. These 
institutions fall into two types: those with a four-year 
course of studies, enrolling young people of both sexes, 
who are graduates of seven-year schools, and those with 
a two-year course, enrolling students who have matri- 
culated from secondary schools. ч 
The higher educational establishments in the Soviet 
Union include the universities and colleges (technical, 
agricultural, medical, pedagogical, etc.) with a 4-6 year 
course of study. They are called institutes, academies or 
higher schools. Young people of both sexes between the 
ages of 17 and 35 are eligible for enrolment, provided they 
are graduates of secondary schools or vocational or technical 
secondary schools and pass an entrance examination. 


Pre-primary schools 


The Soviet Union has a system of pre-school education for 
children up to the age of three, which is under the auspices 
of the Ministry for Public Health of the U.S.S.R. 

Pre-primary institutions for children from the age of 3 
to 7 include kindergartens and summer outdoor centres 
sponsored by education departments, factories, collective 
farms and offices. There are no private kindergartens in 
the Soviet Union. 

An important aim of the kindergarten is to assure the 
child the proper physical development and to safeguard his 
health. This is achieved by strict observance of a scientifi- 
cally established regime and hygienic conditions, by 
toughening the child’s body, by regular walks, by developing 
the child’s movements, ete. 

The child’s mind is also consistently developed in the 
kindergarten. Gradually he gains a conception of his 
environment, his speech habits are developed, he learns 
to use his mother-tongue correctly, to tell simple stories 
and to count. Ethical education pursues the goal of deve- 
loping the sense of membership of a group, friendship and 
comradeship, respect for one’s parents and elders, obedience, 
truthfulness, etc. Games, talks, folk tales and songs are some 
of the methods used to achieve this aim. Great attention 
is paid to aesthetic education; the children are taught 
music, singing, dancing, drawing and clay modelling. They 
also acquire elementary working habits, They carry out the 
teacher’s instructions, look after the flowers and pets, keep 
the kindergarten premises in proper order and ensure 
cleanliness. 

The chief educational means in achieving these aims are 
games, combined with lessons, according to a plan worked 
out by the teacher. Thus, the Kindergartens prepare the 
children for enrolment in the first grade of element: 
school. Soviet kindergartens keep in close contact with the 
parents, who participate in the solution of all pedagogical 
problems. In 1955, there were 1,713,000 children attending 
kindergartens. The number of Kindergartens and outdoor 
centres is increasing every year. 

The staff of the kindergartens are trained in special 
training colleges. Since 1954 enrolment has been open only 
to those with the secondary school matriculation certificate. 
The course of study lasts two years. More advanced training 
is available at the special departments of pre-primary 
education attached to pedagogical institutes in the Russian 
Federation and other republics. Such departments exist at 
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the Lenin Pedagogical Institute in Moscow, the Herzen 
Pedagogical Institute in Leningrad, as well as in Gorky, 
Molotov and Rostov-on-the-Don. The Moscow and Lenin. 
grad institutes have a post-graduate course for research 
workers in pre-primary education. Research work is also 
done at the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical Sciences, 
Special centres on methods of pre-primary education are 
attached to the Ministries of Education. 


The school course! 


There are four grades in elementary schools. Education of 
children from the age of 7 to 11 is compulsory, 

The elementary school, as well as the first four grades 
of the seven-year and secondary schools, gives the children 
an all-round development, equips them with elements of 
knowledge and skills and the rudiments of a polytechnical 
education. It trains them in the spirit of Communist ethics 
and ensures physical and aesthetic training. The school 
helps to develop the interests and curiosity of the children, 
their memory, attention, mind and speech. Pupils learn to 
observe features and phenomena of the surrounding world. 

The curricula and syllabuses for elementary, seven-year 
and secondary schools are drawn up by the Ministries of 
Education of the constituent republics. This secures a unity 
of the curricula and syllabuses, while taking into consider- 
ation the characteristic national traits in each republic, 
Curricula of Russian secondary schools in the R.S.F.S.R. 
and of Uzbek schools in Uzbekistan are given below. 

A lesson lasts 45 minutes. Between lessons there are four 
recesses: the first, third and fourth recesses are of 10 
minutes, the second 30 minutes; in some cases however 
the second and third recesses may each be 20 minutes in 
duration. 

In the first four grades the basic subject is the mother- 
tongue of the pupils. At lessons in the native language and 
during explanatory reading they learn elementary grammar, 
spelling and punctuation, read short stories, passages from 
books, verses and popular scientific articles. The children 
learn how to read correctly and with understanding, to 
express their ideas both orally and in writing. They are 
taught to read expressively and to recite verses. Pupils read 
works by Russian and Soviet writers suitable for their age 
and the works of foreign writers both of the East and West. 
Thus, from the very outset respect for the culture of other 
nations is inculcated. ^ 

Arithmetic lessons in the first four grades aim at teaching 
the children to manipulate figures in a correct and rational 
way, to solve problems and make simple calculations. Great 
attention is paid in class to the development of their 
analytical faculties and to mental arithmetic. 

Natural science, geography and history are taught as 
separate subjects from the fourth grade of the elementary 
school. The rudiments of these subjects are given in the 
lower grades during lessons in explanatory reading. In the 
fourth grade a short Systematic course is given on water, 
air, natural resources and the soil. The syllabus on natural 
science includes observation of natural phenomena, practi- 
cal work and outings. The purpose of these studies is to 
1. As the elementary, seven-year and ten-year secondary schools have 


integrated curricula, it is impossible to make an arbitrary distinction 
between primary and secondary levels. 
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CURRICULUM FOR SCHOOLS 
WITH RUSSIAN AS MOTHER TONGUE (R.S.F.S.R.) 


Hours per week in each grade Total hours 
Subjects = 
173158 774779 016: fino Д-Ды ы зы, aoe 
ussian language 
ien Ше - | 13 13 13 9 9 8 66(5) 4 4| 8452788 
Mathematics . 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6| 60 1980 
History s wall — 922524209 AA 20 660 
Constitution 
(Civics) è — RI OY 33 
Geography . .|——— 2 3 2 223) 3 —| 145 479 
Biology e| Sida b 2 «309281 [132 200996 
Physics. . .|————— 2 3 3 4 5(4) 165.544 
Astronomy . 1 1 33 
Chemistry . .|—————— 2 2 3 3(4) 105 347 
Psychology . 1 1 33 
Foreign language. | — — — — 4 4 3 3 3 3| 20 660 
Physical culture . 2 2 2 P AVIONE TASTET 660 
Drawing ЖА 111:111———— 6 198 
Technical drawing | — — — — — — TIT UT 4 132 
Singing. . 111111———-—l|-6 198 
Handicraft and 
work in school 
plots and 
workshops B 11101172 2"2'— ee 19 330 
Practical studies 
in agriculture, 
mechanical and 
electrical 
engineering .|— — — — — — — 2 2 26 198 
Various outings . — 188 
Total . . . | 24 24 24 26 32 32 32 33 33 33|293 9857 


Note. Figures in parentheses are given for the second semester. 


CURRICULUM FOR SCHOOLS WITH UZBEK 
AS MOTHER TONGUE (UZBEK REPUBLIC) 
nO YU hole a cU | 


Number of hours per week in each grade | Total 
Subjects hours 
12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 |per week 
Uzbek language . «| 131 9:10 6 7 7 400) 1 1| 585 
Uzbek literature . | — — — — — —— 3 343) CI 
Russian О S b> 61 1 9I PAS 
Russian literature ¿[=== — — — = 33 3 9 
Mathematics 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6| 60 
History... e lp a с о a 7 
Geography . . .|— — — 30) 3 2 232) 2 —| 13 
iology ере — 1 2 2 3 220) —| 12 
Physics . Я раа jee 2 3 33()5() 16 
Astronomy . . . = 1 1 
Chemistry a — — UR oe 
Foreign language . —-———83727272 2113 
Physical culture || 2 1 2 2 2 920) 2: 21/21 185 
rawing =. , lip p11——-—-—|.5 
Technical drawing ¿| — — — — — — do kak ud 4 
Singing e e ll ыс Шз... с 85, 
Handicraft and workin 
school plots and 
Workshops: „о. 2| Паду del 20:295 EE | UU 
racticalstudiesin agri- 
culture, mechanical 
and electrical 
engineering ii| ==: s i-a 212) 2) 55 
Total . . , .|24 24 25 27 34 3434535 35 35| 3075 


Кою, Figures in parentheses аге given for the second semester. 
5 Including penmanship. 
+ In Grades 3-4 singing and drawing are taken on alternate weeks. 


arouse and widen the children's interest in nature, to 
systematize the ideas about nature acquired durin, pre- 
school days, and to impart the necessary elementary OW- 
ledge for the lessons in botany, zoology, human anatomy 
and physiology in the curriculum of the senior grades. In 
the natural science lessons the pupils learn that natural 
phenomena are subject to evolution and are interrelated, 
that human labour can transform nature. 

The teaching of elementary geography is closely connected 
with that of natural science. During explanatory reading 
lessons in the first grade, the children get their first con- 
ception of the shape of the earth, its surface, earth rotation, 
horizon, weather and rivers. All this lays the foundation 
for a course of elementary geography in the fourth grade, 
the main purpose of which is to make the children under- 
stand how natural conditions affect economics and how 
nature is being transformed by human labour. Fourth-grade 
children get an idea of the map and globe, followed by a 
brief geographical survey of the Soviet Union, special 
attention being paid to the natural resources of the 
U.S.S.R. 

At history lessons in Grade 4 the children study a short 
history of the Soviet Union, starting with the Old-Russian 
Kiev State. An elementary knowledge is gained of social 
development, of class relations, peasants and landlords, 
workers and capitalists, the class struggle and of the joint 
fight of the peoples of this country for freedom and 
independence. 

The teaching of natural science, geography and history 
is illustrated by local facts and material familiar to the 
children, which help to enlarge their knowledge of their 
native land. 

At drawing lessons the children learn how to draw from 
models, memory and imagination. Their visual perception 
develops, they learn how to discern the shape, colour, and 
position of objects. They develop creative abilities, artistic 
taste, interest and love for pictorial art, and are shown 
outstanding paintings. ñ 

At singing lessons an ear for music is developed in the 
children, they acquire musical memory and love for singing 
and music, and attention and imagination are fostered. 
Songs written by Soviet composers, Russian folksongs, 
songs of the peoples of the U.S.S.R. and of other countries 
are learned. In addition to choir singing pupils listen to 
music and learn to read notes. 

Physical culture lessons in the elementary school help to 

improve the pupils’ health, develop them physically and 
toughen them. Games form a part of every lesson in physi 
culture, developing agility, strength and stamina. At these 
lessons the children learn to take care of their bodies and 
to observe the rules of hygiene. Physical culture lessons also 
help to build up courage, discipline and a sense of comrade- 
ship. 
The lessons in handwork constitute the elements of 
polytechnical education. The children acquire useful skills 
in handling paper, wood, metal and other materials en- 
countered in everyday life. 

The elementary school prepares the children for the study 
course in Grades 5-7 of the seven-year and secondary 
schools. In these grades the syllabus becomes more com- 
plicated and pupils begin a systematic study of the basic 
subjects. 
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Thus, the lessons on language and literature in Grades 
5—1 of the seven-year and secondary schools include a 
systematic course in grammar and provide a deeper know- 
ledge of the best works of classic and modern literature. 
The reading of literary extracts serves as an introduction 
to a course in the history of literature given in Grades 8-10. 

The course in arithmetic is concluded in Grade 6, the 
children learning to use calculating instruments and 
machines (the arithmometer and the logarithmic ruler). 
Algebra and geometry are studied in the last five grades. 
In mathematics special attention is paid to the close relation 
of theory to practice. 

The biology syllabus in Grades 5 and 6 consists of a 
systematic course in botany and the principles of classifi- 
cation, Zoology is taught in Grade 7. The lessons in natural 
science help the children to develop a materialistic outlook 
and are connected with the teaching of the scientific 
foundation of farming: plant, animal and poultry breeding 
and combating pests. Natural science lessons are supple- 
mented by practical work on the school experimental plot, 
by out-of-town excursions, visits to farms and natural 
science museums. It is customary in summer for pupils to 
be assigned the care of farm animals and plants. 


At the history lessons in Grades 5-7, after a brief survey 


of the life of primitive man, pupils study the history of the 
ancient Orient, Greece and Rome, the Middle Ages and on 
till the English Revolution. 

The history syllabus gives pupils a concrete idea of the 
on and development of every form of society. The 
children learn historical facts, and are also introduced to 
the life and work of famous men and the contribution to 
world history made by the various peoples of the East 
and West. 

The lessons in geography in Grade 5 are devoted to 
physical geography. In Grade 6 the children are given a 
physico-geographical survey of the continents and learn the 
political division of the world. In Grade 7 they study the 
physical geography of the Soviet Union and a brief economic 
survey of the country. The course in geography in the seven- 
year school serves as a basis for the course in economic 
geography offered in Grades 8-10 of secondary school. 

The course in physics in Grade 6 gives the rudiments 
of mechanics and in Grade 7 an elementary knowledge of 
heat and electricity. 

The elements of chemistry are taught in Grade 7, while 
more advanced knowledge is acquired in Grades 8-10. 
In teaching chemistry and physics special attention is paid 
to the application of their laws in industry and agriculture, 
Which is of great importance for polytechnical education. 

English or French or German is studied from Grade 5. 

In the drawing lessons the children learn the elements 
of technical drawing, acquire the practical skills necessary 
for the deciphering and execution of sketches and simple 
drawings, and learn to use instruments. These lessons help 
to develop imagination and the conception of distance. 

At manual training lessons in the school Workshop pupils 
learn the rudiments of metal and wood working, how to use 
оа аста M metal and wood and how to 

ay out an electric line. Practice in the workshop develops 

technical thinking and constructive abilities; it s pupils 
a Communist attitude towards work. 

The work on the school experimental plot is closely 
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connected with the teaching of botany and zoology. The 
children learn how to breed plants and look after animals, 
They also acquire skill in farming. 

The education received in Grades 5—7 equips them with 
the knowledge and skills which enable them to pursue their 
education in the secondary school or in a secondary pro- 
fessional training or labour reserve school. 

The school year in the Soviet Union begins on 1 Sep- 
tember, and is divided into four terms: the first term lasts 
from 1 September to 5 November; the second from 
9 November to 29 December. Between 30 December and 
10 January there is a 12-day winter holiday. The third term 
begins on 11 January and ends on 24 March. In some 
country districts the length of the third term depends on 
the local climate. The spring holiday lasts 10 days from 
25 March to 3 April. The fourth term begins on 4 April and 
ends on 1 June. 


Examinations systems. In 1957, unlike the practice in preced- 
ing years, pupils in all grades, with the exception of Grades 
5 and 10, will be promoted on the basis of their marks for 
the year. Pupils fishing Grade 7 will sit for three exami- 
nations: Russian (written and oral), algebra and arithmetic 
(written). In national schools there is an additional written 
examination in the pupils’ mother tongue. At the close of 
the tenth grade pupils take the matriculation examination, 
which consists of a literary composition and oral exami- 
nations in algebra, geometry, physics, chemistry, a foreign 
language E the history of the U.S.S.R. All the exami- 
nations, with the exception of that in history, are based on 
the syllabus of Grade 10, with additional questions based 
on the programmes of Grades 8 and 9. The examination in 
the history of the U.S.S.R. is based entirely on the Grade 10 
syllabus. The examinees appear before a State examination 
board consisting of three members for Grade 7 (the school 
headmaster or his assistant as chairman, the class teacher 
and one other member), and of four members in Grade 10 
(the headmaster or his assistant as chairman, the class 
teacher and two other members). 

Up to 1956 pupils sat for final examinations in all grades, 
starting from the fourth. 

Throughout the whole course each pupil is given marks 
in all the subjects of the curriculum. The marks are put 
down in the class register and the journal of each pupil. 
This journal must be signed every week by the pupil's 
parents, as well as by the class teacher; it is the latter's 
responsibility to see that all the marks a pupil has received 
during the week are entered in his journal. When necessary, 
the parents are invited to the school to discuss the work 
and discipline of their children. The class teacher sometimes 
visits the pupils at their homes. At the end of the term 
pupils take home a report card with their term marks for 
all subjects. . 

The school doctor keeps a record of each pupil, con- 
taining, besides the yearly anthropometric data, the results 
of the semi-annual medical examinations as well as of 
examinations before sporting competitions. 


Teaching staff. An elementary school teacher must have 
secondary pedagogical training. The head of a four-year 
elementary school must have secondary pedagogical train- 
ing and not less than three years of teaching experience. 
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The teachers in Grades 5-7 and the headmasters of seven- 
year and secondary schools must possess a diploma issued 
by a university or pedagogical institute. The U.S.S.R. has 
a system of teachers’ advanced training institutes, where 
every teacher can attend refresher courses once every five 
years. These institutes are under the auspices of the 
Ministries of Education of the republics. 

The education departments assign permanent positions 
to teachers. A teacher can be dismissed only if absolutely 
unsuitable for his job. He cannot be transferred to another 
school by the education department against his will. He 
can, however, change schools if he so wishes. Transfers from 
one school to another are usually during the summer holiday. 

The teacher’s salary depends on his training, experience 
and the grade he is teaching, as well as on the locality of 
the school. In each wage bracket there are two divisions: 
the first for those who have had special pedagogical training 
(this means a university or college diploma for teachers of 
Grades 5-10), and the second division for those lacking 
that training. Each salary group is divided into three 
categories depending on the teacher’s experience: the first 
up to 5 years, the second from 5 to 10 years, the third over 
10 years of teaching. 

Salaries of teachers in the schools of the Far East, the 
Far North and other remote areas are 10-50 per cent higher 
than those of teachers in the schools of more central parts 
of the country. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The theoretical and practical problems of the Soviet school 


are worked out at the R.S.F.S.R. Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences, in research institutes in other republics, and by 
the chairs of the higher pedagogical institutions. In con- 
nexion with the transition to a compulsory 10-year second- 
ary education and the extension of polytechnical training, 
research work is aimed at the elucidation of the system and 
content desirable for general and polytechnical education, 
The new curriculum is experimentally tested in schools in 
order to establish the amount, system and interrelation of 
the general and special knowledge desirable for pupils to 
acquire in industry and agriculture. 

The most important questions of ethical, physical and 
aesthetic education at various ages are also being in- 
vestigated. 

The Academy of Pedagogical Sciences carries on its 
theoretical and practical work on the main problems 
connected with an improvement and increase in the number 
of secondary schools. It works out new designs for school 
buildings, class furniture and model equipment for poly- 
technical education. 

Great attention is being paid to the problems of education 
in the boarding schools, first established in 1956. 

Considerable work is proceeding on the compilation of 
new college textbooks in pedagogy, psychology, the history 
of pedagogy and methods and various textbooks for second- 
ary schools. 

Soviet pedagogy is characterized by the wide partici- 
pation of teachers in working out problems. Typical of the 
creative work of Soviet teachers are the annual ‘Readings 
in Pedagogy’, held in districts, regions and republics. For 
the ‘Readings’ at the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in 
Moscow in 1955, teachers submitted over 2,000 reports. 
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Further reading in other languages 
Dewexo, M. Forty years of public education in the U.S.S.R. Facts 


EDUCATIONAL 


Sources. Commission of the U.S.S.R. for Unesco. Central’- 
поје Statistifeskoje Upravlenije pri Sovete Ministrov 
SSSR., Kul’turnoe stroitel’stvo S.S.S.R., Moskva, 1956; 
National economy TR U.S.S.R.: statistical returns, Moscow, 
1957. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 34.7 million students enrolled in all types of 
educational institutions, including evening schools and 
correspondence courses at the secondary and higher edu- 
cation levels, but excluding enrolments in schools and 
courses of adult education. The numbers of students en- 
rolled in evening schools and correspondence courses were 
respectively 226,000 and 819,000, while the enrolment in 
adult education schools was 1.9 million, and in post-school 
vocational courses about 872,000. Including all these figures, 
there were some 37.5 million persons, or nearly 19 per cent 
of the total population, receiving some form of education 
in 1954. Pupils at the primary level (in 4-year schools, 
1-year schools, and Grades 1-7 in the 10-year and 11-year 
schools) accounted for 70 per cent of the total regular 
school enrolment; 15 per cent were in the upper grades 
(8-11) of general educational schools; 5 per cent in second- 
ary vocational and teacher training schools; and another 
5 per cent in institutions of higher education, including 
teacher training colleges. The remaining 5 per cent were 
pupils in kindergartens and schools for handicapped 
children. The whole teachi в staff, not including those in 
adult education schools, numbered nearly 2 million. 
Between 1950 and 1954, total enrolment at the prim: 

level decreased about 23 per cent, owing to the reduced 
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STATISTICS 


births during the war years. On the other hand, there was 
increased enrolment in all other types of schools except 
teacher training schools at the secondary level. The increase 
in the upper grades of general secondary schools is particu- 
larly noteworthy, amounting to over 240 per cent between 
1950 and 1954. In institutions of higher education, including 
teacher training colleges, the 1954 enrolment was 39 per 
cent higher than in 1950. (See Table 1.) 

Some idea of the distribution of students in the different 

constituent republics may be had from the following 
additional figures taken from an official report, and relating 
to the school year 1955/56. (See table on the top of the 
next page). 
Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives retrospective data 
since 1930 on primary education (relating to the 4-year 
schools, 7-year schools, and the first seven grades of the 
10-year and 11-year schools, and including schools for 
handicapped children). It may be noted that total primary 
enrolment increased steadily from 1930 to 1940, showed a 
substantial drop in 1945, after which there was constant 
increase until 1949, when it began to decrease again for 
reasons noted above. 

Detailed population data are not available throughout 
this period, but from such figures as are at hand, the child 
population 5-14 years old has been estimated as shown in 
the table. By relating the average primary enrolment in 
successive periods to the estimated child population, it 
may be seen that the enrolment ratio has been maintained 
at around 70 since the 1935-39 period. 3 

Another way of showing the development of primary 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


No. of students (thousands) 
Technical 
Union and Republics General and other Higher 
schools special ^ education 
of all types secondary institutions! 
schools? 

USSR. . 30 070.2 1960.5 1867.0 
R.S.F.S.R. š 16 303.2 1193.6 1171.9 
Ukrainian S.S.R. . . . . 5 882.0 314.6 325.9 
Byelorussian S.S.R. . = dw 1289.7 60.1 50.5 
Uzbek S.S.R. . . ui 1339.4 58.1 65.5 
Kazakh S.S.R. 1354.6 67.4 49.2 
Georgian 704.5 30.7 38.0 
Azerbaijan S. 641,4 29.3 34.7 
Lithuanian e 436.1 22.3 22.7 
MoldavianS.SS.R. . . +. + 398.9 18.5 172 
шгп 884.125; bel = c 291.9 25.4 15.7 
Kirghiz S.S.R. КЎ: 326.1 13.6 13.6 
Tajik S.S.R. В сушей: 333.8 13.4 14.4 
Armenian S.S.R, 29 av) o ue 298.1 17.0 19.4 
Turkmen S.S.R. . s een 232.3 13.6 12.2 
Estonian S. , gt OF s , 160.8 16.1 11.9 
Karelo-Fin: S.S.R. . . . 11.4 6.8 4.2 


1, Including correspondence students, 


education since 1930 is available by comparing the total 
school enrolment in general education at three levels 
(Grades 1—4, 5-7, 8-11) for 1930, 1940, 1945, 1950 and 1955, 
as follows: 


Total school enrolment (thousands) 


School year Grades 
1-10 (11) 14 5-1 8-10 (11) 
1930 17421 15 385 1916 66 
1940 34 510 21375 10 767 2 368 
1945 26 009 19 858 5 175 975 
1950 33 198 19 671 12 031 1496 


28 101 13 579 9 268 5253 


The number of teachers in primary grades (1-4 and 5-7 
and the proportion of women teachers in 1950 and m 
were as follows: 


School year Grades "Teachers Рег cent female 
14 558 158 84 
1950/51 { 5-1 451 561 4 
14 446 102 96 
1955/56 ( 5-1 556 765 74 


Expenditure on education. The expenditures on education, 
including scientific and cultural activities, from the ди 


of the Union Government, the Governments of the Re- 
publics and local authorities, amounted in 1955 (fiscal year 
begins 1 January) to a total of 69,591 million roubles, or 
an average of 348 roubles per inhabitant. This amount 
includes 8,247 million roubles for scientific research, 2,530 
million roubles representing expenditures on libraries, clubs 
and other cultural institutions, and 3,039 million roubles 
on children’s homes (shown in the table under ‘other 
expenditure’). Of the total expenditure, about 36 per cent 
came from the budget of the Union Government, 13 per 
cent from the budgets of the Governments of the Republics, 
and 51 per cent from local authorities (mainly expenditures 
on primary and secondary general education). Excluding 
the amounts shown for scientific, cultural and information 
activities, the distribution of the total expenditure for 
regular educational purposes (about 54,400 million roubles) 
was as follows: for primary and secondary general edu- 
cation, 47 per cent; higher education, 19 per cent; adult 
education, 15 per cent; vocational education, 11 per cent; 
pre-primary education, 7 per cent; central administration, 
1 per cent. (See Table 3.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | i tutions mex TEE ee PA 
Pre-primary 
p qum AMA Урау 1954/55 29 896 130 985 ... 1577398 А. 
зл Fa ache ht a 1953/54 28 258 118111 Ж 1 438 307 A 
ih E sites y es. 1952/53 27140 104 611 1 352 550 
s) ç TEN I 1951/52 26 337 97 632 1 256 948 
NEM e»: A $: 1950/51 25624 92586 1168779 
Primary 
i ls (4- 'hools) IU To н A 1954/55 111136 190 661 . 3 546 327 
Hout. tee a de y . A РТИ ЧАРХ 1954/55 60 444 663 934 JB 10 728 521 
Ten-year schools! . DEM УЧ AS 1954/55 25 220 2753 252 a 210 003 968 
A ЛЕБ Л РИМ; D. ез Mie oa kosa si 1954/55 196800 | *1 607 847 ... 24 278 816 ws 
* EUIS OX nou; o 1953/54 196207 |*1564453 x 25 582 729 i 
wo ‘ e IERI ET. 1952/53 197 519 | #1519 197 27 481 784 
" . 1951/52 199 496 | *1 484 533 29 983 940 
» . . . 1950/51 201027 [| *1 423 799 .. 31 701 942 
Secondary 
General 
Ten-year schools! 
VI MET ARR AX > " 1954/55 (25 220) ... 45 144 710 
пет . . . 1953/54 (22 316) d *4 496 464 
us re B 1952/53 (19 731) .. 43 346 237 
2 a P PIC aska Ag ` . 1951/52 (17 445) » 42 341 873 
mius o d a oe 1950/51 (14 961) *1495 981 
Vocational * 
Schools of agriculture ets II эш. aeri D 1954/55 312 765 
Schools of industry and engineering үт 1954/55 162 961 
Schools of law and economics РЬ dos 1954/55 120 024 
Schools of transport and communications 1954/55 *3 796 *108 975 134 414 .. 
Schools of librarianship. ‚ . . . ' t 1954/55 41516 * 
Schools of health services and physical culture ol УЛТ, 1954/55 196 302 m 
Schoolsoffmemrts.... 2.2.2.9. Y omr v. p eM 1954/55 30 653 à 
Oo ar oe RA uy. 1954/55 *3 796 *108 975 1604 695 ... 
Hees. т 1953/54 *3 728 4102 770 1394 445 . 
mad S D TNNT WOETC 1952/53 *3 604 *96 365 1210 862 
” Oe COME Аса н 1951/52 *3 541 *92 152 1079 545 
” a is rr Puri 1950/51 *3 424 *87 751 980 107 
Teacher training * 
Teacher training schools 
Total eee: My р " 1954/55 des a os 234 562 m 
moe . ` 1953/54 dad nue t 251 810 . 
» . . 1952/53 me Tr 266 482 
» o Dy t . 1951/52 ES ^ 289 367 
mos . B E 1950/51 TUS d 317 539 
Higher 
Teacher training * 
Teacher training colleges 
dori 1954/55 284 es xt 554 408 et 
» cy Eo P ae А, 1953/54 299 Же 528 156 . 
^ ED 85. as 1952/53 315 fs 515 228 
» E case EC MN IS 1951/52 381 35, 519 788 
ATARI PEN, 1950/51 319 x 488 345 
=| 


1. Including 11-year schools. 
2. Including data relating to teachers of 


3. Enrolment in Grades 1-7 (primary level), 


4, Enrolment in Grades 8-11 (secondary 
5. Including data on evening schools 


In 1954/55, there were, in secondary vocational and secondary 
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classes on the secondary level. 


level). 
and correspondence courses, 


teacher training, 163,320 students enrolled in evening schools and 
235,018 students in correspondence courses; in higher education 
(general, technical and teacher training) the figures were 62,377 for 
evening schools and 583,957 for correspondence courses. 

6. Including data relating to teacher training schools. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


7 г 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching staff Батаа 
institutions |-———— eee 
Total Female Total Female 
General and technical * 
Institutions of agriculture . . it pan Seni hn ADS 1954/55 
Institutions of industry and engineering n m ox 1954/55 m "B AG 
Institutions of economy and law... SARA eer 1954/55 " ы 105 828 a 
Institutions of transport and communication | ` 1954/55 514 107 665 227 83 370 W 
Universities and institutions of journalism, librarianship, ete. es 1954/55 165 317 ke 
Institutions of health services, ro culture and fine arts . 1954/55 159 036 zn 
Mrs MNA : 3 X oo К 1954/55 514 | "107665 - | 1176047 Em 
me cnt BUS 2 s” co) See eT E ы 1953/54 519 799 500 ... 1033261 ... 
Ar 1952/53 512 793 168 ... 926 246 ... 
hs 1951/52 506 185 167 ... 836 367 m 
"s 1950/51 501 180 772 s... 759 037 m 
Special 
Schools for E children 
Total . оер 1954/55 864 ... ... 129461 tee 
жи + ж ялла я m 1953/54 804 43 a 128 651 n 
3 ЕР 1952/53 739 ж an 125 053 A 
z 1951/52 691 i EN 120 475 5d 
v . 1950/51 601 ... AS 116 336 VA 
Adult 
Schools for rural youth „ c... ETE CR TRES 1954/55 12165 *68 302 vo. 395 848 am 
Schools for working youth . . s . . . . . . 1954/55 6555 *96 377 1416 558 vee 
Schools for adults: +1) y+ ОКА ОИТ 1954/55 376 *7 765 120 596 6t 
Total. is 1954/55 19 096 *172 444 ... 1 933 002 ... 
STI NEUE NES PME A 1953/54 20 617 *169 302 Wy 1949 151 ENS 
P . 1952/53 19212 *149 323 v 8 1689 258 
” 1951/52 19 957 +139 481 dis 1584 648 
” б 1950/51 20 465 +123 833 4 1431844 
Vocational post-school education 
Technical training courses — . "ERO VC 1954/55 58 445 
Courses for artisanal, railway and mining aba ee 1954/55 268 272 
Courses in agricultural mechanization . © NES 1954/55 252 602 mis 
Courses for factory, construction and mining labour (FZ0) PRI 1954/55 174 200 ` 
Apprentice courses in factories (FZU) сады 1954/55 zm 118 444 ... 
Total... v ора соу ОНИ 1954/55 ove 871 963 toe 
as ee RE A А 1953/54 ... 847 276 .. 
a as oe ЖОО ee 1952/53 ae В 589 656 ` 
=» + + е, TESI nr 1951/52 neb Ç a 581 848 m 
w X bee ARO LTEM 1950/51 5s TY š 612 588 af 
nn IET PES AR er e pem 
7. Including teachers in teacher training colleges. 8. Including part-time teachers. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис Primary ScHoors 


Teachers? Pupils? PON „Estimated ч 

Year Schools? enrolment. eee Pekar 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 149 023 / i 17 361 697 ... 
1931 161 069 ` . 20 546 102 ... 
1932 164 222 Y $ 21 189 817 sis 20812 38 700 54 
1933 164 965 Ade 21 833 040 ae 
1934 161 948 cu 23 128 059 m 
1935 163 180 ... ... 24 929 520 > 
1936 163 735 y Vis 26 194 510 б 
1937 166 194 45; Es] 28 432 793 28 065 40 900 69 
1938 170 463 PE B 29 982 449 
1939 171 784 s 30 187 231 . 
1940 190 450 m 32 142 532 32 143 47 000 68 
1945 186 148 c 25 033 088 
1946 192 158 .. 27 527 050 
1947 196 690 28 451 907 28 682 42 200 68 
1948 198 791 30 430 526 P 
1949 200 496 «s 31 966 542 
1950 201 027 s>; .. 31 701 942 
1951 199 496 ... .. 29 983 940 .. 
1952 197519 ... ... 27481 784 27806 39400 71 
1953 196 207 ss. “ч 25 582129 
1954 196 800 .. .. 24 278 816 


1. Includes 4-year, 7-year and 10- or 11-year schools. 


2. Includes data for 4-year, 7-year and the first seven classes of 10- 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in million roubles) 


or 11-year schools, 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
Union Government oh Local authorities 

Total expenditure . . Ad 69 591 24717 9 280 35 594 
Central administration! wiy | range 647 98 51 498 
Pre-primary education пее yr. 3610 1560 565 1 485 
агу and secondary general education | | E 24 159 914 159 23 086 
Vocational education? i LS 5 922 2589 1938 1395 
Higher education * EE 10 461 6 264 4 036 161 
Adult education * . 7960 6096 520 1344 
Libraries * Е 3 - К 1136 — 5 1131 
Clubs and other cultural institutions | | 1394 43 45 1306 
Scientific institutions к , sU DR TRIER 8 247 6 689 1 267 291 
BEAS М е ШЫ а 624 53 73 498 
Art and broadcasting . Ж 140 237 273 230 
Other expenditure * 5 4691 174 348 4169 


1. Expenditures of the Ministry for Education and of local authorities; 
Ministry for Higher Education; Ministry for Culture; Са Cantal 
Labour Reserve Administration 


Ministers. 


2. Including correspondence schools and part of teacher training. 
3. Including teacher training colleges; also the Academy for Higher 
Administration, clinics and correspondence colleges. 
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under the U.S.S.R. Council of 


cational post-school education). 


various institutions, 
6. Including expenditures for 


activities, children’s homes, ete, 


4. Including schools for young industrial and agricultural workers’ 
advancement schools and courses, and labour reserve schools (vo- 


5. Besides the expenditures on research work financed from the State 
budgets, considerable sums are also allocated for this purpose by 


boarding schools, extra-curricular 


UNITED KINGDOM 


England and Wales, Scotland, and Northern Ireland 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 51,215,000. 
Total area: 94,215 square miles; 244,016 square kilometres, 
Population density: 544 per square mile; 210 per square kilometre. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 44,623,000. 

Total area: 58,345 square miles; 151,113 square kilometres. 

Population density: 765 per square mile; 295 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 13.7; (1955 estimate): 15.2, 


HISTORICAL 


In the latter half of the eighteenth century widespread 
popular education received its first strong impetus from 
the religious revival, and an extensive network of charity 
schools, church schools and Sunday schools had developed 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. At first these 
schools had been financed entirely by charitable sub- 
scriptions and very low fees were charged to the pupils. 
In 1833 Parliament made its first grant of £20,000 to assist 
the voluntary organizations in their work, and in 1870 the 
State recognized its direct responsibility for the provision 
of educational facilities. The Education Act of 1870 set up 
locally elected school boards with the duty of providing 
schools to fill in the gaps left by the voluntary organizations 
—which by this time included the Roman Catholic Church, 
now free of its civil disabilities. In 1899 the two small 
government offices concerned with education were replaced 
by the Board of Education, with the duty of supervising 
education in England and Wales. 

A further and most important step forward was taken 
by the Education Act of 1902 which is the foundation of 
the present public educational system of England and 
Wales. This Act abolished the school boards and trans- 
erred their functions to the autonomous councils of 
Counties, county boroughs, boroughs, and in some cases 
to smaller local authorities. By this Act Parliament re- 
cognized its fundamental responsibility for public education. 

enceforth the country would be responsible, as far as 


Percentage of total population in 

age-group 5-14 years (1951 
3 census): 13.9; (1955 estimate): 15.3. й | 
National income (1955 estimate): 15,226 million pounds sterling. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


ENGLAND AND WALES 


Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 
School year: from early September to end July. 


Prepared by the Unesco National Commission for the United 
Kingdom, Ministry of Education, London, in December 1956. 


elementary education was concerned, for the maintenance, 
that is to say, the payment of teachers’ salaries, heating, 
lighting, stationery, ete., of all schools within the public 
system regardless of whether the school had been estab- 
lished by a public authority or by a voluntary body, 
Secondly, the Act abolished all fees for elementary edu- 
cation. Thirdly, it introduced the power of local education 
authorities to provide or assist education higher than 
elementary (that is, in grammar or technical schools) on 
payment of fees—which, however, represented only a small 
part of the cost. This led to a rapid development of second- 
ary schools, technical and art colleges and schools and 
training colleges for teachers, wholly provided and main- 
tained out of public funds, as well as financial assistance 
to similar institutions provided by voluntary bodies, the 
latter having up till that time represented virtually the only 
provision in these fields. ( 
Further advances took place ав a result of the Education 
Acts of 1918 and 1921, notably the raising of the school 
leaving age to 14 without exception (16 in the case of 
children suffering from physical or mental handicaps) and 
the provision of advanced and practical instruction for the 
senior children in the upper levels of elementary education. 
In the intervening years before the second world war 
much thought was given to educational organization and 
method by various consultative bodies set up to advise the 
Government. In the Education Act of 1936, a small be- 
ginning was made towards secondary education for all by 
providing for the school leaving age to be raised to 15 and 
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for local education authorities to make grants to the 
voluntary bodies to provide for their senior pupils in 
accordance with the standards then obtaining. The war 
curtailed the results of this enactment but its purpose was 
embodied in, and carried further by, the Act of 1944. 

The Education Act of 1944, conceived and enacted 
during the life and death struggle of the United Kingdom 
in the second world war, finally recognized the complete 
extent of the country’s responsibility to accord full oppor- 
tunities for education to all. It abolished the old concept 
of a free, basic, education limited to the elementary skills 
and abilities, with a superior education for those who could 
afford it, and substituted within a lengthened compulsory 
school life (5 to 15 years of age) two stages, a primary stage 
(from 5 to 11 years of age) common for all children, and 
a secondary or advanced stage (from 11 to 15 years of age 
or later), both stages depending for their character on the 
ability and aptitude of the individual pupils. 

Further co-ordinating Acts of Parliament have been 
passed, in 1946, 1948 and 1953, to deal with a variety of 
comparatively minor administrative details, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


The basic policy governing public education in England 
and Wales is laid down in the Education Act of 1944: 

"The statutory system of public education shall be 
organized in three progressive stages to beknown as primary 
education, secondary education, and further education, and 
it shall be the duty of the local education authority for 
every area, so far as their powers extend, to contribute 
towards the spiritual, moral, mental and physical develop- 
ment of the community by securing that efficient education 
throughout those stages shall be available to meet the needs 
of the population of their area." 

Primary education is further defined in the Act as full- 
time education suitable to the requirements of junior pupils, 
that is, children between the ages of 5 and 11 years—though 
the word ‘infants’ is yearly used for those between 5 
and 7. At about 11 years of age children move on to the 
secondary schools. 

The Act also obliges local education authorities to 
consider the educational needs of children under 5 years 
of age and the provision for them of nursery schools or 
nursery classes in primary schools. 

Primary schools should be separate from secondary 
schools, and as a result of extensive reorganization and 
new building only a small minority of senior children are 
now taught in the same school with juniors. Special schools 
for handicapped pupils are, however, often best organized 
on an all-age basis. 

There is no discrimination between children on grounds 
of religion, race, colour, or, in the case of primary schools, 
sex. Neither is there any differentiation in educational 
provision for children between rural and urban schools. 


Compulsory education 
Full-time education is compulsory in England and Wales 
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from 5 to 15 years of age; the upper limit will be raised 
to 16 when practicable. Pupils at grammar and technical 
schools normally stay on to at least 16; many, who intend 
to proceed to universities or other institutions of higher 
learning, continue until they are 18. In modern schools there 
is a growing tendency for some children to continue till 
they are at least 16. 

It is, in the first place, the parent’s duty to see that the 
child receives full-time regular and efficient secular edu- 
cation. This need not be in a publicly-provided school, but 
the local education authority must be satisfied that the 
child is being educated properly, and has power if need be 
to enforce the parent’s duty. The maximum penalty which 
can be inflicted by a Court of Law on an offending parent 
is £10 and one month’s imprisonment. School attendance 
officers employed by local education authorities ensure that 
all children of compulsory school age are in fact receiving 
education. The Education Acts provide that pupils shall 
be educated in accordance with their parents’ wishes, either 
on religious or other grounds, subject to the education being 
efficient and unreasonable public expenditure avoided. 

The law regarding compulsory education extends also to 
educable children suffering from mental or physical handi- 
caps. These children are usually educated either in special 
schools where the education is adapted to their particular 
needs or, if their handicap is less serious, in ordinary schools, 
with any necessary special arrangements. Some are educated 
at home. For children in special schools, the upper limit of 
compulsory school attendance is 16. 

The employment of children under 12 years of age is 
illegal. Over that age, there are legal restrictions, and cor- 
responding powers of enforcement, on the paid employment 
of children of school age. 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 1035 shows the pattern of educational 
administration. 

Ultimate control and direction of the educational system 
in England and Wales (excluding the universities) is vested 
by Act of Parliament in the Minister of Education. Local 
administration is the responsibility of the local education 
authorities (LEAs) and managers of schools who, under the 
guidance of the Minister, apply the national policy—con- 
ceived in broad terms susceptible of modification—to the 
needs and circumstances of their own areas. Similarly, the 
head teachers have wide discretion in the conduct of their 
schools. The teachers are not employees of the central 
government but of the LEAs although their scales of salary 
are laid down by the Minister and their pensions adminis- 
tered directly by the Ministry. 

Schools within the public educational system may be 
established either by a local education authority (‘county 
schools’) or by a voluntary organization (‘voluntary 
schools’). The cost of maintaining both county and volun- 
tary schools, including heating, lighting, instructional 
materials, teachers’ salaries, is met from public funds, but 
the voluntary organizations are largely responsible for the 
cost of building and similar capital work in their schools. 
The rights of voluntary managers in the matter of denomi- 
national religious instruction are safeguarded in the Edu- 
cation Acts. 
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Although the Minister could apply sanctions against an 
LEA which in his view was not performing its statutory 
duties, it is very rare indeed that these powers have to be 
invoked. Administration and control is effectively carried 
out by co-operation, compromise, and mutual understand- 
ing between the central government department and the 
bodies responsible for the local operation of the system. 
This fact is the salient feature of educational administration 
in England and Wales. 


Finance 


There are no taxes specially levied in the United Kingdom 
to meet the cost of public education. Educational expendi- 
ture in England and Wales is financed out of national taxes 
levied by the central government and by local rates, related 
to the value of land and buildings, levied by the local 
councils for the services for which they are responsible. The 
greater part of educational expenditure is incurred directly 
by the local education authorities. On most of this expendi- 
ture, the Ministry pays a grant of 60 per cent in addition 
to a grant of £6 per head of the average number of children 
on the registers, less what is produced by a 2s. 6d. rate in the 
authority’s area. This has the effect of equalizing the burden 
of poor, heavily populated areas and those which are richer 
and less densely populated. Certain classes of expenditure 
attract a higher rate of grant, notably expenditure on 
school milk and meals, which receive in effect 100 per cent 
rant. 

In 1910 local education authorities spent £27 million; 
after government grants had been received the net cost to 
the local education authorities represented 22 per cent of 
the rates. In 1955 local education authorities spent £424 
million which absorbed 36 per cent of the rates, Although 
the decrease in the value of money accounts to a certain 
extent for the increased expenditure, this is not the main 
factor. Education services have expanded considerably and, 
in fact, education represents by far the largest single item 
in a local authority’s accounts. 

The total bill for education in England and Wales in 
1955 was over £500 million. The main heads of expenditure 
are teachers’ salaries, provision and upkeep of buildings, 
meals and milk, but virtually everything required in the 
schools is supplied at public expense. Since the second world 
War over £300 million has already been spent on new 
buildings. 

No fees may be charged for the primary or secondary 
Stages of compulsory education in schools provided or 
maintained out of public funds. 


Supervision and control 


The secular instruction in all primary schools is under the 
control of the local education authority, but the managers 
and the head teachers have great freedom in the day to day 
running of the schools. The Minister is kept informed by 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors of schools, who visit the schools 
and report to him. Her Majesty’s Inspectors are able also 
to give expert advice on educational problems to the 
Minister, to the local authorities, to the managers and to 
the teachers, and much of their experience is further made 
available through pamphlets, booklets and other literature 
published by the Ministry. A number of local education 
authorities also maintain their own inspectorates (restricted 
of course, unlike HM Inspectors, to the schools of one 
authority and normally more closely associated with matters 
of administration), and employ organizers and advisers 
—specialists in a particular subject, and with teaching 
experience—to be responsible for advising on and guiding 
the teaching of their subject in a number of schools. 


Control of buildings and standards of accommodation 
The Minister has made building regulations establishing 


standards in such matters as size of rooms, playground or 
playing-field areas, sanitation, lighting, ventilation, etc. 
which must be observed in all new buildings. Existing 
buildings will be improved to meet these standards as 
circumstances permit. The Ministry exercises control over 
the maximum costs of new buildings, so as to ensure the 
best possible value for money, and carries out researches 
and experiments in architectural and building techniques 
allied to educational thought and practice. These efforts, 
in co-operation with the local authorities, have resulted not 
only in the introduction of new constructional materials 
and methods economical in labour and scarce materials and 
in radical solutions to the various problems of making a 
building in which education can suitably be given, but also 
in striking economies of the order of 50 per cent in building 
costs. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 1037 shows the relationship between 
the various types of school. 
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For _the nature of the relationship 
existing between the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, the local education authorities 
and the schools, reference must be made to 
the paragraph * Administrative Pattern’. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


l. Parliament: All activities in the edu- 


GLOSSARY 


cational field as far as the State is 
concerned, and all public money 
expended on education, derive directly 
from the authority and actions of 
Parliament which lay down in Acts 
the general policy for public education 
in England and Wales, and delegate 
to the Minister of Education certain 
legislative powers to enact regulations 


and similar statutory instruments to 
give legal force to the details of 
administration. 


. Ministry of Education: The Minister 


is charged by Parliament with pro- 
moting the education of the people of 
England and Wales, the progressive 
development of the educational 
system and the effective execution by 
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the local education authorities of the 
national policy for education. The 
Ministry of Education is divided into 
a number of branches, each super- 
vising on a national scale a particular 
sector of education or educational 
administration and, responsible 
through the permanent Secretary of. 
the Ministry to the Minister, The 
major divisions are as follows: 

Schools Branch: Questions affecting 
primary and secondary schools and 
education, including the supply of 
premises and teachers, and planning 
and provision of primary and second- 
ary education by the local education 
authorities. 

Further Education Branch: Techni- 
cal education both full-time and part- 
time; cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities, non-vocational liberal studies 
by students who have left school; 
relations with industry as regards the 
need for technological and scientific 
education of workers. 

Teachers’ Branch: The approval of 
individual teachers; the recruitment 
and training of teachers; organization 
of certain short courses for serving 
teachers; local education authorities? 
arrangements for the payment of 
teachers’ salaries; direct adminis- 
tration of teachers! pensions; main- 
tenance of a central record of all 
teachers. 

Special Services Branch: Local edu- 
cation authorities’ arrangements for 
the ascertainment and education of 
handicapped pupils and the provision 
of special schools; grants to certain 
special schools provided by voluntary 
bodies to which local education 
authorities send handicapped pupils; 
the school health service, the school 
dental service and the school meals 
service. 

Awards Branch: Direct adminis- 
tration of State scholarships for 
university students; local education 
authorities’ arrangements for scholar- 
ships for university and other forms 
of higher education. 

Architects and Building Branch: 
Technical and cost control of the 
national programme of educational 
building; technical research and de- 
velopment of building techniques and 
the design of educational buildings. 

Finance Branch: Scrutiny of local 
education authorities’ estimates of 
expenditure; preparation of the 
Ministry’s estimates for submission 
to Parliament; payment of all money 
disbursed by the Ministry; prepar- 
ationofthe Ministry’s annualaccounts. 

Establishments and Organization 
Branch: All matters affecting the staff 
and organization of the Ministry. 

External Relations and General 
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Branch: Relations with other countries 
except through Unesco; general in- 
quiries both from home and overseas. 

Unesco Branch: Provides the secre- 
tarial services for United Kingdom's 
participation in Unesco. 

Science Museum and Victoria and 
Albert Museum. 

3. Welsh Department: Responsible for 
education provided by local education 
authorities or voluntary bodies in 
Wales through its own Permanent 
Secretary to the Minister. 

4. Central Advisory Council: These coun- 
cils, one for England and one for 
Wales, are established by law. They 
consider matters of educational theory 
and practice and it is their duty to 
advise on questions referred to them 
by the Minister. The members are 
appointed by the Minister and include 
persons with experience both inside 
and outside the statutory educational 
system, 

5. Her Majesty’s Inspectorate of Schools: 
All inspectors are appointed by the 
Queen and selected largely on the 
basis of sound and effective teaching 
experience, Under the general direc- 
tion of the Senior Chief Inspector, the 
inspectorate is organized as follows: 

Inspectors: each responsible for 
inspection of, and reporting on, a 
number of schools in a district; 
serving also as specialist adviser to 
colleagues on a particular subject or 
aspect of education, A number of 
districts form a self-contained division, 
with adequate expert advisers, ad- 
ministered by a divisional inspector. 

Staff Inspectors: expert advisers to 
the Minister for each important sub- 
ject or phase of education and 
national co-ordinators of the work of 
the Divisional specialists. 

Chief Inspectors: each covers in- 
spection and liaison with the adminis- 
tration in a wide educational field, 
e.g. Primary Education. 

6. Voluntary organizations at the national 
level: as far as primary education is 
concerned, these are in the main the 
national bodies concerned with de- 
nominational education. 


TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 


7. Local Educat ton Authority: The council 
of the county or county borough, 
composed entirely of persons popu- 
larly elected, responsible by Act of 
Parliament for public education in 
their area. 

8. Finance Committee: Responsible for 
the finances and all financial aspects 
of the activities of the council of the 
county or county borough and ac- 
cordingly influencing the activities of 
the Education Committee. 


9. Voluntary organizations at the terri- 
torial level: as far as primary edu- 
cation is concerned, usually the 
diocesan or comparable education 
authorities of the churches, 

10. Education Committee: A committee of 
the council (No.7) responsible for the 
day-to-day discharge of the council’s 
duties as local education authority, 
except the power to borrow money 
or to levy a rate; by law, the com- 
mittee must include persons of 
experience in education and with 
knowledge of local educational con 
ditions, this requirement being largely 
met by the co-option of non-elected 
persons. Religious denominations and 
other bodies directly interested in the 
provision of education, and the 
teachers, are usually represented on 
the education committee. Education 
committees normally appoint sub- 
committees to deal with particular 
fields of education, for example, 
Primary Education Sub-Committee. 
The Education Committee has a full- 
time staff of officials but final execu- 
tive authority is vested in the autho- 
rity. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 


11. Foundation Managers: The managers 
appointed by the voluntary body in 
the case of a voluntary school. 

12. Maintained School hools in the 
public system of education, i.e. either 
county schools or voluntary schools 
(q.v.). f 
County Schools: Buildings provided 
and the running costs met entirely 
out of publie funds; controlled, as 
individual schools, by managers, who 
are all appointed by the local edu- 
cation authority. 

14. Voluntary Schools: Buildings provided 
by a voluntary body, normally one of 
the denominations, part of such capital 
costs being, in certain circumstances, 
eligible for grant from public funds; 
running costs, including teachers 
salaries, met out of public funds; 
controlled, as individual schools, by 
managers some of whom are ap- 
pointed by the voluntary body and 
the others by the local education 
authority. 3 

15. Direct Grant Schools: Buildings 
provided and running costs met by 
a voluntary body but receiving 
directly from the Ministry a grant 
based on the number of pupils. 

16. Independent Schools: Buildings prov- 
ided and running costs met entirely 
by a proprietor or voluntary body of 
persons acting as governors; financed 
by fees, sometimes supplemented from 
charitable funds. 


13. 
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Pre-primary schools 


Compulsory education begins at 5 years of age, but under 
SEE 8 of the 1944 iere Act, local education 
authorities must also see that provision is made for pupils 
below that age in nursery schools (for children aged from 
2 to 5) or in nursery classes (for children aged 3 to 5) which 
form part of primary schools. Nursery schools are usually 
small and self-contained, ideally with no more than 40 
children, although in densely populated areas larger schools 
are to be found. The maximum number in a nursery class 
attached to a primary school is 30. For 40 children in a 
nursery school, the staff should normally consist of a 
trained teacher in charge, one other trained teacher, and 
two nursery assistants; the nursery class is staffed by one 
teacher and one nursery assistant. Р 

Та the main, nursery schools and classes аге provided 
and maintained by the local education authorities in the 
same way as the primary and secondary schools, but there 
are a few schools receiving grants directly from the Ministry 


and many others privately run, some of which are inspected 
and recognized as efficient by the Ministry. 

As in the case of primary and secondary schools, no 
curricula or syllabuses of instruction or pedagogic methods 
are laid down for nursery schools or classes. Pre-prim 
education has, however, a long history in England and 
Wales with its roots in the thinking and practice of Pioneers 
in the last century. The first experiments began largely 
with a view to providing places where children might enjoy 
food and fresh air, sleep, play freely and begin to learn and 
develop with the full care and attention of adults, Parallel 
with these educational developments, both by local edu- 
cation authorities and by voluntary agencies, marked 
developments took shape in the physical care of mothers 
and young children, and by 1939 there were about one 
hundred nursery schools, and many more nursery classes, 
run by local education authorities as well as many private 
schools. 

War conditions caused an expansion in the provision of 
nursery education, which has not however been maintained, 


e O 


Nore. Apart from the highest classes 
(sixth form) in the grammar schools, the 
chart does not indicate the designation 
or numbering of classes as practice in this 
respect is not uniform, 


bilateral school: a secondary school 
providing clearly defined and separate 
courses for two of the following kinds 
of secondary education—grammar, 
modern, technical. (See secondary gram- 
mar school, secondary modern school, 
secondary technical school below.) 

Common Entrance Examination: objective 
tests of reading, writing, arithmetic and 
intelligence, taken by all primary 
school children at about 11 years of age 
to indicate the kind of secondary edu- 
cation best suited to them; open also 
to children in private schools but not 
compulsory for them. 

comprehensive school: a large secondary 
school combining grammar, modern 
and technical education. (See secondary 
grammar school, secondary modern school 
, and secondary technical school below.) 

direct grant school: the premises are owned 
by an independent non-profit making 
body who are responsible entirely for the 
conduct and finance of the school, but 
the Ministry gives grants directly to the 
school, based on the number of pupils. 
Fees may be charged but the amount 
is subject to the approval of the 
Ministry; a number of free places must 
be reserved for children from main- 
tained primary schools. They areusually 
grammar schools but there are some 
nursery and technical schools. 

evening institute: evening classes are held 
either in evening institutes or as part 
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of the activities of technical colleges 
(see below) and provide the widest 
possible variety of courses for persons 
of all ages who have left school. Tuition 
ranges from preparation for the General 
Certificate of Education and external 
degrees of London University through 
vocational, technical and commercial 
courses and liberal humanistic studies 
to recreational subjects such as dancing. 

General Certificate of Education: the main 
external examination for secondary 
school pupils in England and Wales, 

independent school: the premises are held, 
and the school conducted by a pro- 
prietor or other profit-making body or 
by a non-profit-making or charitable 
body. No grant is received from public 
money but such schools are open to 
inspection by the Ministry. The schools 
commonly known as ‘public schools’ 
are for the most part independent 
schools. 

nursery class: a class for children of about 
3 to 5 years attached to an infant school 
or department. 

nursery school: a self-contained school for 
children between ages of 2 and 5 years, 
that is, under compulsory school age. 

primary school: a school providing sepa- 
rate primary education for children 
aged 5 to 11 years; may be for ‘infants’ 
only (5 up to 7), for *juniors" only (7 
to 11) or for both. 

school of art: an establishment similar in 
character to the technical college, but 
providing courses in all forms of pic- 
torial and plastic art, including indus- 
trial design and also courses leading to 
the Ministry’s diplomas and certificates 
for art teachers. 


school of music: normally provides full- 
time courses for students who have left 
school and wish to train either as 
professional musical performers or as 
specialist teachers of music in schools. 

secondary grammar school: provides an 
academic, liberal education in a course 
planned to lead to university education. 

secondary modern school: provides general 
education with a practical bias in- 
fluenced by local circumstances and 
environment. ç 

secondary technical school: provides a 
course of general education with a 
technical bias linked with some branch 
of industry or commerce. 

sixth form: the highest classes of the 
grammar-type schools, usually tending 
to specialize either in the arts or the 
sciences, and planned as direct prepa- 
ration for university entrance. š 

technical college: an establishment provid- 
ing scientific, technical and commercial 
education as distinct from industrial 
training for persons who have finished 
their compulsory education in a school. 
Courses may be full-time or part-time 
during the day or in the evening. m 

training college: an establishment provid- 
ing education and professional training 
for teachers. 

universities: are in no way under the 
control either of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation or other government department. 
They are self-governing institutions in 
receive grants from the State throug! 
the agency of the University Grants 
Committee, a body of persons ex- 
perienced in university administration 
and education. 
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The prime motive for this form of educational provision 
has changed with the great improvement in national health 
and social services. No longer is there a need to provide food 
and clothing; attention and effort are now concentrated 
on the development of the children, physically, mentally, 
emotionally and socially. 

At its best, the nursery school attempts to supplement 
the good home, not to replace it, and it can only do its 
work well when the link with the home is secure. Many 
homes today cannot provide the active lives and com- 
panionship which children under 5 need, and there is a 
steady demand for nursery education in all parts of the 
country. ` 

Certain training colleges offer a three-year course with 
a bias towards nursery teaching. A number of the general 
training colleges (with a normal course of two years) offer 
a nursery course also, Apart from the continuation of the 
student’s own education, the professional side of the 
training course is largely based on the observation and 
knowledge of children and the students meet children in 
many situations in and out of school. The nursery assistants 
normally follow a practical course of training, combined 
with general education, over the two years from 16 to 
18 years of age and many of them subsequently proceed 
to the nursing or teaching professions. 

Medical, dental and welfare services are provided as for 
older school children under the School Medical Service and 
the National Health Service. 


Primary schools 


Primary schools maintained by local education authorities 
are of three types: infants’ schools (taking children from5 to 
7 years); junior schools (from 7 to 11 years); or, very often, 
both infants and juniors combined, in which case the two 
age ranges may be organized in separate departments, The 
concept of schools for children from 5 to 7 years of age 
commonly accepted in the United Kingdom is almost 
unique. Within the schools, the subdivisions, usually called 
“classes”, are generally designated in years. 

The Ministry’s regulations prescribe the maximum size 
of classes in primary schools as 40 pupils; but, largely as 
a result of the exceptionally heavy birth-rate in the years 
just after the war, it has not been possible to avoid ex- 
ceeding this in many schools. The Ministry does not regulate 
the size of schools; local planning of school provision, 
including the sizes of the individual schools, is the responsi- 
bility in the first place of the local education authority. 
Very small schools are costly and often difficult to administer 
and there has been an appreciable decline over the past 
10 years in the number of schools with only one or two 
teachers. Nevertheless, in many village schools, classes are 
smaller than those in urban schools and the family atmo- 
sphere and individual care which the children receive make 
rural education at its best something of great value in the 
social and educational development of the countryside. 

Children who are educable but found to be physically 
or mentally incapable of benefiting from ordinary school 
life (about 1 per cent) normally go to special schools. Apart 
from these children, the primary schools deal with the 
whole range of intelligence and ability, including children 
who are retarded through illness or for various other 
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reasons. In the bigger schools where one age group i 
enough to make up two or three classes, whe chile a E 
often placed in a class according to their ability. This is the 
‘stream’ system and the least able can thus be grouped 
together and taught in ways best suited to them. Apart 
from this system, there are usually groups within each class 
for many subjects where children work at their own level, 
In addition, there may be special classes, either within a 
particular school or serving several schools, in which 
severely retarded children receive special help in some 
specific subject, for example reading, until they have 
reached the level of their own class. By these arrangements, 
schools seek to provide for the varied individual needs of 
each child and try to avoid forming them all in a common 
mould. It is unusual for a child to be made to stay down 
in a class to repeat work instead of moving up to the next 
class with his age group. 

Regulations prescribe that the educational year shall be 
divided into terms of not more than four in ‘number and 
that (except for some unavoidable cause) the school shall 
meet over a period of not less than 40 weeks (made up of 
200 school days). Occasional holidays up to a maximum of 
10 days may also be given. The actual dates of terms and 
holidays are a matter for the local education authority and 
the managers of the school. In practice, the school year 
begins in September and is made up of three terms, Sep- 
tember-Christmas, January-Easter, Easter to the end of 
July. Normal holidays are three weeks over Christmas, two 
weeks over Easter and about five to six weeks in the summer, 
with short breaks in the middle of each term. The planning 
of the school day is again a matter for the local education 
authority, the managers and the head teacher. The Minis- 
try's regulations lay down that there shall be, at least, one 
and a half hours’ secular instruction both in the morning 
and in the afternoon for children under 8 years of age and 
two hours each session for children over that age, but most 
nursery and infants’ schools work from about 9 a.m. to 
3 p.m. or 3.30 p.m. and junior schools from 9 a.m. to 
3.30 p.m. or 4 p.m. There is a lunch break varying from 
one to two hours, with short breaks between lessons; where 
the lunch hour is shorter, the school day ends earlier. 


Curriculum and methods. It is the explicit intention of the 
Education Act of 1944 that each child should receive an 
education varied according to his age, ability and aptitude; 
it is accepted that this education should contribute to the 
good both of individual and community. Neither the 
Ministry nor the local education authorities give directions 
on the precise form and content of education (i.e. teaching 
methods, curriculum, syllabus). These matters are regarded 
as the province and responsibility of the head teacher and 
his staff. Despite this wide and carefully guarded freedom, 
a fundamentally common curriculum has quite naturally 
evolved over the years, gradually widening and becoming 
more liberal, as a result of the development of the edu- 
cational system within the environment of the British way 
of life, its heritage and history and its values and beliefs. 
The effect of the ideas and experiences of individual schools 
is spread through courses and conferences for teachers and 
others, the constant contact between teachers, organizers 
and inspectors and through the educational press. — 

The general principle underlying the work of the primary 
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schools is to provide for the all-round growth of the children 
—mentally, physically, emotionally and spiritually—and 
some aspects of education that are regarded as most 
valuable do not appear as subjects in any curriculum. Such 
things as learning to live and work with other people, fair 
play, a sense of responsibility, courage, respect for truth, 
for people and for things, are in good schools taught and 
learnt through the very nature of the school community 
by example and habit rather than by precept. 

In all schools children learn, under one subject title or 
another, the skills and uses of reading, writing and arith- 
metie. They learn about the natural and physical world, 
about people and events, both past and present. They play 
games and develop their bodily powers. They listen to 
music and they make it, and they express themselves in 
arts and crafts in many different media. In the early years 
the different subjects are but little divided; gradually they 
emerge as English, arithmetic, nature study, geography, 
history, literature, music, art and craft, etc., but: throughout 
there is an attempt to avoid watertight compartments. 

Only one subject is compulsorily included in the cur- 
riculum of schools maintained from publie funds: religious 
instruction. In certain voluntary primary schools this 
instruction is in accordance with the tenets of the particular 
denomination, but in all others it follows a syllabus agreed 
by the major participating denominations. Further, the 
school day must begin by a corporate act’ of worship 
attended by the whole school—unless this is impracticable 
through lack of suitable accommodation, which is the case 
only in comparatively few existing schools. A pupil must 
be excused from attending religious worship or instruction 
in his own school if his parents so wish and he may if 
necessary receive elsewhere instruction of the kind desired. 

There is no standard time-table, and the various subjects 
and activities are divided differently in different schools for 
different age groups, but there should be a rhythm of 
strenuous mental or physical activity, balanced with quieter, 
more passive pursuits, and of indoor and outdoor activities. 
in many schools, the set time-table has disappeared; the 
teacher is responsible for seeing that a proper balance of 
mental and physical development is achieved over the 
whole year, utilizing the children’s interest without the 
distracting and interrupting effect of timed periods. 

The curriculum is generally much the same in both urban 
and rural schools, but is interpreted differently, since a 
good school tries to make full use of its environment. The 
ogee range of the children’s interests, knowledge, home 

» cte., influences the content of their studies and is 
reflected in the direction of their work; for example, the 
practice in some primary schools of using local natural 
material for handwork gives a definite raral quality to this 
particular activity. The development: of broadcast edu- 
Sind programmes has helped both rural and urban 
se. ools; it has brought the country into the towns and 
Vice versa. 


No teaching methods are officially recommended. The 
eae porius a handbook of * Suggestions for Teachers" 
saat Top hlets on various subjects and aspects of school 
тав ut these ate in no sense directives; every head 
ile rs ерене for the efficiency of his school, using 
che nods and organization which are best suited to the 

imstances, staff and children in the school. HM Inspec - 


tors inspect, advise and from time to time report on the 
individual schools and achievements of the children in them. 
The head teacher is free to accept or ignore the advice given 
him, and in any case interprets it as it seems to him to suit 
the needs of the school. Generally, teachers have little faith 
in ‘methods’ mechanically applied; they find it better to 
select and adapt from suggestions, ideas and practices what 
promises best for the particular circumstances of their 
children. 

In connexion with many schools, parent-teacher as- 
sociations have been formed. Meetings take place regularly 
in the school between the parents and the staff, under the 
chairmanship of the head teacher, to discuss the aims and 
activities of the school and obtain the active co-operation 
of the parents in the schools’ work for the children. 


Examination system. No formal examinations are prescribed 
in the primary schools and in nearly all cases promotion 
from class to class depends on age and not on merit or 
attainment. In general, it is believed that the educational 
interests of a child are best served in this way since the 
child then develops naturally in his own age group without 
being unduly subjected to external pressures. Age pro- 
motion normally takes place at the beginning of the school 
year in September. 

In schools where it is found both possible and desirable 
to have the ‘stream’ system, a child may by attainment 
earn promotion to a *stream* doing more advanced work, 
but since he will thus remain within his age group such 
promotion is in accordance with the basic principle of ‘age, 
ability and aptitude’, 

Most schools have periodical internal written and oral 
tests as part of the normal method of teaching. At the age 
of about 11, the child normally takes a series of objective 
tests (varying somewhat in the areas of different local 
education authorities but in the main consisting of tests 
in intelligence, English and arithmetic) designed to indicate 
the type of secondary education for which he is best suited. 
In this procedure it is common to attach appreciable weight 
to the accumulated knowledge of the child’s teachers and 
to take into account, as far as possible, the wishes of the 
parents. ) ЕА 

The Ministry’s regulations require that maintained schools 
should be able to supply adequate educational information 
about their pupils—in addition to the usual registers, which 
are the basis for the statistical returns which must be sub- 
mitted annually to the Ministry. The actual form andnature 
of these records is left to the local education authorities, 
the managers and the head teachers, but most schools keep 
a cumulative record of each child showing his educational 
history. Some schools also supply a progress report to 
parents at the end of each term or each year after the age 
of about Т or 8. Medical and dental records in a form 
prescribed by the Ministry are also kept by local education 
authorities in respect of each pupil. 


‘aching staff. Teachers in maintained primary schools in 
Puri e $ Wales must normally be qualified teachers, 
that is, they must have completed satisfactorily an approved 
course of training or possesss other qualifications which the 
Ministry will approve. They must pass medical examinations 
to prove their physical capacity for teaching, and persons 
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suffering from certain diseases or defects will not be ad- 
mitted for training. If the disease or defect develops while 
they are teaching, they are suspended from service until the 
Ministry is satisfied of their recovery. 

There are no set conditions for becoming a head teacher. 
The local education authority or the school’s managers 
appoint the most suitable candidate. 

Most of the primary school teachers are non-graduate, 
that is to say, they have not obtained a university degree. 
They are trained in some 130 training colleges, which are 
provided either by local education authorities or by volun- 
tary bodies such as the various religious denominations. 
Some colleges train primary teachers only, but most of 
them both primary and secondary teachers. The course is 
normally of two years and provides not only for the pro- 
fessional training of the student as a teacher but also for 
the development of the student’s own education. In addition 
there are available to qualified teachers a number of shorter 
courses in various subjects including special courses of 
about ten days organized directly by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Other short courses are organized by societies and 
similar organizations with specific interests. 

Students at training colleges are eligible, according to 
their own or their parents’ means, for grants from public 
funds towards boarding or maintenance, tuition, travel and 
miscellaneous personal expenses. Serving teachers who 
attend the other courses of training mentioned, are usually 
seconded on salary by their employers for the period of the 
course and receive free tuition. 

The training colleges are grouped and affiliated to area 
training organizations, each of which is linked to a uni- 
versity. The area training organizations are composed of 
representatives of the local education authorities for the 
area and of the teachers, as well as of the training colleges 
and the department of education of the university. These 
latter provide a one-year course of teacher training for 
persons who hold university degrees. The area training 
organizations are responsible for recommending students 
to the Minister for the grant of qualified teacher status, as 
having satisfactorily completed their courses of training. 

Training college students must be at least 18 by 1 October 
of the year in which they enter college, and must normally 
have obtained the General Certificate of Education with 
five passes at the ordinary level or an educational qualifi- 
cation of equivalent value. 

Students who intend to teach in special schools for 
handicapped children first become qualified teachers and 
then usually gain some experience of teaching normal 
children. Special qualifications are required for teachers for 
certain types of handicapped children (e.g. deaf and blind 
children). 

During their career, teachers can always call upon their 
local education authorities for advice, and in fact it is the 
practice for local education authorities to have some 
machinery for the exchange of views with their teaching 
staffs. HM Inspectors of Schools, the Ministry of Education 
and the area training organizations are also ready to offer 
help and advice wherever possible, either in specific cases 
through the organization of conferences and courses, or 
through publications. In addition, there are very effective 
professional organizations of teachers whose interests range 
not only through the whole field of educational activity in 
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England and Wales but also over the international world 
of education. 

Although the Ministry is responsible for accepting an 
individual as a qualified teacher, teachers are paid not by 
the Ministry but by the local education authorities, The 
teachers are appointed by the authority unless the school 
is an aided (voluntary) school, in which case the managers 
make the appointments. A teacher’s appointment is made 
on the basis of a formal minute of the authority or a written 
agreement. 

Teachers’ salaries in publicly maintained schools are paid 
by the local education authorities—regardless of whether 
the school is a county or voluntary school—in accordance 
with national scales which are proposed by the Burnham 
Committee (a body representative both of the employers 
and teachers) and approved by the Minister. Legislation 
enforces payment of salaries in accordance with this agreed 
scale. The scales prescribe a basic minimum and maximum 
for all qualified teachers. Salaries of individual teachers are 
then calculated by building up on the basic scale additions 
for extra training, qualifications and responsibility. For 
head teachers there is a further addition calculated on the 
number of pupils in the school. 

Teachers' pensions, governed by various Teachers' Super- 
annuation Acts passed between 1918 and 1956, are ad- 
ministered directly by the Ministry. All teachers between 
the ages of 18 and 70 employed in full-time teaching service 
in maintained schools are in pensionable service. Teachers 
and employers each pay a contribution of 6 per cent of the 
teacher's salary. The pension benefits are related to the 
total length of service and the average salary for the last 
three years. A teacher who has spent his life in maintained 
Schools receives a pension of about half pay plus a lump 
sum of about one and a half times his average salary. 

There is also provision in the Acts for special super- 
annuation schemes for teachers in independent schools 
which are recognized by the Ministry as efficient. The 
Superannuation Acts provide for death gratuities and for 
pensions for teachers who have to give up teaching owing 
to mental or physical breakdowns. Teachers participate in 
the usual way in the National Health Service and receive 
the normal benefits of this service. 

The transfer and promotion of teachers in the service of 
a particular local education authority is a matter for that 
authority, but there are no restrictions on the movement 
of teachers between one authority and another for pro- 
motion, family or other personal reasons. 


Welfare services 


School meals service. This service had already grown rapidly 
during World War II before the 1944 Education Act 
imposed on local education authorities a duty to provide 
midday dinners for pupils at maintained schools who 
wished to have them. Today, few schools are without meals 
facilities. About half the pupils attending maintained 
schools take the school dinner, which is designed to be the 
main meal of the day. The standard charge of 10d. is 
roughly equal to the cost of the food itself; it may be 
completely or partly remitted in case of need. The 
remaining costs of the service (staff wages, heating, lighting, 
etc.) are met by grant from the Ministry. 
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Other meals and refreshment, e.g. breakfasts and teas, 
are also supplied on a limited scale by the School Meals 
Service. The charges are normally equivalent to the gross 
cost of the meal provided but they may be reduced or 
remitted entirely in cases of need. 


School milk. One third of a pint of milk per child per school 
day is available free of charge for all schools, whether main- 
tained or not, and is taken by about 85 per cent of the 
pupils. The milk supplied must be pasteurized or, failing 
that, tuberculin-tested, as far as possible. School milk 
supplies are arranged by the local education authorities 
and their expenditure is reimbursed by the Ministry. 


School health service. For 50 years the State has recognized 
the necessity of special medical care for children, and the 
School Health Service has been developed over that period 
of time to provide both preventive and curative medical 
attention. The School Health Service is not a substitute 
for the National Health Service and the facilities of the 
National Service are completely available, through their 
parents, to all school children. The School Health Service 
has naturally however been closely co-ordinated with the 
National Health Service since the latter’s inception, but it 
continues as a separate service organized by the local edu- 
cation authorities and designed primarily to develop and 
maintain the physical and mental health of children in 
publicly maintained schools. 

Every child attending a maintained school undergoes a 
number of routine medical inspections, normally at least 
three during his school career. A dental inspection must 
be made as soon as possible after a child is first admitted 
to a school, and other inspections made as may be neces- 
sary and practicable. Medical and dental treatment is given 
free at school clinics which deal with many ailments, but 
treatment requiring specialist services is arranged through 
the National Health Service. Dentistry is provided through 
the School Dental Service. 

Child guidance clinics for the treatment of children with 
psychological difficulties are provided by many local edu- 
cation authorities and also by some hospitals and voluntary 
organizations, by arrangement with the authorities. 

It is partly through the School Health Service that the 
local education authorities discover children who require 
special educational treatment because of a disability of 
body or mind. 


Special education for handicapped children. Special edu- 
cational treatment is provided in special schools, ordinary 
schools, by tuition at home or otherwise, for pupils who 
require it because of a physical or mental handicap. There 
are well over 700 day and boarding special schools in Eng- 
land and Wales, including hospital schools. Special edu- 
cational treatment (including boarding education where 
necessary) is provided without cost to the parents. Я 

Much of the pioneering work in the provision of special 
schools was done by voluntary organizations, some of them 

eing national societies and others small bodies set up for 
the purpose of running a particular school. Now, however, 
most special schools are provided by the local education 
authorities. 

In England and Wales 10 separate categories of handicap 


are distinguished for special educational treatment: blind, 
partially sighted, deaf, partially deaf, delicate, epileptic, 
physically handicapped, speech defects, maladjusted and 
educationally sub-normal. 


Other welfare services. Local education authorities in Eng- 
land and Wales have legal power to provide footwear and 
clothing for school children if the children cannot take full 
advantage of their education because of unsuitable or 
inadequate clothing. To the extent that the parents are in 
fact able to afford the clothing, the cost can be recovered 
from them. 

Free transport is provided for children attending main- 
tained schools who live more than two miles from the 
school (if under 8 years of age) and three miles (if over 
8 years). The local education authorities may either provide 
their own vehicles, charter vehicles or use the ordinary 
public transport system, paying the children’s fares. 

In many areas special officers are appointed by the 
authorities who combine the duties of enforcing the school 
attendance laws with general welfare activities in the 
interests of the children. These officers have a thorough 
knowledge of their districts and become very well known 
and act as liaison officers between the school authorities on 
the one hand and the homes of the children on the other. 


INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Outside the public educational system there are some 5,000 
schools which receive no help at all from public funds and 
do not conform to the general pattern of primary and 
secondary education. Some of them are conducted by 
various religious or charitable organizations, and others by 
proprietors who conduct the school as a means of earning 
a living. In nearly all these cases fees are payable. They are 
subject to inspection by HM Inspectorate, and, from 
30 September 1957, registration by the Ministry. 

The Minister has power to exempt from the obligation 
to register those schools which he is satisfied have already 
supplied sufficient particulars. Falling within this category 
are nearly 1,400 independent schools which have, in 
response to their own requests, been inspected and re- 
cognized as efficient by the Minister. 


TRENDS AND FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 


Nursery education. Many children are not ready to leave the 
security of their homes, and the practice is growing of 
admitting children at the stage most suitable to the 
particular child. It is realized, also, that a full day at school 
is often too long for many young children and a number 
of experiments are being carried out in part-time nursery 
education. Much thought is also being given to simple, 
homely material with which children can work and play 
and to the planning of future nursery school buildings. 


Pri education. Care for children as individuals and 
Rex to develop all sides of their character was already 
accepted by the infants’ schools before 1939: this concern is 
now spreading upward into the junior schools (which first 
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came into being in 1928 and only emerged fully after the 
Education Act of 1944). There is now a concerted attempt 
to provide for a wide range of ability in the schools, both 
through group and individual instruction. At the same time 
the personal relations between pupils and teachers and 
between teachers and parents have become more friendly 
and intimate. The discipline of the primary schools aims 
at enabling the child to act sensibly and with self control 
in an environment he respects and within arrangements he 
understands. Most schools now say that they have no 


problems of discipline in a general way, though there are. 
of course, the exceptional boys or girls who do not fit into 
the school arrangements. 

Methods of teaching are increasingly based on what 
experience shows to be a child’s most effective wa; of 
learning. The teacher’s job is to stimulate children’s 
curiosity and interests and to feed their minds on, and 
cultivate their feelings for, what is considered to be most 
valuable for them to know and care about. Formal school 
work falls into place within this aim. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. England and Wales. Ministry of Education. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in educational institutions at all levels 
amounted to approximately 9.2 million students. This 
represented about 21 per cent of the total population. Of 
this school-going population, 51 per cent were pupils in 
primary and nursery schools; 24 per cent in secondary 
schools; 1 per cent in higher educational institutions (in- 
cluding teacher training colleges); less than 1 per cent in 
special schools; and over 23 per cent in institutions con- 
cerned with further education. The proportion of female 
students was 48 per cent in pre-primary and primary 
schools; 49 per cent in secondary schools; 78 per cent in 
teacher training colleges (higher level); 25 per cent in 
institutions of university level; and 50 per cent in insti- 
tutions for further education. The full-time teaching staff 
for all levels numbered over 290,000 of whom 53 per cent 
were teachers in primary and nursery schools; 38 per cent 
in secondary schools; 4 per cent in higher educational 
institutions (including teacher training colleges); 4 per cent 
in institutions for further education; and about 1 per cent 
in special schools. The proportion of women teachers was 
as follows: 100 per cent in nursery schools; 72 per cent in 
primary schools; 46 per cent in secondary schools; 70 per 
cent in higher teacher training colleges; 15 per cent in 
institutions for further education; and 62 per cent in 
Special schools. 

_ Compared with 1950, enrolment increased by 6 per cent 
in nursery schools, 15 per cent in primary schools, 11 per 
cent in secondary schools, ll per cent in higher teacher 
training colleges, and decreased by 2.5 per cent in insti- 
tutions of university level and by 3 per cent in institutions 
for further education. In the universities, although total 
enrolment showed a decrease, the female enrolment showed 
an increase of 7 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives available data 
concerning maintained and assisted primary schools only, 
since 1930. Data are not comparable over the whole period 
owing to reorganization of the school system in 1944, when 
Senior primary education was transferred to secondary 
education level. 


Primary enrolment ratios, computed by relating average 
enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
were 85 and 84 in the two earlier periods from 1930 when 
the primary course extended over 9 years. In the later 
periods from 1945 the ratios were 67 and 69 when the 
primary education was reorganized to cover a six-year 
course. The average pupil-teacher ratio remained between 
30 and 33 over the period. The proportion of female teachers 
Mu was 83 per cent in 1945 declined to 73 per cent in 
1954. 


Expenditure on education. "Total public expenditure for 
education is not known. In 1953/54 (fiscal year begins 
1 April), the sum spent, not including capital expenditure 
and expenditure for higher education, amounted to 372 
million pounds sterling, being about £8.4 per inhabitant. 
This amount was distributed roughly as follows: 31 per cent 
for pre-primary and primary education; 23 per cent for 
secondary and vocational education; 1.5 per cent for 
teacher training; 1.5 per cent for special education; 6 per 
cent for adult education; 3.5 per cent for subsidies to 
private education; and 33.5 per cent for central adminis- 


tration and other current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 
(in million pounds sterling) 


Objeet of expenditure Amount 
Totalexpenditure . . . - + € ... 
A. Current expenditure. - + + 1372 

Central administration . . > > 22 

Pre-primary and primary education . 117 

Secondary and vocational education . 85 

T шы БИШ ДКС LR 5 
ighereducation . . + © >; m 

Esos] education . . + + > s 6 * 

Adult education NOUO 21 

Subsidies to private education s Й 13 

Other current expenditure . +. · 103 


` В. Capital expenditure Surat UL ge 


diture for higher education. Ч in 
E ук ain qm et for vocational and higher education. 


3. Includesdirect grants togrammar schools, scholarships and allowances. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 
: Number of e: 
am exl type st intention School year | institutions Total Female Total Гюрт, 
Pre-primary 
Grant-aided nursery schools . T 1954/55 464 982 982 23 127 11 031 
Direct grant nursery schools = ua: ji 3 a ay 5 
Pus о! gare ss ES "S MET 1954/55 495 1052 1052 24272 11546 
Ie B 3 1953/54 486 1051 1051 23 728 11142 
š $e 1952/53 482 1049 1049 23 791 11 189 
sa 1951/52 485 1067 1067 23 549 11 192 
- 1950/51 462 1027 1027 22 806 10 684 
Primary 
Infant schools . —. ышын РЕ 1954/55 5 678 34 961 34916 | 1102549 535319 
Junior with infants schools De ona em Oed ames о 1954/55 10 132 48 750 36 760 1 464 672 719 169 
Junior without infants schools . 174%, 1954/55 4326 41 668 23197 | 1397395 673961 
All-age schools. з iud ants 1954/55 3528 22 533 13 520 636 246 310 630 
Кы pimay school - er n 1954/55 109 5599 2 869 T8 737 26 527 
Баар 1954/55 24373 153511 111262 | 4679599 2265666 
C cale 4 LAUR ini нЕ 1953/54 24 191 149 651 108150 | 4628870 2240741 
» ° x r 1952/53 24 037 145 933 105206 | 4508888 2182295 
К 1 и н A 1951/52 23 845 141 715 102009 | 4281801 2072218 
a 5 : 1950/51 23 709 137 758 99021 | 4065637 1966234 
Secondary 
Modern secondary schools Cong yam ove one 1954/55 3550 55 883 25412 | 1234174 610 166 
Grammar schools . QV M Me ops 1954/55 1180 28 523 12 908 528 455 262 652 
Technical schools. TU TE MN SES hn 1954/55 302 4727 1473 87 366 31 799 
Other secondary schools =: | l ! 1954/55 112 3300 1284 64 819 30215 
Direct grant grammar schools . . . . | 1954/55 164 4740 2 630 89 487 47 092 
Recognized secondary schools. SES 1954/55 249 4872 1859 62 718 21917 
Recognized Lg with primary schools оаа 1954/55 390 7 398 5 053 117 164 15 415 
Total . pu s 1954/55 5947 109 443 50619 | 2184183 1079256 
Мей лд dr йй. «n o 1953/54 5843 105 246 48480 | 2084196 1030818 
» votis 1952/53 5 165 102 548 47360 | 2028135 1004258 
в» XM 1951/52 5 692 100 498 46501 | 2 008 088 995 442 
AE S ee Á 1950/51 5599 91721 45229 | 1975114 978 237 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges 
LUCERO Sc vp "Уе 1954/55 153 2300 1620 24 884 19 306 
» ees 1953/54 154 2 296 1 625 24 342 18 875 
re : 1952/53 153 2 287 1617 24 347 18 844 
Ebay AR ye š 1951/52 153 2227 1566 24 105 18 641 
STI RENS АУ DC 1950/51 148 2172 1486 22 325 11251 
General 
Universities and university colleges 
TO NE Ач, ta Peg Е лаа: 1954/55 18 8032 ë 67562 16582 
p ó ese 1953/54 18 1153 Я 66 604 16 065 
” * . 1952/53 18 7410 67 256 15 925 
Š 3 { š 1951/52 18 1302 68 447 15 626 
» EM: * 1950/51 18 1033 69 313 15 492 
Special 
Maintained special schools . . , . 1 20 
Direct ишк special schools . Л 1934/5 d > um ^ m RS 301 3 t 
i š 1954/55 743 4381 2738 58 034 24 637 
” . 1953/54 712 4126 2619 56 394 24 090 
» RT 1952/53 680 3922 2520 54 375 23 496 
” D 1951/52 658 3 739 2445 51591 22 349 
by i 1950/51 634 3490 2346 49 054 21370 
1. Full-time staff. 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of темын vm Келен» ees 

еи Total Female Total Female 

Further education 
Fulltime courses . .. * . s sw A 1954/55 504 IE aot 63 149 30 518 
Part-time day courses i i7 23 8 si Pi sns 1954/55 688 LA Z3: | 402.239 94 746 
Evening courses: cs os soris Н ЧИИ 1954/55 9796 = ... | 1901463 984 256 
Total. . o c mo *9 cius жаке REESE 1954/55 *9 886 11555 1791 | *2152868 1082 573 
этр Ë 3 d > ^ . . . ` . rial e 1953/54 *9 783 10 701 1700 | 22 098 940 *1077199 
A D x rs . . . . B . . apa 1952/53 210 232 9985 1644 |?2061718 1 061 038 
dh T 3 al * T . ` . . "ws . 1951/52 311549 9183 1555 |?2256885 1 207 148 
ae ij š " d > è y . . . . ERE 1950/51 111 439 8 258 1418 | 2211756 *1187747 


2. Refers to number of institutions, not number of courses. 3. Students attending during the day and during the evening in the 
same establishment are counted once only. 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: MAINTAINED AND AssISTED PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Pupils Average d тту 
Year Schools enrolment. En ш enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (и уе) ratio 
1930 30 363 168 934 74 5514 401 33 
1931 30 226 169 986 14 5 575 752 33 
1932 29 959 170 579 13 5 639 427 33 5542 6554 85 
1933 29701 170 908 72 5576 752 33 
1934 29 589 170 574 12 5 402052 32 
1935 29 478 169 591 12 5 250 843 31 
1936 29 359 168 014 71 5123490 30 5137 6147 84 
1937 29224 166 674 71 5 035 276 30 
1938 is M A^ M a a 
1939 Рея ES 4 sad gis 
1940 8; de di 
1941 ГЕ v 
1942 ж HT E T А, 
1943 ^u gi 
1944 jp e. = We ES 
1945 23 901 117 680 83 3 dis E 22 
1946 23 602 122 983 T 
1947 23 396 125 942 16 3 812 193 30 3811 5 683 67 
1948 23 201 121317 15 3 874 463 30 
1949 23133 129 558 т 3 955 472 31 
1950 23 106 132 944 5 4 004 ир 30 
951 23 188 136 595 T 

1952 23 349 140 523 13 4 436 140 32 4362 6331 69 
1953 23 501 144 101 73 4553 953 32 

147 912 4 31 


izati i ferred a 
1. The 1930-37 intai ic el tary schools; The reorganization of the school system in 1944 transí d 
from 1945, жш Кешек сг grew (including considerable part of primary education to secondary education. 


*all-age* schools, not including recognized primary schools). 
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SCOTLAND... 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,198,000. 

Total area: 30,411 square miles; 78,764 square kilometres. 

Population density: 171 per square mile; 66 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 15.4; (1955 estimate): 16.5. 


HISTORICAL 


A complete system of parochial schools was established by 
law in 1696 by the Scottish Parliament which enacted that 
it should be the duty of landowners of every parish to 
provide a ‘commodious house for a school’ and the salary 
of a teacher. An Act of 1803 decreed a more ample provision 
of schools and also the payment of larger salaries to teachers 
and placed the examination of the schools in the hands of 
the presbyteries. In 1833 Parliament for the first time voted 
a grant of £20,000 for education in Great Britain, and 
government inspection of schools followed. By the middle 
of the nineteenth century schools had greatly increased in 
number, many being of a denominational character. There 
was no compulsion as regards attendance. Educational 
provision was still far from complete and there was still 
much illiteracy. 

In 1872, the Education (Scotland) Act, the great edu- 
cational landmark of nineteenth century Scotland, trans- 
ferred the work of administering education from the Church 
to the people. Popularly elected school boards were set up 
for all parishes and burghs, with power to levy rates to 
meet the cost of administering existing elementary schools 
and of providing such additional schools as were found to 
be necessary. The age of compulsory attendance at school 
was 5 to 13 but school boards were empowered to provide 
evening schools for persons over 13. About this time the 
Scottish Education Department was set up to supervise 
the working of the new system and to administer the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant. The Act of 1883 
extended the school leaving age to 14 for children who had 
not obtained by the age of 13 a certificate of ability to read 
and write and of a knowledge of elementary arithmetic. 
ne of 1901 raised the school leaving age to 14 for all 
pupils. 

y the Act of 1908 the powers of the school boards were 
further extended. Children in outlying parts could be con- 
veyed to school or, if necessary, boarded near the school; 
medical examination of pupils could be carried out; parents 
could be prosecuted for neglect which prevented a child 
from taking advantage of the education provided; and a 
duty was imposed on school boards to provide continuation 
classes for the further education of young persons over 14. 

The Education (Scotland) Act of 1918 abolished school 
boards and substituted ad hoc elected education authorities. 
Free education for all who desired it, already established in 
primary schools, was extended to secondary schools, Edu- 
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Prepared by the Scottish Education Department, Edinburgh, 
in December 1956. 


cation authorities were empowered to provide nurser 
schools themselves and to aid nursery schools provided by 
voluntary bodies, to give financial assistance to pupils who 
showed promise of profiting from secondary education or 
from attendance at a university or other centres of higher 
studies. The Act also provided for the transfer of voluntary 
schools (generally denominational) to the management of 
the education authority, subject to certain conditions 
designed to preserve their denominational character. 

By the Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1929, the ad 
hoc education authorities were abolished and the adminis- 
tration of education was entrusted to the town councils of 
four cities (Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dundee, Aberdeen) and, 
in all other areas, to the county councils, as education 
authorities for their respective areas. 

At the end of the second world war the government 
policy for the development of education in Great Britain 
was applied to Scotland by the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1945, which also included a number of provisions affecting 
only the Scottish system. A duty was placed on education 
authorities to secure that adequate and efficient provision 
was made throughout their area of all forms of primary 
(including nursery school), secondary and further education. 
Primary and secondary education had to be appropriate 
to the age, ability and aptitude of the pupils. Further 
education was defined as including compulsory further 
education in junior colleges for young persons between the 
school leaying age and 18 (the provisions relating to 
compulsory further education have not yet been brought 
into effect); voluntary courses for persons over school age; 
and leisure time occupation for persons over school age. 

The school leaving age was raised to 15 (16 in the case 
of children suffering from mental or physical handicaps) 
at a date subsequently fixed at 1 April 1947, and was there- 
after to be raised to 16 as soon as considered practicable, 

The arrangements for the promotion of pupils from the 
primary to the secondary stage (generally at the age of 12) 
were to be in accordance with schemes prepared by edu- 
cation authorities and approved by the Secretary of State. 

Primary, secondary and compulsory further education 
were to be free and pupils who received free education were 
also to receive free books and stationery. 4 

The Act placed a duty on education authorities to provide 
milk and meals and also empowered them to provide other 
meals and refreshments, for pupils attending schools and 
junior colleges. м 

In 1946 all previous enactments relating to education IM 
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Scotland were consolidated in the Education (Scotland) 
Act of that year. 

Further Acts of Parliament have been passed in 1949, 
1953 and 1956 to deal with a variety of minor points 
including such matters as the amendment of provisions in 
the Act of 1946 relating to attendance at junior colleges, 
to the powers of education authorities to provide education 
for pupils belonging to the areas of other authorities, the 
duties of education authorities as regards dental treatment 
of pupils and the superannuation of teachers. 


POLICY AND ADMINI STRATION 


Public education in Scotland, exclusive of the universities, 
is administered centrally by the Scottish Education Depart- 
ment, which is one of the four Scottish departments for 
which the Secretary of State is responsible to Parliament, 
and locally by 35 education authorities. The Department 
is responsible for the control and direction of the national 
system of public education, the authorities for the local 
provision of schools within their respective areas and for 
their management. 


Central Authority. The Department supervises the adminis- 
tration of the Education (Scotland) Acts, which confer on 
the Secretary of State various powers and duties relating 
to the general supervision of education. The Department 
guides, through the local education authorities, and other 
bodies, the development of public education in Scotland in 
all its forms—including the various types of post school 
education and it supervises the training, certification and 
superannuation of teachers. The payment of Parliamentary 
grants in aid of educational expenditure is one of the major 
functions of the Department. 

The Department supervises the planning by education 
authorities of educational provision in the primary and 
secondary schools under their management. A general 
oversight is exercised of staffing, curricula, teaching 
methods, equipment, attendance of pupils, school transport, 
bursaries and other forms of assistance. Proposals from 
education authorities for the improvement of existing 
accommodation are submitted to the Department for 
review and advice. 

The Department conducts the annual examination for 
the Scottish Leaving Certificate, awarded normally on the 
successful completion of a five years’ course of secondary 
education approved by the Department for the purpose. 

The Department is also responsible for the general 
administrative oversight of colleges (known as central 
institutions) which provide advanced instruction in various 
technologies, in art and in domestic science. The certifi- 
cation and general supervision of approved schools is also 
administered by the Department. The training centres and 
colleges for the training of teachers in Scotland come within 
the administrative purview of the Department. It also 
makes regulations governing the conditions of entrance to 
the teaching profession and the issue of certificates of 
competency to teachers on successful completion of pro- 
bationary service in schools. The standard scales of salaries 
of teachers are regulated by the Department on the re- 
commendation of a National Joint Council composed of 


representatives of the teaching profession and of the 
education authorities. A contributory pensions scheme for 
teachers is framed and administered by the Department, 
which records service, brings contributions to account, and 
authorizes payments. 

HM Inspectors of Schools play an important part in the 
work of the Department. They visit schools and report on 
premises, staffing and standards of work, and offer guidance 
where necessary on curricula and methods of instruction. 
Their functions extend also to further education and the 
school meals service. 


Local Authority. The primary responsibility for the local 
provision of education rests with the education authorities, 
which consist of the town councils of four cities (Aberdeen, 
Dundee, Edinburgh and Glasgow), the county councils of 
29 counties and the joint county councils of the combined 
counties of Moray and Nairn and Perth and Kinross. Each 
education authority appoints an education committee to 
which the authority must, under a scheme made by the 
authority and approved by the Secretary of State, delegate 
its powers and duties except for certain financial functions. 
The more important powers and duties of an education 
authority are: the provision of all forms of primary, second- 
ary and further education, including adequate facilities for 
recreation and social and physical training; the provision 
free of charge, for all pupils receiving free education, of 
books, stationery and other material; the provision, in the 
case of a county, of books for general reading; the provision 
of hostels for pupils attending day schools; the enforcement 
of attendance at school; the granting in certain circum- 
stances of exemptions from the obligation to attend school 
to pupils over 14; the payment of the fees of pupils attend- 
ing fee-paying schools and the granting of bursaries and 
other allowances to persons over 15; the provision of 
transport or the payment of reasonable travelling expenses, 
where necessary for pupils attending schools or other 
educational establishments; the provision of milk and 
meals for pupils attending authority schools; the provision 
of clothing for pupils ery, clad; the medical 
inspection and treatment of pupils; the provision of special 
educational treatment for handicapped children; the pro- 
vision of a child guidance service; the appointment and 
dismissal of teachers; the payment of teachers’ salaries; 
the making of byelaws under the Children and Young 
Persons (Scotland) Act, 1937, relating to the employment 
of children and to street trading; the operation, where the 
authority have elected to undertake it, of the youth 


employment service. 

Aims 

In their report on primary education the Advisory Council 
on Education in Scotland discussed the purposes of primary 
education. Their views, with which the Department are in 
full agreement, are summarized thus in the Department's 
publication The Primary School in Scotland: 

* Children come to need wider horizons than those of the 
home, and fresh activities which the home does not. provide. 
They have to learn “the use of tools which will be required 
for secondary and further education: how to speak clearly 
and correctly, listen attentively, write legibly, use the 
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fundamental rules in arithmetic, and make simple written 
statements correctly spelt and in properly formed sen- 
tences”. First lessons in citizenship are to be acquired, as 
each child finds his place in the small society of his fellows. 
All pupils must be helped to develop their powers “through 
disciplined and purposeful activity”, and to grow sturdy 
in body and mind. Finally, the seven highly impressionable 
years of primary schooling ought to be a period of security 
and happiness.’ 


Compulsory education 


Full-time education is compulsory between the ages of 5 
and 15 years for all children, and for a further year for 
handicapped children attending special schools or classes. 
Provision was made in the Education (Scotland) Act, 1946, 
for raising the upper age limit for all children to 16 from 
a date not yet fixed. All children transfer from primary to 
secondary education at about the age of 12. 

The legal obligation to ensure that a child receives regular 
and adequate education is placed on the parents. It is the 
duty of the education authorities to ensure that sufficient 
suitable schools are available. A child need not be educated 
in a publie school, ie. one provided by an education 
authority, but if heis educated at home or in a private school 
the authority must be satisfied that he is being educated 
properly. In fact the great majority of children (about 
95 per cent) are educated in public schools. 

There is little difficulty in enforcing compulsory edu- 
cation. There is in Scotland a long tradition of respect for 
learning, and modern educational ideas and methods make 
school an attractive place for most children. Children are 
given every facility to enable them to attend school: free 
education, including any necessary books, stationery and 
other materials, is available to all; free transport is pro- 
vided where children live more than three miles from school 
(two miles in the case of children under 8 years of age); 
and in the few instances where children live in very remote 
homes and cannot travel daily to school they are given 
free board and lodging, or a lodging allowance, to enable 
them to attend school. 

Statutory machinery exists for the enforcement of com- 
pulsory education where necessary. The maximum penalty 
which the courts may impose upon parents who fail in their 
duty in this respect is a fine of £10 and a month’s imprison- 
ment. All education authorities employ attendance officers 
whose main duty is to ensure that children do not absent 
themselves from school without good reason, e.g. illness. 

Education authorities may grant exemption from school 
attendance to children over 14 years of age to enable them 
to give assistance at home in cases of exceptional hardship, 
Since the war years, when difficulty was experienced in 
lifting the potato crop, authorities have been required to 
exempt a limited number of children over 13 years of age 
from attendance at school for not more than 15 school days 
in each session to help with the potato harvest. 

Universal primary education has long been an accom- 
plished fact in Scotland. The main present day difficulties 
facing education authorities are accommodation and staff- 
ing, but neither has proved or is likely to prove a serious 
threat to the fabric of universal primary education. These 
difficulties are discussed more fully in the section below 
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dealing with problems and trends in pre-primary and 
primary schooling. 


Finance 


The organization of public education in Scotland does not 
permit of a clear distinction between expenditure on pri- 
mary and on secondary education, since the schools often 
include both primary and secondary departments, and 
separate accounts for each department are not maintained. 

Expenditure on public education is met from national 
taxes levied by the Central Government and from local 
rates, related to the value of land and buildings, levied by 
local councils. The greater part of educational expenditure 
is incurred directly by the local education authorities (the 
councils of counties and cities) who, under the appropriate 
Grant Regulations, are repaid to the extent of about 60 per 
cent by grant from the Scottish Education Department, 
Certain services, mainly school meals and school milk, 
attract grant at the rate of 100 per cent on net expenditure, 

In 1910 education authorities spent £3.5 million; after 
the government grant had been received the net cost to 
education authorities represented 20 per cent of the rates 
levied in that year. In 1955 education authorities spent 
£53.7 million, the proportion of which met locally absorbed 
23 per cent of the total rates raised. The rise in expenditure 
reflects the expansion in all directions of the public edu- 
cation service. 

Schools not under the management of education author- 
ities are supported by fees, in some cases supplemented by 
endowments. A few of these schools—mainly old estab- 
lished—are partially subsidized by government grant and 
a few receive maintenance contributions from the education 
authority in whose area they are situated. 

It is the duty of an education authority to provide free 
education, and no fees are required from parents of pupils 
in publie (education authority) schools. An authority, 
however, have power to charge fees in a limited number 
of schools provided that the exercise of this power does not 
prejudice the adequate provision of free primary and 
secondary education in public schools in their area in which 
no fees are charged. 


School buildings 


The Secretary of State has laid down minimum require- 
ments for all schools built by local education authorities 
in so far as these relate to the number, type and size of 
educational rooms, sanitation, etc. The buildings are also 
required to conform to a specified maximum over-all area 
and cost. 

Similar researches to those carried out by the Ministry 
of Education on design and building techniques are under- 
taken in Scotland by a School Building Development Team 
with broadly the same results as are attained by the 


Ministry. 
Supervision and control 
Public schools, Statutory responsibility for the management 


and conduct of public schools rests with the education 
authorities, but head teachers are given a wide measure 
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of control in the day to day administration of the schools. 
A statutory code of rules [The Schools (Scotland) Code, 
revised 1956] governs the conduct of public schools. It deals 
with such matters as the size of classes, the number of 
school meetings to be held each year, and the qualifications 
required for the various teaching posts; and it incorporates 
rules regarding the keeping of school registers and pupils’ 
progress records. There is no centrally imposed syllabus, 
but schemes of work must have the approval of HM 
Inspector of the district in which the school is situated. 
All public schools are subject to inspection by HM Inspec- 
tors who play an important part in the work of the Depart- 
ment. They visit schools and report on premises, staffing 
and standards of work, and offer guidance, where necessary, 
on curricula and methods of instruction, Education 
authorities in Scotland do not themselves employ school 
inspectors, but most authorities employ organizers of 
specialized subjects, e.g. music, technical education, who 
are responsible for advising and guiding teachers in the 
work of the particular subject. 


Voluntary grant-aided schools. These comprise the small 
number of secondary schools, some with primary depart- 
ments, which are not under the management of an edu- 
cation authority but which receive a measure of financial 
aid from the Department. These schools must comply with 
the Schools (Scotland) Code and are inspected in the same 
way as public schools. 


Independent schools. There are about 170 private schools 
(known officially as independent schools) which receive no 
financial aid from public funds. All are subject to inspection 
by HM Inspectors; they must satisfy the local health 
authority of the suitability of the premises in certain 
aspects; and they must satisfy the education authorities 
that the education provided enables parents of children 
attending the school to discharge their statutory duty of 
ensuring that their children receive efficient education. 
The Department also ensure that unsuitable persons are not 
employed as teachers. 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1946, required all inde- 
pendent schools to be registered, and made the conduct of 
an unregistered school an offence. Schools found to be 
unsatisfactory as regards premises, instruction or staff, 
were to be removed from the register, subject to a right 
of appeal to a tribunal. The Act did not fix the date on 
which these provisions would become operative, but steps 
wee taken to bring them into operation on 30 September 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 1050 shows the Scottish educational 
system. 


Pre-primary schools 


Education of children under 5 is voluntary, but the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Act, 1946, placed upon education 
authorities the duty of ensuring that nursery school pro- 
vision for children of 2 to 5 years is adequate to meet any 


demand there may be for it in their area. At present the 
potential demand far exceeds the number of nursery schools 
available, but the need to conserve qualified staff and 
building resources to meet the requirements of compulsory 
education will unfortunately preclude any rapid develop- 
ments in nursery school provision for some years to come. 

In matters of supervision and inspection, public nursery 
schools do not differ from other public schools. One ex- 
ception to this general statement is that authorities are 
not required to prepare schemes of work in nursery schools 
for the approval of HM Inspector. The education provided 
in nursery schools is of course education in a general sense. 
Formal work in reading, writing or number should not be 
attempted; the aim is to provide the right conditions for 
the proper natural development of the child as an individual 
and social being. 

The maximum size of a nursery class is 20 pupils. The 
head teacher of a nursery school, as well as being a qualified 
teacher, must also have taken the special additional qualifi- 
cation designed for this post. Other teachers must be 
фе, and a nursery nurse or helper must be employed 

‘or every 20 pupils. 

Provision is made for supplementary training for certifi- 
cated women teachers who wish to specialize in nursery 
school work. 

Medical, dental and welfare services are provided in 
public nursery schools under the School Medical Service 
and the National Health Service in the same way as in 
other public schools. Free milk and free or subsidized 
midday meals are also provided. 

In addition to the nursery schools conducted by edu- 
cation authorities there are a number of private nursery 
schools many of which receive varying degrees of financial 
aid from education authorities. They are not subject to 
control or inspection by the Department. 


Primary schools 


Primary education extends from the age of 5 to about the 
age of 12. The seven yearly stages are denoted by the 
symbols PI to РҮП. Normally all seven stages are taken 
in one school, but in some cases the infant stages (PI and 
PII) form a separate school. Often primary departments are 
attached to a secondary school. The decision as to which 
form of organization should be adopted in a particular case 
is made by the education authority, and the Department 
do not normally seek to influence the authority in their 
decision. Where primary and secondary departments are 
combined into one school it is generally for geographical 
or historical reasons. The provision of separate schools for 
infants is however the deliberate policy of one or two 
education authorities. А 

Most public schools in Scotland are co-educational, but 
a small number cater for boys or fae em only, All public 
and grant-aided schools are open to children of any religious 
denomination; education authorities may however provide 
in a school the form of denominational instruction accept- 
able to the parents, and in areas where there is a sufficiently 
large minority of Roman Catholic children schools are 
commonly set aside for children of that faith. In former 
voluntary denominational schools which were transferred 


to education authorities under the provisions of the 
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GLOSSARY 


Junior secondary school: lower secondary 
school providing general education but 
with curriculum including commercial, 
technical, home economics and rural 
courses. 

nursery school: pre-primary school. 

senior secondary school: gencral secondary 
school leading to university entrance 
but including a number of non- 
academic courses. 


special school: school providing pre- 
primary, primary and secondary edu- 
cation for handicapped children. 


INSTITUTIONS AT POST-SECONDARY LEVEL 


A. Universities (all faculties). 
B. Teacher training colleges, 


C, Establishments of further education: 
institutions offering part-time and 
full-time courses mainly vocational 
in nature. 

D. Central institutions: colleges offering 
full-time and part-time courses serving 
national or regional needs in techno- 
logy, industry, etc. 


Education (Scotland) Act, 1918, provision is made for the 
continuance of their respective forms of religious observance 
and instruction. Parents of children at any public or grant- 
aided school have the right, if they so desire, to withdraw 
their children from religious observance and instruction 
without prejudice to their secular instruction. 

Primary schools range in size from one or two pupils to 
over 1,000. The smaller schools naturally tend to be located 
in small villages or in sparsely populated rural districts. 
In such schools each class may be composed of pupils at 
two or more stages of education. By the use of modern 
methods of group teaching this need not be a disadvantage, 
particularly as the sizes of classes tend to be smaller than 
in larger schools. One-sixth of all primary schools in Scot- 
land are one-teacher schools, and slightly less than one- 
sixth are two-teacher schools. The vital place of the school 
in the social and economic life of the countryside is fully 
recognized, and the discontinuance of a small rural school 
is sanctioned only where circumstances have rendered such 
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a step unavoidable. The education given in rural schools 
does not differ fundamentally from that given in urban 
schools, but is adapted to rural and local conditions. 

In the larger schools, i.e. where the roll exceeds about 
150-200 pupils, one or more classes are formed at each 
yearly stage, each under the charge of a class teacher. A 
school with one class at each stage is known as a one-stream 
school; one with two classes at each stage as a two-stream 
school. The Department consider that the greatest number 
of pupils who can be effectively organized in one primary 
school or department is about 650, the equivalent of a two- 
stream school with two classes of retarded pupils. Accord- 
ingly no new primary schools for more than that number 
of pupils are being built, and the Department hope that, 
as circumstances permit, existing larger schools will be 
reduced in size. 

Provision for retarded pupils, ie. those who for one 
reason or another have temporarily fallen behind in their 
education, is—so far as staffing and accommodation per- 
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mit—made in separate classes in primary schools. Accom- 
modation for one or two such classes is provided in all new 
one- and two-stream schools. These children are not 
mentally handicapped, and the purpose of educating them 
in a separate class is to enable them to rejoin the main 
stream of education as quickly as possible. Children with 
mental or physical handicaps who require to be taught by 
special methods attend separate special schools or classes. 
(See section on ‘Special schools for handicapped children’, 
below. 

ca ta (Scotland) Code prescribes the maximum 
sizes of various types of classes. No primary class may 
exceed 45 pupils, and this number is further restricted in 
the following cases: to 25 in a class for retarded pupils; to 
95 in a one-teacher school; to 30 in a two-teacher school; 
and to 35 in a three- or four-teacher school. Further 
restrictions are also made in the sizes of classes for the 
various categories of handicapped pupils. In exceptional 
circumstances HM Inspector is authorized to allow classes 
to exceed these maxima. This authority has had to be used 
to a considerable extent in recent years because of local 
shortages of staff or of accommodation. In 1955 about 9 per 
cent of primary classes were larger than the prescribed 
maxima. 

The school year begins about the end of August and 
finishes about the end of June. The holidays at Christmas 
and Easter each last for about two weeks and the summer 
holidays for about seven weeks. The actual dates of the 
school holidays are fixed by each education authority. The 
normal number of teaching days in a year is 200. The 
school day generally starts at 9 a.m. and finishes at 4 p.m., 
with an hour for lunch and with short mid-morning and 
mid-afternoon play periods. For infants the day is often 
shorter, in some schools finishing at 1 p.m. 


Curriculum and methods. There is no centrally imposed 
curriculum or syllabus of instruction in primary schools. 
The Schools (Scotland) Code, which applies to public and 
voluntary grant-aided schools, prescribes however the 
broad general lines which courses should follow. It requires 
that pupils shall be given instruction in reading, writing 
and arithmetic; in the use and understanding of spoken 
and written English; in music; in art and handwork; in 
nature study; in physical training; and, from such stage 
as is appropriate, in history, geography, written compo- 
sition and, in the case of girls, needlework. The actual 
framing of detailed courses is left to the school authorities. 
In this way the courses of instruction are adapted to the 
needs of different localities, and freedom is left for experi- 
mental work. In many areas model schemes of work have 
been drawn up by panels of teachers; but the responsibility 
for the schemes in each school remains with the education 
authority in consultation with the head teacher. Schemes 
of work showing the scope of the work in each subject 
must be approved by HM Inspector in charge of the district 
in which the school is situated. 

„Curricula and teaching methods in primary schools are 
discussed very fully in the department's handbook The 
Primary School in Scotland, written by a panel of HM 
Inspectors, and in subsequent publications of the depart- 
ment. 

For children between the ages of 5 and 7 years (Classes 


PI and PIT) emphasis is laid on providing the right environ- 
ment for the healthy growth of mind and body; in this 
respect the aims and activities are closely akin to those of 
the nursery school. The elements of reading, writing and 
number are learned during this stage, but formal work takes 
second place, and the importance of music, drawing, hand- 
work, nature study, dramatization and speech training 
is stressed. Individual and group methods of instruction 
are encouraged, although the class remains a convenient 
unit for collective activities such as games, singing and 
dancing. 

In subsequent stages (Classes PIII to PVII) the pro- 
motion of physical, intellectual and moral growth continues 
to be the chief aim. In the field of formal instruction, 
emphasis falls on the acquisition of a good command of the 
mother tongue, both in speech and in writing, on the 
cultivation of reading as a source of information and pleas- 
ure, and on theready and accurate performance of oper- 
ations in arithmetic. Art, music and handicrafts are taught 
in order to cultivate the aesthetic sensibility and to develop 
manual skill; and in such subjects as nature study, history 
and geography the aim is to enrich the children’s experience 
and lead to the formation of desirable interests. In these 
classes also, individual and group methods of instruction 
are encouraged, as well as special provision for dealing with 
backward and/or retarded children. 

Suggested weekly time allowances in secular subjects for 
the various stages of the primary school are given in The 
Primary School in Scotland. That for Class PI (age about 
8) is reproduced below. The times given are only suggested 
approximations, and the subjects should not be regarded 
as rigidly differentiated. 

The curriculum in a rural primary school does not differ 
fundamentally from that in an urban school. Where, how- 
ever, the school is small and children at several stages of 
education have to be taught in one class, teaching methods 
have to be adapted accordingly. Stress is then laid on 
individual and group teaching. The particular problems of 
curriculum and teaching method in small rural schools are 
discussed very fully in The Primary School in Scotland. 


LLL аа Eee 
hrs. mins, 
Spoken English speech training, recitation, “ear 
grammar’, listening to good English Qu S 2 00 
Reading '—reading and interpretation 2 30 
Study reading бу la oh ot tt 1 00 
Composition—a wide variety of language exercises, 
oral and written, but not including formal written 
composition . avri roba hip; fus nd 1 30 
History 0 
(RA PEA uera мара 0 45 
Nature study ^ экей теде үн E 7 rth 
Arithmetic* . “Баке л ro p 
Handyriti шей: 
Art}, Id needlework Ё " 
Masie Зеро M IUS eon 
Health education 
2230 


dame odo e AAA re 


. Pupils who are backward in reading will receive extra tuition during 
^ the periods set aside for study reading and written language exercises. 
2. Subjects to which more time might profitably be given if extra time is 


available. 
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Both sexes share the same curriculum in the primary 
school, except that from about Class IV girls are taught 
needlework and boys handwork. 8 

Pupils of all religious denominations receive the same 
type of secular instruction. Religious instruction is given 
in all primary schools. In the case of former voluntary 
denominational schools which were transferred to Edu- 
cation Authorities under the Education (Scotland) Act, 
1918, and other public schools which authorities have 
decided should be treated in the same way, the religious 
instruction is supervised by the denominational body in 
whose interest the school is conducted. In other schools 
religious instruction is given according to a syllabus agreed 
by a Joint Committee on Religious Education represen- 
tative of the Scottish Churches, the Educational Institute 
of Scotland, and the Association of Directors of Education. 
In all schools the parent has the right to withhold his child 
from any religious instruction or observance without pre- 
judice to his secular education. The Secretary of State has 
no power to inspect religious instruction or influence its 
character in any way. 

The Education (Scotland) Act, 1946, requires that pro- 
vision must be made for the teaching of Gaelic in Gaelic- 
speaking areas of Scotland. In schools in these areas Gaelic 
is a subject and, along with English, a medium of instruction. 


Examination system. Promotion in public primary schools 
is normally automatic from one yearly stage to the next, 
and takes place at the beginning of the school year. There 
are no formal examination ‘hurdles’ in the primary school, 
but oral and written tests are given periodically in most 
schools. 

All pupils make the transfer from primary to secondary 
education at about the age of 12. The task of assigning 
them to the type of secondary course for which they are 
best fitted is delegated by each education authority to a 
promotion board, which is predominantly composed of 
practising teachers and which acts in accordance with a 
scheme previously approved by the Department. There 
is no uniform scheme of promotion for the country as a 
whole, but each approved scheme usually includes such 
elements as (a) intelligence tests (usually two, taken at 
intervals of at least six months towards the end of the 
pupils’ primary schooling) ; (b) objective tests of attainment 
in English and arithmetic; and (c) the teachers’ estimates 
of the pupils’ ability (based on class records). Different 
areas, however, vary in the relative emphasis which they 
m on the different tests. In making a final decision the 

oard take into account the parents’ wishes and any 
circumstances which may have had an adverse effect on 
the pupil's performance in tests. If a parent is aggrieved 
by the board's decision he may appeal to the Secretary of 
State, whose decision is final. No pupil is normally retained 
in a primary school or department after the age of 124 
years. Unless a pupil is clearly incapable of benefiting from 
the five- or six-year senior secondary course leading to 
the Scottish Leaving Certificate and university entrance 
examinations he is given every encouragement to take such 
a course; otherwise he passes into a junior secondary course 
of three or four year duration, or, if he is of very low 
ability, into a modified secondary course lasting three years. 
Senior secondary courses on the one hand, and junior 
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secondary and modified courses on the other, are some- 
times provided in separate schools, but the comprehensive 
type of secondary school in which a full range of secondary 
courses is provided is common in many areas of Scotland, 
Entry to the various types of secondary courses is in no 
way limited by accommodation difficulties. 

The practices described above do not necessarily apply 
to voluntary grant-aided or to independent schools, which 
are left free to make their own arrangements. Many of these 
schools, however, arrange for pupils completing the primary 
stage to take the same intelligence and attainments tests 
as are given to pupils in public schools. Some independent 
schools base their practices on the English rather than the 
Scottish educational system. 

The Schools (Scotland) Code requires that a progress 
record should be kept for every pupil in attendance at a 
public or grant-aided school. Entries on the record card 
show, in respect of the primary stage of education, the 
schools attended; the standard of proficiency attained in 
the various subjects, assessed at the end of the school year; 
the results of any intelligence or other objective tests; and 
any relevant medical or other information about the pupil. 
The card is kept by the school authorities, and when the 
pupil changes school it is sent on to the new school. It is 
preserved for five years after the pupil finally leaves school. 
This statutory requirement does not apply to independent 
schools. 


Teaching staff. Teachers in public or grant-aided primary 
schools must normally possess the status of a qualified 
teacher. The post of infant mistress must be held by a 
teacher holding the special additional qualification for that 
post; such a post must be created in any school in which 
there are three or more infant classes. A special qualification 
is also required for the post of head teacher of a nursery 
school or of a nursery class attached to an infant or primary 
school. No additional qualification is required for the post 
of head teacher of a primary school or department. 3 

The responsibility for the appointment of all teachers in 
public schools rests with the education authorities (town 
councils of 4 cities and county councils of 31 counties or 
joint counties). Appointment of teachers in private and 
grant-aided schools is made by the proprietors or body of 
managers. 

The certificate for primary school work is the Teacher's 
General Certificate awarded to persons who have completed 
a teacher training course under conditions set out in the 
Department's training regulations. 

Training courses are provided for prospective teachers 
of primary school subjects (as also for teachers in secondary 
schools) at four training centres for both men and women 
students and two training colleges for Roman Catholic 
women. The entrance requirements are: (a) for admission 
to the one-year post-graduate course (which can be taken 
by both men and women), a university degree; or (b) for 
admission to the three-year non-graduate course (for women 
only), a minimum of two passes on the higher grade and 
three on the lower grade at the Scottish leaving certificate 
examination. ó 

The training colleges and education authorities provide 
for serving teachers a wide variety of vacation and sessional 
courses, including courses in infant methods, the teaching 
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of primary school subjects, mental testing, child guidance, 

health education in schools and the teaching of religious 

subjects. 

The Teachers’ Salaries (Scotland) Regulations prescribe 
a national standard of remuneration. 

The main categories of teacher in primary schools are 
as follows: Head Teacher—the man or woman teacher in 
charge of the school; Deputy Head Teacher—the teacher 
in charge of the school in the absence of the head teacher; 
Infant Mistress—the woman teacher in charge of the infant 
classes (age 5-7); Assistant Teacher. 

The salary ranges (at November 1956) for these categories 
of teachers are: men (men teachers of primary school 
subjects in Scotland must be graduates), £575-£985; women 
(graduates), £525—£860; women (non-graduates 4-year 
trained), £500-£810; men (non-graduates 3-year trained), 
£470-£780. 

Equal pay for men and women teachers with equivalent 
qualifications is being introduced in seven annual instal- 
ments beginning in 1955, and will be in full operation in 
1961. 

In addition to the basic element of salary, payments are 
made to teachers in posts of special responsibility as 
follows: 

Head Teacher: the responsibility payment ranges from £90 
to £440 depending on the average number of pupils on 
the roll of the school. 

Deputy Head Teacher: 25 per cent of above responsibility 
payment. 

Infant Mistress: 30 per cent of above responsibility pay- 
ment. 

Salary increases are automatic provided the teacher is 

performing his duties to the satisfaction of the Education 

Authority. The scales are uniform for the whole country, 

except that extra payments ranging from £50 to £140 are 

m to teachers in remote schools or schools in certain 

islands. 


Welfare services 


Clothing. Education authorities are required to provide with 
suitable and sufficient clothing any pupil who would other- 
wise be prevented from taking full advantage of the edu- 
cation provided. The cost is recoverable from the parent 
unless the authority are satisfied that he cannot pay 
without financial hardship. 


Transport, board and lodging. Education authorities are 
required to make such arrangements as they consider 
necessary for the conveyance of children to and from the 
school they are attending. They must provide free transport. 
where the child resides more than three miles from school 
(two miles in the case of children under eight). Where daily 
travelling is impracticable, free board and lodging or a 
lodging allowance is given to enable the child to attend 
school. 


School meals and milk. Before the Education (Scotland) 
Act, 1945, came into force, education authorities in Scot- 
land had the power to provide meals to children in attend- 
ance at schools under their management, but this Act laid 
a duty on the authorities to provide meals for all their 


pupils. It also allowed authorities to provide such meals 
to pupils in other schools in their area by agreement with 
the managers of those schools. The School Meals Service 
grew rapidly during World War II and has continued to 
expand so that now all but the most isolated schools under 
the management of education authorities have provision 
for the midday meal, and nearly 40 per cent of the children 
in attendance at education authorities’ schools in Scotland 
eat this meal at school. The school meal is planned to secure 
variety and a nutritious and balanced dietary appropriate 

to the age of the pupils and suitable as the main meal of 
the day. The cost of the meal to the parent roughly covers 

the cost of the food and the charge at present is 10d. This 

charge may be reduced for children of the same household 

and can be wholly or partially remitted because of financial 

need. Subject to certain safeguards the remaining costs of 

the service—staff wages, heating, lighting, etc.—are re- 

imbursed to authorities by the Secretary of State. 

One third of a pint of milk is supplied free to all school 
children whether in schools under the management of 
education authorities or in private schools, The milk is 
pasteurized or tuberculin tested. 


School health service. The fundamental importance of physi- 
cal health is widely recognized, and it has been the aim for 
over 50 years to make the most of the school years as a 
great opportunity for building the health of the nation. It 
is the duty of education authorities to provide for the 
medical examination, inspection and supervision of children 
in schools under their management and to ensure that 
comprehensive facilities for free medical treatment are 
available. The managers of schools not under the manage- 
ment of education authorities are required to make arrange- 
ments—either independently or through the agency of 
education authorities—for securing that the pupils are 
medically inspected and supervised. 

In all areas the routine medical inspection of school 
children is carried out at certain stages of school life. Where 
a child is found to be suffering from any defect, notification 
is sent to the parents, who may then either have the child 
treated privately by the family doctor or take advantage 
of the services available under the education authority's 
school health service which has been closely co-ordinated 
with the National Health Service since its inception. 

The school health service is also concerned with the 
psychological development of children, and an increasing 
number of child guidance clinics and psychology clinics have 
been established to which are referred cases of abnormal 
behaviour and special scholastic disability. The child guid- 
ance clinics treat children of every grade of intelligence 
except mentally handicapped. Their purpose is to give 
advice about children who possess some problem or defect 
in behaviour or school progress which is not yielding to the 
ordinary methods of the home or the school. 


Special schools for handicapped children, Education author- 
iti ired to ascertain which children, because of a 
o oe, end ib need special educational 


physical or mental handicap, | ; 
treatment, and to provide it for them. Thevarious categories 
of handicapped pupils and the special educational arrange- 
ments appropriate for each handicap have been defined 


under nine heads, consisting of deaf pupils, partially deaf 
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pupils, blind pupils, partially blind pupils, mentally handi- 
capped pupils, epileptic pupils, pupils suffering from speech 
defect, maladjusted pupils and physically handicapped 
pupils. Children receiving special educational treatment 
remain of compulsory school age until they are 16. In other 
respects the powers and duties of education authorities 
apply to handicapped children in the same way as to normal 
children. Over 9,000 children attend special classes attached 
to ordinary schools or attend special day schools or are 
receiving instruction in hospital. The number is constantly 


increasing. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The main problems at present engaging the attention of 
education authorities are shortages in qualified staff and 
in school accommodation. The raising of the upper age 
limit of compulsory education to 15 in 1947; the post-war 
increase in the birth rate; and the great post-war move- 
ments of population to new housing estates on the outskirts 
of towns have thrown an immense strain on education 
authorities’ building resources. The same factors have been 
largely responsible for an increase in the demand for 
ified teachers, which training colleges have had great 
ifficulty in meeting because of the competition from other 
fields of employment for intelligent and highly educated 
young men and women. This problem is likely to prove 
more intractable than the problem of school accommodation, 
which as regards primary schools has already been over- 
come to a considerable extent. 

As has been mentioned above in the section on pre- 
primary education, education authorities have been pre- 
vented by the general shortage of accommodation and 
s pits staff from adequately fulfilling their statutory 

uty in the provision of nursery schools. No appreciable 
improvement in the position is yet in sight. 
or some years past four broad trends have shown 
themselves in the development of primary education in 
Scotland. The first of these has been a general lightening 
of the curriculum: very considerable progress has been 
made in the discarding of content which has proved to 
have little relevance to the needs and interests of the pupils. 
Processes and skills which are unlikely to be used are no 
longer taught, and the demand for mere memory-work has 
been substantially reduced. The positive aspects of these 
changes has been a growing insistence that the treatment 
of English, arithmetic, and other subjects should be func- 
tional in character. 
The second general trend has been in the direction of 


greater attention to art and handwork, music, and physica] 
education. The total allocation of time to these subjects 
has been somewhat increased and the benefit of expert 
advice and encouragement has been made more freely 
available than ever before to the primary schools. Much 
of the good work achieved must be put to the credit of 
county organizers or supervisors. Experience with the 
so-called recreational subjects has strengthened the case 
forfreer methods throughout the curriculum. Inde pendently, 
however, a good deal of interest has arisen in project work 
involving the basic subjects, and though much remains to 
be done, the idea of integration, by this and other means, 
has gained some ground. 

The third and perhaps the most important line of advance 
has been in respect of provision for the varying abilities of 
the pupils. This problem was thrown into relief by a major 
change of policy completed after the second world war, 
namely the transfer of the pupils from primary to secondar 
schools at about the age of 12 years. Formerly, a child who 
was unable to keep up with his fellows repeated any primary 
stage as often as his headmaster or teacher thought ad- 
visable, with the result that sometimes a very weak pupil 
reached the statutory leaving age when still in a compara- 
tively low primary class. The new arrangement, however, 
made it necessary, as never before, to attempt to combat 
retardation. Unhappily, the present shortages of staff and 
accommodation have checked the growth of adjustment 
work and other special treatment for dull pupils, and for 
those retarded, for example, by illness. On the other hand, 
progress has been made with group methods of instruction. 
Many difficulties stand in the way of any wider adoption 
of these methods, which up till now have been used mainly 
to benefit the less able pupil. It seems likely, however, that 
they will eventually become generally established, to the 
advantage of the able as well as the weaker pupil. 

The challenge to education of pupils who suffer from 
definite handicaps, mental or physical, has been increasingly 
faced, and a number of reports, each dealing with one 
specific handicap (blindness, deafness, etc.) have been 
issued. These reports have aimed at better ascertainment 
of the needs of the various categories of handicapped pupils, 
and have foreshadowed improvements in educational pro- 
vision for them. 

The remaining trend which calls for mention is the growth 
of interest in the problems of primary education, shown by 
an unprecedented amount of discussion, both in print and 
by means of conferences. Awareness of a need to experiment 
with content and with methods has become widespread, 
and the hope is that, with an increasing exchange of ideas 
and experiences, the most successful practices may become 
generally accepted and established. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Scotland. Education Department. Great Britain. 
University Grants Committee. Returns to Unesco question- 


naires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
it is estimated that total enrolment in educational insti- 
tutions of all levels amounted to about 870,000 students, 
This represented about 17 per cent of the total population. 

Of this school-going population, 69 per cent were pupils 
in primary and nursery schools; 26 per cent in secondary 
schools; an estimated 2 per cent in higher educational 
institutions (including teacher training colleges); 2 per cent 
in special schools for handicapped, retarded, ete. children; 
and more than 1 per cent in institutions for further edu- 
cation. The proportion of female students was 50 per cent 
in nursery schools; 49 per cent in primary schools; 49 per 
cent in secondary schools; 81 per cent in higher teacher 
training colleges; 27 per cent (in 1953) in institutions of 
university level; and 43 per cent in institutions for further 
education. The full-time teaching staff in primary schools 
numbered approximately 18,000 of whom 84 per cent were 
women; in secondary schools there, were over 13,000 of 
whom 43 per cent were women; in institutions for further 
education over 1,000 of whom 20 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, total enrolment increased innursery 
schools by 3 per cent; in primary schools by 10 per cent; 
in institutions for further education by 7 per cent. Other 
levels showed a decrease in enrolment. In secondary schools 
the decrease was 2.5 per cent; in teacher training colleges, 
7 per cent; in higher general and technical institutions (1953 
figures), 13 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives data for public and 
other grant-aided primary schools from 1930 to 1954. The 
primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating average 
enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
declined from 74 to 69 but rose to 73, in the last period. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio remained around 33 from 
1947 onwards. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 4 gives age and grade 
distribution of pupils enrolled in public and grant-aided 


primary schools for 1955. There was a small proportion of 
over-age pupils in each grade, ranging from 0.7 per cent in 
Grade 1 to 3.0 per cent in Grade 5 with a drop to 0.5 per 
cent in Grade 7. Of the total number of pupils, 2 per cent 
were two years or more above normal age for their grades. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1953/54 (fiscal year begins: Central Govern- 
ment 1 April, Local Government 16 May) amounted to 
54.8 million pounds sterling, being about £10.7 per in- 
habitant. Excluding capital expenditure of £5.4 million, 
the current expenditure was distributed roughly as follows: 
65 per cent for pre-primary, primary, secondary, vocational 
and special education; 1.5 per cent for teacher training; 
6.5 per cent for higher education; 4 per cent for adult 
education; and the remaining 23 per cent included central 
administration, subsidies to private education and other 
current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 
(in thousand pounds sterling) 


Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure . . - + + + 54 800 
А. Current expenditure. . + 149 400 

Central administration pe ele 1500 

Pre-primary, primary, secondary an 

vocational education... + 232 200 

Teacher training + ИГИ OM 700 

Higher education. Ale We 3200 

Adult education iar ШУК fee Na . 2000 

Subsidies to private education . +. 100 

Other current expenditure Ў *9 700 
B. Capital expenditure К he: 45 400 
ms 


1. Comprising: Central Government, £34,200 (Ministry of Education, 
£32,200; other Ministries, £2,000); local authorities, £15,200. 

2. Includes also expenditure for special education. d 

3. Includes expenditure on school meals, milk, health services, expendi- 
ture for capital purposes, and miscellaneous. 

4. Capital expenditure of education authorities met from loans. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Number of 
Level of education and type of institution institutions Total Female "Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools and classes 2283 
"Total. Е. нире Е . | 1954/55 15 ns "n 450 2213 
» д i | 1953/54 d 120 120 4323 2108 
ч Š : a 4 14 14 4303 2142 
x ° У 1 | 1950/51 69 114 14 4412 2184 


Note. Figures refer to public and other grant-aided schools. Independent private schools 


had a total enrolment of 21,069 (F. 10,714) in 1954/55. 
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N of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Tani zd Im 
Pri 
Bun pu кел 1954/55 2237 17859 14 930 1594696 290604 
TS 1953/54 2213 17 902 14 987 1587 151 287 228 
ye cae 1952/53 2147 17 880 14 919 1577 460 283 186 
P AS 1951/52 2161 17572 14 615 1558 248 273 501 
y ‘ 1950/51 2103 17 235 14 441 1542 514 265 963 
Secondary 
pen ° 1954/55 809 13261 5641 227077 112255 
E š 1953/54 817 13153 5584 224 768 112 248 
к A 3 р 1952/53 871 12912 5504 231219 117 265 
Hn z р 1951/52 869 12 843 5 633 236 242 117 250 
3 д 1950/51 909 12 643 5 647 232 897 115 582 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges 
Tia Y vea e (do a M 1954/55 7 239 131 3496 2816 
ARE RUS DIR КЕЈ 1953/54 1 234 128 3441 2103 
п) Š dor fants 2 1952/53 7 234 129 3434 2.566 
ie c 1951/52 1 234 127 3 633 2633 
СЯБ 5 F 1950/51 1 240 131 3777 2 826 
General and technical 
Universities . Em 1954/55. 4 “4. тү M. wel 
Royal Techni eal College, Glasgow 1954/55 1 201 z 1375 116 
Total . 1954/55 5 Wa c ey E: 
" 1953/54 5 11 761 + *13 998 23744 
* : 1952/53 5 ^1 688 114218 23763 
> 1951/52 5 11650 "15 011 13 862 
* | М 1950/51 5 11570 316 001 »3 991 
Special 
E proved schools . n* cape on 1954/55 24 Я "- 1330 140 
EAM and classes for handicapped pupils. bed 1954/55 88 aum dum 10 117 4483 
eum for backward and retarded children No РТ 1954/55 . pier «og 3315 1306 
Education elsewhere than in aL ` quse 1954/55 . ies ae 1755 793 
Total. . . iras omis D eye ва 1954/55 12 759 602 16 517 6722 
TE pals ate» si^, iet 2 1953/54 106 198 623 16 820 6712 
St acc Orden еер Tole wel gen ibe 1952/53 106 768 610 17 542 7015 
” A 1951/52 117 138 589 17 267 6 897 
i d ee ЕЗ E 1950/51 115 748 603 17361 7011 
Further education 
Central institutions — . , 1954/55 16 *646 4152 6071 2 636 
Further education centres. 1954/55 1138 *602 *101 4 623 1932 
Total JS 1954/55 +1154 «1 248 4253 *10 694 *4 568 
» > 1953/54 *1147 41213 4258 +11 152 4914 
о E О эг л 1952/53 *1191 *10 888 14749 
» 1951/52 11275 #10 499 


” 


1950/51 *1 308 


1, Not including enrolment in classes for backward children. 
2. Full-time staff. 
3; Falt. en students. There were 3,619 part-time students (F. 74) in 
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t Full-time staff. Not including teachers in agricultural courses. 


5. Including evening centres. 
6. Full-time students, There were 226,414 part-time students 


in 1954/55. 


(F. 110,153) 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND OTHER GRANT-AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS? 


Pupils* Estimated Z. 
fae School - Arges, | ald population | шуын 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) a ratio 
1930 2.924 19 455 662 115 pr 
1931 2 d » 3⁄8 664 834 N 
1932 658 362 BS 
1933 2 909 19 402 647 646 232 Gi p ike 
1934 2 898 19 428 633 105 Еда 
1935 2 900 19 461 621 843 
1937 2 895 19594 600 682 
1937 4 600 682 603 6 
1938 2 890 19 463 589 147 Уу de 
1939 1795 10 886 592 757 
1940 1793 10397 581 372 
1941 1807 10511 582 564 Bn 
1942 2143 11272 516 115 E: 518 841 69 
1943 2 135 11 266 515 141 did 
1944 2124 E. 513 580 ЗР 
1945 2102 565 426 lx 
1946 2020 m 555 125 Ris 
1941 1981 16 856 551 660 33 555 805 69 
1948 2 086 17 070 551 646 32 
1949 2.084 17 339 552 077 32 
1950 2103 17235 542 514 31 
1951 2161 17572 558 248 32 
1952 2147 17 880 577 460 32 572 788 78 
1953 2213 17902 587 151 33 
1954 2237 11859 594 696 33 


1. In 1954 enrolment in independent private schools was 21,069. 


2. Previous to 1947, excluding teachers in primary departments of 


secondary schools. 


3. Including pupils in prim: 


1930-49 pupils in ‘side schools’ 


1949), 


ary departments of secondary schools. From 


are also included (of which 312 in 


4, AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND GRANT-AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955* 


Pupils by grade 


Age Total 
2 3 4 5 6 7 

mẹ = — 3813 

5 3 488 10 = — — — 74 157 

6 67 508 3401 26 2 — — 88 933 

1 21959 10410 4585 30 — = 97 590 

8 818 21897 60800 4528 34 = 88 116 

9 16 1097 17830 47913 3753 42 10 123 

10 13 116 1760 21155 50222 4057 11321 

11 4 23 203 203 21150 49789 13212 

12 2 12 28 187 1752 18417 20 399 

13 2 2 2 20 59 340 426 

Total . 93870 96968 85234 1588 76970 72 645 594 696 
Median age 6.6 7.6 8.6 9.7 10.7 11.6 y 
Normal age for grade (6) (1) (8) (9) (10) (11) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or more above 19 Ag: 23 30 24 05 2 


normal age . 


1. Enrolment as at 15 January 1955, distributed by year of birth; 


born in 1948 as 6, etc. 


for this table all children born in 1949 are shown as being 5 years old, those 
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NORTHERN IRELAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,394,000. 

Total area: 5,459 square miles; 14,139 square kilometres. 

Population density: 255 per square mile; 99 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census): 17.6; (1955 estimate): 18.7. 


The system of primary education in Northern Ireland cor- 
responds generally to the system which operates in England 
and Wales. An important distinguishing feature of the 
Northern Ireland system, deriving from the traditions of 
Irish education, is that more than half of the primary 
schools are controlled by voluntary managers. Furthermore, 
the progress towards the provision of secondary education 
for all children has not been so marked as in other parts 
of the United Kingdom mainly because the principle of the 
break between primary and secondary education, at the 
age of about 11 years, was not established until 1948 when 
the Education Act (N.I.), 1947, came into force. In conse- 
quence, the majority of the primary schools continue to 
cater for children under school-leaving age who have not 
transferred to secondary schools, and it will be some years 
before complete reorganization of these primary schools is 
achieved. At the present time the school-leaving age is 
14 years but it is proposed to raise this limit to 15 as from 
1 April 1957. 


Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Prepared by the Ministry of Education, Belfast, in December 
1956. 


The course of training for primary school teachers is of 
three years’ duration. 

The articulation diagram on page 1059 shows the various 
types of schools in the Northern Ireland educational 
system. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Northern Ireland. Ministry of Education. Returns 
to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
- enrolment in educational institutions of all levels totalled 
more than 288,000 students (not including some 2,600 adults 
attending courses of the Joint Committee for Adult Edu- 
cation). This represented about 21 per cent of the total 


pupils in primary and nursery schools; 15 per cent in 
general secondary and vocational schools; 1 per cent in 
institutions of higher level (including teacher training 
colleges); 11 per cent in centres of technical instruction 
(institutions for further education); and there were about 
1,000 pupils in special schools for handicapped children. 
The proportion of female students was 45 per cent In 
nursery schools; 49 per cent in primary schools; 49 per cent 


population. Of the school-going population 73 per cent were 


in general secondary schools; 42 per cent in vocational 


p A oe IS DI VW OR АРЫ A U JJ Lu: 


grammar school: general secondary school. 

independent school: private school provid- 
ing pre-primary and/or primary and/or 
general secondary education. 

nursery school: pre-primary school. 

preparatory department of grammar school: 
primary classes attached to a general 
secondary school. 

secondary intermediate school: lower general 
Medar school with pre-vocational 

jas, 
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GLOSSARY 


special school: school providing primary 
and secondary education for mentally 
or physically handicapped children. 

technical intermediate school: vocational 
secondary school, 

training school: school providing primary 
and secondary education for delin- 
quent or vagrant children. 


INSTITUTIONS AT POST-SECONDARY LEVEL 


A. Adult education centres. 1 

В. Establishments of further education: 
institutions offering full-time an 
part-time courses, mainly vocational 
in nature. 

. Agricultural colleges. 

. Universities (all faculties). 

. Teacher training colleges. 
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Secondary intermediate school 
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schools; 64 per cent in higher teacher training colleges; 
27 per cent in university colleges; and 50 per cent in 
institutions for further education. 

The full-time teaching staff in primary schools numbered 
some 6,400 of whom 70 per cent were women; of the 1,800 
teachers in general secondary schools, 46 per cent were 
women; and of the 630 teachers in vocational and further 
education schools, 35 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment increased in primary and 
pre-primary schools by 8 per cent; in general secondary 


Expenditure on education. In 1953/54 (fiscal year begins 
1 April), public expenditure for education, excluding capital 
expenditure (exact figures for which are not known) 
amounted to 10.9 million pounds sterling, being about 
£1.9 per inhabitant. Of this sum, 53 per cent was spent 
for pre-primary and primary education; 27 per cent for 
secondary and vocational education; 3 per cent for teacher 
training; 3 per cent for higher education (including post- 
school education); and 14 per cent for central adminis. 
tration, special education, and other current expenses, 


schools by 21 per cent; in vocational schools by 33 per cent; (See Table 1.) 


in teacher training colleges by 70 per cent; in institutions 
for further education by 20 per cent. In the university 


colleges there was a decrease of 7 per cent. (See Table 2.) 
1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 


(in thousand pounds sterling) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives data concerning 
public and private primary schools from 1930 to 1954. It 
may be noted that enrolment between 1934 and 1941 
gradually declined. From 1942 the trend was upward, 
excepting for a small decline in 1947 and 1948. 


By 1954, the number of pupils enrolled had almost ix 9 ^ 0 M a 
sated the peak enrolment а recorded їп 1932 and A. Current expenditure. . . . . 10 920 
1933. The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating ud PASE Pe 501 
average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 Secindiry ыгына опок р noe 
years old, declined from 89 to 81 and rose again to 83 in Teacher training . . . . . 307 
the last two periods. Since 1947 the primary school cur- Higher education . . . . . 1326 
riculum has provided for a 6-year course, but enrolment Spesial «шода ng me К 90 
ratio has remained high ¡ini because of the fact that A - .. oe 


few schools have transferred the higher primary courses B. Capital expenditure NM "me Сар 
(which consist of the final 3 years of the previous 9-year 
primary school course) to the secondary level. 

The average pupil-teacher ratio was as high as 45 in 1934 
but by 1954 it had dropped to 33. 


‚ Includes expenditure for post-primary education. 
. Includes expenditure on school meals, clothing to needy children, 
textbooks, medical services and scholarships. 


кю 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Hes dd uiii 
о Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools under local education authority . . . 1954/55 
Nursery schools under voluntary management. . . . nud 1а 29 29 { 212 } iN 
Total sen aor P SRM o Le me 1954/55 21 29 29 698 315 
» A a LAE 1953/54 23 29 29 130 323 
E 3 MI oec. 1952/53 23 28 28 681 32 
н i d AO S 1951/52 23 28 28 709 325 
5 doces s 1950/51 21 22 22 610 299 
Primary 
County schools Sie Ja S Sr O А QNSE CS 1954/55 5 
Voluntary schools . ET D Be CPC. ES 150 } 6 166 4260 tea 806 ] b 
Psspetstory departments at grammar schools . ‚ ‚| | 1954/55 Sia 220 188 5477 3247 
P ES Өл cO ase 1954/55 1657 6386 4448 208532 102499 
» : — fuo d 1953/54 1670 6 183 4 254 207 718 102 128 
ж EIE 1952/53 1616 6173 4271 203 739 99 908 
» A E 1951/52 1679 6 031 4 149 191 962 97 081 
» E. 1950/51 1684 5 925 4072 193 203 94 592 
1 il L 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of арале Students enrolled 
oe Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Intermediate county schools $ > . 4 $ Mes tad 1954/55 
Intermediate voluntary schools . . . . í t s e eae * 1406 1166 10 652 5 066 
County grammar schools . Geb. su essa vis сс S 1954/55. 16 
Voluntary grammar schools tage niter o qe. 1954/55 65 21397 1661 25 422 12 440 
Total DER e О 1954/55 104 11803 1 
Amo ye u. МИИ 1953/54 99 11704 1789 35095 16050 
йл ж A > ¿ s| ow ror Pe MARS 1952/53 93 11 607 1759 31713 15 818 
MONS ES umet - 1951/52 92 11 546 1742 31095 15 268 
deua EA 4 А bor BAY ЕЧ oes 1950/51 91 11482 1713 
T 29 870 14 732 
Vocational 
Technical intermediate schools 
Toul, 5. а n Y bere аас С 1954/55 30 aie 
Ое: . о а и БЕК 1953/54 30 X vs Hr E бз 
ee bce cee э td lene s: 1952/53 30 ‘ae 5 636 2519 
x do 2 ti i 1951/52 29 DIA 4 940 2176 
= E 1950/51 29 3 4518 1982 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training colleges 
Total. x . . e o oo n E ES 1954/55 2 1519 974 
mos >» +s d — d» э ОИ 1953/54 2 1426 924 
WB uoc. co Чы эч. TEE TM 1952/53 2 1251 801 
A Up opem ars ES a ны RENS 1951/52 2 1126 103 
a ЖӨ НИКА 1950/51 2 ... 891 559 
General and technical 
Queen’s University ooo а a SIS AA 1954/55 1 da 42 
Magee University College cu ъз, э A 1994/55 1 } +296 { š a7 “589 
Tota]. . + eet M EE 1954/55 2 2296 ... 42198 4589 
wo] ovo. IA HCM 1953/54 2 »261 . 42254 «612 
POO Ee 1952/53 2 2252 42 288 4569 
A ls e^ wo o 09 NN 1951/52 2 213 42 323 *604 
W v š LLL uere н ыз з. oon 1950/51 2 1214 б 42363 4563 
Special 
Schools for handicapped children (local authority) . .  - + 1954/55 8 748 
Schools for handicapped children pe management) . +. 1954/55 6 } 10 3 { 324 } m 
Total. eiis > ТОИ 1954/55 14 70 56 1072 498 
в 5 э ОСЕНИ RN 1953/54 13 67 52 1017 463 
$».o 9 Viande qs fest a 1952/53 13 61 47 931 432 
э * э» e э ж MIS. eov RSS ES 1951/52 13 53 44 116 380 
а W у у AI шыл з о 1950/51 13 51 42 mu 329 
Further education 
Centres of technical instruction 
Total . . 0. еу Si To asss 1954/55 154 1629 +221 $32 331 16 319 
# o uoa E a aa sassa, 1953/54 150 +616 E *30 518 *15 830 
amr rs Sha des ТЖК зо TET LO m 1952/53 144 1594 5212 *30 084 #15 361 
"aa 1951/52 126 +563 #205 «28111 «14 750 
^ rui Ык 1950/51 120 1526 +196 #27 024 413737 


5. Full-time teachers. There were, in addition, part-time teachers, who 
numbered 872 (F. 254) in 1954/55. s 

6. Total number of students. Enrolments were as follows (in 1954/55): 
2,281 full-time students (F. 1,367), 4,644 part-time day students 


. Full-time teachers; in addition there were part-time teachers. 

. Teachers in technical intermediate schools are included with those 
ш нер education centres. 

+ Including assistant lecturers and demonstrators. H 

` Full-time students only. There were, in addition, part-time students (Ë. 2,238) and 33,480 evening students (F. 15,945). 
who numbered 511 (F. 103) in 1954/55. 


ew poe 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
(INCLUDING PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS) 


Pupils Estimated 
Year Schools Hime 2 enrolment RN population cal: саа 
E de (thousands) (5-14 years old) iment 
Total Per cent female Total Per tea: (thousands) ratio 

1930 1941 4617 66 204 289 44 

1931 1920 4618 66 207 078 45 

1932 1 886 4 684 66 209 366 45 233 89 
1933 1864 4737 65 209 365 44 

1934 1838 4537 65 206 419 45 

1935 1825 4548 65 203 078 45 

1936 1800 4540 65 199 721 44 

1937 1779 4539 65 196 784 43 235 84 
1938 1752 14 363 165 194 286 wae 

1939 1742 5007 A. 194 352 39 

1940 1736 4957 Et 188 827 38 

1941 1734 4905 Suid 187 601 38 

1942 1729 4 862 ih 188 011 39 232 81 
1943 1723, 4 190 m 189 296 40 

1944 1731 4 165 69 189 713 40 

1945 1719 5 095 т 189 498 37 

1946 1707 5106 71 191 509 38 

1947 1700 5543 70 190 213 34 228 83 
1948 1691 5 879 10 188 477 32 

1949 1687 5833 69 190 968 33 

1950 1684 5925 68 193 203 33 

1951 1619 6037 69 197 962 33 

1952 203 739 33 243 83 
1953 207 718 34 

208 532 


1. Excludes teachers in the preparatory departments of grammar schools, 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 7,069,000. 

Total area: 487,640 square miles; 1,262,986 square kilometres. 
Population density: 14 per square mile; 6 per square kilometre. 
National income (1955 estimate): 309.1 million pounds. 

Official exchange rate: 1 Rhodesian pound = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,399,000. 
Total area: 150,333 square miles; 389,362 square kilometres. 
Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square kilometre. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,130,000. 
Total area: 288,130 square miles; 746,256 square kilometres. 
Population density: 7 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. 


The Federation was brought into existence on 1 August 
1953. It consists of the self-governing territory of Southern 
Rhodesia and the protectorates of Northern Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, all of which retain the constitutional status 
they had before federation. The Constitution vests responsi- 
bility for non-African education and higher education in 
the Federal Government; primary and secondary edu- 
cation of African children remain functions of the separate 
territorial governments. 


NON-AFRICAN EDUCATION 


HISTORICAL 
Southern Rhodesia 


In Southern Rhodesia the first steps in the establishment 
of schools were taken by the churches. In October 1892 
the first European school in the country was opened in 
Salisbury by the Dominican Sisters, and this was soon 
followed by other church schools. The first undenominational 
school was opened in Salisbury in 1898 by the Salisbury 
Public Undenominational School Committee. 

In 1899 the first Education Ordinance was promulgated. 
This established an Education Department which took over 
the supervision of government aid and in due course began 
to control some existing aided schools and to establish new 
government ones. In 1910 the first two grants were made 
by the Beit Trustees to enable two women teachers to be 
trained at Grahamstown. By this time the country was 
becoming more settled and new schools were being opened 
at the rate of 10 or 12 a year. 

In 1923 the establishment of responsible government saw 
a great increase in provisions for new schools and hostels. 
Commissions were appointed, one in 1929 and one in 1935, 


NYASALAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,540,000. 

Total area: 49,177 square miles; 127,368 square kilometres. 

Population density: 52 per square mile; 20 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate of African population, all ages (1945 census): 
93.5 per cent. 


Prepared in part by the Federal Government, Salisbury, and 
finally revised in February 1958. 


to inquire into the educational system of the Colony. In 
1938 the Education Act was promulgated. This tightened 
up the law with respect to the compulsory education of 

uropeans and introduced a certain amount of compulsory 
education for non-Europeans. 


Northern Rhodesia 


The British South Africa Company opened its first school 
for European children in 1912. From 1914 to 1919 the 
Education Department of Southern Rhodesia advised on 
education in Northern Rhodesia and conducted annual 
inspections. Formal ties then ceased, but the Department 
in Salisbury continued to manifest a sympathetic interest 
in European education in Northern Rhodesia. 

In 1925 an Education Department was created, and in 
1942 the European Education Ordinance came into force, 
providing for the compulsory education of all European 
children between the ages of 7 and 15 living not more than 
3 miles from a Government school. 


Nyasaland 


The early history of education in Nyasaland was necessarily 
concerned mainly with the development of education for 
Africans, and this remained the major part of the work of 
the Education Department. 

For many years children of mixed blood were educated 
in Mission schools, but 1947 saw the opening of the first 
government school for Eurafricans. Private Indian schools 
were maintained at various centres and managed by Indian 
school committees; salary grants for properly trained 
teachers were made by the Government. By 1953 there 
were, for European children, three full-range Government 


primary schools. 
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Federation 


In July 1954, after the Federation of the three territories, 
the Federal Government assumed responsibility for the 
education of non-African children and for the higher edu- 
cation of all students resident in the Federation. In so far 
as these responsibilities were concerned, the duties of the 
three Education Departments were taken over by the 
Federal Ministry of Education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Aims 


The education of persons other than Africans is at present 
dealt with under the laws of the three territories, as modified 
by orders made under the Territorial Laws Amendment 
Act, 1954. It has now become necessary to present a Bill 
for the consideration of Parliament. A draft of this Bill has 
been submitted for comment to advisory committees, school 
councils and parent-teacher associations. 

Policy, particularly with regard to compulsory education, 
was outlined in the Foreword to the Ministry’s Annual 
Report for 1954: 

Just as established schools acquire individuality, so it 
is to be expected that departments under the Ministry will 
retain or develop features distinguishing them from one 
another. For example, Southern Rhodesia adopted a three- 
term calendar more than twenty-five years ago and Nyasa- 
land has since followed its example, but Northern Rhodesia 
has retained a four-term year. Although the diversity gives 
rise to administrative difficulties, the Ministry does not 
propose to intervene. Again, the age of admission differs 
in the three territories, but unless economy requirements 
prevail there is no reason why Northern Rhodesia, for 

example, should be required to adopt the rule which 
operates in Southern Rhodesia. On the other hand when 
the expansion needs throughout the Federation have been 
met it may well happen that Southern Rhodesia will be 
able to lower its permissive entry age. 

"There are nevertheless directions in which uniformity 
will be necessary. For example, there is every reason why 
education should be made compulsory for all non-African 
children resident in the Federation. At present in Southern 
Rhodesia, education is compulsory for all European children 
and for Asian and coloured children who live within three 
miles of a government school; in Northern Rhodesia it is 
compulsory for all European children who live within three 
miles of a school or within a mile of a scheduled bus route; 
in Nyasaland school attendance is not compulsory.” 


Compulsory education 


The period of compulsory attendance extends from the 
beginning of the school term in which the child attains the 
age of 7 years to the end of the term in which he attains 
the age of 15. As transfer to the secondary school normally 
takes place at the age of 12+, this period covers part of the 
secondary as well as the primary stage. 

The principal legal provisions for compulsory education 
are embodied in the territorial legislation to which reference 
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has been made, and will be consolidated in the Federal Act. 
As education is free in both primary and secondary govern- 
ment schools there is in fact little difficulty in ensuring the 
operation of these provisions; in cases of difficulty a visit 
from an officer of the Social Welfare Department, in his 
capacity as school attendance officer, is usually sufficient 
to secure compliance. 

Exemption from these legal provisions may be granted 
by the Minister to any child of school age who is receiving 
adequate education otherwise than at school, who is 
ineducable, or who for reasons of health should not be 
required to attend school. 


Administrative pattern 


Under the Minister of Education, responsibility for the 
Federal Ministry rests upon the Secretary for Education, 
whose head office professional staff consists of the Deputy 
Secretary for Education, a Staffing Officer and an Education 
Officer. Detailed territorial administration is in the hands 
of a Regional Director in each territory. 


Finance 


All expenses of the Ministry of Education are borne by the 
Federal Government from general revenue and loan funds. 
Government expenditure covers the whole field of salaries 
of teaching and other staff, costs of school buildings, class- 
room equipment, textbooks and other school supplies. No 
tuition fees are payable by parents resident in the Feder- 
ation; boarding fees at nominal rates are levied, but board- 
ing grants are available in cases of necessity. 

Fees known as general purposes fees are paid by the 
parents of children attending government schools. These 
are paid into the school’s general purposes fund, and are 
used to provide for extra-curricular activities. The rates 
vary from school to school, but at the primary level the 
figure is rarely more than £2 per year. 

Private schools have received financial assistance from 
the Government in various forms. The main present pro- 
vision is for payments to schools conducted by religious 
bodies based on the number of pupils of that particular 
denomination in attendance at the school, the payments 
to be used for reductions in school fees. The whole question 
of assistance to private schools is at present under review. 


Supervision and control 


Supervision is in the hands of the Ministry’s Inspectorate, 
under the Federal Chief Inspector of Schools who reports 
to the Secretary for Education. The inspectorate establish- 
ment consists of the chief inspector, 2 senior inspectors 
(1 in Lusaka and 1 in Bulawayo) and 10 inspectors (7 in 
Southern Rhodesia and 3 in Northern Rhodesia). The 
regional director, Nyasaland, is also an inspectoral officer. 
Appointments to the inspectorate are made by the 
Minister on the recommendation of the Public Services 
Commission, which in turn is advised by the Secretary for 
Education after consultation with the chief inspector and 
other senior officers. Qualifications for appointment are an 
outstanding record as a teacher, a good academic record 
and the possession of the necessary personal qualities. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA): FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


Each inspector is responsible for an area which is wide- 
spread geographically and may include some thirty schools 
of all types. His functions are both inspectoral and advisory. 
In the course of informal, unannounced visits to schools he 
reports on the work of individual teachers (such reports are 
necessary when teachers are members of the Civil Service) 
and on aspects of the school work as a whole, and advises 
both head and teachers on methods and techniques. More 
formal assessment of every aspect of the school’s activities 
js made on regular full inspections, conducted by a team 
of inspectors, as a result of which a report is submitted to 
the Secretary for Education, and through him to the 


Minister. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools 


There are no government nursery schools. A number of 
such schools are conducted by private enterprise, but the 
Ministry limits its aid to such assistance as its inspectorate 
is able to offer. 


Primary schools 


A child may enter a government primary school at the 
beginning of the year during which he attains the age of 6. 
He then spends seven years before transfer to the secondary 
stage. A later entrant, at the compulsory age of 7 (which 
is also the lowest age at which he may be accepted as a 
boarder), usually omits one of these years, preferably at the 
kindergarten stage where his greater readiness for learning 
will to some extent compensate for his late start. 

Primary schools are not classified according to regions 
or districts served, and with very few exceptions all primary 
schools are co-educational. Separate schools are established 
for Asiatic and coloured pupils. Retarded children, who 
represent about 1 per cent of the school population, are 
educated in special classes in urban schools; for retarded 
children in rural areas a special boarding school has been 
established, and this provision will be increased. There is 
one school for physically handicapped children. 

Part of the primary system is the Correspondence School, 
with an enrolment of over 1,000 pupils who live in remote 
areas or who for any reason are unable to attend school. 

The seven stages of the primary course are designated 
as follows: Kindergarten 1 and 2, Standards 1 to 5. In the 
larger schools there may be three, sometimes even four, 
classes at each stage. Kindergarten classes may be in the 
same school under the same head (usually with a teacher 
designated as mistress-in-charge of the kindergarten) or in 
a separate school. The present tendency is to have a 
separate school under its own headmistress, but adjoining 
the primary school. 

No specific regulations fix the maximum size of classes; 
this is governed by the staffing situation, but the average 
number may be taken as between 30 and 40. A head with 
95 children in Standard 4, for example, would probably 
place 40 children in 4a, 35 in 4b, and 20 in 4c. 

There are a few small (one- or two-teacher) schools in 
tural areas, usually older schools. From an educational 


point of view, such schools, where one teacher has Kinder- 
m 1 and 2, and Standard 1 and another teacher has 

tandards 2 to 5, are not regarded as desirable; but in a 
period of rapid expansion, when boarding places are at a 
premium, it is unfortunately not possible to dispense with 
them. The existence of such schools in a few country 
districts represents the only difference between rural and 
urban schooling at the primary level, and the difference 
ceases at the secondary stage. 

There is no afternoon school, and no school on Saturday 
mornings. School hours are: Kindergarten 1, 8 a.m. to 
12 noon; Kindergarten 2, 8 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.; Standards 
1 to 5, 8 a.m. to 1 p.m. There is a 30-minute break in the 
middle of the morning in the standards; in the kindergarten 
classes breaks are shorter and more frequent, and may 
amount to 40 minutes in any one day, including a brief 
period of social training when mid-morning lunch is taken 
in the classroom. 

A typical school calendar is that for Southern Rhodesia 
for 1956: 


— ee 
Casual School 


Term Opens Closes holidays дау, Vacations 

First 30 January 27 April 30 March 63 24 
2 April 

Second — 22 May 24 August 24 May © 65 23 
31 May 
9 and 
10 July 

Third 17 September 14 December Nil 65 44 


First (1957) 28 January 
ar ee J uu 


There are thus 193 school days, each with 4j hours of 
classroom study. 

School hours and terms in private primary schools closely 
follow the lines of the government schools, but minor 
variations are permitted. All such schools are subject to 
inspection by the Ministry’s inspectors, and the Minister 
must be satisfied with regard to the welfare of the pupils, 
the numerical adequacy and the qualifications, character 
and efficiency of the teachers, the adequacy and suitability 
of the accommodation, the hours and the nature of the 
instruction given and the number of school days kept in 


any year. 


Curriculum and methods. A standard outline curriculum is 
accepted in all government primary schools. This is re- 
commended by the Ministry’s inspectors, but heads are free 
to make minor variations at their discretion. A typical 
weekly time-table for the middle standards of the primary 
school would be (in hours): English 9; arithmetic 44; 
history 1; geography 1; nature study 1; music 1; art 1; 
craft or needlework 1; religious education 14; physical 
education 1}; teacher’s discretion 1/2; recreation 24. 
This will vary slightly from standard to standard—in the 
upper classes, for example, as the purposeful use of English 
is encouraged in history, geography and nature study the 
time allowance is increased at the expense of English—and 
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from school to school, according to the needs of the par- 
ticular district. äs 1 

The rate of migration from school to school is high, and 
the Ministry’s inspectors have found it desirable to publish 
recommended syllabuses in most of the subjects taught. 
These are used as guides, and form a framework on which 
the school devises its own syllabuses. Suggestions are 
included on teaching methods, but teachers are encouraged 
to put into practice their own ideas. 

Religious instruction is given both by teachers, on a 
non-denominational basis, and by visiting clergymen, who 
have the right of entry to government and aided schools 
in order to give instruction to pupils of their own de- 
nominations, at times arranged with the principal. 

No differences are made in curriculum, syllabuses or 
teaching methods according to the sex, race or religion of 
the pupils, with the exception of the substitution of needle- 
work for craftwork for the girls, 

There are certain minor differences in curriculum in the 
private schools. In some such schools for example, subjects 
like French, Latin and mathematics are introduced at the 


primary stage. 


Examination system. Promotions from standard to standard 
are made yearly, and it is rare for a pupil to be retained 
in a standard for a second year, except for reasons of age. 
The justification for this system is to be found in the system 
of group instruction within each class. The aim is that the 
child shall work at the pace and at the level best suited 
to his ability; for example a pupil in Standard 4c may be 
working at Standard 2 level in arithmetic and Standard 3 
level in English. ‘Promotion’ therefore can hardly be said 
to exist, except in so far as a child qualifies, by his year's 
work and by performance in intern. tests, for transfer to 
a faster or slower stream. 

Stress on examinations, which are purely internal, varies 
from school to school. Term reports are sent to parents from 
all government schools, based on these tests and on the 
term's work. Record cards, which record the child's pro- 
gress, are kept, and are forwarded to the secondary school 
at the end of the primary stage. Records of medical 
examinations are maintained by the Ministry of Health, 

No examination is prescribed and no certificate granted 
at the end of the primary years. It is a feature of primary 
education in the Federation that it is unshackled by any 
such external demands. Entry to the secondary school does 
not entail an examination or any form of selection. With 
the exception of children with a preference for technical 
education, who may go to one of the technical schools, all 
go to the nearest secondary school, where the head, taking 
into account the wishes of the parents, decides on the 
appropriate course for each child. 


Teaching staff. Teachers in primary schools are in general 
certificated teachers, with certificates based either on a 
two-year course of training or on a three-year course with 
specialization in some particular work such as kindergarten 
teaching. There are also a number of certificated graduates 
in the primary schools. Appointments to the teaching staff 
are made by the staffing officer of the Ministry. 1 

Head teachers are appointed by the Secretary for Edu- 
cation, with the aid of an advisory committee which in- 
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cludes the chief inspector, from the ranks of practisin, 
teachers. Principal qualifications for such Promotion are 
skill as a teacher, administrative ability and a Suitable 
personality. 

The Federation has its own training college for trainin, 
primary school teachers, and a post-graduate course in 
education is available at the University College of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Grants are also available for intendi 
teachers to proceed to universities and training colleges in 
the Union of South Africa and the United Kingdom. The 
acceptable qualification for training college entry is a 
school certificate with at least four credits, one of which 
shall be in English, and one post-certificate year at school, 
Candidates for university training must fulfil the entrance 
requirements for their course. 

In-service training is limited to vacation courses con: 
ducted annually by the Ministry’s inspectors; but in certain 
circumstances study leave may be granted for teachers to 
follow full-time courses elsewhere. The main advisory 
service available to the teachers is that offered by the 
Educational Aids Office, which maintains a large library 
of films, film strips, gramophone and tape records for usé 
in the schools. The Ministry’s establishment also includes 
a physical education adviser. 

The status of teachers in government schools is guaranteed 
by the Public Service Regulations. Teachers are civil 
servants, and in all matters of security of tenure, appoint- 
ment, promotion, retirement, pensions and the like are 
governed by the regulations relating to the service as a 
whole. There is one salary scale for all teachers. Entry to 
the scale, and maximum salary, are determined by the 
teacher's qualifications. 

On first appointment teachers are placed on probation 
for a period УР two years, at the end of which time, subject 
to favourable reports by the head and the Ministry’s 
inspectors, they may be placed on the fixed establishment. 
Annual increments may be withheld on the recommendation 
of the chief inspector. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


At the end of the war there were some 18,000 non-African 
pupils in the schools of what is now the Federation. In 
1954 that number had risen to over 50,000. This rapid 
expansion has given rise to the most serious problem facing 
the Ministry, the provision of classrooms and teachers to 
cope with each year’s expanding enrolment. The Ministry 
has maintained as its chief object the preservation of high 
standards in the schools, but at the same time has not lost 
sight of certain policy objectives: these include the lowering 
of the permissive age of entry, and the establishment of 
compulsory education for all pupils throughout the Feder- 
ation, 


AFRICAN EDUCATION 


Southern Rhodesia 


The chief administrative officer for African education is the 
Director of Native Education who is responsible to the 
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Minister of Native Affairs through the Secretary for Native 
‘Affairs. He is assisted by a senior inspector and an adminis- 
trative officer at headquarters. The country is divided into 
five divisions each controlled by a divisional inspector with 
several circuit inspectors on his staff. The inspectorate is 
responsible for paying regular visits to aided mission schools 
to ensure that they are adequately housed, staffed and 
equipped. 

Historically, the African school system was begun by 
missionary enterprise, and today each of the main missions 
maintains an internal administrative system of its own. 
The Government makes grants-in-aid available to satis- 
factory schools and discourages (though there is no formal 
prohibition) the establishment of unaided schools. Apart 
from its supervisory and co-ordinating functions, the 
Government has progressively taken more direct action in 
providing schools—large urban primary schools, post- 
primary schools, ete. These are under the control of the 
Director of Native Education. 

Funds for education are provided by the African edu- 
cation vote passed annually by Parliament. The greater 
part of expenditure is devoted to grants to aided schools. 


Organization. Primary education covers eight grades—two 
sub-standards and Standards 1 to 6—and is designed to 
develop in pupils the necessary knowledge, aptitudes and 
skills for their adult life in society. In rural areas the more 
common type of village primary school has a five- or six- 
year course only; this is regarded asa minimum requirement 
for literacy. The curriculum comprises the usual subjects: 
scripture, arithmetic, English, vernacular, nature study, 
hygiene, history, geography and physical training. After- 
noon sessions are devoted to agriculture and manual 
training. The medium of instruction is the vernacular. A 
noticeable trend in this type of school has been the increase 
in the number of teachers. From the village school a pupil 
may proceed to a central primary school; this provides the 
full range of eight classes but serves mainly as a “top” 
boarding section with Standards 4 to 6 for the surrounding 
villages. A boarding section is the rule, and central primary 
schools have extensive land, both for agricultural training 
and for growing the schools’ food requirements. About 
one-third of the time-table is devoted to practical subjects, 
with a curriculum designed to be terminal. Upon completing 
the course pupils take a departmental Standard 6 exami- 
nation and may then leave school or proceed to secondary 
education. Urban primary schools offer the full eight-year 
course, with rather less of an agricultural bias, and tend 
to resemble their European counterparts. 


Teacher training. Teacher training centres are usually main- 
tained by missions as part of their school systems. Owing to 
the rapid growth of primary school education, the training 
of sufficient teachers has become a serious problem and in 
1955 a special five-year plan was introduced to expand 
facilities for teacher training. Two types of course are the 
rule: the primary teachers’ course (for incomplete village 
schools) for which the entrance requirement is the Standard 
4 certificate; and the higher primary course (for teachers of 
Standards 4 to 6) open to those who have completed two 
years of secondary school. Both types of course last two years 
and combine general education with professional training. 


Northern Rhodesia 


The system of education is based on co-operation between 
Government and voluntary agencies, most of which are 
missionary societies; the latter manage the large majority 
of publicly maintained or aided schools. 

African education forms part of the portfolio of the 
Member for African Interests in the Legislative Council. 
The Education Department is headed by a director who is 
assisted by a specialist staff at headquarters and advised 
by a territorial board and a number of committees re- 
presenting the various educational interests. The principals 
of government institutions are directly responsible to the 
director. For administrative purposes the Department is 
divided into provincial areas, each of which is under a 
provincial education officer who usually has one or more 
education officers under him. He inspects schools, generally 
supervises education in the province, and acts as chairman 
of the provincial education authority which disburses the 
funds received from central and local governments. 

A considerable number of missionary societies are active 
in the field of education. Though the administrative patterns 
of these bodies vary from one to another, most of them have 
a manager appointed for each school. An increasing number 
of native authorities (including town councils) also manage 
schools. 

The long-term aims of the department are to progress 
towards universal primary education by providing first a 
minimum four-year course for all children between the ages 
of 8 and 12, and second a minimum six-year course for all 
children living in the more urban areas where compulsory 
education is in sight. A 10-year development plan for 
African education (1947-56) outlined a balanced expansion 
of the school system with much more rapid growth at the 
lower levels, and by 1954 the targets had all been achieved. 
A new plan is now being prepared. 


Organization. The primary course covers nine years, and is 
divided into three stages: elementary (four years), middle 
(two years) and upper (three years). The small vernacular 
sub-standard schools usually receive no grants, unless they 
serve as ‘feeders’ to elementary schools. The elementary 
school is conducted in the vernacular medium; the cur- 
riculum includes the three R’s, geography, nature study, 
moral and religious instruction, physical training, singing, 
handwork and gardening, with history and English in the 
last two years. Middle schools may be weekly boarding 
schools in rural areas or day schools in towns; the vernacular 
medium is used, the courses have a more practical bias 
towards general science, handwork and gardening. With the 
upper school, English becomes the medium of instruction 
and at least one-third of the time is devoted to practical 
subjects—agriculture, building, carpentry, homecraft and 
community service training, according to the locality. The 
upper school leads to the government Standard 6 school- 
leaving certificate examination, and the course is designed 
to be terminal, not merely preparatory to secondary 
О a 
prie training is given at various levels in the school 
system. The commonest course is one of two years for 
students who have completed the primary school. This 
leads to a T.4 certificate. After teaching for some years 
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and then returning to the centre for another course of two 
years, a teacher may obtain the higher teachers’ certificate. 
A certain number of training courses recruit students from 
lower and upper secondary school, and lead to the T.3 and 
T.2 certificate. 


Nyasaland 


Mission education began in the nineteenth century, but 
received government support only in 1908. An Education 
Department was set up in 1926, and an Ordinance enacted 
the next year provided a framework for the school system. 
During the period 1945-49 a new legal basis for education 
was introduced, various aspects of the school system were 
reviewed, and a development plan was drawn up. A second 
plan, 1950-54, made for further progress and led to the 
1952 Ordinance which is still in force. A subsequent 
development plan, for 1955-59, is now being carried out. 

The large majority of primary schools are maintained 
by missionary bodies; a few have been set up by native 
authorities, local committees and private estates. The 
Central Government maintains a few primary schools, but 
is more active at the post-primary level. The Department 
of Education, headed by a director, comprises a head- 
quarters staff and a field staff of education officers for each 
of the three provinces. The Director is responsible for the 
general conduct of schools, including the registration and 
classification of schools and teachers, and for co-ordinating 
the work of the various voluntary agencies. He is assisted 


by an Advisory Committee on African Education, The 
supervision of schools is centred mainly at Provincial level 
and further devolution of planning and expenditure funds 
tions is now being made to the district education committees, 

Most of the funds for education come from the Peor 
tectorate budget. A fixed share of tax revenue is allocated 
to native authorities and paid into an education fund; the 
balance needed to make the fund up to the estimated 
recurrent expenditure on primary schools is paid from 
general revenue. From this fund the district education 
committees draw and pay out the grants to the schools in 
their areas. 


Organization. The primary school course covers eight years 
in two cycles (5 +3 years). Junior primary schools with five 
grades (Classes A and B, Standards 1 to 3) are the most 
widespread, although incomplete schools with two or three 
grades (unassisted as a rule) are common in smaller com- 
munities. 

A syllabus for each subject taught is laid down by the 
department: the vernacular is the medium of instruction, 
with English introduced as a subject in the third year. The 
senior primary school continues the work of the junior 
school, more stress being laid on agriculture and practical 
handwork. At the end of the course pupils take a govern- 
ment Standard 6 examination; the certificate gives access 
to secondary and teacher training institutions as well as to 
various avenues of employment. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in edu- 


cational institutions amounted to almost 351,000, repre- 
senting between 14 and 15 per cent of the total population. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Some 96 per cent of the pupils were enrolled in primary 
schools, 3 per cent in general secondary schools, less than 
1 per cent in secondary vocational schools and teacher 
training centres. В 

The proportion of girls among pupils enrolled in primary 
schools was 43 per cent in African schools, 49 per cent in 
non-African schools; in general secondary schools, 16 per 
cent in African schools and almost 48 per cent in non- 
African schools. Compared with 1950, enrolment in African 
primary schools increased by just over 31 per cent, an 
in non-African primary and secondary schools by 44 per 
cent. In African schools, the general secondary enrolment 
was more than twice as high and in the teacher training 
centres it had increased by 33 per cent. (See Table 1.) 
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1, SOUTHERN RHODESIA: SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
саа Total Female Total Female 
AFRICAN EDUCATION 
Primary 
Government primary schools  . > + t t s s 1954 19 318 98 10 766 5 028 
Aided central primary schools — . i k: š b EB TT 1954 90 959 2 21345 7242 
Aided primary schools > SENDA COMBAT 1954 2311 1136 ... 270139 118 569 
Aided community schools . . + + . .. 1954 71 132 2 4501 368 
‘Aided undenominational schools eiia EA 1954 1 69 vd 2 496 1066 
Total. . Ё . yawray Piya A = 1954 2498 8514 309 247 132 273 
d ES ра. > К“ P IR TEN 1953 2314 1829 266 242 113 926 
A à š 1952 = фи - 
М E 1951 2236 7205 237 222 101 676 
" ` . 1950 2209 7035 235 609 100 676 
Secondary 
General 
Government secondary school... + s + «© + 1954 1 21 4 316 79 
Aided secondary schools «07 а MEN USES 1954 12 61 TS 1023 139 
Total... 3. CRAT 50) SR NE 1954 13 82 ... 1339 218 
SUD . 1953 12 68 971 18 
w sy 1952 vee a 
$ А m M 1951 9 41 743 123 
» . uw 16 ee 1950 6 35 9 564 18 
Vocational 
Government industrial schools... + + ttt 1954 2 41 — 559 — 
Aided industrial schools aa миен 1954 8 33 — 395 — 
Aided schools of homecrafts .— . + + + + . «© . 1954 6 19 389 389 
Total... e — aaa 1954 16 93 ... 1343 389 
Wo ЖОЛУ „ж ЗОКИ с 1953 14 84 1203 303 
% ал . . 1952 . ose ... 
ho ` "un 1951 9 ... ... 604 19 
» * B 1950 7 56 4 796 
Teacher training 
Aided teacher traini t 
"Total . f из 5 rs ix oe de. cns ла 1954 26 93 ... 1254 292 
“boro « SU ee ee OL 1953 24 88 ... 1281 350 
” . m 1952 ... Ves .. ... > y 
E 5 . 1951 22 82 951 231 
” . hrs A x 1950 19 85 944 131 
Special 
Ai E i 
ied des ш ын ренот В 1954 3 18 220 65 
W < M Q 1953 3 18 137 40 
” РУ 1952 ... Bo m 5 
1951 3 10 151 43 
2 Š 1950 3 m 127 E 
NON-AFRICAN EDUCATION 
Primary and secondary * 
Government schools La AE 1954 16 1 2 T 195 5 En 
icd S полата private schools . . . + + i rs gs 175 1622 437 404 18 107 
o 1953 168 *1191 34957 16840 
w ox Gye ou hunaq four ИРИСОВ m 162 *1 149 32124 15519 
^ : TER 149 +990 29092 — 14021 
^ : TE) 142 871 26008 12597 


E mai i ї . In 1954 there were 9,852 pupils (F. 4 690) enrolled in secondary classes, 
2. бопе 1 ps енн RS V cae ў of which 8,406 in government schools and 1,446 in private schools. 
3. Including data relating to kindergartens. 5. Data relating to government schools only. 
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2. SOUTHERN RHODESIA. GRADE AND SEX DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN AFRICAN GOVERNMENT 
AND GOVERNMENT AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


Pupils by Grade 
Sub A Sub B Standard 1 Standard 2 Standard 3 — Standard 4 — Standard 5 Standard 6 


Type of school Total 


T F T. F T F T F T F T F T F T F T F 


Government primary . 
Aided primary |, 
Aided central primary 
Aided community — 
Aided undenomina- 


2607 1303 1999 986 1552 736 1258 609 1227 557 1009 421 793 304 321 112 10766 5028 
99 614 46046 66580 30118 48033 21055 30350 12351 209117529 33631145 987 271 301 54 270 139 118 569 
— =- — — 1599 747 1966 867 2323 876 6353 2069 5 3511665 37531018 21 345 7242 
1378 74 869 65 756 74 620 64 468 41 31 50 89 — — — 4501 368 


76 371 534 242 357 160 229 87 237 88. 217 81. 92 22 54 15 2496 1066 
104 375 41194 69982 31411 52297 22772 34423 13978 25 1669091 11263 3766 7312 2262 4429 1 199 309 247 132 273 


tional б 


Т = total; Е = female 


3. SOUTHERN RHODESIA, AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY EUROPEAN SCHOOLS,: 1955: 


HMMM... оло ог о ---- — 
ns Below 1 1 2 =" z c s 6 7 т 
—1 3741 17 3758 
7 3606 489 19 — — 1 — — 4115 
8 912 2811 390 16 — 3 — — 4132 
9 121 190 2444 329 27 1 Ll — 3718 
10 6 88 120 1999 374 33 - _ 3220 
11 1 8 98 810 1937 338 3 — 3 195 
12 = 1 6 126 790 1709 212 1 2845 
13 2 — -— 10 88 825 1502 189 2616 
14 2 — — 1 8 104 833 1337 2285 
15+ 2 — 1 4 5 15 180 1035 1242 
Rote hk ыл АШ dius 8393 4204 3678 3295 3229 3035 2730 2562 31126 
Medimage . . , . . 74 8.6 9.6 10.7 11.6 127 13.8 14.8 
Normal age for grade . . @) (8) (9) (10) (1) (2) (13) (14) 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. . 2 2 3 4 3 4 7 7 . 


1. Excluding recognized and aided farm schools. 


2. Enrolment as at first Friday, July 1955; ages as at 31 December 1955. 
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NORTHERN RHODESIA: EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Northern Rhodesia. African Education Depart- 
ment. Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55 
enrolment, in all institutions for African education only, 
totalled almost 187,000 students. In addition there were 
10,744 pupils in European schools and 671 pupils in Asiatic 
and coloured schools. Total enrolment in all schools repre- 
sented about 9.6 per cent of the total population. Of the 
African school-going population 99 per cent were pupils 
enrolled in primary schools (including ‘trades schools’), the 
remaining l per cent being pupils in secondary schools 
(general, vocational and teacher training) and in the higher 
teacher training school. The proportion of girls enrolled in 
primary schools was 34 per cent; in general secondary 
schools, 6 per cent; and in secondary teacher training 
schools, 16 per cent. The teaching staff in primary schools 
numbered 4,425 of whom 13 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, enrolment in African schools 
increased in the primary level by 14 per cent; in general 
secondary schools and in vocational schools, by more than 
100 per cent; in secondary teacher training schools by 
41 per cent. In the higher teacher training school there 
was a decrease of 46 per cent. 

The enrolment in primary and secondary European 


schools increased by 82 per cent and in the Asiatic and 
coloured schools it had increased more than three times. 
(See Table 5.) 


Retardation in primary schools. Distribution of pupils by 
age-sex-grade is not available for pupils in African schools. 
Table 4 gives the age-grade distribution for pupils in 
primary European schools for 1955. Of all pupils 10 per 
cent were two years or more above normal age for their 
respective grades. The proportion of over-age pupils 
increased from 3 per cent in Grade 1 to 29 per cent in 


Grade 6 but diminished to 23 in Grade 7. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education amounted to £1,445,000 in 1955 (fiscal year 
begins 1 July), being about £0.68 per inhabitant. Of this 
sum, 20 per cent came from the Education Department, 
70 per cent from local authorities, 3.5 per cent from native 
agencies, and 6.5 per cent from missions. Excluding capital 
expenditure and the expenditure by missions, the current 
expenditure was distributed roughly as follows: 64 per cent 
for primary education; 5 per cent for secondary education; 
7 per cent for vocational education; 7 per cent for teacher 
training; and 17 per cent for central administration and 
scholarships. (See Table 6.) 


4. NORTHERN RHODESIA. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY EUROPEAN SCHOOLS,' 1955* 


Pupils by grade 
= Below 1 1 2 3 =: 4 5 6 7 Pata 
= 1687 1 687 
1 1181 36 5 1222 
8 415 659 82 2 1218 
9 19 464 534 30 1 = — _ 1108 
10 5 65 381 410 34 1 — _ 896 
п 4 2 80 407 359 30 2 un 884 
1 = 1 8 110 334 286 23 3 165 
13 1 — 2 9 104 293 216 m 669 
m E 2. 13 2 16 103 290 115 586 
15+ — = — 1 2 34 221 382 640 
Total 3432 . 1227 — 1092 эп 850 152, 6м 9615 
Мойше. |... 7.0 89 99' imei MM) bee dási. 153 ч 
Normal age for grade mk (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) (2) (13) (14) б 
| осу s ag a uM 


1. Excluding recognized and aided farm schools. 


2, Enrolment as at 30 December 1955; ages as at 31 December 1955. 
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5. NORTHERN RHODESIA. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 
———— LL AAA ol) sea USE 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | iisitutions Wa ERR S TD 
Primary * 
Govern t maintained schools, African . Т 1954/55 179 943 143 40 021 11 619 
А aided schools, African Nae, DET Wb. 1954/55 1057 3341 445 136 230 48 466 
Other schools, African . Mac, ux o OE. 1954/55 116 141 5 8 745 3 283 
Total pose Ern eter sera, ЖАЎ 1954/55 1352 4425 593 184 996 63 368 
anit inde, rates š we ijs 1953/54 pr 4 456 495 e 6. 
» . EE DUE. 1952/53 1499 4189 548 166 210. 54 991 
“А Ao n4 tajo 1951/52 1532 4 568 866 156 811 50 957 
А Ж. 1950/51 1671 Ark ... 161 838 53 398 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools, African... > t = 1954/55 16 255 27 722 45 
Government aided schools, African . ah dues stare s 1954/55 215 260 222 
Unaided school, African . "ys QUT EINST WS, oe 1954/55 1 Lm eae 24 =; 
Total . а! diei E w Ie dp Ma 1954/55 122 22115 1329 146 45 
Же, GUT PNE UT „ки 1953/54 ... 15121 2338 ... Hid 
" š AA sQ estu ns 1952/53 224 179 213 432 14 
a КЭРИ ГҮР OPEM us 1951/52 321 336 4 405 21 
m n ` p c. a e . . 1950/51 218 pee .. 337 22 
Vocational 
Government Training Centre 
Totali. 03 us sica, < УЖЕ C 1954/55 (1) ... ... 268 — 
А . (y ha уе 1953/54 (1) . sin = 
W x NER Se WE . 1952/53 (1) 200 — 
CA M RU Е 1951/52 (1 E 158 = 
” AN AS . . 1950/51 0 D .. 124 — 
Teacher training 
Government maintained centres... + + 5 tt 1954/55 (2) . xs 3 
Government aided centres . d pest mes p Fre 1954/55 (17) d š 939 150 
"Total р | a! isc ERST Omer deos oon o 1954/55 (9) ... ... 939 150 
UL u RR SINE ээли M ue n 1953/54 NER L i A dus 
$ k ae кезт, NES 1952/53 (23) A 182 198 
imi ate E da ЧЕ. 1951/52 (20) К 631 138 
8 È me bp ks; 1950/51 (17) d 667 131 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government maintained school 
Та, A ЖИК ЕЛАН А ООА г, > 1954/55 1 2 — 27 Е 
ое {+ 1953/54 1 3 1 ane = 
P rem е ааба р AR 1952/53 1 ove 25 = 
ARETE r Ub ES naka s a 1951/52 1 pud 4l — 


Note. The figures in the above table refer to African education only. 
Enrolment in European, Asiatic and coloured schools was as follows: 


European schools 
Government primary . 
Government secondary . 
Other primary and secondary 

Asiatic and coloured schools 
Primary and secondary 
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1950 
4191 

557 
1141 


218 


1951 


1952 
5717 
1049 
1401 


391 


1953 
6 507 
1305 
1617 


492 


1954 
7300 
1561 
1883 


671 


1. Including trades schools (3-year course, post-Standard 4 
2. Including data on schools which offer vocational or teac! 


courses. 


3. Government maintained and aided schools only. 


). 


her training 


— 


U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA): FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 


6. NORTHERN RHODESIA. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON AFRICAN EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds) 


TF rT n —— Sv—F  ——— 
Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total = 
Daten wem Native agencies Missions 

Total expenditure 1445 003 294 747 1 010 036 48 994 *91 226 
A. Current expenditure . 45 *1 086 862 268 124 786 551 32 3 

Central administration . . . 177 617 130 021 25 40 Mes 187 7 000 

Primary education . . + 697 827 1000 686 827 10 000 

Secondary education 58 394 45 000 13 394 — 

Vocational education 12 443 44 000 28 443 — 

Teacher training «+ + . 0. 79 478 47 000 32 478 — 

Other current expenditure (scholarships) 1103 1103 122 > 
B. Capital expenditure . в. N. 321141 26 623 223 485 16 807 54 226 
II  u—Is 


1. Of which £999,343 allotted by Central Government. 
2. This figure is based on the 50 per cent grants received by the Missions 
from local education authorities. 


3. This total and its distribution by object of current expenditure do not 
include expenditure supported by Missions. 


NYASALAND: EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Nyasaland. Education Department. Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954/55 the total enrol- 
ment in primary and secondary levels of education 
amounted to approximately 240,000 pupils. This represented 
almost 9.7 per cent of the total population. About 99.5 per 
cent of the total enrolment were pupils enrolled in primary 
schools, the remainder being pupils in secondary schools 
(general, vocational and teacher training). The proportion 
of girls was 38 per cent in primary schools, 6 per cent in 
general secondary schools and 14 per cent in teacher 
training schools. (See Table 8.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 9 gives enrolment in public 
and private primary schools since 1930. The average enrol- 
ment shows an increase over the period. 

The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating 


average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, rose from 36 to 48 but declined to 41 and 39 in 
the last two periods. The proportion of women teachers, 
which was 3 per cent in 1930 had increased to 20 per cent 
by 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 July) amounted to 
£600,000, being about £0.24 per inhabitant. Of this sum, 
the Education Department contributed 75 per cent (of 
which 61 per cent were grants-in-aid) and 25 per cent came 
from other sources. Excluding capital expenditure of over 
£115,000, the current expenditure was distributed as 
follows: 7 per cent for central administration; 68 per cent 
for primary education; 8 per cent for secondary education; 
5 per cent for vocational education; 11 per cent for teacher 
training; and 1 per cent for other education. (See Table 7.) 


1. NYASALAND. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in pounds) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total Departmentof Education? е 
Excluding grants Grante-in aid 
Total expenditure . 600 006 82731 365461 151814 
A. Current expenditure 484 618 56 951 QU Dese od 
Central administration 33 636 23108 8 206 70 192 
Primary education 329 530 а ET 5673 
Secondary education 40579 14231 e 21455 
Vocational education ре 25 233 ou 32241 4 650 
Teacher training . 1 yq db Р oco 51612 14 106 zd 3244 
Other education . 4028 ж 
В, Capital expenditure . з + = 115388 218 du дна 


1. Sums distributed by Education Department. The total of these 
sums (£448,192) may be classified according to source of funds as 


follows: Territorial revenue, £343,604; United Kingdom funds, 


£104,588. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


8. NYASALAND. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of =a TEES = Em 
male 
Primary + * 
Government maintained primary schools x . . . . + 1954/55 17 } 2 469 481 2 230 648 
Government aided скы schools: „ЗСТ QU Q Bae RS 1954/55 748 l 191 211 190 281 
Private primary schools LD, ay MERIT, о Ауе 1954/55 3 923 ... ... 145216 59831 
Там арау Тала L ы a CIL, a MPI 1954/55 4688 ... ... 238 657 90 760 
1953/54 aoe a ... E 
aa MN 5 1952/53 4429 225 044 89 199 
x * % 1951/52 4597 . "m 2 291 97 415 
” ME ` 1950/51 4878 ... eun 220 249 82 189 
Secondary 
General * 
Government secondary school . 9 . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 [ 53 2 
Government aided secondary schools... . . . + 1954/55 2 23 4 174 12 
Government aided junior secondary schools... . +. 1954/55 1 251 17 
Prat ооо We mast АДЕ SU PU oup 1954/55 1 33 — 
Total * SIVE aH A Ale! SUN SEMI ap 2, cR аар 1954/55 п ... ... 517 29 
PO MEC AN OS Ша eat eps 1953/54 m . 396 19 
aaa LP ES) Meg EO la Gs crt el 2 1952/53 9 ... 362 17 
ALI or AE AS i EATA 1951/52 1 22 170 1 
С do fy $4 03 MONE ed ant 1950/51 3 3 T: 142 3 
Vocational 
Government junior trade school QU QU PS oe ay v d$ 1954/55 1 } n 
Government secondary school, vocational course . . . . 1954/55 (1) 192 — 
Other vocational centres... . . Bin 1954/55 SN n 
Gta es) Ee (di o ISO ERAT eer e ec 1954/55 ... ... 192 т 
edito dia ТАТО? avibus à 1953/54 i Em E 
" bella es der tel 1952/53 (1) a 71 46 
” sparen oo. ЖО url ЫШ 1951/52 (1) ей » 40 5 
ZH S . АГИ, S R ra 1950/51 — — — — = 
Teacher training 
Government maintained centre . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 43 17 ] 
Government aided mission centres . . . . . . . 1954/55 8 552 80 
Unaided mission centre! ee 1954/55 1 a Tate ] 
ЖДЕТ ЫЧ, шр Ану фи 1954/55 10 ... es 552 80 
3 ya SLA uqta Мойын qui sari 1953/54 a A C ae 34 
Nue ЖА duibio Sol] doleradus! EL Beh » ан 1952/53 12 es 204 14 
». КАМАЛ QUINT E Ie 1951/52 8 206 25 
* A S RITU PIER ES ote ОЕШЫП 1950/51 13 192 21 


1, Including pupils in vernacular grade teacher training [103 pupils Ministry of Education (Federation of Rhodesia) in July 1954. The 
(F. 80), in 1954/55] and pupils in primary vocational training courses statistics for 1954/55 refer only to African education. Pre-1954/55 
[561 pupils (F. 200), in 1954/55]. figures refer to both African and non-African education (primary and 

2. Responsibility for non-African education was assumed by the Federal general secondary education only). 
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U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA): SOUTH AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION TERRITORIES 


9. NYASALAND. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors* 


a EN ARA RARA A AD ATAN? PARA . — 
Teachers * Pupils Estimated 7 
- — vts. | shld population | rac 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher! | (thousands) as T ratio 
1930 2 653 3 209 3 120 531 a 
1931 2 938 4 183 m 137 739 33 
1932 3 033 4 190 3 135 150 32 135 370 36 
1933 3157 4 483 5 145 219 32 
1934 д ue x za ss 
1935 3527 5106 5 180 529 35 
1936 3 M 3 a 6 193 225 37 
1937 41 5 196 916 34 196 4 
1938 4171 3558 5 206 257 ` ii s 
1939 4 280 3120 5 204 831 25 
1945 4 245 3211 9 208 590 5d 
1946 4 293 2629 11 214 268 ai 
1947 4 399 2977 11 221429 . 218 532 41 
1948 4534 2422 10 217 106 
1949 4 626 2509 10 221 997 nied 
1950 4 878 2 ae 12 220 249 32 
1951 4597 22 15 241381 35 
1952 4429 2506 15 225 044 35 229, 205 39 
1953 ... ¿de ... ... ... 
1954* 4 688 2523 20 238 651 37 
1. Government maintained, aided and private schools. 3. African schools only. 
2. For 1930 and 1938-54 data refer to government and aided schools 
only. 


SOUTH AFRICA HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


of educational activities between government and volun- 


The three territories of Basutoland, Bechuanaland Protec- ) Dd " 

torate and Swaziland are administered by the Common- tary agencies, the development o Лоса] aut orities, i 

wealth Relations Office in London through a High Commis- so on. In the field of finance the United Kingdom Colonial 

sioner appointed by the Queen. The High Commissioner cos greene Pe ET zy ire eres 
i issi i t territories. On the other hand, 

alto Rol thy жд mee an in ава to the Union of South Africa has led to strong 


Kingdom in the Union of South Africa. His powers are 


similar to those of a Colonial Governor in regard to the links with that country—largely economic, but also bearing 


three territories; and in each of them a Resident Commis- considerably on education. 
i i i i ical factors vary so much from 
sioner rnal government. Because human and physical A ; 

is responsible for the conduct of inte £g one territory to the other, it seems advisable to review the 


The High Commission Territories have many features in 
common with British Colonial and Trust Territories to the 
north: the system of administration and justice, the sharing 


three educational systems separately. 
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BASUTOLAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 627,000. 

Total area: 11,716 square miles; 30,344 square kilometres. 

Population density: 54 per square mile; 21 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 26.3. 


HISTORICAL 


Education as we understand it began in Basutoland under 
the leadership of the early missionaries—members of the 
Paris Evangelical Mission arrived in 1838, and the Roman 
Catholic and English Church Missions followed in 1862 and 
1876 respectively. The first schools were at central mission 
stations, but as African teachers and evangelists were 
trained, new ones were opened further afield. Today the 
bulk of the schools in Basutoland still belong to these three 
missions; in addition there are also 10 other small missions 
which maintain a few schools. Grants-in-aid for education 
were first given by Government in 1871, and in 1885, after 
the Imperial Government assumed the direction of affairs 
in the Territory, this grant system was perpetuated. 

In 1905-6 a detailed study of education was made by 
the Educational Adviser to the High Commissioner. An 
Education Officer was appointed to supervise and co-ordinate 
the educational work of the missions, and in 1909 a Central 
Board of Advice on Education was set up, composed of 
representatives of the missions, the Paramount Chief and 
Government. 

The steady increase in the number of schools led in 1907 
to the establishment of a proper department, and a new 
syllabus was introduced. In 1927 also the Basutoland 
Education Fund was established; this consisted of one- 
quarter of the native tax payment together with revenue 
from a special education levy, and the system continued 
until 1946. The Department in 1929 began to open a few 
schools of its own at intermediate level. 

The war years caused various financial difficulties. 
Toward the end of the period, an Education Commission 
under Sir Fred Clarke as chairman toured the country and 
submitted a report which was published in 1946. The 
present educational policy of the Territory is based mainly 
on the recommendations of that commission, so far as 
financial resources permit. 

In 1946 a Central Advisory Board on African Education 
replaced the old Board of Advice, and district advisory 
committees were established the next year. 

Also in 1946, a 10-year plan for education was drawn up 
and approved. A grant from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund for the improvement of buildings and equip- 
ment was approved in 1947 to cover a period of nine years. 

An Education Proclamation was promulgated in De- 
cember 1947, and in January 1948, High Commissioner’s 
Notice No. 1 of 1948 laid down rules providing for the 
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Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 
Revised by the Department of Education, Maseru, in March 1957, 


opening of registered and private schools, the conditions 
of service of African teachers and the conditions for grants- 
in-aid. With the exception of sections relating to minimum 
attendance and to the size of classes (limiting enrolment to 
60 pupils per teacher in primary and 40 in intermediate 
schools), these rules are being enforced. 

Various curricular changes have been introduced since 
1950 and a revised course for teacher training was begun 
in 1954. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The school system of Basutoland is based essentially on 
Lin gs d between the Department of Education and the 
various voluntary agencies, the department having the role 
of co-ordination, fixing standards and supervising the 
schools. With primary schools fairly well spread through 
the Territory, the policy of the department is to improve 
the quality of teachers and the standard of buildings within 
the primary system and to extend facilities for secondary 
education. 

Provision is made in the Education Proclamation for the 
making of rules to order the compulsory attendance of 
African children at any school, to fix the ages and levels 
of attainment for such compulsory attendance and to 
determine appropriate grants-in-aid. However, the large 
percentage of children in school and the absence of any 
large centres of. population have not yet made it necessary 
to enforce attendance in any area. Owing to the economie 
pattern of Basuto life, where boys have a traditional role 
as herdsmen, the Territory's schools enrol more girls than 
boys, the ratio being about 2 : 1. И 

Schools are classified administratively into the following 
types: (a) controlled schools, maintained wholly from public 
funds (of these only one is a central government institution); 
(b) registered schools, included by the Director in a 
Territorial register of schools, and either aided, partially 
aided or unaided depending on the amount of public funds 
available and the fulfilment of certain conditions; (c) private 
schools, which are opened with the approval of the Director, 
but for which no registration or aid is claimed. 2 

The Department is assisted in its work by advisory bodies 
at various levels. Each administrative district has a District 
Advisory Committee whose functions are to advise the 
Director on the carrying out in the district of the educationa 
policy of the Territory. Among other questions it considers 
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applications for registration and plans future developments. 
The Central Advisory Board on African Education acts in 
a similar way at the Territorial level. Within the missions, 
advisory committees have been formed. 


Finance. Funds for education are derived mainly from 
government revenue under the annual education vote. The 
larger part of the sum available is paid in grants to the 
missions, and the three education secretaries are account- 
able to the department for these expenditures. A further 
source of revenue for capital work is the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Fund. And last, the voluntary agencies 
themselves raise fairly considerable funds for maintaining 
their schools. 

Conditions for grants-in-aid are set out in full in the Rules 
and Regulations of the department. Aided schools have to 
reach certain minimum standards in the quantity and 
certification of teachers, in buildings, equipment and level 
of instruction, and have to pay their teachers at approved 
scales. Detailed schemes for extension and improvement of 
buildings may, with the approval of the Director, receive 
a capital grant amounting to 50 per cent of the total cost. 

All primary education is free. In secondary and teacher 
training institutions a fee is charged to cover the cost of 
boarding and incidental expenses. 


ORGANIZATION 


The primary school course covers one or two sub-standards 
and six standards, with a total duration of seven or eight 
years. 

In lower primary schools the medium of instruction is 
Sesotho. The curriculum includes the vernacular, English, 
history and geography, arithmetic, gardening and nature 
study, hygiene, music, handwork and drawing, physical 
training and games, and religious and moral instruction. 
At the end of Standard III a previous external examination 
has now been waived to give place to normal internal 
examinations in the schools. 

In higher primary schools a gradual transition is made 
from Sesotho to English as the medium of instruction, so 
that by Standard VI English has become the chief medium. 
At the post-primary stage all instruction is in English. The 
Department’s official Syllabus for Schools (1957) sets out the 
broad content of what should be taught, with additional 
hints to teachers on methods, and suggests the following 
allocation of time between subjects. 

Upon completing Standard VI, pupils take a depart- 
mental examination; English, Sesotho, arithmetic, agri- 
culture (boys) and home nursing, mothercraft and needle- 
work (girls) are obligatory, and four other subjects may be 
chosen from the rest of the curriculum. 

In general, the Territory’s primary schools are co- 
educational. The predominance of girls over boys among 
pupils has already been noted. The statistics at the end of 
this chapter also show that there is a certain amount of 
wastage and retardation in the school system, with most 
pupils enrolled at the lower grades. An effort is being made 
to secure a better age-grade classification by accepting new 
entrants only if they have turned 6, and by excluding over- 
age pupils and those whose attendance is very irregular. 


HIGHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS: 
ALLOCATION OF TIME PER WEEK 
(in periods of 40 minutes) 
SES Ee a a NNNM 


Subject Periods Total time 

a hrs. mins, 
Scripture 2 1 20 
Arithmetic aie 5 3 20 
English Ei sa: 8 5 20 
Sesotho ара” abi р, 5 3 20 
History ¡A ape У 2 1 20 
Geography š 2 1 20 
Боевое Л {гр 2 1 20 
Agriculture (and needlework) 5 3 20 
Artandhandwork . . . 3 2 00 
Music 962 30 3x {зүр 1 зо 2 1 20 
Hygiene |... аар. 1 40 
Physical training A "es 5 (20 min.) 1 40 
Current events, debate: А 1 40 
ДА. с crgo aque 27 00 


N.B. Needlework is taken by girls for 3 periods when boys do agriculture, 
Girls have 2 periods of agriculture. 


Teaching staff. The Territory runs its own primary teachers" 
certificate course (known as T.4), three years of teacher 
training post-Standard VI, designed to staff the lower 
primary schools. A higher level course for higher primary 
teachers was introduced in 1954 (the primary higher 
certificate, Т.З) and is being organized co-operatively 
between the three High Commission Territories. 

The replacement of uncertificated teachers by those with 
certificates is a slow process, and considerable stress is 
therefore laid on in-service training courses arranged by 
the Department and the Missions. 

Before any teacher assumes work, he must complete a 
form of contract with the manager of the school concerned, 
setting out the scale of salary and terms of engagement. 
Appointments are subject to three months’ notice on either 
side; teachers who are dismissed have the right of appeal 
to the Director, who sets up an appeal committee. 


Welfare services. A start has been made with school medical 
services and draft legislation on the subject is under 
consideration. Health education is an important subject 
for both elementary and intermediate schools. Except in 
the few boarding institutions in the Territory, no school 
meals are provided. 

Youth movements have a recognized place as an extra- 
curricular activity. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In the field of administration consideration is being given 
to the creation of a central education authority to take over 
certain powers, now wholly in the hands of the Director of 
Education. 

The main school problems have already been touched on. 
In the long run, the main issue is one of a shortage of funds, 
which hampers the expansion of teacher training, and the 
qualitative improvement so urgently needed in the primary 
schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Basutoland. Education Department. Annual 
reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. Total number of pupils 
enrolled in 1954, not including schools for European edu- 
cation, was 103,317, being about 17 per cent of the total 
population. These were nearly all in primary schools, where 
HET made up 65 per cent of the total enrolment. Among 
1,400 pupils in secondary, vocational and teacher training 
schools, about 40 per cent were girls. Among some 2,000 
teachers in primary schools, 38 per cent were women. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 51 in primary schools, about 
15 in schools of the secondary level. Between 1950 and 
1954, total enrolment increased 16 per cent in primary 
schools, about 25 per cent in the secondary schools. (See 
Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 shows the development 
of primary education since 1944, excluding a few schools 
for children of European parents. The increase in enrolment 
during this period exceeds the growth of the population, 
so that relative to the estimated number of children 5-14 
years old the enrolment ratio averaged 61 for the period 
1950-54, as compared with a ratio of 56 in 1944. The 
proportion of girls enrolled was about 65 per cent during 
the whole period covered in this table. It may therefore be 
assumed that the enrolment ratio would be as high as 79 
or 80 if boys were enrolled in numbers equal to the girls. 
With full enrolment of school-age children, an enrolment 
ratio of 80 could be expected for five years of elementary 
school plus three years of intermediate school. 


Wastage and retardation. Data are not available on the 


age-grade distribution of pupils enrolled in primary and 
intermediate schools. However, from the successive annual 
reports it may be seen that there is a considerable drop in 
enrolment (50 per cent or more) each year between the 
first and second grades, and again after the fifth grade. The 
low retention rate in general may be illustrated by the 
following enrolment figures, showing that out of the intial 
enrolment of Grade 1 in 1948, barely 10 per cent remained 
in Grade 7 six years later: 


Enrolment in Boys Total 
Grade 1 (1948) . iie ` 11 793 19 776 31 569 
Grade 2 (1949) . ETa . 4610 9 035 13 645 
Grade 3 (1950) . + . . 3934 9 048 13 018 
Grade 4 (1951) . + . . "T er T 
Grade 5 (1952) . . . `. 2196 6 721 8917 
Grade 6 (1953) . . . . 1407 3 253 4 660 
Grade 7 (1954) . . . ` 1183 1919 3102 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 amounted to 259,000 pounds sterling, averaging 
about £0.4 per inhabitant. This amount includes some 
£55,000 estimated to be spent by the voluntary agencies, 
in addition to £196,000 from Colonial revenue and £7,700 
from Special Development Funds. Excluding capital ex- 
penditure, 65 per cent of the total was spent for primary 
education, 16 per cent for secondary, vocational and teacher 
education, 2 per cent for post-secondary education, 10 per 
cent for central administration, and 7 per cent for other 
expenses, including maintenance of school buildings, etc. 


(See Table 3.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровілс AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS? 


TT ————r n [—.— m Fh ["U  _ s— [ , — n T— 
Teachers Pupil, Estimated i 
Year Schools a euis. | child population | шш 
Total Per cent female Per teacher | (thousands) бай i ratio 

1944 910 1600 82 640 52 82.6 148 56 

1945 908 d 

1946 909 ja 86279 Xa 

1947 923 27 84 437 47 87.1 149 58 

1948 922 В; 86 167 49 

1949 895 33 89 869 49 

1950 899 37 88136 

1951 889 37 88 247 4 

D 31 93 377 49 93.4 153 61 
921 38 95 502 49 

1954 931 38 101 889 51 


1. Data refers to non-European education only, 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution Selai nome of hing tat 
lk Total Female Total Female 
Primary * 
Primary schools 
Tell. pou E sus me O 1954 931 1997 760 101 889 65 745 
MER Мәр „ор egg ei NN 1953 921 1954 735 95 502 62 548 
š sce 1952 910 1889 708 93 377 61 927 
di “сщ 1951 889 1869 689 88 247 58 597 
= aij his 1950 899 1833 673 88 136 59 038 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools 
Total. ^. ^. II uw P PITT STEEP ee 1954 7 191 1:32 999 388 
фор Dinos vam «lo ctra ДЕЙЫ 1953 5 182 225 1010 345 
E 1952 5 158 322 907 318 
= 1951 5 52 118 31151 1393 
e 1950 5 256 121 726 250 
Vocational 
Vocational schools 
Tots]. ..- сл, w. lama ЗА 1954 2 ... ... 105 16 
T s Аз . a 1953 2 in dh 118 35 
” . 1952 2 m 106 26 
” EE 1951 2 m e d vee 
E . 1950 2 SR x 124 61 
Teacher training 
Teacher training schools 
Total. a о a WSA SSE P 1954 10 35 15 289 161 
“ЖЕ. блк з: 1953 1 31 13 281 154 
^" Y : 1952 1 vee vM 260 138 
” . 2. on Mi 1951 1 oes .. к aid 
” . Sag arisa des 1950 1 .. . 262 136 
Higher 
University college i 
знај y icol ege ` dr 1 16 1 35 8 
. 1953 1 9 32 5 
1 35 7 
D i 5 
à 1 4 


Note. Data refer to non-European education only. In 1954, there were 144 
pupils enrolled in primary schools for European children. 


1. Including vocational training courses at the primary level. 
2. Including data on vocational and teacher training schools, 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total os АШИ Special development — Vatuntary Bex. 

Total expenditure. . . 259 168 196 432 7 736 55 000 

A. Current expenditure 221 330 196 432 2398 , 22500 
: Central administration 21521 18 646 1375 1500 
Primary education “Ж. RRO 143 253 195.253 — š m 
Secondary education . „0%. . мі. . 1300 ich X 180 
Vocational education . ш, . . . € 19 057 T 1806 
Teacher training АТУ uv Mee oct on 15 i 15 iSt T z 000 
cio КЇ VEM n rna 16 092 *9 869 21023 25.200 

B. Capital expenditure . 37 838 — 5 338 32 500 


1. All figures are estimates, Ç 
2. Bapedi for Mission secondary schools is included in teacher 
training. 


BECHUANALAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 324,000, 

Total area: 274,981 square miles; 712,200 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1.2 per square mile; 0.5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 25.8. 


HISTORICAL 


In the year 1824 the Reverend Robert Moffat, of the 
London Missionary Society, established a mission station 
at Kuruman, which is now in the Cape Province of the 
Union of South Africa. 

From this base work was extended northwards and by 
the year 1840 a few outstations and schools had been 
established north of the Molopo River which is now the 
southern boundary of the Protectorate. 

Somewhat later similar pioneering work was undertaken 
by the Hermannsburg Mission among the Bamalete near 
Ramoutsa and by the Dutch Reformed Church among the 
Bakgatla near Mochudi. Later still the Church of the 
Province of South Africa, the Wesleyan Church, the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Seventh Day Adventists entered 
the educational field. 
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3. Including maintenance of school buildings, furniture and equipment, 
and overseas and regional scholarships, and, in the case of Colonial 
revenue, including post-secondary education. 


Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Commonwealth Relations Office, London, in 
August 1957. 


Thus, as in most parts of Africa, educational work in this 
Territory had its origin in missionary enterprise. 

In 1901 there were in the Southern Protectorate about 
20 African schools with an approximate total enrolment of 
1,000 pupils. 

From 1905 to 1928 there was one inspector of schools for 
Bechuanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland. In 1928 work in 
Basutoland had increased to such an extent as to require 
the full-time attention of a director and it was therefore 
decided to appoint an inspector of schools for Bechuanaland 
and Swaziland. In 1935 an officer was appointed as Director 
of Education for Bechuanaland. A 

At first government assistance towards African education 
was limited to making small grants to such mission societies 
as had established schools in the Protectorate but in 1910 
this system was modified to meet the wishes of the Bang- 
waketse tribe. 
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This tribe had asked that the chief and the Tribal 
Administration should have a more direct share in and 
greater responsibility for educational work in their reserve. 

As a result of this plea a school committee was estab- 
lished for the purpose of administering African schools in 
the Bangwaketse Reserve. The committee included repre- 
sentatives of the Administration, the tribe and the mission 
concerned, 

Some years later similar committees were formed in the 
Batawana and Bakgatla Reserves. 

These committees afforded the Bechuana a direct share 
in the management of school affairs and were so generally 
satisfactory that it was decided to extend the system to all 
tribal areas. 

Regulations governing the powers and duties of school 
committees were issued early in 1931 and the system has 
remained basically unchanged to the present day. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Geographical and ethnic factors play a part in determining 
educational policy. The Protectorate covers a large area, 
some two-thirds of which lies within the Kalahari Desert. 
The main centres of population are concentrated near the 
eastern border, where water supplies are better. The 
Bechuana proper are divided into eight main tribes, each 
with its own native authority, treasury and tribal bound- 
aries. A certain number of other indigenous groups live in 
areas specially allocated for their use. The general pattern 
of life is based on a seasonal agricultural and pastoral 
economy; the people live in settlements and move anything 
from three to thirty miles to work during the favourable 
season. A considerable proportion of the men go under 
contract to work as miners in the Union for a period of 
one to three years. Apart from Africans, there is a small 
European population consisting in part of officials and 
missionaries and in part of farmers. People of mixed race 
form another group; the majority have been absorbed into 
the African tribal system, but some live on Crown lands 
as separate communities. 

Two other important factors have influenced the develop- 
ment of the Protectorate’s educational system; the fact 
that most of the country is served by one mission only, the 
London Mission; and the policy of indirect rule, which has 
led to a transfer of the immediate control of schools, in 
areas where there is an adequate social organization, from 
mission or government agencies to the tribes. 

Under the Education Proclamation of 1938, the Resident 
Commissioner is empowered to frame rules for the establish- 
ment and conduct of schools in the Protectorate. The 
Education Department is responsible for administering the 
school system, by preparing legislation and long-term plans, 
supervising the use of public funds for education and in- 
specting the work of the schools. It comprises a director, 
a deputy director, five education officers of whom two are 
African, a senior supervisor of schools, five supervisors of 
schools and a translator. 

The local control of African schools lies in the hands of 
school committees. Nine of these have been established in 
tribal areas and three in non-tribal polyglot areas. As a rule 
the committees are composed of one-half members 


nominated by the tribal chief and the other half official 
and missionary members. The minutes of all meetings are 
sent to the Director of Education for approval and matters 
of sufficient importance are referred to the Government 
Secretary. 

The Department of Education also maintains contact 
with the African and the European Advisory Councils and 
is assisted by certain advisory bodies; the Advisory Board 
for African Education, the Bechuanaland African Teachers’ 
Association and the Protectorate Languages Board. 

The main goals of the Department may be summed up 
as being to bring primary education within the reach of a 
much larger proportion of children of school age, to extend 
secondary education facilities, to improve buildings and 
equipment and the standard of teaching, and to develop 
youth and welfare services. There is as yet no question of 
compulsory education. 


Finance. Funds for the support of education are derived 
mainly from the native treasuries, the territorial budget 
and the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. 
Practically the whole of the recurrent expenditure met by 
tribal authorities is devoted to teachers’ salaries; while a 
few of the wealthier tribes succeed in improving their school 
buildings, the general level of buildings is still not very high. 


ORGANIZATION 


The African primary schools offer a four-year, six-year or 
a full eight-year course. As far as conditions permit, schools 
are expanded to the full course, and in the meantime pupils 
completing the course in an incomplete school may proceed 
to the higher classes if a primary school is accessible. 
Grades are called Sub-standards A and B, Standards 1 to 4. 

In an effort to increase the effectiveness of schooling, the 
Department and local school committees follow the policy 
of excluding children whose attendance is so irregular as 
to interfere with general class progress. Because of staff 
shortage, children are normally admitted only in the first 
two weeks of the academic year, while under-age children 
are excluded. Schools which are not supported adequately 
by the community may be closed. ' 

The problems of wastage and retardation are severely 
felt. Statistics at the end of this chapter reveal that far too 
few children get through the bottleneck of the first two 
years at school. In a study made in one area in 1952 it 
appeared that approximately 80 per cent of children left 
school before completing Standard 2 (i.e. fourth grade); 
some of the factors causing this were believed to be the 
quality of the teaching and sehool supplies, the attitude 
of parents, overerowding in classes, and irregular attendance 
caused by child labour (chiefly herding). The Department 
is alive to this problem, and hopes to solve it gradually by 
raising the standard of teaching. - Í 

The primary school curriculum is set out in a syllabus 
issued by the Department. Instruction is given m the 
vernacular and the main subjects taught are the mother 
tongue, religious instruction, English, arithmetic, history, 
geography, handwork and agriculture. At the end of the 
course pupils take a departmental examination which 
confers the Primary School’s Leaving Certificate. Those 
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passing have several opportunities for secondary education 
within the Territory; at two colleges (offering a full five-year 
course) or at junior secondary schools (first three years), 
at the government teacher training college (three years, 
residential) or at the homecrafts training centre, certain 
facilities outside the Territory also exist for secondary and 
post-secondary studies. 


Teaching staff. Approximately half the teachers in service 
are unqualified. This situation will be remedied as the 
Government’s plans for teacher training within the Territory 
are put into practice. The present course of training lasts 
three years for students who have completed a full eight- 
year primary education. A new, enlarged college was 
completed and occupied in July 1956. This institution will 
accommodate at least 100 students and cost over £40,000 
from Colonial Development and Welfare Funds. Higher 
primary training will be introduced in 1958. 


Welfare services. The Bechuana mode of life is largely 
communal and the sense of communal obligation is very 
real. Official welfare schemes are therefore designed to 
supplement rather than supplant those which operate 
within the tribal social structure. Youth movements, 
notably scouts and guides, are popular. School medical 
services and the provision of school meals are being de- 


veloped gradually. 


Non-African education. Owing to the small and scattered 

uropean population, the educational system for such 
children is entirely primary. The organizational aspects of 
the schools closely resemble those obtaining in adjacent 
parts of the Union, to which the majority of children have 
to go for secondary schooling. In addition, a number of 
en schools cater specifically for the coloured popu- 
ation. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Comparative figures of enrolment in 1955 and 1956 are ав 
follows: 


African 


European Coloured. 

Primary Secondary Primary Primary 

ПОРО У U 20,425 242 330 210 
1959; 2 ib. b esos url 2460 25) 325 352 243 


— R - 


The very large increase in enrolment at African primar 
schools indicates a changing attitude on the part of the 
people towards the value and importance of education, 
Communities which have for decades been satisfied with 
primitive mud and thatch classrooms with little or no 
equipment are now demanding permanent and suitably 
equipped buildings. As better facilities are provided enrol- 
ment increases and the strain of existing facilities is severe, 

Committees in all districts are therefore confronted with 
the problem firstly of providing adequate facilities for 
children now attending school and secondly of providing 
for considerable increases in the immediate future. Plans 
to meet this situation have been drawn up in consultation 
with the Department but the sudden change in the situation 
has brought about financial difficulties. 

Partly as a result of the banning of Protectorate pupils 
from schools in the Union of South Africa there has been 
a notable expansion of secondary education and it is 
expected that this will continue. 

The administrative and inspectoral staff of the education 
department has more than doubled in the last year thus 
making possible a much more satisfactory degree of super- 
vision and control of work in all schools. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BECHUANALAND (Protectorate), EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual report. [Mafeking]. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Bechuanaland. Education Department, Annual 
reports, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, some 20,000 pupils 
(6 per cent of the total population) were enrolled in school. 
About 61 per cent of all the pupils enrolled were 

However, among the teachers, numbering over 600, less 


secondary schools. Total enrolment increased about 22 per 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 shows the age-grade 
distribution of boys and girls enrolled in primary schools 
at 30 November 1956, It is evident that the retention rate 
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of the schools is low, judging by the rapidly diminishing 
numbers from Grade 1 upwards. The median age of pupils 
is between 11 and 12 years in the first grade, and cor- 
respondingly high in the subsequent grades. There is clearly 
a large amount of retardation, though it is not possible to 
express it in terms of percentage of over-age pupils, since 
it is difficult to establish any normal age for each grade. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1956 amounted to 199,043 pounds sterling, averaging 
about £0.6 per inhabitant. Of the expenditure from the 
colonial revenue alone, amounting to £66,993 some 61 per 
cent was spent on African education and 39 per cent for 
the European and coloured schools. (See Table 2.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


RENEE E ELE Rael 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching saff Students enrolled 
ne Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
African primary schools 1954 146 516 19 783 12 416 
European primary schools 1954 кың Ad VA LN 
Coloured primary schools 1954 let АДИ as suis 
Total . A 1954 161 611 20459 12475 
eut Ew. 1953 152 577 18 664 11 667 
У 1952 154 517 18 217 11619 
ч 1951 157 507 17 918 11 329 
1950 150 494 242 16708 10 550 
Secondary 
General 
African secondary school: 
Total. + -. . . 1954 4 26 2 169 58 
. 1953 4 24 6 152 60 
” . 1952 4 18 5 142 55 
£ З 1951 4 20 6 159 67 
EI - 1950 + 11 3 132 46 
Vocational 
African homecrafts centre 
Total . тх б H 1954 1 2 2 13 13 
o . б 1953 1 2 2 9 9 
b $ E 1952 1 2 2 13 13 
» . 1951 1 . ТА п 11 
” s 1950 1 [ү ... ... 
Teacher training 
African teacher training college 
Total. . . 3 . y O O EZ 1954 1 7 3 53 27 
Ew ub e. e ENS: «ъа. sz. 1953 1 7 3 50 28 
co PE . ° . BP peso m ees 1952 1 7 3 59 32 
co MCN . Po i TT 1951 1 ous n 50 26 
Ne. - f г РО EDDIE 1950 1 4 2 56 31 
A A A —e—nl— v—— 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1956 (in pounds sterling) 


—— PANAS AAA ee E 


Total 


Source of funds 


Funds granted by Special development Voluntary agencies 


Object of expenditure À 
Colonial revenue Central Government funds 
Total expenditure 199 043 66993 Ld nes ime 
66 993 2^4 U^ 


А, Current expenditure . 
Central administration 
Primary education . 
Secondary education 
Vocational education 
Teacher training . . . . 
Scholarships, overseas and regional 
Other current expenditure ; 


1. Of which £14,561 for African schools and £1,043 for European schools. 
2. Of which £7,944 for African schools, £979 for coloured schools and 


£22,306 for European schools. 


i ls only. 
& Асап арса for African pupils and £1,992 for European pupils. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN AFRICAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1956: 


Pupils by grade n 
ар s= 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 tog 
B M. - _ — E = 
F. 4 4 
6 M. 59 59 
F. 83 83 
7 M. 131 23 1 155 
F. 260 18 1 279 
в м. 245 49 3 1 an 
F. 354 93 T 2 456 
9 M. 219 80 31 3 393 
F. 582 140 42 5 169 
10 M. 317 131 73 25 3 — = = 549 
F. 763 254 137 54 1 2 — — 1211 
11 M. 256 247 11 42 25 12 — = 693 
F. 691 352 241 162 32 6 == = 1490 
12 M. 348 219 147 99 69 43 2 1 928 
F. 683 531 369 281 133 42 5 1 2045 
13 M. 359 246 193 104 74 92 8 2 1 068 
Е. 707 491 425 373 192 95 27 7 2317 
14 M. 313 218 264 181 115 107 34 z 1299 
F. 553 534 532 336 271 172 49 23 2470 
15+ M. 638 633 557 595 430 550 249 218 3870 
F. 340 641 593 591 551 503 264 200 3 689 
M. 2945 1906 1380 1050 716 794 293 228 9312 
то ij V TETTE F. 5 026 3 060 2347 1804 1180 820 345 231 14 813 
MF. 7971 4966 3727 2854 1896 1614 638 459 24125 
M. 11.9 13.3 14.0 14.9 15.0 15.7 16.5 17.3 . 
Medanage . . . . . F. 11.2 12.7 13.0 13.8 14.5 15.2 15.9 16.7 . 
МЕ. 114 12.9 13,3 14.3 14.7 15.4 16.2 17.0 . 
ШОУ A ee le abe A A 


1. Enrolment as at 30 November 1956. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 223,000. 

Total area: 6,704 square miles; 17,364 square kilometres. 

Population density: 33 per square mile; 13 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in African population, all ages (1946 census): 
86.7 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


African education started as an offshoot of missionary 
work. When a Special Commissioner took charge of the 
country in 1902, there were in existence 11 mission schools 
for Africans. The first government school was established 
in 1906, and government grants-in-aid began in 1910 when 
the sum voted was only £125. Progress at this time was 
slow; by 1924 of a total of some 22,000 African children 
of school age only 3,000 were attending school, and the 
government grants-in-aid totalled £900. 

In 1928 an important event occurred with the opening 
of a large school at Matapha, established and maintained 
by the Swazi National Fund which derives its revenue from 
a tax the Swazis have voluntarily imposed upon themselves. 
From this beginning stem the national and tribal schools 
that today make up an important part of the Territory’s 
school resources. 

In 1936 education was raised to the status of a Depart- 
ment of the Administration, under the supervision of a 
full-time departmental head. After 1940, with the passage 
of the first Colonial Development and Welfare Act, and 
especially after 1945, African education made rapid strides. 
Funds from the CDW schemes were used for training 
teachers, erecting and equipping schools and establishing 
new supervisory posts. At the same time the Territory’s 
financial position has steadily improved, and the sum 
allocated to education has risen correspondingly. 

The other ethnic groups in the Territory are European 
and Eurafrican. The provision of education for European 
children dates from 1902, and for Eurafrican children from 
1914. The communities are small and scattered; as far as 
possible the schools have developed boarding accommodation 
and draw their pupils from a considerable area. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


General education policy for the Territory is laid down by 
the Resident Commissioner, and embodied in the procla- 
mations which he issues or the notices framed under the 
existing proclamations. Education is administered by 
Government through a fully constituted Department. The 
school system, and with it the work of the Education 
Department, falls into three clear-cut divisions—African, 
European and Eurafrican—which may be treated in turn. 


SWAZILAND 


Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Department of Education, Mbabane, in November 
1956. 


African schools 


The system of African schools is based on co-operation 
between Government and the missions, the latter main- 
taining some 85 per cent of schools with over 75 per cent 
of pupils enrolled. The Department of Education directly 
maintains a number of schools, aids the majority of the 
mission schools, and exercises general supervision over all 
schools. 

Control of the African school system is exercised through 
the Native Schools Proclamation (No. 6 of 1940) and the 
revised ‘Rules Governing the Conduct of African Schools’, 
gazetted in October 1954. The Swazi National Schools have 
their own separate rules (Government Notice No. 27 of 1944). 

The Department of Education has a headquarters staff 
of a director, three education officers, one assistant edu- 
cation officer, six supervisors of schools and supporting 
clerical staff. A system of advisory boards and committees 
at three levels (local, district and territorial) enables the 
Department to keep in touch with the various official and 
non-official agencies interested in education, and also 
ensures the participation of the African community in the 
framing of educational policy. 

Education is not compulsory for African children. Apart 
from the financial problems involved in such a step, there 
are serious social and geographical obstacles. The Swazi do 
not live in villages, but in family kraals scattered throughout 
the Territory. Children still play an important part in the 
economic life of the kraal (the boys’ duties as herdsmen 
often make for irregular attendance), and until considerable 
social changes occur compulsory education will be im- 
practicable except in a few urban areas. 

The aim of educational policy is rather to extend the 
provision of schooling as rapidly as conditions permit so as 
to make a six-year course available to all, and at the same 
time to bring about an improvement in quality. In this 
connexion, the education of girls presents no problem, since 
all schools, with one exception, are co-educational. Some 
differentiation in curriculum takes place in upper primary 
grades, and the domestic science subjects taught to girls are 
supervised by a specialist woman education officer. The 
cost of schooling to parents does not seriously affect 
attendance. Primary education is free at all government 
schools and includes the issue of essential textbooks. 
Mission schools on the grant-aided list may impose tuition 
fees; but in the majority of cases no fee is levied and, where 


it is, the sum is very modest. 
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Funds for the African school system are derived from 
four sources: the largest part comes from the territorial 
revenue; the Swazi National Treasury contributes to main- 
taining the Swazi National Schools; funds from the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Scheme go mainly to capital 
costs, but also cover certain administrative and other 
running costs; and last, the voluntary agencies raise funds 
of their own. 


Non-African education 


The Education Department exercises control of European 
education through Proclamations No. 31 of 1943 (Swaziland 
public education), No. 58 of 1934 (Registration and inspec- 
tion of schools) and No. 2 of 1928 (Medical inspection of 
schools). The inspection of schools is carried out by the two 
education officers who are responsible also for visiting 
African and Eurafrican schools. Most of the European 
schools are maintained by Government, and each has its 
own local advisory committee. On a territorial level there 
is the School Board which meets annually to advise the 
Administration on matters concerning the education of 
European children. 

Education is compulsory for all European children from 
7 years of age until the completion of the 16th year or the 
prior completion of the eighth standard. All schools are 
co-educational. At government schools tuition and text- 
books are free; Баал fees may be remitted in necessitous 
cases. The private schools charge fees. 

The Ped; Eurafrican community is served by govern- 
ment-aided mission schools, the majority of which have 
boarding establishments. As with other groups of schools, 
the Department of Education exercises control through a 
Proclamation (No. 60 of 1951), inspects the schools, and is 
assisted by parents’ advisory committees and a central 
advisory board for the Territory as a whole. Education is 
not compulsory by law, but practically the same result has 
been achieved on a voluntary basis. Tuition is free at all 
schools, and the modest boarding fees are remitted in 
necessitous cases. 


ORGANIZATION 


The African school system comprises an eight-year primary 
course made up of two sub-standards and Standards I to VI, 
leading on to a five-year secondary course. The primary 
schools are classified as higher primary schools (full course), 
lower primary schools (up to Standard IV) and elementary 
vernacular schools (a four-year course to Standard II). At 
present an effort is being made to up-grade the vernacular 
schools to lower primary status. 

The official medium of instruction in the earliest years 
is Zulu (Swazi is closely related to, though not identical with 
Zulu, but so far does not possess a literature); English is 
introduced first as a subject, then progressively used as a 
medium of instruction until by the end of the sixth year 
the transition is complete. 

The primary school syllabus is prescribed by the Depart- 
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ment. The basic subjects are Zulu, English and arithmetic 
and special attention is given to needlework, domestic 
science and carpentry. In addition, agricultural science, 
history, geography, scripture and hygiene are taught, also 
singing and physical drill. 

The wastage that occurs especially between the sub. 
standards and Standard I represents a serious problem, 
A chief cause for this is the attitude of parents who, with 
no schooling themselves, do not insist on their children 
remaining at school once they have enrolled. While studying 
the problem, the Administration is trying to combat it by 
restricting new admissions to the beginning of the school 
year (January-February) and accepting only children who 
will turn 6 during the year. A related difficulty is irregular 
attendance, particularly among boys. A recent measure 
empowers the head teacher to exclude from school any 
pupils whose attendance record falls below 66 per cent in 
any one quarter, unless of course the causes for absence 
are beyond the control of the pupil. 

The promotion of pupils is an internal matter for the 
school during most of the primary course. At the end of 
Standard V a departmental examination is set, but all 
marking is carried out internally. Upon completion of the 
primary course—Standard Vi—pupils take a departmental 
examination which is marked externally; two certificates 
may be awarded—a school leaving certificate and a con- 
tinuation certificate which gives access to secondary and 
vocational schools. Of the 453 candidates taking the exami- 
nation in December 1954, 227 received the continuation 
and 103 the school leaving certificate. 

Institutions for training primary school teachers are of 
recent origin. One government and one mission centre 
provide courses for lower primary teachers, lasting two 
years after Standard VI. A similar course for elementary 
vernacular teachers, run at the mission centre, recruits 
students who have completed Standard V. Both training 
centres have their own practising schools. Of the 488 
teachers serving in 1954 in government and aided schools, 
293 were qualified. 

Teachers employed at government schools form part of 
the permanent establishment as members of the junior 
service. Salary scales are fixed in terms of qualifications, 
years of service and sex. Teachers in other schools are 
employees of the agencies controlling the schools. Appoint- 
ments to grant-aided mission schools are governed by 
detailed rules and are subject to departmental approval. 
Part of the government grant-in-aid is earmarked for 
teachers’ salaries, at a scale somewhat lower than that fixed 
for government maintained schools. 

The organization of European and Eurafrican schools 
is based on an eight-year primary and four-year secondary 
course. Curricula resemble those followed in the Union of 
South Africa. The Territory has to import teachers from the 
Union or from Britain. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Swaziland. Director of Education, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
all schools reached nearly 20,000 pupils, or about 9 per cent 
of the total population. Of the primary school pupils, 94 per 
cent were African children, nearly 4 per cent were European 
children, the rest being from the coloured population. In 
the general secondary schools, the proportions were 78 per 
cent African, 18 per cent European, and the rest coloured. 
All the pupils in the vocational and teacher training centres 
were African. More than 52 per cent of the primary school 
pupils were girls, but only 42 per cent in the general 
secondary schools. The proportion of women teachers was 
56 per cent in the primary schools, less than one-third in 
the secondary schools: Between 1950 and 1954, there was 
a 30 per cent increase in primary school enrolment, while 
the total enrolment in all secondary schools increased 86 
per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 gives comparable data 
for all primary schools between 1947 and 1954. The steady 
increase in enrolment during this period results in raisi 
the average enrolment ratio from 25 in the 1947-49 perio 
to 31 in the 1950-54 period, an average annual increase 
amounting to more than 5 per cent of the ratio. However, 
with a primary school course of eight years, the enrolment 
ratio may be expected to reach 80 eventually, with full 
enrolment of the school-age children, 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 4 gives the age-grade 
distribution of pupils in government and aided primary 
schools, as of the tase quarter of 1953. It shows that the 
median age of pupils in each of the first six grades was 
three years or more above normal age, and about two years 
above normal age in the last two grades. Hence a large 
majority (72 per cent) of the pupils were at least two years 
over-age for their grade. The proportion of over-age 
pupils was higher among boys than girls in each grade. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1955 (fiscal year begins January), from all sources, 
amounted to £145,589, or an average of less than £0.7 per 
inhabitant. Of this amount, 70 per cent came from colonial 
revenue, 9 per cent from local funds, 9 per cent from special 
development funds, and the rest from voluntary agencies. 
Excluding capital expenditure amounting to £11,976, and 
an amount of £860 from departments other than the 
Education Department, the total expenditure was dis- 
tributed in the following proportions: 59 per cent for 
primary education, 11 per cent for general secondary 
education, 8 per cent for vocational education and teacher 
training, 8 per cent for central administration, and the rest 
for other current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 
Colonial revenue 
Object of expenditure Total Special Voluntary 
Education Other Moca Fenda aveo rient agencies 
Department Departments 
Total expenditure . 145 589 100 952 860 13453 13337 16 987 
A. Current expenditure . ” WES 1132 753 100 202 ... #11 800 *11 997 +8 754 
Central administration 110 269 47 707 ... vibe 62 " 
Primary education . 178 050 +67 488 ... 3 052 — T2 
Secondary education 115 481 *5 489 "Pu 8 748 1 КЕ sg 
Vocational education 17 961 35313 ... T %0 27 
Teacher training О... 12 320 12 250 ds = ç ; 
Subsidies to private education V ER fo. "es iub А Bb 2 
Other current expenditure 118 672 11955 ... i 
B. Capital expenditure 111 976 2750 11653 31340 18233 


1, This distribution does not include £860 allotted by other departments 
than Education Department. 

2. S to private education are included with expenditure on other 
objects, 

3. African education only. 

4. African education, £5,827; European education, £1,580; coloured 
education, £300. 

5. Some expenditure on secondary education is included in this amount. 


which is distributed as follows: African education, £38,202; European 
education, £26,559; coloured education, £2,721. 

6, African education, £2,579; European education, £2,910. 

7. African education, £1,935; European education, £8,158; coloured 


education, £1,862. dius : 
African education but also comprising under ‘other current 
is On ditare! £155 for European education, and £2,438 grant to Swazi 


national schools. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


SAGE Number of оне 
Level of education and type of institution School year | insitutions T TG as E 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . > . . es t ` 1954 22 96 50 2972 1459 
КОО aidedschodls . » - + + + * + + 1954 116 351 243 12 841 6 199 
Orar а coru] ey ОНОО 1954 91 102 17 3065 1653 
Tab ЛИСИ NU Q: Ё 1954 229 1549 1310 18 878 9911 
a h y j ] 1953 225 1520 1373 16 915 9022 
E ; Š Ç 1952 217 1475 1345 16 461 8793 
ie ; Е 1951 207 1443 1305 15 037 8 084 
= Е 1950 195 400 278 14 475 7 730 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools... + +... € 1954 2 14 } 620 263 
Government aided schools... + + . 0. o. o. 1954 9 136 
T КЫ. TTE REO 1954 п 2518 620 263 
` . B 1953 10 238 497 219 
valio ASAS 1952 12 2210 457 208 
» * UVa у orum ulpa. Quad aV. 1951 11 151] 351 185 
g : Jb, 1950 9 126 327 177 
Vocational 
ВОО W aa Skor ku. о 1954 1 ` èf 48 — 
Homecraft centres $00. Ce A SDS ус 1954 2 ж .. 12 12 
a V vo “š o ме Do н 1954 3 ... ... 60 12 
NE Ub « . . Pee ос 1953 3 see cà 56 16 
PAM . . E 1952 3 .. 5 43 9 
” >» dee 1951 1 D . 30 — 
wee st . 1950 1 ъё 31 = 
Teacher training 
Teacher training centres 
Total, 49er ev 1954 2 ... 64 49 
2 28 
1 
1 
1 


1. Including teachers of secondary classes in schools for European and 
coloured children. 


2. Not including teachers of secondary classes in schools for European 
and coloured children. 
3. Including teachers in vocational and teacher training schools. 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary Scnoors:' 


Teachers Pupils Estimated Pri 
Year Schools aw child population caroline 

Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) лаз) ) ratio 
1947 212 11 492 


1. African, coloured and European schools. 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF AFRICAN PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT 
AND GOVERNMENT AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1953: 


Age Sex - 
1 2 3 < A 5 = " Total 
-6 M. 6 
F. 7 = = + E 
6 M. 174 8 — — 5-2 = me: E 182 
F. 273 16 — — 289 
1 M. 204 25 6 1 236 
F. 304 51 9 1 er же 22 x 365 
8 M. 222 52 23 1 1 — = z 289 
F. 339 89 23 5 456 
9 M. 244 16 32 14 2 — — — 368 
F. 345 151 18 21 9 1 = — 611 
10 M. 215 114 68 30 11 4 — — 502 
F. 333 193 134 48 28 1 2 m 145 
1 М. 201 127 86 54 16 14 2 — 500 
F. 263 181 114 97 48 20 9 — 792 
12 M. 250 152 123 66 48 21 14 3 683 
F. 250 172 160 157 85 55 16 6 901 
13 M. 197 147 141 96 101 42 27 1 758 
F. 173 139 161 112 127 87 69 12 880 
14 M. 161 126 120 81 91 54 42 18 693 
F. 70 91 111 114 116 110 58 39 709 
15+ M. 140 158 209 231 270 268 241 183 1700 
F. 49 65 73 104 146 151 182 196 966 
M. 2.074 985 808 574 540 409 326 211 5927 
otal ote ss oqa ishkan 2 F. 2406 1148 923 665 559 431 336 253 6721 
MF. 4480 2133 1731 1239 1099 840 662 464 12648 
M. 10.7 12.6 13.5 14.3 15.0 15.7 16.2 17.1 . 
Median age . . . .. F. Ú 114 12.3 13.0 13.9 14.4 15.2 16.2 . 
MF. 10.2 11. 12.8 13.6 144 15.0 15.6 16.6 . 
Nonik age for ged @ (8) 0 Q9 a ae a) ay | . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
Sce ge 78 78 78 7 69 64 в | 72 


1, Enrolment as at last quarter 1953. 
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BRITISH SOMALILAND 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 640,000. 
Total area: 68,000 square miles; 176,120 square kilometres. 
Population density: 9 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Little progress in education was made before the second 
world war. After the reoccupation of the Protectorate in 
1941, the Somalis showed a changed attitude to education 
and the Government was encouraged to develop a formal 
school system. Three elementary schools were opened in 
1942, a director of education was appointed in 1943, and 
in 1948 an Education Ordinance was passed, outlining the 
functions of the director and providing for the allotment 
of grants-in-aid, the registration of schools and teachers 
and the appointment of local education committees. A 
development plan was drawn up in 1949 for the progressive 
extension of primary and secondary schooling. 

The opening of a vocational training centre in 1952 was 
an important step forward, as it contained a section for 
teacher training. The first government school for girls was 
established in 1953, and in the same year the growth of the 
school system made it possible to start a senior secondary 
school for boys. 

During 1955 a development plan for the period 1956-60 
was drawn up. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The present aim of the schools in the Protectorate is to 
provide an adequate number of well educated boys who 
are capable of filling posts in government departments, in 
the armed forces and commercial world, and to train skilled 
artisans and technicians. The Somalis are essentially a 
nomadic, stock-owning people, and there seems little likeli- 
hood of any considerable industrial development or of 
intensive agriculture. Education should not divorce the 
people as a whole from a type of economy which they can 
reasonably hope to maintain. 

The Department of Education has for senior staff a 
director, an assistant director, a Somali officer in charge 
of elementary schools and an inspector. The latter two are 
responsible for the administration, staffing and equipment 
of all elementary schools, and for the Arabic syllabuses, 
textbooks and inspection of work in Arabic and the Koran 
in schools of all levels. 
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The Department makes use of various advisory bodies, 
in particular of a Standing Committee on Education which 
includes Somali representatives of different districts and 
tribes. There has also been progress in the setting up of 
district education committees. 

The main revenue for education comes from the Pro- 
tectorate budget. All schools above the level of Koranic 
schools are government institutions, and charge fees. 
Important building developments have been made possible 
since 1949 by grants from the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Scheme. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Protectorate follows a 3-4—4 school plan. The three- 
year elementary school is in fact based on the Koranic 
school, where boys learn the rudiments of reading and 
writing as well as religious instruction. The elementary 
course is given in Arabic, and consists of Arabic, Koran, 
arithmetic; in the second grade, English, geography and 
art are introduced. Handwork and physical education form 
part of all time-tables, and gardening is taught where 
conditions permit. 

The four-year intermediate school continues this cur- 
riculum. Civics, science and carpentry and metal work are 
begun, and the medium of instruction changes to English 
during the second class (fifth school year). Parallel with the 
intermediate school there is a four-year trade school with 
a technical bias. A school-leaving examination is held at the 
end of the intermediate course. It gives access to upper 
secondary education and the vocational training centre. 

A certain number of Somali teachers have been trained 
abroad, but the main source of supply is now the two-year 
course given at the vocational training centre. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


SOMALILAND (Protectorate). EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual 
report. [Hergeisa, Education Department.] 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Somaliland Protectorate. Education Department, 
Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all schools was reported at 3,012, which is 
about 0.5 per cent of the total population. About half of 
this number were pupils in government schools and the 
other half in Koranic schools aided by the Government. 
The number of girls in government schools was negligible; 
in the Koranic schools they made up about 10 per cent of 
the enrolment. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 18 for 
the government schools and 30 for the Koranie schools. 


Between 1950 and 1954, total enrolment increased nearly 
60 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Expenditure on education. In 1955 (fiscal year begins 
1 January), total expenditure on education, from all sources, 
amounted to 87,264 pounds sterling, which represents an 
average expenditure of about £0.14 per inhabitant. Of this 
amount, 66 per cent was spent from territorial funds, 
28 per cent from the United Kingdom, and 6 per cent 
from local authorities. Current expenses accounted for 
87 per cent, and capital expenditure 13 per cent of the 


total. (See Table 2.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


те i taff Student: lled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of LA = A me — 
Primary ' 
Public elementary and intermediate schools . . + 2 1954/55 22 77 $ 1413 47 
Aided Koranic schools + “ica Aie UI GRAMINE e 1954/55 45 51 i 1549 149 
Wotal. . ns ae yee akak IPS х 1954/55 67 128 N 2962 196 
Rosy: ж o lip Lis 1953/54 61 126 is 2876 171 
Ж ; $ 1952/53 60 121 4 2747 158 
д , ЭТА 1951/52 50 106 6 2251 138 
iy 3 T 1950/51 51 96 4 1 898 101 
Secondary 
General 
ondan school c hugs B bee у 1954/55 1 23 d 29 =, 
pin al OES НН НЫ : 1953/54 1 13 2 16 um 
" T е 1952/53 = 
d 1951/52 ES — — — = 
iA E 1950/51 - — = — = 
Vocational 
ноп! training centre >t ban тонна ee Mee 1954/55 1 jud D 16 = 
: карй ЧЕ 1953/54 1 ч g% 16 = 
E. А dd 1952/53 1 2 = cx. 
* P pear 1951/52 c = — = 
= : Б ГТ | 1950/51 
Teacher training 
peace training class at vocational | Seu po ў 1954/55 а) "n Ж $ m 
рој Talega big ab jest wifi . | 1053/54 (1 est E 2 T 
ee ой ee 1952/53 (1 ти Fi ой dz 
E é М 1951/52 — ж Ti n pr 
3 š 1950/51 = E 29 


1, Including vocational training at the intermediate level. 


2. Including teachers of the vocational training centre. 
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2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total Cm wem IINE 
Total expenditure . 87 264 182347 4917 
A. Current expenditure 15 839 "cn 71 447 p 4392 
Central administration 8657 on iu 
Primary education бе 92 
Secondary education pus > 
Vocational education . Aen - 
Teacher training |. 
B. Capital expenditure 10 900 525 


1. Of which £57,970 from territorial funds and £24,377 from the United Kingdom. 


KENYA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 6,048,000. 

Total area: 224,960 square miles; 582,646 square kilometres. 
Population density: 27 per square mile; 10 per square kilometre. 
National income (1954 estimate): 126.6 million pounds. 


HISTORICAL 


European education in Kenya began in 1904 with the 
opening of a qay school by the railway authorities. This 
was taken over by the Government in 1910 and after the 
setting up of an Education Department in 1911 more 
official schools were opened. Increase of population after 
the first world war—and similarly after the second—caused 
rapid expansion of the European school system. In 1942 
compulsory education was introduced for all European 
children between the ages of 7 and 15. Private schools 
became eligible for grants in 1948. 

Asian education has a similar history, from the founding 
of the first school in 1906, to more direct government action 
after 1912, and rapid growth after 1930. Government 
schools are provided in the larger towns and grants-in-aid 
рез to many other schools. Compulsory education for boys 

etween 7 and 15 was introduced in 1942 in the three main 
towns. The grant system was introduced in 1945. During 
1949 a special review was made of the Asian school system. 

Schools for Africans were first started by the missions. 
With the establishment of an Education Department, the 
Government increasingly subsidized approved Mission 
schools. A new phase in African education began in 1924 
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and 1925, with more supervision and financial support by 
the Government. By 1934 the policy of developing local 
native councils and transferring to them financial responsi- 
bility for primary schools had been adopted. In 1948 a 
10-year plan for the development of African education was 
published; it provided for considerable capital expenditure. 
A full study of the African school system was made in 1949 
by the Beecher Committee. The report was later adopted 
and provides the framework of present policy and planning. 
The state of emergency which began in 1952 had a 
damaging effect on the school system but recovery has 
been rapid. The first economic and social development plan 
(1946-55) was followed by a shorter plan (1954-57), and 
this in turn by the 1957-60 development programme. In 
adopting these plans, the Central Government treats the 
school system as a unity and lays stress upon the rapi 
increase of education as a condition for economic progress. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
The school system makes individual provision for the 


Colony’s several ethnic groups—African, Arab, European, 
Goan and Indian—and while the Central Government 


U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA)! KENYA 


exercises general control and supervision, the management important is the education vote from colonial revenue, 
of schools varies. For European and Asian communities which is devoted to recurrent expenditure—administrative 
there are both government and private schools, the latter costs, the maintenance of government schools for all races, 
being run by missions, associations or private individuals, grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies. For African primary 
and receiving State aid in certain circumstances, In African schools expenditure is met by local funds, derived partly 
education most schools are managed by voluntary agencies from district taxation and partly from the transfer of 
(Missions and Churches) or by local associations; at the taxation proceeds from the central to local authorities. The 
primary level State aid is provided to the schools through voluntary agencies also obtain other funds, largely from 
the local authorities. і fees, so that their recurrent expenditure exceeds the grants 

Official policy varies with the stage of development of received from Government. Capital expenditure on buildings 
these separate groups of schools. Education is compulsory is a considerable item and is met from loan funds, from the 
for European children and for Asian boys in the main ordinary budget of the Public Works Department and from 
towns. In effect, most of the Asian boys in the Colony are Colonial Development and Welfare grants. 


enrolled at school; most of the girls, however, begin the 
primary course but do not finish it. There is no compulsory 


education for African children, but efforts are being made ORGANIZATION 
to provide enough schools to accommodate all children 
living in urban areas. The present aim of the Government In the towns there are a certain number of private unaided 
is to expand the four-year primary school course as rapidly nursery schools for European and Asian children. The 
as possible to ensure vernacular literacy, and at the same primary school course, lasting seven years, is open to 
time to maintain a balanced educational system at the children aged 6 or 7. As most of the Asian population is 
intermediate and secondary levels. urban, the Asian primary schools are day schools; and even 
Responsibility for the school system is vested in the for rural European communities the government policy is 
Minister for Education, Labour and Lands. In the formu- to establish small day schools rather than expensive 
lation of policy the Minister has the professional advice of boarding institutions. Most primary schools are co-edu- 
the director of education, who in turn may consult any cational, but where the Asian population is large enough, 
one of the following seven advisory councils: African, single-sex schools are maintained. Teachers for European 
Arab, Asian, European, Goan, Higher, Technical and schools are trained abroad, except for a few infant school 
Vocational. teachers who are trained at a local centre. The two Asian 
The execution of policy is the responsibility of the training colleges at post-secondary level could provide 
director of education, assisted by a deputy and five enough qualified teachers for the Asian schools if they were 
assistant directors. For administrative and financial pur- able to recruit enough students for training. 
poses the schools are grouped racially, with an assistant The African school plan differs from the European and 
director in charge of each of the three main racial sections, Asian опе, and is based on the 4-4-4 pattern. The four-year 
European, Asian (including Arab and Goan) and African. primary school is conducted in the vernacular medium. 


English is introduced as a subject, usually in the third 
class, and becomes the medium of instruction in the inter- 
mediate school. At the end of the primary course, pupils 
take a qualifying examination for the intermediate school. 


For the local administration of all branches of education 
the Colony is divided into five regions, each under the 
charge of a provincial education officer. With regard to 


African education, the regional authorities are concerned А y і t d У 
directly with secondary education, teacher training and The intermediate course has a practical bias, being designed 


girls’ boarding schools; for primary and day intermediate to prepare pupils for taking their place in the community. 

schools, responsibility is further devolved to the district African teachers are trained at two levels. Students who 

level. Each district has an education board composed of an have completed eight years of schooling take a two-year 

equal number of representatives of the school managers and course of training leading to certification as assistant 

of the local government authority. One or more education teachers. At the other level there is a two-year course for 

officers are attached by the department to a district. those who have completed secondary education (2-years 
Funds for education come from several sources. The most schooling), leading to certification as a teacher. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
к с AND PROTECTORATE. A education in Kenya. RAS Pa cer as Annual summary. Nairobi, 

7 Os "No. 58 e E to reform the law ———, —. Syllabus for African primary schools. Nairobi, 1948. 
relating to education in the Colony. Nairobi, Government р. 5 d COMMITTEE on INDIAN EDUCATION. Report. Nairobi, 


1952, 39 p. s 
—. Proposals for the implementation of the recommendations of Government Printer, 1949. 49 p. 
the report on African education in Kenya. Nairobi, Government 


Printer, 1950. 26 p. (Sessional paper no. 1 of 1950.) 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Kenya. Education Department, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, enrolment in all 
educational institutions totalled approximately 399,000 
students. This represented about 6.6 per cent of the total 
population. Almost 97 per cent of the total enrolment were 
pupils in primary schools; 2 per cent in general secondary 
schools; under 1 per cent in secondary vocational and 
teacher training schools; and there were over 200 students 
attending teacher training schools of higher educational 
level. The proportion of girls in primary schools was 25 per 
cent; in general secondary schools, 30 per cent; in secondary 
teacher training schools, 23 per cent; and in the higher 
teacher training schools, 33 per cent. The teaching staff in 
primary schools numbered over 10,000 of whom 18 per cent 
were women. In comparing data with 1950, the total of 
primary and general secondary enrolment (compared in 
total owing to reorganization of educational system) showed 
an increase of almost 4 per cent; the increase in other levels 
was 14 per cent in vocational schools; in secondary teacher 
training schools it had more than doubled; and in higher 
teacher training schools by 92 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 gives total enrolment in 
primary schools since 1930. Although data for later years 
show a substantial increase over the earlier period, there 


are notable decreases in enrolment for some years, as for 
example between 1931 and 1932, 1934 and 1935, 1945 and 
1946. The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating 
the average enrolment to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, has risen from 9 to 27. 

The average pupil-teacher ratio shows considerable 
variations. It was as low as 23 in 1932, and as high as 50 
in 1951, but by 1954 had declined to 38. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 July) amounted 
to 3,872,000 pounds sterling, being about £0.65 per 
inhabitant. This represented 3.1 per cent of the estimated 
national income for that year. Of the total sum, 87.5 per 
cent came from the Education Department; 11 per cent 
from local authorities; and about 1.5 per cent from volun- 
tary agencies. 

Excluding the capital expenditure of £411,000, the 
current expenditure was distributed as follows: 60 per cent 
for primary education; 22 per cent for secondary education; 
5 per cent for vocational education; 9 per cent for teacher 
training; and 4 per cent for central administration and 
other current expenses. 

Of the total amount 21 per cent was spent for the edu- 
cation of Europeans, 20 per cent for Asians, 58 per cent 
for Africans and 1 per cent for Arabs. (See Table 3.) 


1, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary Scmoors 


Teachers Pupils Estimated oe 
Year Schools AN child population ым 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) barre reese ratio 

1930 2134 2 185 89 152 4l 
1931 2316 2889 104 074 36 

3 3517 19 814 23 6.7 032 9 
1933 1615 3213 99874 31 2 pal 
1934 1512 3 022 110 613 37 
1935 1569 3168 105 604 33 
1936 1607 3095 109 838 35 
1937 1714 3 420 120 455 35 116 1090 BH 
1938 1957 3 668 127 116 35 
1945 2.233 em REE 236 182 m 
1946 2 356 xd Кы 227 485 te 
T 2212 iis us 246 520 ек 259 1275 20 
1949 2807 6 990 15 326 439 чт 
1950 3050 7692 16 365 061 
1951 2996 7819 18 387 617 30 

96 17 363 288 

1953 3471 9229 17 365 580 40 en e. vá 
1954 3390 10 068 18 386211 38 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution. School year | Number of Pais lee elenco 
асана Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools - . . . . . , , 1954 62 814 304 21 764 6 540 
Government aided schools... . . . . 4 4 1954 2559 8179 1407 321 225 81 948 
Other schools . B B . . . . . Ж РГЕ 1954 769 1075 64 43 222 8409 
Total . 5 А - . . . . ОМИ 1954 3 390 10 068 1775 386211 96897 
Wr s . 1953 3471 9229 1566 365 580 95 580 
uer . 1952 3095 9681 1618 363 288 94211 
ies . 1951 2 996 1819 1374 387 617 106 865 
ws . 1950 3 050 1692 1207 365 061 99 853 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools . Ut. 1954 236 2519 1120 
Government aided schools sore hole ЁН dias 1954 351 1320 +113 } 8 248 2209 
Other schools . . . . . . Adsl sia » 1954 9 78 49 884 517 
Total с A SS SSS к 1954 396 2917 1282 9132 2 726 
eas . mts . 1953 287 2948 2332 8449 2559 
— . 1952 264 2680 2208 7 734 2 339 
ee DES . 1951 285 1539 2188 8421 2701 
ай. 1950 1194 11 226 *299 16 043 3366 
Vocational 
Government trade schools 
Total . : Б 1954 (3 ... ... 866 — 
” ` £ 1953 (3 vee vs 878 = 
% TAM 1952 (3 n 830 14 
” «нерн 1951 3 ss 647 — 
^ MEM 7 1950 (3 . . 160 — 
Teacher training 
Government maintained and aided centres 
Tota]. . . "Qe 1954 ... ... ... 2258 523 
. . 1953 ... Sth “ 1976 455 
i я ; 1952 de ы is 1920 387 
à i 1951 ada is M 1156 264 
: : 1950 š i i 1065 222 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government maintained schools 
29 13 223 74 
Total 1.5/5, q aniio DOSE 2 1954 И i i 187 61 
ipe. . 4 
З 4 
E 6 


Note. There were, in 1954, 168 Kenya students attending Makerere 
College (the University College of East Africa) in Uganda. 


1. Beginning in 1951 the African educational system was reorganized. 
In 1950 primary schools covered Standards 14, junior secondary 
schools Forms 1-2, and senior secondary schools Forms 3-6. By 


1952, with the introduction of the intermediate school and the 
suppression of the junior secondary school, the primary course was 
lengthened to eight years and the secondary course shortened to 


f ars. dH 
2. Including data on vocational and teacher training schools. 


schools other than government maintained. 


3. Including 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 


x Я Total 
Qhjessisfiexs coda E Education Department Local authorities Voluntary agencies 

Total expenditure . 3972073 3388 614 417 643 65 816 

i Vnus WES. 3 461 076 3.062 574 360 697 31 805 
Grau ieee ee Med 131 547 1128 350 1626 22571 
Primary education б сеа EE 2 083 860 21725 709 +330 671 +27 480 
Secondary education . 766 508 2760 933 — *5 575 
Vocational education . . . 160 217 *129 417 *29 300 *1500 
Лекерта пао Иа vein . 311 958 5311 279 = "679 
Other current expenditure. . . . . . 6 986 *6 886 *100 — 

B. Capital expenditure. 410 997 7326 040 *56 946 *28 011 


n ai et 


1. Of which £28,447 for European education, £28,448 for Asian education, 
£948 for Arab education and £70,507 for African education. 

2. Of which £409,630 for European education, £495,011 for Asian 
education, £40,912 for Arab education and £780,156 for African 
education, 

3. Of which £335,152 for European education, £218,396 for Asian 
education, £7,698 for Arab education and £199,687 for African 
education. 

4, Of which £2,908 for Arab education and £126,509 for African 
education. 


MAURITIUS 


MAURITIUS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 549,000. 

Total area: 720 square miles; 1,865 square kilometres, 

Population density: 763 per square mile; 294 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1952 
census): 23.0. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1952 census): 
48.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The school system of Mauritius dates from 1800, and has 
developed through the joint efforts of the Government, 
religious teaching orders and missionary bodies. A Govern- 
ment Schools Department was set up in the nineteenth 
century; this became a Department of Public Instruction 
in 1901, and the Department of Education in its present 
form was constituted in 1941. 
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5. Of which £32,367 for Asian education and £278,912 for African 
education. 

6. Of which £5,566 for European education and £1,320 for African 
education. 

7. Of which £7,341 for European education, £6,464 for Asian education, 
£868 for Arab education and £311,367 for African education. 

8. African education only. 

9. Of which £4,186 for European education and £326,485 for African 
education. 


National income (1954 estimate): 576 million rupees. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Mauritius rupee = 0.210 U.S. dollar. 


RODRIGUES 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 15,000. 
Total area: 42 square miles; 109 square kilometres. 
Population density: 357 per square mile; 138 per square kilometre. 


The Education Ordinance of 1944 and the resulting 
Education Code provide the legal basis which is still in 
foree. Under the Ordinance all government-aided and 
private education is subject in varying degrees to the 
control of the Director of Education, who is advised by a 
number of committees. The Director is required to seek 
approval of the central administration for projects of major 
financial or political consequence. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA): MAURITIUS 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Primary education is free but not compulsory (except in 
three experimental areas) but legislation allows compulsion 
to be introduced when appropriate. Primary schooling 
covers seven years, beginning at the age of 5, but as children 
are not forced to leave school on grounds of age some stay 
up to 14 or 15 years of age. Children of 12 years of age may 
legally be employed in agriculture, and at 15 in industry. 

The administrative machinery consists of the Director of 
Education, a deputy director who is mainly concerned with 
day-to-day routine administration and has special charge 
of the school building programme, two assistant directors, 
one responsible for the secondary schools and the other for 
the primary schools, a youth organizer, adult education 
officer, visual education officer, school medical officer and 
school dentist. The primary school inspectorate (one 
senior inspector, seven area inspectors and one agricultural 
inspector) is based on headquarters, but district offices are 
being opened as quickly as possible. Outside headquarters, 
the senior administrative officers are the heads of the three 
government secondary schools and the principal of the 
training college. 

In April 1951 an unofficial member of the Executive 
Council of Government was appointed Education Depart- 
ment Liaison Officer. He concerns himself with policy and 
financial matters affecting the department, but not with 
promotions, appointments and discipline. 

Five external advisory committees of non-officials (edu- 
cation, youth, scholarship, student advice, and examinations 
committees) with broad community representation advise 
the director and assist in the shaping of educational policy. 
There are also three senior departmental committees— 
planning, textbooks and syllabuses, and joint departmental 
(trade union). 

There is no delegation of authority by the central depart- 
ment to the local authorities, but some authority is dele- 
gated to aided schools, which are usually responsible to the 
director through their own religious educational authority 
(Roman Catholic, Church of England, Hindu, Moslem). 

Primary education is co-educational but secondary, in 
general, is not. Out of 14 recognized secondary schools, four 
are co-educational. 

Education Department inspectors have access to all 
schools on the island. 

Annual recurrent expenditure is met entirely from 
colonial revenue but Imperial funds are available for capital 
expenditure on development projects. Fees are charged 
at all secondary schools (except in cases of scholarship or 
hardship at government and government-aided schools) but 
in general they are lower in government than in aided or 
private schools, 
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Sources, Mauritius. Education Department, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In 1953, enrolment in edu- 


ORGANIZATION 


The normal primary course consists of a ‘beginners’ class 
and six grades—Standards 1 to 6. A pupil may complete 
this course in seven years (one year in beginners’ class) so 
that children are not normally at school for the whole range 
of 5 to 14 years unless they go on to some form of secondary 
education. Of the children in the 5 to 12 years group, 
72.6 per cent attended either the primary schools or the 
lower division of the secondary schools in 1952. It is not 
accurately known how many attended private schools but 
the latest estimate is that one child out of every eight is 
going to unaided primary and secondary schools. 

There is provision in a few primary schools for education 
beyond Standard 6 for those pupils who do not wish to go 
to secondary schools, and active steps are being taken to 
start senior or central schools for the 12 to 15 age group. 

There is a large proportion of the total enrolment in the 
lower grades, older pupils often being well below their 
normal age-grade level. 

The primary curriculum includes English, French, arith- 
metic, geography, hygiene, singing and physical training 
with domestic science, handicrafts and gardening in some 
schools. Progression from one standard to another is by 
internal examination. There is a leaving certificate exami- 
nation for sixth standard pupils, with a special scholarship 
examination leading to free tuition in the government or 
aided secondary school, as the pupil chooses. 

There are at least 10 languages in common use on the 
island. The language of instruction in the first four primary 
grades is usually French, Creole or one of the Indian lan- 
guages. Other local languages (Indian) are taught outside 
school hours. From Standard 5 and through the government 
and aided secondary schools the language of instruction is 
English. 

Teachers are trained at a non-residential training college. 
The full course lasts for two years, and shorter six-month 
courses are also run as a temporary measure to help meet 
the call for teachers. Trainees are selected by examination 
and interview among applicants who have some secondary 
schooling. The aim is to recruit students already possessing 
the school certificate, but this level cannot always be 
reached. : 

Short courses, refresher courses and part-time courses 
for teachers in service are being used to improve teaching 


standards. 
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STATISTICS 


cational institutions of all levels totalled almost 87,500 of 
whom 91 per cent were pupils in primary schools, and 9 per 
cent in general secondary and teacher training schools, and 
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there were 46 male students attending the College of Agri- 
culture (of higher educational level). The proportion of girls 
in primary schools was 42 per cent; in general secondary 
schools, 31 per cent, and in the teacher training college, 
52 per cent. The teaching staff in primary schools numbered 
over 2,000 of whom 62 per cent were women; in general 
secondary and teacher training schools, of the 460 teachers, 
39 per cent were women. Compared with 1950, enrolment 
increased at every level—in primary schools by 31 per cent 
and in general secondary schools by 94 per cent. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows enrolment in 
paman, schools since 1930. Data is not strictly comparable 
or the whole period. Compared with 1930 enrolment for 
1942 in government and government-aided schools showed 
an increase, but for some of the intervening years there 
was a decrease. 

From 1944, the enrolment, which includes data for private 


schools, showed a steady increase. The primary enrolment 
ratio, computed by relating the average enrolment to the 
estimated child population 5-14 years old, showed a sharp 
rise from 48 to 61 between the last two periods. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio shows fluctuations. It was 35 in 1930, 
subsequently rose and declined to 33 in 1946, increased to 
41 in 1950 and was 37 in 1953. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 2 gives age-sex-grade 
distribution of pupils enrolled in primary schools for 1953. 

There was a decline in total enrolment at each grade, 
most pronounced between the first and second. The pro- 
portion of over-age pupils rose from 17 per cent in Grade 1 
to 60 per cent in Grade 6, then diminished to 58 in Grade 7. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for 1953 was approximately 14.7 million Mauritius rupees, 
About 10 per cent of this sum came from development funds 
of the colony for building expenses. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
nre Mou Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools... 1953 72 817 419 33 115 12 679 
Government aided sehools 1953 76 1030 668 137 547 116 992 
Private schools 4 1953 92 276 229 18 716 13921 
Total. . 1953 240 2 1316 179 378 133 592 
CREAN е 1952 230 2087 1269 171764 230 130 
» ; $ š a 1951 221 1866 1074 161481 127 738 
M3 lie i i 1950 177 1465 777 160 387 125281 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools . $ 1953 4 19] 318 1058 166 
Government aided schools E 1953 9 120 80 1755 954 
Private schools salis Sin wid a 9 1953 42 249 82 5048 1356 
АНАН yd ¿SIL НАШ ç 1953 55 1460 2180 7861 2476 
voto qoo Sap УКАЛЫ СЕНИИ НД 1952 4T 411 3171 6584 2084 
» 1951 45 2511 2289 5 480 1691 
» 1950 41 438 222 4051 1247 
Teacher training 
Government training college 
CORES e V oS ас OLRM IL U O 1953 1 $e 188 98 
" 1952 1 m 174 95 
» 1951 1 eae 114 61 
” 1950 1 12 4 142 70 
Higher 
College of agriculture 
E осі < d n a 1953 £ 16 — 46 = 
ҮДТ À Е Seius. 1952 1 17 = 15 E 
” d aret se < 1951 1 12 — 30 Tad 
» . ` 1950 1 10 — 31 = 


1, Including children enrolled in the primary classes of secondary schools. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1953: 


е Pu Pupils by grade Ls 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
—6 M. 5700 307 29 — — — — 6 036 
F. 4 691 294 32 zl m E ux $017 
6 M. 3 676 2143 452 10 1 L - 6 342 
F. 2720 1642 3" 4l — — 4780 
1 M. 1262 2457 1552 263 34 7 _ 5575 
F. 910 1790 1250 229 26 4 — 4269 
8 M. 465 1497 2 232 1065 229 32 4 5 524 
F. 361 1090 1736 900 200 25 1 4313 
9 M. 147 789 1583 1909 110 177 22 5 397 
F. 121 500 1254 1358 560 133 16 3942 
10 M. 47 270 734 1277 1053 412 108 3901 
F. 22 191 514 999 788 287 94 2895 
11 M. 4 88 350 905 1 099 712 401 3559 
F. 6 43 226 661 695 442 226 2299 
12 M. 2 31 147 456 904 829 613 2.982 
F. — 12 63 282 587 565 364 1873 
13 M. — 12 42 193 522 684 666 2119 
F. 9 4 96 321 436 357 1233 
14 M. 3 35 53 238 399 519 1307 
F. — 6 8 20 115 204 309 662 
15- M. — -— 6 22 81 223 420 152 
it F. = € = 2 20 12 215 309 
M 11303 1591 1162 6213 4931 3415 2813 43 494 
Оооо aa F. 8891 5.577 5474 4588 3312 2168 1582 31 592 
MF. 20194 13174 12636 10801 8243 5643 4395 75 086 
M. 6.0 7.5 87 11.3 12.5 134 | Ë 
"dia E ; 59 7.5 8.6 9.8 11.1 123 13.3 E 
Mr { MÈ. 6.0 75 87 t 11.3 124 13.3 . 
Normal age for grade rc 6) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) an) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . + 17 34 39 46 56 60 58 38 
—  _ J l l 1 27... = i H——— HR 


1. Enrolment as at 31 October 1953, excluding 4,292 pupils in primary sections of non-government secondary schools. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT, GOVERNMENT-AIDED AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS* 


Teachers Pupils AEE Primary 
enrolment enrol: 17 
ae dst Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) агсан оа) Beer 
1930 147 973 E 33 936 35 
1931 129 959 7 
1932 127 1008 55 36 436 36 37.2 92.9 40 
1933 126 1003 55 38 767 39 
1934 126 994 55 40 222 40 
1935 127 1045 56 39 481 38 
1936 127 1052 55 39 666 38 
1937 NE Ree 203 E a 39.7 93.8 42 
1938 126 1082 52 39 952 37 
1939 35 EN ee des Sd 
1941 iói T 42 ii я 
T4 41.2 96.3 
1942 128 1150 40 336 35 } Zo 
1943 ў : == 
1944 H dE 43231 43.2 97.4 44 
1945 ҮЙ, VE 44 828 ie 
1946 212 1372 45 162 33 
1947 2n 1448 49 161 34 48.1 100 48 
1948 EE gh ae e 
1949 199 Ар 53 151 
1950 177 1465 53 60387 41 
1951 227 1866 58 67 481 36 
1952 230 2.087 61 71764 34 72.0 118 61 
1953 240 2123 62 19 378 37 
1954 246 x n 80 765 E 
————————————————— 


l. From 1930 to 1942 data include government and government-aided schools only. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 38,000. 

Total area: 156 square miles; 405 square kilometres. 

Population density: 244 per square mile; 94 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1947 census): 
65.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


There is little evidence of organized education in the Colony 
before the second half of the nineteenth century. Small 
beginnings were made by the Anglican and Roman Catholic 
churches, which have maintained their responsibility for a 
large part of education in the islands. In 1891, the Govern- 
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Official rate of exchange: 1 rupee = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


Revised by the Director of Education of the Seychelles, in August 
1956. 


ment took its first major step in the education field by 
establishing a boys” school with a free primary department, 
but between 1920 and 1947 there were no government 
schools, and till the appointment of a Director of Education 
in 1938 the part played by the Government in public 
education was limited to the inspection of schools and the 
payment of a modest grant-in-aid to the missions. Pre-war 
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plans for the reorganization of education were not imple- 
mented until after the war, but in December 1944 and 
August 1949 legislation was passed under which the full 
responsibility for public education, under the direction of 
a Director of Education was assumed by the Government. 
A 10-year plan aimed at providing, by 1956, school places 
for 80 per cent of the 6-11 year age group and 50 per cent 
of the 12-15 year age group. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The most important education ordinances are those above- 
mentioned of December 1944, and August 1949, 

The ordinance of 1944 placed the Director in control of 
the educational system of the Colony. It is his duty to 
promote the effective direction, development and co- 
ordination of all educational activities in the Colony, 
including mass education. 

At present there is no provision for compulsory education 
and it will not be possible to introduce compulsion until 
a sufficient number of trained staff and adequate buildings 
can be made available. The number of children who are 
attending school is however gradually increasing. It was 
estimated in 1953 that approximately two thirds of the 
children in the 6-12 age-group were attending school. 

In administering the education programme, the Director 
of Education is assisted by one supervising teacher and 
some clerical staff. There is an advisory council for edu- 
cation made up of the heads of the local secondary schools, 
government officials, the heads of the two principal religious 
missions, and leading members of the community. This 
council functions according to the Education Ordinance of 
2 August 1949, Section 10, which reads: ‘The Council shall 
be a consultative and deliberative body only. It shall be 
the function of the Council to advise the Director on 
questions relating to education in the Colony.’ 

Primary education is tuition-free excepting for that given 
in private schools and in the preparatory departments of 
the two grammar schools. Most of the schools are run by 
either Anglican or Roman Catholic churches, but they are 
under the control of the Department of Education and the 
Government grants financial or other aid to most of them, 
in the form of payment of teachers" salaries and pensions, 
in the provision of textbooks and some materials, in the 
sale of other materials at cost price, and in the provision 
of instruction in practical subjects for some senior pupils. 
Building grants of 50 per cent, or sometimes 100 per cent, 
are made for the erection of new schools which conform to 
government requirements. The Colony’s capital expendi- 
ture on education has been generously assisted from colonial 
development and welfare funds. ¿ 

There are four créches organized by the Roman Catholic 
Church, and three by the Government, to look after children 
whose parents are working. There is a nursery school run 
by the Roman Catholic Church on Montessori lines. 


ORGANIZATION 


The primary school consists of six standards for children 
from the ages of 6 to 12. Since there is no compulsory 


education, children often enrol later than the age of 6 and 
very often do not complete the primary school course. In 
fact it is estimated that only 25 per cent of the children 
commencing school complete the primary school and, even 
so, attendance tends to be irregular and is often broken for 
extended periods, as for instance when families move to 
an isolated island with no school available. These facts, 
together with the wide age-range in each class brought 
about by retardation or by late enrolment, introduce 
serious difficulties in the organization of primary and 
secondary education. 

The school year corresponds with the calendar year and 
the Colony’s financial year. There are three vacations a 
year, one about mid-December to mid-January, another 
to cover Easter, and a third from mid-August to mid- 
September. In addition, schools may take five days for 
occasional holidays. Normally there are 200 teaching days 
a year. 

Schoolis either from 8.30 to 11.30 a.m. and 1.30 to 3.30 p.m. 
or 8.30 to 11 a.m. and 1 to 3.30 p.m. One period of 40 or 
45 minutes is given daily to specific religious instruction, 
the rest of the time being for secular studies. A conscience 
clause in Section 15 of the Ordinance provides for with- 
drawal from religious teaching. 

The syllabus for primary schools includes instruction in 
the following subjects: religion, English, arithmetic, French, 
history, geography, nature study, healthy living, physical 
education and handwork, with woodwork and housecraft 
for senior pupils within reach of the two centres, one in 
Victoria and the other on Praslin. 

The emphasis is on literacy in English. One of the serious 
problems in establishing a curriculum is that Creole is 
widely spoken by children outside the school. The present 
policy is to use English as the medium of instruction from 
the very beginning. French is taught in all schools as the 
second language. Б aim of the education programme is to 
encourage the use of correct English and French in prefer- 
ence to Creole. There is emphasis too on the piene of 
local history and geography. Local currency is used in 
arithmetic. 

A number of bursaries for intending teachers, and scholar- 
ships, including maintenance grants or free boarding, are 
available at the secondary grammar schools for children 
selected according to ability and need. ne 

Free meals or snacks are provided for one child in four, 
selected on the basis of need, and medical and dental 
services are available free to all school children up to the 


age of 14. 
Teaching staff. 


In order to gain a teaching certificate teachers are required 

to have reached the standard of the Cambridge University 

Oversea School Certificate and to have completed a two 

year period of training organized by the Department. 
Teachers are trained as follows: 


Pupil teachers. Pupil teachers have six months a year 
academic training in at least two of their three years as 
pupil teachers, the majority at a full-time Pupil Teacher 
Centre in Victoria. The remaining pupil teachers are catered 
for at La Digue, Praslin and Anse Royale Pupil Teacher 
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Centres on Saturday mornings only throughout the school 
terms. Very few pupil teachers are now appointed without 
having had some secondary education. At the end of three 
years pupil teachers take an examination, largely academic, 
for re-grading as uncertificated teachers. 


Unqualified student teachers. No new appointments are 
being made in this grade, entry to which was formerly 
dependent on passing the Junior Cambridge examination. 
Teachers already in this grade have been attending Satur- 
day morning classes in English, arithmetic, French, history 
and geography with a view to passing school certificate on 
a limited front; English and arithmetic to be examined by 
the University of Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate, 
the remaining three subjects to be examined at the same 
standard by the Department. Candidates successful in this 
examination will go on to take the two year professional 
course leading to the examination for the Teaching Certifi- 
cate, 


Qualified student teachers. These are all post-school certifi- 
cate students. At present *sandwich' courses are arranged 
for them: they study for two years with full-time courses 
of a month's duration each term and do carefully super- 
vised private study and classroom work. Subjects studied 
are principles of education, teaching method, history of 
education, comparative education, health education, 
religious education, music, handwork and physical edu- 
cation, and there is background reading in Énglish litera- 
ture. It is hoped to provide a full-time two-year teacher 
training course from January 1958. 


Uncertificated teachers. Those of this group who are prepared 
to work and obtain school certificate, even on an a proved 
limited front, will be admitted to the two-year professional 
training course. 

The supply of sufficiently qualified teachers is a serious 
problem. With a Teacher's Certificate they are taken on as 
permanent staff and are accorded pension benefits. Women 
may retain their appointments after marriage and are per- 
mitted maternity leave with pay. 

Whereas hitherto teaching has been regarded as a soft 
option, with the higher standards required by the Depart- 
ment a better quality recruit is now coming forward. 

The overwhelming majority of teachers are women. There 
are indications that more men will be attracted by the 
improving professional status of teachers. Government has 
agreed to give grant in aid to a scheme, already in operation 
with the Ploermel Brothers of Christian Instruction, which 
will, in a few years, produce three well qualified and 
certificated religious teaching brothers a year. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


An effort is being made to break down what has been an 
extremely rigid form of class teaching, but success largely 
depends on the availability of good teachers. 

Greater emphasis is being placed on the direct method 
in language teaching. In the teaching of reading *look and 
say” and phonic methods are replacing the alphabetic and 
syllabic method which were in use till this year. Special 
teaching apparatus and a series of English reading books 
have been produced and printed by the Department for 
this purpose. 

Every effort is being made to admit children to the 
secondary grammar schools at the age of 11 or 12, so that 
boys in particular may qualify for apprenticeships in 
industry or admission to H.M. Services and for the pro- 
fessions by obtaining the Oversea School Certificate by the 
age of 16. 

The limited number of places available at the two 
secondary grammar schools has made the entrance exami- 
nation highly competitive and the problem of what to offer 
the unsuccessful children of parents who value this kind of 
education has become acute. 

The revenue of the Seychelles Government does not, how- 
ever, permit a more rapid development of the educational 
system, in spite of the fact that in 1956 the education 
vote was Rs.580,000 out of a budget of Rs.4,035,000 
—a proportion of 14.37 per cent. (A rupee is worth 
ls. 6d. sterling.) It will therefore be some time before 
universal compulsory education can be considered, though 
it may not be far away for the town of Victoria. 

Another deterrent to educational development is the lack 
of trained teachers. The current schemes are proving 
effective, but there is need for more intensive academic 
training for a bigger proportion of the teachers. 

Meanwhile, а os is already benefiting 
from the steady increase in the number of pupils passing 
the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination. 
With time, and the increasing recruitment of teachers from 
the secondary schools, standards will surely rise, especially 
after the opening in 1958 of the proposed teacher training 
college, 
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Statistical Summary, 1950-54. In 1954, the territory was 
served by 42 primary and secondary schools, with a total 
teaching staff of 251 and a total enrolment of 5.864 pupils. 
Compared with 1950 enrolment, this represents an inerease 
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of about 19 per cent in 4 years, Girls made up about half 
of the enrolment in primary schools, rather more than half 
in general secondary courses, rather less in vocational 
courses. About 90 per cent of primary school teachers, and 
half of the secondary school teachers were women. (See 
Table 1.) 
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Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary schools 
has more than doubled since 1930 (see Table 2). As related 
to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, the 
average primary enrolment ratio has increased from 41 for 
the period 1930-34 to 58 for the period 1950-54. The 
primary school course lasts six years, The pupil-teacher 
ratio has decreased from 30 or more in the early part of 
this period to around 23 in the latest years. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 3 shows the distribution of 
primary school pupils by sex and grade for each of the 
years 1950-54, Examination of these figures shows that, 
for every 100 children who began school in 1950 and 1951, 
only about 71 remained in Grade 4 three years later. 
Similarly, only 49 per cent of the pupils in Grade 4 during 
1950-52 reached the sixth grade two years later. The 
problem of retardation is illustrated in Table 4, giving the 


age-sex-grade distribution in 1954. The median age of all 
pupils was about three years above normal age for each 
grade, except the first. The proportion of pupils two years 
or more over-age runs as high as 70-85 per cent in the 
second grade and higher. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1954, from all sources, amounted to 802,000 rupees. This 
represents an expenditure of about 22 rupees per inhabitant. 
Of the total amount, 58 per cent came from colonial revenue 
and other local government sources, 26 per cent from 
Imperial funds (mainly capital expenditure), and 16 per 
cent from voluntary agencies. Of the total current expendi- 
ture, 42 per cent was for primary education, 25 per cent 
for secondary and vocational education, 15 per cent for 
administration, and the remainder for scholarships, main- 
tenance and other expenses. (See Table 5.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


————-—- Oooo A ul 


} И!) Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Мшпһег о = Tem a А 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . , . . . . 1954 2 11 7 222 „38 
Government aided schools . . . . . . . 1954 23 193 175 4 106 2 0 
Other primary schools ; 1954 10 22 22 
Total . : ; 1954 35 226 204 5412 2662 
il Ў 1953 34 206 183 4984 2519 
i : 1952 34 218 200 4722 2425 
b "joe 1951 34 205 189 4614 2 286 
1950 34 199 180 4482 2310 
» 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools . =.  . . . . ... 1954 3 4 vi 1 m n 
жоросу, department, aided school . „2... . . TER š x "n d 01 
ы СИЕ ГАЙ. үр э ; 1953 3 223 10 382 219 
Hi г 1952 3 122 10 309 139 
Б ; y š 1951 3 126 112 350 188 
vi DA 1950 2 123 11 314 152 
Vocational 
G aS Se h 
mcr maintained centres ARE Coa 1954 4 E 2 
o. ey a s i 1953 4 e 
8 1 1952 5 66 re 
к А 1951 5 89 f, 
ч . 1950 n 50 
Teacher training 
Government maintained centre Eu — tO ay = 
Tur ee 1954 t i 
1 
1 
1 


are included with those of general 


1. Teachers of vocational centres 
secondary schools, 


2. Teachers of vocational and teacher training centres are included with 


1 secondary schools. i i 
3. Беша Sach dii cresce discontinued in 1954. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary ScHOOLS! 


г ; Pri 
Year Schools enrolment Cues enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 84 2485 
1931 86 2591 
1932 ae 2 600 2.60 6.30 4 
1933 2645 
1934 2697 
1935 26 86 3 2872 
1936 : a > 2854 
1937 26 I 2771 2.91 6.97 4 
1938 26 2927 
1939 28 3105 
1940 28 90 3159 
1941 xS A eos 
1942 "rp BT 3.35 7.42 45 
1943 “< 3398 
1944 dy. 3 489 
1045 П 3 821 
1946 E 3 969 
1947 = : 4 091 4,05 7.87 51 
1948 32 2 4084 
1949 33 Я 4 304 
1950 34 199 90 4 482 23 
1951 34 205 93 4614 23 
1952 34 218 92 4722 22 4.84 8.32 58 
1953 34 206 89 4984 24 
1954 35 226 90 5412 23 


1. Шр to 1947 there were no government schools. From 1947, statistics 
refe 


r to government, aided and unaided schools. 


3. ENROLMENT IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS BY SEX AND GRADE, 1950-54 


2. Teachers in grant-in-aid schools only. 


ils b: 

School year Sex ideas Total 

-1 1 2 3 4 5 6 
M. 480 468 371 334 234 159 126 2172 
л ae il a AA а ге F. 393 416 425 408 309 193 166 2310 
MF. 873 884 796 742 543 352 292 4482 
M. 542 475 436 362 230 176 107 2 328 
ТОР TI E A F. 437 394 435 344 324 200 152 2 286 
MF. 979 869 871 106 554 316 259 4614 
M. 541 453 430 338 274 174 87 2 297 
Sa Iba Seer А F. 521 475 400 363 270 220 176 2425 
МЕ. 1062 928 830 701 544 394 263 4722 
a M. 533 557 356 378 263 178 112 2377 
#б i с» Алу Е. 513 504 516 312 314 213 165 2597 
MF. 1046 1061 872 750 577 391 277 4974 
ДОЛ, M. — 931 527 380 333 209 112 2 498 
Р e veta TER F. — 857 473 461 339 255 149 2534 
MF. — 1194 1000 841 612 464 261 5032 
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4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


An des Pupils by grade 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
—6 M. 56 — — — = = 56 
F. 49 — 49 
6 M. 210 7 21 
F. 201 1 — = A 29 20d 
1 M. 305 19 6 1 — — 331 
F. 298 4l 9 — — — 348 
8 M. 231 94 14 3 — — 342 
F. 173 133 26 3 — — 335 
9 M. 91 168 59 14 — — 332 
F. 90 130 83 13 — — 316 
10 M. 32 131 100 46 3 1 313 
F. 34 84 141 44 9 — 312 
11 M. 8 q2 105 88 22 10 305 
F. 8 56 86 90 34 8 282 
12 M. 3 25 62 80 46 17 233 
F. 2 15 65 90 65 18 255 
13 M. 1 9 22 65 63 34 194 
F. 2 9 41 55 88 34 229 
14 M. = 2 11 21 62 25 127 
Е. — 3 8 36 44 48 139 
154- M. — = 1 9 13 25 48 
F. => 1 2 8 15 41 67 
M. 937 527 380 333 209 112 2498 
Total. <la) wasitana ma F. 857 473 461 339 255 149 2534 
MF. 1794 1000 841 672 464 261 5032 
M. 77 9.9 11.1 144 144 Da . 
i rails dee F. 7.6 9.5 10.8 . 
Менме | MF. 7.6 9.7 10.9 12.2 13.3 14.1 
Normal age for grade # B (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age. . 38 70 77 82 85 79 . 


5. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Seychelles rupees) 


—.————————-—— 
Source of funds 


Expenditure by 
E " " overnment E diture b: 
Md Total | rr A audes 
Education 
129 331 
Total expenditure . . . . 802 512 456 056 22 add 520 
8 50 040 
А. Current expenditure. . + 511 812 449 517 Mi 2000 A 4947 4 5 30! 4 500 
Central administration . . 19 050 69 910 T jus Ег; 2000 
Primary education . . . 215 319 213 319 = oy sa = 
Secondary education n 112 692 112 692 £i; zx 5 308 2396 
Vocational education . . n UT 5 10 ee ia 3 7 0 
eacher traini: АЕ салгы TY 
Other current expenditure š 89 865 46 674 2.000 307 ep 


Bir Gaptialespendiavé ni axis 290 700 6539 = dM E 
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TANGANYIKA 
Trust Territory 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 8,324,000. 
Total area: 362,688 square miles; 939,361 square kilometres, 


Population density: 23 per square mile; 9 per square kilometre, 
Official rate of exchange: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S, dollars. 


HISTORICAL 


Pre-1914. Pioneer work by the German authorities in the 
provision of educational facilities for Africans and 
Europeans, but not Indians: disrupted by hostilities in 
World War I. 

1919. Tanganyika becomes a British mandate. 

1920. Appointment of first Director of Education. 

1924. Phelps-Stokes Commission to East Africa, and conse- 


quent Bill giving effect to a State scheme for African 
education and ncial aid for approved voluntary 
agencies. 


1926-31. Rapid advances in education, particularly for 
Africans but also for Europeans, Indians and other non- 
natives, the budget rising from £18,000 in 1025 to 
£122,000 in 1931. 

1931. Slump, and resulting retrenchment in education. 
Recovery began slowly in 1935, but education had 
scarcely reached its previous level when the 1939-45 war 
put a stop to expansion. 

1945. Fresh advance in education for all races be an. 

1947. Adoption of Ten-Year Development Plan of African 
Education (revised in 1950 and expressing government 
policy as well as targets for future achievement). 

1948. Non-Native Education and Non-Native Education 
Tax Ordinances, by which Separate funds were set up 
for European, Indian and other non-native (including 
Goan) education, administered by separate Education 
Authorities for European and Indian Edueation, and by 
the Director of Education assisted by an Advisory Com- 
mittee in the case of other non-native (including Goan) 
education, 

1951. Binns Study Group on East and Central Africa. 

1955. Visiting committee of inquiry into non-African edu- 
cation. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


There is no Constitution or comprehensive legal enactment 
providing for education. Two main ordinances are in force; 
under these and the amendi ordinances, regulations are 
issued by the Department of Education to cover specific 
aspects of the educational system. The Education (African) 
Ordinance (Chapter 17) sets up an advisory committee on 
African education, comprising both officials and non- 
officials, provides for the compulsory registration of African 
schools and the teachers working in them, and confers on 
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Prepared by the Department of Education, Dar-es-Salaam, in 
May 1956. 


the Director of Education powers to inspect all schools and 
to close unsatisfactory ones. The Non-Native Education 
Ordinance (Chapter 264) establishes separate authorities for 
European and Indian education; these authorities represent 
Government and parents, plan for educational development 
and administer their own funds, subject to the approval of 
their budgets by the Legislative Council. The ordinance also 
provides for the compulsory registration of all schools and 
teachers, and empowers the Director of Education to inspect 
schools. 

The broad objectives of educational policy are stated in 
the report which the United Kingdom Government makes 
annually to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
in virtue of the Trusteeship Agreement. Thus the Report 
for the Year 1953 says: ‘The ultimate objective is the build- 
ing up of a community well equipped, by the advancement 
of education in its widest sense, to assume full social, 
economic and political responsibility. If education is to 
achieve its purpose it must clearly encompass much more 
than technical or academic training; it must provide both 
the incentive and the means for the attainment of a full 
measure of mental, physical and spiritual development. 
« + + however, progress towards the ultimate objective 
depends on the achievement of the immediate objective 
of the educational advancement of the more backward 
sections of the territory’s population, and it is to this end 
that efforts must at this stage be mainly directed.’ In 
general terms this statement implies that the extension of 
primary education is regarded as a priority by the Adminis- 
tration. 

Schools in the territory are separately organized and 
administered on the basis of the main racial groups. Within 
these groups there are certain denominational schools, 
conducted by the religious societies concerned. The question 
of racial and denominational differences does not affect in 
ay, way the eligibility of schools to receive assistance from 
public funds, provided the necessary conditions for receiving 
grants are fulfilled; but as the territory is dependent for its 
economic and social development on non-Africans, it is 
essential that appropriate educational facilities should be 
provided for the children of members of these races who 
live in the territory. 


Administrative pattern 
It is official policy to decentralize the administration of the 


school system. In African education, increasing responsi- 
bility is being placed on local authorities and the statutory 
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district education committees. It will also be noted that at 
present, except at the level of the Director and Deputy 
Director, the African and non-African educational systems 
are quite separate. The policy of the Department is, how- 
ever, to bring about an increasing integration of the various 
branches of education and to this end the provincial 
education officers are now being encouraged whenever 
possible to interest themselves in the Asian and European 
schools in their provinces. 

The maintenance of schools is shared between govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies, the latter largely of a de- 
nominational character. Among African schools which are 
registered or ‘recognized’ schools there are three categories: 
government and native administration schools; aided 
voluntary agency schools; and registered schools receiving 
no aid. There are also a large number of “bush schools? run 
by the missions. These are divided into those which give 
religious instruction only, and those which also give secular 
instruction up to Standard 2 of the primary school syllabus. 
The latter are registered in Part П of the Primary School 
Register but do not qualify for financial aid. 

Non-African schools are either maintained by Govern- 
ment or assisted. A few private schools do not request 
government aid. 


Extension of education 


There is no provision for compulsory education for any 
section of the non-African population. For African pupils, 
legal provision exists for the issuing of compulsory attend- 
ance orders; but for the present the main problem is one 
of extending educational facilities, and the compulsory 
attendance orders are confined to certain townships where 
conditions are favourable. 

The extension of African education has been undertaken 
in a planned fashion, beginning with the Ten-Year Develop- 
ment Plan in 1947. In 1950 this plan was revised and new 
targets were set for each year up to the end of 1956. Briefly, 
the plan aims *to make the best use of available resources 
in expanding the school system at all stages, so as not only 
to ensure that the greatest possible number become literate 
in the shortest possible time . . . but also to enable an 
increasing number of pupils to have the advantage of 
secondary and higher education’. The plan set as a goal for 
1956 the provision of schooling for 36 per cent of children 
in the four-year-village-school age group; continued school- 
ing for a further four years for one-fifth of those completing 
village or primary education; and the final four yearsof aca- 
demic secondary schooling for one-tenth of those completing 
middle school. In tabular form, the plan appears as below. 

Staffing and financial requirements of the plan were care- 
fully worked out in 1947 and subsequently corrected when 
the plan was revised in 1950. 


TEN-YEAR PLAN FOR AFRICAN EDUCATION 
——M— M E qua 


Revised targets (1950) 


Grades Enrolment in 1947 set for 1956 
lto 4 100 000 310 000 
5to 8 12 000 33 840 
9 to 12 550 2000 


O u het eerste Йыл siapa 


Two main difficulties in the way of the extension of 
African education are economic factors and the need for 
preserving a balanced system of education. The plan calls 
for a trebled school enrolment in a decade, and this is 
taxing the Territory’s resources to the full. 

Although education for non-African pupils is not com- 
pulsory, the provision of schooling is such that almost all 
children receive at least a primary education. Increasing 
attention is being given to the improvement of this edu- 
cation, and to the provision of secondary schooling within 
the Territory. 


Finance 


There are no notable differences between primary and post- 
primary education in regard to methods of financing 
schools. 

Expenditure on African education is met from four 
separate funds: territorial funds under the Education 
Department vote, native authority funds, the Territory’s 
special development fund, and sums made available under 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. The Central 
Government and native authorities bear all costs of the 
schools they administer directly, and as a rule a small fee 
towards the cost of materials is charged in primary schools. 
There is however a generous remission of fees in needy cases. 
Responsibility for fixing fees and granting remissions rests 
with native authorities and district education committees. 
Grants-in-aid to voluntary agencies are subject to the 
provisions of the African Education Ordinance {eopistiation 
of the school, qualifications of the teachers, payment of 
teachers on an approved scale, inspection by the Depart- 
ment), and cover 100 per cent of salaries, supplies and 
equipment in middle and secondary schools and teacher 
training centres, and a share of the cost of buildings. 

For financing non-African education a special fund is set 
up for each of the European, Indian and other non-native 
(including Goan рош . Revenue is obtained from the 
proceeds of the education tax paid by these groups, from 
a contribution from territorial funds, and from fees charged 
at government schools. The payment of grants-in-aid to 
voluntary agencies depends on the maintenance of satis- 
factory standards. 


Supervision and control 


The Department of Education exercises direct control of 
African schooling at three levels: the headquarters inspec- 
torate, the provincial education officers and the African 
school supervisors. " 

In the African primary school system, the main super- 
vision is conducted at provincial and district level. The 
provincial education officers and their assistants are 
appointed by the Department of Education; they numbered 
16 in 1955, and as a rule are university graduates with 
considerable teaching experience. Their functions include 
the inspection of all middle schools, of as many primary 
schools as possible, and the maintenance of liaison with 
voluntary agencies, native authority education committees, 
etc. and the payment of grants-in-aid. African supervisors 
are engaged by both government and voluntary agencies; 
they work at the distriet level, inspecting all primary 
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schools. Most supervisors are selected from the ranks of 
experienced and successful Grade II teachers and are of 
wide local influence. No special training is provided in the 
Territory for supervisory staff. 

Non-African schools, both government and assisted, are 
inspected by headquarters staff, usually once a year. 

The Territory has no organized school medical service. 
A certain amount of training in health and hygiene is given 
to students at teacher training centres, and all inspectors 
and supervisors examine sanitary conditions when visiting 
schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


African schools are organized on a 4-4-4 plan. For present 
purposes, the four-year primary school and four-year middle 
school may be taken together as primary education. The 
non-African schools have a 6-6 plan or 6-5 plan to fit in 
with the Cambridge Oversea School Certificate examination, 
and in content and terminal examination аге “strongly 
influenced by conditions in Britain, India and other parts 
of East Africa. 


African primary education 


Since 1951, with the revised development plan for African 
education, primary education has been organized in two 
stages, the primary school and the middle school. Both the 
schools maintained by the government and native author- 
ities and those run by voluntary agencies conform to this 
structure. 

The aim of the primary school is to provide permanent 
and functional literacy. Certain variations in organization 
and curriculum occur in different parts of the Territory, and 
between urban and rural schools, but on the whole standards 
are the same for all. The pattern aimed at in the future is 
a four-grade school (termed standards) with one teacher per 
standard, one of whom will act as the principal. In the 
meantime some schools have two teachers and some three. 
In schools with two teachers, two standards work in the 
morning and two in the afternoon, with an overlap period 
in the middle of the day devoted to religious instruction, 
class singing and games. In schools with three teachers, 
Standards 1 and 2 work morning and afternoon respectively, 
while Standards 3 and 4 work throughout the day. African 
children enter the schools at an age between 6 and 10 years, 
with 8 as the normal age. Thereafter the child advances to 
a higher standard each year, but cases of retardation 
naturally occur. By regulation, no child may spend more 
than six years in the primary school, nor more than two 
years in any one standard. The age-range may therefore be 
between 6 and 14 years of age. 

Regularity of attendance varies considerably in different 
parts of the Territory, and is influenced by such factors as 
climate (during the rainy season pupils living a long way 
from school find it difficult to attend), seasonal agricultural 
activities, the attitude of the local community towards 
education and the enthusiasm of teachers and native 

authorities. Average daily attendance during 1953 stood at 
the reasonably high figure of 86 per cent of enrolments. 
The problem of wastage is progressively being solved. There 
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is still a tendency for pupils to leave school before com- 
pleting the primary course, but the holding power of the 
school is steadily improving. 

The expansion of primary education reveals striking 
differences, not only between the provinces (some of which 
had reached their 1956 targets by 1953), but also between 
the several districts of a single province. The factors 
described above in regard to attendance obviously play a 
part here. Schools may be mixed or separate for boys and 
girls, according to the needs of the area and the wish of 
the people and school managers. Less girls are enrolled at 
school than boys, and the Education Department is 
attempting to improve this situation by giving special 
attention to the curriculum for girls’ schools. 

The middle school provides a four-year course for those 
who have done relatively well in the primary schools, and 
fits them either to return home and earn a living on the 
land or to continue to a vocational school or a secondary 
school. As such, the middle school course has a practical 
bias suited to the needs of the area. At present, middle 
schools serve as central institutions, drawing their pupils 
from the primary schools of a given area. The revised 
development plan assumes that about one-fifth of those 
leaving the fourth standard will be selected for entry to 
the fifth standard. 

Both government and voluntary agencies maintain 
middle schools. The tendency is to provide separate schools 
for boys and girls. 

The school year for African primary and middle schools 
consists of three terms totalling 40 weeks for primary 
schools and two terms consisting of 38 weeks for middle 
schools. The dates of the holidays vary considerably in 
different parts of the Territory, depending upon the rains 
and the agricultural seasons. 

The school day usually starts about 7.30 a.m. and ends 
about 4 p.m. The classroom hours per day vary considerably 
as in all schools, especially middle schools, much time is 
spent on the school farm or demonstration plots and in the 
workshop. 


Non- African primary education 


The usual pattern in both government and assisted primary 
schools is a six-year course. The average age-range in Asian 
schools is between 5 and 12 years. 


Curriculum and methods 


The Department publishes syllabuses for the different 
primary school subjects and the middle school course as a 
whole, and also issues general directives on how the 
programme should be put together, and how many hours 
per week should be allotted to one subject. Within this 
framework, provincial authorities and school managers are 
given considerable freedom in constructing their own 
curricula. 

The medium of instruction in African primary schools 
is Swahili, the lingua franca of the Territory. The subjects 
taught are reading, writing and arithmetic, and general 
knowledge which includes local history and geography, 
simple civics, home hygiene and nature study. Each 
standard has its agricultural demonstration plots which 
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are cultivated by the children. Five periods a week are 
allotted for religious instruction according to denominations. 
There is also class singing and games. 

In the middle school there is still greater flexibility, as 
the published provisional syllabus shows: 


MIDDLE SCHOOL WEEKLY TIME-TABLE 
(in periods of about 40 minutes) 


Rural schools 
EN eriods 
= when farm work Urban 
Беа islight В. schools 
Зийа. — Sid, із heavy 
5-6 7-8 
Arithmetic, practical geometry . 6 8 6 5 
English . . . . = 12 10 6 10 
Swahili с  - o NES 2 2 1 2 
General knowledge (including 
geography, history, civics) . 6 6 4 5 
General science (including health, 
biology, agric. science) . ç 4 4 4 3 
Handeraft (including wood, 
metal work, drawing, simple 
building) “> Ne Y Л V. И 1 1 2 1 
Religious instruction . 3 3 2 3 
Farm work (hours per day) 4 4 5 ormore — 


— A A - - 444 


In middle schools English is introduced as a subject and 
becomes the medium of instruction by Standard 7. 

The chief variations in curricula and in the time-table 
shown above occur in regard to practical subjects. These 
vary with the district, and are differentiated for girls and 
boys. 

Non-African schools are similarly guided by Depart- 
mental syllabuses. In most Asian primary schools either 
Gujarati or Urdu serves as the medium, with English intro- 
duced in Standard 4, but the tendency to teach English 
from an earlier stage in the school course and to use it as 
the medium of instruction for at least some of the other 
school subjects is growing, and there are now some Asian 
primary schools where no Indian vernacular is taught. 
European schools generally use the medium of English. 
The Department does not lay down any rules as to the 
teaching method. In some cases the syllabuses or schemes 
of work for particular subjects also contain suggestions for 
the teachers, but these are not prescriptive. 


Promotion system 


In African primary schools children are promoted annually 
except in the case of very backward pupils or pupils who 
have had a long illness. For promotion to middle schools, 
pupils in Standard 4 take a provincial test, the results of 
which are considered, together with the general class results 
and record of character, by a local selection committee. 
Selection for secondary schools is made from pupils who 
have successfully completed the middle school course, 
special emphasis being laid on English and mathematics. 

In Asian schools the system of promotion is a rigid one 
based on attainment in annual examinations, although an 
attempt is now being made to introduce more flexibility; 


admission to secondary schools is dependent on pupil: 
passing the Standard 6 examination at the end of th 
primary course, but apart from this requirement there i 
no selection for secondary education. In European school 
the system is very much more flexible: promotion from clas: 
to class may be annual or terminal and takes into account 
the pupil’s age and general progress in class as well as 
examination results; any child who completes the primary 
— course has the opportunity to enter a secondary 
school. 


Teaching staff 


For holding a post in an African primary or middle school 
(whether government or voluntary agency) a teacher has to 
be certificated. Two types of professional qualifications are 
recognized: Grade I teachers (two years’ professional 
training after secondary school) and Grade II teachers (two 
years’ professional training after Standard 8). 

Appointments are made by the responsible authority; 
the provincial education officer for government and native 
authority schools or, in the case of voluntary agency schools, 
the school manager. As a rule headmasters and African 
school supervisors are selected from serving teachers on the 
basis of experience and merit. 

Teacher training centres are run by government and 
voluntary agencies at the two levels indicated. The cur- 
riculum naturally varies for the two types of course. Both 
general education and the theoretical and practical study 
of teaching are covered in the courses. Upon completing 
the second-year course, students take a territorial exami- 
nation administered by the Department and successful 
candidates receive the certificate which qualifies them to 
teach. 

In addition to these training facilities, regular refresher 
courses are organized, generally with the assistance of the 
provincial education officer and his staff. ; 

Salary scales for teachers are laid down in the territorial 
estimates. There are two scales, for Grade I and Grade II 
teachers respectively, with fixed starting levels and annual 
increments. At a given point in the increments the teacher 
has to pass an efficiency bar for further progress. These 
scales apply to all teachers, and the grant-in-aid system 
ensures that the level in assisted voluntary agency schools 
is the same as that for government schools. The institution 
of a unified teaching service is under consideration. —— 

For non-African schools teachers are usually recruited 
abroad, in Britain or in India or Pakistan. In the Asian 
schools, although the position is improving, the proportion 
of untrained teachers is high and the supply of suitably 
qualified trained teachers from abroad is inadequate. There 
are at present no training facilities for Asian teachers within 
the Territory, but in recent years a start has been made in 
sending Asian students from the Territory to undergo a 
two-year course of training as teachers in Kenya before 
returning to teach in Tanganyika schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In African education the main issue is that of extending 
school facilities to the child population as a whole while 
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ensuring the secondary and higher education needed for 
producing leaders. The development plan described above 
was designed to meet both of these rather different aims. 
In the course of the past 10 years the most significant trend 
has been the expansion of primary and middle education; 
and this has brought out clearly the territory’s main 
difficulties: adequate funds for a rapidly growing school 
system, and an adequate supply of trained teachers. 

For the non-African population the problems are similar, 


but of a different order. With small and scattered groups 
the unit cost of schooling tends to be high and the non- 
African communities themselves are called on to bear a 
large proportion of the total cost. The provision of an 
adequate supply of trained teachers for Asian schools is 
likely to remain one of the most pressing problems for some 
time to come, and the possibility of providing teacher 
training facilities for Asians within the Territory is now 
being investigated. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were 327,279 
pupils enrolled in all schools, about 4 per cent of the total 
population. About 95 per cent of the total enrolment were 
in schools for Africans, 4 per cent in schools for Indians, 
the rest in a few schools for Europeans and other non- 
natives. The proportion of girls’ enrolment in the primary 
grades (1-4) of African schools was 30 per cent; in the 
non-African schools about 47 per cent. Enrolment in 
secondary schools, including African middle schools (Grades 
5-8), vocational and teacher training schools, totalled 
36,188, of which 19 per cent were girls. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio in pri schools was 57; in secondary 
schools, 18. Compared with 1950, enrolment in all schools 
had increased about 66 per cent; in African primary schools 
(Grades 1-4) alone, 70 per cent. The proportion of girls’ 
enrolment in 1950 was 28 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools has increased steadily at least since 
1946 (figures not available for earlier years). The average 
enrolment more than doubled between the periods 1946-49 
and 1952-54, Related to the estimated child population, 
the primary enrolment ratio increased from 8 in the earlier 
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STATISTICS 


period to 14 in the latest period. With full enrolment of 
school-age children in four grades of primary school, this 
ratio may be expected to reach 40 eventually. 


Wastage and retardation. Table 2 gives enrolment figures in 
African schools by sex and grade for each of the years 
1951-55. It shows that, of the 72,000 pupils enrolled in the 
first grade in 1951/52, only 49,000 (or 68 per cent) remained 
in Grade 4 in 1954/55, and only 11,000 (or 15 per cent) 
went on to Grade 5 in 1955/56. Similarly, of these who 
started in Grade 5 in 1951/52, only about 40 per cent were 
left in Grade 8 three years later. No figures are available 
on the age distribution of African pupils. Among non- 
African pupils, Table 4 shows a substantial amount of 
retardation, particularly in the upper grades. The pro- 
portion of over-age pupils varies from 9 per cent in the 
first grade to 36 per cent in the sixth. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
including contributions of local authorities and voluntary 
agencies, amounted to 4.1 million pounds sterling in 1955, 
averaging about £0.5 per inhabitant. Of this amount, 
excluding capital expenditure, about 70 per cent was spent 
on African education, 28 per cent on non-African schools, 
and 2 per cent for central administration. (See Table 5.) 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution “| setool year | Number of |727 27 Teaching staff Дин enrolled 
institutions 5 
ИТӘР: ii Total - Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . . = , . . . . , 1954 603 1378 17. | 
Government aided schools . . .. . . . ... 1954 1660 3 620 516 207 307 т 190 
Other schools... 5: o nd do pan И 1954 61 130 12 5 095 1355 
Total. . . . ` < Ee ihe E в 1954 2324 5128 762 291 091 90 256 
ye coe АСЕ . DANCE + poe З 75 1953 2069 4 638 661 261 864 79 299 
dE 4 8 . CERERI S ЕЛИ o 1952 1816 4187 564 227 448 68 468 
ТЕХ EN e s. NA б» бу ts rs s 1951 1574 4543 769 1212 973 161 283 
M + ow REV A K 1950 1480 4399 804 1188 649 153589 
Secondary 
Government maintained schools... +... cc. 1954 -93 720 100 12 695 1472 
Government aided schools . . . 04. e 1954 203 1215 309 21 689 5095 
Other schools . . ` GAIA Na A M 1954 21 37 1 1804 232 
Total® . ey o ql ЕРЕ A U 1954 2317 1972 410 436 188 16799 
TEn : . . . . pa T Sill ate co SNP 1953 2371 1268 287 33 222 6279 
5, . . . RETIRER Mele ne лу 1952 3346 1514 236 29 209 5316 
m 1700 ta cee а 1951 +110 890 264 14 196 3 962 
сой " — e- — ein ns 1950 82 646 179 8971 1828 
Note. In 1954 there were 112 students from Tanganyika (F. 3) attending 3. Including African middle schools (Standards 5 to 8). 
the University College of East Africa (Makerere College, Uganda). 4. Including 780 (F. 14) students enrolled in vocational schools and 
2.172 (Е: 472) students enrolled in teacher training schools. 
1. Including enrolment in Standards 5 and 6 of African schools which, in 5. Previous to 1952, there were no African middle schools and the 
later years, is classified under secondary. African secondary school course covered six years (Standards 6 to 12), 


2. Data cover vocational schools and teacher training schools, as well as 
the general secondary schools. 


2, ENROLMENT IN AFRICAN SCHOOLS: BY SEX AND GRADE, 1951-55 


rial Sex ui di ый Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
M. 41532 = 35012 27722 — 22771 7432 6247 1886 1433 150 035 
1951/52 F. 24404 14686 926 5881 1583 921 417 331 57 549 
MF. T1936 19690 36908 28652 9015 7168 23658 1764 207 584 
M. 53182 39389 ` 32313 26409 7400 6422 2769 1730 170 214 
1952/53 F. 26342 17233 11356 7167 1591 1080 609 419 65 797 
MF. 80124 5662 — 43669 — 33576 ^ 8991 7500 3378 219 236 O11 
5 395 
M. 58580 47501 37292 31460 8226 6538 3420 2378 19: 
1953/54 5 13 887 9129 1773 1259 727 500 76 599 
A | ME, $ 948 a 460 51179 40589: 999 7797 4147 2818 211994 
105 215 291 
M. 62232 — 50811 + 43370 36299 8442 6814 4218 3 15291 
1954/55 16413 12691 1817 1333 740 578 
i | МЕ. 3 25% 13 408 59843 48990 10259 8147 4958 3683 302 675 
1 800  .4016 241 666 
M. 68603 55043 49443 43484 8805 718 o 06 41 666 
pss 19698 13869 2105 1753 9 
SS SR M gg { me | 5312 25240 69141 57353 10910 8934 593 — 4688 340 574 


1. Primary, middle and secondary schools. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government MAINTAINED, AIDED AND OTHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Pupils re Estimated m 
Year Schools = enrolment ACEON нб 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1946 oy us La 128255 E 
1947 1197 $i E 132 0: 5 
1948 1304 ie ae 125 586 Ж 133 1668 8 
1949 1310 Ке ç 152 854 2 
1950 1480 4399 18 188 649 43 ) 
1951 1574 4543 17 212 973 41 201 1141 1 
1952 1816 4187 13 3227 448 54 
1953 2 069 4 638 14 261 864 56 260 1816 14 
1954 2324 |, 51% 15 291 091 57 
o tao A eee eee ee RE 


1. African, Indian, European and other schools. 


2. Beginning 1952, excluding pupils enrolled in Grades 5 and 6 of African schools. 


4, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN NON-AFRICAN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955! 


—————— 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
—5 M. 6 — 6 
F. 6 — 6 
5 M. 648 1 = L = — 655 
F. 534 10 — — — — 544 
6 M. 815 342 24 — _ — 1181 
F. 731 344 23 — — — 1104 
1 M. 321 614 283 26 22 — 1 266 
F. 298 549 276 29 2 = 1154 
8 M. 112 313 603 202 20 = 1250 
F. 95 272 494 228 17 1 1107 
9 M. 33 115 303 449 165 22 1087 
F. 36 98 305 394 170 13 1016 
10 M. * 18 48 124 316 329 17 952 
F. 1 35 162 312 369 111 1000 
п м. 10 18 76 179 212 293 848 
Е. 4 20 50 161 235 255 725 
12 M. 3 8 28 103 184 271 597 
F. 2 1 23 85 161 236 508 
13+ м. 2 9 24 97 218 453 803 
Е. 2 1 10 65 173 286 537 
M. 1968 1474 1465 1372 1210 1156 8645 
Total ae oF { F. 1725 1330 1343 1274 1127 902 7701 
MF. 3693 2804 2808 2646 2337 2058 16 346 
Р M. 64 7.6 87 10.0 11.3 12.5 . 
Median age ©.. . . + { F. 64 76 8.8 10.0 11.0 12.3 . 
MF. 64 7.6 87 10.0 11.1 12.4 . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) : 
Багш of pupils 2 years ог 
more above normal аре. . 9 13 18 26 31 36 ` 
[Se | 


1. Enrolment as at 1 November 1955. 
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5. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds sterling) 


xáía—_ooa___—_—__—— 


Object of expenditure Total Source of funds 
Department of Education Local authorities Voluntary agencies 

Total expenditure . 4132427 — TS m 
A. Current expenditure ЛЫ ee ae 

Central administration hao: Үт! © ers 2 523 887 sume 2202 833 191 223 129 771 

Primary education 1 1681 245 11391 216 2191 223 ATUS 

Secondary education 420 623 1404 434 98 806 

Vocational education 133 014 2131 620 23 "10189 

Teacher training 121711 1108 329 a 11394 

Higher education 111661 3111 661 2 118 382 
В. Capital expenditure E 154 ss 1608 540 11 170 888 2267 472 +170 180 
ААА 


1. Of which £989,636 for African schools, £221,450 for Eur 
£171,900 for Indian schools and £8,230 for other АЖО ТЫШ км 
2. Of which £111,010 for African schools, £168,788 for European schools, 
£121,073 for Indian schools and £3,563 for other schools. 
3. For African schools only. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,508,000. 
Total area: 93,981 square miles; 243,411 square kilometres. 
Population density: 59 per square mile; 23 per square kilometre. 
Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1948 
rgd African population, 21.8; non-indigenous population, 
5.0. 


HISTORICAL 


Formal schooling in Uganda was introduced in the second 
half of the nineteenth century by missionary societies. 
Government interest began much later with small grants 
to some mission schools; in 1921 the first government 
technical school was opened. 

_ The year 1925 marked the start of a more vigorous period 
in education. Following the Phelps-Stokes survey, a Depart- 
ment of Education was set up under a director, govern- 
ment expenditure inereased steadily, and Government 
became more directly concerned with the organization and 
content of the school system. 

In 1938 Makerere College was converted into an inter- 
territorial post-secondary institution. After re-organization 
in 1949 it was admitted, as a university college, into special 
relationship with the University of London. 


4. Of which £104,234 for Afri 'hools, £2 i 
| DES Tct fas A rican schools, £2,580 for Indian schools and 
‚ Of which £480,968 for African schools, £217,148 for Ei hi 
£439,845 for Indian schools and £32,927 for tar гер; ie eae 


UGANDA 


National income (1955 estimate): 111.4 million pounds. 
Official rate of exchange: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Colonial Office, London, in February 1958. 


The Education Ordinance of 1942 remains the main legal 
basis of the school system. It set up local education 
authorities and prescribed their powers and provided for 
advisory councils and committees at the territorial level. 

‘A development plan for Uganda was adopted in 1946. 
This covered all aspects of economic and social progress for 
a 10-year period. Since the beginning of 1954, local author- 
ities have prepared five-year development plans for primary 
education. 

During 1951 a survey was made of technical education 
leading to the establishment in 1952 of an Advisory Council 
on Technical Education and Training and to expansion of 
the technical school system since then. N 

When Uganda was visited in 1951 by the East African 
Study Group, sponsored jointly by the Colonial Office and 
the Nuffield Foundation, a local committee was set up to 
submit detailed recommendations for future development 
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in the light of the report of the Study Group. This com- Government and in the case of primary schools it is dis. 
mittee made a report at the end of 1952; most of the bursed through grants-in-aid to local authorities, These 
recommendations were officially accepted in 1953 and have grants cover the salaries of all teachers in aided schools, 
been embodied in a development scheme for the period a contribution towards the cost of buildings and equipment 
1953-60. and a capitation grant for girls in primary classes 5 and 6 


in approved boarding schools. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
ORGANIZATION 
African education is almost entirely in the hands of religious 


voluntary agencies, under the general direction of the The school plan in African education is 6-3-4. Primary 


Government. Present policy is to devolve to the local schools vary in size from one-teacher to full six-grade 
education authorities full responsibility for primary edu- schools, official policy aiming to up-grade the incomplete 
cation. Acting through education committees, the local schools as soon as possible. In 1954, of a total of 1,601 
authorities co-ordinate the work of voluntary agencies in aided primary schools, 512 had six grades, 100 had five, 
their districts, plan future developments, and allocate funds 413 had four, 205 had three and 311 had two. These pro- 
raised locally or provided by the Central Government. portions are changing rapidly. 

For the Protectorate as a whole, the ultimate aim of the The proportion of girls enrolled in aided schools (about 
Government is to provide primary education for all children; one-quarter of the total enrolment) is regarded as unsatis- 
the more immediate policy is to ensure a minimum of four factory, and a series of measures have been taken to 
years’ schooling within walking distance of the home of improve this situation, including the training of more 
every child, and to build up progressively the four-grade women teachers, greater provision of boarding facilities in 
schools to full six-grade primary schools. rural areas and the increase of post-primary vocational 

The various immigrant communities of Uganda have their training for girls. 
own schools. Asian schools are run by local voluntary Primary schools charge fees, but these are very low, 
organizations or religious organizations, but there are especially for girls, and it is doubtful whether any child 
several government Indian schools and technical schools. need fail to complete his course for financial reasons. 
European schools are mostly of the grant-aided type, but The entrance age to primary schools is, in theory, 6 years; 
about half the children are educated in Kenya or elsewhere in practice there is considerable variation. With the ex- 
outside the Protectorate. pansion of the school system, the age of entry has tended 

The Department of Education, headed by a director and to fall. Nevertheless, boys and girls often take much more 
three deputy directors, is responsible for formulating policy, than six years to complete the primary course, and often 
ensuring co-ordination and the maintenance of standards repeat the top class several times. Retardation is en- 
and providing grants-in-aid to the school system. The couraged by the extent to which teachers favour the system 
Department is assisted by advisory councils and committees of promoting pupils by annual examination. 
for the Protectorate as a whole— councils for African, Asian The primary school curriculum is based upon instruction 
and technical education, committees for European and through the mother tongue. English is introduced in the 
Goan education. These bodies comprise both officials and third grade. In addition, arithmetic, geography, history, 
representatives of the communities and interests concerned. nature study and religious knowledge are taught. Increasing 

The field staff of the Department consists of provincial attention is being given to school gardens and livestock, and 
education officers and district education officers; the latter physical training is included in the time-tables of all schools. 
work directly with local authorities and are mainly con- During the past few years an effort has been made both 

cerned with supervising African primary schools. In the to increase the number of trained teachers and to improve 
Buganda province the system of administration is some- the quality of their training. Almost all teachers in aided 
what more centralized. Apart from the supervision exercised schools are now qualified. The usual training for a primary 
by education officers, the voluntary agencies have staffs of School teacher lasts four years—two years of general and 
supervisors and visiting teachers for their own schools. two years of professional education. The training colleges 
Funds for education come from four sources: the pro- recruit from primary school leavers; students with a junior 
tectorate government budget, the budgets of the local secondary school certificate are admitted to the upper cycle 
governments, school fees and contributions by the voluntary of professional training. 


agencies. By far the largest sum comes from the Central 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Uganda. Education Department, Annual reports, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total eara kaani in 
all educational institutions numbered almost 341,000 
students. This represented over 6 per cent of the total 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 gives available data, 


“since 1930, for total’ enrolment in primary schools. The 


population. Of this school-going population 94 per cent: 


were pupils in primary schools; 4 per cent in general 
secondary schools; over 1 per cent in yocational schools; 
under 1 per cent in secondary teacher training schools; and 
there were some 700 students attending institutions of 
higher educational level (including higher teacher training 
schools). The proportion of female students was 26 per cent 
in primary schools; 17 per cent in general secondary 
schools; 19 per cent in vocational schools; 35 per cent in 
teacher training schools (secondary and higher levels); and 
3 per cent in institutions of higher educational level. The 
teaching staff in primary schools numbered approximately. 
10,700 of whom 19 per cent were women; in secondary 
schools (general, vocational. and teacher training) there 


were over 1,000 teachers of whom 23 per cent were уотеп; ` 


and in all institutions of higher level 21 per cent of the 
teachers were women. j 

Compared with 1950, enrolment increased at all levels. 
In primary schools by 43 per cent; in general secondary by 
100 per cent; in vocational schools by 69 per cent; in 
secondary teacher training schools by 56 per cent; and 


institutions of higher education showed a substantial- 


increase. (See Table 2.) 


figures include catechumens of whom in 1953 there were 
96,193 receiving elementary instruction, in the three Rs. 
Early years show fluctuations in enrolment but from 1949 
there was a steady upward trend. The primary enrolment 
ratio, computed by relating the average enrolment to the 
estimated child population 5-14 years old, was 29 and 30 
except for the 1947-49 period when it was 25. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure for 1954 
(fiscal year begins 1 July) amounted to almost 4,337,000 
pounds sterling, being about £0.8 per inhabitant. Of this 
sum 29 per cent came from the Education Department, 
35 per cent from local authorities and 36 per cent from 
voluntary agencies. Excluding capital expenditure of 
£1,121,000, the current expenditure was distributed roughly 
as follows: 58 per cent for primary education, 19 per cent 
for general secondary education; 6 per cent for vocational 
education; 6 per cent for teacher training; and 1] per cent 
for central administration and other current expenses 
(which included expenditure for post-secondary education). 
Of the total amount of expenditure, but not including the 
expenditure for central administration (£310,199), 83 per 
cent was spent for the education of Africans; 12 per cent 
for Asians; 4.5 per cent for Europeans; and 0.5 per cent 
for Goans. (See Table 3.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PuBLIC AND Private Primary Scuoors' 


Teach Pupils* A Estimated’ Pray, 
Year Schools ue enrolment | a population cnr 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 5279 7531 245011 33 
1931 5869 7420 276 309 37 
1932 5 279 6 980 240 500 M 253 872 29 
1933 5 842 т 888 248 613 1 
1934 6 164 8 369 254 028 
1935 6541 8609 į 255218 30 } 273 924 30 
1939 5 276 8911 i 291344 33 
1947 4478 9934 u 265147 27 mei Ae p 
1948 3 199 7479 A Tm e 
1949 2 888 1139 27120 

36 
1950 3 090 1693 17 278 949 
1951 3314 8355 п 333 863 re 342 1139 30 
1952 3292 8787 17 mm E a 
1953 3496 9856 17 384 
1954 3763 10712 19 tee ... 


1, Includes government maintained, aided and private schools. 


2; Includes catechumens receiving elementary education, 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


" Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
dara oi Fide БАС ае. е s 1954 14 193 102 5 033 2183 
зунан: ee schools...» Tto coh nodis: , e 1954 1686 7285 1560 226 115 58 226 
Other schools * OTE IEA O 1954 2 063 3234 365 88 868 22 881 
Total t ае” EPA B 1954 3763 10712 2027 320 616 83 290 
„+ O IRSA TIMER ОО тый жү T 1953 3 496 9 856 1655 288 799 72 810 
do sv OR Re M RE IAN 1952 3292 8787 1504 272 816 68 476 
KHEN Leno o W AERA RR 1951 3314 8355 1387 246 896 60 756 
dh Ay? cis fee i vel бо al Re are NET 1950 3090 7693 1336 224 150 57 637 
Secondary 
General 
Government оов ИЕ Decay „с; 1954 6 2231 124 
Governmentaidedschoodls . . . . . . . . . 1954 70 2704 *201 12 644 2137 
ООО Оа ее НА Yan Te а 115 1954 19 3116 117 
UD. ooo NAAA S Y W e aus . 1954 95 *1051 2242 12 644 2137 
DEG CULA frie. ee T 1953 68 2987 7263 9 392 1820 
Me aimee че oc. TII: 1952 60 928 2284 9 438 1269 
» P T ЕЙ, siias s 1951 6l "116 2193 7631 1188 
» u3 deo A CAPS Y id Fe 1950 55 2598 2159 6 306 947 
Vocational 
A te che oem Res 1954 5 as "n 
Government aided schools . . . . . . . . . 1954 26 жа» tae 3915 749 
о а SLs ИЛ ЧӨ! aar Kd, cien 1954 31 ... wey 
valor: vs. DEDE JC. едм» 1954 62 ... ... 3915 749 
ШО c A у, 1953 48 ... oe 3 866 1 us 
MA. C Un > XUI a B D^ AT 1952 49 ... ... 3434 
BEEN. E E 1951 44 ... dee 2 620 604 
КОА КА EC MN a a any ee 1950 36 Ves P 2310 576 
Teacher training 
Government school A O A - 1954 1 
Government aided schools . . . . . . . p 1954 42 ү» pi 2945 1052 
er school . РАН ЕЕ КАСЫР Susu, 1954 1 on das 
A кка Lats SN B eie stets t aa 1 Er Gy 1954 44 Phys ... 2945 1052 
Si ke. ANM . MIGO Vio e . 1953 41 Lo ЖК 2191 934 
^" uS š D 47 S T 2482 E 
YOU ASQ) rust ena” алеи НЕЕ 951 44 ... a 2189 
AMR “үтү O E л ен. 1950 41 “э des 1 889 634 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government schools р, os AR AR i aes 1954 3 
Government aided schools . . . . | | . TT 1954 3 } "14 3 130 2» 
ACERS aid tesi two A << gh ae we 1954 6 14 3 130 35 
7 SO РТТ des Meru Е cee a 1953 4 5 2 64 18 
A eed NS yu Akay э Q. (5 Д el 1952 4 93 12 
e aie оа о маэ AW A, rto s 1951 1 3 — 30 um 
wipe Ta ROMs ns aod асу Ree VA SPA Q< 1950 1 3 = 20 a 
General and technical 
Makerers College tit)" AT 1954 1 Vos T 487 17 
Post-secondary professional schools + . . . | 1954 4 ss id 92 ED 
dota T PILIS RIT eg 1954 5 ites St 579 17 
AAA we een PIDEN 1953 1 me = 367 «st 
AAA ачи SÓ Ан а Saga 1952 Oe ... ... jn 
A поа eye ng kas 1951 E à ... n B 
` Р deans tos месе RE MR REM 1950 1 9 231 
i Я A š Я тв in post-secondary professional schools. 
2. Praia ET schools (including vocational and teacher 4. Makerere College is the University College of East Africa. 
E . 5. Makerere College only. 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON 


U.K. TERRITORIES (AFRICA): ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 


EDUCATION, 1954 (in pounds sterling) 


——___. . Mt m ti L T uU U u. T... Q... u... 


Object of expenditure Total Source of funds 
Education Department Local authorities Others* 

Total expenditure . 4336 891 1 269 261 1521 002 1546 628 
А. Current expenditure 3 215 981 

Central administration 310 199 310399! 920900 _ 1801002 _ 185999 

Primary education 1887 607 1238 205 *1501 002 y 

Secondary education . * E а Sv 2 606 003 +170 627 Y — dis 370: 

Vocational education . . . . s > 180 738 *138 886 — 541 852 

Teacher training JE. 190 394 *30 023 md 2160371 

Other current expenditure *. 41 040 *41040 — — 
B. Capital expenditure EU REIR Pu 1120 910 1340 281 *20 000 14760 629 
—rh—" Ë Ü A 


1. Of which £58 for African education, £14,450 for Goan education, 
£93,897 for European education and £129,800 for Asian education, 

2. Of which £14,427 for African education, £70,000 for European 
education and £86,200 for Asian education. 

3, African education only. 

4, Of which £17,807 for African education and £12,216 for Asian 
education. 

5. Includes post-secondary education. 

6. Of which £37,014 for African education, £3,593 for European 
education and £433 for Asian education. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 278,000. 

Total area: 1,026 square miles; 2,657 square kilometres. 

Population density: 271 per square mile; 105 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1948 
census): 20.6. 


HISTORICAL 


The islands of Zanzibar and Pemba have been ruled by 
Arab sultans since the end of the seventeenth century. In 
1890 they became a British Protectorate. ( 

_ Government is now administered by a British Resident, 
important questions of policy are decided by an Executive 
Council over which the Sultan presides, and a Legislative 
Council comprising both official and unofficial members is 
concerned with carrying out government policy. 

Before 1907 only the Indian community had attempted 
to make provision for secular education (the Sir Evan 
Smith Madressa was founded in 1890), while Arab and 
African parents had heen satisfied with the facilities offered 


7. Of which £243,112 for African education, £9,935 for Goan education, 
£19,109 for European education and £68,125 for Asian education, 

8. University College, self-governing technical colleges, public corpo- 
rations, voluntary agencies, etc, 

9. Of which £18,400 for African education and £130,000 for Asian 
education. 

10. Of which £708,756 for African education and £51,873 for Asian 
education. 


ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA 


Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S, dollars. 
Revised by the Colonial Office, London, in January 1957. 


at the small Koran schools which are still found in every 
village. In 1907 government educational activities began 
with the appointment of a Director of Education, Rural 
schools were started in various districts and a central 
school established in Zanzibar town. d 

There was a fresh impulse towards education after the 
first world war. The first teacher training school was opened 
in 1923, provision for commercial and industrial education 
soon followed, and in 1924 the development of rural primary 
schools made it necessary to have a full-time European 
supervising officer. The introduction of grants-in-aid brought 
several large Indian schools within the purview of the 
Department. The education of girls nem in 1927 with the 
appointment of a woman education officer and the opening 
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of classes for Arab and African girls. When a government 
secondary school was formed and a rural middle school 
established in 1935, the structure of the educational system 
for boys was completed. 


The second world war brought inevitable shortages, but - 


educational progress continued. In 1940 the scope of rural 
primary schools was extended by the inclusion of a Koran 
class with a teacher chosen by the people. This step removed 
a source of friction between schools and villagers and led 
to an increased demand for government schools: boys’ 
schools rose from 14 in 1939 to 23 in 1942 and 30 in 1945. 

A ten-year programme for educational development was 
approved in 1946. It had three main objectives: to increase 
primary education, so that the proportion of children in 
school might be raised from 15 to 40 per cent, to establish 
permanent centres for training men and women teachers, 
and to improve the quality of secondary education. Later 
it became necessary to revise the targets drastically. 

In 1953 a fresh five-year development m for education 
1955-59) was drawn up, and approved by the Legislative 
ouncil in 1955, The plan provides for further extension of 

primary schooling and for greatly increased secondary and 
technical facilities. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Education is controlled by decrees and regulations approved 
by the Legislative Council and administered by the Depart- 
ment of Éducation. For the main part schooling is in the 
hands of the Government. The education of most Indians 
and of Christian Africans is undertaken by grant-aided 
schools; but the Arabs and indigenous Africans, who make 
up almost 95 per cent of the population, are Moslems and 
receive their education in government schools. However, 
subject to linguistic limitations, all schools in the Pro- 
tectorate are open to children of all races. 

A statement of present educational policy is contained 
in the text of the development plan for the quinquennium 
(Legislative Council, Sessional Paper No. 5 of 1955). This 
reads in part: “The success of any education planning 
depends on the assistance of all who can make a contri- 
bution and it is hoped that local committees and authorities 
will take an increasing interest in the responsibility for 
education. The strongest emphasis must be placed on 
training designed to enable the people to play their full 
part in our basic economy; the country’s advance also 
depends on training people to full responsible, professional 
and technical appointments in industry, commerce and the 
public service . . . In addition to the acquisition of skill and 
of academic knowledge, personal qualities must also be 
inculcated in schools to enable future citizens to discharge 
their duties to the State and their fellow men. Particular 
importance must be paid to the formation of a strong moral 
background based on sound religious teaching." 

Education is not compulsory since it is impossible for 
reasons of finance to provide enough schools for all school- 
age children. In ie boys and girls are: educated 
separately; in rural areas girls may attend boys’ schools 
as long as numbers do not warrant a separate establishment. 

The extension of education in Zanzibar is planned. The 
objectives for the 1955-59 period, as regards primary 
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education, are as follows: to start schools to accommodate 
all boys of primary school age in urban areas and half those 
in rural areas; to develop girls’ primary education; to 
extend as many primary schools as possible to Standard 8: 
and to provide two hostels at rural schools for boys who 
cannot attend Standards 7 and 8 as day boys. The plan 
also provides for a considerable development of secondary 
and technical education, including the extension of the 
women’s training college. Capital expenditure for this plan 
is estimated at £220,000. 


Administration, The Government is advised by an Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee consisting of representatives 
of all races, communities and bodies interested in education, 
with the Director of Education as chairman. Government 
policy is administered by the Department of Education 
which is headed by the Director of Education; the head- 
quarters staff comprises an inspector of schools, a senior 
woman education officer and two district education officers, 
The large majority of the schools are maintained by Govern- 
ment, and their teaching staffs are carried on the establish- 
ment of the department. 

Girls’ schools are under the direct supervision of the 
senior woman education officer. Primary schools for boys 
fall under the general charge of the inspector, assisted by 
the district education officers and a certain number of 
supervisory teachers. The latter are promoted from the 
ranks of primary teachers; each has charge of a group of 
schools and is directly responsible to the education officer. 
A supervisor of religious instruction looks after the teaching 
of Arabic as well as of religious subjects taught by Koran 
teachers. In general, primary schools receive close and 
constant supervision. 

Voluntary agency schools maintained by Indian com- 
munities and Christian missions are assisted by government 
grants-in-aid (amounting to 50 per cent of teachers’ 
salaries); they are inspected by the staff of the Department 
of Education. Among the private schools proper there are 
a large number of unassisted Koran schools and a few other 
schools which receive no support from public funds, and 
fall outside the purview of the department. 


Finance. Expenditure on education comes under three 
separate headings, according to the source of funds: normal 
Protectorate expenditure, the development revenue element 
of Protectorate funds, and the Colonial Development and 
Welfar Scheme. The two latter items are usually devoted 
to capital works. 

All primary education up to Standard 6 is free in govern- 
ment schools, the one exception being the primary classes 
of the Evan Smith Madressa. Tuition fees and (where 
relevant) boarding fees are charged in Standards 7 and 8 
and in secondary classes, but there are frequent remissions 
in whole or in part for children of poor parents. 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary education comprises a preliminary year of Koran 
instruction followed by eight grades of secular instruction. 
General secondary education, which is based on the full 
primary course, lasts four years. This 8-4 school plan has 
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superseded an earlier 6-6 plan, and has not yet been fully 
applied. 

P bbe penny education is not general. A few private 
unassisted schools provide for infants and young children 
below the age of 6. In the primary course proper, most 
Moslem boys spend their first year in a Koran class where 
they are instructed in Arabic and religion by a local teacher. 
Boys who have completed their religious instruction in 
private Koran schools pass directly to Standard 1. In girls’ 
schools the preliminary year is devoted to a normal infants’ 
class curriculum. 

The full primary course of eight grades has so far been 
achieved by only a few schools; many others are approach- 
ing the full course by adding new grades. The limiting 
factors are staff, accommodation and, in rural areas, the 
number of children in the higher classes. Rural schools that 
are well situated to receive children from the top classes 
of surrounding schools have been the first to be selected for 
development to the full eight standards. 

Problems of wastage during the primary course have 
exercised the educational authorities. A committee studying 
the education of Africans in the Protectorate presented its 
report in 1955 with a detailed survey of wastage, and 
recommendations for dealing with the problem (Legislative 
Council, Sessional Paper No. 2 of 1955). Research showed 
that during 1952 and 1953 the reasons for African boys 
dropping out of primary classes in Zanzibar were: transfer 
to another district 26 per cent of cases; parents uninterested 
24 per cent; truancy 13 per cent; obtaining employment 
22 per cent; marriage, illness, decease, over-age, distance 
from school 15 per cent. Figures for Pemba were similar. 
It seems therefore that the attitude of parents to the school 
and their control of their children are major factors in the 
occurrence of wastage. As regards retardation, the Depart- 
ment in 1954 tried the experiment of making automatic 
promotions except in the most exceptional cases. However, 
it was found that this step resulted in too wide a range of 
attainment in classes and a definite deterioration in pupils’ 
work when they felt that they would not be required to 
achieve a definite standard of attainment to obtain pro- 
motion. 

Special efforts are made in primary schools to develop 
closer relationships with parents, by the setting up of 
parents’ associations and the institution of an annual 
parents’ day. 


Curriculum. Since formal school education for most children 
ends in the primary schools, it is felt essential that the 
syllabus of instruction in these should provide a complete 
and definite course. Syllabuses of all subjects were reviewed 
and redrafted in 1954 by groups of teachers and are being 
issued with departmental approval. The medium of in- 
struction up to Standard 6 is Swahili and thereafter English. 
In a few cases, Gujarati and Arabic media are followed. 
While the official curriculum contains a block time-table 
allocating the number of periods to subjects in each class, 
head teachers have discretion for the detailed arrangement 
of time-tables. The official allocation for boys’ primary 
schools is as follows: e. 


WEEKLY TIME-TABLE: BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


(in lessons of 40 minutes) 


Subject 


Koran, religion c Sm ues 30 
Maulidi, Атас ин. 
Kiswahili. . . . w 
Arithmetic SAN S 
Geography Miu. ТЩ, 
tony" MI ione 
English 120 
Higiene онат i 
Nature study... 
General science TOR а > 
Practical (gardening). . 


Total 


relat Beate |: = 
aft Pasc a= 
== Ei as ua 
Pare Beso ae 
piste oe 
©з to t3 соло лоо 


LD ts nos 


ELTE bb T I 


СЕ| 


w 
© 
e 
© 
es 
$e 
es 
es 
a 
© 
a 
= 
a 
e 
ES 


1. Two half lessons per week. 


Some general remarks may be added to this table. A 
characteristic feature of primary schools is the prominence 
given to religious instruction and observances. Since 
English and Arabic are both included in the curriculum, 
a great deal of time has to be given to language instruction. 
In girls’ schools domestic subjects are taught, and where 
possible similar arrangements are also made for the girls in 
mixed schools. In boys’ schools every effort is made to 
develop school gardens and extra-curricular games 
activities, 

At the end of Standard 8 pupils take a common exami- 
nation set by the Department of Education, covering 
mainly the subjects of English and arithmetic. The exami- 
nation is used to select students for post-primary education 
in government and voluntary agency secondary schools, 
teacher training colleges and for technical and trade training. 


Teaching staff. Teachers are trained at the men's and 
women's training colleges. The men's college gives a course 
of four years, the first two academic and the last two 
professional, for students who have a minimum education 
to Standard 8 level. At the women's college the course lasts 
two years. Both colleges are multi-racial, open to members 
of all races, with English as the language of instruction. 
The Department also organizes refresher courses for 
teachers in service. | 

As mentioned previously, most teachers in the Pro- 
tectorate are on the establishment of the Department of 
Education. The structure of the teaching service has been 
recently reorganized to bring conditions into line with 
those obtaining in other departments of Government. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Zanzibar. Education Department, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-55. In 1955, a total of 14,177 
pupils were enrolled in 73 primary, secondary and teacher 
training schools, not including some 920 single-teacher 
Koran schools with an estimated enrolment of another 
15,000 boys and girls. There were, in addition, 635 students 
enrolled in vocational courses (mostly evening courses), and 
79 students studying abroad. Thus, altogether some 30,000 
children and young people, or about 11 per cent of the total 
population, were receiving some kind of instruction. Enrol- 
ment in government schools included about 25 per cent 
girls. Nearly 30 per cent of all teachers in government 
schools were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio for 
all primary schools, including non-government schools, was 
28; in secondary schools, 15. Between 1952 and 1953, 
changes were introduced leading towards having an eight- 
year primary school followed by a four-year secondary 
school. Hence the enrolment data for the whole period 
1950-55 are not strictly comparable. However, there was 
a more than 50 per cent increase, between 1950 and 1955, 
in the total enrolment of all schools combined. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1, covering only govern- 
ment primary schools, shows a threefold increase in total 
enrolment between 1942 and 1954. Related to the estimated 
child population 5-14 years old, the average enrolment ratio 


rose from 6 to 13 during this period. However, includi 
the pupils enrolled in private primary schools, aided and 
unaided, the enrolment ratio in 1955 is about 23. 


Retardation in primary grades. As shown in Table 4, giving 
the age-grade distribution of primary school pupils in 1955, 
the median age of pupils in the Koran class (before starting 
in the first grade) was about 7.5 years, and of those in 
Grade 1 about 8 years. If we take 7 years to be normal age 
for pupils in Grade 1, then the proportion of pupils two 
years or more above normal age for each grade varies from 
27 per cent in Grade 1 to 42 per cent in Grade 5. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1955, from government sources and voluntary agencies, 
amounted to 356,386 pounds sterling, being an average 
expenditure of about £1.3 per inhabitant. Of this total 
84 per cent came from territorial funds, 4 per cent from 
the United Жока, and 12 per cent from voluntary 
agencies. Excluding capital expenditure, amounting to 
£50,543, the distribution of the total current expenditure 
was approximately: 58 per cent for primary education, 
13 per cent for secondary education, 15 per cent for vo- 
cational and teacher training, 5 per cent for central 
administration, and the rest for other current expenditure. 


(See Table 3.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government Primary SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated i 
Y EM aa child population бес 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (нун) ratio 

1941 dt T ? 
1942 29 2903 
1943 29 3067 3.0 SLT 2 
1944 » 3 084 
1945 37 2: ae 4117 н 
1946 38 ES er 4 506 Vie 

941 40 d К 4831 coe 9 
1948 42 Re ie 4425 en cu ш 

1949 42 304 32 5 661 28 

1950 41 217 29 6 033 

1951 41 226 29 6234 28 

1952 40 240 29 6 684 28 74 56.2 13 
1953 43 286 25 1638 27 А £ 

1954 45 314 26 8 787 28 

— am ES AA A EL | 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-55 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of < ces шш abr 
id Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Goyernment schools), И 1955 51 362 104 10 520 2590 
Aided schools . . . . . ey сай eR E 1955 12 71 52 2554 1 09 
Unaided schools’. 2% A 1955 4 51 29 354 77 
Total. . . . 5m iw. TORNY 1955 167 484 185 13 428 4310 
us . . 1954 61 419 147 11585 3645 
ү p 1953 59 393 a 10 380 3283 
ra "EE. A 1952 255 343 . 19 334 »3 020 
ES . . 1951 56 328 m *8 873 22851 
> 4 i i 1950 57 316 a *8 613 *2438 
Secondary 
General 
Government schools — . he, sumo 1955 2 28 10 354 103 
Aided schools . . . «ма {Уј . siis c A 1955 2 13 T 273 82 
Tetal. cs, по aa See Hy Pasa N 1955 4 41 17 627 185 
oe 8| v T'uk Pass + UE, Stes 1954 4 33 13 593 178 
80 MT 1 ; ee L = 1953 4 38 16 505 145 
mM . . 1952 4 44 9 820 148 
pide Р à 1951 4 42 6 735 125 
w^ "m. 1950 4 32 6 108 113 
Teacher training 
Government schools 
Tot]. И. .t DL nn D 1955 2 12 4 122 30 
A 2 : 
> 2 
A 2 
2 


Note. There were, in addition, students enrolled in vocational courses 
which are principally evening courses [438 students (F. 137) in 1955]; 
students enrolled in the Mombasa Institute of Moslem Education in 
Kenya (74 men in 1955); and students enrolled in overseas teacher 
training courses (4 in Kenya and 1 in the United Kingdom in 1955). 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON 


1. In addition there were about 920 single-teacher Koran schools with an 
estimated enrolment of 10,000 boys and 5,700 girls. 

2. Primary education which covered a course of six years up to 1952 
was changed to a course of eight years in 1953. The secondary course 
was accordingly shortened. 

3, Including pupils enrolled in secondary classes of aided primary schools. 

4. Government schools only. 


EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total Жане Dept Voluntary agencies 
‘Territory United Kingdom 
Total expenditure. . ГД $74 h 356 386 297 980 15 162 49244 
60 38 583 
A. Current expenditure... 4 + + + an ie wig m 
Central administration — . . 1... M 148 800 0500 
Primary education =. 1 1... 178 390 31 199 8998 
Secondary education . . . . + + ° 40192 32153 X 
Vocational education > ` 2.20. = + 32153 15 136 RE 
Teacher training . | | 1 ss +s 15196 25 763 = 
Other current expenditur 25 763 4661 
B. Capital expenditure 
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4, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT 
AND GRANT-AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


Pupils by grade e 
Ase Se ere 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 otal 
6 M. 594 217 11 3 825 
F. 244 163 9 == <n oar T a ж 416 
1 М. 337 512 184 12 3 1048 
F. 243 281 112 6 1 = — d = 643 
8 M. 246 354 373 92 11 a = s à 1076 
F. 154 202 193 18 24 651 
9 М. 91 199 312 288 118 13 1 ud Em 1022 
F. 7" 101 130 149 87 5 4 = = 543 
10 M. 55 105 212 263 201 83 8 — — 921 
F. 32 64 93 150 88 4 2 E E 413 
п м. 30 59 81 188 226 139 64 9 796 
F. 14 25 57 98 109 86 32 6 1 428 
12 M. 22 37 42 76 175 206 185 73 10 826 
Е, 4 8 35 38 45 92 68 38 4 332 
13 M. 9 29 41 54 137 137 215 142 53 817 
F. — п 16 21 34 94 59 57 24 316 
14 M. 9 10 8 29 65 100 178 175 113 687 
F. — 2 4 6 15 43 46 62 43 221 
15+ М. 6 3 3 8 30 85 159 175 348 817 
F. = — 2 3 1 17 40 54 87 210 
M. 1399 1525 1267 1013 966 763 810 574 524 8 841 
Тош. . " 762 857 651 549 410 381 247 217 159 4233 
MF. 2161 2382 1918 1562 1376 1144 1057 791 683 13 074 
| M. 7.3 8.1 9.2 104 11.7 12.7 13.7 144 m . 
Median age . . F. 7.6 7.9 9.1 10.3 11.0 12.6 13.4 14.1 ... . 
MF. 74 8.0 9.2 10.4 11.5 12.7 13.6 14.3 ... . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) . 
Percentage of pupils 
2 years or more 
above normal age 34 27 31 33 37 42 40 29 


1. Enrolment as at 30 November 1955. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,500,000. 
Total area: 34,081 square miles; 88,270 square kilometres. 
Population density: 4 per square mile; 17 per square kilometre. 


The Territory is administered as an integral part of the 
Federation of Nigeria. In education the Southern Cameroons 
has considerable autonomy, with an education department 
under a Chief Education Officer who is generally supervised 
by the Chief Federal Adviser on Education in Nigeria. The 
Northern Cameroons forms part of the northern region and 
the educational system therefore falls directly under the 
Minister of Education of that region. 

Details of the school system and statistics are included 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 285,000. 

Total area: 4,003 square miles; 10,369 square kilometres, 

Population density: 71 per square mile; 27 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1944 census, Colony), 59.5 
per cent; (1945 census, Protectorate), 96.8 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The most striking fact about the Gambia is the contrast 
between the town of Bathurst and the hinterland known 
as the Protectorate. In Bathurst nearly 70 per cent of the 
children reaching school age voluntarily enrol in school, 
whereas in the Protectorate there is little demand for formal 
schooling, and barely 2 per cent of children attend school. 
Schools in Bathurst were originally in the hands of the 
missions, but these schools were taken over by the Govern- 
ment in 1945 and are run by management committees on 
which the missions are represented. Most of the schools in 
the Protectorate are run by district authorities, but there 
are a few mission schools. 


BRITISH CAMEROONS 
Trust Territory 


Illiteracy rate in African population all ages (1952/53 census): 
92.9 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 1 British West African pound = 2.80 U.S. 
dollars. 


in the chapter on the Federation of Nigeri: i 
risen ҮН i n of Nigeria, to which the 
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Official exchange rate: 1 British West African pound = 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Colonial Office, London, in August 1957. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Education Ordinance and Regulations which came into 
force on 1 January 1947 regularized the Government’s new 
responsibilities, and reconstituted the Board of Education 
so as to ensure adequate representation not only of the 
education authorities and the Legislative Council, the 
Anglican, Methodist and Roman Catholic Missions and the 
Mohammedan community, but also of the Protectorate 
where the demand for education had increased. The func- 
tion of the board is to advise the Governor on educational 
olicy. 
E Education is not compulsory, one oe progress has 
been made in providing increased facilities for primary 
education especially in the Protectorate, and in controlling 
the age of entry to primary schools. Apathy has to be over- 
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come; there is considerable wastage, the migratory nature 
of the population causing children to leave school before 
they have acquired basic skills. 

The administration of education is in the hands of a 
Director of Education, assisted by education officers 
responsible for the development of education in the Colony 
and Protectorate, for female and infant education and for 
teacher training. In Bathurst and the Colony, some schools 
still have a religious grouping, and these are administered 
through management committees on each of which the 
appropriate religious authority is represented. In the Pro- 
tectorate the majority of schools are controlled by the 
district authorities, there are some few mission schools, 
usually assisted. 

Funds are provided from local government revenue and 
from the Colonial Development and Welfare Grant. 
Statistics show that expenditure on education has steadily 
increased over the last 10 years. The greater proportion of 
infant and primary schools in Bathurst and the Colony are 
entirely financed and managed by the Government; in the 
Protectorate district authorities bear all costs of their 
schools, but receive grants to cover the salaries of qualified 
teachers, Very small fees are charged in government schools, 
except in cases of real poverty; up to 4 per cent of the 
children enrolled in any grant-aided school may be excused 
from payment of fees. 

Since 1945, district authorities have pursued a vigorous 
programme of school building in the Protectorate and have 
erected a number of primary schools of adequate size and 
good design, each being allotted some six acres of play- 
ground and garden wherever possible. Schools are cited in 
areas which have given evidence of popular demand for 
education. In the Colony, the original mission school furni- 
ture is gradually being replaced, and books and equipment 
on an adequate scale are efficiently distributed by the Edu- 
cation Department Store, 


ORGANIZATION 


In Bathurst and the Colony, educational provision is made 
for infants, generally between 5 and 8 years of age. In the 
Protectorate pupils enter the primary school direct at 
8 years of age. 

The primary course is of four years in all types of school. 
Pupils reaching Standard 4 have two possibilities: to enter 
a secondary school, or to continue primary education 
(Standards 5-7). In Bathurst the Government provides for 
those who take the second alternative—a domestic science 
centre for girls and an arts and crafts centre for boys; both 
are to be re-housed in a new secondary modern school; in 
the Protectorate, Armitage Boarding School is the only 
establishment offering such continue training, and pupils 
are sent to Bathurst for secondary schooling. There is no 
post-secondary training in the Gambia. 

The curriculum of all government, district authority and 
aided schools is prescribed; teachers have collaborated in its 
revision to meet present-day needs, particularly in the 
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Protectorate where greater emphasis is given to subjects 
relating to rural life. 
One acute problem is that of the language of instruction, 


In the primary schools of Bathurst, teaching is in English — 


and English textbooks are used. In the Protectorate, pupils 
are taught in at least three vernaculars, but English text- 
books are the only ones available. The Government is 
considering the adoption of Mandinka as the lingua franca 
in the Protectorate; this will entail the translation, writi 
and printing of simple textbooks and reading matter, 

Lack of opportunities for changing schools and for 
promotion has made the recruitment of teachers difficult; 
a high proportion of primary school teachers in Bathurst 
is uncertificated, and the quality of teaching varies greatly, 
A primary teacher training college was opened in 1949, and 
now provides courses for men and women, and refresher 
courses for practising teachers. Most students enter this 
college after completing Standard 7 of primary Кы 
but some students with secondary education ‘and school 
certificate are accepted. The curriculum stresses training in 
the teaching of English, handwriting, art, subjects of rural 
interest, the use of prescribed textbooks and in project work 
with groups. 

A qualified teacher has to hold a certificate of a training 
college recognized by the Government. Salaries are fixed in 
consultation with the Whitley Council, and conditions of 
service are laid down by the Government and watched over 
by the Gambia Teachers’ Union. 

The well-being of school children is the concern of a social 
welfare officer. Medical inspections are carried out from 
time to time in all schools, and cleanliness inspections more 
frequently. All primary schools are equipped with a first- 
aid box, and children needing more attention report to 
a clinic, A scheme sponsored by Unicef for providing free 
milk to all children in Bathurst under the age of 10 has 
been in operation since 1956. This was an extension of an 
existing scheme for provision of free milk to certain schools. 
Every effort is made to encourage physical activities 
amongst school children. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The key problem in the Gambia is that of the shortage of 
qualified teachers, and the Government has extended the 
length of the training course to three years and strengthened 
it, particularly on the agriculture and nature study sides. 
Great strides are also being made in building new schools 
and providing equipment for them. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Gambia. Education Department, Annual reports. 
United Nations. Summaries and analyses of information 
transmitted to the United Nations General Assembly under 
Article 73e of the Charter. 


Statistical summary, 1951—54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
educational institutions of primary and secondary levels 
numbered 5,580 pupils. This represented about 2 per cent 
of the total population. Almost 88 per cent of the total 
number were pupils in primary schools; 11 per cent in 
general secondary schools; and 1 per cent in vocational 
and teacher training schools. The proportion of girls was 
16 per cent in primary schools; 30 per cent in general 
secondary schools; and 25 per cent in vocational and teacher 
training schools. The proportion of women teachers in 


primary schools was 53 per cent and in general secondary 
schools, 39 per cent. 
Compared with 1951, enrolment increased at all levels. 


The increase in primary schools was 31 per cent. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools has steadily increased since 1946, 
and by 1954 had more than doubled. 

The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating the 
average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, was around 5 and 6. The average pupil-teacher 
ratio, ranging from 22 to 27 showed a sharp increase in 
1954, when it was 36. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 
— es  _ ——_ Y "sv o. P ə—— əƏəbÑŠÑ-o— — 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
£ EAE g Number of 
Level of education and type of institution Schoolyear | 5) \itutions a Em Жы AT 
Primary 
Publicschools . Я * Es ө pi. de ls 1 ME 1954 38 120 68 4078 587 
Mission schools ^ b 5 ~ cubes rend tyro 1954 8 17 5 809 s 
Total . ў 1954 46 137 73 4 887 
ñ k'apak Li 1953 42 156 i 4 253 870 
E : 1952 38 140 69 3817 655 
" TTA š 1951 36 137 73 3720 463 
Secondary 
General 
i wiy Ж 1954 H 1 — 96 — 
Mision Es Do seb н. Wd DCUM OE 1954 4 31 15 siz 180 
Total Seca ai aw 7 1954 5 38 15 180 
E tr UA фло 1953 5 41 i 568 
s т 5 1952 5 40 14 522 160 
i in: ч м: 1951 5 38 15 545 197 
Vocational 
Public schools 5 42 9 
Total . үт a 6 E 1954 3 » ys 43 Y 
1953 4 3 
a е s We yos 1953 4 T š K ] 
z "eo i AY dS 1951 3 10 5 35 
Teacher training 
Public school 1 2 &- 4 12 
Томі. 2 vz) yds A VERS 1954 1 2 < x B 
nodis Ts ah alee eel DUI EE 1953 à ? D. Hi n 
s + + sn peret du i 2 = 24 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers 


Estimated = 
child population шагу 


Average 


Year Schools 
Total Per cent female 


(5-14 years old) 


enrolment 
(ошеа) (thousands) ratio 


FEDERATION 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 31,254,000. 

Total area: 339,169 square miles; 878,447 square kilometres. 

Population density: 92 per square mile; 36 per square kilometre. 

Illiteracy rate in population 7 yearsold and over (1952/53 census):1 
88.5 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Formal education was started in the nineteenth century by 
missionaries working in the southern provinces. The first 
education ordinance for Lagos was enacted in 1882, and the 
first inspector appointed in 1892. By 1903 an education 
department for the Protectorate of Southern Nigeria came 
into existence and an education code was promulgated. 
In the succeeding years the school system developed on the 
basis of co-operation between Government and missions. 
The need for increased educational expenditure by the 
Government and more effective control of all types of 
school led in 1926 to the passing of a new code. 

The northern provinces, with a largely Moslem popu- 
lation, had traditional Koranic schools before the Protec- 
torate was established in 1900. Schools of the western type 
were begun by the Government in collaboration with the 
native authorities, and in pagan areas, mission schools 
developed under similar conditions to those in the south. 

After a period of steady but quiet growth during the 
1930’s, the Nigerian school system expanded very rapidly 
during the next decade. Funds for capital works became 
available under the Colonial Development and Welfare 


1. African population. 
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National income (1952 estimate): 680.3 million pounds. 
Official exchange rate: 1 British West African pound = 2.80 U.S. 
dollars, 


Revised by the Colonial Office, London, in February 1958. 


Scheme, an education development plan was put into effect 
in 1947, and the following year a new ordinance was enacted 
which revised the administration of the school system 
throughout the country. ¿ š 

On 1 October 1954 Nigeria became a Federation with 
Tepresentative government. Each of the three regions has 
an Executive Counciland an elected House of Assembly (the 
northern and western regions having in addition an upper 
house). For the Federation as a whole the Government 
consists of a Council of Ministers and a Federal House of 
Representatives. Under this Constitution, education is the 
responsibility of the regional governments, the federal 
authorities retaining responsibility only for the Lagos area 
and for higher education institutions of significance to the 
country as a whole. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Each region has a Minister of Education, assisted by an 
advisory board, and a Department of Education under a 
Director. The legal basis of education is provided by the 
laws enacted by the regional government and by regulations 
issued under these laws. For example, in the western region, 
a comprehensive Education Law (No. 6 of 1955) has been 
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passed to define government policy and provide the neces- 
sary machinery for the administration and organization of 
the school system. The extension of education is provided 
for by the adoption of development plans; the first 10-year 
plan, for Nigeria as a whole, was completed in 1956. 

In each region an effort is made to set up local authorities 
for education with responsibility for primary schools. The 
central authorities work with local authorities and voluntary 
agencies (mainly missions) through various advisory bodies 
and through the grant-in-aid system which enables the 
Government to fix standards and supervise the level of all 
schools. In the western region the task of supervision has 
become sufficiently important for the inspectorate to be 
detached from the Department of Education and estab- 
lished as a technical department directly under the Minister. 
Elsewhere inspectors are part of the Department of Edu- 
cation; in addition, the larger voluntary agencies employ 
their own supervisors. 

Free primary education for all children in the 6-12 year 
group was inaugurated in the western region in January 
1955, and school enrolments rose rapidly. This is regarded 
as the first step towards achieving compulsory education. 
Similar action was taken in the eastern region and Lagos 
in January 1957. In the northern region there are no 
immediate plans for introducing compulsory education. 

Apart from the contributions of the regional govern- 
ments, the costs of primary education are met from rates 
levied by local authorities. No fees are charged in the eastern 
and western regions. In the north fees are usually charged 
in schools administered by voluntary agencies and native 
authorities. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school plans for the different regions vary because of 
historical and cultural factors. With the introduction of free 


primary schooling the western region adopted a six-grade 
primary school (age range 6-12 years) followed by a three- 
year secondary modern or a six-year secondary grammar 
course. It was noted, however, that enrolments in the 
primary school far exceeded the estimated number of 
children between 6 and 12 years of age, which means that 
a considerable number of over-age pupils are still to be found 
in the primary course. 

The eastern region and Lagos maintain an eight-year 
primary course, with possible entry at 5 years of age. The 
course is divided into two equal stages, termed respectively 
junior and senior primary. Pupils may pass to secondary 
and vocational schools after the seventh or the eighth grade. 

In the northern region a similar pattern prevails, although 
children come to school later, usually at 7. It is planned to 
reduce the length of the primary course to seven years. 

Curricula vary with the regions, and are established for 
all types of primary school by the Departments of Edu- 
cation, The vernacular languages are used as media of 
instruction, with English introduced progressively during 
the primary course. en the western region adopted a 
six-year primary school course, certain practical subjects 
such as rural science and domestic science were transferred 
from the primary to the secondary curriculum, and replaced 
by gardening. Elsewhere, the curriculum of the longer 
primary course has a practical bias in the upper classes. 
In all regions a public examination for a primary school 
certificate takes place at the end of the course. 

The training of teachers for the primary schools is at 
present governed to some extent by the rapid expansion 
of Sco enrolments. As a rule, there are three forms or 
levels of teacher training centre: a two-year course; a course 
for students from lower secondary schools or for teachers 
with practical experience who already have the lowest 
certificate; and a course at post-secondary level. The status 
and salaries of teachers are regulated by the Government. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


It should be noted that the statistics cover the Trust 
Territory of British Cameroons as well as the Federation 
of Nigeria. 


Sources. Nigeria. Department of Education, Annual reports; 
information transmitted to Unesco by letter, 20 March 


1956. United Kingdom. Colonial Office, Digest of Colonial 
Statistics, 21, July-August 1955. 


1950-54. In the school year 1954/55 
al institutions of all levels totalled 
dents. This represented about 
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5 per cent of the total population. Of this school-going 
population approximately 97.5 per cent were pupils in 
primary schools and 2.5 per cent in secondary schools 
(general, vocational and teacher training). There were, in 
addition, some 500 students attending the University 
College at Ibadan. The proportion of female students was 
30 per cent in primary schools; 13 per cent in general 
secondary schools and 23 per cent in teacher training 
colleges. Compared with 1950, enrolment increased at all 
levels. The increase of primary schools was 74 per cent; 
in general secondary schools, 30 per cent; in vocational 
schools, 73 per cent; in teacher training colleges it was more 
than twice as high; and in the university, 61 per cent. 
(See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 gives available data 
concerning primary schools since 1932. Except for the year 


1935, there has been a steady upward trend in enrolment, 
The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relatin, 
average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 

years old, has increased from 4 to 13. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio in 1952 was estimated 
to be 26. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1952 (fiscal year begins 1 April) amounted to 
more than 4,589,000 British West African pounds of which 
75 per cent came from regional budgets; 23 per cent from 
development funds; and 2 per cent from other sources, 
The total amount which includes capital expenditure was 
distributed as follows: 51 per cent for primary and second- 
ary education; 12 per cent for vocational education; 6 per 
cent for teacher training; and 31 per cent for other ex- 
penditure. (See Table 3.) 


1, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Pupils Estimated 


A + Pri 
Year Schools 3 GEGEUS. Irure eer] enrolment 
‘otal Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1932 3215 wn Ry 185 388 
1933 3217 5 Ий 195 030 195 5 080 4 
1934 3 467 à 5 204 472 
195 350 e =: 200 770 

Ti *11 540 d 274 666 
1937 *4 050 *12 680 6 *286 000 269 5250 Š 
1938 4172 11725 8 314 051 
1942 4 969 А T. 341 710 342 5 530 6 
ehe Ды: on 

E 609 284 

1948 Жа iei EG 820 311 127 6110 12 
1949 8723 37212 її 933 333 
1950 9010 38 407 15 910 199 25 
1951 9 499 38 181 бе 1002 533 26 З 
1952 К 41201 i *1 072 000 #26 1035 1150 14 
1953 б. БУУ 18 *1 094 200 zm 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952 (in British West African pounds) 


Object of expenditure 


Source of funds 


Regional budgets Development funds Other sources 


Total expenditure. . . , iiem 4589 444 3420 251 1077 951 91242 

Primary education , {кай шын: 

Secondary education . Ce eos d } 2345183 s: 137 b" } di э 

Mi education . ы оаа 5 550 605 = *542 165 *8 440 

T ler айо Se. p aP. s б 286 307 1286 307 = i 
er expenditure ` Š 3 1 407 349 1 327 828 = 19 521 


1. Including subsidies to private education. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


MEUM Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Northern Region dits a " š А . * EST imt osa 1954/55 1814 6 238 841 153 686 34 189 
Western Region è 5 a . б ‚ " Pon ce s ir 1954/55 *10 000 26 663 4750 811 432 214 156 
Eastern Region . . . ` 4 . . A UP thers e 1954/55 КЕ E. Sed 641 205 175 213 
Lagos N i$ t T . . . . Бл ne 1954/55 ee s 797 37 038 15 675 
Southern Cameroons «ll bag 1954/55 e T P 44 566 9 050 
Total. еа 1954/55 oy ch 1687927 508883 
н soe l 1953/54 po e. | *1094 200 ne 
wo. мнн 1952/53 on ; 
"oe 6 СИЗ СЛОИ 1951/52 35 A 1002 533 ee 
вн геле 5 МОС ЕВЕСТИ 1950/51 38 407 5905 9019 213 822 
Secondary 
General 
Northern Region! . ` . ` . 05 Fosse tst 1954/55 325 2203 ^34 2382 236 
Western Region . . . б . idee our Doro] 1954/55 an б 10 935 1476 
Eastern Region 9o. ^ $C onun Om A 1954/55 10 421 1136 
Lagos . . . . . ` . . i ect «iom o 1954/55 3720 830 
Southern Cameroons. =. еен 1954/55 425 = 
Total. ee SS ss S SS s ss 1954/55 27883 3678 
Y ç . . $ б > ` 5-5 ымы ы” 1953/54 *26 200 *3 000 
w + “é “é VIDE асиет реони is 1952/53 Vy 
S . a: * . 2 x 2 wf ‚ > б 1951/52 24 225 
Sw H * < . . . mw . So E 1950/51 21 437 1827 
Vocational 
Northern Region! . x " " E . * Vii рыл 1954/55 „#5 on ... 535 T 
Western Region ^. e. at se ea ee 1954/55 2 mn Tus dese — 
Eastern Region | | ~; ido A 1954/55 ле GM ans 323 ы 
Lagos ПЕЕ 1954/55 s ave vee 1090 — 
Southern Cameroons . А " . хиса оса 1954/55 ... ... ev 138 <= 
Total. А 1954/55 as es S 12086 E 
” . TES Er poeni 15353 ... ... s... 1940 ... 
. . . . n e . 195: ... ... Ns x dd ... 
w $ «cus aida Я 1951/52 ds bs b 1395 Sis 
” . hinia б 1950/51 "ms BS Eon 1207 24 
Teacher training 
i ... 1924 284 
Northern Region!* ss ce ce bana AS 195055 33 Et spe A nee 1606 
Western Region |... 0 a э Бы ОЛ A s 1954/: Š 4 008 1009 
Eastern Region: "G AUCH, pa ear . . 1954/55 E ° 43 H 
Tagor e оор junta Bou pi ры s a" ijs E и 
utem Cameroons: ОНИЕ ИЙНИНИН 1 | 1954/85 Os d is 13030 2958 
À RAPT i EPIS EIE * 5903 PA ... . 
Ы агаа 19 Vi s A a: ло 
3 itd: : 1200 8 
PEORES 1951/52 ES 
d à ww er 1950/51 it ds e 6318 1390 
Higher 
527 .. 
University College, Ibadan . . oo + o... o. neni j BF ... 
Nigerian College of Arts, Science and Technology > + + - ү 1 527 м! 
Total”. POR ngo . 1954/55 406 cas 
vivir hs adipe dn E: ae 1953/54 1 is 
Eae Ч еттин dele бай 4 1952/53 1 ү 
t Aaa Н Ме 1951/52 1 
Rae Meir а. gb aw 1950/51 1 


5. Including data on teacher training centres on the level of senior 


1, Including Northern Cameroons. rimary tion. 1 i 
2. Including data on vocational training centres. g. 6 P. T m enter training courses on the level of higher education 
3. Including data on teacher training and vocational training pente 2 Жы E y courses, 

4. Boys enrolled in modern secondary schools attend the vocation d: University college only. 


training centres on a part-time basis. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,050,000. 

Total area: 27,925 square miles; 72,326 square kilometres. 

Population density: 73 per square mile; 28 per square kilometre. 

Official exchange rate: 1 British West African pound = 2.80 
U.S. dollars. 


HISTORICAL 


The work of education was begun in the seventeenth 
century and for many years carried forward in the Colony, 
and later in what became known as the Protectorate, almost 
entirely by missionary effort. Towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century the Government began to accept increasing 
responsibility, particularly for administration and finance. 
Progress is reflected in the frequent enactment of Education 
Ordinances designed to meet various aspects of a rapidly 
changing situation. 

In 1946 it was estimated that educational facilities were 
available in the Colony to 55 per cent of children of school 
age, and to 4 per cent of those in the Protectorate. Plans 
were made for intensive development (Sessional Paper No. 4 
of 1946), and a revised development plan was approved and 
published as Sessional Paper No. 11 of 1946. With regard 
to primary education, provision was made for school 
building, for revision of teachers’ salaries, for the reduction 
of еар at the primary level, for an increase of teacher 
training facilities and for the decentralization of educational 
administration. 

In the light of experience, a further 10-year plan was 
drawn up in 1953; this was reviewed in 1954 by the Sierra 
Leone Education Commission, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. J.S. Fulton, Most of the commission’s recommendations 
were endorsed by the Government. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The present legal basis for education is the Education 
Ordinance No. 32 of 1953. Local education authorities were 
set up in the 12 districts of the Protectorate and the rural 
areas of the Colony, each within its own jurisdiction to be 
responsible for the organization and development of primary 
education, the Central Government retaining only such 
control as is commensurate with its financial commitments. 
The Ordinance also provided for the re-organization of the 
Board of Education; those of its responsibilities of concern 
to primary education are the structure and functions of 
local education authorities, the revision of syllabuses and 
the training of teachers. The Ordinance came into force 
early in 1954. 

The aim of education is to provide, as early as possible 
within the limits of available funds, an expanded system 
of primary education which will serve to equip children 
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both as individuals and as citizens and provide a sound 
basis of recruitment for secondary schools whether academic 
or technical. It is recognized that education is the key to 
the development of Sierra Leone, and that the type of 
education offered must be suited to the country’s needs. 

Education is not compulsory as yet in either Colony or 
Protectorate, because of the expenditure involved. 

Under the Minister for Local Government, Education 
and Welfare, the administration of education is organized 
as follows: headquarters staff of the Central Government 
consists of a director of education, a principal education 
officer, a senior education officer, an administrative assistant 
and a departmental secretary; the Colony Education Office 
is headed by the senior education officer, assisted by two 
education officers and two supervising teachers; the Pro- 
tectorate has one education officer for each of the three 
Provinces, and four supervising teachers. Through lack of 
personnel this optimum staffing is often difficult to achieve. 

The director of education is advised by the Board of 
Education, the central consultative body representing 
government administrative authorities, missions and 
teachers. Responsibility then devolves upon the local edu- 
cation authorities and hence upon the Native adminis- 
trations into which the chiefdoms in the Provinces have 
been organized. 

Education is financed from government revenue, and 
from grants under the Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act. The present 10-year development plan (1955-64) 
envisages capital expenditure of £2,250,000 for the expan- 
sion of general education: this involves additional recurrent 
expenditure rising from £15,500 in 1955 to £535,000 in 1964, 
and places on local authorities the onus of raising a con- 
siderable sum as their contribution of 50 per cent towards 
primary school development and of 40 per cent of recurrent 
costs. The Fulton Commission considered these proposals, 
and recommended that estimates should be quinquennial, 
and that the programme should be spread over a longer 
period so that the improvement and expansion of the 
education system and the growth of Fourah Bay College, 
so closely interdependent, may go forward hand in hand. 

The Government pays the majority of primary teachers’ 
salaries in the Colony and all salaries in the Protectorate. 
However, under an agreed formula, local education author- 
ities make a refund of a percentage of their salary bill. 
Equipment, upkeep of school buildings and similar costs 
are met from school fees, which are paid directly to local 
authorities. Fees range from 1з. per month in the infant 
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classes to 2s. 6d. in Standards 5 and 6 in primary day 
schools. Boarding fees, including tuition, range from £36 
per annum in Freetown and £7 10s. in the Protectorate. 
Provision is made for remission of fees in needy cases, and 
scholarships for secondary and higher education are awarded 
by the Scholarships Advisory Committee on the basis of 
examination results. In 1956 some local education author- 
ities were planning to introduce free education. 

School inspection and supervision is regularly carried out 
by the supervising teachers of the headquarters staff; all 
members of the Education Department assist, with the aim 
of raising the standard of instruction. 


ORGANIZATION 


The vast majority of the primary schools in hoth Colony 
and Protectorate belong to one or other of the missions, 
which have made and continue to make an invaluable 
contribution to educational development. These schools are 
government assisted. A few schools are run entirely by the 
Government, and a slightly larger proportion by Native 
administrations. In the Colony only, there are 25-30 private 
schools, unaided by the Government, many of which are 
housed in unsatisfactory buildings and provide an education 
of a low standard. 

The basic primary course for urban and rural schools 
covers a period of six years: Classes 1 and 2 (infants) and 
Standards 1-4 (juniors). Some schools provide continuing 
primary schooling in Standards 5-7. Children normally 
enter school at the age of 6, as there are only two nursery 
schools. Attention is being given to the problem of the high 
degree of wastage, particularly of girls, in the upper 
standards. Among its other ill-effects, this frequently leads 
to amalgamation of classes, and also deprives the secondary 
schools of their normal recruitment. Organized educational 
care for handicapped children is at present limited to one 
school for the blind. 

The Fulton Commission made certain recommendations 
with regard to the syllabus for primary schools, and the 
Board of Education has taken account of these'in the 
current revision of curricula with a view to establishing 
one general scheme for the whole country. Education has 
tended to be of a purely academic character, and the com- 
mission advised that an allowance should be made to each 
School for the purchase locally of materials from which 
apparatus could be made by teachers and children, and that 
the schools should use history. geography and English 
textbooks specially written for West African children. (The 
latter recommendation has already been adopted.) In this 
way a more practical approach to primary education will 
be achieved, by relating work in school to the home and 
community and therefore laying the foundation for edu- 
cation in the technical skills. It is hoped that a further 
advantage of such methods will be a reduction in wastage, 
Since interest in schooling will be encouraged. 

English is the medium of instruction in all schools, but 
in the Protectorate the vernaculars are used in the infant 
classes, Standard 1 and sometimes Standard 2, and primers 
in the more common vernaculars exist. n 

The method of selecting pupils for secondary schools is 
the Common Entrance Examination. This is normally taken 


after completion of Standard 4 of the primary school. Those 
completing Standard 6 or 7 have also the possibility of 

a three-year teacher training course or various 
technical courses. 

Teachers’ salaries are for the most part defrayed by the 
Government, which appoints the teachers in consultation 
with the school and local authorities. The Fulton Com- 
mission recommended that priority should he given to the 
expansion of teacher training facilities so that the develop- 
ment of primary schools would not outstrip the production 
of trained staff. The Board of Education endorsed this view 
and is pmi active steps to implement it. Within the 
10-year development programme, plans have been made 
to extend existing teacher training colleges and to build 
two new ones. Courses in the two government colleges have 
been extended from two to three years; a three-year course 
is already offered in all four Protectorate colleges. The first 
women's teacher training college was opened in 1955. 

Students enter the Protectorate training colleges, usually 
from Standard 6, and if they pass the final examination 
obtain the Teachers’ Elementary Certificate and are qualified 
to teach in primary schools. Those entering Fourah Bay 
College after four years’ secondary education may qualify 
after three years for a Teacher's Certificate, and hence for 
employment in junior secondary and senior classes of 
primary schools. More advanced training is required for 
secondary school teachers. 

The Board of Education has instituted a system of one 
year's pre-service training after completion of Standard 6 
for direct entry into primary school teaching; this is an 
interim measure to meet the present situation and will be 
discontinued as soon as conditions permit. Refresher and 
vacation courses are organized for practising teachers, and 
also special short intensive and supplementary courses. The 
Board of Education is also working on the Fulton Com- 
mission's proposal for the establishment of an Institute of 
Education. 

Salaries of teachers are laid down by the Kingsley scales; 
anomalies and grievances are dealt with by the Joint Com- 
mittee of Teachers; the Amalgamated Teachers’ Organi- 
zations watch over the welfare of teachers. 

The well-being of the children is the concern of a school 
medical officer who works with the Education Department. 
School medical inspections are regularly carried out in 
colony schools and improvement in communications has 
resulted in greater medical care for children in the Pro- 
tectorate. A limited number of schools are provided with 
first-aid equipment. The Social Welfare Department helps 
to arouse interest among parents in the physical welfare of 
their children. ü , M 

Means are being sought for improving facilities for sports 
and games in urban primary schools. Two supervisors of 
physical education have been appointed, and are devoting 
particular attention to the Protectorate and to teachers in 


training who will serve there. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


If education is the key to Sierre Leone’s future, the supply 
of qualified teachers is equally the key to an improved and 
expanded system of education, and strenuous efforts are 
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being made to cope with this problem. The principal trends 
in educational policy are to improve the quality and 
methods of teaching in existing primary schools; an active 
school building programme so that as teachers become 
available the overcrowded conditions in urban primary 


schools may be eased; reducing wastage by creating more 
interest in the school curriculum, and encouraging en- 
thusiasm for technical and agricultural subjects at an earl: 
stage in the educational system among those pupils who 
have no particular academic bent. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954 enrolment in all 
educational institutions totalled over 52,000 students. This 
represented about 2.5 per cent of the total population. Of 
the total enrolment, over 89 per cent were pupils in primary 
schools; 8 per cent in general secondary schools; under 
2 per cent in vocational and teacher training schools; and 
under 1 per cent attended the Fourah Bay College (higher 
education level). The proportion of female students was 
30 per cent in primary schools; 29 per cent in general 
secondary; 16 per cent in vocational schools; 12 per cent 
in teacher training colleges; and 26 per cent at the higher 
education level. 

Compared with 1950, there were increased enrolments at 
every level. The increase in primary schools was 35 per cent 
and in general secondary schools, 56 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows that total enrol- 


——. EDUCATION COMMISSION. Report. Freetown, 
Printer, 1954. 49 p. 

+ EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Report for the year .. 

Government Printer. 


Government 


- Freetown, 


STATISTICS 


ment in primary schools 
1946. 

The average enrolment related to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old gives a primary enrolment ratio 
of 6 and 8. 


has steadily increased since 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for 1954 amounted to more than 865,000 pounds sterling, 
being about £0.42 per inhabitant. Of this sum, 61 per cent 
came from the Education Department; 4 per cent from 
local authorities; 27 per cent from special development 
funds; 3 per cent from other government departments; and 
5 per cent from voluntary agencies. Excluding the capital 
expenditure of £132,500, the current expenditure was 
distributed as follows: 29 per cent for primary education; 
14 per cent for secondary education; 5 per cent for vo- 
cational education; 9 per cent for teacher training; 17 per 
cent for higher education; under 6 per cent for scholar- 
ships; and 20 per cent for central administration and other 
current expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in British West African pounds) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Коша Education Local Special development Other Voluntary 
Department authorities funds fans agencies 
Total expenditure . . , , , , 865 139 529 833 34343 234315 26 843 39 805 
А. Current expenditure. . . À, 732 644 494 496 215 28 670 
Central administration SU MT ED o 82 484 77 384 0 zi — A OBS 39 дА 931 
Primary education К 4 ` 212 551 188 352 17748 — — 6 451 
Secondary education E 103 759 87 433 — 9 369 = 6 957 
Vocational education ANA 36 058 20 220 — = 15 056 782 
Teacher training . | | ; 67 481 41215 — 17 000 = 3206 
Higher education 123 970 — — 122 420 — 1550 
cholarships . ire 40 232 31 323 1192 — 5 878 1839 
Other current expenditure 66 109 42 509 1625 6 294 5721 3954 
B. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of POETA Засах агава 
анон Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . . . . , , , . 1954 5 35 1 1221 220 
Government aided schools . . 7 ES n eno 1954 249 1343 465 37192 11 409 
Unaided schools. d š e Е © A р LT 1954 118 wide wea) 8 164 2479 
Totals, 21 pap eo ikay башма. TFS ae 1954 372 11 378 1472 46577 14108 
apak. x 5 a E A 1953 357 Gon ot 43 144 13 234 
4 . 1952 314 21101 1383 39216 11505 
*i . . 1951 289 1922 1314 37 297 11 039 
a 1950 277 1924 1358 34 520 10 139 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools . . .. . . , , , 1954 5 198 19 4116 1266 
Government aided schools . #^' „ч eer s. 1954 14 2176 *67 
Unaided school (05 an HIPS SE eer tg ne 1954 1 ae a 253 — 
Total. ананан 1954 20 13274 1:76 4369 1266 
"a tis ба st Rd ec 1953 16 A $e 3312 972 
Ay . . 1952 16 29772 2959 3096 945 
ГҮ . Э 1951 15 12184 1159 2707 835 
# . rods 1950 15 12163 1255 2192 896 
Vocational 
Government technical school 
Š Total. .. . us urusa Gan ld 1954 1 ... ... 524 и 
ww те eala hera fut REDE TERRE 1953 ul one эў 59 = 
Teacher training 
Government training colleges sb om ne 2» TR d m 317 39 
pnr LU сод See ip DB a qona 1954 4 Am 317 39 
б . oH. è 1953 4 .. 412 86 
Au edi as Ра; 1952 4 398 93 
s dino: зва 1951 3 231 13 
ñ š P^ mm 1950 3 249 16 
Higher * 
Howrah Bay, College, ET 1954 1 AS 12 331 86 
T 
1 
1 
1 


.. Including post-secondary teacher training. ' 
& Pass Finem enrolled in a post-secondary course in a secondary. 


school. 


1, Not including unaided schools. A 
2. Including teachers of vocational and teacher training schools. 
3. Opened in August 1953. 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE Primary SCHOOLS 


Estimated Pri 
Teachers Pupils emot | qui population | creant 
Year Schools Per teacher | (thousands) | C years me. 
Total Per cent female Total ( 
25 093 
1946 252 a 26 124 27.5 463 6 
1947 258 EI 27 452 o 
1948 253 m k 31 369 38 
1949 265 819 37 
34 520 
1950 277 
1951 289 i end 40.2 492 8 
1952 314 Ro 39216 
1953 357 Ut s % sn E 
1954 312 ae E 
ETE A аш el TIEN A LULA LEES 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): Colony, 140,000; 
Protectorates, 650,000. 

Total area: Colony, 80 square miles; 207 square kilometres. 
Protectorates, 112,000 square miles; 290,080 square kilometres. 

Population density : Colony, 1,750 per square mile; 676 per square 
kilometre. Protectorates, 6 per square mile; 2 per square 
kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years: Colony 
(1946 census), 21.8. 


The Colony of Aden comprises a small area formed by a 
high rocky peninsula and a local isthmus on the southern 
coast of Arabia; the island of Perim, situated in the straits 
of Bab-el-Mandeb, forms part of the Colony. To the north- 
east of the Colony lie the two Protectorates, Western and 
Eastern, the latter including the Hadhramaut, which stretch 
along the sea-board to the border of the Sultanate of Muscat. 
The area consists of a number of small Arab States, some 
of which are based on tribal units, whose sultans and chiefs 
are advised by British political officers. 


HISTORICAL 


Attempts at general education in the Colony date back to 
1858. By 1937 a regular system of government-aided, 
recognized, and unrecognized schools had been established 
under Government of India officials. When Aden became 
a Crown Colony in 1937 the first British Director of Edu- 
cation was appointed. Advances under this new direction 
were delayed until after the war, but big changes were 
introduced in 1948 under a five-year plan which aimed at 
substantial increases in buildings and other facilities for 
education. The current Education Ordinance was enacted 
in 1952. The Western and Eastern Protectorates are less 
directly controlled by the British Government and edu- 
cational development there has been slow. In the Eastern 
Protectorate, Tarim was a religious centre of repute through- 
out the Arab world and its learned men are part of the 
Arabic educational tradition. Education in the modern 
sense, however, cannot be said to have started before 1938 
and its present limited stage of development has been 
achieved mainly in the post-war years. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Director of Education is directly responsible to the 
Governor for education in the Colony and advises the 
British Agents and the State Governments in the Pro- 
tectorate. He is assisted in his supervisory duties by the 
principals of the three main government schools in Aden, 
by a senior woman education officer, the Protectorate 
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Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over: Colony (1946 
census), 79.0 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Revised by the Director of Education, Government of Aden, in 
May 1956. 


education officer, the Colony education officer and assistant 
education officer (both Arabs) and the principal, teacher 
training centre. An earlier central Advisory Committee for 
the Colony has been replaced by parents' committees for 
each government primary school. Catholic mission schools 
come under the guidance of the Roman Catholic Vicar 
Apostolic of Arabia. 

In the Colony the schools are classified as: maintained 
from local government and colonial funds, aided from those 
funds, and independent. The grant-aided schools are re- 
quired to meet criteria established by the director and are 
subject to inspection by his staff. Grants-in-aid are given 
to the extent of 80 per cent of the salaries of qualified 
teachers and 50 per cent of the salaries of others, 50 per 
cent of capital expenditure on buildings, and the payment 
of passage allowances for foreign teachers. Aid to pro- 
tectorate schools is provided from United Kingdom funds. 
Fees are not charged in primary schools which are govern- 
ment controlled or aided. 

In the Protectorates, education is under the immediate 
general guidance of the British Agent who is assisted by 
a protectorate education officer who, in turn, is advised by 
the Colony Director of Education. The present policy is 
to build up self-supporting departments of education as the 
States or sultanates become sufficiently advanced for this 
to be possible. These departments, it is intended, should 
organize and control a system of village schools, central 
primary schools and, later, in districts which can afford it, 
intermediate schools leading to the Aden College and 
Technical Institute for secondary education. 

Education is not compulsory in the Colony or the Pro- 
tectorates, as the demand still exceeds the supply. The 
resources of the Colony, however, are rapidly approaching 
the stage where it will be possible to supply primary school 
facilities for all children of school age. Only a small pro- 
portion of the children in the States of the Protectorates 
attend school. 


ORGANIZATION 


Government schools are organized into four years’ primary, 
three years’ intermediate (four years in the Eastern Pro- 
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tectorate) and four years’ secondary. The first two sections 
might be considered as covering the type of curriculum 
associated with primary schooling in other countries. Most 
aided schools give a four-year primary course, although in 
some cases there are preparatory classes which confuse the 
timing. In the Colony primary education, with almost 
parallel syllabuses, is given in Arabic, Hebrew, Urdu and 
Gujerati, and in English in the four Catholic schools and. 
the two European primary schools. English is used more 
widely at higher levels. 


Curriculum. The curriculum has been adapted to local 
needs. In geography, for example, study in the early 
primary years is confined to the geography of Aden and its 
neighbours; Arabic is a compulsory subject in all govern- 
ment and grant-aided schools, and the Islamic religion is 
taught to all Moslems in government schools. 

Arabic is the sole language of the Protectorates but at 
the present state of development there it is not possible to 
give more than rudimentary instruction, almost confined to 
the three Rs, though a number of primary schools now offer 
a full four-year primary course and there are some inter- 
mediate schools. 

Enrolments of boys far exceed those of girls, as it often 
does in predominantly Moslem communities; the religion 
also makes co-education unpopular, if not impossible and, 
except in some very junior schools, boys and girls attend 
separate institutions. 


Teaching staff. In government schools in the Colony teachers 
are put on two years' probation before being confirmed. In 
addition there are a number of temporary and relief 
teachers who are usually not intended for permanent 
service because of poor qualifications. Very few primary 
or intermediate teachers have completed secondary school- 
ing and only about 25 per cent of them have received 
training. À one-year training course is given by the teacher 
training centre to a yearly group of some fifteen students 
recruited from secondary schools or after some teaching 
experience. Aided schools also draw teachers from this 
training system. 

_ It is hoped in time to increase the period of the course 
from one year to two years. Short annual vacation courses 


are also held in Aden for teachers from both the Colony 
and the Protectorates. The emphasis in these courses is 
usually on the teaching of one or two subjects. The Eastern 
Protectorate Qa’iti State runs an excellent teacher training 
section at its educational centre at Gheil Ba-Wazir, the 
course being based on methods in use in the Sudan. 

Houses are supplied to many teachers and a teachers’ 
club in Aden provides professional and social contacts which 
help to build up an esprit de corps. 

In the Protectorates, in general, it is difficult to find 
suitable persons to meet the need for teachers and the 
qualifications of those employed tend to be lower than those 
of the colony teachers. This partly accounts for the low 
level of instruction available in most protectorate schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Since the war there have been unprecedented advances in 
public instruction in both the Colony and the Protectorates, 
but there is still much to be done. The provision of school 
buildings and of suitable teachers are major concerns, but 
even before these problems are faced it is often necessary 
to persuade the sultans and sheikhs of the Protectorates, 
and their people, that education is desirable or useful. 

In the Colony the aim of providing facilities for primary 
education for every Aden-born boy is rapidly approaching 
realization. Girls’ education is also developing apace, but 
the strength of conservative Moslem opinion makes it 
unlikely that girls’ education will become universal in the 
near future. 

In the Protectorates the development of education is 
hampered by a number of factors, the chief among which 
are the need for child labour in agriculture, the strong 
Koranic tradition, with consequent mistrust of modern 
educational methods, the indifference of many State rulers 
to the spread of education outside their immediate family 
circle, and the poverty of the States, which makes the 
provision of adequate buildings and teaching staff difficult. 
These drawbacks affect the Western Protectorate more than 
the Eastern, which is wealthier and has a long tradition 
of contact with the outside world, especially Indonesia and 


Malaya. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Aden. Education Department, Annual reports. 


ADEN COLONY 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
there were 37 schools in the Colony, with a total enrolment 


upils, about 5 per cent of the Colony’s population. 
ашн was 28 per cent of the total, and mostly 
at the primary and intermediate levels. One-third of the 
315 teachers were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio, 
for all levels of schools, was 25. Between 1950 and 1953 


there was an increase of 17 per cent in the total enrolment. 
(See Table 2.) 
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Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary schools 
increased three-fold between 1937 and 1953, but this merely 
matched the rapid growth of the population during this 
period. There are still less than 20 pupils enrolled in primary 
schools for every 100 children aged 5-14 years. With a 
four-year primary course, this ratio may be expected to 
reach about forty. The proportion of girls enrolled increased 
from 30 per cent in 1937 to 35 per cent in 1953. (See 
Table 1.) 


Expenditure on. education. Total expenditure on education 
for the period from May 1952 to March 1954 amounted to 
230,372 pounds sterling. This means an average annual 
expenditure of almost £1 per inhabitant. Excluding some 
£10,000 for capital expenditure, 31 per cent of the current 
expenses was spent directly on primary education and 
32 per cent on secondary education, with another 15 per 
cent in the form of subsidies to private schools. Vocational 
and teacher training took up nearly 4 per cent of the total; 
central administration about 1l per cent. (See Table 3.) 


ADEN PROTECTORATES 


Statistical summary, 1951-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
there were some 7,700 children enrolled in government 
maintained and aided schools, in the Eastern and Western 
Protectorates together, besides about 1,800 children 


attending Koranic schools. Thus only 1.5 per cent of the 
total population were receiving any kind of school instruc. 
tion. About one-sixth of all pupils were girls. Excluding the 
Koranic schools, the average number of pupils per teacher 
was 33 in the government schools and about 20 in the other 
schools. (See Table 4.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 5 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools alone more than doubled between 
1944 and 1953, but compared with the estimated child 
population the average ratio is still only 4 pupils enrolled 
per 100 children, being a slight improvement over the 
situation 10 years earlier. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953/54 (fiscal year begins April), for the Eastern and 
Western Protectorates combined, amounted to about 
£110,000, which averaged one-sixth of a pound per in- 
habitant. This total includes about £59,000 from local funds, 
and £51,000 from United Kingdom funds. The total amount 
of current expenditure was distributed as follows: 50 per 
cent for primary education, 14 per cent for secondary 
education, less than 1 per cent for teacher training, 7.5 per 
cent for administration, and about 28 per cent for other 
expenses such as scholarships for post-secondary education, 
board and lodging for pupils and maintenance of school 
buildings. (See Table 6.) 


1. ADEN COLONY. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE Primary ScHOoLs* 


Teachers Estimated 1 
Year — Arsene, | child population | бшшш 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) a ratio 
1937 19 *1 733 1.7 10.9 16 
1942 1 
119, 24 14.2 15 


1. Including kindergartens; not including intermediate schools. 
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2. ADEN COLONY. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


RUE Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained primary schools... . . . 1953/54 10 
Government maintained intermediate schools < . . . . 195354 2 МА 54 vua us 
Government aided primary schools д е 1953/54 1 60 27 1728 683 
Government aided intermediate schools Ww. ROS NT S 1953/54 4 39 14 124 171 
Other primary schools . vo Hose WE Clo HE ышк. 1953/54 1 40 6 ^] 388 198 
Total . (Cait EI p TL NER TOM 1953/54 34 278 99 17 287 12 151 
€ 1952/53 Mik she Fi, 6 948 2028 
» 1951/52 34 255 91 6522 1818 
^ 1950/51 ... ... ... 16222 71629 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained school... í . «© «© « «© 1953/54 1 #23 — 180 -— 
Government aided school a: loco sul ЖУЙ nt ma 1953/54 1 12 5 190 52 
Secondary section attached to private primary school... 1953/54 (1) 2 1 61 — 
Total. 7; . NAAA was RD NN 1953/54 2 ‘37 6 431 52 
aoro IAEA IAS : 1952/53 2 ... ... 429 42 
MM 1951/52 2 *28 _ 432 34 
55:78 exuta can NS . F Ge s 1950/51 2 ... ... 401 27 
Vocational 
Government technical college 
Total СНА OBI уж 1953/54 1 ... Tm 12 _ 
CUP Cia Moo ums б А ож 1952/53 1 л vee 84 — 
» Б . $e ad 1951/52 1 ee 65 _ 
” = |> etant ane “proscar 1950/51 1 * yi 58 _ 
Teacher training 
Teacher training section, government secondary school 
Total .. еш asa ds би tes 1953/54 = = wa = = 
Pee ЕСА dino 1952/53 — — _ — % 
” b . ai 1951/52 8 БРА ... 12 — 
EEE Uit 1950/51 1 D vee 13 — 


1. Including 12 girls enrolled in a teacher training course. 3. Including 10 girls enrolled in a teacher training course, 
2. тосар 613 boys enrolled in intermediate classes. 4. Including teachers of the technical college. 


3. ADEN COLONY. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952-54 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure iine Colonial revenue Local funds 
1350 
Total expenditure. . 9 . 3. + + + 230 372 229 022 
219 074 aye 
A, Current expenditure . . © + «© + 5 23 604 er 
Central administration ГЫ с о : 67 178 
Primary education tena. so (MS EINE "че 71027 
Secondary education . . + + + « * n 1882 
Vocational education pe i 6403 
Teacher training LS dai anp P. АР 34 380 
Subsidies to private education . . + + Е 14 600 
Other current expenditure». + + + + 948 
9 "s 


B. Capital expenditure 
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4, ADEN PROTECTORATES. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-53 


Number of Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | рег о SET TE m — 
Primary * 
Government maintained schools... + ett 1953/54 36 110 8 3 585 311 
Government aided school PRONG ЖШ Ue sawas 44 120 .. 2585 18 
Other behoch . MUA v 1 e TR A s oe IRI. А 21 82 — 1488 472 
Total . TAO NL ажыз Ж АДУ, ЭЗМЕ eoe 5 107 *312 ... 17 658 1861 
A dei uu E oe AMI e VEL de id. |) 9951652 179 «239 16 5 441 3⁄9 
Secondary 
aS mai Wem Lm vig VR M ы gin to 1953/54 1 3 E +35 Pe 
а WI AE cU M Re Wiqi 1952/53 кй E s 
ey Sont eene enr ML e AO ААЙ 1951/52 1 535 = 


1. Including intermediate schools. 
2. In addition there were about 
Koranic schools. 


5. ADEN PROTECTORATES. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PusLic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


1,800 children (F. 700) attending 


3. In addition there were three schools at Lahej for which data are not 

available. 
4. Including teachers of junior secondary school. 
5. Including boys enrolled in commercial or in teacher training classes, 


Estimated + 
Arrate, | child population | mem 
5-14 14 Y 
(thousands) | С kar hy ) ratio 
3.3 131 3 


4.0 


142 


6. ADEN PROTECTORATES. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1953/54 (in pounds sterling) 


Eastern Protectorate 


Western Protectorate 


Object of expenditure Total 
Local funds United Kingdom! Local funds United Kingdom! 

Total expenditure . . . . j 2105 376 129 244 30 453 25410 20 269 
A. Current expenditure... . 67 003 28 748 12153 18474 4,628 

Central administration. AM 5000 1309 — 1410 2281 

Primary education . . Ate 33 726 8930 1981 13 301 3 508 

Secondary education zu 12 9 280 6 494 892 405 1 489 

Teacher training =. . . . + 498 98 — 50 350 

Other current expenditure . . . 18 499 *11917 43274 +3 308 ит 


В. Capital expenditure 


1. Including special development funds. 
$ Ке UE E ities which amount to £4,392. 
s whi „494 for post-second: education, £4,265 for board 
lodging and £1,000 for пат m м е 
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4. Comprising £2,238 for scholarships and £1,036 for maintenance of 


school buildings. 


5. Of which £2,050 for scholarships and £832 for maintenance of school 


buildings. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 56,000. 

Total area: 2,226 square miles; 5,765 square kilometres. 

Population density: 25 per square mile; 10 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 25.2. 


HISTORICAL 


Two enactments are the basis of the State educational 
system in Brunei: the Registration of Schools Enactment, 
1939, and the Education Enactment, 1952. 

In 1928 an Education Officer was appointed specifically 
for Brunei, but it was not until 1947, when income from 
the oilfields was first received, that rapid progress began. 
In 1951 secondary education was started; external exami- 
nations were taken for the first time in 1955. In 1954 the 
Sultan-in-Council approved the Development Plan for Edu- 
cation (1954-60), which entailed an expenditure of 
$10,500,000. The year 1955 saw the setting up of an Ad- 
visory Committee on Education and in 1956 the Brunei 
Teachers Training Centre was established in Brunei Town; 
1956 also saw the total school enrolment of the State exceed 
the 10,000 mark for the first time. 

In the period since the end of World War II there has 
been expansion in all types of education, and since 1954 the 
first phases of the Development Plan have beenimplemented. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis. The educational system is directed by 
the State Education Officer who is assisted by a super- 
intendent of Malay education, an inspector of Malay 
schools, an inspector of Chinese schools, supervisors of 
Malay schools, specialist supervisors and 11 expatriate 
education officers with specific duties. There is an Advisory 
Committee for Education composed of representatives from 
the Malay, Chinese and mission schools, a representative 
from the State Council and representatives of the Malay 
and Chinese communities. 


Aims. The aim of primary education in the government 
primary schools is to teach the basic skills and to give each 
child a broad and practical education in the vernacular or 
Malay or Chinese, consistent with the child’s environment, 
age, aptitude and ability. 


Compulsory education. The State Education Officer has 
power to enforce compulsory education between the ages 
of 6 and 14, which cannot, however, be enforced until the 
development plan construction of new primary schools is 
completed and until there are enough trained women 


teachers available to staff classes for girls. 


BRUNEI 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1947 census): 1 
72.6 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Malayan dollar = 0,33 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the State Education Officer, Brunei, in June 1956. 


Difficulties in the achievement of State-wide prim: 
education are: scattered population in the rural areas; small 
size of rural villages; transport difficulties for children who 
want to go to school, in some cases there being long distances 
to travel; reluctance of a large number of parents to send 
their daughters to school. 


Finance. There are no special taxes to meet expenditure on 
education. The main tax within the State is a Company 
Income Tax which ensures revenue from the companies 
working the oil fields. The State Council, after approving 
estimates submitted by the State Education Officer, grants 
an educational vote. The State Education Officer is then 
responsible to the State Council for the spending of the 
money. No fees are charged at State primary schools and 
all books, equipment, etc., are free. New schools are built 
in accordance with schemes laid down in the development 
plan and are paid for by Government. The other major 
items covered by government expenditure are teachers’ 
salaries, school meals, classroom equipment, school trans- 
port and accommodation for teachers. 

Non-government primary education is provided by 
Chinese schools and mission schools. 

In the case of Chinese schools, Government pays half the 
recurrent costs and helps with building projects by making 
a direct grant. The principal objects are to raise academic 
standards, raise the pay and status of the teachers, improve 
buildings and help raise the general standard of Chinese 
education. Ë i. a 

Government helps mission razr by ia AI a 

ants, by providing approximately 25 per cent of recurren 
RE pet p suain the salaries of certain ualified 
teachers of English. Both Chinese and mission schools charge 
fees and the pupils buy their own books, and these schools 
also derive income from gifts and csl to the local 
community. Non-government schools w ch provide edu- 
cation for the children of employees of the British Malayan 
Petroleum Company are given financial help by the com- 
pany. 
and control. The government vernacular schools 
are supervised by supervisors of Malay schools who are each 
responsible for one of the four divisions. The supervisors 
are the means of contact between headmasters and the 
Education Office, Brunei Town. They ensure that schools 


Supervision 


1, Excluding Europeans and nomadic Punans. 
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do not lack equipment and are being run efficiently, and 
that any serious difficulties encountered are brought to the 
notice of the superintendent of Malay education. The 
inspector of Malay schools inspects schools generally, 
suggests syllabuses, helps young teachers and sees that 
academic standards are maintained. He is helped bya super- 
visor of school and home gardens, a supervisor of handwork 
and a supervisor of drill and physical training. A physical 
training organizer advises on sports, athletics and games. 

The superintendent of Malay education is responsible for 
staffing, transfers of staff, supply and distribution of equip- 
ment. Supervisors are chosen by merit, according to the 
initiative and zeal displayed when working in the schools. 
Either before or after appointment they are sent overseas 
on various courses, generally to the United Kingdom. The 
Public Service Committee makes all appointments on the 
advice of the State Education Officer. 

An official in charge of school meals administers the 
school feeding service and is responsible to the State Edu- 
cation Officer for the efficient running of this scheme. A 
woman education officer advises on educational methods 
and syllabuses for girls in the primary schools and helps 
with the training of women pupil teachers. A woman 
education officer (domestic science) advises on needlework 
and cookery. 

All school medical services are provided by the Medical 
Department. 

hinese schools are supervised and inspected by the 
inspector of Chinese schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


The length of schooling is the same in rural and urban 
schools, generally from the age of 7 to 14. The types of 
primary schools are Malay (government), Chinese and 
mission schools, classified by the medium of instruction. 
There is a government girls’ school in Brunei Town, and 
it is government policy to segregate the sexes where this 
is financially possible and practicable. Mission schools will 
follow this policy of segregation as soon as it is practicable 
to do so. 

Malay schools have as the teaching unit a darjah (class), 
the mission schools use the term ‘standard’ and the Chinese 
ban (class). There are no regulations fixing the size of 
classes. In the Malay schools they tend to be relatively 
small, averaging 25; in the Chinese and mission schools the 
average size is 40. 

Retardation is not a serious problem. Although pupils 
are expected to pass terminal examinations before pro- 
motion, most children in public primary schools are 
automatically promoted at the end of the year. The main 
examination is at the end of Primary 4, which is a pre- 
liminary examination for entry into secondary schools. 

Brunei has a few one-teacher schools, It is the policy of 
the Government to encourage the establishment of a school 
wherever the need has been proved, and if population 
justifies only a one-teacher school this will be no bar to 
government aid. Consolidation in most cases is geographi- 
cally impossible, but is considered desirable from an ad- 
ministrative point of view and would in most cases benefit 
the children educationally. 
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Educational facilities for rural schools are as good as 
those for urban schools except as regards sports fields and 
athletics. In rural areas there is more emphasis on gardening 
and handwork and local handicrafts. 

The school year is the same as the calendar year, with 
a minimum of 200 school days. All government schools close 
for Bulan Puasa (fasting month). The school day lasts five 
hours, from 7.30 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. 

The State Education Officer has a right of inspection of 
the premises, teaching facilities, the curriculum and teacher 
qualification of the non-government schools. 


Curriculum and methods. The Education Department has an 
established curriculum for use in the Malay vernacular 
schools, but a great deal of freedom is allowed to trained 
teachers in method of presentation and arrangement. The 
main considerations are the teaching of the basic skills, the 
development of character and encouraging the spirit of 
inquiry. 
he subjects in most primary schools include reading, 
writing (both Rumi and Jawi), arithmetic, hygiene, history, 
eography, physical training and games, English, Agama 
religious instruction), art, handwork and gardening. In 
Primary 1 and 2 spelling, both Rumi and Jawi, is taught 
and periods are allocated for stories, tables, outside walks 
and dramatics. The upper primary classes receive instruc- 
tion in dictation, moral education and nature study. 
Religious instruction is given by visiting teachers. 

There is little difference between the subjects taught in 
the urban and the rural schools, the main difference being 
that some large urban schools have a specialized English 
teacher and some small rural schools teach no English. 
Teachers in all schools are allowed to use their own methods 
and no particular method is recommended by the Edu- 
cation Department. 

Promotion from class to class is made on the recommen- 
dation of the headmaster at the end of each school year, 
d approved by the area supervisor. Individual records are 

ept. 

ү school leaving certificate is given to every child having 
attained the requisite standard. 


Teaching staff. All teachers in Malay vernacular schools are 
public servants and as such they have security of tenure, 
payment according to a salary scale, and non-contributory 
pension scheme. Housing accommodation or a housing 
allowance in lieu thereof is supplied by the Government. 
Generous government loans are available. Teachers are 
liable to transfer to any school in the State. 

Teachers in primary schools must have completed five 
years’ primary schooling and have attended a teacher train- 
ing college for not less than two years. There is teacher 
training at the Brunei teacher training centre; women 
students are sent to Kent College, British North Borneo 
(six per year) and to the Women’s Teacher Training College, 
Malacca (two per year). There are instructional courses for 
probation teachers which meet once a week, and courses 
for Chinese teachers after school hours and during the 
holidays. } 

Headmasters are appointed by the State Education 
Officer on the recommendation of the superintendent of 
Malay education. They receive a responsibility allowance. 
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The following are the basic salary ranges for teachers (in 
Malayan dollars): trained, $105—$336; untrained, $63-$182; 
probationer, $58; trained English teachers, $210-$511. 

A Salary Commission has surveyed salary conditions of 
all government officers and its report is awaited. 


Welfare services. For medical care, each school is visited in 
rotation by a qualified dresser, and the children benefit from 
other hospital services. All treatment, which is provided by 
the Medical Department, is free. Pilot projects in eye- 
testing have been carried out. There is a comprehensive 
dental service for schools; all schools are visited and treat- 
ment is carried out by a qualified dentist. 

The school meals service is administered by the Education 
Department. All children in rural areas are provided with 
a full meal and children in urban areas with a free fortified 
drink. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The general aim is to prepare as many pupils as are likely 
to benefit from it for free junior secondary education. The 
language of instruction at this level is in English, with 
special arrangements for the teaching of higher Malay and 
Chinese. 

_ Although steady and encouraging progress has been made 
in the primary education of girls, the proportion of boys to 
girls receiving primary education is still 2 : 1. Three years 
ago the proportion was 5 : 1. This problem will remain until 
sufficient trained women teachers can be made available in 
each primary school. Secondary education for girls has 
already started and a new secondary school for girls will 
be completed at the end of 1956. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Brunei. Education Department, Annual reports 
and summaries. 


Statistical summary, 1951-55. In 1955, total enrolment in 
primary, secondary and government evening schools for 
adults amounted to 9,250 students. This represented about 
1.7 per cent of the total population. Of the total number, 
90 per cent were pupils in primary schools, over 3 per cent 
in general secondary schools, under 2 per cent in vocational 
schools, and 5 per cent attended government evening 
schools for adults. The proportion of girls enrolled was 
33 per cent in primary schools and also in general secondary 
schools. The teaching staff in primary schools numbered 
318 of whom 33 per cent were women, and the average 
pupil-teacher ratio was 26. 

Compared with 1951, complete data for all levels is not 
known, but enrolment in primary schools showed an 
increase of over 76 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 gives the age-sex- 
grade distribution of pupils enrolled in primary schools for 


1955. It may be noted that there was a decline in the total 
enrolment at each grade, most pronounced between the 
first and second. As much as 55 per cent of all pupils were 
two years or more above normal age for their respective 
grades. The proportion of over-age pupils rose from 32 per 
cent in Grade 1 to 81 per cent in Grade 6. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1955 amounted to more than 5.2 million 
Malayan dollars, being about $93 per inhabitant. Of this 
sum, 71 per cent came from the Education Department, 
8 per cent was provided by Chinese schools, 7 per cent by 
mission schools and 14 per cent by the British Malayan 
Petroleum Company. ve 

Excluding the capital expenditure of almost $3.3 million, 
the current expenditure was distributed roughly as follows: 
58 per cent for primary education; 13 per cent for secondary 
education; 16 per cent for vocational education; 7 per cent 
for teacher training; 1 per cent for adult education; and 
5 per cent for central administration. (See Table 2.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-55 


Mera of Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions Female Total Female 
Primary 
адаа 1955 44 210 30 4109 1033 
E Roe dq order en te PW i аа e A 76 46 242 je 
Аа ү ЕРЙ o ИТ a seda lala Se T, 1955 3 32 32 1712 704 
T AEI E AA ҮЧҮНЧҮНҮ rasa! 1955 55 318 106 8 300 2760 
No HR йч 1954 46 17181 12262 
ШЕ ш д 1953 45 15917 1] 749 
а. ЖЛ, ЖЫЙ 1 ; 1952 45 5 035 1474 
L ded Ss раса. yl 1951 40 N à 4 106 13M 
Secondary 
General 
етши NUPTAM Уат 1955 2 31 12 130 
LARA He eee EA VELUM 1955 2 12 3 101 
Mission вооот ИЕТ ИРИ У CR HC Nn ae HN 1955 1 11 8 101 
Totali ЫИ АНД Каруу, Mtem Ivano (rna 1955 5 54 23 332 
peas ke puie $ 1954 5 же ы. m 
ee TN as 1 shes 1953 2 
Vocational 
ue de re M u ' 1955 1 6 T 169 = 
i B bs tat | 1954 1 a : E = 
TEM slip. ied 1953 1 il 113 == 
ati i ç 1952 1 ; 120 e 
h: TOTUM н : 1951 1 ae: Ее E 
Adult 
Government evening schools 
ТЕЙДЕ SR 0 Pe à 1955 2 ac m 450 : 
i ; Я т ) AD. 1954 X З ET i 
Өн dis i a à 1953 iis T 
i Y 270 


1, Enrolment in all primary and general secondary schools. 


2. Prior to 1953, there was no general secondary education. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in Malayan dollars) 


Source of funds 


itish Malayan 
Education Department — Chinese schools Mission schools — p nakuna Company 


Object of expenditure 

Total expenditure. . . . . . , 5 225 729 
А. Current expenditure . . . . . 1955 453 

Central administration... , 102 747 

Primary education . . 1 125 060 

Secondary education TAN 246 695 

Vocational education . . . 318 083 

Teacher training =... . sss 142 210 

Adult education siden Walei кү 20 658 
B. Capital expenditure 33 270 276 


1. Development funds. 
2. Of which $47,000 from development funds. 
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3707 164 435 813 346 697 736 055 

1157675 265 813 161 697 370 268 
102 741 4 = = 
616 732 231 222 151 280 125 826 
201 687 34591 10417 E 
178 767 oy = 239 316 
2142 210 = = = 
15 532 = = 5 126 

2.549 489 170 000 185 000 365 787 


3. Over 95 per cent of this total was spent on school building and equip- 
ment. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


by grade 


Pupils 
Total 


Age 


1 


3 


4 


5 


6 


Total 


Median age . 


Normal age for grade . 


—6 


9 


"m == = — — 172 
= cT = — -— 146 
69 1 un En шь 636 
58 2 ur = I 412 
202 21 2 — — 738 
108 19 1 — e 428 
260 125 17 = — 686 
113 42 8 — — 331 
233 180 45 1 — 614 
12 19 20 3 — 315 
118 167 109 14 1 503 
61 80 31 8 1 239 
95 180 173 51 10 560 
45 7 63 22 8 226 
73 96 224 93 43 556 
23 47 81 33 27 223 
56 4 264 410 265 1075 
21 45 96 142 123 434 
1106 850 834 569 319 5 540 
541 391 300 208 159 2160 
1647 1241 1134 TU 478 8300 
9.1 10. 12.3 . . . 
8.9 10.7 12.3 ` В . 
9.0 10.6 12.3 . . ЫЧ 
@ (8) (9) (10) (1) . 


Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. + 32 51 62 79 87 81 55 


1. Enrolment as of December 1955. 
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HONG KONG 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,340,000. 

Total area: 391 square miles; 1,013 square kilometres. 

Population density: 5,984 per square mile; 2,304 per square 
kilometre, 

National income (1952 estimate): 2,591 million Hong Kong 
dollars. 


HISTORICAL 


The education system of Hong Kong dates back to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The first schools were 
opened by дау organizations and Chinese phil- 
anthropic societies, although as early as 1858 there is 
mention of government schools in an official gazette. In 
1872 the policy of offering grants-in-aid to missionary 
schools was begun, in accordance with a Grant Code and 
its subsequent amendments. A Director of Education was 
appointed in 1909, and in 1913 the enactment of the first 
Education Ordinance brought all schools under government 
supervision; thereafter Government accepted full responsi- 
bility for the control and supervision of primary and second- 

education. An Advisory Board of Education was estab- 
lished in 1920 and in 1939 the first teachers’ training college 
was opened. Education facilities continued to expand until 
the outbreak of war in the Pacific in 1941. 

After the war, very serious problems of reconstruction 
and rehabilitation had to be tackled, but by 1950, Govern- 
ment was ready to begin carrying out recommendations 
contained in a report on government expenditure on edu- 
cation, for the expansion of education, particularly at 
poy level. The Education Ordinance of 1913, despite 
‘our amendments, had become unsuitable for dealing with 
new conditions and a new Ordinance was enacted in 1952. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Legal basis. The legal power of the Director of Education is 
derived from the Education Ordinance of 1952. This 
Ordinance sets out the conditions for the registration of all 
schools, school managers and teachers, and her requires 
the appointment by each registered school of a supervisor, 
to act as the administrative link between the school and the 
Director of Education. It gives the Director power to refuse 
or cancel registration, but there is a right of appeal against 
his decision to a board, which consists of at least eight 
members, including a minimum of three registered teachers. 
A final appeal may be made by either the Director or the 
appellant to the Governor in Council. 

Under the Ordinance, regulations are made in respect of 
structural and health requirements for schools; methods of 
enforcing discipline; the prohibition of undesirable printed, 
written or other matter; the proscription of political sym- 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Hong Kong dollar — 0.17 U.S. dollar, 
School year: September to July (about 210 days). 


Revised by the Education Department, Hong Kong, in June 
1956. 


bols or propaganda; the keeping of registers, and books of 
account; the control of fees, etc., and the proper conduct 
and efficiency of schools and teachers. 


Aims. 'The general policy of the Government is to associate 
itself more directly with primary education in Chinese, and 
to take an increasing share of direct responsibility for the 
provision and maintenance of primary schools. At the same 
time, it is trying to bring curricula and methods more into 
line with the environment and the needs of the community, 
so that the children leaving primary schools will have 
learned the first lessons in citizenship and acquired the 
fundamentals of the skills which they will use in later life. 


Extension of education. There is no compulsory schooling in 
Hong Kong and little likelihood of its introduction in the 
immediate future. The post-war expansion of primary 
education has been largely offset by a considerable increase 
in the school population, due not only to a high birth-rate, 
but also to a considerable influx of refugees. Moreover, there 
are difficulties peculiar to the Colony: for example, a large 
section of the population are migrant workers and boat- 
dwellers. Only 10 per cent of all primary school places in 
government and government-aided schools are free. Never- 
theless, the demand for places in these schools exceeds the 


supply. 


Administration. The Director of Education has on his staff 
a deputy director, an assistant director (chief inspector) an 
an assistant director (administration and development). 
"There are six senior education officers, each being responsible 
for one of the following branches: government schools, 
personnel and appointments; registration of schools, 
managers and teachers; administration of the Grant Code 
and supervision of grant-aided schools; administration 0 
the Subsidy Code and supervision of subsidized schools; 
supervision of private schools; and the education of girls. 
There are also an organizer of physical education, ап 
organizer of music, some subject specialists, gener 
inspectors, an officer in charge of adult education, and a 
publications officer. The Director is assisted by various 
advisory bodies, notably the Board of Education. 


Finance. All government expenditure on education in Hong 
Kong comes from colonial revenue, and of this about 42 
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er cent goes to primary schools. In disbursing this money, 

a distinction is made between four kinds of schools: 

1. Government schools. These include Chinese and English 
primary schools, Anglo-Chinese, Chinese and English 
secondary schools, a technical secondary school for boys 
and one for girls, a technical college and two teacher 
training colleges. These are entirely directed, maintained 
and staffed by Government. 

. Grant-in-aid schools. These schools, which include many 
of the leading Anglo-Chinese secondary schools—most of 
which have their own primary sections—are run by mis- 
sionary bodies and receive assistance under the provisions 
of the Grant Code. Government pays the difference 
between approved expenditure and income from school 
fees. Approved expenditure includes all salaries, inci- 
dentals, other charges, passages and leave pay for 
teachers so entitled, and the rent of the school premises. 
In the case of a grant-aided school which owns its own 
building, the approved annual expenditure may include 
a percentage, not exceeding three per cent of the capital 
value of the building, to be used solely for the purpose 
of a rebuilding fund. Grants may also be made up to 
50 per cent of the cost of equipment, new buildings and 
major repairs. 

3. Subsidized schools. These schools, which are mainly 
Chinese primary schools, receive varying amounts of 
financial assistance under the terms of a Subsidy Code. 
The size of each subsidy is determined by the school’s 
deficit and its capacity to meet it from other sources, and 
is in any case not less than half the difference between 
approved expenditure and income. Capital subsidies may 
also be made up to 50 per cent of the cost of equipment, 
new buildings and major repairs. 

4. Private schools. These include schools of all kinds, from 
kindergarten to post-secondary which are maintained 
entirely from their own resources; if run on a non-profit- 
making basis they may be eligible for interest-free loans 
and for free grants of land. 

School fees are paid by the great majority of pupils, and 

under the Education Ordinance of 1952 there must be dis- 

played in every classroom an official notice setting out the 
inclusive fees for that class. No other fees may be charged 
and no change made in the approved fees without written 
authority. Fees in government urban and government rural 
primary schools are 50 Hong Kong dollars per annum and 

10 Hong Kong dollars per annum respectively. This money 

is paid into colonial revenue. The interests of deserving 

pupils from poor families are protected by the existence of 

a number of free places and a system of scholarships. 

Government policy is that fees in primary schools should 

be kept as low as possible. 
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Supervision and control. The chief inspector (an assistant 
director) is assisted by three senior education officers and 
about fifty inspectors of lower rank (education officers and 
assistant education officers). Full inspections of schools are 
usually carried out by teams and last several days. Although 
part of the inspectors’ duties consists of reporting on the 
qualifications and merit of teachers eligible for promotion, 
their chief function is to raise the standard of work in the 
schools. They also have a considerable amount of office work 
and other duties, such as checking or writing textbooks, 


organizing examinations, conducting surveys, ete. Inspectors 
are recruited from teachers having the necessary academic 
qualifications, teaching experience and personal qualities. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools 


There are over two hundred kindergartens, all of which are 
run under non-government auspices. The great majority of 
them have a two-year course for children from 4 to 6 years 
of age. The emphasis is on good manners, co-operation and 
purposeful activity. 


Primary schools 


Besides being classified according to their method of 
financing and control, schools in Hong Kong are divided 
into three categories according to the language of instruc- 
tion and nature of the course: (a) Chinese schools. Chinese 
(Cantonese) is the main medium of instruction and English 
is studied as a special subject. There is a subdivision into 
urban and rural schools. (b) Anglo-Chinese schools. English 
is the main medium of instruction and Chinese (Cantonese) 
is studied as a special subject. (c) English schools. These 
cater mainly for European children, although children of 
all races are admitted if their knowledge of English is good 
enough, and if they are the same age as English pupils. 
Instruction is given entirely in English. Government primary 
schools are Chinese or English; nearly all the subsidized 
schools are Chinese primary schools. Grant-aided schools 
and private schools are Chinese or Anglo-Chinese. In 
Chinese, Anglo-Chinese and English schools, the full primary 
course lasts six years, the successive classes being Primary 1 
to Primary 6. Because of poverty many pupils cannot com- 
plete the course and some schools in rural areas lack the 
two upper primary classes. 1 

The school year begins in September and ends in July 
and normally consists of about 210 teaching days. In 
government schools, the first two primary classes have 
38 teaching periods a week of 35 minutes each. Classes 
Primary 3 to 6 have 43 periods. There are some private 
primary night schools, catering mainly for over-age pupils 
who work during the day. Private primary day and night 
schools together account for some 65 per cent of the pri- 
mary school population. 


Curriculum and methods, Increasing attention has been 
given to the problem of primary syllabuses, which in the 


past were too ‘academic, Much has been done to break away 


from traditional practices and government schools have 
given the lead in this development. The curriculum in 
government Chinese schools is fairly uniform and, partly 
owing to their acceptance of advice from inspectors, more 
non-government schools are falling into line. Since the war 


there has been greater appreciation of the value of practical 


and cultural subjects and a closer attention to the environ- 


ds of the pupils. E 
pia Чиа tn allclasses of a government Chinese 
school comprises: Chinese (Cantonese), arithmetic, social 
studies (geography, history, civics), nature study, physical 
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education, art, music, handwork or housework and, for one 
period per week, Mandarin (or Kuo Yu). From the third 
year on, English is taken, and hygiene in the last two years. 
General knowledge is a subject in the first two classes. In 
some urban schools and most rural schools, the curriculum has 
been given a practical bias appropriate to the environment. 
As part of education for citizenship, postmen, traffic 
inspectors and other public servants visit primary schools 
to give a personal account of their work, and visits of an 
instructive nature are arranged for the higher classes. 


Examination system. In government schools promotion from 
class to class is automatic and is not affected by adverse 
examination results except in rare cases. At the end of the 
primary school course, pupils in government schools sit the 
Joint Primary 6 examination and are awarded a certifi- 
cate. This examination also governs admission to govern- 
ment and, to a limited extent, to grant-aided Anglo-Chinese 
and Chinese secondary schools, and selected pupils from 
non-government primary schools are allowed to sit the 
examination for the purpose of competing for entry to these 
schools. Pupils are admitted to the government English 
secondary school on reaching the age of 11 and passing an 
entrance examination. The private secondary schools con- 
duet their own examinations. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers in Hong Kong are 
required by the Education Ordinance of 1952 to have 
completed a secondary school course, and an appreciable 
minority have university degrees. All teachers in govern- 
ment schools and a majority in grant-aided schools are 
qualified. There are two government training colleges, one 
offering two-year courses of instruction in English and 
Chinese, and the other a one-year course in Chinese. The 
minimum qualification for admission is the English or the 
Chinese (Secondary) School Certificate, but candidates are 
also given written and oral language tests and are inter- 
viewed. After the successful completion of their full-time 
college training, students teach in schools for a probationary 
period of two years, during wich training is continued on 
a part-time basis, before they are awarded the teacher's 
certificate. There are also two-year courses for unqualified 
teachers, mainly from private schools, who have had at 
least three years' experience; this course leads to the 
certificate of *qualified teacher under the Subsidy Code’. 
Refresher courses, tutorials and special lectures are arranged 
to enable the practising teacher to keep in touch with new 
developments in educational theory and practice. 

One-year trained teachers are appointed in government, 
grant and subsidized schools as primary school teachers and 
have the same basic salary scale. Two-year trained teachers 
appointed to government and grant schools are appointed 
as certificated teachers. These teachers are on the same 
salary scale as primary teachers but are eligible for pro- 
motion to assistant teachers. Teachers in government 
schools must be qualified, but provision exists for the 
appointment of unqualified teachers in grant and subsidized 
schools. Salaries and conditions of service in private schools 
vary considerably. 

Government teachers who are appointed to the perma- 
nent establishment are eligible for pension under the terms 
of the Pensions Ordinance. A provident fund is provided 
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for teachers in the grant-aided schools, to which each 
teacher pays 5 per cent of his monthly salary, Government 
adding an equal amount. In addition some schools have 
adopted the group insurance system for their teachers. 


Welfare services 


In all matters relating to the health of school children and 
health requirements in schools, the Education Department 
is advised by a school health service. All government and 
many subsidized schools are covered by a contributory 
health scheme under which the school health service under- 
takes the medical examination of individual pupils and if 
necessary provides treatment in general and special school 
clinics. The school health service is also concerned with 
preventive measures such as large-scale inoculations and 
vaccinations, and has collaborated with the Education 
Department in preparing a hygiene syllabus for schools. 
By the regulations under the Education Ordinance of 1952, 
any pupil or teacher, or person employed in a school, may 
be required to submit to medical examination. 

In developing social welfare work among school children, 
the Education Department enjoys the co-operation of many 
voluntary agencies such as the Children's Playground 
Association, the Boys’ and Girls’ Club Association, the 
Family Welfare Society, Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, ete. A 
school for the deaf and dumb is subsidized by both the 
Education Department and the Social Welfare Office. In 
addition there are two schools for the blind and one for the 
deaf and dumb, run by private bodies. The Kaifong or 
neighbourhood associations and some philanthropic institu- 
tions provide free schooling for several thousands of children. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


One of the gravest problems the authorities have to face 
is the rapid increase in the primary school population. A 
seven-year primary expansion programme has recently 
been approved by Government. The aim of the plan is to 
provide by the end of 1961 primary places for all children 
of 6-11 years inclusive. The plan calls for the provision of 
26,000 new places each year. It is a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for: the buildi of new schools, the maximum 
use of existing тт, А and the training of more 
teachers. 

The building of new schools is being undertaken by the 
Government and government subsidized bodies and also 
by well-established and incorporated bodies who may 
receive government assistance in the form of interest-free 
loans and grants of building sites. Existing accommodation 
is being put to maximum use by means of a two-sessiona 
system and by increasing the number of pupils in each class 
to 45 wherever space permits: 25,400 new places have been 
provided in the first year of the plan. To meet the increased 
demand for trained teachers, one of the training colleges 
is being expanded to provide training for more than 30 
teachers per year. The provision of sites for new schools 15 
a major problem. E 

Besides their efforts to expand primary education, 
Hong Kong authorities are equally concerned with mam- 
taining its quality. 


the 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Hong Kong. Education Department, Annual 
reports. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
regular enrolment at all levels of education reached a total 
of about 239,000, not including some 8,000 students 
attending various evening classes. Primary schools and 
kindergartens accounted for 188,000 pupils, nearly 90 per 
cent of them in Chinese schools and 10 per cent in Anglo- 
Chinese schools. Secondary and vocational schools had 
50,000 students; the rest consisted of 1,316 students at the 
University of Hong Kong, the Government Technical College, 
and the government teacher training colleges. Girls made 
up 41 per cent of the enrolment in primary schools and 
kindergartens; 38 per cent in the secondary and vocational 
schools; 28 per cent at the higher education level. The total 
teaching staff in primary and secondary schools numbered 
some 10,000, of whom 48 per cent were women. Compared 
with 1950, primary schools enrolment had increased about 
44 per cent; secondary school enrolment over 50 per cent; 
at the higher education institutions about 34 per cent. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that average 
primary school and kindergarten enrolment had increased 
almost threefold between the period 1930-34 and the period 
1950-54. But the estimated child population had also 
increased about two-and-a-half times. Hence the primary 
enrolment ratio had risen only from 40 to 44 over 20 years. 
Education is not compulsory, but the full primary course 
runs six years except in some rural areas. 


Expenditure on education. For the fiscal year 1954/55 (fiscal 
year begins 1 April), total expenditure for education 
amounted to 45.6 million Hong Kong dollars, or an average 
of $20 per inhabitant. This amount includes some $4 million 
spent by voluntary agencies, but does not include some 
$30 million received from school fees in government and 
private schools. Of the $41.1 million spent by the Education 
Department, $3.1 million was for capital expenditure; the 
other $38 million being spent in the following proportions: 
primary education, 47 per cent; secondary and vocational 
education, 22 per cent; teacher training, 3 per cent; higher 
education, 19 per cent; central administration, 7 per cent; 
other expenses, including overseas and regional scholar- 
ships, 2 per cent. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


lateral! Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Female Total Female 

Pre-primary and primary 
Government schóolas^ И 1954/55 27 412 wi 0 НЯ 4 ME 
Grant-in-aid echaola ^ 2.15 91 E TEE CER 1954/55 t m 52425 22336 
Subsidized schools . genes Po en n 309 2766 118402 45782 
Phwtshob . . ` e stis 195455 830 1311 4081 | 187708 76830 
MCR) SSSR 1953/54 803 6 318 3661 170 829 10 295 
A к que ы ola ИМЕ ipn 741 5573 3149 152131 62.077 
a БЫШ Ioh cone ean 138 5 615 3222 150 171 61 164 
» ARS 1950/51 695 14 599 39 519 130 827 52 161 


l. There were 63 separate kindergarten schools and kindergarten 
classes in 148 other schools. Primary schools included both day and 
night schools. In addition there were special afternoon classes, for 
OS are not given in the table, enrolling 14,968 pupils in 


2, Including 18,367 (F. 7,821) kindergarten pupils. 
3. Not including teachers in night schools, 
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N of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions cem Female Taa mes 
Secondary 
General 
Government schools . . ожа ERA EE 1954/55 412 4254 *106 5 096 1199 
Grant-in-aid schools... Deer vy 1954/55 19 485 245 8 091 3 988 
Subsidized schools . . _. DEG CE Б ae 1954/55 12 76 128 1473 973 
Private schools OG re A о ЛЕ А7 1954/55 #250 41854 4406 31579 10 409 
Total cs al E «уван. A 1954/55 4293 * #2 669 4785 46 239 17 169 
nov * axe Dunes: Гея 1953/54. *263 + +2 048 * 118 42711 15 531 
Su ey aeg 5 ge otim ce ccm 1952/53 *269 42 842 4784 38 380 14 029 
lola ibus ; ce Or ici 1951/52 4264 42573 4710 35441 12 568 
und, ns @ ¿y moe odo Tow 1950/51 4239 41912 4645 29 555 10 424 
Vocational 
Government schools) 2). eee а 1954/55 : T2 Ba 501 252 
Subsidized schools iigh 25.4 wl e oos 1954/55. ose . ... 502 310 
Private schools Wc A, ea V a 1954/55 еі A 2711 1010 
IA E sa x s Sl L is 1954/55 ... ... ... 3714 1572 
dr* oes A Id AS 1953/54 5 3799 1 669 
We CSI пум CMP S LO зот 1952/53 3597 1593 
Wo Doone — YN Dos, EP . . 1951/52 " 3933 1621 
A T C DTI Аа tore kerb al сє 1950/51 eles ... . *118 — 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government teacher training colleges 
T . . cal v: od. ie ne di 1954/55 2 ... 242 144 
Wong Doux TER kas Wala ALS ow 1953/54 3 б 233 137 
” o» eia tando waq L uns 1952/53 3 202 126 
mos . HS SERES 1951/52 3 212 117 
noc cnin CURES tie deme fms 1950/51 2 174 87 
General and technical 
nive OF ONE Kong « о оа eo 1954/55 1 siu ха 844 217 
Government Technical College . . . . . . . 1954/55 1 кА . 1230 11 
SOR tS IAEA т ыу NIE. 1954/55 2 ... ... 1074 228 
E ` . oa Og p rn 1953/54 2 we $a 1105 238 
» ` б ТЕА: 1952/53 2 m .. 1141 265 
” . E — s . 1951/52 2 ves є 1012 243 
4 y d айй с +. d 1950/51 2 M. 806 206 
Adult 
Government Evening Institute . . + . . + . 1954/55 1 . 
Government Evening School of Higher Chinese Studies q 1954/55 1 
Private post-secondary courses . . . s . + + 1954/55 te E 
IEA A aie et 2 tb aY 1954/55 a nd 
pe < Ksa. HOTT. J FUE 1953/54 . 
3 ayes р ey D 1952/53 
3 ` "o£ AE 1951/52 
dices Bid ç заа Y 1950/51 
4. Including data relating to vocational schools. 7. Day class students; in addition there were 2,891 (F. 77) students 
5. Including teachers teaching in both ram and secondary schools enrolled in evening Classes, Ç 
(176, of which 104 women, in 1954/55). 8. Including students enrolled in evening classes of the Technical College. 


6. Government schools only. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government, 


GRANT-IN-AID, SUBSIDIZED AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


(INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS) 


HT A азат 


eachers Pupils? Esti d t 

Year Schools un Average chia population Primary 
enrolment enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) Ca ratio 
1930 1003 Lo 52917 
CES zop BE 
58 979 К. 58.3 5 
1933 1042 59 885 Е ud e 
1934 1033 60 420 
1935 1073 oo x 62 574 з 
1936 1082 Es е 66 758 B 
1931 1052 de e 66 874 i 70.2 198 35 
1938 1099 2464 44 65 284 
1939 1104 2904 38 89 647 
1945 be a m He 
1946 587 š 80 998 i 
1947 672 i A" 92 451 de 98.8 283 35 
1948 628 4788 41 101079 Ж% 
1949 671 4809 52 120 556 «ad 
1950 695 4599 56 130 821 Uie 
1951 138 15 615 51 150 171 26 
1952 741 45 570 56 152 131 27 158.3 360 44 
1953 803 16318 58 170 829 21 
1954 830 37377 55 187 788 25 
AL A AA ee A eee 


1. Includes pupils in night schools. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Hong Kong dollars) 


2. Includes teachers in night schools (previously omitted). 


Source of funds 


j ii 8 l 
etni ts am Hg Education Department devel ECT Other departments Voluntary agencies 
funds 
Total expenditure . . . . «+ + 45 604 718 41 106 047 79 933 438 677 3 980 061 
A. Current expenditure. . 3. + + 40 347 235 31 915 924 19 933 438 677 1852 701 
Central administration . . . + ET 2 488 540 2 е 
Primary education . . s + + on 17 991 429 ses 
Secondary education Rae .. 7712 130 PM 
Vocational education Page ir oon ... 746 720 wee 
Teacher training >. | s ee 1154 158 a 
Higher education... + + чав 7118 ГЫП ae 
Other current expenditure . . + A 764 127 m 
eu 60 
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NORTH BORNEO 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 370,000. 

Total area: 29,000 square miles; 76,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 13 per square mile; 5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 
census); 24.9, 


The Colony of North Borneo comprises the whole of the 
northern portion of the island of Borneo, and includes the 
island of Labuan. 

The former State of British North Borneo and the Settle- 
ment of Labuan became the Colony of North Borneo in 
1946, when a Governor and Commander-in-Chief was 
appointed. The Governor is assisted in his administration 
of the Colony by an advisory council, which must be 
consulted on all important matters, especially the enact- 
ment of legislation. 


HISTORICAL 


The earliest known schools in North Borneo were those 
founded by the Christian missions in the 1880's. Later came 
schools founded and maintained privately by Chinese 
communities and conducted in Chinese. А government 
school was opened at Labuan in 1907; the language of 
instruction was Malay, but in 1918 a government English 
school was opened near by. In the State of North Borneo, 
government vernacular (Malay) education began in 1921, 
and during the next 20 years slow but steady progress was 
made in providing a system of primary education in the 
Malay language in government schools. By the outbreak of 
the war in the Pacific, there were some 28 government 
schools (most of them one- or two-teacher schools), 49 
mission schools and 79 private (or estate) schools. There 
were no women teachers and the education of girls in 
government vernacular schools was practically non- 
existent. Since 1946 there has been a steady increase in 
the Colony’s educational facilities. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Education Ordinance of 1947, as amended by the 
Education (Amendment) Ordinance of 1950, defined the 
various types of school, made provision for the establish- 
ment of an Advisory Committee for Education, and provided 
for the registration, inspection and control of schools. The 
1954 Education Ordinance (No. 10 of 1954) consolidated 
and amended the law relating to the supervision and control 
of schools, chiefly by providing for wider representation on 
the Advisory Committee, legalizing the establishment of 
management committees for schools, and defining more 
clearly the rights and duties of those concerned with edu- 
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cation. The Education Regulations of the same year laid 
down detailed rulings based upon the principles of the 
Ordinance. 

The Department of Education, in common with other 

overnment departments, is under the general direction of 

the Chief Secretary, the principal executive officer of the 
Government. The Department was established in 1946, 
when the first Director of Education was appointed. The 
Director's administrative staff consists of a senior education 
officer, two education officers, two women education officers, 
three supervisors of Chinese schools (one a woman) and 
three supervisors of Malay-language schools, besides the 
clerical staff. 

There is no compulsory education in North Borneo, the 
chief obstacle being the present inadequacy of the supply 
of teachers. Investigations have been made into the possi- 
bility of introducing compulsory schooling gradually in 
selected areas. 

Over seventy of the schools offering primary education 
are government vernacular schools maintained and staffed 
by the Central Government. A number of schools which 
have been taken over from the Government by local 
authorities are now maintained partly from local taxes and 
partly from a central government grant. All government 
and local body schools provide free education, except the 
government English schools. The mission schools normally 
charge tuition fees, but there is provision for remitting or 
reducing the fee in cases of hardship. Over 80 per cent of 
the mission schools are grant-aided; many of these have a 
few secondary classes. Chinese primary schools represent 
another group—roughly as large as the government and the 
mission groups respectively; about one-third of them being 
grant-aided. And finally, there are some estate schools 
which do not receive government aid. In the estate schools, 
education is free, with books and stationery provided by 
the estate. A few Chinese schools are also free. An inter- 
esting development is the growth of voluntary native 
schools: the villages provide a school building and a teacher; 
Government provides books, stationery, half the teacher's 
salary, and such other help as can be given under the 
financial regulations. The village runs the school under the 
general guidance of the Education Department. The total 
number of such schools, either open or about to open, has 
now reached 50. А 

Superintendence of education in an area includes inspec 
tion of schools and teachers, arranging and in some cases 
conducting courses for teachers, adult education classes, 
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detailed work in connexion with new school buildings, 
furniture and equipment, the registration of teachers, the 
posting of government school teachers within the area, 
arrangements for examinations in the area and the co- 
ordination of the education effort along the lines laid down 
by the Director of Education. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary education is provided at kindergartens attached 
to mission, Chinese and other private schools. The complete 
primary course is of six years’ duration (Primary 1 to 
Primary 6), but many of the government schools do not 
go beyond the fifth primary class. There is a departmental 
leaving examination for pupils who come to the end of the 
primary course (Primary 5 or Primary 6). Except for a 
few government English schools, all government primary 
schools use Malay as the normal medium of instruction, 
English being introduced as a subject in the upper classes. 
Other subjects include arithmetic, Malay, history, geo- 
graphy, nature study and hygiene, drawing, handwork, 
gardening and physical education. 

The Chinese schools use Mandarin as the medium of 
instruction. They teach the usual primary subjects: 
arithmetic, general knowledge, history and geography, 
nature study and hygiene, civics, drawing and handwork. 
The study of English is introduced in the upper classes. 

The majority of the English schools are run by missions, 
and some missions have primary schools with a ‘section’ 
in which English is the medium of instruction. Co-education 
is normal except in the upper classes of some mission 
schools. 

The majority of primary teachers in North Borneo are 
still untrained, but since 1952 the Colony has had its own 
teacher training establishment (Kent College) and the 
position is year by year improving, especially in govern- 
ment schools, where most teachers have now been trained 
at Kent College. A Chinese teachers' course is now well- 
established at Kent College, and a similar course for 
teachers in English-language schools is due to begin in 
1957. The ordinary course at Kent College is of two years' 
duration for students who have completed at least five years 
of schooling at a Malay vernacular primary school and who 
have attained the age of 16 or for Chinese children who have 
passed Secondary 2. The Education Ordinance No. 10 of 
1954 differentiates between registered teachers with certain 
minimum qualifications and *authorized' teachers with 
qualifications less than those required for registration, who 
may receive authority to teach in a specific school when 
a registered teacher is not available. i 

Government teachers are eligible for furnished living 
quarters provided by the Government and also benefit from 
a superannuation scheme. 

. The present school building programme aims at develop- 
ing existing schools into full primary schools with an 
adequate number of classrooms. Already more than half 
the schools have more than two teachers and there are now 


few which have only one. A few years ago one- and two- 
teacher schools were very common. 

The school year coincides with the calendar year: Chinese 
schools and mission schools have two main terms, while the 
government schools’ year is interspersed with 86 days of 
holidays. As a general rule only the Chinese schools work 
both morning and afternoon, a long morning session being 
normal in government and other schools. 

Teachers in government schools receive annual incre- 
ments unless they fail at a ‘bar’, in other schools individual 
contracts are made with the teachers by the voluntary 
organizations concerned. Contracts at Chinese schools are 
usually very short-term ones and are made by the school 
committee and teachers. 


Welfare services. Since 1952 there has been a school health 
service which besides visits to the schools and the medical 
inspection of pupils, supervises the teaching of hygiene and 
first aid. A domestic science specialist on secondment from 
New Zealand gives courses to teachers at Kent College. AII 
government school teachers are required to undergo a full 
medical examination every year. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The main problem is the linguistic barrier between the three 
types of school. Most parents want their children to learn 
English, but the standard taught in government and Chinese 
schools is not yet sufficiently high to satisfy the demand. 
Many non-English-speaking children, who have completed 
a vernacular (Malay) or Chinese primary education, there- 
fore enter a mission English school. Because of the difficulty 
of fitting them into the main stream of school life, remove 
(or transition) classes have been formed to give them 
intensive English instruction to prepare them to continue 
their studies with their own age group. The success of these 
classes has varied widely with the skill of the teacher. The 
Education Department is striving to raise the standard of 
English taught in vernacular and Chinese schools. 

The education of girls is a problem that has largely been 
solved by the training of women teachers and the enlighten- 
ment of public opinion: the proportion of girls enro led is 
steadily increasing. It is no longer difficult to find women 
to fill the places at Kent College allocated to native women, 
Pupil wastage has also diminished remarkably. Nearly all 
the children who reached Primary 3 in 1954 entered 
Primary 4 in 1955, and the Primary 5 figures for 1955 
actually exceeded the Primary 6 figures for the previous 
year because of some pupils staying in Primary 5 for a 


second year. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. North Borneo. Education Department, Annual 
reports; Report on the Census of Population, 4 June 1951, 
by L.W. Jones. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954 some 250 schools had 
a total enrolment of 26,000 pupils (about 7 per cent of the 
total population). The Government maintained 80 of these 
schools, including one trade school and one teacher training 
college. The rest were mission and private schools, about 
half of them receiving government aid. Girls made up 
30 per cent of the enrolment in primary schools, 27 per 
cent in secondary schools. Total teaching staff numbered 
856, of whom 31 per cent were women teachers. Compared 
with 1950, there was a gross increase of about 35 per cent 
in total enrolment. (See Table 3.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 shows that primary 
school enrolment has more than doubled since 1946. The 
average enrolment ratio for the period 1950-54 was 24 per 


100 children 5-14 years old, as compared with 17 for the 
period 1946-49. In 1930 and 1939, without including figures 
for Labuan (which was acquired from Straits Settlements 
in 1946, and had a total population of 7,507 at the 1951 
census), the enrolment ratio had been 6 and 12 respectively, 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1954, from all sources, amounted to 2.4 million Malayan 
dollars, averaging less than $7 per inhabitant. Of the total 
expenditure, 39 per cent came from colonial revenue, 26 per 
cent from development funds, about 29 per cent from volun- 
tary agencies, the rest from other sources, including the 
Technical Co-operation Scheme for South-East Asia, other 
government departments and local authorities. Of the 
total expenditure from colonial revenue, excluding capital 
expenditure, 64 per cent was for primary education, 13 per 
cent for secondary and vocational education, 19 per cent 
for central administration, and the rest for maintenance of 
school buildings, equipment, etc. (See Table 2.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PunLic AND PRIVATE Primary Scuoors? 


Teachers Pupils Estimated 


Year Schools veinte үшүн denen Buoni 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) {шонем > ratio 
1930 106 IN i»: 4 683 Us 41 74.0 6 
1939 149 ise vs 9412 "e 94 15.8 12 
CS WDR UT 
13 959 
1948 193 15 610 144 942 is 


1, From 1946 includes data for Labuan. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Malayan dollars) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total Expenditure from Expenditure Expenditure Eypenditure Expenditure Other 
colonial revenue from local development КИЕУ e 
funds epartments agencies 
Total expenditure. .  . 2434175 938 072 13 920 641 880 25 000 700 000 115 303 
A. Current expenditure . . "T 
Central administration 7 uo 2925 3 hs: ibs s 
Primary education . | |, ES 411 441 E à 
Secondary education . . . . E 64 968 ; к 
Vocational education . . . . sia 32 017 i 
Other current expenditure. . . iss 23 641 Á 
B. Capital expenditure . . . . 205 147 


1. Including Technical Co-operation Scheme for South-East Asia ($74,570). 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


A a => лр ee ea Y Y 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
uude Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . . n. . . . . , 1954 18 1176 116 5614 870 
Government aided schools . . . . o . . . ., 1954 79 1479 1197 114 079 4931 
Other primary schools . „е, к ша А pe 1954 87 1901 153 14 733 11647 
Total. AA $ 1954 244 1856 1266 124 426 1454 
wo есерш nel EUER Ki a 1953 229 1761 1243 122 498 16 765 
woo ef eae carats het ЕНЕСИ 1952 224 1785 1248 121 953 *6 820 
or AI Н M cos 1951 217 +710 3208 | 20738 _ 6194 — 
Promos mn ог 3 1950 217 13947 13283 19 140 45 591 
Secondary 
General 
Government aided secondary schools s EP TER TO 1954 3 sae 24 } 1858 508 
Secondary classes in primary schools раа k U; 1954 . wee ves 
Total. . . QUIS S asna . B 1954 3 ... ... 1858 508 
A ms ua . 1953 2 ... . 1489 447 
У а. 4 1952 2 2 * 985 229 
5 . . 1951 1 E 626 120 
" . v е уа ЧҮГҮ, А . 1950 1 . 1484 
Vocational 
Government maintained trade school 
Total. . (2 CONI Se , 1954 1 ... ... 20 — 
Me DU GLE I OE 1953 1 “4 ... 29 — 
4 null died t } 1952 1 13 = 
* А ; 1951 1 24 = 
| ° 1950 1 d od E 
Teacher training 
Government maintained colleg 30 
E sie Toe 1954 1 ... 3 M 
ap . 1953 1 à 
ОШ en ° е Е 1952 1 e. 9 Es 
Үз ү = 1 1951 — — Ff = 
virt ¿Wao tt imaqa 1 : À 1950 E — = E 
Adult 
А . 266 
Classes in English and Malay, 4 + + + «© + + uH š 57 i 168 
Night classes in Chinese QUI ae dP) E 1954 ДР ЖА $e 25 
Literacy classes 4 ¡2105 LI sanan 1034 a din д^ 21 
Homecraft classes) „ „и... daois as Ке Ша n 1954 sys de it 486 
Total... Е Е a Y 541 


i ini: . Tot of registered teachers. 
1. тов teachers in secondary, vocational and teacher training i m а gh regis к: i 4 
Includi cluding enrolment in trade school, 
2. Including enrolment in kindergarten classes. 5. Inclui el 
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SARAWAK 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 614,000. 

Total area: 47,071 square miles; 121,914 square kilometres. 

Population density: 13 per square mile; 5 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 25.6. 


HISTORICAL 


Sarawak consists of a coastal strip on the north-west coast 
of Borneo, inhabited by Sea Dayaks, Chinese, Malays, 
Melanaus, Land Dayaks and a number of other races. The 
indigenous peoples speak a variety of languages more or 
less distantly related to Malay, which is widely understood. 
Before World War II Sarawak was a State ruled by a 
British subject as Rajah, assisted by British administrators. 
A Department of Education was first created in 1924, when 
a Director was appointed. This post was suppressed in 1933, 
when responsibility for the mission schools, Malay schools, 
and Chinese schools was delegated to the officials known 
as Residents, the Secretary for Native Affairs, and the 
Secretary for Chinese Affairs respectively. In 1939, the post 
of Director of Education was revived. 

On 1 July 1946, Sarawak became a British Colony and 
a Governor was appointed. The Constitution Ordinance 
provides for the development and improvement of edu- 
cational services in general; in particular, the Education 
Ordinance 1950 provides for the registration of schools and 
teachers and the inspection of schools under the general 
supervision of the Director of Education. 

On 1 January 1956, a new Grant Code was introduced 
under which Government undertook greatly increased 
financial responsibilities for all schools within the territory. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The establishment of the Department of Education pro- 
vides for a director, a deputy director, 15 education 
officers, three women education officers, and group super- 
visors. Divisional (i.e. regional) education offices have 
recently been established to improve the supervision of 
schools, effect closer liaison with local authorities and 
private educational agencies, and give more help to the 
teachers. This has accompanied the general trend of trans- 
ferring more and more of the immediate responsibility for 
the provision of primary education from the Central Govern- 
ment to the newly created municipal and local authorities. 

It has not yet been possible to introduce compulsory 
education. In an attempt to ensure that children attend 
regularly and complete the four-year course, some local 
authorities in Dayak areas, where the people are accustomed 
to the use of pledges, have passed school attendance by- 
laws, under which parents (unless exempted on grounds of 
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poverty) are required to deposit with the local authority 
a pledge which is only returned when the child has com- 
pleted the four-year course. 

The system of financing primary education is rather 
complex. The official sources of revenue are the budget of 
the Central Government, local authority funds (derived 
from tax refunds by the Government and from special local 
taxes, rates and school fees) and the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme. Assistance, mainly in the form of 
scholarships for higher education overseas, has also been 
received from Commonwealth governments under the 
Colombo Plan. 

Only a small number of schools are directly managed 
and financed by the Education Department. Apart from 
these, all schools in Sarawak are aided schools under the 
management of local authorities, Christian missions or 
Chinese school boards, or, in areas where local authorities 
have not yet been established, village committees. All these 
schools are eligible to receive, and in fact 99 per cent do 
receive, financial assistance from Government under a new 
Grant Code. The approved recurrent expenditure of aided 
schools is met in full from government funds, after de- 
ducting revenue from fees at prescribed rates and after 
allowing for a percentage of remissions of fees for necessitous 
cases. For capital expenditure, half the cost is met by 
Government and half by the management of the school. 

The management's share of capital costs is met by 
Chinese school boards from donations and subscriptions, 
by local authorities from education rates, and in rural 
schools under mission or village committee management 
by self-help methods. There is a scheme of government 
loans to assist managements to raise their share of capital 
expenditure. 


ORGANIZATION 


The full primary course lasts six years, but many rural 
schools are at present able to offer only a lower primary 
course lasting four years. The secondary course is also of 
six years and is divided into a junior secondary and a senior 
secondary, each of three years’ duration. Secondary edu- 
cation is provided in the medium of English at schools 
mainly under mission management, and in the Chinese 
language at schools mainly under the management of 
Chinese boards. Entry to Chinese secondary schools is 
controlled by entrance examination or by a primary 
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leaving examination organized by a joint board. Owing to 
the sparsity of population and difficult communications, 
for the rural indigenous people secondary education and 
often higher primary education usually involves boarding 
in centrally sited institutions. To help parents meet the cost 
of such education, there is a system of government scholar- 
ships which enables promising pupils to continue their 
studies. 

Owing to the difficult nature of the terrain and the dis- 
tribution of the population, many children have to cover 
considerable distances on foot or in canoes to reach school. 
Partly in consequence of this, many children in rural areas 
do not go to school before the age of 8 or 9. 

In the rural schools for the indigenous people, the ver- 
nacular is the medium of instruction. There is a strong 
demand for English, which is taught from the first year of 
schooling at all schools where suitably qualified teachers 
can be provided. Urban mission schools instruct in English 
or Chinese, and Chinese schools use Chinese as a medium, 
with increased attention being given to the teaching of 
English as a subject. Curricula are determined by the 
authorities administering the different schools. For the 
Malay and vernacular schools, emphasis is laid on the need 
to maintain and develop traditional skills and other aspects 
of indigenous cultures. The Chinese school curriculum 
comprises conventional school subjects, with some attention 
to traditional Chinese culture. 

The number of trained teachers in primary schools for 
the indigenous peoples is steadily increasing owing to the 
existence of the Batu Lintang Teacher Training Centre. 
Founded in 1948, and serving the whole Colony, this centre 
offers two courses for students, depending upon their 
academic standard at the time of admission. The course 
for the Grade 3A certificate caters for student teachers with 
a standard of education below the junior secondary level. 
It trains teachers for vernacular primary schools throughout 
the country. 


Batu Lintang also offers a Grade 2A course, lasting 1 
years, for which students must have had junior second. 
education. This course trains teachers for Chinese š 
English-language schools. All student teachers receive f 
board, tuition and transport, and there is a system 
personal and family allowances. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The Department of Education faces the usual problex 
found in underdeveloped areas, e.g. poor attendan 
retardation and wastage in the rural primary schools. 
problem peculiar to rural Sarawak is the system of farmin 
whereby families are absent from their village for a lar 
part of each year in groups scattered over a fairly wide are 

The education of girls has been retarded by tradition 
attitudes towards women and a lack of educational oppo 
tunity, Nevertheless, the number of children in school 
approaching three times the total just before the outbred 
of war in the Pacific, and in particular an increased numb: 
of girls and women teachers in primary schools has bec 
recorded. 

Plans for the future stress a continuation of the polic 
of encouraging local authorities to pursue an important ro 
in the provision of primary education. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Sarawak. Education Department; Annual sum- 
mary for 1955. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, formal schooling was 
provided in 548 schools, including three vocational edu- 
cation centres and one teacher training centre. Total enrol- 
ment in all schools was over 53,000, girls making up 34 per 
cent of the primary school enrolment, and 30 per cent of 
the combined enrolment at the secondary school level. Of 
the total staff of 1,779 teachers, 30 per cent were women. 
Total enrolment in 1950 was just under 40,000; thus there 
was an increase of 34 per cent in total school enrolment 
between 1950 and 1954. Related to the total population, 
nearly 9 per cent were in school during 1954 as compared 
with only 7 per cent in 1950. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that primary 
school enrolment increased by 70 per cent between 1945 
and 1954, Related to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, the average primary enrolment ratio was 29 for 


the period 1950-54, as compared with 23 for the perio 
1945-49. The pupil-teacher ratio has remained between 3 
and 32 during the whole 10-year period. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 3, giving the age, se: 
and grade distribution of pupils in 1955, shows the media 
age of pupils enrolled in the first four grades to be approxi 
mately two years or more above the normal age for еде 
grade, assuming 7 years to be the normal age for enterin 
school. The proportion of over-age pupils in each grad 
ranges from 46 per cent in Grade 1 to 71 per cent in Grade 4 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on educatio 
in 1955 amounted to 6.1 million Malayan dollars. Thi 
represents an expenditure of about $10 per inhabitant. O 
the total amount, which includes $806,000 for capita 
expenditure, more than two-thirds came from voluntary 
agencies, about one-fourth from the Department of Edu 
cation, and the rest from local authorities. (See Table 4. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


N Е Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of s ui u = 
Primary 
d district schools . . . . = 1954 37 74 6 2074 521 
Local authority schon s^ vdd E š [is NL TS SUN 1954 112 174 16 5515 1230 
Chinese schools оры aie i, RE . 1954 242 1084 366 28645 10823 
Mission schools EM phe EE Saha 1954 94 381 142 8741 2731 
Private schools dieu) Soren dU SANTI (1: 1954 54 66 8 2568 129 
Р чылы won Саил Re Ree A 1954 539 11779 1538 47 543 16 046 
ps cm PNA rto mri аъ 1953 512 11609 1494 44499 14689 
4 gai ана AU E 1952 468 11420 1429 41914 13 757 
BaF вите Wl punas а Мит ө š 1951 435 1374 J 142 284 т 
5,348 pilar тон. one) Janie dU К 1950 423 1271 139 423 i 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained junior secondary hasp ma Ty on EIR 1954 2 ss 165 18 
Chinese junior middle schools DT ae 1954 3 За " ] 3194 933 
Secondary classes in Chinese schools | . . x TEM NT 1954 . .. A 
Secondary classes in mission mhona ww MR <ç 1954 . ... T 1 b и 
Secondary classe камын "(7 5 sw д, . . .. 
“Tot . y io АК x РИ ЧАЎ x 1954 5 ... 5245 1550 
Se rU MM Rec “АРЫ, Stee ds. Vi 1953 dd " 4416 1273 
ЗСС КОН УО IAEA BES CARRIE 1952 "n 8537 955 
Nae Dae ҮТ „уН ora PEN 1951 а wae 5 as... ie 
le o S Жш: Cees ы МД 1950 .. . à . 
Vocational 
Government maintained centres 
SPS A RA Sk. а а 1954 3 s.. ... 123 24 
[Lar 1 Ө, T a E UTEM NOE 1953 — — — — — 
py ud 5 wd nece "TA ME РНИ" Norm 1952 — — — a == 
q ros A) A ec „Ө Е . 1951 — — — — — 
x ad t. Pos kawa seller edi < A, РУЯТ 1950 — — — => — 
Teacher training 
Batu MEE аса sam 
. Й mne йк të Т AS 1954 1 ... 120 17 
woe n "Ime" ECT e NS 1953 1 Я 97 10 
PIDA a ita t° psc PARA 1952 1 .. R 87 = 
Te эз Ne A qve . . 1951 1 б 90 
et ЫТ ias сау ea) У.а . 1950 1 — 120 . 
1. Teachers in secondary classes and in vocational and teacher training 2. Enrolment in secondary classes is included with data on primary 
centres, are included with those of primary schools. schools, 


3. Secondary classes attached to primary schools, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE Primary Scnoors 


Teachers Pupils Estimated i 

Year Schools emvotméne | child population | Рели 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | Gog усан о) ratio 

1945 290 903 " 21985 31 
1946 320 915 29 28 782 30 
1947 364 1047 21 33 464 32 31.4 137 23 
1948 364 1047 27 32 414 3l 
1949 398 1148 28 34 369 30 
1950 423 Tee 31610 < 
1951 id aes ewe 
1952 8 41914 dj 42, 29 
1953 512 slain 44 499 ficos Ў 10 
1954 539 c (se 41 543 ae 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


Pupils by 
Age Sex 
1 " 3 4 s $ Total 
= 6 M. 448 13 = - = = 
F. 271 3- P^ 
6 M. 1455 44 4 
F. 892 46 — = ET = 3 i ae 
4 M. 2232 320 11 — — — 2 56 
F. 1139 200 25 тт — — 1 E 
8 M. 2 336 928 175 6 — — 3445 
F. 1234 504 101 3 = — 1842 
9 M. 1859 1300 487 65 1 — 3712 
F. 1022 616 216 68 4 — 2046 
10 M. 1456 1481 899 254 48 4 4142 
F 195 654 468 148 26 1 2092 
1 M. 892 1125 1192 692 218 15 4194 
F. 472 544 615 322 158 44 2155 
12 M. 966 1562 2079 1926 1199 458 8 190 
Е. 433 665 960 1 005 653 291 4 007 
13+ М, 363 536 986 1583 1878 1684 7 030 
F. 100 199 527 734 965 778 3303 
M. 12 007 1309 5 829 4526 3344 2221 35 236 
Total" 0 *. AMS F. 6358 3491 2972 2280 1806 1114 18 021 
MF. 18365 10800 8801 6806 5150 3335 53257 
FOL mi : 
Median age . . . . . F. 8.7 . š . 
pant MF. $ 8.8 10.6 1 12.6 . 
Normal age for grade . . (7) (8) (9) (10) a1) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 46 63 72 77 55 ` 


1. Enrolment as at 30 September 1955. 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in Malayan dollars) 


Source of funds 


dpi T Education Department Local authorities Voluntary agencies 
32000 
Total expenditure IPS i 6117000 1405000 580 000 4 Б “4 
А: Ситни сро ^^ TA 5315000 | aa 000 1 351 000 _ 580000 a 
Central administration. . DM 132 000 416 000 580 000 2 618 000 
Primary education... + + + = | 3614000 5091000 = 762 000 
Secondary education . . . + + «+ + 1071 000 188 000 p a 
Teacher training ete Doc 188000 306 000 м 
Other current expenditures) . - eus 752.000 


54000 ч 


806 000 


B. Capital expenditure . . « 


ij 203,000). 
l. Includes Rural Improvement School, Kanowit (community development), and overseas scholarships ($203,000), 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,213,000. 

Total area: 286 square miles; 742 square kilometres. : 

Population density: 4,241 per square mile; 1,635 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 
census): 23.7. 


HISTORICAL 


The school system of Singapore is so complicated and this 

complication is so much the result of history that a glance 

at the past is necessary. The following are the main events: 

1835. The foundation of the Singapore Free School by the 
East India Company Chaplain in imitation of the similar 
institution founded in the Settlement of Penang in 1816. 

1842. The Church of Regia Zenana Mission Society 
founded the first English school for girls. It was the 
precursor of other missions, the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools in 1852, the Sisters of the Congregation of the 
Holy Infant Jesus in 1854, the American Methodist 
Mission in 1892—to name only those who have made the 
largest contribution to the provision of schools. 

1854. The Despatch of the Committee of Directors of the 
East India Company, from which arose the grant-in-aid 
system applied in the first place to the mission English 
schools, and half a century later to the Chinese schools, and 
the emergence of a system of government Malay schools. 

1872. The appointment of an Inspector of Schools for the 
Straits Settlements marked the beginnings of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

1875. The Government hesitatingly entered the field of 
English education by establishing two small English 
schools, 

1920. The Registration of Schools Ordinance No. 7 of 1920 
required the registration of such schools and their 
managers and such teachers as were not exempted from 
the operation of the ordinance. 

1922. With respect to the English mission schools, Govern- 
ment formally abandoned grant-in-aid systems based on 
the old principle of *payment by results? and adopted the 
present system based on Government's meeting the 
difference between fees collected and approved expendi- 
ture, and providing half the cost of approved capital 
expenditure. 

1946. Faced with the ruins or the schools system left by 
the Japanese occupation and, at the same time, with an 
enormously increased demand for education, Govern- 
ment adopted a ten-year plan setting up as a target 
universal free primary education in English, Kuo Yu 
(Mandarin) Malay or Tamil and providing for a vast 
building programme for government English schools. 

1955. A Ministry of Education was set up under a new 
political constitution. 
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1 
3 
Official exchange rate: 1 Malayan dollar = 0.33 U.S, dollar, 


1956. The Government issued a White Paper, Comd. No. 15 
which restated government policy on education. Л 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Singapore school system has little basis in legislation, 
It has grown as a result of administrative action sanctioned 
by the legislative body's acceptance of the relevant sections 
of the annual estimates, and more recently by its acceptance ` 
of government White Papers. There are only two ordinances 
which relate solely to schools, the Education Ordinance ` 
No. 22 of 1948 and the Registration of Schools Ordinance i 
No. 16 of 1950. The former abolished the old Education _ 
Board and established in its place an Education Finance ` 
Board to receive all monies collected in the form of an 
education rate of 2 per cent on property, to determine the 
amount of fees, and to submit annual estimates and make Е 
recommendations thereon. 3 

The same ordinance established an Education Committee ma 
to advise Government on any matter of educational policy ` £ 
or development which might be referred to it by the Govern- ` x 
ment or which in the publie interest it considered desirable I 
to promote. 

The Registration of Schools Ordinance No. 16 of 1950, 
a re-enactment, with some modification, of the Registration 
of Schools Ordinance of 1920, provides for the registration 
of all schools and also for the issue of regulations under the 
ordinance. These specify the requirements as regards school 
buildings and premises, additional requirements for 
boarding schools, classroom accommodation and equipment, 
cleanliness and health, discipline, time-table and curriculum. 
and emergency drill, and regulate the use of school premises, 
school fees and school accounts, collections and subserip- 
tions and empower the prohibition of school textbooks the 
use of which appears undesirable. 

Both ordinances are obsolete in their wording owing to 
the adoption of the Ministerial System, and in accordance 
with a provision of the White Paper Comd. No. 15 of 1956 
referred to below, will be merged into a single Education 
Ordinance which will apply to all schools. 


Categories of schools 


The following are the categories of primary schools at ` 
present existing, with the number of each, and (in paren- 
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theses) their enrolments (as on 1 April 1956): (a) 134 govern- 
ment English primary schools plus secondary schools with 
primary departments (69,200); (b) 65 government Malay 
(primary) schools (12,768); (c) 1 experimental government 
Chinese primary school (501); (d) 53 aided English schools 
with primary departments (30,475); (e) 69 private English 
schools (11,118); (f) 101 fully aided Chinese schools (29,557); 
(g) 120 partially aided Chinese schools (74,675); (h) 53 
private Chinese schools (7,533); (i) 18 Indian aided schools 
1,512). 

f Schools in categories (a), (b) and (c) are directly main- 
tained by Government. Schools in category (d) are with 
one exception maintained by Christian missions. Schools in 
category (f) are maintained by Christian missions and by 
various guilds and groups of philanthropic persons; those 
in category (g) by various guilds and philanthropic groups. 
Schools in categories (e) and (h) are for the most part 
maintained by private individuals. Schools in category (i) 
are conducted by Christian missions and by philanthropic 
groups under the aegis of a Tamil education society. 


Aims 


The White Paper Comd. No. 15 of 1956 contains a re- 
statement of government's educational poliey. This is now 
to provide a six-year course of full primary education for 
every Singapore-born child between approximately the 
ages of 6 and 12, and a six-year course of secondary edu- 
cation either academie or technical for such smaller number 
as can benefit from it. The main language of instruction 
may be English, Kuo Yu, Malay or Tamil, but a second 
language, in the case of the Chinese, Malay and Tamil 
schools, normally English, will be taught at the primary 
stage and as far as possible a third at the secondary stage. 


Compulsory education 


No ordinance for compulsory attendance at school has ever 
applied to Singapore. At present it is all that Government 
can do to provide school places for the vast army of children 
whose parents clamour for their admission. 


Finance 


Education is financed from three sources, namely: (a) the 
proceeds of an education rate of 2 per cent of assessed value 
levied on properties both in the city and rural areas; (b) the 
proceeds of school fees collected with respect to government 
secondary school pupils and with respect to those pupils in 
government primary English schools who, by reason of their 
having been born outside Singapore or of their being beyond 
the normal age limits for their classes, do not qualify for 
free education; (c) general revenue. 3 

The following figures will show how the cost of education 
has increased since the end of the second world war. They 
give the total cost of education including erection or mam- 
tenance of buildings but less fees collected: in 1947, 
$4,057,170.42; 1949, $6,817,332.24; 1951, $15,011,127.78; 
1953, $19,243,795.10; 1955, $37,758,100. ч 

Money available for education is disbursed їп two ways: 
by the maintenance and increase in the number of schools 
established by Government itself; by payment of grants- 


in-aid to non-governmental agencies conducting schools to 
the satisfaction of Government. 

The amount spent on government schools during the year 
1955, including erection and maintenance of buildings, was 
$23,433,600. During the same period the sum of $12,411,400 
was paid in the form of grants-in-aid. 

Aided English schools and fully aided Chinese schools 
receive grants-in-aid as follows: (a) the amount of the 
difference between fees collected at authorized rates and 
the salary bill of the teachers; (b) a capitation grant of 
30 per cent per pupil per month towards running expenses; 
(c) half the cost of approved capital expenditure. 

Aided Indian schools are treated in the same way as 
fully-aided English and Chinese schools and are in addition 
provided with free textbooks. 

Although Government has adopted the policy of free 
primary education for Singapore-born children in classes 
appropriate to their age, this means at present no more 
than that school fees are not collected. Parents incur certain 
other incidental charges, for books and towards the cost of 
games, library, handwork and science materials. 


Supervision and control 


All categories of schools are subject to inspection. This is 
carried out by a chief inspector and a body of inspectors 
organized under a senior inspector of English schools and 
a senior inspector of Chinese schools, and including an 
assistant inspector of Malay schools. They are the ‘eyes’ 
of the Department of Education. They have no executive 
authority but report to the Director who takes whatever 
aetion he considers appropriate. They are concerned with 
the maintenance of standards and the proper keeping of 
accounts and school records, and have also the function of 
cross-fertilization of ideas as between schools. They are 
expected to adopt such an approach that their visits are 
welcomed by principals and staff. While they are not 
concerned with the supervision of the school health service, 
they maintain a close liaison with the health officers con- 
cerned and report to them any matters which they consider 
should be brought to their attention. — ; 

There are also organizers of art, domestic science, music, 
physical education and science, whose function it is both 
to advise the Director in all matters concerning the teaching 
of their subject throughout Singapore and to advise heads 
of schools concerning the teaching of their subject in their 
particular school. They also concern themselves with the 
organization of supplementary training and refresher 
courses for trained teachers. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Department of Education does not concern itself with 
the education of children before the primary stage except 
in so far as institutions and teachers require registration 


under the Registration of Schools Ordinance. 


Primary education 
ools providing primary education have 
ove. "The division is by language, but 
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this does not imply a rigid segregation of races one from 
another. The English school provides a complete cross- 
section of the population. T ч 

Arrangements for the education of handicapped children 
are not the direct responsibility of the Department of 
Education, which already has its hands full providing 
facilities for normal children. The formation of private 
associations to undertake the education of blind, deaf, 
crippled and leper children has been encouraged and such 
associations have been granted government subsidies. In 
one case the Ministry of Health has undertaken direct 
responsibility. Š 

It is the aim of Government to provide in one type of 
school or another a six-year course of free primary edu- 
cation. The English and Chinese primary courses are already 
of six years. The Malay school course has developed an 
interealary year to allow for a change in medium. The 
Indian school course also is of seven years, as following the 
Indian pattern. 

The school year follows the calendar year beginning in 
January and ending in December. 

Retardation does not present any special problem in any 
type of school. There is no policy of automatic promotion 
but most children are in fact promoted annually, 

There can hardly be said to be a definite policy with 
regard to co-education. Government's official policy favours 
mixed primary schools, and the large majority of govern- 
ment English primary schools built since 1950 have been 
mixed schools. The Christian missions which conduct aided 
English schools are, on the contrary, in favour of single-sex 
schools. Moslem parents share this view and Malay schools 
are therefore as far as possible single-sex schools. Chinese 
primary schools are commonly mixed schools. 


Curriculum and methods. At present the various types of 
primary school do not, for historical reasons, follow a 
uniform primary syllabus. Indeed the uses of language 
media so widely differing as English and Kuo Yu would in 
any case rule out identical ics nea Every effort is being 
made to ensure that these shall at least have a comnion 
core and that they shall all be designed to condition the 
child of whatever origin to become a good citizen of Singa- 
pore. 
ps ane "ras much in common. All schools teach 
the elements of a language with reading and writi Л 
together with arithmetic developing porate aa 
of mathematics, some form of history and geo aphy, art 
and craft, music and physical exercises. The rra, in 
so far as they are not due directly to language, are due to 
the origin of the schools. 

The curriculum of the English school has developed as 
a local adaptation of that of the primary school in Great 
Britain. Since the very large majority of children on first 
admission do not know a word of English, much more time 
has to be allotted to language study. The content of most 
of the reading material is naturally related to England, but 
special editions of English courses have been prepared for 
Malaya and supplementary readers written against a local 
background with a Malayan slant given to history and 
geography. All three main local languages are taught from 
the third year and each child is required to learn one. 

The curriculum of the Chinese schools is modelled on that 
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of pre-war China. Reading and writing in Kuo Yu are an 
even more formidable proposition for the local child than 
are reading and writing in English. They involve a study 
of the multiplicity of characters in which Chinese is written 
and of the several distinguishing tones so important in a 
language essentially syllabic. The history and geography 
taught have hitherto been concerned too exclusively with 
China. It is Government’s desire that there should be a 
re-orientation towards Malaya. It is further a distinguishing 
feature of the Chinese school time-table that it includes a 
subject styled ‘civics’ but which pa more appropriately 
be called ‘ethics’. It is the vehicle for the inculcating of a 
critical attitude towards society based on the ‘Three Prin- 
ciples’ of the founder of the Chinese Republic, Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen. This too may require some modification. 

The Malay school follows much the same curriculum as 
the English school except that during the first three years 
Malay is the medium of instruction, English being intro- 
duced in the third year and used as the medium of instruc- 
tion in the remaining years of the course. 

The curriculum in the Indian school is substantially the 
same as in the Malay school. 

All Singapore primary schools place an emphasis on 
athletics, swimming, and organized games: the latter include 
football, basket ball (especially popular in Chinese schools), 
volleyball and, for the girls, netball. 

There is also considerable interest shown in art, music 
and drama. From time to time inter-school exhibitions and 
festivals are held which attract very large entries from all 
types of schools and produce work of a very high standard. 

The teaching methods recommended in English schools 
are those which are taught at present in the training colleges 
of the United Kingdom. Local teachers have been and are 
being sent to the United Kingdom on government scholar- 
ships to familiarize themselves with these methods. 

Similar teaching methods mutatis mutandis are recom- 
mended for use in Chinese schools. There are however many 
obstacles in the way of their employment. There is a 
traditional reliance on teaching from the book. 

The methods used in the lower classes of Malay schools 
would be considered old fashioned by United Kingdom 
standards. This is due partly to the conservative attitude 
of the Malay people, partly to the need to use specially 
prepared textbooks which remain in use long after they 
have become obsolete, and partly to defects in the present 
system of training of Malay school teachers. 


Examination system. Promotion from class to class within 
primary school is normally conditional on the passing of an 
examination at the end of the final term of each year, though 
results of tests held earlier in the year may be taken into 
account. Tests are normally both written and oral. £ 
There is no certificate awarded by the Ministry in 
recognition of the successful completion of the primary 
course in any type of school. A sufficient substitute is the 
leaving certificate issued by the individual school. Admission 
to government English secondary schools, both academic 
and technical, is by a competitive admission examination 
organized by the Ministry of Education. In 1956, 58 per 
cent of applicants were in fact admitted. The aided English 
schools have so far been allowed to organize their schools 
to permit of the admission to the secondary departments 
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of all children who pass out of their primary departments 
and whom they care to admit. Admission to Chinese 
secondary schools presents no problems as there is no 
shortage of secondary school places. 

Individual record books are kept with respect to each 
upil in government and aided primary schools, English 
and Malay. These are taken home at the end of each term 
by the child for its parents’ information and signature. 
Chinese schools adopt the system of record cards, shown 
to neither child nor parent, supplemented by terminal 
reports sent to parents. 


Teaching staff. Primary school teachers are divided into 
categories according to the qualifications possessed. The 
following are the facilities for teacher training: (a) A two- 
year course of full-time training at the Singapore Teacher 
Training College, either in its English or Chinese branch, 
leading to the college’s Certificate of Education. (b) A 
three-year course of part-time training in normal classes in 
English and Kuo Yu, conducted by the Singapore Teacher 
Training College and attended by a category of teachers- 
in-training who are at the same time employed in schools. 
(c) A three-year course provided by federation colleges for 
the training of Malay school teachers. These colleges recruit 
their students direct from the Malay primary schools. 
(d) A three-year course, analogous to the normal class 
course, for the training of such teachers required for the 
lower classes of Malay schools who are unable to gain 
admittance to the colleges. (e) A three-year course similar 
in scope to (d) for teachers from Indian schools. 

It is to be noted that teachers in category (b) may, by 
passing a post-normal examination, obtain promotion to 
category (a). The range of teachers’ salaries varies with 
qualification. In all there are eight categories, with slightly 
lower scales in each for women teachers. 

Teachers in government schools are public servants and 
as such are appointed, whether as assistants or head 
teachers, by Government on the advice of the Public 
Services Commission. Teachers in schools in receipt of full 
grant-in-aid are appointed by the bodies conducting the 
school but subject to the approval of the Department of 
Education. In the case of other schools appointment is 
made by the body conducting the school, subject only to 
satisfying the Department of Education that the teacher 
is registered as such in accordance with the Registration 
of Schools Ordinance. ^ 

Teachers in government schools enjoy the same pension 
rights and amenities as other government servants. In the 
case of teachers in aided English schools, Government 
contributes to the provident funds which have been organized 
by the various mission bodies. The Chinese schools on the 
other hand have never organized provident funds. Accord- 
ingly when Government in July 1955 established a central 
provident fund for all employed persons not already on 
some pension or provident fund scheme—it agreed to pay 
the employees’ contribution with respect to all teachers in 
aided schools whether in receipt of full or partial aid. This 
decision covered aided Indian schools also. Teachers in 
private schools are required to join the central provident 


fund, but the employees’ contribution is paid by the person 
or persons conducting the school. 

Teachers in government schools are appointed to an 
establishment and are liable to transfer to any government 
school conducted by the Singapore Government. The same 
applies mutatis mutandis to teachers appointed by mission 
bodies. On the other hand, the guilds and other bodies 
Which conduct Chinese schools appoint to a particular 
school, so the matter of transfers does not arise. The same 
applies to Indian schools. 


Welfare services 


Welfare services include a school health service and a school 
dental service, both organized by the Ministry of Health. 
The school health service employs a staff of medical officers, 
health sisters and nurses and ancillary personnel and pro- 
vides the following services: routine and special examination 
of children; treatment of minor ailments and nutritional 
defects; reference of cases to government specialists and 
various institutions for investigation, treatment and advice; 
control of tuberculosis in school population including 
teachers; control of other infectious diseases; sanitary 
inspection of school premises. The school health service 
operates clinics in city and rural areas and a mobile clinic 
which visits outlying schools. 

The school dental service employs a staff of dental 
officers in a central clinic in the city area, a dental officer 
and one dental nurse operating a mobile clinic among 
outlying schools and dental nurses operating clinics estab- 
lished in three schools. These clinics will be multiplied as 
trained personnel becomes available. Mention should also 
be made of a snack meal provided by the Department of 
Social Welfare for children considered by the school medical 
officers to be in need of extra nourishment. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The main problem is how to integrate the different elements 
of a complicated school system so as to provide the degree 
of social coherence necessary for self government. It may 
be expected that Government's present policy of bilin- 
gualism and equal treatment of all types of school іггеврес- 
tive of language will be persevered with. Only time will 
tell whether or not this is the right course, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Singapore. Education Department, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In 1954, there were more than 
180,000 students enrolled in educational institutions of all 
levels. This represented more than 15 per cent of the total 
population. About 87 per cent of the total enrolment were 
pupils in primary schools (including data on kindergartens) ; 
12 per cent in general secondary and vocational schools; 
and 1 per cent in institutions of higher education. The 
proportion of female students was 37 per cent in primary 
Schools; 33 per cent in general secondary schools; 43 per 
cent in the Teacher Training College (high level); and 21 per 
cent in the University of Malaya. The teaching staff in 
primary schools numbered 5,376, of whom 47 per cent were 
women; and in general secondary schools, of some 900 
teachers 37 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1951, total enrolment increased at all 
levels by 27 per cent. The total female enrolment increased 
by 39 per cent, so that the proportion rose from 33 per cent 
to 36 per cent. The increase amounted to 22 per cent in 
primary schools; 88 per cent in general secondary schools; 
33 per cent in vocational schools; 54 per cent in the Teacher 
Training College; and 21 per cent in the University of 
Malaya. (See Table 2.) 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 gives age-sex-grade 
distribution of pupils enrolled in government and aided 
primary schools for 1954. It may be noted that there was 
a sharp decline in total enrolment between the first and 
second grades. 

The proportion of over-age pupils rose from 13 per cent 
in Grade 1, to 26 per cent in Grade 2 and to 39 per cent 
in Grade 3. There was little change from Grade 4, where it 
was 42 per cent. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 amounted to almost 40.3 million Malayan 
dollars, being about $33 per inhabitant. Of this sum 42 per 
cent came from colonial revenue, 33 per cent from local 
funds, and 25 per cent from voluntary agencies. Excluding 
the capital expenditure of approximately $5.6 million, the 
current expenditure was distributed roughly as follows: 
66 per cent for primary education; 20 per cent for secondary 
education; 1 per cent for vocational education; 2 per cent 
for teacher training; and the remaining 11 per cent included 
higher education ($72,300), central administration and 
other current expenses. Of the total amount 61 per cent 
was spent for English schools; 35 per cent for Chinese 
schools and 4 per cent for Malay and Indian schools. (See 
Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Malayan dollars) 


A AAA 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total 
Colonial revenue Local funds Voluntary agencies 

Total expenditure, . ,. , 40 281 610 16 842 623 13 421 658 10 017 329 

A. Current expenditure хун) 34 651 153 12 944 127 12 847 281 8 859 745 
Central administration kz l piso 1 562 582 1915 147 746 599 1600 836 
Primary education 22 918 948 *9 171 342 *9 036 651 144 710 955 
Secondary education 6 796 649 21796 863 *2 543 549 112 456 237 
Vocational education 388 280 *260 612 *104 473 123 195 
Teacher training . . VANS 155 156 4354 336 1396 120 34 700 
her education eic «stis 12 301 249 913 222 388 = 
Other current expenditure . 2 157 237 5395 914 11697 501 16] 063 822 


71151584 


B. Capital expenditure «Жүзүн, 5 630 457 *3 898 496 12574 377 


1, Of which $640,048 for English schools, $100,957 for Malay schools, 
$154,361 for Chinese schools and $19,781 for Indian schools. 

2. Е $8,135,795 for English schools and $1,035,547 for Malay 
schools, 

3. English schools only. 

4. Of which $314,303 for English schools and $40,033 for Malay schools. 

5. Of which $385,704 for English schools and $10,210 for Malay schools. 

6. Of which $3,824,583 for English schools and $73,913 for Malay schools. 

7. Of which $13,910 for English schools, $2,045 for Malay schools, 
$30,179 for Chinese schools and $465 for Indian schools. 

8. Of which $5,470,259 for English schools, $82,159 for Malay schools, 
$3,369,032 for Chinese schools and $115,201 for Indian schools. 


9. ee Wisk $1,555,110 for English schools and $988,439 for Chinese 
schools, 
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10. Of which $352,387 for English schools, $15,188 for Malay schools 
and $28,545 for Chinese schools. 

11. Of which $689,148 for English schools and $8,353 for Malay schools. 

12. Of which $565,666 for English schools and $8,711 for Malay schools. 

13. Of which $6,014 for English schools and $594,822 for Chinese schools. 

14. Of which $794 for English schools and $4,710,161 for Chinese schools. 

15. Chinese schools only. m 

16. er dug $163,663 for English schools and $900,159 for Chinese 
schools. 

17. Of which $318,213 for English schools and $839,371 for Chinese 
schools, 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of aeri nda Savi ib 
БЕЙИШ Total Female Total Female 
Primary * 
Government schools + ve AA AS 1954 3157 2380 859 54 098 17919 
Aided schools . > + + © + «© - capi e. ТЕ 1954 2269 2630 1424 90 878 35 908 
Unaided schools — . Š E B z ` d IIA NE 1954 2137 366 237 11 686 3931 
Total. . + te a A 1954 2563 5376 2520 156 762 57 758 
Ua DN a e d C e šW. Aw >. 1953 1532 4549 2186 142 877 50 931 
жш а а «oe ce CO ЕМА 1952 3496 25 036 22 240 132 931 45 999 
o PACA TD г s; ад Иче 1951 2490 24 552 22 164 128 499 42 851 
Secondary 
General 
Government schools ka N E T өг EPE PRENA 1954 welt 214 54 4300 839 
Aided schools . - DL. . „= ots Tone TES 1954 ... 628 268 15 024 5 820 
'Unnided schools . = . 5 dre Si SSES 1954 ... 55 12 1516 247 
(Total; .5 - оа R ES 1954 ... 897 334 20 840 6906 ` 
SOW, oP TARL o VA АУ ЛУ лд ЕЕ 1953 i 2806 286 17927 5937 
h 1952 ee obs 14 043 4692 
m . . А 1951 5 11 064 3 336 
Vocational 
Trade schools 
Тоа а A A 1954 (2) 34 he 356 sl 
A o — 1953 (2) (22) = 294 = 
” 1952 (2) (28) 300 — 
M 2 4 ç 1951 (2) 1.2 268 == 
Нїрһег 
Teacher training 
Teacher Training College 
"ota 2 Q . 1954 T ... 1688 728 
ee Pa . . A El. 1953 1 838 236 
” . 1952 1 ... 1115 316 
” 2:2 1951 1 . 1099 340 
General 
University of Malaya 
Total. . . .. . a с», Б КАЛ RN E 1954 1 ... ... 1043 216 
Pos. w = АИ 1953 1 ... ... 965 189 
Y als T . Я f A A 1952 1 ... ... 893 178 
ll а о 16. зе з C0 ES So уз. 1951 9 ase эз 859 162 
A E ЗС A E Ea ee 
Note. In addition there were adult evening classes with 12,693 students 1, Including data on kindergartens. 
(F. 4,776) enrolled in 1954, Arabic schools with 876 pupils (F. 383) in 2. Data relating to all primary and secondary schools. 
1954, unregistered Chinese schools, 373 pupils (F. 119) in 1954, and other, 3. Including teachers in trade schools. 


mainly vocational, schools with 6,973 students (F. 2,396) in 1954. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954: 


Ри] 
pils by grade 
Total 
м did 1 2 3 4 5 6 1 р: 
5 M. 1413 163 1576 
F. 697 108 805 
6 M. 6388 399 7 1 — — — 6 795 
F. 4230 215 2 — — — — 4447 
7 M. 9836 4154 291 13 1 _ — 14 295 
F. 6 242 3138 150 5 — — — 9 535 
8 M. 3 929 4643 2381 171 11 — — 11135 
F. 2 382 2801 1636 109 2 — — 6 930 
9 M. 1441 3034 2 868 2378 132 11 — 9 864 
F. 1023 1692 1634 1387 14 2 — 5812 
10 М 136 1843 2219 2870 1715 113 4 9 620 
F. 678 1020 1435 1536 997 75 8 5749 
п M 378 1329 1966 1852 2208 986 92 8811 
F. 411 733 1062 1190 1226 561 65 5248 
12 M. 177 751 1481 1895 2080 1722 720 8826 
F. 189 441 750 998 1226 841 493 4938 
13 M 91 396 1033 1764 2053 1880 1382 8 599 
F. 11 296 531 808 1151 868 654 4385 
14 M. 39 151 536 1151 1720 1558 1472 6 633 
F. 28 101 265 549 806 860 713 3322 
15+ M. 19 70 269 649 1394 2006 2738 7145 
F. 3 32 143 368 674 1083 1291 3594 
M. 24 447 16 939 13 111 12 744 11 374 8 276 6 408 93 299 
Tota е Рады wa A Е. 15 960 10 577 7 608 6 950 6 156 4 290 3 224 54 765 
MF. 40 407 21516 20 719 19 694 17530 12 566 9632 148 064 
4 M. 74 8.8 10.4 11.5 12.8 13.6 14.7 . 
Median аве - .. з L a F. 7.5 8.7 10.3 114 12.6 13.8 14.5 . 
MF. 75 8.7 10.4 11.5 12.7 13.7 14.6 
Normal age for grade Bt Ase (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) ` 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age. . 13 26 39 42 4 44 42 31 


1, Enrolment as at 30 September 1954; ages as at 1 January 1954. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 94,000. 

Total area: 4,400 square miles; 11,396 square kilometres. 

Population density: 21 per square mile; 8 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
census): 23.9. 


HISTORICAL 


The first school in the Bahamas was opened in 1739 at 
Nassau, on New Providence, the principal island of the 
group. In the other islands, known collectively as the *Out 
Islands’, the first school was started in 1772. A Board of 
Public Instruction, the composition of which was modified 
by later legislation, was established in 1836, under an Act 
designed to co-ordinate and direct the work of all schools 
in the Colony. 

In 1878, the first compulsory clauses were added to the 
Education Acts and were similar to those in the Act at 
present in force. In 1881, a special constable was employed 
to enforce these compulsory clauses and perform the func- 
tions now carried out by the Attendance Officer. In 1884 
fees were abolished and compulsory attendance was ex- 
tended to the Out Islands. The present Education Act, with 
minor amendments, has been in force since 1908. It raised 
the age limit of compulsory education to 14 years. The first 
teachers' conference was held in 1925 and in 1943 a teachers" 
summer school was started for Out Island teachers which 
has continued to the present day. In 1930, the primary 
schools in New Providence were reorganized along the lines 
of the Hadow Report (a report prepared for the Board of 
Education of England and Wales, in 1926, on the Education 
of the Adolescent). This led to an amendment of the primary 
curriculum, which is now again under review. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The purpose of primary education is stated in the Handbook 
of Suggestions for Teachers, as follows: 

he purpose of the public elementary school is to form 
and strengthen the character and to develop the intelligence 
of the children entrusted to it and to make the best use of 
the school years available, in assisting both girls and boys 
according to their different needs, to fit themselves, practi- 
cally as well as intellectually for the work of life.’ 

The function of the school is further explained as being 
(a) to provide the kind of environment which is best suited 
to individual and social development; (b) to stimulate and 
guide healthy growth in this environment; (c) to enable 
children to acquire the habits, skills, knowledge, interests 
and attitudes of mind which they will need for living a full 
and useful life ;and (d) to set standards of behaviour, effort and 
attainment by which they can measure their own conduct. 


BAHAMAS 


Illiteracy rate in population 5 years old and over (1943 census): 
24 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Director of Education in October 1956. 


Under the Primary Education Act (1908) the responsi- 
bility for all public elementary education is vested in the 
Board of Education which is responsible to the Governor- 
in-Council for educational policy and to the House of 
Assembly for the monies voted for education. The chairman 
and four other members are appointed by the Governor, 
but at least two members of the Board must be members 
of the House of Assembly. The Director of Education is the 
chief administrative officer; he advises the Board on policy 
and is responsible for carrying out that policy. Funds for 
education are derived кы чаң colonial revenues, Board 
schools are free and the only government income from 
education is a small examination fee. 

The Board of Education must, as far as finance permits, 
provide free primary instruction and school accommodation 
for all children in the Colony between the ages of 6 to 14 ‘and 
upwards’, and has the power to maintain primary schools 
entirely or to make grants-in-aid to them. Theoretically, 
grant-in-aid schools are schools in small settlements, the 
inhabitants of which provide the buildings and the teachers, 
the Board giving a grant-in-aid towards teachers’ salaries. 
There are also denominational or private schools. 

The Board is required to ensure that children between 
the ages of 6 and 14 not in attendance at a board school 
are receiving efficient instruction. To this end schools other 
than board schools are required to have from the Board or 
its deputy, a certificate to the effect that satisfactory 
instruction is being given. (It has been found difficult to 
enforce this section of the Education Act.) Provision for 
education in the compulsory age group is limited to primary 
schools, though in some cases attendance at secondary 
schools during a part of the compulsory period is possible. 

The Attendance Officer and his assistant, with the co- 
operation of welfare nurses, have ensured a high level of 
attendance in New Providence and very few cases of 
absenteeism need to be reported. Enforcement of attendance 
is more difficult in the Out Islands because of visits to the 
main island, the need for older children to help in harvesting 
and the distance from schools. 

Owing to the scattered nature of the schools, they cannot 
all be inspected each year, The schools in New Providence 
are visited at least once each month and examined once a 
year. Schools in the neighbouring islands are inspected once 
a year and in the more remote places once every two years 
or when a plane visits the settlement. To make up for the 
lack of inspectorial supervision, experienced Out Island 
head teachers may be appointed to act as Out Island super- 
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visory head teachers, supervising and examining the work 
of the schools in their district, each school being visited 
once a term. 


ORGANIZATION 


The primary course covers 9 years, divided into three stages 
of 3 years each: preparatory (Classes 1-3), junior (Grades 
1-3), and senior (Grades 4-6). On New Providence separate 
institutions exist for the several stages, but the smaller 
schools in the Out Islands tend to provide for all ages in 
a single establishment. 

The school year, which begins in January and ends in 
December, usually comprises about 200 teaching days. 
From Monday to Thursday board schools are open. from 
9 a.m, to 3 p.m., and on Friday from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m.; 
this gives a teaching week of about 24 hours. The summer 
vacation lasts eight weeks and there are also holiday periods 
at Christmas and Easter. 

There are no regulations fixing the size of classes. At 
present these number*45 in the preparatory schools, and 
55 in the junior and senior schools on New Providence. In 
the Out Islands, a head teacher is assigned 35 pupils and 
a qualified assistant teacher 40 pupils. Retardation is a 
serious problem and is at present under active consideration. 

The curriculum, which is now under review, is based on 
the three R’s, geography and history. In senior schools 
practical subjects are introduced—needlework and domestic 
science for girls, and technical subjects (science, drawing 
and woodwork) for boys. Elementary agriculture and 
hygiene are also taught. No differentiation is made between 
urban and Out Island schools. The curriculum of the whole 
school system is aimed at preparing pupils for the Cam- 
bridge Junior Certificate in technical or domestic subjects. 
The local School Certificate Examination is set for pupils 
who have completed the course laid down for primary 
schools. The expanded technical school now prepares 
students for the Б Certificate, and the (London) City 
and Guilds Examinations. 

There are no departmental prescriptions concerning 
teaching methods; each head teacher sees that uniform 
methods are applied in his school. It is a source of concern 
that a large proportion of the teaching staff are compara- 
tively untrained and that their academic qualifications are 
not generally high. (Qualification required for appointment 
as head or assistant teacher is the junior certificate.) An 
attempt is being made to improve this situation by the use 
of in-service training methods including demonstration and 
criticism, and lectures on psychology and education to 
practising teachers. Summer schools are arranged to cover 


courses for proposed teacher certificates. In 1949, a teacher 
training college was established which trains 60 teachers 
at a time. The minimum qualification for entry is the junior 
certificate. 

In lieu of adequate facilities for training teachers, a 
system of monitors, pupil teachers and junior and senior 
student teachers has been built up ; students passing through 
these grades, reaching at least 20 years of age and on passing 
required examinations, are eligible for appointment as 
assistant teachers. Teachers in public schools are appointed 
by the Board of Education and may be transferred by the 
Board; teachers in private schools are appointed by the 
School managers. 

There is a uniform salary scale, with automatic incre- 
ments up to salary bars. The greater proportion of teachers 
in the Colony are temporary, with no pension benefits, as 
the number of established posts which can be filled on a 
permanent basis is limited by legislation. However, those 
who remain in service usually become pensionable before 
retirement and in that case length of service is calculated 
from the date of engagement as an assistant teacher. There 
areno free health services for teachers but provision is made 
for maternity leave. 

The British Red Cross Society makes a daily distribution 
of milk, during school hours, to under-nourished children 
in primary and junior schools in Nassau. It also subsidizes 
the provision of milk to the Out Island schools. 

A school medical examination is undertaken once a year 
in all preparatory and junior schools in Nassau. Two dentists 
help with school dental work. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


There has been a gradual improvement in the standard of 
teaching and in the quality of the instruction received by 
the pupils. Efforts are being made for the extension of 
educational facilities to cater for the reasonable needs of 
compulsory age children. Particular problems to be faced 
are the present overcrowding in schools, the need for 
teachers, particularly in the Out Islands, the need for the 
revision of the curriculum, for the reduction of truancy, 
for the improved control of private schools, and for the 
provision of playing facilities in existing schools. 
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Statistical summary, 1950-55. In the school year 1955/56, 
enrolment in all schools totalled 21,371 pupils, of whom 
96 per cent were in primary schools and preparatory 
departments of secondary schools. Boys and girls were 
enrolled in approximately equal numbers. In the public 
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primary schools there were 308 regular teachers, assisted 
by 152 pupil-teachers and 210 monitors. The ratio of pupils 
per teacher, excluding the latter groups, was about 52. 
Compared with 1950, total enrolment was 18 per cent higher 
at the primary level, but 68 per cent higher at the secondary 
level. (See Table 1.) 


U.K. TERRITORIES (ATLANTIC AND CARIBBEAN): BAHAMAS 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that total enrol- 
ment in primary schools increased steadily between 1934 
and 1952, at a rate exceeding the growth of the child popu- 
lation 5-14 years old. Hence the enrolment ratio rose from 
16 to 92, increasing more than 1 per cent per year over the 
whole period. With compulsory education enforced between 
6 and 14 years, and some pupils over 14 years old remaini 

in primary grades, the ratio of 92 is not unduly high. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 shows the age-grade 
distribution of boys and girls enrolled in 1955. It may be 
seen that there is a certain amount of retardation, indicated 
by the proportion of over-age pupils in each grade, reach- 
ing as much as 20 per cent in the fourth grade. The regular 
primary school course is nine years, but a few hundred 


children apparently remain for another year or two, possibly 
serving as pupil teachers or monitors. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1952 amounted to 192,312 pounds sterling, averaging 
about £2.3 per inhabitant. Of this amount, 83 per cent came 
from the colonial revenue and the rest from voluntary 
agencies. Excluding capital expenditure, amounting to 
some £32,000, the distribution of the total current expendi- 
ture was as follows: 65 per cent for primary education, 
9 per cent for general secondary education, 10 per cent for 
vocational education, 4 per cent for teacher training, 5 per 
cent for central administration, and the rest for other 
current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-55 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 

3 mene Number of 

Level of education and type of institution School year рет унд EAR a IS 

Primary 

Government primary schools . 1955/56 131 1308 1160 16 033 7961 

Unaided primary schools + Nome A Ci o D 1955/56 40 4 cur 3 962 2032 

Preparatory departments of secondary schools. . . . + 1955/56 (4) Д 439 239 

To. .. . ip sas = mes ART O 1955/56 171 ... ... 20434 10232 

» s IUE . 1953/54 m oa ... 21 486 11 050 
BUM Ln. . . aj o е U pho UU 1952/53 177 3332 2187 18 352 9 335 
” ps 1951/52 115 2280 2168 17975 9431 
» + 1950/51 171 don das 17 354 8 708 

Secondary 

General 

Government high school ‚у, г.» а о 1955/56 1 .. j 209 125 

Aided secondary schools . a E 1 ? E д^ ete 1955/56 3 “i L 368 179 

Unaided secondary schools . , . 3. « «© 4 s 1956/56 4 +. 3 325 159 

Total. ... . ‚Уу „ЕЕ; КОННИ 1955/56 8 ... ... 902 463 

s $ ИТЕ 1953/54 «v. P xis 731 368 
^ : 1952/53 6 72 40 672 321 
” DE 1951/52 6 52 29 598 301 
” Ear, 1950/51 6 P ye ... 536 256 

Higher 

Teacher training 

Teacher traini ll. 
‘otal Ышы 5 a < 1955/56 1 4 2 35 20 
X, ae 1953/54 1 .. ... 31 17 
> * < + $E. 207» Ж Ке, rl s: 1952/53 1 2 1 30 23 
IESS S Pm, а — 1951/52 1 2 1 30 20 
St a. үз — 9 е ес 1950/51 1 ... vee 30 20 

== AAA [oe ooa Hr cese ee 


l. In addition there were 152 (F. 53) pupil-teachers and 210 (F. 142) 
monitors, 


2. Excluding teachers in preparatory departments of secondary schools, 
also excluding pupil-teachers and monitors. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955 


ВАНА 
Pupils by grade 
T. 
Aen i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 n en 
—6 M. 528 32 2 562 
F. 536 35 571 
6 M. 638 344 34 4 1020 
F. 636 230 34 10 910 
7 M. 275 382 240 46 3 3 E = = E => 949 
F. 255 380 241 67 4 3 am 950 
8 M. 112 249 347 116 179 1 1 = r= => = 965 
F. 116 26 332 119 58 1 ї — — = — 933 
9 M. 55 86 236 249 163 92 4 — = == = 885 
F. 32 98 213 232 149 36 3 = — — — 163 
10 M. 18 42 85 224 223 159 56 7 2 “т —; 816 
F. 9 Al 62 184 219 153 61 12 3 == — 804 
11 M. 15 21 46 122 162 234 150 48 11 — 809 
F. 5 4 17 100 193 244 182 75 14 3 = 837 
12 M. 8 il 21 60 122 176 234 112 60 6 — 806 
F. 2 5 20 41 12 149 242 148 53 4 = 136 
13 M. = — — 19 42 85 164 199 139 31 2 681 
F. = — = 1 26 13 243 226 137 18 4 734 
14 M. = — — — — — 58 13 145 37 11 324 
F. — — — — — — 42 94 181 53 7 377 
15+ М. — — 15 28 108 66 38 255 
F. — — 6 31 146 111 52 346 
M. 1649 163 1011 900 794 750 682 467 465 140 51 8072 
ПГ ус! ka аА ts F. 1591 1039 919 820 781 659 780 586 534 189 63 7961 
MF. 3240 2202 1930 1720 1575 1409 1462 1053 999 329 114 16 033 
ў М, Ў 7.3 8.7 99 107 U5 126 133 141 . . . 
Median age . . E 4 Ç F. 6.4 757! 8.6 TE VIO. 3156. 126. 13:3. 14.3 . . . 
MF. 6. 7.6 8.6 98 107 115 126 133 142 . . . 
Normal age for grade enr. (6) (7) (8) @ (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. . 11 14 13 20 17 11 8 6 T . B . 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1952 (in pounds sterling) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total 
Colonial revenue Voluntary agencies 

Total expenditaro: to sofi eate WEE 192 312 159 011 33 301 
A. Current expenditure . . . 160 329 13 301 

Central administration . 7412 7412 od = 

Primary education 103 586 103 586 = 

Secondary education 14 994 14 994 i 

Vocational education or SETTE Nasi, 15 919 4618 11 301 

Teacher training : 2... a . УИ = 6817 6817 = 

Other current expenditure. . . . . ; 9601 2 000 
B. Capital expenditure Е uU x: 11 983 20 000 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Boanp, GRANT-IN-AID, DENOMINATIONAL AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


mm 


Teachers Pupils? Estimated Y 
Mur Schools umts | child'population | аара, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) as ratio 

1933 6 
195% 11396 } 114 14.9 76 
1935 11711 5 
1936 12 246 š 

9 wai 12 859 У 
1937 5 Ae 12.5 15.6 80 
1939 115 12937 > 
1940 M 12 989 =. 
1941 nm ora 13 530 е5 
1942 dea 13 890 se 
1943 167 $a m 14 105 oin 82 sa ic 
1944 171 $$ ies 14 994 m 
1945 113 "e 15 433 > 
1946 15 E 15 199 3 

947 ae 16 287 i 5 
1948 178 49 16 442 $ dn Ag с 
1949 177 E ay 11359 We 
1950 171 ms ie 17 354 fS 
19 175 280 60 17975 64 11.9 194 
1952 177 332 56 18 352 55 : i 


1, From 1949 including primary classes of secondary schools, 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 41,000. 

Total area: 21 square miles; 53 square kilometres. 

Population density: 1,952 per square mile; 774 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 19.6, 


HISTORICAL 


An Act passed in 1879 which provided for a Board of Edu- 
cation, an inspector of schools and local boards in each 
pah formed the foundation of the present school system. 

í 1902 a commission appointed to inquire into the working 
of the Schools Act reported that an aided school system 
was best for the Colony. In 1922 the Schools Act did away 
а local boards and made attendance compulsory for four 

ays out of every five; in 1930 compulsion was applied to 


BERMUDA 


Illiteracy rate in civilian population 14 years old and over (1950 


census): 2.7 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Department of Education, Hamilton, in October 
1956. 


every school day. The first provision for the training of 
teachers was made in 1931 in the form of scholarships. 

Pupils formerly paid small fees but an Act of 1949 
established the right of children aged 7 to 13 to receive 
free primary education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
'The Education Act of 1954 introduced substantial changes 
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into the education system and in particular increased the 
administrative staff. It states that ‘the expression “ primary 
education” means education suitable to the requirements 
of a normal child who has not attained the age of 13 years’. 
In practice, children are permitted to remain in the free 
schools until the end of the school term in which they reach 
the age of 16. 


Compulsory education 


Education in Bermuda is compulsory for all children over 
7 and under 13 years of age. It is proposed to raise the 
school leaving age as soon as accommodation becomes avail- 
able. With few exceptions (those who are medically or 
physically unfit to attend school) all children between the 
compulsory age limits are enrolled in the schools. Two 
attendance officers are available to enforce compulsion 
under the Education Act but attendance is generally good, 
averaging 90.4 per cent of enrolment in 1955. Since the 
population of Bermuda is centralized in a single island there 
are no serious problems, apart from finance, in the achieve- 
ment of universal primary education. 


Administrative pattern 


The general administration of education is vested in a Board 
of Education, whose duty it is to supervise the expenditure 
of funds placed at its disposal by the legislature. The Board 
consists of a chairman and 9 or 10 members appointed by 
the Governor. The Director of Education is official adviser 
to the Board. He is the head of the Department of Edu- 
cation, which comprises an inspector, supervisors, attend- 
ance officers and clerical staff. 

There are no local education authorities in Bermuda. So 
far as management is concerned there are two main types 
of school, one known as ‘vested’, the other as ‘non-vested’. 
In the former, the management is vested in local committees 
or governing bodies to whom the Board of Education makes 
the annual grants under certain conditions. In the case of 
the non-vested schools there is no committee between the 
school and the Board. In 1954 there were 13 vested and 
15 non-vested schools. 


Finance 


Under the Education Act, all children of compulsory age 
have the right to receive free primary education and all the 
costs for the education of these children are met from 
government funds. There are schools, however, which are 
not free, and parents electing to send their children to these 
schools, most of which are private, cannot claim benefit 
from the provisions for free education in the Education Act. 
The fee-charging schools may be vested or non-vested but 
all are controlled by the Board of Education. A number of 
public and private scholarships are available for fee-paying 
schools but these mainly operate at the secondary level. 
In the non-vested schools teachers’ salaries are paid direct 
by the Department of Education on an agreed scale. In the 
vested schools grants for teachers’ salaries are made on the 
basis of the agreed scale. 
In the free schools the cost of everything except pupils’ 
stationery is met from government funds. In the non-free 
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schools a grant approximating the cost per pupil in the free 
schools is made by Government for children of primary 
school age. " 

Capital expenditure on school building is borne entirely 
by Government except in the case of certain vested schools 
where funds are raised through their governing bodies, 


Supervision and control 


As was mentioned above, the staff of the Education Depart- 
ment includes an inspector of schools, two supervisors and 
an organizer of physical education. 

Access to all schools is provided for in the Education Act, 
which gives the director the power to cause inspections to 
be made of both aided and unaided schools. 

The inspector and supervisors of schools are civil servants 
and are appointed either from abroad or from among the 
country’s teaching staffs. They are responsible to the 
director for the supervision of the curriculum in force and 
are required to ensure that the Board’s regulations are 
enforced. They are empowered to advise on the techniques 
and methods of classroom instruction, and are also called 
upon to organize short courses for teachers. 

The organizer of physical education controls the pro- 
gramme in the non-vested schools directly, and gives advice 
and help to the specialist teachers in the vested schools. He 
is responsible for the content of the physical education 
curriculum and for the organization of inter-school contests, 
and also for the supervision of health education in the 
schools. 

The qualifications of these officers are similar to their 
counterparts in Great Britain, 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


Education for children under the age of 5 is not provided 
in schools under the control of the Board of Education. 
There are, however, 10 private schools providing pre- 
primary education. Two of these are organized and operated 
as efficient nursery schools; they have trained staffs and 
provide a type of training that compares well with accepted 
practice elsewhere. No financial assistance is given to these 
schools by Government. 


Primary schools 


There is no clear division between primary and secondary 
schools. Most of the secondary schools have primary depart- 
ments and several primary schools have developed upper 
classes. Such schools as the latter contain children of all 
ages from 5 to 15 years, although those over 13 are be- 
coming fewer in number as new and additional secondary 
facilities become available. 

There is no marked difference in character between urban 
and rural schools, and the curriculum, extending over the 
years from 5 to 13, is essentially the same. 

Primary schools are organized into two years of infant 
schooling (Infants 1 and 2) and six years of junior schooling 
(Standards 1-4), although those entering academic or 
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technical schools or departments usually do so at the age 
-plus. 

% um schools make provision for retarded children in one 

or two special classes. The accepted practice is to withdraw 

such children from the normal classes for the basic subjects 

but include them for other activities. 

The school year in the free schools starts on the third 
Monday of September and finishes the stipulated 38 weeks 
during the last week of June or the first week of July. In 
the non-free schools, the same terms are kept but the school 
year begins in January, owing to the incidence of external 
examinations in the secondary departments in December. 

The school week extends from Monday to Friday inclusive, 
with the school day beginning at 9 a.m. and ending at 3.30 
p.m., except for games and club activities. 

Private primary education is controlled by Government 
to the extent that any such school has to be approved by 
the Board of Education. Inspection is carried out by the 
officers of the Department of Education, but financial 
assistance is not generally extended to those schools. 


Curriculum and methods. In the primary schools proper the 
head teachers are responsible for drawing up their own 


syllabuses and time-tables with the advice, if necessary, 
of the inspector and supervisors. While the basic course 
lasts six years, many modifications are necessary to make 
provision for the wide age-range of pupils in the primary 
schools. Practical training is provided at handicraft and 
domestic science centres, and physical education is given 
a prominent place under the direction of the organizer of 
physical education. 

"There is no official curriculum as such for all primary 
schools, although the Department of Education from time 
to time issues minimum syllabuses for particular subjects. 

Courses of study vary in outline, method and textbooks, 
within the limits of what is considered sound educational 
practice. No attempt at absolute uniformity is made, but 
the content of the course and the speed of progress is 
determined generally by the secondary school scholarship 
examinations taken at the age of 11. 

There are no differences in curriculum and teaching 
methods according to sex, race or religion, save in the two 
denominational schools where instruction in the tenets of 
their respective faiths is given. 

A typical school time-table follows. 


A TYPICAL SCHOOL TIME-TABLE: JUNIORS 


3:45 | 8.55-9.30 9.30-10 10-10,30 1039-| 1045-1115 | 11.15-11.45 1245-145 | 145-215 | 215-245 | 245-315 
z 2 Danci T 5 Ч ар} м Я 
Мивіс Spelling Goat Aris Hygiene Arithmetic | Mon. боза У | Reading Scripture | History 

š 

Ë | Physical | Oral ~ 3 Reading e Spelling Oral 1 

E training | Composition | Arithmetic Language | Writing Tue. Reading Arithmetic | English | Poetry 

E 

¿| Physical ү siz L e ДЕ Reading ; 

H training | Spelling Arithmetic i Reeling | Writing | Wed. | Language | Hygiene Games 

H 

š са 

5 | Scripture | Spelling Arithmetic Music History | Thu. | Reading | English | Film Geography 

@ 

Ë 

: i ithmeti Sewing (girls) 

< | Physical Р — кыш | AAE и да m 

training Spelling and Dictation Arithmetic EA Fri. Жа (Boys) 
Assembly 50 mins. Composition 60 mins. Writing 120 mins. Sewing 60 mins, 
iud 75 mins. Dictation 30 min. Poetry 30 mins. Apes e @ 
шене, 180 mins. — History 60 mins. Scripture — 65 mins Art 60 mins. 

mgüsh an 150 mins. h; mins  ygiene mins. 3 Xn Eid 
pelling d: 190 mins. Rogen T 120 mins. Music 65 mins. Physical training and Games 165 mins. 


Examination system. Promotion from class to class is made 
generally on merit as a result of written and oral exami- 
Nations as well as on progress throughout the school year. 
The teachers’ estimates are also considered, particularly in 
cases of absence through illness. 

No certificate is granted at the end of the primary 
schooling. 

There is an annual competitive examination for a number 
of scholarships to the secondary schools offered by the 


Total 1,650 mins. 


Board of Education, and most secondary schools or depart- 
ments conduct their own internal entrance examinations. 

Comprehensive individual school record cards are kept 
and used as a guide to choice of secondary curriculum as 
well as a basis of term reports to parents. 


Teaching staff. Salary rates which came into force on 
1 January 1953, vary from a minimum of £300 per annum 
to a maximum of £972 per annum in the case of a male 
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assistant teacher and from £300 per annum to £912 per 
annum in the case of a female assistant teacher. The rates 
for male head teachers range from £780 per annum to 
£1,485 per annum and are £60 less in the case of female 
head teachers. A non-pensionable allowance of 10 per cent 
is paid on all salaries, and graded long service allowances 
are also payable. The above mentioned rates are laid down 
for teachers in the free schools, but similar rates in the form 
of grants are paid by the Board of Education in respect of 
teachers in the non-free schools. In the case of the latter, 
however, the grants paid by the Board maybe supplemented 
from the private income of the school, and in consequence 
the salaries of these teachers are in some cases considerably 
higher than those paid to the teachers in the free schools. 

Teachers may normally retire on pension, if they have 
completed 10 years’ service and have either reached the age 
of 60 years or have become mentally or physically in- 
capacitated before reaching that age. Retirement is com- 
pulsory at the age of 65. Teachers are not required to make 
any financial contribution towards their pensions, which are 
assessed on one-seventieth of the teacher's average basic 
salary or grant for the five years immediately preceding 
retirement in respect of each completed year of service, up 
to a maximum of 35 years. In addition to the basic rates, 
certain bonuses in respect of pensions are also at present 
payable. 

Owing chiefly to the institution of teacher training 
Scholarships tenable abroad and also to substantial im- 
provement in the salary rates, there has been a great 
increase during the past 30 years in the number of qualified 
teachers employed. At the end of the year 1955 about 
67 per cent of the teachers employed in the maintained 
and aided schools, including the specialist teachers, had 
university degrees or had taken teacher training courses 
abroad, or possessed both these qualifications. There is no 
institution for the training of teachers in Bermuda but a 
number of scholarships are provided every year to enable 
prospective teachers to take training courses abroad. A 
general course for uncertificated teachers was held in 
1949/50, and holiday courses in particular subjects are held 
from time to time. 

The agreed scale of salaries makes provision for every 
category of teacher from the completely unqualified to the 
individual with an approved degree and post-graduate 
training in education. A lioe are on incremental basis and 
promotion to headships and to posts of special responsibility 
are made upon recommendation as vacancies occur. 


Transfer of teachers between schools is made upon request 
or recommendation as the need for particular qualifications 
arise or as place of residence is changed. 

There are two teachers’ unions registered as trade unions; 
the Bermuda Union of Teachers and the Bermuda Teachers? 
Association. They have lately made representations for 
certain increases in salaries and these are at present in 
progress of negotiation. 


Welfare services 


The school medical services are the responsibility of the 
Publie Health Department. Regular inspections of the 
children are carried out by medical officers employed by 
the department and school clinics are maintained where 
children are examined and treated for minor ailments, Two 
dentists are employed. A special teacher is employed by the 
Department of Education to teach children who are unable 
to attend school owing to illness. Half-pint bottles of milk 
are distributed in some schools at a charge slightly below 
the market rate. 

There is a school for the deaf and special classes for 
handicapped children in various schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The plan for the development and reorganization of edu- 
cation in Bermuda is taking concrete shape as further stages 
in the schools building programme are reached. 

The present policy calls for the provision of more exten- 
sive and varied secondary school facilities and will relieve 
the pressure on the non-vested schools as children over 
13 years of age are drawn off. It must be recorded, how- 
ever, that the average annual increase in the school popu- 
lation has now reached 300, or 3.5 per cent of the total 
enrolment. This factor, allied with the greatly increased 
cost to Government of school building, makes it impossible 
exactly to foretell future developments. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Bermuda. Director of Education, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 8,770 pupils enrolled in 46 schools, public and 
private. This represents about 22 per cent of the total 
population. The 35 primary schools account for 87 per cent 
of the total enrolment; 10 secondary schools and 1 voca- 
tional school make up the rest. Girls are enrolled in about 
the same numbers as boys in the primary schools; they 
outnumber the boys in the secondary and vocational 
schools. Women teachers constitute 81 per cent of the total 
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teaching staff. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 24 in 
primary schools and 13 in the secondary schools. Compared 
with 1950, enrolment in primary schools was 17 per cent 
higher and in the secondary schools 27 per cent higher. 
(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. T'able 3 shows that between 1943 
and 1954 there was an increase of almost 50 per cent in 
primary school enrolment. As related to the estimated child 
population 5-14 years old, this means an increase in the 
enrolment ratio from 80 to about 92. Compulsory education 
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lies to all children over 7 and under 13 years of age. 
ie = ds evident that considerable numbers of children pud 
side these age limits are also enrolled (see also Table 4). 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 4 gives the age-grade 
distribution of boys and girls enrolled in primary schools 
at the end of 1955. The median age of boys in every grade 
is slightly above the median age of girls. Taking 6 years 
as the normal age for the first grade pupils, we find a small 
proportion of over-age pupils in each grade, from 2 per 
cent in Grade 1 to 13 per cent in Grade 5. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1955 amounted to 513,596 pounds sterling, averaging 
about £12.5 per inhabitant. Excluding capital expenditure, 
the distribution of total current expenditure was as follows: 
59 per cent for primary education; 27 per cent for general 
secondary education; 9 per cent vocational education, 
teacher training and special education; 3.5 per cent for 
central administration; and the rest for other current 
expenses. (See Table 2.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Tenge teat беде ене 
ыыы Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . . . . . . . « 1954/55 19 236 200 5 684 2816 
Government aided school — . . . . . „> . . 1954/55 1 40 35 949 483 
Other schools . . . . . . . . 1 70 Бети 1954/55 15 36 34 976 469 
о ere Ее 1954/55 35 312 269 7 609 3 768 
ато ТЕСЕ 1953/54 33 305 268 1310 3 701 
j: чл, 1952/53 32 215 240 6926 3482 
ss ed 1951/52 32 243 206 6700 3 368 
» av, БЕ 1950/51 34 222 194 6 508 3 330 
Secondary 
General 
Government aided schools . . e РЕ 1954/55 8 74 44 
Oterschools s . . 02 2 A asss 1954/55 2 115 112 ) 949 ou 
Total . 1954/55 10 189 156 949 511 
no» . . 1953/54 10 179. 151 812 441 
» 1952/53 10 181 154 892 490 
” - 1951/52 10 3109 181 716 401 
” . . 1950/51 10 1116 129 765 380 
Vocational 
Private vocational sehool 
Total. es 4 K: «a kU WARS 1954/55 1 ... ... 2212 2195 
aee, bu à eds 1953/54 1 ... 2210 2190 
” 4 і. 1952/53 1 2206 2188 
» o ` . . . А D . è Я cat 1951/52 1 ... 2216 2200 
moe ` . . ` . ç z e ТИЖ, Ж 1950/51 1 ... .. 2151 2136 
eer ne ee "з EE даза er m eg tole imd иЗ 


1, Including teachers of vocational school. 


2. Including pupils enrolled in vocational courses of general secondary schools. 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in pounds sterling) 


———__ wc cO ee 
Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Boral Ён DepRrtment Public Works Department 
Total expenditure, | . . 72 Sa ШИН 513 596 393 650 119 946 
A. Current expenditure sc wr auis 314 336 369 208 v 5128 
Central administration | . l i 13 098 13 098 AS 
rimary education 219 129 214 001 
Secondary education ¿MI 102 638 102 638 = 
Vocational education . 1 V: < a! Pigg .9 705 9 705 
Teacher training , . . су ^... e 11179 11179 = 
pecial éducations . н 11308 11308 ES 
ег current expenditure. . . . . « 1219 1219 
BS Capital ni ak aap 139 260 24442 SUB 
——— M ————————ÉÉÁÉ—————————————— 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government MAINTAINED, AIDED AND PRIVATE PRIMARY ScHOOLS 


4 4 Estimated 2 
Yen hi} Pail Кешн ue шшш | denda | Puer 
ar 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) (odo ratio 
1942 veo r E Ales Año 
1943 u бе LOS 5160 BuU 5.2 6.5 80 
1944 H^ < uà psv 
1945 ps poA E 3M 
1946 26 aA dd 3 d. 
1947 26 ala He 5 398 455 6.0 6.9 88 
1948 27 kon д 6 856 ç 
1949 29 255 bei 7203 28 
1950 34 222 87 6 508 29 
1951 32 243 85 6 700 28 
1952 Rael 278 YE 6 926 25 7.0 7.6 92 
1953 33 295 EA 1310 25 
1954 33 312 86 7609 24 


4. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 19551 


Pupils by grad 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
5 M. 335 20 2 357 
F. 298 20 5 — — — — > 323 
6 M. 236 181 35 — -— = — — 452 
F. 180 194 46 — 420 
7 ү M. 88 208 183 36 3 — — = 518 
F. 53 218 176 57 6 — — — 510 
8 M. 10 105 200 139 38 3 — — 495 
F. 10 72 192 182 58 2 - — 516 
NEA M. 3 17 71 181 150 49 6 = 477 
F. 3 5 72 157 161 57 16 1 472 
10 M. — 9 35 94 156 137 34 6 4n 
F. 1 4 10 13 135 155 55 9 442 
11 M. 1 3 12 36 82 132 102 28 396 
F. — — 5 20 73 147 118 62 425 
12 M. — 2 6 20 49 89 122 90 318 
F. 1 2 2 1 21 15 123 120 351 
13+ M. — — 3 14 31 59 100 174 381 
F. — — 1 17 22 41 105 177 363 
M. 673 545 547 520 509 469 364 298 3925 | 
обага, 3 { F. 546 515 509 507 482 477 417 369 3822 | 
МЕ. 1219 1060 1056 1027 991 946 781 667 7747 | 
4 M. 6.0 7.3 8.3 9.5 10.4 11.3 12.3 . 
Medinage . . . . . { F. 5.9 7.2 8.1 9.1 10.1 11.2 12.2 . 
MF. 6.0 7.3 8.2 9.3 10.3 11.3 12.2 ne . 
Normal age for grado... (6) [0] (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) 2 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 


more above normal age. . 2 4 7 11 13 11 .. E 
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BRITISH CARIBBEAN REGION 


Prepared by the Educational Adviser's Office of the BWI Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organization, Barbados, in July 1956, and 
transmitted by the British Colonial Office. The detailed statistics 


Between British Honduras in Central America and British 
Guiana in South America lie Jamaica (with its dependencies 
the Cayman and the Turks and Caicos Islands), the Leeward 
Islands, the Windward Islands, Barbados, Trinidad and 
Tobago, forming together part of the great chain of island 
territories which enclose the Caribbean Sea to the north and 
east. No less than 13 separate governments control these 
territories under the British Crown, for the Windwards and 
Leewards consist each of four colonies, each one possessing 
its own administration. There are thus 13 systems of primary 
education in the British Caribbean region. For purposes of 
general reference, however, it is hardly appropriate to 
present 13 separate accounts, as there are features common 
to all and indeed common problems, though solutions are 
not always similar. 

The population of the region is composed of varied ethnic 
groups. The majority is of African descent; Asians (includ- 
ing East Indians and Chinese, Syrians, Amerindians), and 
Europeans (British, French, Spanish, Dutch, and Portu- 
guese), are represented in most territories. Most of the East 
Indians are in Trinidad and in British Guiana. 


HISTORICAL 


In 1838, the year of the completion of the emancipation 
of slavery, Britain voted a sum of £30,000 for education in 
the schools of the West Indies. This began a period of great 
activity in the region, during which the work of Christian 
missions, which dates from the middle of the eighteenth 
century in some areas, was strengthened by government 
action and support. Jamaica made a grant of £1,000 to 
elementary education in 1842 and the setting up of a Board 
of Education was authorized. In British Guiana 101 schools 
had been established by 1841, largely owing to the activity 
of the Church of England and the London Missionary 
Society, A Board of Education was established in 1850 and 
an inspector of schools appointed in 1852. The inspector's 
office lasted continuously. The Board, however, did not 
flourish, Nor did any succeeding body with similar status 
until 1927, when an advisory education committee was 
established, control being placed in a Director of Education 
and the purse strings held ultimately by the Legislative 
Council. In Dominica (Windward Islands) an Act of 1851 
Provided government and board schools, and an inspector 
of schools was appointed. St. Kitts (Leeward Islands) had 
its elementary schools organized by the lican, Moravian, 

esleyan and Roman Catholic Churches until 1875, when 

'vernment first gave grants in aid. In 1915 the Govern- 


for each territory which follow this general descriptive survey are 
based on the published annual reports of the respective Education 
Departments. 


ment took over the provision of all elementary education 
except that provided by the Roman Catholics. Since then all 
elementary schools in St. Kitts have been managed and 
inspected annually by the inspector of schools. These facts 
provide a fairly typical sample of the way in which develop- 
ment took place. 

Progress in the early part of the twentieth century was 
however slow, and it was not until the passing of the 
Development and Welfare Acts by the British Parliament 
in 1940 that substantial advance was made. Numbers had 
grown but the same schools, some nearly a hundred years 
old, continued to accommodate them. The supply of teachers 
was sluggish and facilities for training very meagre. It has 
been since the second world war that conditions have begun 
to improve. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The governments of the area, with the exceptions of British 
Guiana, British Honduras and the Virgin Islands, have 
recently agreed to federate, and it is expected that a federal 
government will come into operation in 1958. It will, how- 
ever, according to present plans, have no legislative powers 
in educational matters, and there will thus continue to be 
no federal authority in the field of education. Each territory, 
including the separate islands of the Leeward and Wind- 
ward groups, has its own legislature, and the composition 
of these bodies varies considerably. In Barbados and 
Jamaica there is a fully elected lower chamber, and an 
upper chamber consisting of a few official members and a 
majority of nominated unofficial members. Other territories 
have a single legislature in which there is a majority of 
unofficial members, including members elected by popular 
vote. Governments exercise executive control of primary, 
secondary, technical and adult education within their 
territories. 

Since there is no federal education authority, legislation 
on all educational matters is enacted separately for each 
Colony. Most of the Colonies’ education ordinances are of 
long standing, the legislation governing the provision of 
education having been in existence in some territories for 
over 100 years. 

Primary education is compulsory by law in most of the 
territories, but in some of the Colonies where this position 
obtains the law cannot be enforced owing to an insufficiency 
of schools for the rapidly increasing population of school 
age. Although education is not compulsory in Barbados, 
this colony is believed to have the largest percentage of the 
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child population attending school of any territory in the 
region. It was estimated in 1951 that only 2 per cent of 
children of school age in Barbados were not attending 
school. This gives some indication of the demand for 
educational facilities which exists throughout the area, and 
which, apart from the difficulty of accommodation, makes 
it generally unnecessary to compel attendance at school. 

In each territory there is an education authority or board 
of education which is responsible for advising the Govern- 
ment on educational policy and on specific matters which 
may be referred to it. The execution of policy is in the hands 
of a separate department of education, in charge of a director 
of education in the larger territories and of an education 
officer in the smaller islands. The director of education 
or education officer is usually chairman of the board of 
education. In most territories a minister of education is 
responsible for educational policy, subject to the approval 
of the body (normally the Governor in Executive Council) 
which has final responsibility for all matters of government, 

Government schools are administered by the Department 
of Education, but in many territories a large proportion of 
both primary and secondary schools are owned and managed 
by denominational bodies, while others are owned by 
denominations and leased to the Government. Such schools 
are assisted financially—often to the extent of 100 per cent 
of recurrent expenditure together with capital grants as 
required—by the Government, which through the director 
of education retains supervisory control over the adminis- 
tration of the schools, including the right to approve the 
appointment of teachers. 


Inspection and supervision 
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appointed by Government and work under the director or 
the education officer. In some cases they are peripatetic: 
that is they move systematically round the schools in the 
group which has been allotted to them. They may also, as 
in St. Vincent, gather together a group of young teachers 
on certain days of the week over a period of several months, 
The classes which they hold on these occasions are designed 
in the early stages to improve the young teacher's academic 
qualifications and later his professional proficiency. In St, 
Lucia the supervising teachers organize and run corre- 
spondence courses for pupil teachers and set and correct 
the papers. They are in fact engaged purely in the task of 
improving the qualifications of the young teachers, 


Finance 


Funds for expenditure on education are voted from revenue, 
augmented by assistance under the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Acts. Such assistance has so far been given 
mostly in respect of capital outlay on buildings, books and 
equipment, but grants have been made to the smaller islands 
for the training of teachers. Primary education is free every- 
where except in British Honduras, nominal fees are charged 
in secondary schools. Recognized denominational schools 
receive financial assistance, often up to 100 per cent, from 
the Government. Such assistance is generally given in 
respect of the employment of teachers and other expenses 
of a recurring nature, but grants are made to denominational 
bodies for the building or rebuilding of schools owned by 
them. In most territories some educational institutions have 
been established or assisted at the expense of money 
bequeathed by private benefactors, and in the early days 
of educational developments such bequests were often an 
important source of funds, 


ORGANIZATION 


Primary education is regarded as covering the years from 
5 or 6 to 14 or 15. In Trinidad the statutory years are 5 
to 15, in British Guiana 6 to 14, in St. Kitts 5 to 13 (but 
available free until 16). The word ‘primary’ means, in this 
context, ‘elementary’ as opposed to ‘advanced’. Hence 
there is in general no point, as in England, where a primary 
school pupil becomes, automatically as it were, a secondary 
pupil. Unless a boy or girl wins a place in a secondary 
school, education is normally completed in the primary or 
elementary school. Barbados provides an exception. In this 
Colony there are four secondary modern schools on the 
English pattern, and educational thought is moving to- 
wards the adoption of a system in which ‘primary’ will 
indicate the first stage of schooling and ‘secondary’ the 
next stage. 

Few territories make provision for pre-primary education, 
but in many parts of the region private nursery schools are 
to be found. Some are assisted by governments. One or two 
colonies, Jamaica for instance, have infant play centres 
organized entirely by the Government. 

The system of dual control, whereby government and 
religious bodies co-operate as partners, has a long history 
in the British West Indies. The Church has usually been 
the providing body, and Government has entered the field 
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with financial help and has shared direction and control. 
In 1951, 89 out of 92 schools in British Honduras were 
owned by religious denominations. In 1954 the distribution 
of primary schools by authorities in Trinidad was as follows: 
Government, 67; Roman Catholic, 112; Canadian Mission, 
68; Church of England, 65; Methodist, 12; Moravian, 2; 
Baptist, 2; African Methodist Episcopal, 1; Seventh Day 
Adventist, 4; Tackveeyatul Islamic, 4; Anjuman Sunnat ul 
Jamaat (Moslem), 3; Trinidad Muslim League (Moslem), 1; 
Sanatan Dharma Maha Sabha (Hindu), 20; Vedic (Hindu), 
5; industrial schools, 1; orphanages, 3; 370 in all. 

In Jamaica more than half the elementary schools and 
also more than half the secondary schools are owned by the 
churches, of which the Church of England in Jamaica has 
the largest share. For over 50 years there has been a legal 
veto on the addition of any church school to the list of grant- 
aided elementary schools. Most of the churches are finding 
it difficult to maintain their existing schools, although 
the Government pays all the salaries of teachers, three- 
quarters of the cost of any additions to the buildings, and 
grants towards sanitation, etc. On the other hand the veto 
protects their privileged position among the elementary 
schools as against that of churches which have more recently 
expanded their activities in the Island, such as the Roman 
Catholic Church and some United States missionary 
churches. The government-owned elementary schools are 
managed by local school boards. The voluntary services of 
these board members and of the managers of church schools 
is a valuable and essential feature of the general organi- 
zation. 

The average West Indian primary school consists of two 
infant classes and six ‘standards’. In some of the schools 
put up since the war, noticeably in Jamaica and Barbados, 
attempts have been made with some success to provide a 
separate classroom for each standard. But the traditional 
school building is the large hall, useful as a place of worship 
on Sundays and as a meeting centre on workday evenings. 

The vast majority of schools are rural schools and have 
a roll of 200 and over. In larger territories containing 
isolated communities smaller schools are to be found, but 
the one- and two-teacher school is not a dominant feature 
of West Indian education. Nor indeed is there any noticeable 
contrast between urban and rural schools. There are few 
really large towns in the British Caribbean. 

A problem common to all schools in the region is that 
of retardation. Whether the statutory school age is 
fixed at 5 or 6, there are inevitably children who for one 
Teason or other are not sent to school until they are 9 or 10 
or sometimes older. Such children are an embarrassment to 
ahead who wishes to organize his school on up-to-date lines, 
and particularly when children, as in Barbados, are grouped 
according to age rather than according to ability. When 
promotion is based purely on attainment—and this policy 
still obtains throughout most of the British Caribbean—the 
9-year-old new entry merely takes his place among the 
infants and is promoted as and when his progress merits. 

some parts of the region, for instance in Barbados, the 
school year begins, as in England, in September. In others, 
аз in British Guiana, it starts in January. The deciding 
factor is often the date of the public examination for the 
ambridge Overseas School Certificate, which is taken by 
Most secondary schools and is held in November. Barbados 


takes the General Certificate of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Joint Board in July. 

In all territories except British Honduras, primary edu- 
cation is free. In British Honduras it has been customary 
to charge a nominal fee of 5 cents a week (equivalent to 
3d.), but no primary school may refuse a pupil whose parents 
or guardians are unable to pay the fee. In practice the 
percentage of free pupils is high, largely because of the 
difficulty experienced in collecting the money. 

Most primary schools are co-educational and most com- 
prise the full statutory age range. There has, however, in 
recent years, been a move towards reorganization into 
infant, junior or primary and senior or post-primary, the 
last group being the equivalent of the secondary modern 
school in England. In Barbados, for instance, at the 
beginning of 1953, the 123 elementary schools were classified 
as follows: 4 infant schools (5-7), 18 primary schools (5-11), 
6 junior schools (7-11), 38 boys’ schools (5-14), 38 girls’ 
schools (5-14), 14 mixed schools (5-14), 2 senior schools 
in 3 senior schools (11-14) with infant departments 

T). 

In general, whether the principle of co-education or that 
of single sex education is adopted depends on local or on 
denominational sentiment in the matter. Whether reorgani- 
zation into two or three subdivided stages is possible 
depends partly on whether money is available to build and 
partly on whether school buildings lend themselves to 
adaptation. More often than not economie stringency is the 
limiting factor. 


Curriculum. The curriculum was originally based on the 
English model, and continues to follow it in broad outline. 
In Barbados, for instance, it includes English, arithmetic, 
history, geography, nature study, elementary science, art 
and craft, gardening, music, religious knowledge and hygiene. 
It has been the usual practice to prescribe the content of 
the time-table either in detail as in Jamaica or in broad 
outline as in British Guiana. During the formative period 
of an educational system some centralization in planning 
and a measure of standardization in curriculum have been 
considered essential, if only to ensure a minimum standard 
of efficiency. But where governments have laid down 
syllabuses, either in detail or in outline, they have generally 
taken the precaution of inserting a saving clause. Hence in 
Jamaica, where Schedule A of the Code of Regulations lays 
down the curriculum in public elementary schools, ‘it is 
recognized that local conditions vary considerably and 
teachers may, with the consent of the inspector, work to 
schemes which are not strictly in accordance with the 
schedule’. Work on experimental lines, to meet the special 
needs of a community, is also allowed. In British Guiana, 
Regulation 82 of the Education Order defines the curriculum 
of elementary schools in schemes of work which *indicate 
generally the scope and nature of the work expected in each 
division’. These schemes, as the Director's Report of 1952 
points out, are intended as a guide to teachers; they do not 
invalidate any schemes prepared by individual schools. 
They suggest: they do not direct. 


Examination system. The belief in the validity of the written 
examination as a test of merit and standard is strong in the 
British Caribbean. Promotion from class to class is generally 
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by attainment and not by age. A pupil obtaining less than 
a certain percentage in the term’s marks plus end-of-term 
examination is assumed to need to repeat the whole course, 
In Barbados promotion based on age has been adopted as 
public policy. Thus, Standard 4 in an elementary school may 
be expected to contain not pupils who have satisfactorily 
completed the work of previous standards but rather those 
who have reached the age when the work covered in 
Standard 4 is normally done. There are two corollaries: 
first, if promotion is based on age, it may be assumed that 
pupils within each standard are taught in groups according 
to ability and attainment; second, if numbers in the school 
are large enough, pupils may be graded into ‘streams’. Age 
grouping and automatic promotion are not readily ac- 
ceptable to the region as a whole. The general belief is that 
at each stage there is a certain content of knowledge to be 
absorbed before the pupil can be promoted. 

Some governments have instituted an examination for a 
Primary School Leaving Certificate, though the practice is 
by no means general. Trinidad instituted the examination 
in 1948. In July 1952, 3,665 candidates sat the examination 
and 1,255 passed (34 per cent). In the same year 2,573 
candidates sat for a similar examination in British Guiana 
and 884 were successful (31 per cent). These figures indicate 
that the certificate is designed strictly as a test of attain- 
ment. 


Teaching staff. A large proportion of teachers in the region 
are recruited direct from elementary schools through a pupil- 
teacher system. Barbados accepts only secondary school 
produets and the number of secondary school pupils who 
enter the profession is somewhat on the increase. 

The system whereby pupil teachers achieve professional 
status is described by Mr. V. L. Griffiths in a study paper 
entitled ‘External Teacher Training’ (published by the 
Centre for the Study of Education, University College of 
the West Indies, Jamaica). The following extract (pp. 11 
and 12) is relevant: ‘The courses of study prescribed for 
pupil and probationary teachers hang on five or six annual 
examinations devised and conducted by local departments 
of education. Pupil teachers study in their spare time with 
the aid of books from the department, help from head 
teachers and sometimes with the assistance of correspon- 
dence courses or special classes. 

‘There are three special features of this course: 

“1. It is designed as one whole, taking the candidate five to 
ten years to complete and culminating in the final 
examinations which cover, on the general education 
side, the School Certificate or similar examinations, and 
on the professional side a theoretical and practical 
examination of the training college type. Such a course 
assumes that most pupil teachers will complete the 
course; the fact is that only a minority do. 

‘2. The emphasis in the content of the course is on the type 
of curriculum which leads up to the School Certificate 
rather than on studies more specifically related to the 
needs of elementary school teaching. This means that 
while some subjects, e.g. English, are obviously helpful, 
others, such as algebra, have only a remote value— 
though adding to the teacher’s experience. There are 
still other subjects, such as geography, which, though 

taught in the elementary school, are so different in 
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content at the secondary stage that the danger is they 
will encourage the young teacher to teach the wron 
kind of detail to his young children. Е. urthermore, there 
are subjects, particularly some of the practical subjects 
obviously needed by the elementary teacher, which are 
not usually taken in the School Certificate type of 
examination. Some Departments insist on teachers 
taking these subjeets or set special Papers themselves, 
The reasons for this choice of the School Certificate 
curriculum are that the School Certificate is felt to be 
a standard, recognized, examination not subject to the 
uncertainties of local educational policy. It puts teachers 
on an easily appreciated equality with other educated 
professional people; and it acts as an attraction and an 
insurance. An attraction because it is a way by which 
the poor child can work up to a recognized secondary 
qualification without the expense of a secondary school; 
an insurance, because it means that she (or he) will have 
a better chance of getting alternative employment if she 
leaves teaching. This would be particularly necessary 
were the permanent cadre to be restricted in numbers, 
“3. There is a comparative lack of emphasis on professional 
training. This is more obvious in conversation about the 
courses than in the regulations which include profes» 
sional papers of the kind set in training colleges. The 
reasons for this comparative lack of emphasis seem to 
be that pupil teachers remember how they were taught 
and, with the help of some direction from the head 
teacher, manage traditional methods fairly well; and 
conditions in the schools are such as to limit severely 
the approaches and methods which are feasible. Pro- 
fessional training to suit these limited circumstances 
does not therefore present the difficulties that the 
general education of the teacher does.’ 
Various arrangements are in force for the appointment of 
teachers. In some territories, for instance Jamaica, they are 
civil servants. In Trinidad, teachers of assisted primary 
schools are appointed by school managers on behalf of the 
denomination or religion which has provided the school in 
question. But Government pays all salaries. > 
There are four colleges for the training of teachers in 
Jamaica, three in Trinidad and one in British Guiana and 
Antigua. A trainin, college in Barbados offers 16 places 
each to the Windward and Leeward Islands. British 
Honduras possesses two small establishments, one for 
Roman Catholics. The colleges provide in-service training 
in a course which usually lasts two years (three years in 
Jamaica). Minimum educational qualifications, usually the 
School or General Certificate or the teacher's certificate of 
thelocal government department, are required of all entrants. 
For those who cannot go to a training college refresher 
courses are provided whenever cireumstances permit. 


Welfare services 


There has been in recent years a growing consciousness. of 
the need for medical and social Services in connexion with 
the system of education. Medical services are sometimes 
available, for instance in Trinidad and in British Guiana, 
in the form of routine inspections by a medical officer. 
Provisions of milk and fish are sometimes made through 
Unicef, and schemes for school meals occupy increasingly 
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the attention of governments. Meanwhile social services are 
at work through the media of community education, mobile 
cinema units, the Boy Scout and Girl Guides movements, 
4-H clubs, the Junior Red Cross and so on. In Jamaica 
such activities are particularly well developed. The influence 
of a big campaign for home economics is being felt through- 


out the region. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In the minds of responsible ministers there are three basic 


needs in primary education: an extension and intensification 
of teacher training; a considerable increase in the provision 
of books and materials; finally, substantial programmes of 
school building. In the region as a whole there is a lively 
interest in education and an awareness of its importance. 
When federation is finally achieved there may well be more 
opportunities for co-operation, for correlation of salary 
seales and for interchange of teachers. Meanwhile, the 
University College of the West Indies, through its Depart- 
ment of Education, is taking an active interest in problems 
of primary education. The help and advice given by the 
college is a good omen for the future. 
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BARBADOS 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 


8.9 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 British West Indian dollar = 0.58 U.S. 


dollar (approx.). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Barbados. Department of Education, Annual 
Teports. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1951-53. In the school year 1953/54 


there were 38,565 pupils enrolled in all schools, not including 
the housecraft training centre, the Barbados Evening 
Institute, and the rural evening centres (which together 
had an enrolment of 1,427 adult students in 1952). The 
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proportion of girls enrolled was nearly 50 percent in primary 
schools, and about 47 per cent in secondary schools. These 
pupils were taught by a staff of approximately 1,000 
teachers, of whom 52 per cent were women. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 gives ‘average enrolment’ 
figures in all primary schools since 1942, showing a moderate 
inerease of about 11 per cent between 1942 and 1953. How- 
ever, this is less than the rate of increase of the estimated 
child population; hence the primary enrolment ratio appears 
to be lower in the recent years than during the earlier 
period, 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 gives the age-grade 


taken to be the primary grades. As a result of the policy 
of promotion by age, there is relatively little retardation, 
with only 5 to 8 per cent of pupils being 2 years or more 
above the normal age for each grade. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for 1953, from all sources, amounted to 2.1 million British 
West Indian dollars. This represents an average expenditure 
of almost 10 B.W.I. dollars per inhabitant. Of this amount, 
excluding capital expenditure, 60 per cent went for primary 
education, 21 per cent for secondary, vocational and teacher 
education, 5 per cent for higher education, another 5 per 
cent for central administration, and the rest for other 
current expenditure. (See Table 3.) 


distribution of pupils in the first 6 years of school, here 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
i Number of Е 
Level of educati. d t; of School le 
B bre s shoo! YU. | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . . . . . , , , 1953/54 1122 12789 12420 
Preparatory departments of aided secondary schools | | | 1953/54 1(8) Eos uoo 25 729 12 785 
Independent private schools У ОРУУ 1953/54 13. n кең 
A sor n 1953/54 ... ... ... 25 729 12785 
Pen . RARE Cpe mnm oder Ache НЫД 9952/53 125 33789 23420 24 440 12 230 
Lond т. meiden eei Le ККА у: 1951/52 127 23791 23433 25 193 12 546 
Secondary 
PUE E Ad SHUG КК ТУМУС. з E 1953/54 12 
nior departments of government maintained primar schools . 1953/54 (111 © ace 
Government aided schools... . primary schools . 1953/54 2» 14]54 1464 12774 538» 
торел private schools o A UR ИИО 1953/54 19 160 135 
dab LU rrt 1953/54 ... ... ve 12 774 5 985 
С ЕА еН e 1952/53 21 45214 1599 12503 5792 
Ш ie cach AA A LV SA s Mie 1951/52 22 45226 45115 10 713 4 969 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Erdiston Training College 
MM CX RAT aoo TA 1953/54 1 s д 34 18 
ene es e TEES A н 1952/53 1 4 1 36 18 
DAMEN sue Doman Sot Sol S 1951/52 1 4 1 36 18 
General 
Codrington College 
Notabs apro tede esa 3) clan exeghg ayata; 5 1953/54 1 ... 28 mt 
ENS Ms A iae 1952/53 1 E 34 — 
aly Т A A (s +.) Te 1951/52 1 32 = 
Adult 
Housecraft training centre ens Don der 
Barbados Evening Institute. | E ER 192304 1 
Rural evening centres T СЕ ы 1953/54 8 fes ` s: 
Totals Ay с» Solan kurse AAS PRM, (hoe 1953/54 10 5o 
^ . . 1952/53 9 1427 . 
e МЕ ЖЕШ MN В. 1951/52 9 1394 


1. Figures for 1952/53. 
2. Including teachers of senior departments attached to primary schools. 
3. Teachers of government maintained schools only. 


4. Idus teachers of preparatory departments attached to secondary 
Schools. 
5. Not including teachers of government maintained schools. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 19531 


x Pupils by grade 
Age Sex Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
—6 M. 2129 24 — = — = 2153 
F. 2 092 15 — — — — 2107 
6 M. 661 1360 10 — = — 2031 
F. 625 1522 36 — = — 2183 
q M. 129 585 1147 21 = — 1882 
F. 91 510 1368 35 e — 2 064 
8 M. 23 19 517 1200 21 = 1840 
F. 39 58 590 1308 14 — 2 009 
9 M. 6 27 83 941 1173 30 2260 
F. 1 20 162 590 1221 16 2020 
10 M. 2 12 45 187 155 999 2000 
F. 18 19 19 651 1048 1 820 
11 M. 6 4 1 38 101 721 871 
F. 7 10 7 25 74 548 671 
12 M. 3 2 2 6 33 208 254 
F. 4 4 9 3 6 60 86 
13 M. — 2 1 3 2 22 30 
F. — 10 3 2 4 3 22 
14 M. = = = aa 2 2 
F. = = = - E = 25 
ч M. = 4 3 3 1 — 11 
15+ F. 2 ES 15 k 1 = 16 
M. 2959 2 099 1 809 2 399 2 086 1982 13 334 
а у a e Е. 2 887 2228 2195 2042 1971 1675 12 998 
MF. 5846 4327 4004 4441 4057 3 657 26 332 
M. . 6.8 7.8 23 29 ү . 
edi TE a о 2 . 6.7 7.8 . А . 
Mean pe { ME 5 67 7.8 8.9 98 10.9 i 
Normal age for grade. 6) (6) Y) © (WW 0, ; 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . . 6 6 8 8 d g и 
a O O OOO O cs E 


1. Enrolment as at 17 June 1953. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in British West Indian dollars) 


A AAA 


Source of funds 
ВЫ ; n Spesial Other government Voluntary 
Total expenditure . , , 2138551 2 008 727 12120 89531 21573 6000 
6000 
А, Current expenditure , . 2019 024 1978 129 12 720 us 602 q 21573 Ж 
Central administration | | 100678 100 678 = 02 = i 
Primary education . . | 1221236 1 221 236 a s = — 
Secondary education, | | 409807 409 807 = 5 m = 
cational education. . 10 631 == = ri 4 m 
Teacher training. Ç 11334 11334 — E qe E 
Higher education + > 98 187 86 643 ES SE ji 6 000 
Other current expenditure . 161151 148 431 127 
B. Capital expenditure. . 119 527 30 598 = 88 929 = 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Tate me vein | chd population | Primary 
ii iiini Total Per cent female Per teacher (thousands) | ( (thousands) i Ee 
1941 bl 
1942 des es 29.2 38.8 75 
1943 126 » 
1944 126 
1946 126 Dn E 
1944 Ба 
1947 125 784 55 37 29.4 42.0 70 
1948 127 824 57 36 
1949 127 801 oi 38 
1950 err aan 3 
1951 127 T "s 30 080 ... 31.3 46.0 68 
1952 125 rete Пей 31 875 ais 
1953 CE. AT E 32010 Ex 


1, Average enrolment. 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 485,000. 

Total area: 83,000 square miles; 214,970 square kilometres. 

Population density: 6 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 24.3. 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
24.1 per cent. 

National income (1951 estimate): 135.9 million British West 
Indian dollars. 

Official exchange rate: 1 British West Indian dollar — 0.58 U.S. 
dollar (approx.). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. British Guiana. Education Department, Annual 
reports. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all schools was about 103,000, roughly 
21 per cent of the total population. Of this number, some 
8,000 were enrolled in secondary, vocational and teacher- 
training schools, all the rest being in primary schools and 
nursery schools. The proportion of girls was 48 per cent in 
primary schools, 36 per cent in general secondary schools 
(excluding unaided schools), and 19 per cent in vocational 
Schools. The government training college for teachers had 
57 students, of whom 26 were women students. The whole 
teaching staff of 2,500 teachers (excluding those in unaided 
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schools) included slightly more than half women teachers 
in primary schools and slightly less than half in secondary 
and vocational schools. One of the four teachers at the 
training college was a woman. Between 1950 and 1954, 
primary school pupils increased 22 per cent; the increase 
in secondary and vocational schools was about 70 per cent. 


(See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Enrolment in primary and 
nursery schools has steadily increased, having more mem 
doubled between 1930 and 1954. The average number o 
pupils in the 1930-34 period was 62 per 100 eid 
estimated between 5 and 14 years old. In the 1950—54 perio 
this average enrolment ratio had increased to 81. The lengt 
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of the primary 


school course is eight years, but the pupils West Indian dollars, being an average expenditure of about 


enrolled also included children below the age of 5 and above 11 B.W.I. dollars per inhabitant. Of the total amount, 


the age of 14 years. (See Table 4.) 


16 per cent came from the Education Department, the rest 
mainly from the other departments of the Government and 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 shows that the from voluntary agencies. Excluding 138,000 dollars for non- 


proportion of over-age pupils (2 years or more above normal recurrent expenditures, the remaining total is distributed 
age for each grade) varies from 12 to 36 per cent, averaging in the following proportions: primary education, 69 per 
more than 20 per cent for all grades. cent; secondary and vocational education, 18 per cent; 
P s Д teacher training, 1.2 рег cent; central administration, 2.7 
Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education per cent; other expenses, 10 per cent. (See Table 3.) 


for the fiscal year 1954/55 amounted to 5.3 million British 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Ti A Lie a 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of 
Testitation TA otal Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Nursery schools, aided 
Ta. ©. wh a hee hu 1954/55 6 M 14 722 372 
Ss < үр, 1953/54 6 14 14 813 411 
-A LA 1952/53 6 13 13 804 416 
» Е nus 1951/52 6 pina 590 294 
М : 1950/51 6 Hi NE 561 295 
Primary 
Government schools QUAM A A IES 1954/55 17 192 108 6 741 3 264 
Aidedwchoola 5^ T. UU. , BOR О 1954/55 218 2218 1171 87 795 42 487 
Total . sents ^ RENNES NUS 1954/55 295 2410 1279 94 536 :45 751 
ы y ue 1953/54 333 2 093 1124 88 186 42 695 
" б A 1952/53 321 1973 1062 83 287 40 318 
. Я 1951/52 324 11 775 1951 78 103 37 749 
” s 1950/51 318 11824 1980 77 421 37 249 
Secondary 
General 
Government schools . a VSR Шш è 1954/55 2 49 19 974 401 
Widedachóóla е 9 04 WS š 1954/55 2 33 6 641 181 
Total . so su CAU ТОИ : 1954/55 4 $2 25 1615 582 
» hi А 1953/54 4 #105 346 1654 520 
+ 7 x 1952/53 4 2106 250 1511 476 
» i 1 1951/52 4 29] 243 1364 446 
» . . 1950/51 3 248 321 948 417 
Vocational 
Government schools . . . . . + fosa 1954/55 2 318 314 1 298 210 
Айын, ыт с с те БИРИ 15055 1 37 37 49 49 
Total. , . IA S lees 1954/55 3 325 321 1347 259 
Sine ud ыг 1953/54 3 1164 388 
н . E ML 1952/53 3 . 993 290 
" à Wan 1951/52 3 i 151 291 
» É + 1950/51 3 E ini 196 296 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Govi infi 
тыш, жее M 1 1954/55 1 4 1 57 36 
" SS ; 1953/54 1 4 1 50 19 
Ë ; 4 1952/53 1 4 1 40 16 
E 2 Š 1951/52 1 4 1 40 16 
» i ` Ë delit 1950/51 1 4 1 40 16 


Tete, The table does not cover unaided schools. Tt is estimated that in 
/55 there were 23 unaided secondary schools with about 4,950 pupils. 


1. Including teachers of nursery schools. 
2. Including teachers of vocational schools. 
3. Not including part-time teachers. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954/55 


Age Sex Е 3 5 i s 5 = = Total 

=e M. 2186 87 8 2 881 

F. 2575 102 6 == ET = = => 2 683 

6 M. 4746 892 67 ki 5712 

F. 4623 981 139 12 5755 

1 M. 330 2821 824 107 12 1 = us 1068 

F. 2904 2707 951 150 18 — — = 6 130 

8 M. 986 2 039 2162 684 101 18 3 1 5 994 

F, 866 1881 2343 845 132 26 1 — 6 094 

9 M. 316 832 2 035 1749 617 106 20 3 5678 

F. 230 710 1789 1806 TAT 170 25 3 5 480 

10 M. 107 273 1034 1657 1435 443 122 29 5100 

F. 91 226 852 1536 1511 590 123 29 4964 

11 M. 47 82 382 886 1306 1005 301 100 4109 

F. 27 60 265 682 1248 1054 431 108 3875 

12 M. 17 27 172 581 1181 1336 959 324 4597 

F. 15 26 109 416 1060 1337 949 396 4308 

13 M. 8 22 70 249 712 1057 1165 846 4129 

F. 3 15 43 141 514 867 999 843 3425 

14+ M. 5 7 27 64 305 626 1 068 1415 3517 

F. 2 4 17 25 155 378 693 1163 2437 

M. 12 321 7 082 6 781 5984 5 669 4592 3 638 2718 48 785 

Total . SUNY ч F. 11342 6712 6514 5 613 5 385 4422 3 221 2542 45 751 

MF. 23 663 13 794 13 295 11597 11054 9014 6 859 5260 94 536 
M. 6.7 7.9 9.2 10.3 11.5 12.5 13.4 14.0 . 
Median age . F. 6.7 7.8 8.9 10.0 11.2 12.3 13.1 13.9 . 
MF. 6.7 7.9 9.0 10.1 114 12.4 13.2 14.0 . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) " 

Percentage of pupils 2 years or 

more above normal age . 12 17 22 26 36 32 26 . E 


OTT S ES S AA A A U T o gea netus uec і 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 (in British West Indian dollars) 
оО БТ ARES A E SURTHERIT.O A A — 
Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total 
Education Department Local authorities Other sources 

Total expenditure . ычу ЖЛ 5 327 695 4 065 854 120 1261721 
A. Current expenditure 5 189 718 3946103 120 1243495 

Central administration 3 139 999 139 999 — = 

Primary education р 3 562 834 3 368.555 = 194 279 

Secondary education 340 482 55 671 — 284 811 

Vocational education a ее) 576 383 291 091 120 285 172 

Teacher training . . . x 64 531 64 531 — <= 

Other current expenditure . š 505 483 26 250 — 419 233 
B. Capital expenditure 137977 119751 = 18 226 
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4, TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT AND Атрер DENOMINATIONAL PRIMARY SCHOOLS (INCLUDING NURSERY SCHOOLS) 
See sO NAAA SA un afl W DAN 


Teachers Pupils Estimated y 
d School edet | chldpopulation | rime 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) Caen matic 
1930 236 1028 51 43 643 42 
CE MC Mb e с — 
1932 46 603 45 46. 
1933 233 1078 55 47811 44 d 759 ё 
1934 235 1109 55 49 544 45 
1935 236 1139 56 51077 
mm | | ot + 
1937 53 373 53.5 | 
1938 Sa "m. va 55 160 196 en 
1939 B 55 707 
1940 247 51 185 
1941 M M m. 59 736 4. 
1942 EN s 60 021 d 59.9 ү 
1943 250 е 60 254 aa a 
1944 ы 61734 
1945 255 63 046 
1946 255 Aas К 66 009 
1947 259 Bes, 69 161 s 69.0 92.0 75 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 79,000. Tlliteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 


Total area: 8,867 square miles; 22,965 square kilometres. 18.9 per cent. Ч 
Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. Official exchange rate: 1 British Honduras dollar = 0.70 U.S, 


Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 dollar. 
estimate): 25.2. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. British Honduras. Education Department, Annual training centre opened in 1954. Roughly half of the students 
report. Return to Unesco questionnaire. were girls in the primary and secondary schools; one-fifth 

in the technical school and two-thirds at the teacher 
Statistical summary, 1950-54. As of 31 December 1954, training centre. Total enrolment in 1954 was about 20 per 
there were 16,278 students enrolled in all schools, including cent higher than in 1950. (See Table 1.) 


one technical school opened in 1952 and one teacher 
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Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 gives data on government 
and aided primary schools from 1930 till 1947, and all 
primary schools since 1948. The increase in enrolment 
between 1930 and 1947 was 34 per cent, and between 1948 
and 1954 about 19 per cent. There are now about 75 pupils 
enrolled for every 100 children estimated to be 5-14 years 
old. The length of the primary school course is eight years. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio remains high; it was 45 for 
the latest year reported. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2, referring to pupils 
in government and aided primary schools as of 31 December 


especially in the upper grades, where the Proportion of 
over-age pupils is over 20 per cent. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1955 amounted to 486,000 British Honduras dollars, 
averaging about 6 B.H. dollars per inhabitant. Apart from 
62,000 B.H. dollars representing assistance from the United 
Kingdom, the rest of the funds, coming from the territorial 
budget, was spent in approximate proportions as follows: 
86 per cent for primary education; 3 per cent for secondar 

education; 2 per cent for teacher training; 8 per cent for 
central administration; the remaining 1 per cent for other 


1955, shows there is a certain amount of retardation, 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


educational purposes. (See Table 3.) 


i Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | керо, sss IIT m E 
Primary 
Government maintained schools. . . . . . . , 1954/55 .. NE 
Government aided schools . . . . . . . . l 1954/55 “ " 15 066 7500 
Private schools ay Se WIN SOME rs EO PIS HALE 1954/55 A 
күү. o D lU ES IE D o UL, ТЕ 1954/55 ... ... 15066 7500 
P CHAP c TIER UR. ba au k АМ, FU AA 1953/54 vee inne 13 731 6112 
M УШ б А [уйду 1952/53 119 1355 13 152 6 520 
Cr us тусо las e e la, 1951/52 115 292 13 103 6 421 
“Wy ears Ve el A ai cte 1950/51 112 265 12 860 6402 
OS A OM A e 1954/55 “БА m © 1102 541 
PAP Mcr ЧҮС ЫЛ АРА 1953/54 за is "uh 964 483 
vr sat aP Lung SRM. ia 1952/53 5 45 Weis 916 437 
Ras AOS "ЙИ 1951/52 5 42 22 116 361 
БУА Wier uses i hey lima va 1950/51 5 40 22 672 345 
Vocational 
Technical school 
КЕК АНУ LU u | lal Д 1954/55 1 wee “aa 92 19 
E Ee Met UEM en ane rera le Ts 1953/54 1 a AR 65 19 
A cte UE t Wa code ES la palo y PE UAE TERMIN 1952/53 1 as a Al 21 
» АД, Кы E . Sa m 1951/52 2) — — = = 
CORRI SR GERIT RS Corea a NT CaN ae CUP ere БАДЫ 1950/50 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Teacher training centre 
Totals O ee y EQ Ere 7 “one 1954/55 1 EFE Lt 18 12 
NN w men i š Er SM 1953/54 
sare salt baa ts mt il acco 1952/53 ED < == — = 
” . 1951/52 
1950/51 = 


1. Including pupil teachers. 2. Opened in January 1952, 
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2, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 19551 


Fama A EUPWUE нна анын 
Pupils by grade 
El Sub- Sub- 
he SB standard standard 1 A š ш j з Hu 
2 
26 M. 1179 9 = ES = E == ка 1188 
Е. 1271 17 1 1289 
6 M. 677 181 14 — — — =! cx 872 
F. 511 241 17 1 836 
7 M. 260 459 185 24 1 — — — 929 
F. 256 382 191 27 856 
8 M. 15 266 346 135 29 2 — — 853 
F. 55 226 318 162 39 5 — — 805 
9 M. 20 94 208 246 119 17 1 — 105 
F. 13 68 189 259 130 30 — — 689 
10 M. 4 24 115 238 224 109 20 1 735 
F. 9 24 102 190 242 114 35 1 717 
11 M. 1 10 38 103 193 184 71 23 623 
F. 1 6 39 90 204 177 87 22 626 
12 M. 1 1 18 53 9 166 138 88 560 
F. 1 5 11 49 94 180 150 79 569 
13+ M. — 3 8 25 82 210 260 425 1013 
F. — — 5 30 59 166 214 388 862 
M. 2217 1047 932 824 ER без p A Е 
EXE. sia x S F. 2183 969 873 808 Ti 
= { MF. 4400 2016 1805 1632 15n 1360 976 1027 14727 
M. . 7.7 8.8 10.0 а x A . . 

i £ X . . ` F. . 7.6 8.7 9.8 10. 2 ` . 
Een { MF. . 7.7 8.7 9.9 10.9 12.1 13.0 . К 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) 

Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 


1, Enrolment as at 31 December 1955. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 (in British Honduras dollars) 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Тан Territorial budget Assistance from United Kingdom 


423 712 62 330 


Total expenditure, A MEUS 
А. Current expenditure у... . es js 35 787 n; ix 
Central administration. 2... s. + ess 364 962 
Primary education . AS see 11439 
Secondary education . . . . . à S 
Vocational education . . . 6 622 
Teacher training . . 4 902 vm 


Other education . | а 5 + ls 8 de 


B. Capital expenditure 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Pupils Average peered Primary 
Year Schools enrolment a enrolment 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 

1930 75 See ... ЕЕН 

1931 78 wale ass 

1932 15 ves cen 8 038 8.0 13 62 

1933 75 mae 8152 

1934 76 155 zv» 8151 

1935 8 REA 

1936 

1937 TE 8.9 14 66 

1938 б wee see 

1939 ... `... ... 9773 

1940 19 ... 9985 

1941 79 des 9912 

1942 79 195 10 032 10.1 14 70 

1943 78 202 . 10151 

1944 78 ... ... 10 202 

1945 79 204 67 10 393 

1946 78 204 68 10 306 10.4 15 69 

1947 78 4. E 10 426 

1948 110 245 64 12 644 

1949 11 254 66 13 195 149 19 90 

1950 112 265 ... 12 860 

1951 115 292 ... 13103 

1952 119 vee “з 13 152 13.6 18 75 

1953 ... ee ... 13731 

1954 ... see vts 15 066 
1, From 1930 to 1947 data refer to government and aided schools only. 
(and dependencies) 
Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 1,557,000. Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1943 census): 
Total area: 4,706 square miles; 12,188 square kilometres. 27.6 per cent. 
Population density: 331 per square mile; 128 per square kilometre. National income (1952 estimate): 90.6 million Jamaican pounds. 
Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 Official exchange rate: 1 J amaican pound — 2.80 U.S. dollars. 

estimate): 21.9. 
EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 

Sources. Education Department, Annual reports. Return to population. There were more girls than boys enrolled in 
Unesco questionnaire. primary and general secondary schools, as well as in the 

i 1 teacher training colleges. In vocational schools girls made 
Statistical summary, 1950-53. In 1953, total enrolment in up 37 per cent of the enrolment, and at the University 


all schools was 228,900, being about 15 per cent of the total College only 30 per cent. The teaching staff of all the 
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schools, excluding the University College, numbered 4,656 
f whom 77 per cent were women. Between 1950 and 1953, 
ee was a modest increase in primary school enrolment, 
put a relatively large increase (28 per cent) in secondary, 
vocational and teacher training schools. The enrolment at 
the University College more than doubled during the same 


period. (See Table 1.) 


imary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows increase of prim 
Pil arolnent between 1930 and 1953 amante E 
per cent. This brings the enrolment ratio from 56 up to 65, 
when related to the estimated child population 5-14 years 
old. The data shown in this table relate only to government 
maintained and aided schools. It is not known to what 
extent the enrolment in unaided schools may bring this 
ratio still higher. In any case, with eight years of primary 
schooling and all school-age children enrolled, it would be 
possible to have the enrolment ratio reach about 80 even- 


tually. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 shows that, among 
the children enrolled in primary school grades, the pro- 
portion of those 2 years or more above normal age for each 
grade is as much as 20 per cent in some grades. Since the 
reported data do not include any children older than 14 
years, it may be assumed that they have either dropped 
out of school or gained admittance to secondary or voca- 
tional schools. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953, from all sources, amounted to 2.5 million pounds 
sterling, averaging about £1.7 per inhabitant. Excluding 
capital expenditure, the distribution of the total amount 
by object of expenditure was approximately as follows: 
46 per cent for primary education; 16 per cent for secondary, 
vocational and teacher education; 18 per cent for higher 
education; 5 per cent for central administration; 15 per 
cent for other current expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Students enrolled 
instituti h 
on and type of institution School year m Ese Tn? us VE 
Primary 
Government maintained elementary schools . . . . + 1953 323 1970 1578 115 845 59 643 
Government aided elementary schools 1953 390 2263 1765 102 668 52 812 
Total . "CM у. 1953 713 4233 3343 218513 112455 
wo . . ` E . E . 3 1952 710 4321 3420 213 657 109 884 
б а Lone (M ИШИҢ 1951 T6 |94222 3341 210946 107628 
PE, vo. QUU. т ¿wa MEM 1950 702 4212 3359 | 210583 108172 
Secondary 
General 
Government aided secondary schools . . . . s + s 1953 2 ) 2423 2951 7914 4670 
се maintained continuation school . . . = А es = 1423 1951 7914 4670 
s o^ o c « o ee 1952 28 2415 2947 6579 3468 
» : 3 1951 28 2364 2200 6191 3341 
" D. 1950 21 2345 2197 5 838 3187 
Vocational 
Technicalschool . Q sse $ О DE 1953 1 I “ } 1855 686 
ША ыа centres ‚+ ¡ono МЕМ ы B rs ee lus E 
5 : 5; 1931 ° as S: 1818 618 
” . ү 9 x 1767 620 
Teacher training 
> 209 209 
aber training colleges for women . . . + «+ + D A es i 108 5 
` traini s; MER А 
hc 0 00 UNE murio 
т : e 1952 4 e 254 200 
” HII . TOR 3 е 296 196 
Higher 
Universit 7, 5 301 90 
Total y College of the West Indies EN 1953 Я = n 29 
» wen oc S 1952 д A 204 53 
» i © io 1 3 143 37 


1. Including special education. 2. Including t 


eachers of the vocational and teacher training schools. 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 19541 


Pupils by grade 
T: 
Age Sex ^ ^ = F z $ 7 = ‘otal 

—6 M. 1229 321 4 1554 

F. 1319 360 2 =% = асай а> tei 1681 

6 M. 389 706 215 4 1314 

F. 470 770 234 6 1480 

7 M. 10 648 446 577 158 3 pee E т 11 832 

Е. 10 810 524 644 152 3 7 бз > 12 133 

8 M. 6852 6941 318 211 63 2 mr E 14387 

F. 6 943 7083 307 216 69 = = S- 14 678 

9 M. 2056 6 027 5414 181 60 33 = g= 13771 

F. 2 048 6376 5647 196 100 45 E = 14412 

10 M. 114 2137 5844 4875 140 48 38 =e 13 856 

F. 704 2234 6039 5444 208 87 56 = 14 772 

11 M. 398 745 1840 5493 4642 157 73 40 13 388 

F. 418 764 1999 5793 4853 172 86 48 14133 

12 M. 254 363 657 1855 5000 4029 168 29 12355 

F. 312 415 754 1876 5253 4308 161 12 13151 

13 M. 134 214 296 597 1488 4057 3211 79 10 076 

F. 128 210 316 630 1671 4337 3582 139 11013 

14 M. 76 110 169 201 420 1254 3398 2814 8442 

F. 86 93 132 194 417 1244 3 521 3300 8987 

M. 22810 18 010 15 334 13575 11 816 9 580 6 888 2962 100 975 

"Total: vot egg pha n: F. 23 238 18 829 16 074 14 567 12 574 10 193 7 406 3559 106 440 

MF. 46 048 36 839 31 408 28142 24390 19 773 14 294 6521 207 415 
E M. 7.9 9.1 10.2 11,2 12.2 13.1 14.0 14.5 . 
Median age. . . , . F. 7.9 9.1 10.2 11.2 12.2 13.1 13.9 14.5 . 
MF. 7.9 9.1 10.2 11.2 12.2 13.1 14.0 14.5 . 
Normal age for grade Blt (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) . 

Percentage of pupils 2 years or 

more above normal age. . 16 20 20 19 16 13 . . . 


1. Data refer to all pupils present on 31 December 1954, 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in Jamaican pounds) 


Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total " 
Education Department Other departments КАК эы ЖЫЯ; Local authorities 
Total expenditure . |. 2 452 732 2.009 856 76 617 308 858 57 405 
A. Current Кре, ION 2.239 789 1991 655 405 
Central administration, | 117 451 77904 E ted 39 541 E EI 
Primary education | | 1025 404 1015 061 C 10 343 — 
Secondary education . A 171 965 171 965 — — == 
Vocational education ay Q 148 193 124 607 15 028 — 8 558 
Teacher training... 33 792 33 792 — — =, 
her education. ; | 412 755 412 755 = == — 
Other current expenditure . 330 229 155 571 61 589 64 222 48 847 
B. Capital expenditure . , 212 947 18201 an 194 746 = 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT MAINTAINED AND AIDED E S 
ILEMENTARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers z 
Year Schools Mee гусаро child popula ecd 
Total Per cent female Total vpn um E д 
P. 5-14 14) eiim 
er teacher | (thousands) | С ent) ) Tas 

1950 a ais A 134 012 д, 134 238 56 
1885 . 150 557 oe 
1937 ee 152 330 A 
1938 664 i 163 132 imn ri Jud m 
1942 668 163 222 
Н “1 163 556 ne 166 

i 171455 de 4 ii 
1945 176 909 x 
1946 e 185 683 БЕ 
1947 {% ө 1% 16 A 188 316 59 
1949 695 79 199 832 “49 
1950 702 79 210 583 50 
E zs q e [cas 

213 657 

1953 713 79 218 513 52 hi Ë 


1. Includes data for special education. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


(Antigua, Montserrat, St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, Virgin Islands) 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 128,000. 

ин агеа: 422 square miles; 1,094 square kilometres. 

pation density: 303 per square mile; 117 per square kilometre. 
ercentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 23.5. 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 


19.2 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 British West Indian dollar — 0.58 U.S. 


dollar (approx.). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


re Annual reports of the different Education Depart- 


ш summary, 1950—53. In 1953, some 28,000 pupils 
n а enrolled in all schools, representing over 23 per cent 
e e total population of the Leeward Islands. Girls and 
те enrolled in equal numbers in the primary schools, 
The oe were more girls than boys in the secondary schools. 
aa eaching staff, including in some cases substantial 

ers of pupil teachers, are composed of two-thirds 


women and one-third men. The average pupil-teacher ratio 
in primary schools was 41. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. For the islands as a whole, there 
has been a 40-50 per cent increase in total primary school 
enrolment between 1938 and 1953. The increase is clearly 
shown in the case of Antigua, St. Kitts and Virgin Islands, 
but the enrolment figures for Montserrat may reflect only 
differences in statistical coverage from year to year. Related 
to the estimated child population, the enrolment ratio has 
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increased from about 79 in 1938 to 
years. (See Table 2.) 


over 90 in the latest 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January), for the whole of the 
islands, amounted to nearly 1 million British West Indian 
dollars, averaging over 8 B.W.I. dollars per inhabitant. 


Excluding capital expenditure, the Proportion spent on 
primary education was about 75 per cent; secondary and 
vocational education, 16 per cent; teacher training (in- 
cluding amounts from special development fun. ), 3 per 
cent; central administration, 4 per cent; other current 
expenses, 2 per cent. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
" ЕРЕ School Number of 
Level of education and type of institution year institutions Total Tekuk Total Rds 
Primary 
Antigua: Government maintained and private schools .„ 1953 36 261 184 10 574 5304 
Montserrat: Government maintained and aided schools. . , 1953 15 94 55 3 296 1665 
St. Kitts-Novis-Anguilla: Government maintained and aided schools 1953 33 253 166 10 780 5 399 
Virgin Islands: Government maintained, aided and other schools . 1953 15 37 28 1819 910 
Total; | $* oat РЕ МЕ ЛУЫ: D MET 1953 99 645 433 26 469 13 278 
ж? < 5» 3 T6 Ж ES o R 1951 91 1694 1453 25 361 12710 
YO, a ls TAE 57 des 1950 87 1667 1436 24 719 12 457 
Secondary 
Antigua: Government aided schools . . , qw c ae 1953 6 56 44 1248 158 
Montserrat: Government maintained school И Ru at 1953 1 11 7 144 70 
St.Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla: Government maintained and private schools . 1953 5 217 210 2180 2101 
Virgin Islands: Government maintained Nod. 2 o 1953 1 5 2 119 85 
Total 44 TY 452 69 С 1953 13 289 263 21 691 21014 
A ж» A a ENDS ч. 1951 п 87 55 1923 1137 
1950 11 84 63 1735 988 
1. Including pupil teachers, numbering about 100 in St. Kitts and 30 in 2. Data apparently incomplete. 
Virgin Islands. 
2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Enrolment in primary schools Estimated E 
Year — cuoi | chid'popuiation | Primary, 
Antigua Montserrat’ кемур ш, Virgin Talande Total (зау o = (ris тва оа) ratio 
1938 6 124 2 853 7867 1268 18112 18.1 23.0 79 
1941 B 3 246 o . 
1942 s 3103 8526 
1943 ... 3091 8544 
1944 . 3110 8786 ... 
1945 ... 3243 9100 ses ... 
1946 6 735 3 244 9 491 1 283 20 753 
1947 7 859 3 238 9 354 1 390 21 841 22.1 25.6 86 
1948 7898 3 287 9 821 1370 22 376 
1949 8500 3291 10 203 1414 23 408 
1950 9 508 3 246 10 440 1 525 24 719 
1951 9 756 3 237 10 700 1 668 25 361 
1952 10 123 3172 10 798 1714 25 807 25.5 27.5 93 
1953 10 574 2892 10 780 1819 26 065 
1954 10 953 3216 11554 DP ... 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in British West Indian dollars) 


TER di T Е 
Object of expenditure ‘otal Antigua Montserrat St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla Virgin Islands 
Total expenditure. >. > -~ 984 727 316 897 120422 VERE "un 
А. Current expenditure | . s 956 425 316 897 120 422 
Central administration. . 40 264 9276 5194 411 441 107 665 
Primary education . . 719 919 248 535 87 347 15 506 10 288 
Secondary education . . 145 538 142 920 22 390 314 977 69 060 
Vocational education . . 3 728 2 880 62 306 17 922 
Teacher training... + 226 656 26 626 25 491 848 Ss 
Other current expenditure . 20 320 36 660 e р 3 634 
w 56 761 
В. Capital expenditure s, z 28 302 ç 
ч Б 28 302 
1. Including 6,137 dollars for post-secondary education. 4. 1 i 
2, Including the following amounts from special development funds: 5, SR $1,191 for overseas and regional scholarships. 
Antigua, $4,226; Montserrat, $4,091; St. Kitts, $2,069. 2 - Including $3,131 for library and film services. 
ina оа Байа; füsalture sad ek E AAAA 6. Total grant for erection of new schools during 1952 and 1953 was 
‚100. 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 721,000. i i i 
> : . Illitera te in population 15 : 
a) area: 1,980 square miles; 5,128 square kilometres, 26.2 per cent. tae n e ИЕ 7 
рано density: 364 per square mile; 141 per square kilometre. Official exchange rate: 1 British West Indian dollar = 0.58 U.S. 
ercentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 dollar (approx.). 


estimate): 25.0, 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


wee Trinidad and Tobago. Education Department, Compared with 1950, there was an over-all increase of 20 
nual reports. Return to Unesco questionnaire. per cent in enrolment. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows the enrolment 
trend in all government and aided primary and intermediate 
schools since 1930. Total enrolment has more than doubled 
during this period. Even with the increasing child popu- 
lation, the average enrolment ratio has increased from 71 
for the 1930-34 period to 80 for the 1950-54 period. Part 
of this increase is due to the higher percentage of girls’ 
enrolment (49 per cent in 1954, as compared with 46 per 
cent in 1943, and possibly still lower percentages in earlier 
ars). It may be noted that the proportion of women 


е summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were over 
ман 0 pupils enrolled in government maintained, aided 
HA registered schools, at all levels. This represents about 
тара cont of the total population. Most of these pupils 
че in the primary schools, covering 11 years of schooling 
ahaa including at least 20,000 pupils in classes of 
a ams In post-secondary education, there were 
HT eacher training colleges with a combined enrolment 
students, and the Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 


е with 83 students. The proportion of girls enrolled ye 
about 49 per cent in primary and secondary schools, teachers has been just under 50 per cent most of the time, 
at least since 1944; and the pupil-teacher ratio has varied 


рч B per cent in the teacher training colleges. There were 
Giles students at the technical institute or the agricultural 
Pu The total staff of 4,070 full-time teachers in the ҮТ | 
teach ment and aided schools included 47 per cent women Retardation in primary grades. Table 1 gives the age-grade 
chers. The average ratio of pupils per teacher was 38. distribution of all pupils in the government and aided 
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schools, as at 31 December 1953. It shows a ipse amount 
of retardation in the primary grades, ranging from 7 per 
cent in the first grade to 23 per cent in the fourth and fifth 
grades. In the intermediate grades, except for the tenth 
grade, there seems to be no significant proportion of over- 
age pupils. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954 amounted to 8.5 million British West Indian dollars, 
averaging over 12 B.W.I. dollars per inhabitant. This 


1. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT AND ASSISTED PRIMARY AND 
INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS, 19531 


amount includes 7.5 million dollars from the budget of. 
Education Department and nearly 1 million dollars from 
other sources (for subventions and capital expenditure), Of 
the total current expenditure from the education budget — 
alone, 73 per cent was for primary education, 14 рег cent 
for secondary and vocational education, 4 per cent for 
teacher training, 4 per cent for central administration, Eo 
the rest for adult education and other expenses, includi 
a substantial amount for the school feeding programme, 
(See Table 4.) 


| 

кты лн EN A ESA Я 
Pupils by grade 

Sex i 


Age Total ) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 1 8 9 10 11 | 
5 M. 7153 395 17 14 — — 7519 | 
F. 7010 44 п 3 — — 7 498 
6 M. 6020 2290 242 55 4 1 8 612 
F. 5523 2668 281 43 8 8 523 
7 M. 2696 4328 1244 327 82 15 1 E a 8 694 
F. 2398 4452 1354 425 12 19 DOE ME E 8 761 
8 M. 915 3580 2401 1216 430 121 21 240 j— uu 8 686 
F. 773 3087 2507 1405 501 145 237 1 = — сш. 8 446 | 
9 M. 279 1598 2385 1942 1211 537 144 25 Б Җ ТЕСЕ 8 126 
F. 177 1366 2271 2089 1343 520 170 19 CCP RENS 7 959 
10 M. 71 553 1293 1835 1725 1123 534 112 du — — 7256 
F. 60 440 1071 1748 1844 1113 571 96 14 з — 6 960. 
n M. 26 139 516 1084 1500 1427 1017 304 55 — 1 6 069. 
F. 86 348 857 1399 1453 968 247 83 5 2 5 450 | 
12 M. ll 35 199 573 1097 1356 1395 543 172 8 3 5 392 | 
F. 4 17 102 2360 821 1376 1220 510 200 8 5 4 623 
13 M. 3 12 50 201 536 9% 1248 789 354 18 3 4140 
F. — 3 22 101 290 714 1076 18 402 35 3 3404 
14 M. 3 3 10 61 16 406 82 840 55 — 62 10 2971 
F. kur 2. 14 63 210 551 590 501 46 12 1 990 
15+ M. 3 2 п 10 13 12 18 40 93 8 18 408 
Е. = patina ‚ш 1 2 M 32 132 157 17 510 
M. 1718012935 8368 7318 6760 5924 5207 2656 1274 176 135 67 933 
jS. s kos UU Papaya EET Was F. 15948 12593 7969 7045 6382 5552 4598 2253 1336 254 194 64 124 
MF. 33128 25528 16 337 14 363 13 142 11476 9 805 4909 2610 430 329 | 132057 
ч M. 625049491 10 LOBo 126. 134 141 150 163 . 
Median age. . » F. 61.472,89 98.1107. 112. 195 133 139 154 16.9 . 
MF. 62 78 90 99 108 117 126 134 140 153 167 . 
Normal age for grade... © © ( (0 a9) a (12) (13) (4) (Q5 (в) 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age. . foy 16.22 — 23h29 0 099) 1n 7) хау б 


1. Enrolment ав at 31 December 1953. 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Total Female T Female 
Primary? 
Government maintained schools . = . . + + . 1954 67 811 410 227 589 213 469 
Government aided schools). а ЫР [= à 1954 309 2971 1374 2110 405 253 841 
Registered private већоојв . + + + t a . 1954 119 Ee A 6 628 3162 
Total's 2 . Н s 1954 495 313 782 341 784 144 622 70472 
Ш> i euet м . . 11952/53 519 343532 341 677 142 378 70 052 
da E . . 1951/52 478 312 950 34] 382 135 022 61 050 
d „ Lots MO . 1950/51 481 342535 341150 121844 58813 
Secondary 
General 
Government maintained schools . n + > € RAMIS 1954 2 3l 3 6577 41 
Government aided schools . . код . * Y= das 1954 12 241 108 *6 122 °2 881 
Registered private schools x . + + «© + 0. «© . 1954 19 283 s 4 688 2410 
Total . . s. o. v] Ss ЮМ e 1954 33 47272 ini 11387 5332 
# Е А 1953 30 41971 17126 11284 5 280 
^ m 4 48 47276 47125 10 250 4626 
$ : gr 1950 “45 47991 4779 8 360 3659 
Vocational 
Government maintained technical institute 
Total . s & жу AS 1954 1 ... ... 60 — 
(ii . 1953 1 we m 81 — 
» В en . S VIL 1952 1 б hie 16 — 
” . . 1951 1 ‘ ... “эл ә, 
” ON c Br cu 1950 1 : As 80 — 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Government maintained training college . . . s «© + 1954 1 8 3 137 4 
Government aided training colleges a Ж HM 1954 2 8 4 84 54 
Tel. .. -. нас П 1954 3 16 7 221 95 
“ДЕ IRE es 51952/53 3 16 7 218 100 
” h ah is 1951/52 3 19 9 213 98 
” -ARGI 1950/51 3 18 9 207 107 
Technical 
Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture 
W... o PEE о 0 1954/55 1 Na 
” Paika MEE DR 1953/54 1 = 
” š 1952/53 1 
» L 1951/52 1 
. 1950/51 1 


Note. ‘Primary’ covers 11 years of schooling. 


1. Including intermediate schools and special schools. 

2, There were, in 1954, in government maintained and aided primary 
and intermediate schools, 20,917 (Е. 9,938) pupils enrolled in 
Standards 5-8, covering the 7th to 11th year of school; of these 
pupils, 495 (F. 295) were in intermediate schools. 

'ull-time teachers only, not including pupil teachers, needlework 


teachers and supplementary teachers (139, of whom 79 were women, 


Not indi chers of registered private schools. 

H i ing teachers of registered priva! А 

ч School күс bum ning 1 Беш 1952 and ending 31 December 

3. 

6. There were, in 1954, in government maintained and aided secondary 

schools, 172 (F. 107) pupils in the two preparatory secondary classes, 
aratory Í and Preparatory II. И 
1. Including teachers of the technical institute. 
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3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT AND AIDED PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS! 


Year Schools enrolment улау Кыс 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1930 287 1769 e. 64 167 36 
1931 290 1853 66 111 36 
1932 290 1813 ala 68 211 38 68.6 97 71 
1933 290 1931 “5% 71189 37 
1934 290 1910 ... 73309 38 
1935 292 1859 si 10 948 38 
1936 292 1902 =n 72119 38 
1937 293 1888 aga 72 716 39 13.5 104 71 
1938 293 1854 ... 74 833 40 
1939 295 ... ... 76 952 ... 
1940 296 2070 А 79 194 . 38 
1941 Sale are 4 үз ase 
1942 See ВОЯ os 2225 wes 82.5 119 69 
1943 291 es. ‚Ж 82 137 ... 
1944 291 2178 47 86 306 40 
1945 292 2 488 49 91 426 37 
1946 294 2 482 50 94 343 38 
1947 295 2 764 48 99 525 36 100.0 135 74 
1948 300 2918 49 103 668 36 
1949 303 3 063 49 110 796 36 
1950 301 3012 48 114 497 38 
1951 320 3167 48 124 421 39 
19528 25 ... ee bee ... 127.2 159 80 
19533 365 3704 49 132 057 36 
1954 376 3921 48 137994 35 
sd I O 
1, Includes data for special education but excludes registered private 3. Regulations amended to provide for the school year to commence 
schools, of which there were in 1954 119 schools with 6,628 pupils 1 January and end 31 December. School year 1952/53 beginning 
enrolled. 1 September 1952 and ending 31 December 1953. 


2, Includes pupil teachers and part-time teachers. 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in British West Indian dollars)! 


Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total Colonial revenue 
Development funds 
Education Department Other sources 
Total expenditare. . . . т. . 8536 904 7561192 598 938 316 774 
А. Current expenditure 7... , ,, 8 117 868 7 554 690 563 178 376 174 
Central a tration ITA GE O A 329 268 329 268 = E 
Primary education SECUS a гукам 5 550 709 5 550 709 — = 
Secondary education . . | l | | 877 922 877 922 — ES 
Vocational O A 145 366 145 366 = = 
Teacher training . BEN: МИНУС tiis 332 149 332 149 — =ч 
Mdulpenueabn- Еа yh, sS 28 128 28 128 — = 
ОҢУ ОНОН Lis Бы. уе (o Элде лө al ШҮ. 563 178 — 563 178 = 
Other current expenditure. | | |: > 1291148 1291 148 — = 
В. Capital expendituro , , , 419 036 6502 35 160 316114 


1. Including $166,159 for school feeding programme. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 313,000. 

Total area: 826 square miles; 2,139 square kilometres, 

Population density : 379 per square mile; 146 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1946 
census): 27.1. 


WINDWARD ISLANDS 


(Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia, St. Vincent) 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
34.3 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 1 British West Indian dollar = 0.58 U.S. 
dollar (approx.). 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Windward Islands. Annual reports of the different 
Education Departments. Return to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In 1953 there was a total 
enrolment of some 60,000 pupils in primary schools and 
3,000 pupils in secondary schools, This means that about 
21 per cent of the total population was enrolled in schools. 
Compared with 1950, there was an increase of 8 per cent 
in primary school enrolment, and 28 per cent in secondary 
school enrolment. However, the number of teachers in 
primary schools does not seem to have increased corre- 
spondingly, hence the average ratio of pupils per teacher 
rose from 38 to 42. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 1 shows that primary 
school enrolment has been on the increase for the Colony 
as a whole and for each of the islands, as far as figures are 
available since 1941. At least since 1947, the increase in 
enrolment has kept pace with the growth of the child 
population, so that the enrolment ratio has remained un- 
changed. The primary school course lasts 8 years or longer, 


so that full enrolment of school-age children could even- 
tually bring the ratio up to 80 or more. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 4 shows the distribution 
of primary school pupils by age and grade in 1953, for the 
islands as a whole. It may be seen that at least one-fourth 
of all pupils were over-age for their grades, the proportion 
varying from 23 per cent in the first grade to 30 per cent 
in the fourth grade. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for 1953 amounted to at least 1.5 million British West Indian 
dollars, including all government expenditure and some 
contributions from the voluntary agencies and from local 
funds. This comes to an average of over 5 B.W.I. dollars 
per inhabitant. The bulk of this expenditure went for 
primary education, though a substantial proportion was 
also spent on post-primary education. At least in the case 
of St. Vincent, this amounted to about 18 per cent. (See 
Table 3.) 


1. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT MAINTAINED AND AIDED Primary SCHOOLS 


an —————t 
^ Enrolment in primary schools Е Average cl popa en Primary, 
7. 5-14 n 
Dominica Grenada St. Lucia St. Vincent Total (thousands) (ешш) ratio 
1941 " 10 809 2. 
1942 1534 ES 158 LY : м 
1943 1645 11135 А 
1944 7 838 17 364 Y 
Tae 9 645 17 922 ТЯ 
8 613 17 888 ms 
1947 9 307 18 835 13 321 52 460 53.1 11.5 74 
1948 9318 18 385 13 619 53 115 
1949 9 669 18 485 13118 53 791 
1950 9911 18 526 13 591 ss 323 
1951 10 201 18 114 14 390 
1952 10 835 18171 14 925 57 667 57.2 71.8 74 
1953 11179 18 446 15 462 59 592 
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2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Level of education and type of institution School year | > ‘itutions Wir SEXE Wem IU 
Primary 
mica Єрт intained. and aided primary schools 1953 52 166 101 11179 5617 
рави ге Er ХЕЙ jh А sie » A sy ie e 1953 52 453 ... 18496 od 
St. Lucia: Government maintained and aided primary schools! . 1953 49 ‚319 266 4 505 1504 
St.Vincent: Government maintained and aided primary schools . 1953 41 407 213 15 462 7534 
Total! A E al 1953 194 1 405 ... 59642 v 
1 ЖИ eT alle, RR Ee 1952 192 1] 485 E 57 981 ps 
Pa o AE АЙКЕ ЧЧ 1951 #190 |з*1390 *830 55 570 136 
oon Que tel A : 1950 *190 21.470 dies 55 323 ad 
Secondary 
General 
Dominica: Government maintained and aided secondary schools . 1953 4 43 27 768 427 
Grenada: Secondary schools e am T's RP u ws 1953 6 54 ome 1281 E 
St. Lucia: Government aided secondary schools Alar ka 1953 2 23 11 629 323 
St. Vincent: Government maintained and aided secondary schools, 1953 3 25 12 503 253 

Total рет “| ^рш) ЭИ И Sales A Tae RU 1953 15 145 ... 3231 D 
syn aes E d WM vp М +, E 1952 14 134 i. 2872 D 
” AAP nal WAI AQ A о ае Mr die Ule 1951 14 *130 2661 1327 
p DW Phu oe ае е, Н пеј 1950 *14 121 . 2531 fo 

Teacher training 
Dominica: Teacher training centre? 

Tel. A TER mn фу aa or 1953 — — — — — 
noe Ил рН ү. ИЭ al Mp ААК: 1952 1 ive ; 22 12 
wit ES IO „ш б (li s ы. жа 1951 1 . 2 mo 
TUNE satan ee НӨ ШЕ oux bed e (e Lycee) weeny inte ple 1950 1 ... es 16 4 

ue E .. U l 


1. In addition there are private schools in St, Lucia. In 1952 there were 
36 teachers and an enrolment of 1,200 pupils in 21 private schools, 
2, Including about 200 pupil teachers, 


3. This full-time teacher training centre was in existence only from 1949 


to December 1952. 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 (in British West Indian dollars) 


Object of expenditure 


Object of expenditure Total 
Dominica Grenada St.Lucia St. Vincent 

Total expenditure! —. 1 433 229 2313 436 3386 590 4385 123 +348 080 
A. Current tao res ie 1395 537 287 194 386 590 385 123 336 630 

Central administration . mse 19 438 bid 15 728 15 633 

Primary education weis 1063 002 203 104 357 715 273 846 228 337 

Secondary education . , e 46 703 Wes 20 300 49 459 

Vocational education . . 1084 — — 206 878 

Teacher training . : 2022 — — — 2022 

Higher education . k 22275 1732 — *12 953 7590 

Other current expenditure . 139 893 116217 28 875 62 090 *32 711 
B. Capital expenditure 26 242 t 11450 


l. From colonial revenue and special development funds only. In 
addition, there were expenditures by voluntary agencies and local 
authorities as shown below. 

2, SEG $19,400 from voluntary agencies and $363 from local 

s 


3. Excluding expenditures for central administration, secondary 


education, and capital expenditure; also excluding $8,605 contributed 
by voluntary agencies for primary education. 
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. Including 
- Scholarships, overseas and f 
. Including $2,856 for scholarships and $17,119 for maintenance o| 


. Excluding $43,273 from voluntary agencies for primary and secondary 


education and $1,073 from local funds for secondary education. 


a ig $1,409 from voluntary agencies for maintenance of school 
s. 


ing overseas scholarships, 
ional. 


school buildings. 
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4, AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN GOVERNMENT AND ASSISTED PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 19531 


——_— ee 


7 Pupils by grade 
E Total 
se 1 2 3 n 3 6 7 m i 
—6 M. 2453 256 31 2 746 
Е. 2510 267 27 2 804 
6 M 1784 1378 281 18 = r= m т“ 3461 
F. 1687 1338 343 25, 13 1 = = 3407 
1 M. 941 1189 819 240 32 3 вА — 3 230 
F. 907 1160 911 285 35 6 1 =, 3305 
8 M. 587 728 1031 836 280 27 4 1 3494 
F. 590 663 1031 826 258 4 5 = 3417 
9 M. 317 351 649 765 942 167 26 5 3222 
F. 363 406 570 841 698 222 30 8 3138 
10 M. 258 307 406 552 598 723 115 18 2977 
F. 284 304 392 538 758 637 137 28 3078 
11 M. 149 256 296 392 464 635 582 101 2875 
F. 129 237 363 356 457 715 535 156 2948 
12 M. 15 106 222 315 404 393 538 515 2568 
F. 90 112 254 307 346 409 580 548 2646 
13 M. 49 62 102 231 278 345 390 788 2245 
F. 56 60 128 229 268 366 440 875 2422 
14 M. 35 45 60 129 186 220 300 778 1753 
F. 25 35 50 по 160 198 277 700 1555 
15+ M. 4 7 8 41 79 167 250 793 1349 
F. 3 7 20 40 99 114 117 589 989 
M. 6 658 4685 3911 3519 3263 2680 2205 2999 29 920 
МИ yanay eal eth Е. 6 644 4 589 4 089 3551 3092 2712 2122 2904 29 109 
MF. 13302 9274 8 000 7 076 6 355 5392 4327 5 903 59 629 
M. 6.5 7.6 8.8 9.9 10.6 11.7 12.7 14.1 б 
Median age . . . . . F. 6.5 7.6 8.7 9.8 10.7 1.6 12.6 13.8 . 
MF. 6.5 7.6 8.8 9.8 10.7 11.6 12.7 13.9 . 
Normal age for grade mus. (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) 01) (12) . . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above aerial age. . 23 25 29 30 29 26 22 $ ñ 


1. Enrolment as at 31 December 1953. 
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FALKLAND ISLANDS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,000. 

Total area: 4,618 square miles; 11,961 square kilometres. 

Population density: 0.4 per square mile; 0.2 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1953 
census): 15.9. 


HISTORICAL 


There is a long history of government participation in 
education in the Colony, commencing with subsidies to a 
private teacher as early as 1856 and gradually developing 
to the present stage when education is completely controlled 
and financed by the Government. Early Governors and 
public-spirited officials were concerned with the problem, 
and facilities were provided both in the Camp (the country- 
side outside the capital) and in Stanley, the capital; a 
completely satisfactory solution for the children inthe Camp 
has not yet been found. Compulsory education was intro- 
duced in the capital in 1895 and the Education Ordinance 
of 1909 extended the age and geographical limits for com- 
pulsion to its present status. The 1947 Education Ordinance 
made all compulsory education free, though a fee of two 
shillings and sixpence a week was paid by pupils of 14-plus 
in the continuation class from April 1950 to August 1955; 
this money was refunded if the pupils obtained an average 
mark of 60 per cent or over in the annual examinations. 
The 1947 Ordinance also brought all schools under the direct 
control of the Government. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The school system aims to provide education for all children 
of compulsory school age, with two years voluntary ex- 
tension beyond that level. It has achieved this aim for all 
except a few of the children in isolated parts of the Camp. 

The system is based on the English education system. 
A superintendent of education is responsible for education 
standards throughout the Colony; he is also headmaster of 
the senior school and responsible for the infants’ school in 
Stanley. 

Education is compulsory for all children in the capital 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years, Those resident in the 
Camp are required to attend if there is a settlement school 
within one mile of their homes. If the school is more than 
one mile but less than two miles from home, the compulsory 
age is from 7 to 14, Parents are encouraged to send their 
children to school at the beginning of the term in which they 
reach the age of 5, and pupils are required to stay until the 
end of the term in which they reach 14. They may, if they 
choose, stay on a further two years for more advanced work. 
In the Camp some children continue to attend classes long 
after they have reached the statutory leaving age. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Revised by the Education Department, Stanley, in November 
1956. З 


ORGANIZATION 


In Stanley there is one infants’ school attended by children 
between the ages of 5 and 7 years. At 7 they move to the 
all-range school where they remain until they are at least 
14. This all-range school teaches up to the level of the 
English general certificate in some subjects, although no 
external examinations are taken. In the Camp, there are 
nine small settlement schools and 10 travelling teachers 
visit periodically the houses on their ‘beats’. In December 
1955, there were in the Colony 330 children of school age; 152 
attended school in Stanley, 174 were receiving education in 
the Camp, and 4 received no education. 

The curriculum follows that of English schools with some 
modification to suit local needs. Accent is placed upon 
practical work and the standard of woodwork, craftwork, 
needlework and knitting is exceptionally high. A recent 
innovation was the introduction into the recognized curri- 
culum of the art of spinning, weaving and dyeing. Members 
of the local Guild of Spinners, Weavers and Dyers visit the 
school, on an entirely voluntary basis, once a week to 
instruct 10 senior girl pupils. 

Activity method is not generally employed in Stanley, 
nor is the approach too formal. Teachers are encouraged 
to use their own initiative and discretion; the result is a 
happy blending of the two methods. 

In the Camp, teaching is organized in settlement schools 
which are usually so small that teaching is individual with 
no division into classes. Many children, however, are not 
within reach of the settlement schools and these present the 
greatest problems to the superintendent. Some shepherds 
change employment frequently and even the rolls of settle- 
ment schools are never very stable. Travelling teachers are 
employed to cater for the needs of the children in the 
outlying Camp houses; each is assigned a group of four or 
more homes in each of which he spends a fortnight before 
repeating the cycle. This system is educationally and 
economically unsound, in spite of increasing co-operation 
by the parents. The frequency with which some shepherds 
move from one part of the Camp to another, combined with 
the difficulties imposed by poor communications, make the 
task of the travelling teachers extremely difficult. They have 
to use their initiative and vary their beats to meet circum- 
stances. Children living on remote islands are the most 
difficult to cater for, but by the end of 1955 there were only 
four children who were not on the beat of a travelling 
teacher. Correspondence courses are out of the question 
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because of the poor postal communications and because 
many parents are themselves unable to give the assistance 
that such courses require. Broadcast lessons have met with 
imited success. 

pe id scholarships each year are provided in England, 
under an agreement with Dorset County Council, for 
children successfully completing an examination at 13 years 
of age. A с 

In Stanley, evening classes are arranged during the winter 
months. These are open to all children of 14 years and over 
and to any adult who cares to attend. Attendance at 
evening classes is obligatory for all junior government 
servants under 18 years of age. 

The recruitment and training of teachers at home and 
abroad has not, as yet, yielded a sufficiently qualified staff, 
but attempts are being made to improve this situation by 
stepping up recruitment in England and by the work of 
a mistress employed—in addition to class teaching—to train 
local students who have completed the two years optional 
course beyond the compulsory period. The training lasts 
two years, one spent in Stanley and the other either in 
Stanley or in the Camp under supervision. 

Expatriate teachers are engaged to serve for a period of 
three years. Leave is granted at the rate of three and a half 
days for each completed month of service. Provision is made 
(for those desiring it) for teachers to join the permanent 
establishment of the Colony. The permanent posts for male 
teachers are pensionable. Government provides second class 
passages for all expatriate teachers, and for local teachers 
who have served a qualifying term for leave in the United 
Kingdom. One of the major difficulties is lack of suitable 
accommodation, but Government is taking steps to remedy 
this situation. Teachers may be appointed on secondment 
and all superannuation rights are safeguarded, the whole 
sum being paid by Government to the appropriate author- 
ities. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The present system of education is adequate in Stanley and 
in most settlements where there are full-time schools under 
competent teachers, but many of the settlement schools 
and the system of travelling teachers are not considered 
satisfactory. A solution of the problem of education in out- 
lying areas is being sought, but economic restrictions and 
other factors already described make it difficult. Boarding 
allowances for children willing to live in Stanley are of some 
assistance though many parents are reluctant to part with 
their children. Improvement in the number and quality of 
settlement schools with boarding establishments adjoining 
may offer some relief, and it is intended to develop these. 

The co-operation and generosity of the Falkland Islands 

Company, which at one time provided teachers for children 

of its employees, has made it possible to provide for children 

on the East Falkland a central boarding school. The 

boarding school, opened at Darwin in June 1956, caters for 

40 boarders aged between 7 and 14 as well as for day pupils 

from nearby houses. A much more modest establishment is 

to be built at government expense at Port Howard on the 

West Falkland. This still leaves the problem of the outlying 

islands, but in time, children from these may be persuaded 

to attend boarding schools on the main islands. 

Labour and finance are the major problems, and these 
can only be settled with time. A fine start has been made 
in Stanley with the construction of an excellent infants’ 
school, and preliminary plans are being prepared for the 
replacement of the present senior school. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FALKLAND ISLANDS. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual report. 
Stanley, Government Printing Office. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Falkland Islands. Education Department, Annual 
reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. The table overleaf gives sum- 
mary statistics for 1950-54 as published in annual reports. 
The total number of pupils seems to have decreased from 
353 in 1950 to 301 in 1954. The proportion of girls has 
varied between 45 and 48 per cent. The number of teachers 
has varied between 21 and 28, with an average ratio of 
about 15 pupils per teacher. In 1954, of the 301 pupils 
enrolled, 181 were reported at the primary level, 112 at the 
secondary level, and 8 were in a post-secondary teacher- 
training course. 


Retardation in primary grades. The latest available figures 
on the age distribution of pupils, as of 31 December 1955, 
show about one-third of all pupils as being two years or 
more above normal age for each grade. The proportion of 
over-age pupils exceeds 50 per cent in the first three years 
of primary school after the infant stage. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
including assistance from special development funds, 
amounted to 9,590 pounds sterling in 1950; £12,111 in 1951; 
£10,612 in 1952; £10,378 in 1953; and £15,176 in 1955. In 
1955, the average expenditure per inhabitant was £6.8. 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Nusiber ef Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | чины BA STN Toi =e 
Primary 
Аллаа sahesi 1954 6 124 15 181 83 
Total . $ e M Mie Ene PE FP LN dd 5 198 1 ЗЯ | 
i: j 1952 9 121 111 260 120 
A К 4 Ë ipe: 1951 8 12] 110 213 95 
s ; Bici. ° i 1950 8 124 114 219 98 
Secondary 
General 
Continuation class 
Шы 151 2 an ofelin Д 1954 а) A па 54 
ie ç y P E ud 1953 (1) à 01 4 
in { i A ; 1952 (1) 83 34 
" 1 1951 0 185 Я 
y HE CL oA nN rg de САРИН hawk ШИШ ота 1950 1) Е 1 
Teacher training. 
"Teacher training class 
es oa matt ME olga ag 1954 (1) Vee 8 
W nt dd boue Mere remitti. busi 1953 0) » 8 
E т viia d 1952 ms à in 
PNG 1 c " 1951 
1950 


1, Including teachers of secondary classes. 


ST. HELENA AND DEPENDENCIES 


(Tristan da Cunha and Ascension) 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,000. 

Total area: 119 square miles; 308 square kilometres, 

Population density: 42 per square mile; 16 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5—14 years (1946 
census): 24.8. 


HISTORICAL 


The evolution of the educational system and its structure 
resemble, in a simplified form, the English pattern. Church, 
charity and government schools were united by an Amalga- 
mation Ordinance of 1941 which also provided for compulsory 
education. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Education and Information Office, St. Helena, 


in May 1956, 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


An education officer. 


school, is advised by 


representatives of the 


schools are under the 


officer. 


» Who is also head of the secondary 
a Board of Education comprising 
Church and prominent citizens. The 
direct supervision of the education 
He is assisted by a trained teacher who combines 
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the functions of part-time assistant teacher at the selective 
secondary school with that of pupil-teacher tutor. 

Education is free and compulsory for children from 5 to 
15 years, though the education officer has power to exempt. 
All costs of education are met from government funds. 

Six primary schools provide six years of schooling leading 
to secondary schools, while three other schools provide 
schooling beyond the primary stage to the end of com- 
pulsory schooling. ө , 

'Textbooks and all essential equipment are provided by 
the education department, the choice being left largely to 
the head teachers. Suitable teachers’ periodicals, children’s 
magazines and ‘comics’ are also provided. Most of the old 
dual desks that existed have been replaced by individual 
desks and chairs made by island craftsmen from termite- 
proof hardwood. 

The extreme distance from transmitters broadcasting 
school programmes precludes the use of radio. Likewise the 
cost of hiring suitable educational films for the minimum 
three-monthly period necessary for shipment and return 
makes the use of film projectors impractical. 


ORGANIZATION 


No pre-school education is provided. 

In the primary schools, classes are mixed and there is no 
differentiation with regard to religion, race or sex. Five 
schools have between three and seven teachers in the 
primary section, while four schools have only two. The 
average number of pupils per class is 26. 

Religious instruction forms part of the daily instruction 
in all schools but provision is made for the withdrawal of 
any child should the parent object. 

No teacher training establishment exists and no college- 
trained island teacher is at present employed, although 
three island teachers are undergoing training in the United 
Kingdom. A pupil-teacher system allows normal entry at 
15 years of age, and training over a four-year period de- 
volves on the education officer, pupil-teacher tutor and head 
teachers. The staffing of schools is ill-balanced, comprising 
a small minority of experienced teachers and a large 
Majority of pupil- and young assistant-teachers. In-service 
and vacation training courses are arranged. The East 
Suffolk County Council Education Committee ‘adopted’ 


the island in 1952 in connexion with the secondment of 
trained senior staff. 

Provision is made for the medical and dental inspection 
of all children and regular examinations are made by 
doctors, dentists and nurses. Any treatment required is 
provided free of charge. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Backwardness in reading, with reading ages averaging two 
years lower than chronological age, is being tackled, and 
a greater interest in reading stimulated by the provision of 
suitable magazines and comics and by the introduction of 
a well-known graded reading system. An improvement can 
already be noted. 

The key problem is the constant drain of teachers, usually 
near or after the completion of their pupil-teacher training, 
who emigrate to Britain. The attraction of a wider environ- 
ment—even as a domestic servant—continues to tempt the 
young teacher in spite of the improvement in local salaries 
and conditions, 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 


Education is free, the salary of one of the teachers bein; 
met from a Colonial Development and Welfare Grant pel 
of the other from the Administration Fund which is partly 
financed by the Tristan da Cunha Development Company. 


ASCENSION 
Daily tuition is provided free for the few children of St. 


Helenians living there, the salary of a part-time teacher 
being met from government funds. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Sr. HELENA. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. Annual report. St. Helena. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, St. Helena. Education Department, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were altogether 
nine primary schools and one secondary school, with a total 
enrolment of 1,231 pupils, of whom 606 girls. Total number 
of teachers was 61, of whom 42 women. In addition, there 
Were training courses for pupil teachers attended by 40 
pupil teachers (of whom 30 women); and needlework and 
shorthand courses, attended by 59 students (of whom 53 
Women). Table 1 also gives available figures for the years 
1950-53, showing some decline in total enrolment between 
1950 and 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1955 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted to 14,066 
pounds sterling, of which £197 were from the voluntary 
agencies and all the rest came from the Government of the 
Territory or from the United Kingdom. Of this amount, 
74 per cent was for salaries, equipment, etc. connected with 
the operation of the schools; 12 per cent for administrative 
expenses; 4 per cent for vocational education and teacher 
training expenses; and the rest for other educational ex- 


penses. (See Table 2.) 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


MEE oF Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | stitutions TE == Sar =. 
Primary 
Infant and junior schools. SA eon ae 1954 6 } 43 33 947 4 
Albxangeschoohe a Seen dies EM 1954 3 57 
Toa cou nero AMS a AQ 1954 9 43 33 947 457 
d A И ae IN 7 1953 112 267 1178 
+ ¿r pa Condit 1952 11 60 1221 
me Š à rM р 1951 11 10 1206 
л ^ 3 ^ 1950 m 56 1256 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary echool ^. ui онш буу ee SUN E EROR Aye 1954 1 18 9 284 149 
Secondary departments of primary schools Oii une teh ды: 1954 (2) 
Ae tak voc RUE VAIO SEE aee tia Pond т чн 1954 1 18 9 284 149 
= à dts ler ies coral 1953 1 da š mE -—-——— 
М 3 Ç REO Айнаш ж. 1952 1 E e 48 к 
" : > b mime 1951 1 S © 45 
Mn : JUNTO 1950 1 d 57 y 


Note. In addition there were training courses for pupil teachers (40 en- 
rolled, F. 30, in 1954) and needlework and shorthand courses (59 enrolled, 
F. 53, in 1954). 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 
(in pounds sterling) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Totalexpenditure . . . . . , 114 066 
Central administration... , , 1655 
Primary and secondary education "ET 10 344 
Vocational education . . . | - 439 
Teacher training . =. . . . | 124 
Other expenses VEU Lo Mat асуда 1504 


1, £13,869 from territorial revenue and United Kingdom funds; £197 
from voluntary agencies. 
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1. Including secondary departments. 


2. Including teachers of secondary school. 


3. Secondary school only. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 520,000. 

Total area: 3,572 square miles; 9,251 square kilometres. 

Population density: 146 per square mile; 56 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 22.0. 


HISTORICAL 


Before the British occupation (1878), State-aided education 
was confined to Moslem schools. Those Christian schools 
which existed were supported entirely by voluntary contri- 
butions. In 1880 an inspector of schools was appointed and 
grants-in-aid were offered, and from then onwards a system 
of elementary education has been developed by gradual 
centralization of control. A law of 1905 empowered village 
authorities to fix teachers’ salaries. In 1920 and 1923 laws 
were passed for Moslems and Greek Christians respectively, 
making the appointment and payment of teachers the 
responsibility of the Governor through central Boards of 
Education. A wider law of 1929 brought all teachers under 
the control of the Central Government, and education taxes 
were merged into general revenue. The law of 1933, which 
with some recent amendments is the basic law still oper- 
ating, established the Governor as the central authority, 
retained Boards of Education with control of local rates 
and advisory powers in all other matters connected with 
elementary education. It also provided authority, which 
has not yet been invoked, for compulsion from 6 to 14 
years. An important amendment (1944) introduced full 
pension rights for all permanent elementary school teachers. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The first objective is the provision of universal elementary 
education, The present situation in regard to elementary 
education is little different from what it would he if edu- 
cation were made compulsory. No child has ever been 
denied admission because of lack of accommodation, and 
an increasing number of children take advantage of the 
facilities available. Accurate comparisons are difficult, but 
the figure of 90 per cent normally given for the proportion 
of children of school age attending elementary schools is in 
fact | а conservative one. Compulsory education might 
Possibly increase that percentage slightly but it would be 
at a great cost, not merely in the money necessary to 
organize a compulsory system but in the change of attitude 
of the people concerned. Universal education has been to 
a large extent accomplished and should be accomplished 
completely in the near future without the necessity for 
compulsion. 

ext to the achievement of universal education without 
compulsion comes the maintenance of the standard of the 


CYPRUS 


Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
39 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars, 


Revised by the Department of Education, Nicosia, in April 1956. 


elementary schools by admitting only trained teachers to 
the staff. This objective has in fact been achieved: all 
teachers, even those on the temporary staff, have completed 
a secondary school course, and been trained in a recognized 
teachers' training college. No exceptions to this rule have 
been permitted. 

The Department's third objective is that no class should 
exceed 45 pupils in the larger schools or 40 pupils in single- 
teacher schools. When this objective is finally attained the 
dw number of pupils per teacher will be approximately 

0. 

It is the Department’s policy not merely to insist on 
trained teachers in the first zt but to maintain and 
improve professional standards by in-training in summer 
schools and through the inspectorate. Every summer 
vacation about 20 summer courses are held, dealing with 
the teaching of the school subjects and with professional 
problems. These are attended by about 1,000 teachers. 

Inspection is carried out by a team of 11 inspectors, all 
of whom have been trained abroad. They are assisted by 
17 selected teachers, trained in the United Kingdom, who 
organize the special subjects. It is hoped to expand this 
service to 14 inspectors and 20 organizing teachers. 

The curriculum policy is to include all the general sub- 
jects of the elementary school curriculum, with special 
emphasis on the mother tongue. English is taught as a 
second language. Assistance is given to the teachers in the 
special subjects of physical training, art, music and nature 
study, which is closely connected with the care of the school 

ardens, and domestic science for girls. 

The Education Department has general responsibility for 
all education, and consists of a director, an assistant 
director, four education officers, one adviser on technical 
education, ten inspectors (six for Greek schools, four for 
Turkish), organizing teachers, school buildings and school 
gardens branches, and administrative and clerical staff. 
Elementary education is directly administered by the 
Department, which controls, provides and pays for the 
teachers, while the school buildings, furniture and equip- 
ment are, under the supervision of the Department, 
provided by the villages and towns from a special local 
education tax. Each religious community has separate 
schools staffed by members of its own faith, The Director 
is advised by the Boards of Education—for Greek, Turkish 
and Maronite elementary schools—and there is a committee 
of management for the Armenian elementary schools. 

Elementary education is free to all pupils. In 1954/55, 
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71 per cent of the total costs of elementary education was 
met from general revenue, 20 per cent from local taxation 
and the remainder (towards capital expenditure) from loans. 
Although school buildings are provided from local taxes the 
Central Government provides some funds for special as- 
sistance in poorer areas, in addition to a per capita grant 
to all villages and towns. 


ORGANIZATION 


No facilities are provided by the Education Department 
for children under the age of 6, but a few private infant 
schools are inspected and registered by the Department. 

The elementary school has six classes, each representing 
one year’s work. Most of the schools are ¢o-educational. 
Of the 627 towns and villages in Cyprus, almost all in 1955 
had their own school or schools. Government assistance in 
providing transport is required in very few cases. Separate 
schools are provided for Greek and Turkish children and 
for other religious groups (Maronite and Armenian). Almost 
three-quarters of the schools haye one or two teachers; one 
teacher is provided for up to 60 pupils and two for 60-120. 
The average size of the classes in 1955 in all schools was 41, 
Instruction is in the child’s own language, but English is 
introduced as a subject in the two upper classes of the 
schools having three or more teachers Greek) or two or 
more teachers (Turkish). The curriculum includes language, 
arithmetic, geography, history, music, art, physical edu- 
cation, hygiene and nature study—the last subject being 
particularly stressed as the community is mainly agri- 
cultural. The programme is developed through the exten- 
sive use of school gardens, many of which are self-supporting 
through supply of produce and seeds, etc. to local com. 
munities, 


Teaching staff. Two teacher training colleges, one for men 
and one for women, now provide two years’ post-secondary 
training for all the teachers needed for the island, and a 
number of selected trainees or teachers are sent to England 
for one year’s advanced training (eight in 1955). A minimum 
requirement in addition to teacher training is a secondary 
school leaving certificate. All teachers at present employed 
in elementary schools are so qualified. The great majority 
of teachers are now on the permanent and pensionable staff 
and normally retire at 55; in cases of staff shortages retired 
teachers may be re-employed at a flat rate of £330 р.а. 
(women £300). Salary scales, introduced July 1955 are: 


Men: Starting salary £330, rising by increments of £15 
to £420; thence by increments of £18 to £582, with a final 
stage of two increments of £18 to £618. 

Women: Starting salary £300, rising by increments of 
£12 to £372; thence by increments of £15 to £507, with a 
final stage of two increments of £15 to £537. 

Headquarters allowances (men and women) are: three., 
four- and five-teacher schools £96 a year, six-teacher schools 
and larger £180 a year. 

Teachers are liable to be posted to any school in the 
island but they may express a choice, which can usually 
be met. They are transferred at least once every five years, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The education system is complicated by the large number 
of small schools and by the need to cater for the different 
religious communities. This adds to the administrative 
costs and prevents the consolidation of schools where this 
might be financially or administratively desirable. On the 
other hand the influence of the Boards and Committees of 
Education is important in stabilizing an education system 
in a somewhat heterogencous community, 

The resources of the Department of Education do not 
permit the construction of new buildings beyond those 
necessary to meet increasing enrolments, so that many 
older schools must be retained even though they are not 
entirely satisfactory. The maximum capital investment from 
external and internal funds and from loan resources is being 
devoted to this problem but it will be many years before 
the present needs are met. 

There are high standards of training for all teachers, 
but if these are to be maintained an expansion of training 
facilities is necessary. Plans are well developed which will 
make this possible; enrolments in the men's training college 
will soon be almost double those of the early post-war years, 
and plans are being made for the construction of à new 
mixed training college on the outskirts of Nicosia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cyprus. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Report for the school year. 
Nicosia, Government Printing Office. 

Wem, W. W. Education in Cyprus. Some theories and practices in 
education in the island of Cyprus since 1878. Nicosia, Cosmos 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Cyprus. Department of Education, Statistical 
Tables for the School Year 1954/55. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires, 
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16,474 pupils, of whom 80 per cent were Greek and Maronite 
children, about 19 per cent Turkish, and 1 per cent others. 
The teaching staff of 2,659 was made up of 67 per cent men 
and 33 per cent women teachers. The proportion of girls 
enrolled was 48. per cent in primary schools and 31 per cent 
in secondary schools. One-third of the students in the 
teacher training colleges were women. Enrolment in pri- 
mary schools had increased 19 per cent between 1950 and 
1954; in secondary schools, about 46 per cent; in the 
teacher training colleges, 25 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


U.K. TERRITORIES (MEDITERRANEAN): CYPRUS 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that pri 
school enrolment was at a fairly high level between 1930 
and 1933, but was substantially reduced after 1933 owing to 
enforcement of regulations governing maximum of 
pupils by which a large number of pupils were excluded 
from the schools. Since 1940, the increase in total enrolment 
has been fairly regular, resulting in an increase of over 
50 per cent between 1940 and 1954. Related to the estimated 
child population 5—14 years old, the average enrolment ratio 
for the period 1950-54 reached 65, as compared with an 
average ratio of 58 for the period 1940-44. The average 
annual rate of increase of the enrolment ratio between these 
two periods was 0.8 per cent. The pupil-teacher ratio has 
fluctuated around 40 in the more recent years. 


Retardation in primary school. Table 2 gives the distribution 
of pupils in primary schools by age, sex and grade, as at 
l October 1954. The normal entrance age being 6 years, 
there seems to be a small proportion of children (about 
5 per cent) who are 2 years or more above normal age in 
each grade. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
for the fiscal year beginning 1 September 1954 amounted 
to just over 2 million pounds sterling, which was about £4 
per inhabitant. Of the total current expenditure, two-thirds 


was spent on primary education. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled. 
" 5 Number of 
Level of education and type of in School year | i tutions = Lae БЫ Su 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . : 1954/55 718 1756 584 74 820 35 608 
Government aided schools . 1954/55 8 52 37 911 468 
Unaided schools . . 1954/55 11 54 50 743 411 
Total . i 1954/55 1737 1862 671 76 474 36 487 
” y 1953/54 739 1782 576 72 136 34 348 
” $ 1952/53 122 1716 568 68 155 32 193 
” . 1951/52 710 1607 486 65 221 30 520 
» . % А 1950/51 706 1625 531 64003 29 587 
Secondary 
General 
Government aided schools . . . + . . + 0. 1954/55 22 295 67 7481 1983 
louder achools ря Т a ee — 1954/55 35 461 132 11511 3 994 
Total, . . 1. + ОИЕ 1954/55 51 156 199 18 992 5977 
uw +. n os. Le e у" 1953/54 57 739 200 18 353 5 327 
E E 1952/53 61 1623 140 16 634 4921 
> 7 1951/52 52 555 131 14 231 4 036 
1950/51 52 519 122 13:007 3415 
Vocational 
Rural central schools * 1954/55 2 
‘pprentices’ training centre . 1 1954/55 1 27 3 250 _ 
Reform school Вано c н 1954/55 1 ns ba 
Total.. a a e a eA . | 1954/55 1 242 = 
Miner 4 1953/54 4 257 б 
” " : 1952/53 4 195 je 
” 7 1951/52 4 214 RH 
” US 1950/51 4 
Higher 
Teacher training 
MISSIS кейе training еШ 1954/55 BH 2 
E 1953/54 194 18 
” 1952/53 188 13 
^" 1951/52 
1950/51 


1. In addition there are unaided infant schools for children from 3 to 
T years of age (18 schools in 1954/55). 


2. 


Including teachers of vocational schools, 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954: 


Pupils by grade 
Age Pe 1 2 3 4 5 6 
—6 M. 154 6 = E i = 
F. 158 5 Xx = =, > 
6 M. 6959 213 
Е. 6 445 119 1 — = £ 
7 M. 1187 5 865 177 => = = 
F. 1279 5567 116 36 — — 
8 M. 101 1399 5 008 128 1 — 
F. 122 1645 4650 649 2 — 
9 M. 27 247 1494 4220 130 3 
F. 12 316 1519 3512 151 3 
10 M. 1 52 526 1582 4088 133 
F. 7 54 454 1345 3354 117 
п M. 10 13 114 439 1321 2657 
F. 17 15 105 312 1091 2096 
12 M. 9 4 14 64 319 987 
F. 8 4 7 39 231 614 
13+ М. 1 = = 3 71 258 
F. 11 5 34 27 67 158 
M. 8459 7799 7333 6436 5930 4 038 
Total ^. iso DAE UE 4 Е. 8 059 7730 6 886 5 920 4 896 2 988 
MF, 16518 15529 14219 12 356 10 826 7 026 
T M. 6.6 7.6 8.7 9.7 10.7 11.7 . 
Medianage. . , , z F. 6.6 7.7 8.7 9.6 10.7 11.7 . 
MF. 6.6 7.6 8.7 9.7 10.7 11.7 . 
Normal age for grade А (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 


more above normal аре. . 2 5 9 7 6 6 5 
1. Enrolment as at 1 October 1954. 
3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION 1954/55 (in pounds sterling) 
Source of funds 


Object of expenditure Total Colonial development 
Education Department Local authorities and welfare account 
(scholarships) 

Mota expenditure? v Sid Copiar s йр i 2071506 1146 477 909 633 15 396 

4x Сатан esperar desde lisa Л. Тл | 1842 041 15396 
Central administration} а een d 30 903 5 зо ооз ! 14° 864 E = 
Primary education dM TAI x WI 1226 142 921 863 304 279 = 
Secondary education T Ай? м заа 486 963 105 461 381 502 š 
Vocational education ERA ге 45561 45 561 — PES 
Teacher tr: PNE pates vM S a. 37 076 37 076 — ae 
Other current expenditure. , | | males 15 396 — = 15 396 


B. Capital expenditure — . TI D LET w š 229 465 5613 223 852 а 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Year Schools comin: | child population | Primary, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | Co yeu oid) ratio 

1930 1062 1516 41 52910 35 

1931 1066 1529 39 53081 35 

1932 1026 1499 40 56 777 38 54.3 17.4 70 

1933 969 1398 37 54 565 39 

1934 855 1382 36 148 724 35 

1935 810 1338 35 47144 35 

m sm ve ЕЕ aue Ppr 

о c e A ds Jn 471 81.8 : 

1938 713 1239 32 47011 38 Z 

1939 i pe ids Ls x 

1940 696 1289 Sy 48 679 38 

1941 700 1246 31 50 560 41 

1942 695 1263 31 51724 41 51.7 89,2 58 

1943 700 1273 30 53 293 42 

1944 692 1304 30 54215 42 

1945 693 1348 29 57211 42 

1946 701 1315 29 60 006 m 

1941 104 1421 29 60 719 43 60.1 98.5 ól 

1948 *106 1568 33 61 331 39 

1949 *706 1552 31 61136 39 

1950 706 1625 33 64003 39 

1951 710 1607 30 65221 41 

1952 722 1716 33 68 155 40 69.2 106.8 65 

1953 739 1782 32 72 136 40 

1954 731 1862 36 76474 41 


1. Decrease in enrolment mainly due to enforcement of regulations governing minimum and maximum age of pupils by which a large number of 
pupils were excluded from the schools. 


GIBRALTAR 


Illiteracy rate in population 5 years old and over (1951 census): 


34.5 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 25,000. 
Total area: 2 square miles; 6 square kilometres. 
Population density: 12,500 per square mile; 4,000 per square 


kilometre, A j 4 k 
Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1951 Prepared by the Department of Education, Gibraltar, in April 
census): 14.8. 1956. 
HISTORICAL from the Government. In 1943 a committee appointed by 


the Government prepared a report which led to the estab- 


Pri ner f t in 1944 of an Education Department and the 
2 nor to the last war, education in Gibraltar was conducted NE Gf a Director of «Education: An Advisory 


in the main by th lic Church. Prim x: ; i 
schools only 0. аа A референ ueri Board of Education prepared an Education Ordinance 
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which came into operation in 1950. In 1951 the compulsory 
clauses of the Ordinance were enforced. The post-war 
history of the development of the education system. is 
concerned with the inter-relationship of governmental, 
church and service authorities. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Education Ordinance states that: “It shall be the duty 
of the parent of every child of compulsory school age 
residing in Gibraltar, to cause him to receive efficient full- 
time education which, in the Opinion of the Director, is 
suitable to his age, ability and aptitude, either by regular 
attendance at school or otherwise.” (Laws of Gibraltar 
1952—Education No. 13 of 1950, Section 11, page 111.) 

The legal provisions which have been in force since 1951 
follow the English pattern, The Director of Education is 
responsible for ensuring that each child of school age (5 to 
15) is receiving efficient full-time education, and may issue 
a school attendance order to any parent who cannot satisfy 
him in this requirement. Any parent who fails to secure the 
regular attendance of a pupil must provide satisfactory 
evidence of sickness or other ТЕК. cause. Failing 
this the Director of Education may authorize legal pro- 
ceedings against the parent. A part-time attendance officer 
was appointed in August 1952, and was replaced by a 
full-time attendance officer from July 1954, The standard 
of attendance has steadily improved and is now comparable 
to that reached in England. 

A Director of Education, selected by the Secretary of 
State, heads an advisory Board of Education made up of 
representatives of the Catholic, Protestant and Hebrew 
communities and of the Armed Services. The function of 
the Board, which meets at least four times yearly, is to 
advise the Governor on matters relating to educational 
policy. It has two permanent sub-committees, one Catholic 
and the other interdenominational. Buildings are provided 
and maintained by the Public Works Department. 

The greater part of funds expended on education is 
provided from colonial revenue, with a small proportion 
provided by private endowment for scholarships. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary education is not covered by the government 
system. There are, however, some half-dozen private 
nursery schools for children under 5 years of age. These 
are subject to inspection by the Director of Education, but 
receive no help from government funds. 

Most of the primary schools are religious in character, 
the majority Catholic, some interdenominational and one 
Hebrew. With the exception of two private schools, all are 
maintained by government funds. Only the infant, Hebrew 
and interdenominational schools are mixed schools. Teach- 
ing is done in the English language, though some Spanish 
is of necessity used in the infant Stages, as most of the 
newly admitted Gibraltarian children know practically no 
English at the age of 5. By the time the junior school stage 
(7 to 11 years) has been reached, pupils have begun to read, 
write and speak English. All primary schools have infant 
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departments and are under the supervision of an organizer, 
At the age of 11 all children take the Secondary Schools 
Entrance Examination for selection for one of the three 
types of secondary schools—grammar, modern or technical, 

Two schools, one Catholic and one Church of England, 
and six nursery schools are conducted privately, but are 
open to inspection by the Director of Education. 

Since the education system is based on that of the United 
Kingdom and leads at the highest ages to education in 
English training colleges and universities, curricula are 
necessarily based upon the general requirements of the 
bodies in England whose examinations are taken, 


Teaching staff. There is a good field for the recruitment of 
teachers, who are trained in the United Kingdom. In 1955 
there were 13 students in training colleges there, and, 
although the majority of teachers are still untrained, most 
of them have a satisfactory education at least to the end 
of the secondary grammar stage. Intending teachers spend 
the year before proceeding to training college as student 
teachers. They work under the primary schools organizer 
and are given opportunities for observation in various 
schools with an increasing amount of supervised teaching, 

Rates of pay have recently been revised. The new scales 
(per annum) ‘give the following minima and maxima: 
student teachers (boys) £136 to £165, (girls) £136 to £146; 
uncertificated (men) £240 to £444, (women) £192 to £360; 
certificated (men) £420 to £615, (women) £336 to £492; 
graduate (men) £420 to £708, (women) £336 to £572; head 
teachers (men) £630 to £810, (women) £504 to £654. 
Gibraltar Grammar School is fixed at £900 and Loreto 
High School at £750. 


Welfare services. There is a government system of medical 
inspection for school children. It aims at the examination 
of each child during the three stages of its education— 
infant, junior and senior. Cleanliness inspection is carried 
out regularly and clinical treatment for dental cases and 
ophthalmic troubles is provided. 

Milk is provided free for all children up to the age of 8 
at the rate of one-third of a pint per day. There is no 
provision of school meals. 

Through the Labour and Welfare Department, footwear 
is provided, either free or at a reduced charge based on 
income, to children of poor parents. 4 

Youth organizations are fostered mainly by the religious 
bodies, and guide and scout movements are flourishing. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The system of primary education is now established on 
sound lines, but the secondary stage still presents problems. 
Basically the difficulty is one of numbers. The anxiety of 
parents for grammar school places for their children is as 
strong as elsewhere, but with separate grammar schools for 
boys and girls the number of pupils of grammar school 

ity is too low to ensure reasonable numbers in the 
sixth forms—particularly for the second year. For the same 
reason, work at advanced level is difficult and. expensive 
to organize. Secondary technical education is not popular 
(although there are signs of an awakening to the possi- 
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with the result that the technical school tends to 
be filled by boys who have failed to gain admission to the 

ammar school rather than by boys who desire to follow 
a technical career. The launching ofa continued apprentice- 
ship scheme for all employers of technicians in the near 
future should go far to strengthen the call of technical 
education, and the need for work at advanced level in the 
grammar schools will probably be met by organizing com- 
bined groups from the secondary schools, each of which 
will cater for one type of advanced work. 

The basic problem of English is decreasing in severity as 


pilities), 


the latter becomes increasingly the language of home and 
community. 

Playing space is very limited. The co-operation of the 
services in loaning playing spaces continues; in fact, without 
ran is already meagre facilities would be seriously cur- 

ed. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Gibraltar. Department of Education, Annual 
reports. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. Table 3 shows a total enrol- 
ment of 4,137 pupils in the school year 1954/55, of which 
70 per cent was in primary schools. Girls were enrolled in 
slightly larger numbers than boys, except in vocational 
schools. Of 160 teachers, nearly three-fourths were women. 
The average pupil-teacher ratio was 28 in primary schools 
and 22 in secondary (including vocational) schools. There 
was an increase of more than 50 per cent in primary school 
enrolment, and some 13 per cent in secondary schools since 
1950. 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that primary 
school enrolment increased 84 per cent between 1946 and 
1954. The number of teachers increased 50 per cent; the 
pupil-teacher ratio varied from 22 to 30 during this period, 
being 28 for the latest year reported. Related to the esti- 
mated child population 5—14 years old, the average primary 
enrolment ratio increased from 58 for the period 1946—49 
to 78 for the period 1950-54. 


Expenditure on education. Expenditure by the Department 


of Education in 1955 amounted to 85,000 pounds sterling, 
of which 45 per cent was for primary education, 39 per cent 
for secondary and vocational education, 7 per cent for 
teacher training, 5.5 per cent for central administration, 
and the rest for other expenses. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1955 


(in pounds sterling) 
Object of expenditure Amount! 

Total expenditure . . . . . 85 025 
A. Current expenditure . 85 025 

Central administration 4 100 

Primary education 38 392 

Secondary education 27 879 

Vocational education 5 621 

Teacher training 6.050 

Other expenses . 2 383 
B. Capital expenditure — . . . + — 
этол J. PORUM CL tu MT 


1. Only expenditure by Education Department, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: GOVERNMENT MAINTAINED AND OTHER PRIMARY Scnoors 


p——— — J. JU VU DU a ea en TANTA 
il Estimated 
x Er i a def, | guid portion | crete 
Аа 
і "T Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) йш) ratio 

1946 10 71 80 1601 23 

ee 11 17 78 1684 22 j 3 
1948 12 74 78 1601 22 

1949 17 63 89 1780 28 

1950 17 68 88 1947 29 

1951 87 2314 30 

1952 18 т 88 2 265 24 24 3.1 78 
pene 18 100 87 2641 26 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Nugher af Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | jNumber of ES A [EPI TS 
Primary 
Government maintained schools. . 1954/55 17 87 73 2315 1092 
Other. к MT 1954/55 2 19 19 574 394 
Total ` 1954/55 19 106 92 2949 1496 
1953/54 18 100 87 2641 1356 
$ M 1952/53 18 93 82 2 265 1133 
i i К 1951/52 17 78 68 2314 1139 
E 2 1950/51 17 68 60 1947 1024 
Secondary 
General ' 
Nn eiu 1954/55 6 154 125 1059 553 
rito MET MINI TH 1953/54 4 154 125 1130 563 
5 d 1952/53 4 159 126 1221 612 
5 6 1951/52 7 135 126 996 452 
5 E 1950/51 1 151 128 1 000 424 
Vocational 
Government maintained schools 
TERI ar Ho AIRMEN USA sa, mtb: 1954/55 2 129 35 
e ҮЕ Ma mins corti timi nti 1953/54 2 131 30 
Buc DRE OMA ac E А Лу)... 1952/53 2 165 29 
Vp Ky sya Dale УЕА ИРУ. 1951/52 2 131 58 
Lg WPA DO BUS NS M. eom 1950/51 2 56 18 


1. Teachers in vocational schools included with those in general secondary. 


MALTA 


Total population (mid-year, 1955 estimate): 314,000. 

Total area: 122 square miles; 316 square kilometres. 

Population density: 2,574 per square mile; 994 per square kilo- 
metre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1948 
census): 19.5. 


HISTORICAL 


Although compulsory education was introduced only as 
recently as February 1946, the people of Malta were 
‘education conscious’ for very many years before that date. 
This was to be expected in an island with a Catholic 
tradition dating back to the early days of Christianity, and 
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Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1948 census): 
42.4 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 pound sterling = 2.80 U.S. dollars. 


Prepared by the Director of Education, Valletta, in July 1956. 


which for over two hundred and fifty years was intimately 
associated with the Knights of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem. During that period when the Order ruled 
supreme in Malta, the island held within its modest limits 
Tepresentatives of very many of the noblest families of 
Europe. It is important to view educational development 
in Malta against this wider national background, since it 
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explains a naturally educated ‘sense’ which is very often 
found in Maltese men and women otherwise illiterate. 

‘After the establishment of British rule in Malta amore 
melitensium, local education became a matter of interest 
to commissions from the United Kingdom, and formed the 
subject of the Keenan Report of 1876, which still makes 
interesting reading. Some of the recommendations of this 
report, in particular that of sending future heads of schools 
to train in England, were implemented shortly afterwards. 

After the granting of the first constitution for self- 

overnment in 1921, further impetus was given to primary 
education in Malta and Gozo. A number of fine schools were 
put up in widely distant parts of the island such as Mgarr, 
Birkirkara, Qormi and also in Kercem, Gozo. 

The second world war brought educational progress to 
astandstill, although schooling continued as far as possible 
even in those disrupted times. But the evacuation of many 
families outside the urban districts, the frequent raids, the 
requisitioning of schools for use as hospitals, and the 
damaging or destruction of many others were some of the 
difficulties with which the education authorities then had 
to contend. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Compulsory education. In 1946 compulsory education was 
introduced. This came as an answer to the generally felt 
need for improved educational facilities, and required little 
enforcing. 

The duty which now devolved on the parent was ‘to 
cause the child to receive efficient primary instruction in 
religious doctrine, in such languages and in reading and 
writing the same as the Governor . . . may by Proclamation 
specify and in arithmetic’. 

Furthermore, under the Compulsory Education Ordi- 
nance children are required to attend school from the age 
of 6 up to the end of the scholastic year in which they reach 
the age of 14, In point of fact most parents are anxious to 
have their children admitted to school at a still younger 
age; but so far it has proved impracticable to lower the 
admission age below 5 years 9 months, except in the case 
ofa few isolated schools which serve more sparsely populated 
areas and where, therefore, children of 5 years can be 
accommodated. 

The increase in the number of children attending school 
after the introduction of compulsory education in 1946 (a 
tise of some 10,000 over 1939), together with a steady 
increase in the child population since that date, has given 
tise to serious problems of accommodation and staffing. 

For a number of years children attended school for only 
part of the day, receiving the educational ‘half loaf’ which 
was all that the Director of Education of the time could 
offer when he ushered in compulsory education. 

This great handicap to the education of children has been 
“liminated in recent months: by the setting up of temporary 
adjuncts to schools, by the renting of private houses, club 
premises, etc., to supplement the accommodation in school 
buildings and by the employment of ‘emergency’ teachers 
—men and women—who, though untrained, are otherwise 
Suitable to take a class. 

The quality of primary education in Malta will improve 


as these interim measures are replaced by others which 
offer a more radical solution. A far-reaching building 
programme has heen projected and a number of new schools 
have been opened. Steps are being taken to increase—though 
only slightly for the present—the output of trained teachers 
from the colleges. 

The underlying difficulty is lack of finance. The edu- 
cational improvements required must necessarily prove 
costly. 


Administrative pattern. The head of the educational system 
is the Minister of Education. The permanent head is the 
Director of Education who is a civil servant and responsible 
both for the professional and administrative advancement 
of the schools: through the inspecting staff on the one hand 
and through his office personnel on the other. All members 
of the Education Department are government officials. 

Apart from the educational facilities provided by the 
Government, many schools giving primary education are 
run by religious orders or other private bodies. A number 
of these are all-age boarding schools. Some of these schools 
receive a subsidy from Government but the majority are 
independent. Perhaps the most popular are the ones which 
cater for children at nursery school level. 

Although these schools are not subject to inspection by 
the educational authorities, a government licence is re- 
quired before any school can be opened. 


ORGANIZATION 


Curriculum. The curriculum of the primary schools em- 
braces the teaching of religion, English, Maltese, arithmetic, 
history, geography, nature study, physical education and 
also of art and music where provision for these can be made. 
In recent times special interest has been focused on the 
teaching of citizenship, and the matter formed the topic of 
discussion at teachers’ study groups held during this year’s 
education week. The teaching of English is carried out 
through direct method technique and teachers are urged 
to use English as much as possible in their teaching and 
in the directions they give to even young pupils. Apart 
from its cultural value and its iraportanop as one of the 
official languages of Malta (Maltese being the other), a good 
knowledge of English is of the greatest importance to the 
numbers of Maltese who emigrate to Australia and other 
English-speaking countries. 

ео а a common curriculum is drawn up " the 
central authority for all schools, variations within limits 
are permissible on the recommendation of the member of 
the inspecting staff responsible for the particular classes. 
Heads of schools are also allowed latitude in the choice of 
certain textbooks which since the beginning of the 1955/56 
scholastic year have been provided free on loan to the 
children im government schools. Certain other standard 
textbooks for the teaching of religion, English, Maltese, 
nature study, geography, history have been specially written 
locally for Maltese schools. 

The primary schools in Malta are, for the most part, 
all-age schools. A certain number of girls and boys take 
the admission examination into the secondary schools 
(grammar, or, in the case of boys also into technical schools) 
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and leave the primary school before completing the course 
there. The others continue in the primary schools until the 
age of 14 or 14 plus, when a certain number of boys succeed 
(by examination) in securing places as apprentices in H.M. 
Dockyard. With a projected expansion of technical edu- 
cation it is hoped that further opportunities for a fuller 
training will soon be available for school leavers. 

In the last years of the primary schools, importance is 
attached to domestic science in the case of girls and to 
woodwork for boys. Other general subjects are not neglected 
and stress continues to be laid on character development 
and on the building up of a strong religious sense. 


Handicapped children and child welfare. The provision for 
handicapped and deprived children is still insufficient to 
meet the need, although the quality of what is available 
is good. 

Tho two government orphanages (one for girls and one 
for boys) are staffed by religious'orders. A close contact is 
maintained with the children’s relations so that there may 
be no sense of isolation in their upbringing. Other orphanages 
are run by private charity. 

After careful preparations, provision for the education 
of totally deaf children has recently been made by Govern- 
ment. Training is also being extended to children of pre- 
pay age. The services of a specialist teacher from the 

nited Kingdom are being enlisted and two local teachers 
are proceeding to Manchester University for specialized 
нр 

It is hoped in the near future to extend special educational 
treatment to children with other handicaps. 

To safeguard the healthy development of normal children 
there is the initial medical inspection of children, the visits 
to schools of health officers, and the provision of a daily 


issue of free milk recently extended to benefit all children 
attending government schools. 

Facilities for physical education are being gradually 
expanded, the influence of the college-trained teacher and 
of a better provision of equipment being particularly felt in 
this sphere. 


Teaching staff. The training of teachers takes place in the 
two training colleges, founded in 1944/45, which at first 
gave only brief emergency courses. These have now been 
expanded to cover the normal two years, and steps have 
been taken to form a connexion with the London Institute 
of Education. Both colleges are entrusted to the care of full 
qualified religious orders from the United Kingdom, i 
certain number of lay staff, recruited locally or in England, 
help in the work. 

The practice has recently been re-introduced of sending 
future heads of schools for a special course of training at 
two London colleges, Dighy Stuart College or St. Mary’s 
College. Almost without exception heads of primary schools 
have, for many years, been trained in the United Kingdom, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Strenuous efforts are being made to overcome the two 
difficulties of restricted or unsuitable accommodation and 
the insufficient number of trained teachers. To these may 
be added a shortage of equipment both as regards school 
furniture, much of which is antiquated, and also as regards 
teaching aids. 

But the educational authorities are not satisfied with 
these purely material objectives and earnestly strive to 
build up the quality of education and to nourish its spirit. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, Malta. Department of Education, Reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
there were some 63,000 pupils enrolled in nearly 200 schools, 
besides more than 6,000 students attending adult education 
classes. Excluding the latter, the school-going population 
was about 20 per cent of the total population of the islands. 
There were some 56,000 pupils in primary schools, 4,600 
pupils in secondary schools and courses, and 273 students 
at the Royal University of Malta. Girls made up nearly 
50 per cent of the enrolment in primary schools, 40 per cent 
in secondary schools and courses, and 10 per cent at the 
university. The whole teaching staff in primary and second- 
ary schools numbered about 2,200 of whom 62 per cent 
were women teachers. Figures for previous years are not 
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sufficiently complete for purposes of comparison, and no 
statistics are available for the two teacher training colleges 
established since 1947. (See Table 3.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows the development 
of primary education sinee 1930. Both the number of 
schools and the total enrolment have more than doubled 

ing this period. The number of teachers has almost 
doubled since 1945, so that the average pupil-teacher ratio 
has dropped from 35 to 28 between 1945 and 1953. In 
relation to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
the enrolment ratio has increased rapidly from 50 to 88 
in the course of 20 years, at an annual rate of increase of 
nearly 3 per cent. Much of this growth has taken place since 
the introduction of compulsory education in 1946. The 
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primary e dus d consisting of two infant 1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953/54 
classes and six primary gr: a (in pounds sterling) 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 shows that half of Object of expenditure "'Amvunt 


the pupils enrolled in public primary schools were at least 


one year above normal age, and about one-fourth of them. Total expenditure . . . 685 182 
were two years or more over-age. The proportion of pupils eat a 
two years or more above normal age varied from 11 per cent Gi Grent Seeders AA Y Tee are 603414 
in the first year to 40 per cent in the sixth year. ена р ны ЧЫ Yi" nda мд 0 pm 

] Secondary education | . | i 60 394 
Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education Vocational education . . . . 46 207 
in 1953/54 amounted to over 685,000 pounds sterling, or mignet ашаа ан 
about £2.2 per inhabitant. Excluding £2,700 for capital B. Capital expenditure — Q . . . 2705 


expenditure, the total amount was distributed in the follow- 
ing proportions: primary education, 71 per cent; secondary 
and vocational education, 16 per cent; higher education, 
6 per cent; central administration, 7 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954: 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 i 
5 M. 24 1 — = me ad x E 25 
F. 31 1 32 
6 M. 1759 211 32 1 — — — = 2003 
F. 1725 199 18 1 1943 
ji M. 1915 1517 212 28 _ _ = — 3132 
F. 1677 1558 275 16 1 = — — 3521 
8 M. 390 1 753 1357 165 19 3 — — 3 687 
F. 322 1669 1506 205 14 — — — 3716 
9 M. 76 714 1700 1108 161 17 — = 3116 
F. 61 512 1700 1217 159 14 — = 3 663 
10 M. 18 221 852 1452 109 130 5 — 3393 
F. 10 136 134 1430 714 138 9 — 3171 
11 M. 5 64 304 535 119 471 13 2 2233 
F. 6 21 252 596 827 478 78 — 2258 
12 M. 1 5 100 240 384 484 295 31 1546 
F. — 4 67 237 409 604 340 25 1 686 
13 M. — = 36 117 212 437 445 159 1406 
F. c 1 20 113 258 531 599 139 1661 
14+ M. = 2 12 35 137 334 437 302 1259 
F. 22 1 4 19 105 282 406 211 1028 
M. 4 248 4494 4605 3 681 2401 1816 1255 500 23 060 
Ll raa F. 3832 4102 4576 3834 2.487 2.053 1432 375 22 691 
MF. 8 080 8596 9181 7515 4888 3929 2687 875 | 45751 
i d д 8.3 94 104 114 12.7 13.6 i Ó 
Medanage |... дд; М e 83 9.3 10.3 114 127 13.5 ; 4 
ME. 7.1 8.2 94 10.4 114 127 13.5 ; h 
Normal age for grade u (6) @ (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) . 
Percentage of ils 2 
tore above раша е 


1. Enrolment as of June 1954. 
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3. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-53 


Number of Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Em ex m T 
Pre-primary 
Private nursery schools. . . . . . - P e. € 1953/54 5 13 13 513 223 
Nursery classes in other private schools . . . - . a 1953/54 EC ... ... 2 398 1 083 
Tod panase. Hd eut ас SERIA б 1953/54 5 2911 1306 
Сбор - ^w "ptt: и CONDI ohne oR e 1952/53 — ... ct 1533 719 
uw OR T sir bal 1951/52 m. dex 4 vi uA 
do VERON: RE Lin Амыр, 1950/51 p ie ae io e 
Primary 
Government primary schools ANA en n lw oet, 1953/54 112 1360 881 45 751 22 691 
Government preparatory secondary schools . . . . . 1953/54 2 26 26 670 250 
Private schools with primary classes . . + + + . + 1953/54 ^68 4630 +407 +9 127 54719 
Total. Ae EE rs OS АО <a 1953/54 182 *2016 *1314 55 548 27 660 
A A согу» AS e gum a 1952/53 166 41795 41172 52 254 25 480 
A com e Cad m! AA УРАЙ, oe 1951/52 113 1309 847 40 754 19712 
yes NO T ET ye 1950/51 111 1281 аа 38 690 18 693 
Secondary 
General 
Government secondary schools . . . . . . «© «© 1953/54 6 135 55 1811 881 
Private secondary school ^4 5° . л „ә «о о 1953/54 1 1 — 23 — 
Other private schools with secondary courses . . . . . 1953/54 ". bine ae 2440 975 
E OT N S MEER EMT >с е 1953/54 3. ... ... 4274 1856 
Wem CENE UTE DEP 1952/53 8 gm TI 4278 1876 
o гоњ MS AS К 1951/52 7 139 1963 946 
MEE a TUER E , 1950/51 1 120 1997 955 
Vocational 
Government technical schools 
EA ern n s 1953/54 3 34 =- 327 = 
d.c NEL Ч АЗ 1952/53 3 34 — 341 = 
М EU NS 1%) wp T c FAR fei AME 15 1951/52 3 32 — 338 = 
DERE E is osa t MO de w. оба F 1950/51 3 28 — 356 = 
Higher 
Royal University of Malta 
A Tes ME ee Tes ko exec. AA 1953/54 1 63 wae 273 28 
Peto es ОШО Vi: ` n 1952/53 1 60 Е 327 32 
ЖАГ ea cati Malla RR е О Ы 1951/52 1 64 447 49 
En CURE SIRS eds uu Sees edm Ser 1950/51 1 62 248 18 
Adult 
Department of Education classes Sé : 1953/54 1 95 36 1645 615 
Other public and private classes Eme v ET A LUNG 1953/4 14 149 56 4710 2 899 
ера E arg DES Ere a ad 1953/54 15 244 92 6355 354 
un Rae p ES call 1952/53 12 222 83 5 189 3243 
"v D v. — x CHIEN. 1951/52 .. . ` 299 
bs E Š e is xe 1950/51 У E 


Note. No statistical data are available for the two teacher training 4. Including teachers of nursery and secondary sections attached to 
colleges. ч scene primary classes. 
3 t i i 
1, There were 56 classes in 30 schools, 6. (SE asia err ap 
2. There were 18 schools with nursery classes. 7. There were 22 schools with secondary classes. 
3. Of these schools 49 had attached nursery or secondary classes. 8. Government secondary schools only. 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 


Teachers Pupils Estimated z 
Year Schools шш. | Child population | „р, 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) аа) ratio 
1930 90 а is 24 692 
1931 ... ... ... ... . 
1932 T 25.2 50.4 50 
1933 О bre mo 53 2 
1934 92 te ses 25 689 ES 
1935 im 26 187 A 
1936 9 27442 
1937 93 28 564 27.9 52.2 53 
1938 94 «ds d 29 355 
1939 ies Ix. КР sis És 
1945 о 1 os м: *з1 000 *35 
1946 14 1 3.4 45 103 35 
1947 114 1185 i$ 41 805 35 40.8 57.5 71 
1948 120 1213 КЕ. 38 671 32 
1949 E bel A Es sh 
1950: n 1281 д, 38 690 30 
1951* 113 1309 65 40 754 31 
1952 166 1795 65 52 254 29 
1953 182 2.016 65 55 548 28 } 53.9 61.6 88 
аза Еа 
1, Includes infant classes and government preparatory secondary schools. 2. Government primary schools only. 


BRITISH SOLOMON ISLANDS 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 103,000. 
Total area: 11,500 square miles; 29,785 square kilometres. 


Population density: 9 per square mile; 3 per square kilometre. Revised by the Senior Education Officer, British Solomon Islands 


Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. Protectorate, in May 1956. 

Until the end of World War II, all education in the British ment was the enactment in September 1954 of an Edu- 
Solomon Islands Protectorate was provided by missionary cation Regulation, designed to co-ordinate and control all 
societies. The disruption caused by the war in the Pacific, educational activities, principally through the registration 
and the increasing demand for education, led to a survey of schools and teachers and the inspection of both govern- 
being made by the Director of Education, Papua and New ment and private schools by government education officers. 
Guinea, and following the recommendations of his report Under the Regulation of 1954, the High Commissioner 
a Department of Education was established in the Solomons for the Protectorate is advised on educational matters by 


in 1946, a permanent committee. The Department of Education has 
. The task of the new Department was to develop an an establishment of one senior education officer, а 
Integrated system of schooling out of the heterogeneous cation officers, one primary school teacher, two ire an 

establishments and systems that had been providing edu- ten untrained native teachers, a European cleric: ope 
cation for the previous half-century. An important achieve- and one native clerk. The policy is to work in the closest 
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co-operation with the mission societies and subsidies are 
paid out of public funds to schools which reach a certain 
standard. In areas where there is a lack of mission schools, 
the Department has also established schools of its own, and 
according to latest figures available there are now six 
government primary schools for Melanesians, one for 
Chinese and one primary school for Europeans. The latter 
is staffed by one teacher trained in infant and primary 
teaching; European children on out-stations enrol in the 
New Zealand Government correspondence school or in one 
of the Australian State correspondence schools (New South 
Wales or Queensland), the Government of the Solomons 
Protectorate paying five-eighths of the fees. A more recent 
development is the establishment of primary schools for 
Melanesians by various native councils; these schools will 
be organized like government primary schools, and will be 
under the supervision and direction of the Department. 

In so far as the co-ordinating work of the Department of 
Education has made it possible to generalize about the 
disparate structures and programmes of mission education, 
the typical pattern is the village school offering a very 
rudimentary education in the vernacular. There are also 
consolidated schools serving several villages (district 
schools), but as many parents refuse to maintain their 
children once they ‘leave home’ and go to boarding school, 
the pupils spend much time on subsistence farming. After 
the district school comes the central school, providing a 
more advanced course, and at the top of the ladder is the 
senior school. The multiplicity of local languages has led 
to the introduction of English at district school level and 
its use as the medium of instruction in central and senior 
schools. This is in keeping with the Protectorate’s edu- 
cational policy. 

Such teacher training as there was in the past was 
designed to suit the various programmes of mission schools, 
with emphasis on religious and vocational instruction, and 
was carried out by qualified teacher-missionaries. In order 
to provide adequate staffing for schools of all types, there 
is now an urgent need for a regular teacher training school. 
Money has been provided under a Colonial Development 
and Welfare Scheme to pay the capital cost of the building 
and equipping of a new teacher and vocational training 
college to serve the Protectorate. A site was selected in 
1954 on the eastern environs of Honiara and plans have 


been drawn by the government architect in consultation 
with the Department of Education. The foundation stone 
of the main college building was laid by the former High 
Commissioner on 22 June 1955. Initially the proposed intake 
will be 10 students for the teacher training wing and 25 
for the vocational training wing. In the third year of the 
college's existence the numbers will be expanded to a 
maximum of 20 teacher trainees and 30 vocational trainees, 
This provides for 100 students in residence over the two- 
year course. In the meantime a few selected students are 
sent overseas for training to New Zealand and Fiji. 

With the help of the Educational Advisory Committee 
established under the provisions of the Education Regu. 
lations, a basic syllabus to be followed throughout the 
various grades of schools in the Protectorate has been 
drawn up. Efforts to standardize textbooks used in the 
teaching of English and arithmetic, have also met with 
success. The supply of simple arithmetic texts and readers 
in certain chosen vernaculars is far from adequate and this 
problem can only be solved locally by translation when 
suitable trained staff become available. 

The average professional level of native teachers is 
extremely low. The vast majority have received little or 
no training in teaching techniques and have little idea of 
planning and grading work. Relatively few have a sufficient 
command of English. 

Departmental administration and inspection of schools 
is rendered difficult by reason of the paucity of qualified 
staff and the scattered nature of the Protectorate, with its 
attendant difficulties of communication. 

The Department is fully alive to the need for better 
professional training for native teachers, the provision of 
adequate accommodation, equipment and educational 
materials (particularly in the case of village and district 
schools) and the provision of regular supervision and advice. 
Steps are being taken to resolve these difficulties. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources, British Solomon Islands Protectorate. Department 
of Education, Report 1954. Summary data for 1955 supplied 
by the Senior Education Officer of the Protectorate. 


Statistical summary, 1955. Table 1 gives available figures 
on the number of schools, teachers and pupils in 1955. This 
shows a total enrolment of 7,575 pupils, approximately 
7 per cent of the total population of the islands. The average 
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pupil-teacher ratio is 30. No comparable figures are avail- 
able for earlier years. 


Expenditure on education. Table 2 gives the amounts spent 
on education in 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January) from 
the territorial funds and from the Colonial Development 
and Welfare Fund. The total amounted to 26,738 Australian 
pounds, averaging about £0.25 per inhabitant. 
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1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1955 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 


Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government schools 
Government aided schools 362 ж 
Other registered institutions 1137 ide 
Я 6 076 aei 


Total. . + 


1. Not including approximately 300 catechist schools which have been exempted from registration for two years 


2. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Australian pounds) 


Object of expenditure 


Total 


Source of funds 


Colonial Development 


теу. ‘and Welfare Fund 
Total expenditure . 14584 12154 
А. Current expenditure 
Central administration 8 464 Mm 505% 
Primary education B 6 040 08 
Other current expenditure . 80 ous 


B. Capital expenditure 


1. Scholarships. 


ра population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 339,000. 

po area: 7,040 square miles; 18,234 square kilometres. 

ene tion density: 48 per square mile; 19 per square kilometre. 
ercentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 24.3. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1946 census): 
35.6 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Fiji owed its first schools to mission: i 
J 5 ary enterprise. By the 
ma the nineteenth century, mission stations of the 
ijian, ist Church had ‘church schools’ at which young 
ee ha were given sufficient instruction to enable them to 
ch the people to read and write in their own. language. 
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FIJI 


Official exchange rate: 1 Fijian pound — 2.52 U.S. dollars. 
School year: February to December (40 weeks). 


Revised by the Department of Education, Suva, in April 1956. 


Some vocational instruction, as well as teacher training and 
theological courses, was given at a central institution. In 
1898, the Methodists began providing for the rapidly 
expanding Indian community. The Roman Catholic Church 
was also early in the educational field, and its work de- 
veloped considerably with the arrival in 1877 of teachers 
of the Marist Order. Other Christian denominations 
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providing education in Fiji are the Anglican Church and 
the Seventh Day Adventists. > 5 

Undenominational schools were established by various 
private bodies. Fijian communities set up schools in various 

parts of the islands; the sugar and gold-mining concerns 
established schools for the children of their employees; and 
schools for Indians were opened by Hindu associations. 
Altogether, some 90 per cent of the schools in Fiji are still 
directed by non-government authorities, although all are 
now subject to some measure of control by the Department 
of Education. 

In 1909, the Governor of the Colony set up the first 
Education Commission, and in 1916 a Department of 
Education was created under the terms of the first Edu- 
cation Ordinance. A system of grant-aid to schools was 
developed. In 1926, a second Education Commission was 
appointed which led to the promulgation in 1929 of the 
second Education Ordinance, which is still the legal basis 
of the Colony’s education system. Under this Ordinance, 
the Education Department was authorized to register 
schools and teachers fulfilling requirements set out in the 
Ordinance. 

Government schools became more numerous as the 
Government took over a number of schools relinquished by 
the Methodist mission, and set up other schools of its own. 

In 1946, the Legislative Council gave approval to a plan 
for education (the Stephens Report), whose main feature 
was the expansion of primary education. A start was made 
by the consolidation of small mission training colleges into 
a single government training college for teachers (estab- 
lished 1947). Most registered teachers became civil servants. 

In 1948, the Colony's 10-year plan was revised and 
greater emphasis was given to post-primary schools. The 
Report on Education in Fiji, which was published in 1955, 
further stresses the importance of development at the post- 
primary level and outlined plans for extending the system 
of grant-aid to privately controlled secondary schools, and 
for widening the scope and courses at government inter- 
mediate and secondary schools. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional and legal basis 


The basis of Fiji’s educational system is the Education 
Ordinance Cap. 103 of 1929. This replaced the 1916 
Ordinance. À Department of Education, under the control 
of a director, was constituted, and a Board of Education 
nominated by the Governor was given, inter alia, the follow- 
ing powers or duties: (a) the registration of schools and 
teachers, including control over the establishment of all 
new schools; (b) the payment of grant-in-aid, on conditions 
to be laid down by the board; (c) the duty of prescribing 
all syllabuses, and the right to approve all textbooks; 
(d) the control of staffing standards and the inspection of 
schools; (e) full responsibility for the administration of all 
government schools. 

These powers were defined and exercised through regu- 
lations published under the Ordinance. 

An amendment to the Ordinance was passed in 1955. 
This replaced the Board of Education by an Education 
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Advisory Council which has the duty of advising the Direc. 
tor of Education on the following subjects: (a) the organi- 
zation of educational facilities; (b) the courses of studies 
to be followed in different types of schools; (c) tuition and 
boarding fees to be charged in schools; (d) the making of 
grants-in-aid to schools, training schools and hostels; (e) the 
award of scholarships and bursaries to pupils; (f) any 
proposed legislation affecting education; and (g) any other 
matter which may be referred to it by the Director. * 


Aims 


A recent official report described the aim of education in 
Fiji as being to ‘develop good citizens, with an adequate 
standard of general knowledge, but also to make special 
provision for the requirements of a mainly agricultural 
society in the South Pacific’. 


Compulsory education 


It has not yet been possible to enforce the section of the 
1929 Ordinance which provides for compulsory education, 
but Fijian regulations require children between 6 and 
14 years to attend school where one is available less than 
three miles from their homes. These regulations are now 
generally effective. 

The school age is the same for both Fijian and Indian 
children. No child under five may be admitted, and no 
pupil may remain in primary schools after 16 in single-sex 
schools or after 15 in co-educational schools. It has been 
calculated that 96 per cent of Fijian boys and 92 per cent 
of Fijian girls, and 85 per cent of Indian boys and 56 per 
cent of Indian girls within the school age group attend 
school. 

For both races, poor communications, shortage of teachers 
and buildings and lack of funds have been handicaps to 
general compulsory education. The low figure for Indian 
girls attending schools reflects a traditional lack of interest 
in (and even prejudice against) female education among 
Indian people in past decades. There is evidence of a changed 
attitude today and of eagerness to send girls to school. 


Finance 


Over 60 per cent of all money spent on education in Fiji 
is provided from colonial revenue. Other public sources of 
revenue are funds supplied by local education authorities, 
urban, rural and native councils. Almost all this revenue 
is spent on primary education. Private agencies such as 
missions and Indian committees spend on education a sum 
equal to about one-third of that spent by the Government. 
Funds for special development projects are provided by the 
United Kingdom under its Colonial Development an 
Welfare Scheme. 

The Government pays the salary of teachers in the 
government service who are employed in mission or local 
committee schools. The employing bodies reimburse the 
Government with 25 per cent of the mean salary for the 
grade of the teacher. In the case of teachers who are 
reserved for the service of a particular agency, the Govern- 
ment contributes approximately two-thirds of the salary 
of the teacher. 
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Tuition fees are charged. In government primary вос 
these range from 15s. per term in Fijian and Indian schools 
to 45s. per term in European schools. Fees in private 
schools vary, but are usually higher than in corresponding 
government schools. In cases of hardship, exemption is 

ranted. 

Selected schools are each year given a capital grant to 
assist in the erection of school buildings. This grant may 
not exceed 50 per cent of the total cost of the building. 


Supervision and control 


The Director of Education is empowered to control all public 
and private schools in matters concerned with standards of 
instruction, curriculum and conditions of teaching. 

‘Assisted by the deputy director of education and a chief 
inspector of schools, he maintains supervision through three 
district education officers located in the administrative dis- 
tricts of the Colony. The education officers advise the Director 
concerning staffing, grading and promotion of teachers, and 
establishment of new schools in their districts. A district 
education committee of local citizens is consulted about 
local educational problems. A staff of Indian and Fijian 
visiting teachers assists the education officers in school 
supervision. 

The supervisors of technical training, homecraft services 
and infant method, and the agricultural education officer 
are specialists; they advise the Director of Education on 
policy in these fields. They also visit schools to assist 
teachers and to demonstrate new methods and techniques. 

All the administrative officers of the Education Depart- 
ment spend a proportion of their time each year visiting 
schools, but the number of schools which can be seen by 
a single officer is severely limited by the fact that so many 
heen are situated in difficult hill country or on remote 
islands. 


ORGANIZATION 


The primary school programme in Fiji provides for eight 
years of schooling. In the past, many schools in country 
districts have been unable to offer instruction in the top 
three classes. To provide for Fijian children (who were 
chiefly affected) the Government established schools called 
‘intermediate schools’. At these, selected pupils are given 
instruction in the top three primary grades. 

Because of language difficulties, there are separate 
primary schools for European, Fijian, Indian and Chinese 
children, as well as some schools for mixed racial groups. 
In all except European schools (where New Zealand termi- 
nology is used), the course is divided into eight stages known 
as Class 1 to Class 8. Enrolment has, in the past, dropped 
by about 50 per cent after Class 5, but there is a tendency 
in recent years for children of both the major racial groups 
«to continue longer at school. 

The school year consists of 40 weeks. The main divisions 
of the year are roughly as follows: Ist term begins 7February 
ends 4 May, vacation from 5 to 21 May; 2nd term begins 
22 May ends 24 August, vacation from 25 August to 
9 September; 3rd term begins 10 September ends 7 De- 
cember, vacation from 8 December to 7 February. 


Children attend school each day from Monday to Friday. 
Each day consists of 44 hours (minimum) schooling for 
infants, and 43 hours (minimum) for older children, with 
classroom periods varying from 15 to 45 minutes depending 
on the subject. 


Curriculum. A series of revisions of the official curriculum 
has been taking place over a period of several years. After 
the effect of changes has been studied by a committee of 
administrators and teachers, further modifications are 
introduced. 

Subjects taught include the vernacular, English, hand- 
writing, arithmetic, social studies, rural science, craft work, 
needlework, health and physical education. The vernacular 
is normally the medium of instruction for the first four 
years, after which English becomes the medium used. The 
curriculum in European schools closely follows that used 
in New Zealand. 


Examination system. In the junior classes of the primary 
school, promotion from class to class is automatic except 
in a very few cases where it is considered that a child will 
benefit from repeating a class. In the upper primary classes, 
head teachers organize tests within their schools and add 
results of these to the pupil’s records. Promotion within 
the school is then based on these records. 

After Class 5, an examination in Fijian schools selects 
boys and girls for transfer to intermediate schools. After 
Class 8, the Fiji secondary schools entrance examination 
selects pupils for secondary schools. In Form 4, pupils may 
take the Fiji junior certificate examination. In Form 5, 
pupils may take either the Cambridge oversea certificate 
examination or the New Zealand school certificate exami- 
nation. Some pupils remain at school to take the New 
Zealand University entrance examination. 


Teaching staff, The majority of primary school teachers are 
sesamiae pat of dex sexes, Since 1947, teachers 
have been trained in a two-year training course at Nasinu 
Training College near Suva. Some European teachers are 
brought to Fiji by the missions, but most come from New 
Zealand under an agreement between the Governments of 
Fiji and New Zealand. The latter are employed both in 
administrative and teaching posts. 


Welfare services 


Medical and dental inspection is carried out by the staff of 
the Government Medical Department. Most schools are 
visited regularly by public health nurses. The Education 
Department is responsible for the organization of a juvenile 
probation system and for an approved school for boys. 
There is a probation system controlled by a full-time pro- 


bation officer. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


А ВРА У 3 f 
The basic problem of providing schooling for children o; 
al sien living in 80 islands is well on the way to 
solution. The machinery of primary education 1s working 
smoothly and its operations are extending every year. As 
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in most other countries, suitable buildings and trained 
teachers cannot be provided to cope with as rapid expansion 
as is desired. A carefully-planned programme of extension 
and improvement of secondary education has been initiated 
so that more teachers will become available. Д 

Each year new opportunities for agricultural and techni- 
cal education are being opened up, either in the form of 
new courses at existing schools, or completely new schools, 
so that the increasing needs of the Colony in these directions 
may be met. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Fiji. Department of Education, Annual reports. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were 492 

rimary and secondary schools, with a total enrolment of 
60,767 pupils, besides one teacher training college and one 
medical school, with a combined enrolment of about 350 
students. This means that about 19 per cent of the total 
population were receiving formal education. They were 
taught by 1,500 teachers, about 30 per cent of them being 
women. The proportion of girls enrolled was 44 per cent in 
primary schools, 25 per cent in secondary schools, and 50 
per cent at the teacher training college. Compared with 
1950, the primary school enrolment had increased by 17 per 
cent; the secondary school enrolment by 20 per cent. (Bee 
Table 2.) According to the annual report for 1954, about 
47 per cent of the primary school pupils were enrolled in 
Fijian schools, 43 per cent in Indian schools, 6 per cent in 
mixed schools, and 4 per cent in separate schools for 
European children. 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 gives data on primary 
schools for each year since 1930, aopn the years 1940- 
45. Enrolment showed rapid increase during the whole 


period, especially for the years since 1946. Related to the 
estimated child population 5-14 years old, the average 
enrolment ratio for 1950-54 was 71, as compared with a 
ratio of 42 for the period 1930-34. The pupil-teacher ratio 
has varied from year to year, ranging from 32 in 1949 to 
44 in 1938. There seems to be an actual decrease of teachers, 
resulting in higher pupil-teacher ratios, for 1953 and 1954, 
as compared with the years 1949-52. 


Retardation in primary school. Table 3 gives the distribution 
of all pupils by age, sex and grade in 1955, excluding those 
in ‘European’ schools. The proportion of pupils two years 
or more over age ranges from 21 per cent in Grade 1 to 
50 per cent in Grade 5. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure for education 
in 1954, including funds from private organizations, 
amounted to just over 1 million Fijian pounds. This was 
an expenditure of about £3 per inhabitant. Of the amount 
spent by the Department of Education alone, 47 per cent 
was for the Fijian schools, 40 per cent for the Indian 
schools, and 13 per cent for the European schools. (See 
Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in Fijian pounds) 


Mia osse on Bid Categories of schools 
Fijian schools European schools Indian schools 
Total expenditure . 1580 805 275 121 13 016 232 608 
A. Current expenditure 568 657 271 071 70 568 227 018 
Central administration 51 171 17 260 10 400 i 23 512 
Primary education 400 652 193 040 27 920 179 692 
Secondary education 27 254 9540 9585 8129 
Vocational education 9 341 3 381 3443 2517 
Teacher training. · 9181 5920 м 3261 
Other current expenditure . 11057 41930 19 220 9 907 
B. Capital expenditure A ad RUST Nel ers 12 148 4 050 2508 5590 
ee O DE wed ee 


l. Expenditure made by the Department of Education only. The total 
expenditure amounts to £855,879 of which £37,621 was made by the 
local authorities; £35,590 by the Colonial Development and Welfare 
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Fund; £51,863 by departments other than that of Education, 
£150, "erasa made by private organizations is estimated to 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level-of education and type of institution School year | Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Ps Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government maintained schools . 1954 22 614 190 21525 11449 
Government aided schools © > == + sns з Be - 1954 405 105 204 29 932 13 907 
Othergchocls. + +--+ + Ape 1954 40 16 9 1378 630 
Total. . + « =) © to PI Oa 1954 467 1395 403 58 835 25 986 
5 > M 5 2 > . ` . Б el rece 1953 453 1389 421 54 658 23 879 
Be ы z š » У . . . М nen 1952 454 1581 435 52 585 22 789 
ES d “ç 3 > B > ` . B AN Rn : 1951 437 1565 420 52 902 23 402 
ET hs š "i > З 3 . . Pies am e 1950 434 1437 344 50 392 21 950 
Secondary 
Government maintained schools . " а y „ “(эе ЖА 1954 12 64 17 539 163 
Government aided schools . . . + = + + «© r 1954 4 14 11 306 90 
Other schools . . . . . í . «Er: шел, ШИШ 1954 i 9 14 8 1 087 228 
Total: o . «ho... АЕ 1954 25 92 36 1932 481 
D 2 a er sa 1953 21 109 33 2433 693 
SU) ck Do lop AAN 1952 22 112 29 2130 631 
& t 0. «das мна A A е 1951 21 88 27 1759 569 
enm 1950 18 101 31 1606 561 
Higher 
Teacher training 
CASOS] P. cs gis š ке ipso NUS 1954 1 10 2 175 87 
woe Geet ow, MEM СИЕСИИ 1953 1 7 1 194 93 
E. ` " . s . - . as 1952 1 7 2 156 11 
»oU an a O 1951 1 8 2 157 52 
Welow-ol bie CI Wc S 1950 1 1 2 100 a2 
Technical 
Central medical school, Suva 
Total. ows. eu a ETE C OMNES 1954 1 ... ... ase one 
KISS | ee 1953 1 . m 
1 Р 
1 
1 


1. Including vocational schools. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


Pupils by 
ux 1 2 4 5 6 1 8 тащ 
ЕС] M. 176 7 4 2 189 
F. 136 9 2 = — — = == 147 
6 M. 2139 211 6 2 2358 
F. 1825 181 9 6 — — — — 2921 
1 M. 2071 1764 184 27 4046 
F 1735 1535 176 10 3456 
8 M. 727 1812 1331 207 19 1 = = 4097 
F. 646 1586 1086 153 17 — = = 3488 
9 М. 266 943 1124 1131 188 14 1 =, 4261 
F. 238 789 1511 920 149 20 1 = 3628 
10 M. 88 339 1096 1378 772 137 20 — 3830 
F. 73 317 888 1094 614 112 8 — 3106 
п м. 21 118 484 1020 1234 509 129 15 3530 
F. 8 387 796 1008 387 68 4 2748 
12 M. 13 38 193 638 1040 1040 484 95 3541 
F. 6 36 148 443 796 709 268 48 2454 
13 M. 1 15 78 312 724 858 675 326 2995 
F. 1 Л 61 204 548 631 407 147 2013 
14 M. 4 1 25 125 400 584 564 540 2243 
F. = 2 22 98 277 400 399 283 1481 
15 M. 1 4 10 28 16 182 242 350 893 
F. = = = 16 60 149 224 230 679 
164- M. — 1 3 6 15 33 66 164 288 
F. = — — 3 1 13 39 265 321 
M. 5513 5253 5138 4876 4468 3358 2181 1490 | 32277 
Жайы. cud à F. 4 668 4547 4296 3743 3470 2421 1414 977 | 25542 
MF. 10181 9 800 9434 8 619 7938 5785 3 595 2467 | 57819 
" M. 7.2 8.4 9.6 10.8 12.0 13.0 13.7 14.6 . 
Median age . . HE F. 7.2 8.3 9.6 10.7 11.9 13.0 13.9 15.0 . 
MF. 72 84 9.6 10.7 12.0 13.0 13.8 14.7 . 
Normal age for grade . . (6) @ (8) (9) (10) (п) (12) (13) E 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. . 21 28 36 43 50 49 43 41 * 
Кыр A A ы ыллыы CC ш 


1. Enrolment as at 30 September 1955; excluding 2,404 pupils in ‘European’ schools. 
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Teachers i 
Year Schools E. ee ebild à nth 
enrolment рор! 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) Che ted шош 
ousands) 


1930 368 
1931 284 


1932 299 


1932 299 18 738 “g 
1934 272 i 
1935 324 

ye, ENT 21312 =b 
1936 334 m 25 21932 


1937 338 Pro 
1938 389 664 3i 28 891 ui 25.1 50.9 49 
1939 381 715 26 29 296 + 


44.6 73.2 61 


1940 35s en Er 

1941 А ton E: x ae 

1942 > s pS EN Ө 

1943 5 e 3 x TA Hie e eI 
1944 ae ae = x NS 


GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 


Illiteracy rate in population 10 years old and over (1947 census): 


7.6 per cent. 
Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. 


a population (mid-year estimate): 40,000. 
nen 369 square miles; 956 square kilometres. 
роон pow ы per square mile; 42 per square kilometre. 
ge of total population i " g 
sm af population in age-group 5-14 years (1947 


U.K. TERRITORIES (PACIFIC): GILBERT AND ELLICE ISLANDS 
4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Government MAINTAINED, AIDED AND OTHER PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
— y 
Revised by the Resident Commissioner in September 1956. 


in 1913 of a small sum of money in aid of mission schools 
The missi and printing. The grants-in-aid have continued with regular 
missions were the pioneers of primary education in this increases to the present day. In 1920 an Education Depart- 
ment was established, which during the next three years 


C 
| nr and have been responsible for the majority of 
ren receiving such instruction ever since. The first opened two schools for boys and a school for Banaban 
30 a scheme of co-operation between the 


HISTORICAL 


reign, missionaries landed in the Gilbert Islands in children. In 19: 
he fr 5 1857, and brought a native teacher with them. 
st government interest in education was the grant 


1. Native population. 
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Government and the missions was introduced for the 
improvement of teacher training and village school stan- 
dards. In 1939 a plan was agreed and in 1948 inaugurated 
whereby each of the two major missions, the London 
Missionary Society and the Sacred Heart Mission, was to 
employ in its training centre a special teacher skilled in the 
work of teacher training. Grants were paid by the Govern- 
ment in respect of such training. This plan of co-operation 
was, however, superseded (ume appointment of an Edu- 
cational Advisory Committee in 1955 under the provisions 
of an Education Ordinance enacted in that year. 

Since the 1939-45 war the Education Department has 
greatly increased its activities. There are now 15 govern- 
ment primary schools and a programme for opening a 
further 11 schools as teachers become available. The 
Banaban school at Ocean Island has been converted into 
a large mixed primary school, while the two boys' schools 
of the 1920's have recently been combined into a large 
secondary school for boys. 

Compulsory education has been in operation since 1916 
under island regulations, and the Education Ordinance 
enacted in 1955 now gives adequate powers of control over 
all schools, school attendance and teachers. 


POLICY, ADMINISTRATION AND FINANCE 


The aim of education policy is to ensure literacy in the 
vernacular amongst all native children and to provide the 
Colony with the essential minimum of trained men and 
women Wy ebay by Government, missions, commerce and 
industry. Apart from the running of its own schools the 
Education Department, however, confines its activities as 
much as possible to general inspection, supervision and 
advice. 

Education is compulsory from 6 to 16 years of age and 
is for the most part provided by all-age schools without 
differentiation into primary and post-primary levels. In 
practice the majority of children are obliged to attend a 
simple village school run by the local pastor or catechist. 
Nevertheless, the large de, Ае of islands forming the group 
and their distance from each other make the complete 
provision of schooling, its supervision and the enforcement 
of attendance, all extremely difficult. There is, however, a 
gun wish among members of the community who already 

ave a high rate of literacy in their own vernaculars, to 
improve educational standards, and to give effect to this 
wish Government is operating an increasing number of 
island primary schools, while the missions are making 
efforts to improve standards in schools at their main 
centres. 

The education system is administered by a senior edu- 
cation officer and two education officers (one of whom is 
the headmaster of the government secondary boys’ boarding 
school) with some clerical assistance. In addition, the 
Education Ordinance established an Educational Advisory 
Committee comprising the senior education officer, two 
other government officers and up to eight persons nominated 
by the controlling authorities of the mission schools, whose 
function it is to advise the Resident Commissioner on 
educational matters in the Colony. The staff of the govern- 
ment schools (one education officer and 32 government 
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assistant masters) serve 13 government day schools and 
two government boarding schools and is under the direc; 
supervision of the Department which is, itself, responsible 
to the Resident Commissioner and, through him, to the 
High Commissioner for the Western Pacific. The 248 mission 
schools are supervised by their controlling authorities under 
the provisions of the Education Ordinance which is ad. 
ministered by the senior education officer. Touring and 
inspection of schools are carried out by officers of the 
Education Department and District Administration, 

Government schools are financed entirely from govern- 
ment funds, while the missions meet the main portion of 
the cost of their schools from mission funds supplemented 
by grants-in-aid from Government which are subject to 
certain conditions and standards. No fees are charged at 
any school. 


ORGANIZATION 


There is no organized pre-primary education, but on one 
or two islands small groups of parents are running such 
schools, the ‘teacher’ being a locally-selected untrained 
person. No official assistance or recognition is as yet given 
to these groups. 

The greater part of the Colony’s schoo! population is in 
the hands of the missions, whose village primary schools 
are still poorly equipped. The standard in education in most 
of them is low although strenuous efforts are being made 
to improve it. Each government island primary school has 
a roll of 40 children selected by examination from mission 
schools on the island. Such schools aim to prepare the best 
boys for the government secondary school and other boys 
for clerical or trade work required for the improvement of 
administration and commerce. The girls, as a general rule, 
marry young, but plans are now being made for the estab- 
lishment of a government secondary school for girls. A 
number of girls become Colony nurses. The majority of 
schools have a 10-year course spreading over the primary 
stage, while in government schools there are six grades 
including a preparatory grade. The highest standard in 
primary education is, however, obtained in the two com- 
paratively large government schools at Tarawa, attended 
mostly by the children of government and Wholesale 
Society employees, and the one large government school 
at Ocean Island attended by the children of the British 
Phosphate Commissioners’ employees. 

The curriculum established for the government schools 
is broader than that used in most of the mission schools, 
where the qualifications of the teachers do not permit à 
very high standard of instruction and where the religious 
side has a high degree of importance. The government 
schools’ curriculum was originally based on the New Zea- 
land system but has been and is still being developed in 
terms of the particular needs of the islanders. ) 

The standard of training of the majority of village 
teachers is at present unsatisfactory. A government 
teacher training scheme was commenced at Tarawa ш 
1956 and a one-year refresher course in New Zealand for 
qualified teachers is made full use of by selected teachers. 
The missions include a one-year teacher training course in 
their theological training for pastors and catechists, an 
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verseas for post-primary education. Regu- 
der the Education Ordinance provide for 
f teachers into grades and this is now 
y the Education Department. 


also send boys © 
Jations made uni 
the classification o 
being carried out b 


School year for primary schools. The missions have varying 
school years but for Government the year starts in early 
January and finishes mid-December, with holidays of two 
Weeks in April and August, and three weeks in December. 
The normal number of government teaching days per year 
is 225 less statutory holidays—the mission schools have 
fewer teaching days, with religious holidays. 
Generally children attend school from Monday morni 


until Friday afternoon. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The problem of adequate inspection and supervision of 
schools remains acute, owing to limited shipping facilities 
and the long distances to be covered. The majority of the. 
school population still attend mission village schools in 
which the standard of education is low, although slowly 
improving as a result of increased interest in education and 
greater emphasis on teacher training. The missions also run 
boys’ and girls’ boarding schools, intermediate boys' schools, 
convents and pre-pastor training centres, all of which 
provide a good primary education in the vernacular for 


selected pupils. 


„The government island schools, of which there are now 
nine, are intended to provide superior primary education, 
under trained teachers, to selected children from the mission 
village schools and to act as feeder schools for King George V 
Secondary School and the central mission schools. Each 
island school provides a good primary education to 40 pupils 
aged 10-16 years who are drawn from the mission schools. 
It is hoped that they will, at the same time, serve to 
stimulate the teachers in village schools, set a standard to 
be followed by all primary schools, and satisfy the increasing 
demand of the Colony for trained personnel. The remainder 
of the government primary schools are required to meet 
special demands for education at such centres as colony 
headquarters and the phosphate mines. 

The enactment of the new Education Ordinance in 1955 
and the establishment of the Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee should provide the Colony with the machinery for 
improving the general standard of education, and Govern- 
ment and the missions with a means of ensuring mutual 
understanding and co-operation in furthering their common 


purposes. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Gilbert and Ellice Islands. Education Department, 
Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, total enrolment in 
primary and secondary schools numbered 8,933 pupils. Of 
these, 40 pupils were enrolled in the secondary school which 
commenced to function in 1954, The total enrolment 
represented about 22 per cent of the total population. 
The proportion of girls was about 46 per cent in primary 
schools but, as yet, none had been enrolled in the secondary 
school. The teaching staff in primary schools numbered 318 
of whom 7 per cent were women. 
. Compared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools had 
increased by about 10 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives total enrolment in 
primary schools since 1935. Although, between 1938 and 
1950 the figures show some fluctuations, by 1954 it had 
increased by 28 per cent over the 1935 figure. 

The primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating the 
average enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, rose from 86 to 96. Primary schools cover a 
10-year course and education is compulsory between the 
ages of 7 to 16 years. The average pupil-teacher ratio had 
diminished from 37 in 1950 to 28 in 1954. 


Expenditure on education. Complete details of expenditure 
are not known, but in 1954 total public expenditure on 
education amounted to 17,700 Australian pounds, being 
about £0.45 per inhabitant. 
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1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


—anUA Teaching staff Students enrolled 
rere Number of е 
Level of education and type of institution School year жаныс nei IIR SET Tm 
Primary * 
Government maintained schools . 2 š 1954 13 26 — 142 203 
Government aided schools! . — . í Y 1954 242 280 22 7.868 3841 
Other schools . . . + - КАБ ` 1954 7 12 1 283 89 
Totals) ar d . 1954 262 318 23 8 893 4133 
uer a d 1953 253 305 20 8 650 4 098 
at pie [у =b 1952 251 232 17 а ys 
пл TUNI T. + 1951 жу» sois "n 8 144 3312 
SW r EET es 1950 240 214 16 8 108 Bi 
Secondary 
Government maintained school 
UT ovale aaa NM 1 — 40 c 


1, Including data on pastor-teacher training centres run by missions 


(94 men in 1954). 


2. Secondary department which started to function in 1954 only, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: PuBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
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Teacher Pupil Estimated 4 
Ye Schon — ae шщ | quiere | юн 
‘Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) ( (өш) ratio 

1935 230 ET 2 6924 кү 

1938 236 218 8 6 828 35 } 6.9 19 86 
1945 247 Т 7815 ws 

1946 236 5 8 256 Du 

1941 231 к 3: 8 235 fod вл 8.3 98 
1948 233 n 2 8232 Ж 

1949 a : - ud 9 

1950 240 214 1 8 108 3 

1951 ат жы M 8 144 d 

1952 251 232 1 Жу; i 84 8.8 96 
1953 253 305 1 в 650 28 

1954 262 318 1 8893 28 

ee S S амын нн. RATA CAES ETT асыш Бао C | EE E 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 125. 
Total area: 2 square miles; 5 square kilometres. 
Population density: 63 per square mile; 25 per square kilometre. 


Education was formerly in the hands of missionaries but 
js now entirely a government responsibility. 

There is one education officer and one assistant. A new 
school and community centre equipped with modern teach- 
ing aids was completed in 1949. All education from kinder- 
garten to the secondary stage is conducted in this school. 
The school is inspected by the Western Pacific High Com- 
mission at intervals. 

The cost of education is entirely financed from the island 
resources, obtained largely by the sale of island stamps. 
The inhabitants make no direct contribution. 

There is no opportunity for higher education on the 
island; children who intend continuing their studies go to 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 54,000. 
Total area: 269 square miles; 697 square kilometres. 
Population density: 201 per square mile; 77 per square kilometre. 


Tonga is a self-governing State under the protection of 
Great Britain, the relationship having been established by 
a Treaty of Friendship in 1900, with a supplementary 
agreement in 1905. 

The first schools in Tonga were started by the Wesleyan 
Methodist Mission in 1828, even before the conversion of 
the Tongans to Christianity. The Roman Catholic Mission 
Set up catechetical schools in 1842, but practically all the 
Primary education was controlled by the Wesleyan Mission 
until 1882, when the Government took control of the edu- 
cation system. 

Education Acts, all making provision for free and com- 
Pulsory attendance, were passed in 1882, 1891, 1903, 1913 


PITCAIRN ISLAND 


Official exchange rate: 1 Australian pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Colonial Office, London, in March 1956. 


New Zealand or Australia. No school certificates are issued 
and up to 1948 no external examinations were taken. 

The education officer adjusts the curriculum to suit the 
current needs of the children. General subjects, handicrafts, 
hygiene and physical education, music and art are taught. 
Gardening, particularly the growing of fruit trees, is an 
important part of the curriculum. 

Adult education, based on individual needs, is also the 
responsibility of the education officer. There is a close link 
between the school and the community. 

The children are regularly inspected by a qualified nurse 
resident on the island. 


TONGA 


Official exchange rate: 1 Tongan pound = 2.24 U.S. dollars. 


Revised by the Director of Education, Tonga, in August 1956. 


and 1927, the last being the Act under which primary 
education is administered today. y : 
From 1906 the various missionary bodies were again 
allowed to establish primary schools. At the present time 
(1956) the Government controls approximately half. — 
The principal legal provision for compulsory education 
as set out in the 1927 Act states: ‘The parent or guardian 
of every child of not less than six nor more than fourteen 
years of age living within a distance of two miles measured 
according to the nearest road from a government primary 
school shall send such children to such school unless: 
(a) the child is under instruction at some other public 


primary school; or (b) the child is prevented from attending 
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school by sickness or other unavoidable cause; or (c) the 
child has passed the examination prescribed for Class 6 in 
the public primary school.’ The compulsory period does not 
cover any part of the secondary stage. 

In 1954 there were 134 primary schools in the kingdom, 
70 controlled by the State and the remainder by church 
organizations, chief of which are the Wesleyan and the 
Roman Catholic missions. The church schools receive no 
State aid of any kind. The buildings of the government 
primary schools, and the salaries of the teachers in the 
government schools, are a charge on the general revenue 
of the kingdom. 

The administrative staff at the Education Office com- 
prises a director who is a European, and a senior inspector 
of schools and three organizing inspectors all of whom are 
Tongans. They are responsible for the general adminis- 
tration of the Act, the inspection of schools, the provision 
of school supplies and equipment, and the sale of texthooks 
and stationery. 

There is not yet provision of any kind for pre-primary 
education. The primary schools, from the age of 6, use the 
Tongan language as the medium of instruction. The sub- 
jects taught are Tongan, English, history of Tonga, arith- 
metic, geography, drawing, agriculture, nature study, 
hygiene, singing, needlework and native arts; added to 
which is scripture in the church schools. 

The normal primary course has been a five-year one, but 
spread over the nine years of the compulsory primary 
schooling. Retardation is therefore a major problem. Pro- 
vision has recently been made to extend the present course 
to a six-year one. No primary leaving certificates are granted. 
The better pupils normally sit for the entrance examinations 
to the colleges, which provide a five-year post-primary 
course. All primary schools are co-educational. 

One out of every three schools is a one-teacher or two- 
teacher school,! and in only one in five is there a sufficient 
enrolment to warrant the staffing on a teacher-per-class 


1. One-teacher, two-teacher and three-teacher schools make up more 
than half the total. 


basis. Consolidation of the small schools is not practical, 
as the people live a communal village life. ў 

Up till 1955 promotions have been made from class to 
class throughout the primary schools on the results of an 
annual examination on the occasion of the visit of the 
inspector, who conducted a written and oral examination 
for each class. This was thought to be necessary because of 
the very low standard of instruction by untrained teachers, 
but with the increased number of trained teachers it hag 
been possible for head teachers to begin to conduct their 
own internal tests throughout the year, with the help of 
departmental inspectors, and make their own promotions, 

A teachers’ training college, established in 1944, is 
gradually overcoming the problem of untrained teachers, 
and in the government primary schools more than half are 
now (1956) certificated. The college offers a two-years’ 
course followed by a further year of probationary teaching 
in selected schools. There have been from time to time also 
short courses of a few months’ duration to enable experi- 
enced uncertificated teachers to qualify. 

A school medical officer visits the schools regularly and 
records are kept of the children’s health. In the main island 
of Tongatapu other health officials visit the schools to see 
that buildings and surroundings are kept in a reasonable 
standard of cleanliness and that good sanitation is main- 
tained. Since 1952, a typhoid injection has been given 
annually to all school pupils, and since 1955 a BCG anti- 
tuberculosis vaccination campaign was begun. A dental 
service to schools is regularly given throughout the islands. 

The chief educational problems in Tonga engaging the 
attention of the administration at present are raising the 
standard of teacher training, improving the standard of 
equipment, the provision of more vernacular texts, and the 
provision of more adequate technical instruction for both 


girls and boys. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Tonga. Department of Education, Reports. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In 1954, there were 15,478 
pupils enrolled in 151 primary and secondary schools and 
one teacher training college. Enrolment increased 20 per 
cent in the primary schools, and more than 50 per cent in 
the secondary schools, between 1950 and 1954. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that primary 
school enrolment has more than doubled since 1931, and 
that there are about 90 pupils enrolled for every 100 children 
estimated to be 5-14 years old. Education is compulsory 
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between 6 and 14 years of age, but there are only 5 or 
6 years in the primary school course, hence the pupils 
enrolled must include a large proportion of over-age 
children. The average pupil-teacher ratio has dropped from 
35 or 36 in the earlier years of this period to about 30 in 
more recent years. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953 amounted to 57,659 Tongan pounds, averaging 
slightly over £1 per inhabitant. This amount included 
£13,860 for maintenance work and new buildings, in ad- 
dition to £43,799 from the regular education budget. 


U.K. TERRITORIES (PACIFIC): TONGA 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of ера state Students enrolled 
EARS Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
Government primary schools 1954 10 246 1622 
Mission. pomery school 1954 64 171 33 5208 
Tot , 1954 134 417 i 12 830 
d 1953 133 405 vvi 11311 es 
5i 1952 133 384 10 835 m 
H 1951 132 360 10 805 .. 
ч 1950 134 ... 10 626 
Secondary 
General 
Government secondary schools 5 1954 2 342 161 
Mission secondary schools Б 1954 15 2249 1200 
Total . ja $ 1954 17 2591 11261 
^ Б 1953 11 1881 842 
g z 1952 11 : 2178 886 
B : 1951 10 m 1740 658 
* 1 1950 an sp М 1650 640 
Teacher training 
Government college 
Total . . . 1954 ... m 57 t... 
e= deii 5 iiis q 
» : 
^" ы 
E А 


1. Enrolment of girls іп the teacher training college is included with enrolment in government secondary schools. 


Year Schools 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers 


Pupils 


Total 


Per cent female 


Total 


Per teacher 


Average 
enrolment 
(thousands) 


eae 


Pri 
enrolment 
ratio 


BAHRAIN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 120,000. 
Total area: 231 square miles; 598 square kilometres. 
Population density: 519 per square mile; 201 per square kilometre. 
Illiteracy rate in population all ages (1950 census): 87.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


The first school in Bahrain was started in 1919 in the town 
of Muharraq; it was managed by a committee of local 
merchants who received a grant of money from the Ruler, 
Sheikh Isa bin Ali, grandfather of the present Sheikh. A 
few years later another school was opened in Manama, the 
capital of Bahrain. Previously the only education available 
was in kuttabs, where religious teachers taught children to 
recite the Koran and sometimes gave simple instruction in 
reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Tn 1928 the administration of education was taken over 
by the Government; a boys’ school for Shias was built in 
Manama and in the face of strong opposition the first girls’ 
school was opened. In the same year, for the first time, 
seven boys were sent to the American. University of Beirut. 
Next year a qualified Lebanese school inspector was 
appointed and several teachers were enlisted from Syria, 
ono and Iraq. In 1931 the Sunni and Shia school 
committees ceased to function and it was possible to do 
away with the system of having separate schools for the 
two sects. More schools were opened and by 1936 there were 
over 1,000 boys and girls attending government schools. 

Technical education started in 1936 with carpentry and 
simple engineering classes under teachers who were obtained 
through the American University of Beirut. 

From 1940 until 1946 there were British Directors of 
Education but since the latter year the post has been 
occupied by a Bahrain Arab. 

Secondary education began in 1947 and in the same year 
a school hostel was opened for boys attending town schools 
who lived outside Manama and for boys from other places 
in the Gulf who came to be educated in Bahrain. In the 
spring of 1951 the present large school hostel, on the south 
side of the town, was opened, providing dormitories, play- 
rooms, masters' quarters and accommodation for over 100 
boys. In 1946 a number of boys were sent to school in 
Egypt and a hostel was opened for them in Cairo, but the 
experiment was not a success and they were withdrawn 
after a year. By 1951 there were over 4,000 boys and 2,000 
girls attending schools and by 1956 the number had risen 
to 7,400 boys and 3,400 girls. 

Of the 314 teachers in boys” schools in 1956, 189 were 
Bahrain Arabs. In the girls’ schools, 87 of the 125 teachers 
were from Bahrain. Bahrain students were granted scholar- 
ships to the American University of Beirut, to Egypt and 
1 Some cases promising young men were sent on courses to 


the United Kingdom. 
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Official exchange rate: 1 Indian rupee — 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the Adviserate of Bahrain, in August 1956, А 


ADMINISTRATION 


Since 1928, the administration of the Education Department 
has been under the control of the Minister of Education, 
H.E. Sheikh Abdulla bin Isa, C.I.E., the uncle of the present 
ruler, latterly assisted by the Director of Education and 
the directress of girls’ schools. 

In the State budget a sum is allocated each year for the 
recurrent expenditure of the Education Department, and 
under the budget for Public Works provision is made for 
non-recurrent expenditure on building new schools and 
enlarging existing schools. Local authorities such as 
municipalities are not called upon to make any contri- 
butions towards education, which is free in all grades. In 
the budget for 1956 the amount allocated to recurrent 
expenditure on education was Rs.5,385,000 (over £400,000) 
and the allocation for new school buildings was Rs.900,000 
(approximately £67,000), these amounts totalling 16.61 per 
cent of the whole estimated expenditure of the State. 

Education is not compulsory. It is limited by financial 
considerations and also by the availability of qualified and 
experienced teachers. 


ORGANIZATION 


The school system is divided into three periods, preparatory 
or pre-primary for two years, the entrance age being 6-8, 
primary for four years and secondary for four years. The 
technical school course lasts four years for boys who have 
previously completed two or three years of primary edu- 
cation. In the secondary school there are special classes for 
teaching commercial subjects such as book-keeping and 
typewriting, science and chemistry, as well as training 
classes for students who desire to become school teachers. 

The general curriculum of the boys’ schools closely 
follows that of other countries of the Middle East and many 
of the textbooks are those in use in the Lebanon and in 
Egypt. The teaching of the English language begins in the 
second year of primary school. 

The technical school specializes in training boys for 
employment with the oil companies and has classes for 
carpentry, electrical and motor engineering, forging, weld- 
ing, etc. In 1955 the school was enlarged. н 

The educational standard in the girls’ schools is as high 
as that in the boys’ schools and the curricula are similar 
except that courses in domestic science, sewing anmi 
embroidery are provided. 


U.K. PROTECTED STATES IN THE PERSIAN GULF: BAHRAIN 


The certificates from the Education Department entitle BIBLIOGRAPHY 
the holders to certain scales of pay if they enter government 
service either on passing out of primary schools or secondary BAHRAIN. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. Takrir ‘an ahwül al- 
and technical schools. ma'üref bi-amarat al-Bahrain, 1950, 1952 (Report on edu- 


cational conditions in the Principality of Bahrain, 1950, 1952). 
Cairo, Arab World Press, 1950, 1952, 2 v. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Bahrain. Education Department. ReturnstoUnesco about one-sixth of the total estimated expenditure of the 
questionnaire. State. The budget for 1953, showing 3,578,000 rupees for 
- current expenditure and 1,500,000 rupees for capital ex- 
Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, penditure, is given in Table 1 with a distribution by object 
over 10,000 pupils were enrolled in 48 pre-primary, primary of expenditure. 
and secondary schools. The school-going population was 
less than 10 per cent of the total population. Girls made up 
29 per cent of the total enrolment in pre-primary and 
primary schools, but only 5 per cent of the secondary l PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
school enrolment. The total teaching staff of 484 included (in thousand Indian rupees) 


28 per cent women. The average number of pupils per 
teacher was 25 in pre-primary schools, 22 in primary Object of expenditure Amount 


schools, and 10 in the secondary and vocational schools. 


Between 1950 and 1954 total enrolment in public schools Total expenditure — . . . . 5078 
increased nearly 80 per cent, but the enrolment of girls A Gurrent expenditure i 2 05 3 s 3578 
seems to have inereased only 50 per cent. (See Table 2.) Primary and secondary education — . 3140 

Vocational education . . . + 113 
Expenditure on education. In the budget for 1956, the (nme YQ GSP dE 30 
amount allocated to recurrent expenditure on education 
was 5,385,000 rupees, and the allocation for new school B. Capital expenditure. . . . 1500 


buildings was 900,000 rupees. These amounts represent 


2, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public pre-primary schools D 1954/55 23 a п 919 313 
i pn тт чүн нн ИИИНИН n 41 22 269 213 
im a pium ED mra eem ecc 195455 27 195 33 4784 737 
Vc v santo 121 1128 114 13 439 1461 
was o rns ee NM т 1959755 18 1106 115 12 895 1636 
SPS NE 1951/52 116 196 134 13 129 11792 
s о нает { 1950/51 113 170 130 12958 11218 
Primary 
quum primary schools , 01 50774 P RT 195455 2 TE н 1 11 z 120 
шау schools Aan Мыр 17 248 98 5395 2214 
» š * n ç t н . E . - 1953/54 xi 1172 168 14 025 11 838 
Ma e A E 1952/53 113 1158 165 13 667 11614 
ee eee E 1951/52 110 1124 138 19 631 1615 
moe AI A E 3n NE 136 12702 1545 


1. Data refer to public schools only. 
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Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of — aS — — 
Secondary 
General 
Кан е ШҮ ] 1954/55 2 129 4 327 
To vie aa Е 1953/54 2 124 3 234 14 
ЖАУАДЫ E t Š 1952/53 2 123 3 182 15 
SA en dre т Я 1951/52 2 116 2 173 1 
КЕ Е yi s i 1950/51 1 12 E 131 El, 
Vocational 
Public technical school . 4 g ТЕНЕ: A ^ — n = 
j j , à 2 1954 == = 
bie о У A à 1954/55 2 12 ur 83 E 
s š : ; 1953/54 1 9 ts 76 is 
Mae š 1952/53 1 9 = 65 "- 
Bn К К 1951/52 1 9 > 70 z 
SOMNIS \ ү 1950/51 1 9° <s. 75 =; 
Teacher training 
ne ie. { 1954/55 0 Pa ro 14 tad 
RUNS : x ч 1953/54 @ IAE "n 8 s 
SEMAN t ftf. 1952/53 (1) 10 "e 
PU d c. ZU MERI ANI 1951/52 () 5 = 
ИШЕ з үл И 1950/51 1) : 9 = 


2. Including teachers of teacher training course. 


KUWAIT 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 203,000. 
Total area: 6,000 square miles; 15,540 square kilometres, 
Population density: 34 per square mile; 13 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


At the beginning of this century Kuwait began to emerge 
as a country with its own entity. Measures were taken to 
establish government services and policies, including those 
concerned with education, on a permanent basis. Education 
had until then been provided solely in the kuttabs. In 1912, 
the first modern school was established through voluntary 
contributions collected from such of the residents of the 
town of Kuwait as were able to contribute (both the capital 


1234 


3. The commercial section was detached from a general secondary school 
in 1954/55. 


Official exchange rate: 1 Indian rupee — 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


Revised by the Department of Education, Kuwait, in April 1956. 


and the country c. the name of Kuwait). Instruction in 
the schools Was i for many years to the teaching a 
the three Rs. In 1936, an Education Board was convene 
Which later invited an advisory committee from Palestine 
to visit the country and to submit proposals for the organt- 
zation of a school ladder and to draft a model curriculum. 
Measures were taken during this period to recruit teachers 
from abroad, mainly from Palestine, Syria and Egypt. 
Egypt also sent a permanent educational mission to render 
such services as may be required. 


U.K. PROTECTED STATES IN THE PERSIAN GULF: KUWAIT 


After the second world war the revenue of Kuwait in- 
creased substantially through royalties derived from oil 
concessions, and the Government now spends 93,300,000 
rupees (£7 million) a year on education—60 times as much 
as in 1946. This has permitted the extension of educational 
facilities at a greater rate and in larger measure than would 
have formerly been possible. 

In 1955, an expert team was invited to advise onmeasures 
for the extension of primary education facilities, A set of 
recommendations was submitted which included plans for 
the provision of universal education for an eight-year 
primary course by 1965. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Educational legislation in Kuwait defines the aims of edu- 
cation. The purpose of lower primary education is to guide 
children towards healthy practices and activities, to ac- 
custom them to obedience and discipline, to supervise their 
development and prepare them for entrance into the primary 
school. 

Primary education is intended to provide children with 
the practical knowledge and skills they will require in later 
life, and to prepare them for entrance into the secondary 
school. A distinction is made for girls, their education being 
to equip them with the training and culture necessary both 
for the responsibilities of the home and for individual 
development. 

The accepted policy of the education authorities is to 
provide facilities for the education of all children, starting 
with those of the primary school age level. While major 
efforts are directed to the primary school, the other levels 
are by no means being neglected, though expansion is at 
a slower rate. 

Compulsory education does not for the moment exist, 
since the authorities feel that until such time as places are 
available for all school children the need for compulsion 
does not exist. Education is free at all levels. This, coupled 
with the awareness of the population of the advantages of 
schooling, ensures the regular and continual attendance of 
children. The achievement of universal primary education 
is for the moment handicapped purely by the time-factor. 
Unlike most of the other countries in the region, Kuwait 
has no permanent financial difficulties. 

The administration of education is entrusted to an Edu- 
cational Board which meets regularly once a week. It is 
tesponsible for the adoption of policies, the allocation of 
funds, the construction of new schools and the granting of 
scholarships for study abroad. Two directors are responsible 
tothe Board. Oneis in charge of administrative and financial 
matters and the other of the professional side of the school 
System. The former undertakes the supply of school equip- 
ment and materials, executes the plans for the construction 
of school buildings and their maintenance, the provision of 
school meals and clothing, the control of the stores and the 
allocation of lodgings for teachers. The professional director 
Carries out educational policy, proposes fresh educational 
egislation, submits development projects, draws up cur- 
ricula, and supervises inspection, teacher training, and 
Scholarships, He also has the responsibility for presenting 
textbooks, organizing examinations and maintaining 


libraries and laboratories. Assisting the professional director 
are one assistant director, an inspectress for schools for 
girls, and eight other inspectors respectively for religion 
and Arabic, English, natural sciences, mathematics, social 
sciences, technical education, physical training and scouting. 
A secretary of education supervises the secretariat, while 
controllers assist the professional director in the placing of 
scholarships abroad, in examinations and the collection and 
analysis of statistics. 


Finance 


The whole of the educational budget is provided by the 
Government. This covers the contruction, renting and 
maintenance of school buildings, the salaries of teachers 
and other staff, school equipment and supplies, feeding and 
clothing the children. Private primary schools are com- 
pletely independent and are not subsidized. In the private 
schools, which cater mainly for the children of foreign 
employees, fees are charged to cover instruction and pur- 
chase of books and materials. No national private schools 
exist. Government schools collect no fees whatsoever. 


Supervision and control 


Private schools are not supervised by the educational 
authorities. Public schools are supervised by the eight 
inspectors listed above. Each inspector is responsible for 
his subject and is in charge of the execution of the pro- 
gramme in all schools. 

No facilities exist for training supervisors, who are 
recruited from among the more qualified school teachers. 
Their appointment is made by the Educational Board on 
the recommendation of the administrative director. 

Various facilities and services are provided in the dif- 
ferent schools of Kuwait. These include dental and medical 
inspection, the provision of one free meal per day and the 
supply of school clothing for all children. 


ORGANIZATION 


The recent expert mission, consisting of Dr. M. Akrawi and 
Mr. J. Qabbani, after studying the educational system in 
Kuwait, recommended that the three stages of education 
should be reshuffled so that each would consist of four years 
instead of three, four and five years as they are at present 
and that these stages be renamed primary, intermediate 


d secondary. 
"The sri stage will comprise the three years of the 


ent pre-primary school and the first year in the primary 
нит) The ооа тни stage will cover the last three years 
of the present primary school and the first year in the 
secondary, and the secondary stage will consist of four years 


. Under the secondary stage come the academic secondary 
tt the technical d and the teachers’ training schools, 
It should be noted that compulsory education, when 
enforced by law in the future, will cover the primary and 
the intermediate stages and that a pupil will be sent to 
one of the different types of schools, whether academic or 
vocational, in accordance with his aptitude and standard 


of attainment. 
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These recommendations will be implemented as from the 
1956/57 school year and thus the present year (1955/56) is 
a transitory stage at the end of which neither the primary 
school certificate examination nor that of the secondary 
school (general course) will be held. The former is abolished 
because the top class in the present primary school no 
longer marks the end of a stage and will be replaced next 
year by the Intermediate School Examination, and the 
latter because the academic secondary school is to be 
treated as a unit with only one final examination. 

Apart from this system there is a 12-year religious course 
which provides for a preparatory period of four years, a 
primary period of four years and a secondary period of 
another four years. There are also evening commercial 
courses which accept pupils who have completed their 
primary school courses. Admission is, however, allowed in 
the absence of such a qualification if the pupil passes an 
entrance examination. 


Curriculum and methods. The curriculum for public primary 
and intermediate schools is laid down by the Central 
authorities and carried out in all schools. The following 
time-table gives the subjects taught and the number of 
periods per week devoted to each subject over the primary 
and intermediate school courses: 


TIME-TABLE OF SUBJECTS AND NUMBER OF 
PERIODS PER WEEK: 


Intermediate 


Subject 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 


Koran and religion 
Arabic . . 
Second language. . 
Arithmetic and geometry . 
Mathematics o ir 
History Bn 
(OC ы 0: 
Geography . . 
General science 
Science and hygiene y 
сше and handicrafts . 
sical training 4 
Hygiene (child welfare) 
SMUT CAN е, «зд. s 
otal osea 3914052 Fa 
—————————— 


1. The average length of a period is 40 minutes. 
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Examination system. In the first two years of the lower 
primary school, promotion from class to class is made on 
the basis of the aggregate marks acquired during the year. 
From the third year on, the marks of the work during the 
year are added to the marks of three tests held at the end 
of each school term. The three tests together carry one half 
of the final total mark, while work during the year counts 
for the other half. 

At the end of the second stage of the educational system 
a certificate is awarded based on the results of a public 
examination. Success in this examination is requirement 
for entrance into the final stage. 
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Teaching staff. The minimum qualification required for 
teachers in the primary school is theoretically a secondary 
school leaving certificate plus some experience in teaching, 
The position in this country is unusual, since the majority 
of teachers are recruited from abroad. In 1955, for example, 
there were only 118 Kuwaitees among the total of 1,120 
teachers. Appointments are made by the Educational Board 
on the recommendation of the professional director. 

No facilities exist for the training of men school teachers, 
Those for women teachers are provided in an institute 
which offers a three-year course after the intermediate 
school cycle. For the present no in-service training or 
refresher courses are organized in Kuwait, but the Depart- 
ment often grants scholarships for short courses abroad. 
Inspectors offer such advice as may be needed by the 
teachers in the performance of their duties. 


Welfare services 


The Department of Education runs a central kitchen, 
complete with modern equipment, to prepare and distribute 
about 20,000 meals a day to all the school children in the 
city and in the villages. The meal consists of milk or soup, 
sandwiches and fruit. 

All school children, irrespective of financial status or 
nationality, are provided with two suits of clothes and a 
pair of shoes every year. 

A committee has been formed to supervise medical care 
in schools and to co-ordinate work between the Depart- 
ments of Education, Public Health and Social Affairs, so 
as to ensure that the system planned for medical care in 
schools is efficiently carried out. The committee consists of 
the Director of Education, the Director of Social Affairs, 
the Director of the Preventive Medicine Section in the 
Public Health Department and the Senior Medical Officer 
in the same department. 

There is a doctor at the head of the school health section 
and under him work a team of doctors, dentists, and nurses. 
In every school there is a clinic with a permanent nurse, 
and the doctor in charge visits each school twice a week. 
There are also three dental clinics for school children. In 
case of need the doctor refers his patients to the specialists 
in the State hospital. Medicine and hospitalization are free 
to all. 

A special section has lately been formed which aims at 
propagating the use of audio-visual aids in education and 
instructing the teachers in running the instruments re- 
quired. The section has at present about 300 films and 
filmstrips and a number of projectors. Some of the schools 
have their own projectors; others which have not may 
borrow one from the department. It is hoped that by next 
year every school will have its own projector. Schools are 
at present provided with wireless sets, gramophones and 
loud-speakers. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Pre-primary education. Pre-primary education has recently 
received much of the Department's attention. Four nursery 
Schools have been opened during the last two years. Boys 
and girls are accepted at the age of four and spend a 
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maximum of two years in these schools and thence proceed 
to the primary schools. But the nursery schools are not an 
integral part of the educational system in the sense that 
children will be accepted in the primary schools when they 
are 6, even though they have never been to a nursery school 
before. These schools serve a double purpose: they give the 
children the opportunity to grow up in a healthy environ- 
ment where all their needs are looked after, and they help 
to bridge the gulf which separates the school—where 

rogress on modern lines is very fast—and the home, which 
does not develop at the same pace. 


Girls’ education. Any slight opposition to the education of 
girls which might have been shown a decade ago belongs 
now to the past. There are still more boys than girls in the 
top classes—a relic of such past opposition—but in the 


lower classes they are now equal in numbers. Girls follow 
the same syllabuses and sit for the same examinations as 
boys and have in addition two periods a week for domestic 
sciences. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Kuwait. Department of Education. Returns to 
Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were 15,000 pupils enrolled in all public schools. (No 
statistics are available for private schools.) Of these pupils, 
about 92 per cent were enrolled in pre-primary and primary 
schools, and about 4 per cent each in general secondary 
schools, and in vocational and teacher training courses. The 
proportion of girls in the primary school enrolment was 
roughly one-third, but in the general secondary schools only 
15 per cent. There were no girls enrolled in the public 


vocational courses, though all 10 of the students in teacher 
training were girls. Teachers in the public pre-primary and 
primary Е еен 810, of whom 36 per cent were 
women. In the general secondary schools there were only 
15 women among the 79 teachers. The average pupil- 
teacher ratio in public primary schools was only 17, and 
in general secondary schools even less than 10. It is note- 
worthy that total enrolment in public primary schools 
increased 31 per cent between 1952 and 1954, and in general 
secondary schools over sixfold between 1950 and 1954, 
However, there seems to have been a reduction of teachers 
in training from 55 in 1950 to only 10 in 1954. 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


—— or OOOO OT ed 
Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year ишко o oum Todi Female 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery schools 376 177 
ШЫ. S s QU S T EDEN 1954/55 2 a H £ 
ub Q Ae 3 1953/54 — = = = = 
^ н 3 1952/53 — => = = A 
a pns 1951/52 — = = i = 
ч 1950/51 — = m 
Primary 
"n 1 4521 247 
Public infants’ schools. . . , TERR 25 193 216 174 4 266 
P їс primary with infants’ schools .  . +. + + + 4/35 3 1109 m 
"bli primary without infants’ schools . -so 0 1954155 4 m 26 13 354 4513 
s pu 3 505 170 10 183, 3594 
i! 1951/52 26 371 ш i ae 
> š 1950/51 24 272 82 š 
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Teaching staff Students enrolled 

"a" Number of 

Level of education and type of institution School year | stitutions Em LETS erm Bee 

Secondary 

General 

Public boys" secondary school. "oo PU NU en EHE f } 19 15 679 102 

Pr Aden р eaque Mu КЫТ 2 79 15 679 102 
н! ЖЫ 1953/54 EL 250 = 520 77 
R 1952/53 1 131 — 320 43 
$ ; 1951/52 1 кк K. 207 50 
ilor ai te Mn att эне cami Wk ay leo 2 1950/51 1 als ool 107 — 

Vocational 

Public technical school, "ЛЕН ARO ll 1954/55 1 wee — 12 — 

Públic commercial coire} . 407 2 7. 5. loo. V. 1954/55 1 322 — 4284 — 

Religions institute; ХЕШ. Los. / АЕ E Из UP ual 1954/55 1 33 — 273 — 

ААРЫДА, ES A MISC e (peste wf a A Е 1954/55 3 ... — 569 — 

m 1953/54. 2 +77 = *631 — 
FA 1952/53 2 143 = "592 E 
Paes ELA uk, Bi Bond 1951/52 2 bà = 70 
nM um: nm PTS 1950/51 2 3 — *50 эв 

Teacher training 

Public teacher training courses 

у МА os ART WS рм Mb бы, eka 09 1954/55 2 3 3 10 10 

We) W n kay your T | e pes A 1953/54 1 2 2 8 8 
pt ЖААН MO Wah ig um. эшн v er eg 1952/53 — 
Ж. NERONE: MIS de dial Tajo r ende e 1951/52 2 3 — 38 Ia 
кН era etl: 1950/51 1 2 ы 55 — 

Note. No statistics are available for private schools. 4. Part-time evening students. 

5. Including 45 part-time teachers. m 
1. There were, in addition, secondary classes attached to two primary 6. Including 350 part-time evening students. 
schools for girls, 7. Including 15 part-time teachers. 
2. Teachers in boys" secondary school only. 8. Including 250 part-time evening students. 
3. Including 18 part-time teachers. 9. Commercial course enrolment only. 


QATAR 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 35,000. 
Total area: 8,500 square miles; 22,014 square kilometres, 
Population density: 4 per square mile; 2 per square kilometre. 


Prepared by the Agency, Doha, and transmitted by the British | 
Residency, Bahrain, in July 1956. 


HISTORICAL POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 

Prior to 1950, when the financial effects of finding oil in There are no articles in the Constitution relating to edu- 
Qatar first began to be felt, there was little education, Since cation, nor is there an accepted policy statement on the 
then expansion has been rapid. In 1953 there were eight aims of primary education. But it is the aim of the Govern- 
masters and some 330 pupils; in 1956 39 masters and 920 ment to provide as good an education as possible free to 
pupils. any boy. 
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There is no compulsory education. Instead the Govern- 
ment pays subsidies to parents to compensate them for the 
Joss of earning power of their sons when at school, at rates 
varying from Rs.30 to Rs.70 a month. Factors presenting 
difficulties in the achievement of universal primary edu- 
cation are: (a) the education of girls is not acceptable to 
the community, and (b) certain boys live in scattered camps 
and villages and there are geographical difficulties about 
their attending school; but boarding arrangements exist 
and will probably help to overcome this. 

All costs connected with education are borne by the 
central authority and no financial contributions are re- 

ired by parents. 

All schools are public. They are supervised by an edu- 
cation board under which are a director of education, an 
inspector of education and seven headmasters. The Edu- 
cation Board consists of leading Arab members of the 
community and primarily determines policy. The Director 
of Education sees that the policy iscarried out. The inspector 
of education is responsible for ensuring that headmasters 
and teachers are both able to, and do in fact, keep to the 
syllabus set in different subjects. The headmasters are 
responsible for the general operation of their schools. There 
are no facilities in Qatar for training supervisors. The 
minimum qualifications for supervisory staff on appoint- 
ment is matriculation and four years’ experience in a 
comparable school in another Arab country. The Adviser 
to the Government of Qatar appoints supervisors whose 
starting salary is Rs.1,500 a month or more. The Director 
of Education appoints those whose starting salary is less 
than Rs.1,500. 


ORGANIZATION 


There is no provision for children under 6. 

Two types of primary schools exist: kindergarten, and 
primary school proper. The kindergarten takes the boys for 
their first year only. The primary school takes them for the 
following six years. There is no other classification. 

, The maximum number of pupils in a kindergarten class 
is 40 and in other classes 30. Retardation is not a problem. 
Out of every nine boys seven go to large schools and two 
to small schools. The policy with regard to small schools 
18 to increase the numbers of the masters as the education 
programme gets under way and as new forms of young 
boys are added annually. Consolidation of small schools is 
not considered desirable because it would mean bringing 
boys away from the neighbourhood of their homes. There 


are no fundamental differences between the rural and urban 
primary schools. The school year begins in mid-September 
and ends in mid-June. There is one three-month holiday 
and three short holidays, one for each of the two Moslem 
Ids (feasts) and one during the spring. These are for not 
more than four days each. The normal number of teaching 
days in the school year is 185. The school day is from 7 
a.m. to 5 p.m. There are four and a half hours of class- 
room study in a school day. 

The curriculum aims to enable the pupils to pass on to 
secondary education or to get a job on completing primary 
education. The time-table provides, for example, in the 
third year, for the following periods per week: religion, 10; 
Arabic, 8; English, 5; history, 2; geography, 2; physics, 2; 
hygiene, 1; physical training, 1; drawing, 1; handicrafts, 1; 
civics, 1. Each period lasts three-quarters of an hour. The 
deductive method of teaching is recommended but teachers 
are free to use whatever method they find most successful 
with their boys. 

Promotion from class to class depends primarily on 
examination. Examinations are held 10 days before the end 
of the school year, and consist of written and oral tests. 
The pupil’s normal school work is also taken into account 
for promotion. A certificate is not given at the end of 
primary schooling. The entrance requirement for secondary 
schools is satisfactory completion of the primary course. 
Records are kept of each child’s education so that his pro- 
gress can be watched and that remedial measures can be 
taken when necessary. Reports are sent to parents every 
three months. 

The minimum qualification for teachers is two years’ 
experience of teaching in a comparable school, or matricu- 
lation. For head teachers it is not less than matriculation 
and four years of experience. Teachers and head teachers 
are appointed by the Director of Education. There are no 
regulations governing the status of teachers. Teachers can 
be transferred from school to school on the orders of the 
Director of Education, subject to the approval of the 
Education Board. There are four salary scales for primary 
teachers, between Rs.300 a month and Rs.1,200 a month; 
annual increments of Rs.40 in the lower scales and Rs.50 
in the higher. The point of entry in the scale depends on 
qualifications and experience. Salaries are uniform for the 

count . 
Veron unu medical services for all. A medical atten- 
dant from the State Medical Department is always on duty 
at the main educational centre and a doctor from the 
Department is present for two hours every day. A midday 
meal is provided for the boys. 


` 
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TRUCIAL OMAN 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 80,000. 
Total area: 5,800 square miles; 15,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 14 per square mile; 5 per square kilometre. 


Education in the Trucial States is still embryonic and 
gravely handicapped by the poverty of the region and the 
paucity of resources. The Ruler of Sharjah was the first 
ruler to show enthusiasm for the educational welfare of 
his people and his example has been followed to some extent 
by the Rulers of Dubai, Ras al Khaimah and Ajman. With 
encouragement and assistance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and the Government of Kuwait, a certain amount of 
progress has been made and is being planned. 

The education available is primary. Only the school in 
Sharjah provides a more advanced course; this school 
consists of 450 boys between the ages of 6 and 17, for whom 
education is free, and nine teachers in a building supplied 
by Her Majesty’s Government. The Ruler is now collecting 
money from merchants in Dubai and Sharjah and from 
other rulers in the Trucial States in order to build an 
extension; so far some Rs.16,000 (£1,200) has been raised. 
Four of the teachers are seconded from Kuwait, two from 
Egypt and two are local. The headmaster is a Jordanian. 
The school is run by the Kuwait Department of Education 
on the present Kuwait-Egyptian system for kindergarten 
and primary schools. In Sharjah there is also a girls’ school 
with about 70 pupils under the supervision of a Jordanian 
mistress. Subjects taught include the Koran, Arabic, 
English, arithmetic, history, geography, science, drawing, 
handwork, first aid and physical training. 

At Dubai, the largest and most important town in the 
Trucial States, there are two free schools with about 250 


Official exchange rate: 1 rupee = 0.21 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the British Residency, Bahrain, in June 1956, 


and 150 boys between the ages of 6 and 11. There is also 
a private school for approximately 100 boys. The schools 
in Dubai follow a more old-fashioned curriculum than the 
Sharjah school. Most of the teaching is based on Islamic 
religious instruction and associated subjects, although 
arithmetic and history are taught, and the students learn 
by rote. 

Ras al Khaimah has a school the administration of 
which has recently been taken over by the Kuwait Depart- 
ment of Education on the lines of the Sharjah school. 
Kuwait has decided to contribute Rs.20,000 for a new 
building to be erected. It is hoped that the school will 
eventually cater for 250 boys. There is one Jordanian 
teacher paid by Kuwait and four local teachers. 

Umm al Quwain has one small school for 35 pupils, taught 
by a single teacher. Education is on the same lines as in 
Dubai but the school is not as efficient, 

The Ruler of Abu Dhabi has now decided to build a 
small school at his own expense and proposes to employ 
a few outside teachers in the coming year. 

The only other educational institutions in the Trucial 
States are not schools in the accepted Western sense but 
what are known as kuttabs, groups of boys or girls taught 
to recite the Koran by a mullah who sometimes, though this 
is exceedingly rare, teaches writing also. No details as to 
the numbers of pupils, expenditure, etc. are available in the 
case of these institutions, 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956 


Sheikhdom Estimated total 


Number of schools 


Expenditure per pupil 


population (in rupees) 

Dubai 40 000 30 
Sharjah 7 000 300 
Ajman. | 3 000 x 
Ras al oe 10 000 100 

mm al пуаш 2000 I 
Abu Dhabi 15 000 A 
Fujairah 3 000 a 


Note. All figures are Very approximate, 
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1. Except for 70 girls in school in Sharjah, all pupils are boys. 
2. Koranic school. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 164,303,000. 

Total area: 3,022,000 square miles; 7,828,000 square kilometres. 

Population density: 54 per square mile; 21 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1955 
estimate): 18.4. 

Illiteracy rate in population 14 years old and over (1952 sample 
survey): 2.5 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


1852. First compulsory part-time school attendance law, 
Massachusetts. New York State passed a similar law in 
1853, but the question of the right of a State to compel 
school attendance was the subject of debate for about 
half a century thereafter. 

1867. Establishment of the United States Department of 
Education, now the U.S. Office of Education, with Henry 
Barnard as its first Commissioner. While responsibility 
for and control of education are vested in State and local 
Governments, the federal role is an important one. The 
U.S. Office of Education, like the Department which 
preceded it, provides statistical and research services on 
a national basis and administers federal funds appropri- 
ated by Congress for education. 

1890. First compulsory full-time school attendance law, 
Connecticut. By 1900, 32 States had adopted such laws. 

1895. Report of the Committee of Fifteen of the National 
Education Association on Elementary Education. It 
outlined an eight-year educational programme stressing 
subject matter deemed suitable for every child to master. 

1897. Establishment of the Association of Day Nurseries in 
New York City. 

1899-1902. Publication of John Dewey’s The School and 
Society, The Child and the Curriculum and The Educational 
Situation had a profound effect on the orientation of 

erican education. 

1908. National Congress of Parent Teachers Associations. 
The National Congress of Mothers, founded in 1897, was 
the forerunner of this organization, which by 1956 in- 
cluded some 9,000,000 parents and teachers in approxi- 
mately 40,000 local associations. Its purpose is the 
Promotion of the welfare of children through a close 
relationship between home and school and between 
educators and the general public. 

1912. Establishment by the U.S. Government of the 
hildren’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. The 
wreau, which is now in the Department of Health, 
ducation and Welfare, concerns itself with the health 

and welfare of children. It makes studies of conditions 
hazardous to children and of the effectiveness of measures 
раза at alleviating or preventing such conditions. 
3. Establishment of the Division of Kindergarten Edu- 
cation in the U.S. Bureau of Education. While this 


National income (1955 estimate): 324,000 million dollars. 
us н) usually from September to June (average 178 school 
ays). 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington D.C., in April 1956. 


Division no longer exists, the work for which it was 
responsible is still carried on by the Office of Education. 
The term ‘early childhood education’ is now being used 
to describe this level of schooling. 

1918. Legislation for compulsory attendance in force in all 
48 States. The provisions of the compulsory school 
attendance laws varied from State to ue and from 
region to region with respect to the required number of 
days of attendance, the compulsory age period and the 
measures adopted to enforce compliance. 

1919. First public nursery school opened in the United 
States. At present nursery schools are operated in 
approximately 10 per cent of all public school systems. 
Since the close of World War II, there has been a greater 
proportionate increase in the number of nursery schools 
in the small towns and rural areas than in the larger cities. 

1921. Enactment by Congress of the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity and Infant Act. This Act was administered 
under the Children's Bureau during the seven years of 
its existence and provided training in infant care to 
mothers. 

1933. Federal Emergency Relief Act. 

1936. Social Security Act. The 1933 Act сатан for the 
establishment of nursery schools and kindergartens as 
part of the programme to relieve hardships caused by 
unemployment. The 1936 Act made specific provision for 
child welfare services. y 

1939-1941, Report on Activity Programme in New York 
City. Systematic observation and testing in eight activity 
programme schools and eight others showed the activity 
programmes developing greater self-reliance, initiative, 
independent thinking and leadership while maintaining 
the standard of achievement. s 

1940. White House Conference on Children in a Democracy 
(fourth conference on children held between 1910 and 
1940). Every ‘aspect of child welfare, including home life, 
material security, education, health, and pon prepa- 
ration for the responsibilities of citizenship" was con- 
sidered, and specific recommendations were made in each 
of these areas. м 

1950. Mid-Century White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. This conference endeavoured to determine 
how the U.S. could develop in children the mental, 
emotional, and spiritual qualities essential to individual 
happiness and to responsible citizenship. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The principle of decentralization is one of the most cherished 
in the American system. In the U.S. Constitution there is 
no mention of public education, and since Article X of the 
Bill of Rights declares that ‘The powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by 
it to the States, are reserved to the States, respectively or 
to the people’, education is considered to be a matter for 
State and local control. There are 48 State systems in the 
metropolitan United States and a Commonwealth system 
in Puerto Rico, as well as territorial systems in each of the 
outlying parts. These systems are under State, common- 
wealth, or territorial control and are designed to meet the 
varied educational needs of the people within these areas. 

The States, while possessing plenary power in the matter, 
and retaining certain regulatory, su ervisory, and leader- 
ship functions with respect to it, elegate much of the 
responsibility and authority to smaller units known 
generally as local school districts, of which there are some 
75,000 in the United States as a whole. They vary in size 
from small rural districts maintaining only one elementary 
school and employing only one teacher and having only a 
handful of pupils, to large city school districts having 
thousands of pupils. 


Aims 


Aims of elementary education have been variously stated 
at different times by individuals and groups, and by 
curriculum committees consisting of professional educators. 
The most recent statement to win wide acceptance is one 
developed in 1953 by a Mid-Century Committee on Out- 
comes in Elementary Education under the title Elementary 
School Objectives. 

Thirty-four persons serving in three groups as consultants, 
critics and members of a survey committee developed a list 
of nine broad areas of elementary learning: physical 
development, health, and body care; individual social and 
emotional development; ethical behaviour, standards, 
values; social relations; the social world; the physical 
world; aesthetic development; communication; and quanti- 
tative relationships. Within each of these areas, the 
committee discussed the (a) knowledge and understanding; 
3 skill and competence; (c) attitude and interest, and 

action pattern which a child can be expected to acquire 
at the third, sixth and ninth grade levels. The committee 
also outlined what the ‘determining conditions’, meaning 
‘the biological and sociological context in which the 
children and the schools carry on together’, are likely to 
be at each of the above stages. 

By considering the expanding environment of the child 
as he grows, his organic and social needs, the pattern of 
his growth and the logical nature of much of the materials 
he is expected to master, educators are enabled to develop 
Programmes and methods which make the fullest use of all 
the factors constituting child development. The committee 
arrived at the general conclusion that education is not just 
a matter of ‘learning about’, but is concerned with ‘the 


1, Elementary School Objectives by Nolan C. K. 
Sage Foundation, 1953, 189 p olan C. Kearney, New York, Russell 
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mental and emotional processes that are represented in 
behaviour’. 


Compulsory education 


Since the year 1918 school attendance has been required 
by law in every State of the United States. The majority 
of the 48 States require attendance between the ages of 7 
and 16 years of age. Three States now require an upper 
limit of 17 years; 4 States 18 years. Six States still however 
permit a child to leave school at the age of 14 or 15. Child 
labour laws govern the employment of young people falling 
within the compulsory school age period. Work permits 
may be issued for employment at an earlier age, but within 
certain limitations dependent upon the State or local com- 
munity. Such permits may indicate that work must not 
conflict with hours of school attendance, or that the young 
person must attend a continuation school at night. Require- 
ments vary so widely from State to State in this respect 
that it is difficult to make an accurate generalization, A 
relatively small number of States set no requirements, 

Legally, the compulsory school age of 16 would require 
attendance through approximately 11 of the 12 grades of 
public school. However, the law provides specifically in the 
majority of States that the pupil must have completed the 
eighth grade before he leaves school. 

Procedures to ensure the operation of compulsory edu- 
cation are largely local in character. Enforcement of 
attendance laws was originally in the hands of police officers 
designated as truant officers, then attendance officers. In 
many cities responsibility for following up on the child who 
is absent from school now rests on the ‘visiting teacher’, 
who attempts to discover primarily the cause of the child’s 
absence so that a remedy can be found. A number of States 
have State-wide associations of attendance officers or 
Visiting teachers. There is also a National Association of 
Visiting Teachers, Such State and national groups discuss 
common problems in an effort to find suitable solutions, 
but much depends upon the measures taken by the local 
community. 

Children may be exempted from school attendance if they 
are physically unable to get to school. Some States and a 
considerable number of towns and cities provide travelling 
teachers for so-called ‘homebound’ children; or they may 
provide an educational programme by telephone hook-ups 
with the classroom, via radio, or television. Some children 
live too far from a school to attend regularly, migrate with 
their parents from place to place too frequently to be 
included in a school census, or do not attend for other 
personal reasons. 

The number of such children is however very small, 
constituting less than 1 per cent of the population 
between 7 and 13 years of age. Until recently children 
severely retarded mentally were not provided for in public 
schools but were placed in institutions. Parents of such 
children have now organized themselves to secure the 
benefit of public schooling for their children. 

The factors which prevent achievement of universal 
primary education are those described in the previous 
paragraph. Public education opportunities are open to : 
children and youth in 24 States up to the age of 21; 
12 States set no upper limits; 3 make no mention of an 
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upper limit. In some States where there are children of 
elementary school age in lumber camps, on sheep ranges, 
or in other locations remote from the usual public school 
facilities, mobile schools are dispatched to spend a certain 
length of time to meet their educational needs. 


Administrative pattern 


Since the administrative structure of the departments of 
education varies for each of the States and Territories, two 
sample diagrams are provided. One (page 1245) shows the 
organization of the State Education Department of New 
York, which serves a school population of approximately 
2.5 million, and the other (page 1247) that of the Virginia 
Public School Administration, which serves a little less than 
a third of that number. 

Not only does the New York State public school system 
serve a much larger population than any other State, but 
it is also much more highly organized than most. 


Finance 


Free public elementary schools are provided for all children 
in the United States. Their financial support is shared by 
the local, State and National Governments. Proportions 
from these sources are approximately: local—56 per cent, 
State—41 per cent, Federal—3 per cent. Parents do not 
pay tuition fees. 

Public taxation funds provide complete support for the 
public elementary schools. Support includes the provision 
of school buildings, their operation and maintenance, pupil 
transportation service, books and supplies, instructional 
equipment, salaries of teachers and staff members, and 
other items. 

Financial contributions are not required of parents who 
send children to the public elementary schools. Funds are 
provided chiefly through local taxation and appropriations 
by the State legislatures. In most States, textbooks are 
provided by the schools; if not, these must be purchased 
by the parents. Parents also pay part of the cost of school 
lunches. All payments by parents would not exceed 5 per 
cent of the cost of services provided through taxation 
revenues. 

Private elementary schools are supported by tuition fees 
and by gifts from interested persons and organizations. 
Public support is limited to federal contributions for the 
school lunch programme, pupil transportation service in a 
few places, and the exemption of private school property 
from the local taxes. Some public assistance to private 
Schools may also be noted in the deductibility of gifts to 
Schools from earnings of individuals when reporting income 
for taxation. 


For private schools, financial details are not available to 
the public. Parents pay tuition charges which vary accord- 
me fn the bad ро and to cover that part of the 
cost not paid by the sponsoring agency through private 
funds. Scholarships are frequently eas pnm for Children of 
parents unable to pay the usual charges, and there are 
sometimes arrangements for payment in goods or in services. 
Parents pay much more to send children to private schools 
than they would need to pay if the children attended the 
public schools. Approximately 12 per cent of the pupils 
attend private schools in the United States. 


Supervision and control 


In the elementary schools ‘inspection’ has given way 
almost completely to ‘supervision’ which is concerned with 
the improvement of instruction through professional leader- 
ship. At the national level the Office of Education has no 
responsibility for supervision of schools, but provides 
consultative or advisory service to State departments of 
education, city and county school units, and colleges and 
universities upon request. Each of the 48 States and the 
Territories has within its department of education one or 
more persons responsible for the supervision of elementary 
schools, In several States there is only one person responsible 
for a State-wide programme. In others there may he a 
director of instruction or an assistant superintendent in 
charge, with supervisors, assistant supervisors, and helping 
teachers on the staff. In many States there are one or more 
supervisors for the following: library service, guidance 
services, health and physical education, education of handi- 
capped children. In all States there is a supervisor for the 
school lunch programme. A few have supervisors of art and 
music, or of art alone or music alone. 

City and county school systems usually employ super- 
visors to work locally. Many of them have general super- 
visors and supervisors of health and physical education, 
art, and music. Some also have supervisors of science, read- 
ing, audio-visual aids, pupil guidance, school libraries, ete. 

any of these supervisors work with both elementary 
and secondary schools. In some school districts, especially 
in rural areas, the superintendent has entire responsibility 
for carrying out the supervisory services offered by his 
office. In individual schools, the principal is usually expected 
to assume leadership responsibility for the quality of edu- 
cation and the professional growth of teachers. In many 
schools, however, the principal is also a teacher. When this 
is the case, his responsibility for supervision is reduced, 
and teachers look to the central office staff for help in 
improving their teaching. State supervisors have a consul- 
tative relationship to administrators and supervisors on the 
local level. State department of education supervisors have 
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GLOSSARY 


Nore. The University of the State of New edu 
ork: consists of all secondary and higher incorporate 
educational institutions which are incor- empowered, 
haere New York State, and such 
school rares, museums, institutions, 
S, Organizations and agencies for 


cation as may be admitted to or 
d by the university. It is 
first, to promote and en- 


courage the extension and improvement 


of educational facilities and techniques 
throughout the State; second, 


and enforce educational and professional 
standards in the interests of the people of 
the State. In the performance of this 
function, the university is empowered to 
charter, register and inspect educational 
institutions; to license practitioners In 
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to establish 
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nearly all the professions; to certify 
teachers and librarians; and to apportion 
State financial assistance to public edu- 
cational institutions. 

The State Education Department: the 
administrative agency of the University 
of the State of New York, charged with 
the general supervision of the educational 
system of the State. 


1. Board of Regents: The regents are 
elected by the State Legislature (one 
from each of the State’s 10 judicial 
districts, plus 3 elected at large) for 
terms of 13 years, with one member’s 
term expiring annually. The primary 
functions of the Board of Regents are 
the formulation of educational policy 
for the State and the exercise of 
powers which reside in the university. 
The policies and procedures estab- 
lished by the regents have the force 
and effect of law. 

2. President of the University and Com- 
missioner of Education: chiefexecutive 
officer, appointed by the Board of 
Regents to direct the work of the 
university and the State Education 
Department; duties include promul- 
gating regulations for putting into 
effect the Education Law and de- 
cisions of the regents, and adjudicating 
controversies brought before him un- 
der the provisions of the Education 
Law. 

9. Planning and Procedures Section: as- 
sists in improving work methods in 
the Department. 

10. Business Management Section: pre- 
pares and administers Department 
budgets; purchases equipment and 
supplies, 

11. Office Services Section: provides mail, 
messenger, art, engrossing, photo- 
duplicating, telephone and extra 
typing services, 

12. Accounts Section: maintains Depart- 
ment accounts; prepares payrolls; 
audits vouchers. 

14. Bureau of Publications: edits and 
publishes Department publications; 
provides printing and duplicating 
services, 

15. Counsel: advises and represents the 
Board of Regents and the Commis- 
sioner on all legal and legislative 
matters. 

16. Division of Law: provides advisory 
services in legal matters to school 
officials and Department officers; pro- 
vides legal representation for Depart- 
ment. 

19. Division of Research: plans and con- 
ducts studies designed to evaluate and 
improve the State's system of edu- 
cation. 

20. Bureau of Statistical Services: audits 
and reports statistical data from 
schools and colleges; conducts special 
State-wide and recurring statistical 
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studies of the status and trends of 
education. 

21. Special Projects Section: conducts re- 
search for the State University and as- 
sistsin co-ordinating research projects. 

22. Director, Division of Motion Pictures: 
reviews and licenses motion pictures 
for exhibition throughout the State. 

26. Bureau of Child Development and 
Parent Education: encourages the co- 
operation of parents and teachers in 
effecting the adjustment of primary 
school children. 

27. Bureau of Elementary Curriculum Deve- 
lopment: plans and supervises curricu- 
lum developments in primary schools. 

28. Bureau of Elementary School Super- 
vision: supervises primary schools 
with respect to administration, organ- 
ization and instruction; supervises the 
Indian schools. 

31. Bureau of Secondary School Super- 
vision: registers and supervises second- 
ary schools with respect to adminis- 
tration, organization and instruction. 

37. State School for the Blind at Batavia: 
provides general education plus school- 
ing preparing for self-support for 
pupils from kindergarten level to 
secondary school. 

39. Bureau of Examinations and Testing: 
develops and administers regents' pro- 
gress, literacy, scholarship and pro- 
fessional examinations; administers 
high school equivalency programme 
and scholarship awards. 

41. Bureau for Handicapped Children: 
supervises educational services for 
physically, mentally and emotionally 
handicapped children. 

42. Bureau of Health Service: promotes 
and assists with school health service 
programmes; supervises medical, den- 
tal, school nurse-teachers and allied 
professional personnel in public 
schools, 

44, Assistant Commissioner for Instruc- 
tional Services (Vocational Education yb 
supervises local programmes of pre- 
vocational and vocational education 
and assists in preparation of teaching 
materials in fields indicated by the 
titles of the units numbered 45 to 54, 

52. Bureau of Home Economics Education: 
also administers school lunch pro- 
gramme. 

54. Division of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
administers programme of medical 
services and vocational counselling, 
training and placement for handi- 
capped persons. 

55. Assistant Commissioner for School 
Finance and Administrative Services: 
co-ordinates and supervises the work 
of district superintendents, 

56. Division of School Financial Aid: 
apportions State and Federal aid to 
local school districts. Distributes 
Federally donated food to schoollunch 
programmes. 


57. Bureau of School Financial Aid Plan. 
ning: develops improved methods and 
criteria; advises school officials on 
financial aid matters. 

58. Division of School Buildings and 
Grounds: aids school districts in plan- 
ning school buildings; approves соп. 
struction plans. 

59. Bureau of Field Financial Services: 
reviews the conduct of and Provides 
assistance in the Management of 
school finance and business, 

60. Bureau of Rural Administrative Ser. 
vices: assists local school districts in 
planning centralizations, boards of 
co-operative service and intermediate 
school districts. 

61. Educational Agency for Surplus Pro. 
perty: procures and distributes Federal 
surplus property for educational and 
public health purposes. 

64. Higher Education Section: inspects 
institutions of higher education and 
recommends the chartering by the 
Board of Regents of those meeting pre- 
scribed standards; evaluates curricula 
of institutions of higher education and 
registers approved courses, including 
teacher training programmes; pro- 
vides services and carries out studies 
in the generalarea of highereducation, 

66. Administrator of Education Practices 
Act: administers the Education Prac- 
tices Act assuring equality of oppor- 
tunity in admission to institutions of 
higher education and business and 
trade schools without regard to race, 
religion, colour or national origin. 

67. State Historian: conducts historical 

research; publishes works pertaining 

to history of the State; supervises and 
provides in-service training for local 
historians; maintains historic sites; 
provides record management services 
to local government. 

Assistant Commissioner for Profes- 
sional Education: receives and evalu- 
ates professional curricula for regis- 
tration; inspects professional insti- 
tutions and recommends registration; 
recommends regents' action on certain 
professional licensure applications, 

69. Bureau of Professional Examinations 
and Registrations: processes edu- 
cational credentials of candidates for 
professional examinations; conducts 
examinations for professional boards; 
registers licensed practitioners. , 

70, Bureau of Professional Conduct: in- 
vestigates complaints alleging vio- 
lations of professional laws; partici- 
pates in disciplinary proceedings. 

71. Board of Examiners: prepares profes- 
sional examinations; reviews qui де 
cations of candidates; participates in 
disciplinary proceedings; advises on 
policies affecting professions; assist 
Assistant Commissioner in inspection 
of colleges and schools. 
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their travel and maintenance paid when on official business 
within the State. 

Some State departments of education are authorized by 
their State legislatures to supervise private schools. Usually, 
however, private schools are independent of supervision by 
public school authorities at all levels. If they are sponsored 
by a church, they are often inspected by a denominational 
board. 

Supervisors are usually considered to be in an adminis- 
trative category. In 25 States the рео in the State 
department of education has the title of ‘supervisor’ or 
‘assistant superintendent’; in 15 States the title ‘consul- 
tant’ is used; in some, the term ‘director’. On the staff of 
city and county school systems, these designations also 
apply. As assistant superintendent, the supervisor is next 
in rank to the superintendent. Under other designations, 
he may be on a slightly lower level in the administrative 
structure. He may, for instance, be one of several super- 
visors in a section on ‘Instructional Services’, headed by 
a “chief”, and including supervision in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education, plus guidance, library, audio- 
visual, and other services. Supervisors at the State level are 
responsible to the State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; on local levels, to the local superintendent of schools. 

The function of supervision is to improve the instruction 
of the pupils. This is done in many ways. A recent analysis 
of job descriptions of State elementary school supervisors 
indicated that of 44 States replying, 16 gave specific 
instructions as to the supervisor's duties. Of the 21 different 
responsibilities mentioned, those listed most frequently 
were (a) to co-operate with other departments and with 
other areas; (b) to conduct workshops and to organize 
institutes for the improvement of instruction; (c) curri- 
culum revision; (d) to conduct in-service education (im- 
provement of teachers during the school year), and (e) to 
plan staff meetings. In the final analysis, the chief State 
school officer or the local superintendent of schools deter- 
mines the type of work an employee is to do. 

Supervisors in city and county school systems work with 
principals, teachers, other central office staff members, and 
sometimes with community organizations and parent 
groups to improve school programmes and to bring about 
co-ordination of school, home, and community efforts on 
behalf of children. Expenses for their travel are usually paid 
on a mileage basis, otherwise a fixed amount is given 
annually, 

Training for supervisors is carried on in educational 
institutions granting advanced degrees. In most States 
special courses are offered, such as supervision inelementary 


schools, curriculum development, leadership training, child 
study, and the like. Several universities have programmes 
which provide internship training, or practice in supervision 
and administration for teachers who wish to enter these 
fields. 

Large colleges and universities offer advanced degrees in 
the field of supervision. In many instances, supervisors 
whether State or local, take the initiative in improving their 

alifications, and qualifications are frequently far beyond 
ЖЕ minimum requirements. Improvement of supervision in 
both public and private schools is encouraged by voluntary 
professional organizations on national, regional and local 
levels. These organizations, through conferences, publi- 
cations, and consultant services, do much to establish and 
improve standards of educational service. Many States 
require certification of supervisors; the requirements vary 
from State to State. The States have outlined qualifications 
in a general rather than a specific way. The qualifications 
most frequently set forth include: (a) a master's degree with 
emphasis on professional education, some of it in super- 
vision; (b) 3 to 10 years of experience; (c) demonstrated 
ability to work with people, both professional and non- 
professional. 

In several States there are no State requirements but 
supervisors have at least four years of college work, 
majoring in education. States are increasingly issuing 
certifications for principals, for supervisors, and other 
specialists. Each city and county school system also has 
qualifications which it demands of supervisors, but many 
are not written down. In the main, in addition to scholastic 
achievements, the supervisor is expected to be an excellent 
teacher, to have taught younger and older children, to be 
intelligent and well-informed and to have shown leadership 
qualities. 

In most State departments of education it is common 
practice for the State Board of Education to confirm the 
appointment of an elementary supervisor who has been 
nominated by the chief State school officer. In States where 
there is no State board of education the chief State school 
officer makes the appointment. Several States make appoint- 
ments under the Civil Service. In city and county school 
systems, customarily the local school board confirms the 
appointment of an elementary supervisor who has been 
nominated by the superintendent of schools. 

State and local departments of health and education have 
special supervisors or inspectors who periodically inspect the 
sanitary and safety factors in school buildings. Specially 
trained workers are available in most States to advise on 
such factors as location of building, water supply, 
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GLOSSARY 


1. State Board of Education: board ap- 
ointed by the Governor of the State 
(ара), with the concurrence of the 
elected legislature; controls the public 
school system and acts as governing 
board for institutions numbered 2 to 
5 in diagram. 
2. Madison College: teacher training 
college. 
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3. Longwood College: teacher training 


college for women, 

4. Virginia State College: liberal arts and 
teacher training college. 

6. Superintendent of Public Instruction: 
chief administrative officer; executes 
policies of the State Board of Edu- 
eation and is a member of the board 


of each of the institutions numbered 
9 to 16 in diagram. U 
10. College of William and Mary: liber: 
arts college. A HA 
11. Virginia Military Institute: liber 
arts and engineering college. 
12. Virginia Polytechnic Institute: college 
of technology. 
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ventilation, lighting, noise control, and other factors. Local 
departments of health have responsibility for control of 
communicable disease and they are increasingly emphasizing 
prevention of disease. In many communities special courses 
on food handling and storage are provided by State 
and local personnel in order to protect the health of 
children. 

Responsibility for supervision of health and medical 
services for children are planned at State and local levels 
by State departments of education and health. Supervisors 
at State and local levels have responsibility for leadership 
in working with the other school and community workers 
in improving health services, healthy school living, and 
health education. 

Other supervisory services include the appointment of 
visiting teachers on some local staffs, whose function is to 
serve as a link between the home and school. This teacher, 
or supervisor, visits the homes and aids in problem cases 
concerned with health, attendance, school progress, disci- 
pline, and many other matters. 


ORGANIZATION 


The articulation of the United States school system may 
be seen in the diagram on page 1249. 


Pre-primary education 


Terms used for this level of education are ‘early elementary” 
or ‘early childhood education’. 

Educational programmes for young children have been 
established to offer opportunities for learning which most 
homes and parents are unable to provide. Although the 
majority of children begin school at 6, many parents enrol 
their children in a kindergarten when they are 5, and 
there is a growing movement to make nursery schools 
available to children as young as 3 or 4 years of age. 


Types of institution. Many patterns of organizing early 
childhood education have emerged. The following types of 
` services for young children are considered educational. 

The kindergarten enables children of 5 to have a first 
school experience appropriate to their child’s needs and 
development at 5. In many schools a two-year kinder- 
garten is provided. The purpose of the kindergarten is to 
give each child a wide range of learning experiences as a 
sound base for more formal instruction. 

The nursery school extends the child’s world beyond his 
home through an educational programme appropriate to 
the life and learning of 3- and 4-year-old children. Teachers 
and parents work closely together as partners to better 
understand children’s needs and plan for their develop- 
ment. 

Co-operative nursery schools are organized by groups of 
parents who believe in the value of play and group ex- 
periences for young children. Parents take responsibility 
for financing the teacher’s salary and assist in the school 
as part-time staff members. The main purpose of the school 
is to bring to parents greater knowledge and understanding 
of children, 

Nursery schools for children with special problems have 
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demonstrated the benefits of nursery school education, 
especially for the child with a physical or emotional 
problem. Crippled children or those with defective sight 
or hearing or some other difficulty, can be helped greatly 
by an environment in which their particular needs are 
understood. In such schools they receive essentially the 
same kind of educational guidance as normal children, 

Play groups represent a more informal educational settin; 
than the nursery school or kindergarten. They are organi 
by parents or educational leaders who recognize the social 
benefits children derive from supervised play and from 
companions of their own age. These groups meet at regular 
intervals, once, twice or several times a week, under the 
guidance of a qualified teacher of young children. Often 
they are organized in connexion with a parent education 
programme, enrolling parents who wish to study child 
development. 


Administration and financing. State departments of edu- 
cation are concerned with all matters which pertain to 
the administration, organization, and establishment of 
standards for schools at the pre-primary as well as at the 
elementary and secondary levels. However, their responsi- 
bilities for public schools have been more specifically 
defined than for private or parochial schools. 

As schools for young children under 6 have continued 
to develop, several States have sought legislative enact- 
ments to enable them to provide supervision of nursery 
schools and kindergartens under private auspices, for 
private schools have increasingly requested the professional 
guidance of State departments of education to improve 
their programmes. The service is usually furnished through 
a staff member who is specifically assigned to work with 
private schools enrolling young children or whose responsi- 
bilities include this function. In addition, many schools 
under church sponsorship are inspected by staff officers of 
the denominational boards. 

A wide variety of financing plans operate in the 48 States 
for the financing of education for children below 6. Kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools, if a part of the public school 
system, may receive State aid or be supported from local 
tax monies. Nineteen States provide State aid to kinder- 
gartens and all States (but one) may finance kindergartens 
with local school funds. A 

Private nursery schools and kindergartens derive their 
funds from fees paid by parents; from subsidies from col- 
leges or universities operating these as demonstration 
schools; or from private contributions and fees, "s n 
the case of co-operative nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. 


Curricula and materials. Curriculum materials in early 
elementary education are developed by State departments 
of education and local school systems as guides for public 
school teachers at the kindergarten-primary level. Pro- 
fessional organizations, such as the Association for Child- 
hood Education International and the National Association 
for Nursery Education, have taken the initiative in pre- 
paring curriculum material for the private schools for 
children under 6, but their publications are also used by 
the public school teachers and leaders who play a large par! t 
in their preparation for these professional associations. 
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Nursery school 
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Kindergorten 


elementary school: primary school, some- 
times with pre-primary classes attached; 
_two types, 6-grade and 8-grade. 

high school: secondary school with general 
and/or vocational programmes; four 
types according to the school plan 
adopted: junior high school, senior high 
school, junior-senior high school, in 
school systems with 6-grade elementary 
school, and the 4-year high school, based 
„оп the 8-grade elementary school. 

kindergarten: pre-primary school or pre- 
primary classes forming part of a 
primary school. 

nursery school: pre-primary school pre- 
ceding kindergarten; ls of this ae 
are included in only a relatively small 
number of public school systems. 


8-grade elementary school 


Junior high school Senior high school 


4-yeor high school 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


undergraduate study: study undertaken at 
a college or university creditable to- 
ward a degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science depending upon the 
major field of concentration, or to 
qualify for a first professional degree. 
colleges: institutions, sometimes form- 
ing part of universities, offering 4-year 
post-secondary training in one or more 
general fields (e.g., arts and sciences, 
engineering, agriculture, forestry, home 
economics, commerce, teacher training) 
and granting the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or Bachelor of Science. 
professional schools: institutions, some- 
times organized as subdivisions of uni- 
versities (e.g. school of medicine), which 
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is 


provide training needed to qualify as 
practitioner in such professions as: 
architecture, chiropody, dentistry, hos- 
pital administration, law, library ser- 
vice, medicine, optometry, osteopathy, 
public health, social work, theology, 
veterinary medicine, etc. Courses listed 
above are of 5 to 7 years’ duration 
including in every case (except archi- 
tecture) some study at a college of arts 
and sciences. 


A. Graduate schools: institutions, usually 
major divisions of universities, ad- 
ministering programmes for degrees 
beyond the bachelor's or the first 
professional degree, and which may 
also administer research programmes 
carried on by faculty members. 


гЗ ВЕЕ eee 


fr The curriculum guides for early childhood education 
equently include material on the characteristics of children 
at 3, 4, and 5 years of age as background for the suggested 
experiences described under the various subject matter 
areas in art, music, science, language arts, social studies, 
s good health habits. These guides are developed in the 

ight of research findings in child growth and development, 
and are the result of experimentation and practical appli- 
cation over a period of years. 


Teachers. The following statement summarizes the type of 
preparation essential for certification of teachers in early 
childhood education: 

“A review of the requirements of various States tends to 
indicate a trend toward a minimum requirement of gra- 
duation from a four-year college with a major in early 
childhood education and/or child development, or college 
graduation with graduate work in early childhood education. 
The curriculum in early childhood education also covers 
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work in science, music, language arts, creative materials, 
and play activities. A basic understanding in the field of 
physical and mental hygiene, work with parents, and 
community relationship are essential to the preparation for 
teaching in this field.’ 3 

Supervised practice teaching is of great importance. 
There should be a variety of field placement providing for 
first-hand experiences with children 3 to 5 years of age in 
different types of programme—nursery schools, day nurs- 
eries, kindergartens and pee centres. > 

“Although a variety of short courses in early childhood 
education are available, they are generally regarded as 
supplementary to more extensive education. . . . у 

Most of the professional preparation for early childhood 
education is given in colleges and universities. The two- and 
three-year training schools which at one time were rather 
numerous have gradually become four-year degree-granting 
institutions or are affiliated with colleges and universities 
in which early childhood education students can complete 
the work necessary for the bachelor’s degree. 

‘Theoretical studies may be said to fall in four general 
categories. It should be noted, however, that the trend is 
to combine practical with theoretical work. All students 
are expected to develop a good background in the major 
fields of human knowledge. Thus the first area of theoretical 
studies is general education in the arts and sciences. The 
basic theoretical material for early childhood education 
comes from the area of human growth and development. 
This includes material on hysical, mental, emotional and 
social development and is drawn from biology, psychology, 
psychiatry, anthropology, physiology, sociology, and 
nutrition. Another area may be broadly conceived as 
rica dll of education. It includes material on democratic 
principles, effective citizenship, relationships between 
groups and individuals and community living. The fourth 
area is that of curriculum and administration and includes 
various theoretical approaches to curriculum development 
as well as content in such areas as human relations, science, 
art, language, music and creative activities, 

“The study of young children in a variety of situations 
is regarded as essential in the early childhood education 
programme. Increasingly, students are offered some 
experience with older children as well. This study may 
involve observation and participation with youngsters in 
homes, playgrounds, camps, nursery schools, kindergartens, 
hospitals, and so on. Provision is made for student teaching 
in which the student, under the guidance of an experienced 
teacher, assumes some responsibility for a group of children 
over a period of several weeks or months. There is a trend 
towards E this student teaching experience serve as 
the nucleus of the student's programme. In many pro- 

ammes in the senior year the student works on an almost 

-time basis with a group of children. Some colleges have 
also experimented with internships in which some super- 
vision by the college is continued during the young teacher's 
first year after graduation. 

"The general trend is for the first two years of the 
student's college experience to be devoted to general edu- 
cation while the last two are of a professional nature. 
However, some colleges have experimented with beginning 
orientation courses as early as the freshman year. 

“As indicated above, teacher education is almost entirely 
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the responsibility of the universities and colleges, both 
а and publicly supported.?1 


Other services of a less educational kind. Under the auspices 
of welfare and health agencies, there are a number of 
services for young children: day-care centres, day nurseries 
foster family day care, and boarding homes. i 

Day-care centres and day nurseries are operated by public 
or private social agencies and enrol children of three to five 
years and sometimes of school age. They are licensed by 
the State Department of Welfare or Health and the cost 
of this service is carried by fees and by welfare contributions, 

Foster family day care is for children who must receive 
care away from their parents for a part of the twenty-four 
hours. The foster family day-care home is a family home 
providing care on a fee basis for four children. These homes 
are usually under the auspices of a child-placing agency. 

Boarding or residential homes for both younger and older 
children provide a home for those who cannot be cared for 
in their own homes, or who are awaiting adoption through 
a welfare agency. These homes are considered a temporary 
placement for children who are orphans or children from 
broken homes. 

Personnel employed in child welfare services for young 
children are not required to have completed any professional 
training. They are often persons who have had children of 
their own or who have taken isolated courses in health, 
education, nursing, or social work. Many children are placed 
in day nurseries or boarding homes through a child welfare 
agency, which is usually financed by the community council 
of social agencies or by private contributions. The standards 
for operation are determined by the local council of social 
agencies and the State welfare department. 


Primary schools 


The elementary school is a school composed of grades not 
higher than the eighth. This term includes kindergartens 
and nursery schools if they are under the control of the 
local board of education. 

The basis of elementary school organization is the graded 
system which, in accord with the democratic philosophy of 
education, is organized in a number of ways. Recent compre- 
hensive studies show various patterns of urban and rural 
school organization, each covering a different age span. 

The most usual forms of organization are: (a) the six-year 
elementary school beginning with the kindergarten or 
Grade 1 and extending to Grade 6, and (b) the eight-year 
elementary school beginning with the kindergarten or 
Grade 1 and extending to Grade 8. Another form extends 
from kindergarten or Grade 1 to Grade 7. Where nursery 
education is a part of public education it is included in the 
public school within the elementary plan. 

Generally speaking, urban schools tend toward use of the 
kindergarten to Grade 6 plan; schools in the southern States 
incline somewhat toward the seven-grade plan; and almost 
all two-teacher schools toward the eight-grade plan. 

Elementary schools include the public and the non-public, 


1, Introductory statement on The Education of Young Children in m 
Us um by Millie Almy. Unpublished report prepared by 
Du Committee for Childhood Education, June 1954. Washington, 
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the latter including the denominational and the non- 
sectarian. The public elementary school may be classed 
according to the area served) as city school systems, sub- 
urban school systems, county unit systems, and rural school 
systems, though such groupings are not mutually exclusive. 
Within these groupings there are subgroupings. 

In the past some elementary schools have been classified 
as Negro or white, but since the Supreme Court decision 
of 17 May 1954, ordering the racial integration of schools, 
some systems have de-segregated their schools and others 
have the problem under consideration. Some private 
elementary schools may be classified on the basis of sex or 
religion. 

Elementary schools for special programmes include: 
(a) local day schools and (b) residential schools. Both types 
encompass: schools for the physically handicapped (in- 
cluding schools for the crippled, cerebral palsied, cardiac, 
delicate, deaf, and blind); schools for the mentally retarded; 
schools for the gifted; and schools for the socially and 
emotionally maladjusted. 

Within these basic forms, several types of school divisions 
exist. One type of organization includes the kindergarten, 
Grades 1-3 (primary division), Grades 4-6 (middle or inter- 
mediate division), and Grades 7-8 (upper grade division). 
Modifications of this plan may omit the kindergarten or 
may place Grade 8 or Grades 7 and 8 in the secondary school. 
Within the individual school the children are assigned to 
classrooms according to their grade in school. In most cases 
each class is taught by one teacher, though in rural and 
small schools and in some city schools a teacher may teach 
a combination of two or more grades. 

An increasingly accepted form is the *primary unit’ or 
‘early childhood unit’. In this plan the primary level, 
beginning at kindergarten or first grade and extending 
through third grade, becomes a unit and the children remain 
with the same teacher for the three- or four-year period, 
each child progressing at his own rate. At the beginning 
of fourth grade these pupils enter the middle grades 
where they have a different teacher each year in the graded 
plan, although here again there may be an *intermediate 
unit’, 

The usual terms for the various subdivisions of the 
a entasy school have been defined administratively as 

ollows:1 


Nursery school. ‘A beginning group or class that isorganized 
to provide educational E for children for the 
year immediately preceding the kindergarten and con- 
ducted during the regular school year.’ ° 

Kindergarten. ‘A group or class that is organized to provide 
educational experience for children for the year imme- 
diately preceding the first grade and conducted during 
the regular school year.’ 

Primary division. ‘The general designation of any grade 
sheep kindergarten and Grade 4, usually Grades 1, 2 
and 3. 

Intermediate division. ‘The general designation of any 
grade between the primary division and upper division, 
usually Grades 4, 5 and 6.” d 

Upper division. *The usual designation for Grades 7 and 8. 
рама this sequence, we speak of various classifications 

such as: 


Class. ‘A group of students assembled for instruction for a 
given period of time under a teacher.’ 

Grade. ‘That portion of the school course which represents 
the work of one school year.'? 

Group. * Pupils placed together in more or less homogeneous 
classification for purposes of instruction." 

Level. ‘A stage of maturity and accomplishment in a 
growing organism.'? 

There are no set regulations regarding size of classes. It is 

recommended that for 3-year-olds (nursery) the group size 

be kept between 10 and 12 children; for 4-year-olds 

(nursery) from 12 to 15 children; for 5-year-olds (kinder- 

garten) from 15 to 18; for 6-year-olds (Grade 1) and primary 

classes from 18 to 20; and middle grade classes, 25 children. 

The United States Office of Education study, Fourteen 

Questions on Elementary School Organization, reports the 

class size median for the elementary school to be 30 to 32. 

This is slightly larger than the recommended practice, 

because of overcrowding due to the rapidly increasing 

school population. 


Retardation. Retardation is the extent to which a pupil is 
behind the grade in which he would normally fall by 
chronological age. It may be caused by late entrance into 
school or by non-promotion. In a study of non-promotion 
in a limited number of cities the median percentage of non- 
promotion was shown to be between 5 and 6 per cent. In 
some schools, however, there was almost no non-promotion. 
School officials who were interviewed in these schools gave 
various reasons for this state of affairs: the application of 
a philosophy of continuous progress; individual adjustments 
during each child's school year instead of non-promotion 
at the end; a policy of not failing children as a rule; or a 
policy of comparing growth with capacity in evaluation of 
work. 


Rural schools. Elementary schools are classified as rural if 
the community population is below 2,500. In 1955 there 
were 39,000 one-teacher elementary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 644,500 pupils. In the same year 24,200,000 maio! 
were attending other clementary schools. Thus, althou| 

a large number of one-teacher schools still exist at the 
elementary level they serve only 2.7 per cent of the total 
elementary enrolment. The proportion of one-teacher 
schools has been gradually reduced since 1918, when the 
first complete studies were made, and each year finds their 
number decreasing.* 

Effort is alado in all parts of the United States to 
bring about the reorganization of small local school districts 
into administrative units large enough in area and in number 
of pupils to facilitate the development of comprehensive 
public educational services and equipment. Reorganization 
may mean the replacement of small buildings with larger, 


ion. Tho Common Core of State Educational 
P e ae inito, DL Government Printing Office, 1953, 
TIS рр. re Levels?” in Childhood Education by A. Gesell. December 
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ч 1955, p.155. Association for Childhood Education International, 


3. = отон Carter V.Good, ей. New York, McGraw 
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centrally located buildings. There is also a growing move- 
ment, through reorganization, towards providing for the 
small schools such centrally located administrative services 
as those of superintendent, supervisors of instruction and 
music and art specialists; and centralized materials and 
equipment which are moved from small school to small 

school as needed. i 
Most educators and also the public consider that re- 

organization of school districts is administratively desirable 

and that it usually results in better education for the 
children of both large and small schools than did the old 
type of small independent districts, each with only a limited 
amount of money to use. Opinions differ, however, about 
the effectiveness of more consolidations of buildings without 
the study and planning which are inherent in the present 
reorganization of districts and which provide appropriate 
programmes for the schools. 

The main differences between rural and urban elementary 
schooling are: 

1. Relatively more urban than rural children of school age 
are enrolled. 

2. Urban teachers, generally speaking, have more years of 
college preparation than rural teachers. Four out of 10 
tural elementary teachers have a degree. 

3. The average salary of rural teachers is two-thirds that of 
urban teachers. 

4. Urban schools have much greater capital outlay in 
buildings and grounds than rural schools. 

5. Attention is being given increasingly to the education of 
rural teachers e administrators to enable them to deal 
successfully with the unique and specialized problems of 
rural pupils. 


The school calendar. Elementary school sessions, while they 
follow a general pattern, vary according to different areas. 
The length of the elementary school year (or the number of 
actual teaching days) averages 178.2, with only two States 
having a school year of less than 170 days, some school 
systems having as many as 200 days. The usual pattern is 
for the school year to begin in the autumn (in September) 
and end in the spring, covering 7 to 10 months. Holidays 
are set by the local school systems, but follow a general 
pues of a vacation at Christmas and at Easter and on 
egal holidays. 

There is no fixed length for the school day because the 
hours per school day are set by each local administrative 
unit. General practice usually requires a shorter day for the 
kindergarten and primary levels (Grades 1 to 3) of the 
elementary school than for the remaining years. The medians 
of the average length of day for the various elementary 
levels (exclusive of noon hours) are as follows: Grades 1-3, 
5 hours a day with a range from 3$ to 6 hours; Grades 4-6, 
54 hours with a range from 4} to бї hours; Grades 7-8, 
54 hours with a range from 43 to 63 hours. 

There seems to be no direct correlation between city size 
and the length of the school day. 

The school day usually begins at 9 o'clock in the morning 
and extends to 3 or 3.30 p.m. Owing to overcrowding, many 


l. Educational Change in Reorganized School Districts, by C. 0. Fitzwater. 
Washington, D.C., Government Printing Office, y 1 
Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 4, ^ O B® U.S. 
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classrooms are used twice a day for complete school sessions: 
the length of time for the school day is then shortened for 
each group, and the opening and closing times adjusted, 


Curriculum and methods. No official or national curriculum 
exists for the elementary school. Curricula developed in the 
framework of American culture and democratic principles, 
however, tend to have common basic guide-lines. 

Curricula are based on the needs and interests of children 
at the different age levels, and are flexible and dynamic, 
being planned to effect growth in all the facets of the child’s 
personality, i.e. physical, mental, social, emotional, and 
moral. Subject matter skills are stressed in guided learning 
experiences, using a wide variety of materials and activities 
planned to increase the child’s understanding, to develop 
his social living and adjustment, and to strengthen his 
relationships with other children. Such curricula are built 
in terms of the goals of democratic education. 

In the elementary school, according to the development 
and experiences of the children, the following subjects are 
taught: language arts, including speech, discussion, reading, 
spelling, literature, usage; social studies, science and health 
teaching; mathematics; arts and crafts, including music, 
drawing, painting, dramatization, building and constructing; 
and physical activities, including trips and games. Allot- 
ments of time to different subjects vary. One large city 
system, for example, allots 30 per cent of the school day 
to the language arts studies in all grades. In grades 1, 2, 
and 3, this system allots 10 per cent of the school day to 
each of the following: social studies, mathematics and 
science and health, In these grades, arts and crafts work 
= physical activities each account for 20 per cent of the 

ay. 
In Grades 4, 5, and 6 of the same system, language arts 
occupy 30 per cent of the school day; social studies and 
citizenship, 20 per cent; science and health teaching, 15 per 
cent each, and mathematics 10 per cent. Planned physical 
activities are also allotted 10 per cent of the day’s time. 

The same subjects are taught in rural as in city schools, 
although the content and emphasis may be somewhat 
different to suit local needs and conditions. 

Methodology in the American elementary classrooms is 
developed on the twofold basis of a scientific knowledge 
and understanding of child growth and development, and 
of the psychology of how a child learns. Within this frame- 
work teachers are permitted to be creative in planning the 
content and type of learning activities and situations best 
fitted to their particular classrooms of children in terms of 
the abilities, interests, and backgrounds of the children. 

Various types of methods are used in American elementary 
schools. The Herbartian, with its assign-study-recite-test 
method, is still found in many classrooms. Units and other 
learning or curricular experiences characterize the more 
modern methods. In these the teacher sets goals for the 
growth of the children. Then, together with the children, 
she plans specific problems and objectives for study in 
terms of the general achievement expected for the grade. 
and a plan of work and learning activities for study or 
resolution of the problems. The teacher and the pupils 
together evaluate the work and use their findings as the 
foundation for further study. Such problems may be 
centred around subject matter content, or around functional 
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experiences of the children which require the learning of 
specific content. Related subject fields such as history and 
geography are often grouped and taught as a broad field 
of social studies rather than as isolated subjects. Language 
arts with their related activities of oral and written ex- 
pression, handwriting, spelling, reading, and study of 
literature are also taught as a broad field. 

Curriculum and teaching methods in the elementary 
school differ from school to school in that subject matter 
and content are adapted to the locale, and to the back- 
ground and interests of the children. The variation lies 
more in the method of approach than in the basic concepts 
taught. Each teacher makes adaptations of both curriculum 
and methods to serve various individual needs within the 
group. Sex, race or religion are not the basis for differences 
in curriculum and methodology in the public elementary 


schools. 


Examination system. Elementary school children are most 
commonly grouped by chronological age. The majority of 
children move along with their age group, progressing a grade 
each year. It is generally considered that a child who has 
been ill and absent from school should probably be retained 
in the grade for another year; it is desirable that such 
retention be discussed with the parents and with the child 
himself. A child’s advancement is based primarily upon his 
normal school work throughout the year. The teacher may 
give informal written and oral tests as needed; only a few 
cities require the child to pass an examination in order to 
advance to the next grade. Some county school systems 
require an examination at the end of the eighth grade, 
before the child moves on to the secondary school. Probably 
twice in the child’s elementary school life he is given 
standardized achievement tests, especially in the skills. 
Frequently a school system may provide a comprehensive 
battery of standardized tests. 

No certificate is usually granted at the end of primary 
schooling, except in rural communities where the tradition 
of an earlier day still persists. In such situations it is generally 
called an Eighth Grade Certificate. 

. The only entrance requirement for the secondary school 
is the child's report card or report of progress which indi- 
cates that he has been promoted. 

Individual children's records are kept in both public and 
private schools and are usually referred to as a cumulative 
record. This record is begun when the child enters school 
and accompanies him through the grades. Sometimes it is 
à simple card with meagre information; sometimes a very 
detailed record. Some States have a form that is used 
throughout the State. Some school systems have a cumula- 
tive record that is used throughout the child's school life 
from kindergarten to Grade 12 or Grades 1-12. The more 
comprehensive form of the cumulative record includes 
educational, physical, medical, psychological and any other 
types of information that will help the teachers from year 
to year to develop the best programme possible to meet the 
needs of the individual child. Increasingly, examples of 
children's work in written form are kept in a folder through- 
9ut his elementary school life to be used in relation to the 
cumulative record. 

Every school, whether public or private, uses some method 
9f reporting pupil progress to parents. Such methods vary 


widely. Some types of reports give only grades in subjects. 
Others evaluate the child's ден аз sad. efforts. Soms are 
written in informal style. The parent-teacher conference is 
being used more and more as a means of interpreting to 
parents the type of progress a child is making. Some schools 
issue a certain number of reports a year supplemented by 
parent-teacher conferences, 


Teaching staff 


Certification. The qualifications required of primary (ele- 
mentary) teachers in the United States are determined by 
the State in which they teach. Although they vary greatly, 
a typical minimum certification requirement is a bachelor’s 
degree of specified preparation for teaching. In 1955, 31 of 
the 48 States required such a degree for their elementary 
teachers; one State required no college education while the 
rest required one, two, or three years, including specified 
preparation for teaching. 

In addition to minimum certification requirements? based 
on the kind and amount of college education, most States 
require certain general qualifications: 30 States require 
United States citizenship; 29 States the oath of allegiance; 
40 require recommendations by college or employing 
officers; all 48 States have a minimum age requirement 
(the range is from 17 to 20 years); 26 States require a 
general health certificate; 14 require a chest X-ray certifi- 
cate; 17 require certain courses such as American history, 
health education, school law, etc. 

In 1955 the States were enforcing minimum requirements 
for elementary principals as follows: 2 States required more 
than five years of college preparation but less than six; 
17 States required five years; 13 more than four years but 
less than five; 12 required four years; 4 less than four years; 
4 States do not issue a certificate for elementary principals.* 
There are no specified State certificates for head teachers 


or teaching principals. 


Teacher education. Elementary teachers are trained in a 
number of different types of institutions of higher learning. 
There are between 125 and 130 institutions primarily for 
the preparation of elementary teachers. More than one half 
of these are under State control; some are under district 
or city control; the rest are under private or denominational 
control. 

Entrance requirements differ but most colleges and 
universities require graduation from accredited high schools. 
Some require recommendations by the high school from 
which the prospective college students graduated; some use 
the results of standardized tests to help determine qualifi- 
cations for college entrance. Some colleges and universities 
have guidance personnel, who in a number of ways study 


the aptitudes of their students and admit only those studente 


i Education Association. National Commission on Teacher 
1. National rant Professional Standards, Tabular Summary of Teacher 
Certification Requirements, Washington, D.C., The Commission, Й 
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to teacher education curricula who they believe possess the 
necessary qualifications for a teaching career. й 
A large number of the colleges and universities provide 
in-service education for teachers on the job. This is done 
through off-campus workshops and extension courses con- 
ducted in the afternoon or evening, and through many 
summer school offerings on the college campus. Many school 
systems provide advisory services for their teachers with 
or without assistance from institutions of higher learning. 
Many of the courses and services offered are based on 
requests and needs of teachers on the job. Examples are: 
curriculum construction, child growth and development, 
sychology, sociology, and teaching in such areas as 
Hasna arts, science, social studies, art and music. 


Conditions of service. Teachers and principals are appointed 
by the school systems that employ them. 

All States have some legislation affecting teacher welfare. 
All States make provisions for teacher retirement. Ap- 

roximately three-fourths of the States report some type of 
State-wide provisions governing dismissals of teachers; a 
majority of the States have minimum salary schedules; 
and approximately 40 per cent report State-wide sick leave 
benefits. Regulations about promotion and transfers are 
determined by local boards of education and their adminis- 
trators. 

In private schools teachers are usually engaged on a 
contract basis and must take the initiative in moving from 
one school to another. Some private schools guarantee 
tenure, regular promotion, health services and retirement 
benefits, There is no over-all regulation governing these 
matters. 

There is no national salary scale. Though the States vary 
in their practice, the trend is to base s. ry scales on the 
type of teaching certificate held. In many systems automatic 
salary increases are based on added years of experience. 
Though some States have minimum salary scales, the 
amount paid beyond the minimum is determined by the 
local school system. 


Welfare services 


Responsibility for the health and well-being of children 
lies with the family. Usually when parents need help with 
health problems they consult their family physicians. How- 
éver, many professional, official, and voluntary education, 
health and welfare agencies share in the responsibility of 
soie and protecting the health and welfare of all boys 
and girls, 

Three x of the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare—the Office of Education, Children’s 
Bureau, and Public Health Service—have concern for the 
health of children. The major role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the protection and promotion of the health of 
children is in the areas of research and technical consul- 
tative services to State and local departments of leducation, 
health, and welfare. eae the Joint Committee on 
Health of the School-Age Child, the three agencies have 
Хорог to plan co-operatively. 

e Public Health Service, through grants to States, 
assists State and local departments of health in providing 
the services deemed necessary. These grants supplement 
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State and local funds. Among the professional personne] 
who are provided to give leadership and guidance are 
medical administrators, sanitary engineers, nurses, health 
educators, medical-social workers, technicians who perform 
services in laboratories, and consultants in hearing, speech, 
and vision. Most States have regulations regarding sani. 
tation in schools. Some States and many local school 
systems have special regulations regarding the immuni. 
zation of children prior to the entrance to school. 

The Children's Bureau, through grants to State health 
and welfare departments, provides not only preventive 
services for mothers and children, but also treatment 
services under certain conditions and help for any child 
who is in need of social services. Through federal grants to 
States and through State appropriations, child health 
conferences for pre-school children are available to most 
communities, The emphasis is usually preventive. 

The Office of Education provides consultative services 
to State and local departments of health and education. 
It conducts studies and gathers information regarding the 
extent of various phases of the health programme. 

Many States provide special funds to local schools for the 
education of exceptional children, including the crippled, 
partially sighted, deaf and hard of hearing, speech handi- 
capped, mentally retarded, socially maladjusted, and others. 
State and local voluntary agencies and civic and service 
organizations frequently provide assistance to these children 
and to those unable to attend school. 

The health programme of most schools includes three 
major aspects: health education, which helps children learn 
the why and how of healthful living through experiences 
that make sense to them; healthful school living, which is 
concerned with making school a friendly, comfortable place 
where children and teachers live and work together in an 
atmosphere as free as possible from tensions, pressures, 
frustrations, and other unhealthful conditions; and health 
services, which are directed toward (a) determining the 
individual health status, and (b) taking steps to encourage 
children to maintain their good health status, to have 
remediable disabilities corrected, to adjust to uncorrectible 
conditions, and to develop a positive outlook on medical, 
dental, nursing, and other health services. 

The interest in mental health is reflected in the support 
Congress has given to the creation of the National Institute 
of Mental Health. Particular attention is being given to the 
emotional needs of school children. 

The voluntary health agencies provide guidance and 
technical consultation to State and local communities. In 
some cases treatment is given to individuals requiring such 
services. Professional organizations such as the American 
Public Health Association, American School Health As- 
sociation, National League for Nursing, and the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
work to promote and protect child health and welfare. The 
American Medical Association has sponsored five con- 
ferences on Physicians and Schools. Subsequently, many 
States have held meetings of a similar nature. The National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers gives serious attention 
to health in its work at the local, State, and national levels. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Currently the problems in pre-primary and kindergarten 
schooling are the result of certain changes in our society. 
Following World War II there has been a migration from 
rural to urban areas. The 1950 census showed that one 
erson in five moves every year. More and more mothers 
are employed. More parents are convinced that it is good 
for young children to work and play together. Co-operative 
rivate nursery schools and kindergartens, which are not 
under the supervision of school authorities, have sprung up 
in urban areas. The laws of relatively few States require 
recognition or accreditation of schools for children beloy six. 
In the primary (elementary) school proper, the great in- 
crease of school-age children, the shortages of buildings and 
teachers, and the mobility of population haye made the 
problems of teaching and learning at this level more 
complicated. There are growing pressures for educational 
opportunities for all types of exceptional children—the 
gifted, the mentally retarded, and children with all types 
of physical handicaps. Classes for these children call for 
specially trained teachers. 
In recent years parents and other citizens have taken a 
greater part in determining school policies and programmes 


than they did formerly, and today there is greater agree- 
ment than before with regard to the purposes of education. 
There are, however, differences of opinion with regard to 
the materials and methods that should be used to achieve 
these purposes. 

The services of the school are being extended to after- 
school hours, to week-ends, and to summer vacation periods. 
In these programmes, too, parents may assist. 

In-service education for teachers may be provided by 
local boards of education free of charge. Such training may 
also lead to certificate renewal. The number of teachers 
holding emergency certificates has been a factor in estab- 
lishing many of these programmes. 

Specialized training for professional leadership on the 
part of principals and supervisors is emphasized through 
State requirements for the certification of teaching per- 
sonnel in these categories. 

School systems are increasing opportunities for elemen- 
tary and secondary school teachers to work together so 
that each understands the problems of the other, Curriculum 
guides are now frequently drawn up for kindergarten to 

rade 12 or for Grades 1 to 12, thus guaranteeing children 
a well integrated programme throughout their elementary 
and ics ned schooling. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. United States. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, Office of Education, Research and Statistical 
Services Branch. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total of 37.5 million children and youth were enrolled in 
educational institutions of all levels. This means 23 per cent 
of the total population attending a school of some kind. 
Public and private primary schools had 26.1 million pupils; 
secondary schools, 7.4 million; institutions of higher edu- 
cation, including teachers’ colleges, were attended by 2.5 
million students; kindergartens and nursery schools 
accounted for 1.5 million children. The teaching staff in 
public primary and secondary schools alone numbered over 
1 million, of which 75 per cent were women. The proportion 
of girls enrolled in primary and secondary schools was about 
49 per cent; in higher education, about 36 per cent. Com- 
pared with 1950, enrolment in primary schools had increased 
20 per cent; in secondary schools, 14 per cent; in higher 
education, about 9 per cent. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that primary 
school enrolment, already at a high level in 1931, decreased 
gradually until 1943, has been on the increase again since 
that time. Related to the estimated child population 5-14 
years old, the primary enrolment ratio, for the period 


1950-54, was about 86, as compared with an average ratio 
of 90 for the years 1931 and 1933. The pupil-teacher ratio 
has remained at about the same level, between 33 and 397 
throughout the period since 1931. 


Retardation in primary schools. Normal entrance age for 
primary schools is 6 years. Table 3 shows that the median 
age of all pupils as at 1 April 1950 (towards the end of the 
school year 1950/51) was just about ] year above the normal 
age for each grade. However, about 19 per cent of all pupils 
were 2 years or more above normal age. The proportion of 
over-age pupils was somewhat higher among boys than 
girls, especially in the higher grades. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education for 
the fiscal year beginning 1 July 1951 was 8,699 million U.S, 
dollars, about 3 per cent of the estimated national income, 
or $56 per inhabitant. Local authorities spent 55.5 per cent 
of this amount; State governments, 36.7 per cent; and the 
Federal Government, 7.8 per cent. Excluding capital ex- 
penditure amounting to 1,709 million dollars, about 84 per 
cent of the current expenses was for primary and secondary 
education, 12 per cent for higher education, and the re- 
maining 4 per cent for subsidies to private education and 
other purposes. (See Table 1.) 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1951 (in million dollars) 


—— C s<— T n—ss— >; т 


Object of expenditure Total Peas Qe States Local authorities 

Total expenditure, 8 699 a E Xd 

А. Current expenditure seie ea r Ec s 
те-ргішагу education, pri Е d: d a 

c er a А = E: К 
Teacher training and higher education а z 25 1 
Special education . 1 ee 5 221 39 1 
ubsidies to private education . : l l - ais 20 ac i 
ег current expenditure . . a 
< 321 1366 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level Number of ding е 
ВЕ ai т 
беа madera нин нон School year institutions Total Female Total Fou 
Pre-primary * 
Kindergartens attached to public elementary schools . . . 1954/55 ... БЕ ... *1 237 000 *606 000. 
Nursery schools attached to private elementary PERSE 1954/55 ... coy ... *274 000 *133 000 
Total . MSS Z ie La A e da 1954/55 KE бёр, i. *1511 000  *739000 
O CARERE hie a 1953/54 Sy Us T. *1554000 *660 000 
это Wes af Tuala s rs dis 1952/53 Ri 54 Fok *1 561000 *764 000 
3 hi dA оар 1951/52 ma a M *1504000 *735 500 
TNCS ^ “aaye Ades 1950/51 Fi is Am *1093000  *535 000 
Elementary schools, public . . . . . es 1954/55 s.. | *691000 *602000 | *22 843 000 *11 074 000 
Elementary schools, private. . . . . . . . . 1954/55 anna ans ЕБ 3 257000 *1 623 000 
ЖОМЕ? HUM 90800617 MARE d, ЗА Эа, cling its үч 1954/55 ies 0. vee | %26 100 000 *12 697000 
Wp ied A MTS t ba ple eio E 1953/54 Nk, m vee  |[*24590000 *11 962000 
"icu NGA VEIT QOO dun N 1952/53 “an XR ++. |923 197 000 *11 286 000 
ple 25 e orci t yai Meli emi r<: 1951/52 134429 | *702400  *618900  |*22331000 *10 865 000 
AUR Alas hg Ds За MS RU 1950/51 US и «s. | 21707000 *10 499 000 
Secondary 
General and vocational 
Secondary schools, public... , 0. 0. o... 1954/55 +... | *389000 *213 000 *6 583 000  *3357000 
Secondary A Lal au], E ile unit mov lp 1954/55 sii pts ер *802000 *434 000 
EM GS yi pi asa o à C or — pen are $ $7 385 000 p 
Ls M TLF SEDE. RAE denis 4 m. iR "e 7 167000 *36 
О ene И Gnd e А а: mos 1952/53 ue is ТЗ *6918000  *3551000 
ELT RSS BIO PI S TN ET IN э 1951/52 27068 | *384701 *212256 *6538000  *3352000 
DU SES" SiS So Hen ee ылдан 4. x erra CR arm 1950/51 Mes м ея *6410000 *3 319 000 
Higher 
Teacher training* 
Teachers’ colleges, public . . . . aoe ed oc 1954/55 169 es A 201 431 113 470 
Teachers’ colleges, private . . . . . . . . o. 1954/55 24 E Ns 8595 6 553 
Tullo А. Edw. os Pag eee 1954/55 193 pi =a 216032 120023 
» as are e la ON RSEN 0 1953/54 200 15 886 6 801 196 220 112 344 
wis a W a PME 28, 1952/53 206 56 ahs 173 540 95 007 
E ete iy oe eee 5 adesse 1951/52 205 14 895 6 661 170 034 91434 
PRA que: do vun 1950/51 211 FA is 190 745 94 483 
General and technical 
NM АИА REA OM ON 1954/55 81 2a 5 365 211 059 
Liberal arts colleges, public. =. | у у у 0. 1 1954/55 78 M pes 184 831 94 083 
Technological schools, public. . . . . . | | . 1954/55 23 yen - 35 086 2510 
Other professional schools, public n er Шәй. а 1954/55 1 Ç hs : B 814 1942 
Junior colleges, publie . . . . . . . . . | 1954/55 294 4 e 263 693 93 384 
Universities Private Shed lU UN 195455 60 zt. vé 471094 131 954 
colleges, priv: CAES HIF, ` САР ЧАЙ 1 
Technological schools, private ` | . . | l `7 1954/53 K: Sz Bn ҮЧҮ ut 
Theological schools, private - dM Кү CMM IS И 1054/58 114 A КЕЧ 28 760 6 050 
Other Professional : olay private Р 6 205 NE. 1954/55 114 sei nm 46 024 9 615 
ea ae private. . . «ere cise 1954/55 219 Za mA 52 291 2 25 
A Got qued oue ИКӘ AM 1954/55 1664 oe £o 2293718 Т 
E WI ME Paley ENS. E 1953/54 1671 252 132 55 016 2 054 481 705 883 
S ode MUS Lien UIS eh US ee АР таг 1952/53 1701 mS ae 1974 744 666 183 
sila n uua ee ss me mm 
UTUNTUR A EP EUN SORTEM A 
1, Kindergartens and nursery schools are part of the elementary schools; 2. Teachers ined in universiti i ү 
" = d H А are trained in universities and liberal arts colleges as well аз 
козуы and teachers are led with data on tary in teachers’ colleges. Here only those institutions are included whose 


principal object is the training of teachers, 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1950: 


Pupils by grade 
Age Sex 
1 2 3 4 Y z 7 = Total 
5 M. 3665 2530 1505 us e =. Des ut 
F. 37155 2700 1670 m us T ES үт 40220 
6 м. 843780 34420 3345 2565 DE 24 23 — | 81 
F. 828670 38165 3595 2660 a sy 2R =| 00% 
1 M. 530155 724130 45135 5220 2140 a ie — | 1306780 
F. 463600 755255 44405 4885 2160 E Wi — | 1270305 
8 M. 94515 485940 587015 35375 4560 2625 x — | 1210030 
F. 67815 420330 632385 — 44860 5030 2300 ax — | 1172720 
| 9 M. 27195 121285 443060 487915 32105 4895 2310 — | 118765 
F. 19495 83650 389525 544495 41250 5045 2250 — | 1085 710 
10 M. 13415 43560 151800 417350 437625 33195 4605 4025 | 1105635 
Е. 9075 28465 104710 379135 500220 43555 4755 4260 | 1074115 
п м. 6720 17900 54200 152285 383895 408870 30005 7460 | 1061425 
F. 4935 10665 35420 105360 350820 478420 38905 6880 | 1031495 
12 M. 5310 10835 30060 72620 164600 385200 381185 35885 | 1085755 
F. 3900 6560 18015 45965 116590 362155 456350 46565 | 1056180 
| 13 M. 4350 6005 16100 34675 73555 161055 348550 351280 | 995660 
F. 3440 3625 9245 20945 46150 115785 327965 432550 | 959705 
14 M. 6465 3870 1900 1812 33735 73335 161615 330575 | 635100 
Е. $300 3110 410 ' 9880 20000 45465 111715 312820 | 513460 
15 м. 14745 11900 29345 32305 41685 74480 141795 307455 | 653710 
ie F. 13210 14580 1510 18185 22030 41675 80635 192510 | 397965 
| 545 1258435 1173900 1143655 1070065 1036680 | 10098210 
Total м. отете 1469555 1358310 1176340 1104250 1094400 1022665 995 585 | 9476 330 
Ме. |3011) 2835660 2621855 2434775 2278150 2238055 2092730 2032265 | 19574 600 
M. 69 80 9.1 1037 "(1132 TE ' 
i 7.9 8.9 10.0 11.0 12.0 13.0 T ` 
мн. | Ms. 69 79 9.0 10.1 11.2 122 13.2 143 5 


Normal age for grade (6) 0o (8) (9) (10) a» a» аз) 


Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 


23 


1, As at 1 April 1950, based on a 20 per cent sample of the census returns. 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND Private PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Estimated 
ан» child populati Prim, 
enrolment population п 

e Bsp Total Per teachert | (thousands) | Grii years old) | быт 
1931 242 484 706 724 90 22 802 954 33 
1932 EJE Sa EE ove ... 
1933 246 228 670 868 83 22 561 205 35 22 682 25 098 90 
1934 ah ie Ai E us 
1935 242 166 669 633 89 22 062 247 34 
1936 s uS se б. E. 
1937 231 652 661 932 89 21 398 062 33 21 284 23 887 89 
1938 а e ox "n "ed 
1939 206 378 640 047 89 20 392 936 33 
1940 T: dnd 7 bs 
1941 624 340 90 19 673 376 33 
1942 s ae Bi n 19374 22 962 84 
1943 604 448 94 19 075 091 33 
1944 i гз E. (d. ien 
1945 170 090 606 023 9% 19 167257 33 
1947 156 831 622 369 93 19 604 935 33 19 918 23 539 85 
1948 x "d ^w жг 
1949 *66, 665 91 *20 980 949 33 
1950 **604 000 88 #21 707 000 i 
1951 *702 400 88 *22 331 000 34 
1952 **653 000 86 *23 191 000 Des 23 585 21419 86 
1953 2*663 000 86 *24 590 000 
1954 **691 000 81 *26 100 000 


1, Includes data for kindergartens, 


ALASKA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 209,000. 

Total area: 586,401 square miles; 1,518,175 square kilometres. 

Population density: 0.3 per square mile; 0.1 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 14,4, 


HISTORICAL 

1885-1905. Public schools operated under the U.S. Bureau 
of Education. 

1905. Nelson Act, 27 J anuary, brought about reorganization 
of school system. 

1. Including U.S. armed forces stationed in the area, 
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2. Teachers in public schools only. 


Revised by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington D.C., in September 1956. 


1912. Organic Act for Alaska. ^ 

1913. Compulsory Education Law passed by Territorial 
Legislature. 

1914. Money from lease of coal mines to supplement Alaska 
funds and create Permanent School Fund. F 

1917. Passage of Uniform School Act providing for Terri- 
torial Board of Education authorized to appoint a Com- 
missioner. 


U.S, TERRITORIES: ALASKA 


From the time of the acquisition of Alaska up to 1881, 
the schools which were operated consisted chiefly of those 
which had been begun as Russian missionary schools before 
the Territory changed hands and various other sectarian 
missionary schools, and the schools which had been estab- 
lished in the Pribilof Islands. As from 1881, Congress 

rovided funds for education in Alaska through the Bureau 
of Education. In the 1885/86 school year public education 
in Alaska began and 11 schools were initially operated by 
the U.S. Bureau of Education, which at that time was a part 
of the Department of the Interior. From then until 1905 
the schools were extended, but continued to operate under 
the Bureau of Education. 

Sweeping changes in educational procedures in Alaska 
came about through an Act of Congress dated 27 January 
1905. According to the provisions of this Act, the Governor 
became ex officio Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
the boards of both the incorporated towns and the rural 
areas were made directly responsible to him. The U.S. 
Bureau of Education was relieved of the responsibility for 
maintaining rural schools for white children and children 
of mixed blood who had abandoned their ancestral way of 
life, and was charged with providing schools only for full- 
blooded natives and those of mixed blood who still lived 
in a primitive aboriginal manner outside the incorporated 
towns. The operation of schools was financed through the 
Alaska Fund, made up of monies collected from licence fees 
of various sorts. After the rural school needs were taken 
care of, the Governor was empowered to apportion the 
remainder of the Alaska Fund, or as much of it as might 
be necessary, to the school districts for at least a 5-month 
school term each year. The rural schools were called * Nelson 
schools’ because of Senator Nelson's sponsorship of the 
1905 Act. 

The Organic Act of 1912 did not greatly affect territorial 
schools. However, in March 1913, the Territorial Legislature 
passed a Compulsory Education Law, although it did not 
appropriate any money to enforce this law until 1917. A 
Congressional Áct of 20 October 1914 provided for funds 
from leases of coal lands to supplement the Alaska Fund, 
ma ^ Act of 4 March 1915 initiated the Permanent School 

und, 

On 3 March 1917, Congress passed a law empowering the 
Alaska Legislature to organize and support the present 
territorial system of public education. The Alaska Legis- 
lature immediately in March 1917 passed a Uniform School 
Act providing for a Territorial Board of Education which 
was authorized to appoint a Commissioner of Education. 
Provision was made for incorporation of school districts 
Which were empowered to levy property tax for the support 
of schools, and provision was further made for a system of 
refund from territorial funds to incorporated districts of 
15 per cent of certain school expenditures from territorial 
appropriations. Certain other changes were made in relation 
to Nelson schools. The first territorial appropriation for 
Support of schools, to the amount of $493,500, was made 
in the 1917 legislative session. 

Since these early beginnings the Alaska school system 

as continued to expand, and subsequent changes in basic 
school organization have resulted in a well-knit, uniform 
System of education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Alaska law provides for a system of education administered 
by the Territorial Board of Education, the Territorial 
Commissioner of Education, and the local school boards, 

The Commissioner of Education is selected by the 
Territorial Board of Education and is its ex-officio secretary. 
Local boards are elected within incorporated school districts 
and are empowered to perform all duties necessary for the 
maintenance and operation of schools, subject to the laws 
of the Territory and the regulations of the Territorial Board 
of Education. All rural schools are the direct responsibility 
of the Territorial Department. 

The Alaska Native Service of the Department of the 
Interior, United States Government, is responsible for 
schools for native children, Indians, Eskimos and Aleuts. 
The legal, administrative and financial responsibility is 
entirely that of the Federal Government. 

The Territorial Board of Education is composed of five 
members, one from each of the four judicial divisions into 
which Alaska is divided, and one at large. Members are 
appointed by the Governor on a non-political basis for over- 
lapping terms of six years, subject to the approval of all 
the members of the Senate and House of Representatives. 
The tradition of non-political appointments has been care- 
fully observed since the creation of the Board in 1917, and 
the high quality of education in Alaska is undoubtedly due 
in large measure to this. 

The Territorial Board of Education has been delegated 
wide powers by the legislature, the statute providing that it 
<. . shall have supervision of the public school system of 
the Territory . . . together with such additional duties as 
are imposed by this Act or by future legislation’. The 
principal function of the Board is the formation of edu- 
cational policies for the Territory within the framework of 
the statutes relating to education. These policies are followed 
in the operation of the Territorial Department of Education, 
which is the administrative agency to make the laws per- 
taining to education effective. і 

‘Attendance at school is compulsory for all children 
between the ages of 7 and 16 who live within one and a 
half miles of a school or school transportation route. Free 
public schools are provided in about two hundred com- 
munities including all but a very few of the smaller and 
more isolated villages. Correspondence courses are arranged 
for children in these places only when a local supervisor 
with a reasonable educational background is available. 


Administrative pattern 


ublic school system (non-native) of Alaska is adminis- 
miis bya Cometiasiones of Education, Territorial Depart- 
ment of Education. The Commissioner is the executive 
officer of the Territorial Board of Education. He is re- 
sponsible for the general administration of school law, 
school budgets, certification of teachers, contracts for 
school transportation of pupils to centres of population, 
and the direct administration of rural schools. à 
The Commissioner is responsible for an overall education 
supervisory programme for the Territory. The pita 
provides administrative assistance in schools operated by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service and operates, by contract, 
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eight schools on military bases and 22 Johnson-O’Malley 
schools, i.e. schools covered by the Johnson-O’Malley Act 
(see below). 

Local schools in the 22 incorporated city districts and 
eight independent school districts are administered by 
superintendents and principals employed by the respective 
district boards of education. In general, the administrative 
organization of individual schools is patterned after that of 
schools in the United States. 


Finance 


Funds for the support of schools in Alaska are obtained 
from the territorial school tax; the Alaska Game Com- 
mission, Forest Reserve fund and other sources; and—ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of the total—by direct appropriation 
from the general fund of the Territory. 

Funds for transportation, tuition, administration, and 
for the support of all rural schools are derived entirely from 
territorial sources. For the support of schools within in- 
corporated districts, the territorial contribution in 1953/54 
ranged from 62 to 93 per cent as compared with the 7 to 
38 per cent furnished by the local district. 

Contracts with the Alaska Native Service were in- 
augurated in the 1951/52 school year. These contracts are 
made under the provisions of the federal law known as the 
Johnson-O'Malley Act. The 1953/54 contract covered 22 
Johnson-O’Malley schools and required that support on the 
basis of classroom units be paid by the Federal Government 
into the territorial treasury and that they be operated as 
though they were schools paid for by the territorial 
appropriation for schools outside school districts. 

chools for native children administered by the Alaska 
Native Service are financed entirely by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The schools on military bases are operated by the 
Territorial Department of Education, the entire cost being 
borne under Section 3 of Public Law 874. 

Sections 37-11-1 to 37-11-3 Alaska Compiled Laws An- 
notated 1949 provide that all private, denominational and 
parochial schools in the Territory shall make monthly and 
annual attendance reports and shall submit to the Office 
of the Commissioner of Education the qualifications of their 
teachers, and that such teachers shall be certified in 
accordance with the rules and regulations of the Territorial 
Board of Education. It also provides that the Commissioner 
of Education shall give eighth-grade examinations in these 
schools and issue diplomas to those who pass. Such 
diplomas will admit graduates to any high school in the 
Territory. 

The majority of private and denominational schools are 
elementary schools. These are operated by several different 
denominations and fall generally into two classes: day 
schools operated for children of the parish in the larger 
centres of population, and boarding schools. 


Supervision and control 


It is the duty of the Commissioner of Education to see that 
all schools are visited by professional members of the Depart- 
ment as often as possible. Such visits are made by the 
Commissioner, the deputy and the education supervisors. 
The rural schools must receive special consideration by the 
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supervisory staff as they are under the direct control of 
the Commissioner of Education. 

Supervision is also carried on by frequent correspondence, 
by scrutiny of budgets, by orders, by reports and the regular 
annual eighth-grade examinations as well as by field visits, 
Many teachers receive extensive help in teaching problems 
through letters, and through books which are sent out to 
them by the supervisors either at the request of the teacher 
or when particular difficulties arise and the supervisors fee] 
that additional help is needed. 

A manual entitled General Instructions for the Operation 
of Schools outside Incorporated Districts is revised annually 
by members of the staff of the Commissioner of Education 
and goes into all schools outside incorporated districts 
including all the Johnson-O’Malley and military base 
schools. It has proved to be an effective aid in supervision, 

The Department of Education professional staff at 
present includes, in addition to the Commissioner; a cur- 
riculum director; an administrative assistant, who is also 
director of Johnson-O'Malley schools; a staff member who 
is director of vocational education; a director of transpor- 
tation; a high school supervisor; a maintenance supervisor; 
a correspondence study and testing supervisor, a certifi- 
cation and placement supervisor; two education super- 
visors, one of whom is also director of the Anchorage Field 
Office; and a director of on-base schools. 

There are no special training facilities for Department 
of Education supervisors in the Territory. In practice, staff 
appointments are usually made from those engaged in 
teaching or school administration in Alaska. Experience in 
territorial schools is considered invaluable as far as working 
in the Territorial Department of Education is concerned. 
The travel requirements for supervisors are extensive and 
the ability to adapt to extreme conditions of climate and 
terrain is essential. 

Education supervisors are recommended by the Com- 
missioner and are appointed by the Territorial Board of 
Education. 

Alaska Native Service supervisors inspect the schools 
operated by that agency. 


ORGANIZATION 


The educational system in Alaska is the same as that of 
the United States and follows an 8-4 pattern with a year 
of kindergarten before primary schooling begins. Entrance 
to kindergarten is at or after 4 years and 10 months, and 
to first grade at or after 5 years and 10 months. All terri- 
torial district and rural schools and all independent schools 
follow the same course of study but vary the teaching 
techniques to fit the locality. All territorial schools use 
textbooks from an official adopted list. All teaching is in 
English, but special attention is given to children with 
language handicaps. There is no differentiation in the 
schools because of race or sex and no difference in the basic 
course of study between urban or rural communities. The 
course of study covers kindergarten through the first eight 
grades, or nine years, and the average age of leaving is 
about 14 or 15, compulsory schooling continuing until the 
age of 16. Schools operate on a basis of 180 days per school 
year. 
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Retardation is not a major problem although in isolated 
areas there are pupils who, because of environmental dis- 
advantages, are somewhat below their chronological grade 
level. The standard for size of classes is 25 in elemen: 
schools and is generally considered 22 in high schools. There 
are 30 incorporated school districts which have their own 
school boards and operate in much the same manner as 
school districts in the United States. There are 105 schools 
operated directly by the Territorial Department of Edu- 
cation, which actually serves as the school district for all 
of the Territory not lying within any incorporated school 
district. Of these 105 schools, 8 are on military bases, 22 
are contract schools operated for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs under Johnson-O'Malley contract, and the re- 
maining 75 are rural schools, about half of which are one- 
room schools; of these, 6 are single, graded schools which 
also have high schools, and the remainder are two- to four- 
room schools. 

Normally the school year commences on the day following 
Labor Day. The school year, including legal holidays, is 
180 days. There are normally five legal holidays in the school 
year, including Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and the day 
after, Christmas, and New Year's Day. Schools are а 
to operate а minimum of 172 days of actual school during 
the school year. For primary children (kindergarten to 
Grade 3), the school day must not be less than 4 hours, and 
for all other grades not less than 5 hours in length, exclusive 
of intermission. 

The Commissioner of Education published a bulletin on 
the Course of Study for the Primary Grades in 1954. This 
booklet is divided according to subjects taught and by 
grade under each subject. It covers kindergarten and the 
first three grades. Each section gives the objectives of the 
course, suggests possible activities, and indicates possible 
time allotments for each subject and each grade. In the 
section devoted to language arts the objectives are sub- 
divided into perceptive and expressive skills. The accom- 
panying table shows the suggested minutes per week to be 
devoted to each subject. 


MINUTES PER WEEK SUGGESTED FOR SUBJECTS 
IN GRADES 1-8 
SS U J U A 


Subj Grade 

abject 

Š 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| 

Language arts. . 750 600 Not 750 675 650 600 600 

5 given 

Arithmetic . 75 120 200 250 275 300 300 300 

Social Studies . . 60 75 75 175 250 300 300 300 

CL ae 60 60 60 120 120 120 120 120 

Health, safety and 

physical education 15 75 75 100 100 100 100 100 

ihe: чәл, 100 100 100 100 100 100 150 150 

Made. ose 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 60 

a Se 


O з + 
Note. Figures for Grades 1 to 3 are taken from the Course of Study for the 
88 mary Grades, Alaska, Department of Education, Juneau, 1954, 
Pages; and figures for Grades 4 to 8 from the Alaskan Department o! 
cations” Chart Supplement issued in June 1955. 


‚А uniform list of textbooks for use in the elementary and 


high schools was revised by a special Textbook Commission 
in 1956, 


An annual eighth-grade examination is given. Diplomas 
are issued to those who pass, which will admit them to any 
school in the Territory. 
motion is made from class to class on the basis of 
teacher evaluation and sometimes through conference with 
the superintendent, principal, and parents. Permanent 
records are kept for each child, for official record purposes 
and for diagnostic and remedial uses. The testing pro- 
gramme is in the primary stages of development, but will 
consist of a minimum of an intelligence test record and at 
least one achievement test each school year. 


Status of teachers. To qualify for the Alaska elemen 
teachers’ certificate, the School Code of the Territorial 
Department of Education requires a minimum of three 
years of training at an accredited college at post-secondary 
level. All teachers must be citizens of the United States 
and must have a certificate. All teachers in private, 
denominational or other schools not an essential part of 
the school system but registered in the Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education and accredited by the Department 
of Education must secure certificates, Elementary teachers’ 
certificates are issued to all kindergarten teachers and 
teachers of Grades 1 to 8 who meet the requirements, which 
include at least sixteen semester hours in education and at 
least four semester hours in practice teaching and methods 
of teaching. Elementary certificates are valid for three years 
unless granted on the basis of a bachelor's degree or higher 
degree from an accredited college or university, in wl ich 
case they are valid for five years. All regular certificates 
may be renewed provided the applicant has taught in 
Alaska for at least one half the time during which the 
renewable certificate was valid. 

Teachers in areas where there are school boards are 
appointed by the boards, The teachers in the rural schools 
are appointed by the Commissioner of Education. ; 

Regular elementary certificates may be renewed for life 
certificates when holders have taught successfully for five 
years in Alaska schools and have earned a master's degree 
at an accredited college or university. 

The minimum salaries of teachers, both town and rural, 
are fixed by a minimum salary law, which provides for 
periodic salary increases. The salary ranges vary according 
to the parts of the Territory in which the teaching occurs 
and also according to the extent of qualifications. In the 
first judicial division the salary for a beginning teacher 
without experience in the public school system of Alaska 
and one who has qualified for the position with a minimum 
period of three years’ training is $4,200, and the top of the 
scale for a teacher with a master’s and 12 years 
experience in ‘Alaska schools is $5,970. In the second and 
fourth judicial divisions the scale is from $4,800 to $6,570, 
and in the third judicial division it varies from $4,540 to 
$6,310. ante БУ 

University of Alaska prepares college students 
beni e Gd has recently arranged to accept up 
to 75 teachers for refresher courses during the summer 
session. : ^ ; ы ^ 

ification require specific stipulations in 

ee ра a pelado als’ dire No 
regard to superintendents' and princip " 

ecial снай i ired for a head teacher, but those 


appointed to such positions are expected to have shown 
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administrative capacity. The requirements for adminis- 
trative certificates (for superintendents) include at least 
six years of successful experience as a regularly certified 
teacher or three years’ experience as a high school principal 
or superintendent; at least 28 semester hours of graduate 
study at an accredited college or university; and at least 
30 semester hours in education, which shall include courses 
in school administration, supervision of instruction, school 
finance, curriculum construction and educational measure- 
ments. For a principal’s certificate the requirements include 
at least three years of successful experience as a regularly 
certified teacher; at least 16 semester hours’ graduate work; 
and at least 22 semester hours in education, including 
courses in school supervision, curriculum construction, and 
educational measurements. 


Welfare services 


Any needy child under the age of 16 is eligible for aid. Both 
white and native Alaskans are eligible for aid under the 
two territorial welfare programmes—the Juvenile Code and 
the Child Welfare Programme. General and medical assist- 
ance to white residents is administered by the Department 
of Public Health, while natives receive aid through the 
Alaska Native Service. The latter also provides foster-home 
care for Alaska native children. 

Health services for the larger school districts are usually 
taken care of by a regularly employed school nurse or by 
the local territorial health officers. There is a specific 
territorial law providing for compulsory physical exami- 
nations under the direction of the Department of Public 
Health, Generally these consist of full-scale examinations 
of all first, fourth, seventh, and eleventh grade pupils, and 
of new pupils entering the territorial schools. In the rural 
areas health needs are primarily cared for by itinerant 


nurses of the Territory Department of Health and the 
Alaska Native Health Service. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


In general, support of schools by the central territorial 
authorities has been excellent: it averages about 60 per cent 
for the district schools and is 100 per cent for the territorial 
rural schools. Transportation, both in district and in rural 
schools, is supported 100 per cent by the Territory, 

The chief problem in Alaska, as throughout the nation, 
is the tremendous growth in school population with the 
resulting increase in financial requirements. The appro- 
priation for the support of schools requires about 50 per 
cent of the total Territorial General Fund Appropriation 
and the amount necessary has been rising at a rate of 30 
per cent each biennium over the past 10 years. 

Teacher supply has not previously been a major problem 
in the Territory since salaries were well above Stateside 
levels. However, as salaries in the States have increased 
and the difference between territorial salaries and those 
elsewhere has decreased, the problem has become more 
acute since the Territory is primarily dependent upon out- 
side sources for its teacher supply. 

The territorial support of schools is not presently on a 
true equalization system and one major problem confronting 
the Territory is the establishment of such a system. Lack 
of an overall property tax throughout the Territory on 
which to base such a system is hampering its development. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the territorial schools 
are, in general, considered above average in academic 
standards when compared to Stateside norms. This may 
be attributed to the small class size and to the generous 
financial support of the schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Alaska. Department of Education, Report of the 
Commissioner of Education, 1952, 1954; Governor of Alaska, 
Annual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1954; United 
Nations. Information from non-self-governing territories: 
summary and analysis (A/3114/Add.1; 12 April 1956). 


Statistical summary, 1951-53. In the school year 1953/54, 
there were some 35,000 students enrolled in all types of 
educational institutions. They represent about 17 per cent 
of the total population, including United States armed 
forces stationed in the area. Of this total, 25,000 were pupils 
in the kindergarten and elementary grades (1-8) of public 
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and private schools; some 6,000 were enrolled in schools of 
the Alaska Native Service; 4,000 students were enrolled in 
the secondary grades (9-12); 412 were regular students at 
the University of Alaska. Girls made up about 48 per cent 
of the total enrolment, excluding the Native Service schools 
and the university. The total teaching staff numbered 1,111 
in the primary and secondary schools, averaging 26 pupils 
per teacher. There was a marked increase in total enrolment 
between 1951 and 1953, amounting to 40 per cent in the 
primary schools, 36 per cent in the secondary schools, and 
32 per cent at the university. (See Table.) 
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Exp 


enditure on education. Detailed data on educational ment, 59 per cent from the Territorial Government, and the 


expenditures are not available for the latest years, but the rest from local authorities. E; it i 
total amount reported for 1951/52 was $7,690,000, re- secondary education ары sear fe ен Ко ne 


rest 


enting an average expenditure of $48 per inhabitant. education including scientific research, $1,112,000; and for 


Df this amount, 16 per cent came from the Federal Govern- capital outlay, $1,915,000. 


Level of education and type of 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS 1951-53 


Primary * 


District schools ЮУ УЛУГ: 


Rural schools... 

Johnson O'Malley schools 

Schools on military bases . +. 

Fish and Wildlife Service schools 

Private and denominational schools 
Total . Min 


" 


Secondary 


District schools (Grades 9-12) . 

Rural schools (orades 9-12) . 8 А 
Schools on military bases (Grades 9-12) 
Fish and Wildlife Service school (Grades 9 


Private and denominational schools (Grades 9-1 


Total 


Higher 


University of Alaska 
Total . . 


Note. The data do not cover schools of the Alaska Native Service in 1. Data on tei 


which some 6,000 pupils are enrolled. 


119): 


23). 


5 Teaching staff Students enrolled 
chool year | institutions 
Total Female Total Female 

1953/54 28 713 525 15878 1621 
1953/54 69 134 19 2523 1215 

|. 1953/54 22 33 4 665 310 
1953/54 8 154 131 4742 2315 
1953/54 2 7 130 64 
1953/54 15 70 ET 1141 558 
1953/54 144 111 ... 25079 12089 
1952/53 136 932 21289 10 327 
1951/52 116 819 we 1794 8149 
1953/54 (20 3585 1713 
1953/54 5 .. 165 18 
1953/54 4, je 118 54 
1953/54 1 ... 11 8 
193/54 5 B 170 77 
1953/54 35) ... 4049 1930 
1952/53 (35, 3527 1668 
1951/52 vet ` 2986 1419 
1953/54 1 
1952/53 1 
1951/52 1 


achers include superintendents, principals and teachers of 


secondary grades. Enrolment data cover kindergartens and Grades 


1-8. 
2, Enrolment, regular session, winter term, 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 53,000. 

Total area: 553 square miles; 1,432 square kilometres. 

Population density: 96 per square mile; 37 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 15.7. 


HISTORICAL 


2 September 1904. Isthmian Canal Commission authorized 
establishment of a school system for the Canal Zone. 

2 January 1906. First public school opened. 

20 February 1909, First supervisor for elementary grades 
assumed duties. 

1 October 1909, Courses of study first established for ele- 
mentary grades, 

September 1940. Kindergartens established. 

1 March 1954, Elementary schools for children of non- 
United States citizen residents converted from English to 
Spanish as the primary language of instruction. nglish 
taught as secondary 1. age. 

September 1954. Spanish as a secondary language estab- 
Fished throughout English-speaking elementary schools 
for children of United States citizen residents. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The basic statutory authority under which public educa- 
tional facilities are provided in the Canal Zone is Section 5 
of Title 2 of the Canal Zone Code, appearing in the United 
States Code as the first sentence of Section 1305 of Title 48. 
There is no body of school laws in the Canal Zone. The 
school system is governed by administrative regulations 
rather than statutory enactments. 


Aims 


It is the general educational philosophy in the Canal Zone 
a stated in the Manual of Policies, Regulations, and 

ocedures of the Division of Schools, of the Canal Zone, 
Panama) that since “society as a whole has an equity in 
the individual, there is needed a system of organized 
educational activities which should take the form of free 
education provided for all youth to the extent that each 
is able to complete a curriculum which is suited to his 
particular needs.” 

The curriculum, ‘embracing all experiences commonly 
called “extracurricular” or “‘cocurricular”, must be broad 
enough to provide for wide variations in ability, interests, 
aptitudes, and ambitions normally found among the youth 
of the land. Through careful guidance, youth should be led 
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School year: from September to June (about 180 days). 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington D.C., in August 1956, 


to perceive society’s cultural heritage and should be led to 
anticipate and participate in desirable social changes which 
will strengthen and render more perfect the operation of 
our democratic processes.’ 

“It is the function of education to give depth and 
permanence to the right interests which the student pos- 
sesses or that the school is able to arouse in him, to broaden 
the intellectual horizon of the student, and to inspire him 
to achieve in accordance with his full capacity for achieve- 
ment. 

“The three fundamental aims are: (a) the development 
of the individual’s character, worthy interests, and person- 
ality; (b) the development of the individual as a worker and 
producer; and (c) the development of the individual as a 
well-informed, useful citizen and co-operative member of 
society.” 

“It is the aim of the schools to provide thorough instruc- 
tion in those subjects which will enable the individual to 

articipate successfully in the social, economic, and cultural 

ife of his community, State, and nation. The aim is to teach 
every individual to speak clearly, read efficiently, write 
effectively, and to be skilful in solving mathematical 
problems.’ 


Compulsory education 


School attendance is not compulsory at any grade level 
in the Canal Zone. However, school enrolment in Grades 1-6 
is believed to be well over 95 per cent of resident children 
of appropriate age. 


Finance 


Congress initially appropriates funds for the entire cost of 
the Canal Zone Government, including its educational 
programme. Amounts expended by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment for furnishing education to employees of agencies of 
the United States and their dependents, other than the 
Panama Canal Company and the Canal Zone Government, 
less tuition payable by such employees and their dependents, 
are repaid to the Canal Zone Government by such agencies. 

Tuition fees received by the Canal Zone Government and 
the amounts paid by other government agencies are de- 
posited in the United States Treasury. The difference 
between the total of these amounts and the total cost of 
operating the schools is repaid to the Treasury by the 
Panama Canal Company, which is required by law to 
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reimburse the Treasury, as nearly as possible, for the net 
difference between the appropriation for the Canal Zone 
Government and the receipts for its services. 

Appropriations of Congress cover salaries of teachers and 
other staff members, costs of school buildings, classroom 
equipment, library and textbooks, and certain other school 
supplies. 

There is no subsidization or subvention of private 
primary education. 

Resident non-United States citizen children in kinder- 
garten are charged a nominal fee of $2 per month. There 
are no other charges for resident children in the elementary 
grades, All children of Grades 1-6 purchase a year's supply 
of paper, pencils, notebooks, art supplies, and the like, at 
a cost of from $4 to $6, for personal use. Non-resident 
children who are not dependents of United States citizens in 
United States government employment are charged monthly 
tuition fees of $15 in kindergarten and $25 in Grades 1-6. 


Supervision and control 


The Canal Zone public schools are administered under the 
immediate supervision of the superintendent of schools, 
subject to the general direction of the Civil Affairs Director 
as a part of the Civil Affairs Bureau of the Canal Zone 
Government. The superintendent of schools is assisted in 
the supervision of publie primary schools by the following 
staff members: director of elementary education (1), in 
general charge of elementary education; supervisors 
instruction (2), in charge of classroom supervision, materials 
of instruction, and curriculum development in the United 
States and Latin American schools respectively; co-ordina- 
tor of Spanish (1), in charge of the Spanish 
programme of the Latin American schools, and of Spanish 
ав a secondary language in the United States schools; 
director of physical education and athletics (1), in charge 
of physical education programmes in both United States 
and Latin American schools; supervisors of music (2). 

All members of the superintendent of schools’ super- 
visory staff were trained in universities of the United States. 
Supervisors are required to have a master's degree and 
training and experience in the field of specialization. 
Facilities for training supervisors are not provided. Super- 
visors are appointed by the superintendent of schools with 
the concurrence of the Civil Affairs Director. 1 

School physicians and nurses are provided by, and sani- 
tary conditions inspected and approved by, the Health 
Bureau of the Canal Zone Government. The school health 
programme is jointly supervised by the superintendent of 
schools and the health director. Д 

School structures аге inspected annually by the Main- 
tenance Division of the Panama Canal Company. The 
Safety Branch exercises general supervision in its field. 


ORGANIZATION 


Pre-primary schools 


The Canal Zone schools provide public kindergartens for 
5-year-olds. These are organized, administered, and cons 
trolled as a regular function of the elementary education 


branch of the Division of Schools. Kindergarten finance is 
included in the regular budget of the Division of Schools, 
except for nominal fees charged for children of non-United 
States citizen residents. 

Teacher-guides, prepared by teacher committees, are 
provided by the division for kindergarten teachers. Kinder- 
garten procedures follow those of public schools in the 
United States. Various in-service training activities are 
provided and encouraged. The basic training of kinder- 
garten teachers in the United States schools is obtained in 
the United States. 

Welfare services are provided by public welfare agencies 
and the Personnel Bureau of the Panama Canal Company. 


Primary schools 


All public schools, urban and rural, include kindergarten 
plus six years. 

Public primary schools are classified according to citizen- 
ship, separate schools being provided for children of United 
States citizens and children of citizens of the Republic of 
Panama. What are known as United States schools and 
Latin American schools in the Canal Zone differ mainly in 
that the former are conducted in English, the latter in 
Spanish; the former follow the general curriculum and 
teaching standards of the United States, and the latter, 
those of the Republic of Panama. These differences are 
maintained so that the children will be properly prepared 
to take their place in their respective countries. 

Public primary schools are organized in separate units 
under the Elementary Education Branch of the Division 
of Schools. Four supervising principals administer seven, 
and four teaching principals administer four, U.S. schools. 
Four supervising principals and one teaching principal 
administer the five Latin American schools. Private schools 
in the Canal Zone consist of a scattering of nursery and 
kindergarten schools conducted by individuals and religious 

ups, and one elementary-junior high school conducted 

y a religious group. The latter school offers kindergarten, 
Grades 1-6 primary, and Grades 7-8 junior high. These 
private schools are sanctioned by the Canal Zone Govern- 
ment but are not directly supervised by the superintendent 
in hool includes a kind. ten and six 

A typical primary school includes a ergarten and 
gis called quid tg There are no regulations 

overning class sizes. The practical optimum is 20 in 
indergarten and 30 in Grades 1-6. In February 1956, 
upil-teacher ratios in United States schools of the Canal 
JAER were 242 in kindergarten and 31.7 in Grades 1-6; 
Latin American ratios were 18.1 and 34.8 respectively. 

Retardation runs at under 3 per cent of enrolment 
annually. Special-help sessions for retarded pupils are 
provided throughout Grades 1-6. ` Y 

There is one one-teacher school in a total of 16. It is 
scheduled to be discontinued. Fifteen schools range from 
5 to 27 teachers. Small schools are avoided where possible. 
Rural schools differ from urban schools only in size. — 

United States schools run from September to June, being 
in session about 180 school days. Holidays: one week at 
Christmas, one week at Easter, two days at Thanksgiving, 
three days miscellaneous. Latin American schools run from 
May to February, also being in session about 180 school 
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days. Holidays: one week in August, one week at Christmas, 
two days at Thanksgiving, four days miscellaneous. School 
hours: 8 a.m. to 11.30 a.m. and 1 p-m. to 3 p.m., a total 
of 53 hours. 


Curriculum and methods. The official curriculum for all 
primary schools follows general United States practice in 
the United States public schools and Panamanian practice 
in the Latin American public schools. The accompanying 
tables show the subjects taught and the time devoted to 
each in both the United States and Latin American schools. 
No differences exist between rural and urban schools. 


WEEKLY TIME DISTRIBUTION 


(in minutes) 


Grade 
Subject 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
UNITED STATES SCHOOLS 
Opening exercises " 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Reading, including 
phonics . . „ 500 275 330 200 150 150 
Spelling ne scot ae — 7 100 100 100 100 
Arithmetic . > . à 150 200 250 250 250 
Language . . . . * 150 150 150 150 
Science, Nature study, 
Safety br aad — — 85 105 105 105 
а: у ПМ 90 90 80 80 80 80 
Health элд ж 2 — — 30 40 40 40 
Music * . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Penmanship . 75 75 15 75 75 75 


Social studies  . , 285 285 150 200 250 250 

Supervised play . . 

Spanish + i 

Remedial help (for 
Grades 3-6, 30 mi- 
nutes two days a 
week when do not 
have Spanish). . 10 150 60 60 60 60 


LATIN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Opening exercises — . 50 50 50 50 50 50 
Reading, including 

phones . . . 600 500 400 300 30 300 
Spelling . . . = 550... 75.50 50 50 
Arithmetic — . . 50 200 200 250 250 250 
Language . . . 125 100 100 150 150 150 
Elementary science. 30 30 80 80 80 80 
Health wn Ae qvid — — 40 40 40 40 
Жай o e 100 100 175 150 125 125 
Art. „Жа е К 60 60 80 80 80 80 
Music . . . . 100 100 100 100 100 100 
Penmanship. . . 100 100 75 100 15 15 
Social studies. . 60 60 125 150 200 200 
Supervised play, etc. . 225 150 150 150 150 150 
Remedial help 

(Reading). . . 150 150 — — — — 


——————————— 


l. Should be taught incidentally throughout the day in numerous 
situations, as well as certain reading periods. 

2. Social studies, language, science, health, safety, nature study two 
days per week. 

8: aig days per week in Grades 1 and 2. Two days per week in Grades 


4. Three days for 20 minutes in Grades 1 and 2, and for 30 minutes for 
Grades 3-6. 
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Teachers are permitted to use their own methods, if 
effective. Neither the curriculum nor the methods differ 
because of the sex, race or religion of the pupils. The 
curriculum offers opportunities for pupils to learn the facts 
and principles of the biological, physical, and social sciences 
which are so er for an intelligent understanding of 
the world and its peoples. The pupil is given an opportunity 
to become bi-lingual. 


Examination system. Promotions or retentions are made at 
year-end after evaluation of the entire year’s school record 
of the child by teacher, principal, and supervisor of instruc- 
tion. Special year-end tests to determine promotion are 
not used. 

No certificate is 
Promotion from 
secondary school. 

Educational physical, and medical records are kept. These 
records follow the child from grade to grade and school to 
school. They are used extensively by teachers for diagnosis 
and remedial work. Reports are made to parents at the end 
of each six-week period in the United States schools and 
monthly in the Latin American schools. 


anted at the end of primary schooling, 
rade 6 is requisite for entrance into 


Teaching staff. In the United States schools, elementary 
teachers must have a bachelor's degree from a recognized 
United States college or university, with not less than 15 
semester hours of professional education credits, must be 
24 years of age, and must have had three years of experience 
prior to appointment. Principals must have a master’s 
degree. Qualifications of Latin American teachers and 
principals are under study, but at present match those of 
elementary teachers in the Republic of Panama, which 
requires graduation from the national teacher training 
normal school. Principals must meet the same requirement 
and in addition possess leadership ability. 

Teachers and principals are appointed by the super- 
intendent of schools with concurrence of the Civil Affairs 
Director. 

Teachers in the United States schools are adequately 
trained before employment. They can and do seek promotion 
in the salary scale by taking additional summer-school 
training in the United States. For the past 15 years the 
Division of Schools has conducted summer institutes for the 
upgrading of Latin American teachers. In-service training 
for all teachers is encouraged by professional materials 
circulated from the central office, by supervisory guidance, 
and the like. 

Teachers in the United States schools are protected by 
United States Civil Service regulations, those in the Latin 
American schools by related Panama Canal Company- 
Canal Zone Government regulations. All teachers have 
tenure after a year’s probation, are eligible for pensions, 
and utilize the health services provided by the Canal Zone 
Government. The superintendent of schools makes teaching 


assignments. 
Welfare services 
The provision of school physicians and nurses and the 


operation of a school health programme are the only welfare 
services in the school system. These services are under the 
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joint supervision of the superintendent of schools and the 
health director. The schools strive to develop in each student 
an understanding of the basic facts concerning health and 
disease, a desire to protect his own health and that of his 
family, and a deep concern for the health of his fellow men. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Canal Zone Government, Civil Affairs Bureau, 
Division of Schools. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954, over 
10,000 children and youth were enrolled in schools of all 
levels. Of this number, 60 per cent were pupils in elementary 
schools; 26 per cent in junior-senior high schools; 5 per cent 
in vocational high schools; nearly 2 per cent in the Canal 
Zone junior college; and about 7 per cent in kindergartens. 
In addition, there were 400 adult students enrolled in 
evening, week-end and summer classes at the junior college. 
Girls were enrolled in slightly larger numbers than boys at 
all levels except in the 2 vocational high schools. A junior 
college for teacher training, which had some 50 students 
each year between 1950 and 1953, was not functioning in 
1954, Enrolment at the Canal Zone junior college fluctuated 
during the period 1950-54; also at the vocational high 
schools and the kindergartens. However, in the elementary 
schools and in the regular high schools, the 1954 enrolments 
were 27 and 13 per cent higher than their respective enrol- 
ments in 1950. (See Table 2.) 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 3 shows relatively 
little retardation in the primary grades. About 7 per cent 
of all pupils were 2 years or more above normal age, the 
proportion in each grade varying from 2 to 14 per cent. 


Expenditure on education. Table 1 shows a total ex enditure 
for education in 1954 amounting to 2.7 million U.S. dollars, 
averaging about $50 per inhabitant. Total current ex- 


Level of education and type of institution 


Pre-primary 


United States kindergartens, public 
i исап kindergartens, public. 
а г, A 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


penditure was distributed in the following proportions: 
pre-primary and primary education, 44 per cent; secondary 
and vocational education, 29 per cent; teacher training and 
higher education, 3 per cent; physical education, 12 per 
cent (of which about 3 per cent relate to adult recreation) ; 
central administration, 8 per cent; the rest being for adult 
education and other current expenses. 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 
(in U.S. dollars) 


— — 7 U ____— 


Object of expenditure Amount 

Total expenditure 2 675 452 
А. Current expenditure . 2 644 740 

Central ELS IA A ar E 

Pre-primary education 

Primary education . . . + 1 097 282 

Secondary and vocational education 110 276 

Teacher training and higher education . 91 062 

Physical education . + + + > +322 488 

Adult education . . + + 9109 

Other current expenditure 65991 
B. Capital expenditure . „Кз Uu 30 712 
—.. U 


1. Not including any cost of the Governor's Office or general government 
2. It is estimated that $81,000 of this cost relate to adult recreation. 


‘Teaching staff Students enrolled 
MS Number of 
yout | institutions Total Female Total Female 
540 290 
1954/55 196 100 
1954/55 726 390 
enn 960 484 
ee 1143 516 
1952/53 108 347 
1951/52 450 
1950/51 
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N eis Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year E dec CER TERR CHER me 
Primary 
United States elementary schools, public < . . . . + 1954/55. 1 127 126 4076 2046 
Latin American elementary schools, public ss Hr aane 1954/55 5 67 41 2 380 1207 
LAIA AS ys, DOI a O 1954/55 16 194 167 6 456 3253 
test lira Sz * 1953/54 11 197 159 6 598 3323 
са RS $ 1952/53 Y 197 156 6123 3095 
к neon leo We nul n apak EL ttn or 1951/52 17 181 149 5582 2 852 
ant LCT $03. Juwel. Nur ee 1950/51 17 169 135 5073 2 608 
Secondary 
General 
United States junior-senior high schools, public... . 1954/55 2 71 38 1873 940 
Latin American junior high schools, public Bi tek i bd а; 1954/55 4 29 15 889 454 
Total y. sa. o OO Mal a Ella ele Dada 1954/55 6 100 53 2762 1394 
ЖАБЫ”, Lami ыу aw h gh oa Gime Sy whee 1953/54 6 1103 155 2175 1395 
А iS E TUR, qi Ye EN etr IEEE Ar 1952/53 7 1106 158 2629 1326 
A ЕЕ sper ae: e ee, Mera 1951/52 1 199 154 2 482 1251 
SILA c ined c S kf e cse baiser ioca. Je 1950/51 7 1100 154 2444 1238 
Vocational 
Latin American vocational schools, public 
MEA ig) a) ec oe ea 2 1954/55 2 126 E 579 210 
cvs ote MENS ROI Pa Ж Sear 1953/54 2 330 ‘ll 607 230 
OU OS TEES eA BUNC о ORI, PSS ae ee 1952/53. 2 129 110 517 182 
а ЗЕМ op. a ха йэда» 1951/52 2 129 59 583 204 
A р, е SUNS ili eMe а. 1950/51 2 129 19 591 214 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Latin American junior college, public * 
PORE CENE Y ovr t a^ ДЕ SS MR GI Ae e ve 1954/55 — = m >= = 
"noc ә 22-05 SSSR ae eerie 1953/54 1 3 — 46 22 
yv RM Q j oe e MALES Lara cQ 1952/53 1 3 — 52 23 
ENS ERE MEE i ertt N 1951/52 1 3 MY 45 14 
оз GE "^ fe a у Patha kana 1950/51 1 3 — 48 14 
General and technical 
Canal Zone junior college, public 
Dota duis toll Way а ДАНЬ ds Lana nes «x 1954/55 1 25 9 189 102 
” > . Sado ds AMA El AA 1953/54 1 28 10 236 120 
а ое T = 9 5 br У». SOR 1952/53 1 26 8 223 12 
” Wu sv MCN Me Жы. НЕ 1951/52 1 36 11 116 35 
a Si T EE AI О Mace PATSA 1950/51 1 54 22 215 152 
Adult 
Evening and week-end classes* 
Nul. as. wt Y geni, 1954/55 53 ат 7 403 231 
woe ve ms 1953/54 32 417 1 404 246 
» > TW M ns 1952/53 51 «22 1 164 445 
CL] cse me SOT) M AR a ING RUM, АЙК ЖА 1951/52 51 *19 48 560 359 
Aa a s er ДАРУ Gant UNE е АН 1950/51 61 127 +10 855 449 
— да A AA (A 
1. In addition, there were part-time teachers, 4. Number of different teachers who taught during year; these teachers 
2. The college did not function in 1954. were also employed in the Canal "oue Junior college. 


3. Including summer session classes of the Canal Zone junior college. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1955: 


A O TT a s[xV a —— v 
Pupils by grade 
ET Sex 
ge 1 2 A 1 š ^ Total 
5 M. 20 — = = ¡ES Pues 
: О lg eed WW: 
6 M. 392 9 — — — — 401 
F. 316 п — — — — 327 
1 M. 191 341 17 = ше 2 549 
F. 154 319 13 = = — 486 
8 M. 15 234 344 26 = — 619 
F. 8 199 350 30 — — 587 
9 M. = 21 228 265 20 — 534 
F. = 16 197 289 13 — 515 
10 M. - 1 37 178 229 28 473 
F. = — 20 163 236 32 451 
11 M. — = 2 41 211 205 459 
F. sl = 1 35 156 193 385 
12 M. i — = 5 45 186 236 
F. Te E 1 3 37 139 180 
-— =! — — 8 55 63 
13 x kas n ps iie 6 41 53 
Y E — — 2 12 14 
m м. - = = = 2 2 4 
15+ M. = = = e = a a 
F. _ _ = m 
618 606 628 515 515 487 3369 
Total E 490 545 582 520 448 420 3005 
MF. 1108 1151 1210 1035 963 907 6374 
pal sso re 
É 89 99 11.0 12.1 . 
Medi É 67 7 88 98 09 119 5 
[edian age . ME. 67 78 8.8 9.8 11,0 12.0 à. 
11 . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) 0) (10) qn 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 2 3 5 8 10 14 7 


1. Enrolment as of 21 November 1955. 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate); 2,276,000. 

Total area: 3,435 square miles; 8,897 square kilometres. 

Population density: 663 per square mile; 256 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 26.6. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
26.7 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


At the beginning of its association with the United States 
of America in 1898, Puerto Rico was a nation of about 
1 million inhabitants, with uniform language, customs and 
traditions; though definitely Spanish in character, it pre- 
served its individuality. The state of education reflected 
the conditions which then prevailed throughout Spanish 
America and which were not much different from conditions 
in the rest of the world. Eighty per cent of the population 
were illiterate. The large majority of children of school age 
were without any means of instruction. 

The people of Puerto Rico responded with unusual 
enthusiasm to the first measures taken by the new regime 
to establish a public school system in keeping with the ideal 
of free, universal public education. The Department of 
Education was created on 12 April 1900 by a provision of 
the first Organic Law of Puerto Rico, and the first Edu- 
cation Act was approved by the Legislative Assembly of 
the country in January 1901. 

From the beginning of the century, there was an extra- 
ordinary increase in the number of schools. The keen desire 
for popular education was shown year after year in the 
budget appropriations, more than a fourth of the budget 
being allocated to the support and expansion of the school 
system. But the dilemma created by a large, growing 
population on the one hand, and definitely limited resources 
on the other, became increasingly acute. This situation was 
complicated by the uncertainty then reigning as to the 
political future of the country. 

The Consolidated Education Act promulgated in 1903 
established a free public school system the purpose of which 
was ‘to provide a liberal education for children between the 
ages of 5 and 18” (Section 2); it made education compulsory 
between 8 and 14 years of age. 

Towards 1920, enrolment reached the figure of 178,000 
pupils. Five years later, in accordance with an arrangement 
voted by the Puerto Rican legislature, a group of North 
American educators from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, undertook the first scientific, compre- 
hensive study of the school system, the result being to draw 
attention to two fundamental facts about public education 
in Puerto -Hico: first, the amazing material progress 
accomplished in the short span of 20 years, and, secondly, 
a socially defective orientation of the educational system 
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National income (1954 estimate): 982 million U.S. dollars, 
School year: from August to May. 


Prepared by the Department of Education, Puerto Rico, in June 
1956. 


at variance with the real requirements of economic and 
cultural development. The problem set up by the bilingual 
and bicultural policy was growing so acute and causing so 
much disturbance in the orientation of the system as to 
hinder the development of any indigenous philosophy of 
education. 

The first efforts to work out a realistic educational pro- 
gramme suited to local conditions were made towards 1930, 
when schools called segundas unidades rurales (second rural 
units) were founded to meet the social, economic and cul- 
tural needs of the community. Meanwhile, conditions among 
the great mass of the Puerto Rican people were deplorable, 
notwithstanding the progress made in different spheres, 

In 1940 Puerto Rico decided on a radical change in its 
economic and social life, and a happier era began in which 
self-determination and self-reliance were the basic slogans. 
The educational reform adopted in 1942 was an attempt 
to adjust the teaching system to this new, dynamic spirit. 
Land reform was put in hand, and the development of 
industry created new opportunities for employment; labour 
legislation and minimum wage laws made notable progress; 
fiscal methods were reorganized with a view to the collection 
of income and other taxes; government services for the 
development of hydro-electricity and water supplies and for 
the study and encouragement of agriculture were expanded; 
schools, roads, bridges, houses and hospitals were built at 
an increasing rate. 

At the same time, political progress reached a new stage. 
The Elective Governor Act of 1947 empowers the people to 
elect their Governor with the right to appoint those officials 
—excepting the auditor and justices of the Supreme Court— 
who had been nominated by the President of the United 
States of America. The school linguistic problem was solved 
as soon as the newly-elected Governor had appointed the 
Commissioner for Education. An educational policy based 
on the cultural needs of the country was likewise inaugur- 
ated. 

Public Law 600, approved by the United States Congress 

n 3 July 1950, recognized the right of the Puerto Rican 
people to self-government under a freely-accepted con- 
vention with the North American Union. The people of 
Puerto Rico, by a referendum held on 4 June 1951, accepted 
Public Law 600, and on 27 August 1951 elected a Con- 
stituent Convention which drew up a constitution, The new 
statute was then submitted to the Puerto Rican electorate 
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and was approved. In accordance with the decisions of the 
Convention, the President of the United States of America 
approved the statute, which was then ratified by the United 
States Congress. On 11 July 1952, the Constituent Con- 
vention of Puerto Rico accepted by resolution the amend- 
ments proposed by Congress and finally ratified the Con- 
stitution of the commonwealth of Puerto Rico, which was 
promulgated by the Governor on 25 July that year. 

The commonwealth of Puerto Rico has a republican form 
of government consisting of a bicameral legislative assembly 
(Senate and House of Representatives), the Governor, who 
represents the executive authority, assisted by different 
government departments and secretariats, and a judicial 
system implemented by a supreme court and the other 
tribunals established by law. 

The Constitution includes a Bill of Rights similar to that 
of the most progressive republican governments of the 
world. It assures to the citizen and to the individual those 
rights, privileges and guarantees which are in accord with 
democratic principles and the Christian way of life. The 
people are also guaranteed the right to amend or revise 
their own Constitution, providing that no amendment to 
the Constitution shall consist in altering the republican 
form of government or abolishing the Bill of Rights. 

Puerto Rico's new political status was recognized by the 
United Nations. The General Assembly, on 3 November 
1953, approved an historic resolution in which it recognized 
that the people of Puerto Rico, in choosing their new 
constitutional and international status, were exercising 
their right of self-determination within the terms of their 
agreement with the United States of America. 

Under the present political regime, the determination of 
educational standards and of the structure of the edu- 
cational system is the exclusive responsibility of the people 
of Puerto Rico. This is a sphere in which the people exercise 
full sovereignty. 

One of the most conspicuous occurrences of the past 
15 years, has been the growth of the school system. The 
total enrolment in public and private schools has reached 
over 600,000, not including groups of adults who receive 
instruction in one form or another. Today the schools are 
attended by about 91 per cent of the children of primary 
school age, 75 per cent of those of intermediate school age, 
and 38 per cent of those of senior high school age. 

The development of primary instruction has undoubtedly 
been one of the decisive factors in the great change that 
Puerto Rico has undergone. The country’s revival has found 
a powerful stimulus in popular education, which has 
strengthened its cultural basis and broadened the average 
citizen’s understanding and basic knowledge. a 

The educational system, in adapting itself to changing 
cultural needs and conditions, has acquired certain distine- 
tive features. These now include the development of a 
flexible, realistic programme of vocational training; a broad 
Programme of adult education, including community edu- 
cation designed to awaken the community’s consciousness 
of its problems and to encourage it to solve them by 
democratic and co-operative methods; a programme for the 
production and publication of books and classroom material 
suited to the needs of the educational system and of social 
and cultural enlightenment; the dovetailing separate stages 
In secondary education, as exemplified by the Morovis plan 


based on semi-independent study; and the new method of 


teaching English as a second language, based on modern 
tic science. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


In regard to public education, the Constitution (25 July 
1952) of the commonwealth begins by stating, in the 
exordium which serves as a preamble, that *the desire for 
education’ is one of the decisive factors in Puerto Rican life. 

Next, the Bill of Rights (Article II, Section 5) recognizes 
that everyone has the ‘right to an education which will 
promote the full development of his personality and the 
strengthening of respect for fundamental rights and free- 
doms’; it establishes a ‘free and entirely non-sectarian’ 
system of public education; stipulates that ‘education shall 
be free in primary and secondary schools and, in so far as 
the resources of the State permit, shall be compulsory in 
primary schools’; prescribes that ‘public property and 
funds shall not be used for the support of schools or edu- 
cational institutions other than those of the State’; explains 
immediately afterwards that ‘nothing in the content of this 
provision shall prevent the State from rendering to any 
child non-educational services established by law for the 
protection and care of childhood’; and finally, guarantees 
the existence and operation of schools established under 
non-governmental auspices and provides that ‘compulsory 
attendance at public primary schools, in so far as the 
resources of the State permit’ shall not be applicable to 
children receiving primary instruction in these other schools. 

The present Department of Education was established 
under Article 4, Section 6, of the Constitution as one of the 
departments of the executive authority. Upon the entry 
into force of the Constitution, the Department of Education 
was invested, in accordance with Act No. 6 of 24 July 1952, 
with the powers, functions and duties of the previous 
department, which had heen in operation since 12 April 
1900 upon the establishment of the first Organic Law of 
Puerto Rico. 
Aims 
The aim of public education in Puerto Rico is the better- 
ment of individual and social life. Mes 

The Constitution faithfully resumes these collective ideals 
and indicates the character and orientation to be imparted 
to the national educational system. The Bill of Rights, in 
recognizing the right to ‘an education which will promote 
the full development of the personality’, states a broad 
conception of education which when translated into practice 
assumes the introduction of various methods for facilitating 
a complete education. The extension of the right to everyone 
implies that it shall not be restricted to children, and 
consequently, that adult education programmes will be 
ie the Constitution mentions the decisive factors 
in Puerto Rican life, those which have profound educational 


significance. Among them, in addition to the keen desire 
for education are: ‘the aspiration to continue to enrich the 
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democratic heritage through individual and collective enjoy- 
ment of its rights; the coexistence in Puerto Rico of the 
two cultures of the American hemisphere; faith in justice; 
devotion to a vigorous, hard-working and peaceful life; 
confidence in human values regardless of social position, 
racial differences or economic interest, and hope in a better 
world based on these principles’. Another provision of the 
Constitution is that the laws and the educational system 
shall embody the principles of ‘the essential equality of 
man’. 

With these general principles as a starting point, the 
public educational system is directed towards the following 
concrete aims: (a) to improve the physical and mental health 
of the pupil; (b) to educate for economic proficiency; (c) to 
develop creative expression and aesthetic appreciation; 
(d) to promote the community spirit; (e) to develop skills 
in the communication of ideas and the solution of problems; 
and (f) to develop powers of judgement. 

Thus, the primary school’s task is to fit the individual 
to acquire the common minimum cultural basis for leading 
an honourable and effective life in the Puerto Rican 
environment. Its specific objectives are: (a) to develop in 
the child a feeling of security and satisfaction with social 
life both in school and in the community; (b) to develop 
attitudes and skills in understanding, speaking, reading and 
writing the vernacular; (c) to initiate the child in the ability 
to understand, speak, read and write English; (d) to develop 
his quantitative and qualitative sense of numbers, with 
emphasis on the basic processes of arithmetic; (e) to direct 
him in the use, preservation and improvement of the 
resources of the community; (f) to develop the habits and 
aptitudes necessary for the preservation of health; and 
(в) to awaken and develop spiritual, moral and aesthetic 
values. 


Compulsory education 


As regards compulsory education, the Consolidated Edu- 
cation Act promulgated in 1903 provided: ‘Children between 
8 and 14 years of age shall be enrolled at whatever school 
may be situated within a reasonable distance of their homes. 
Their attendance at such school shall be compulsory in 
accordance with the provision of the present law for pupils 
in public schools; provided that, as stated above, a school 
exists within a reasonable distance and that it can accom- 
modate them, and provided that the said children have not 
completed all the grades of the curriculum prescribed by 
the school which satisfies the conditions stated.’ 

The Constitution (Article 2, Section 5) sums up this 
principle by stating that ‘education shall be free in primary 
and secondary schools and, in so far as the resources of the 
State permit, shall be compulsory in primary schools’. This 
provision is not applicable to pupils who ‘receive primary 
instruction in schools established under non-governmental 
auspices’, 

The legal provisions concerning compulsory attendance 
aie ene in 1903 which are not in conflict with the 

onstitution remain in force. In general, they are charac- 
terized by their lenieney towards refractory parents. The 
penalty, applicable by the appropriate tribunal, consists in 
a mere warning at the first offence and fines of $5 and $10 
for subsequent offences. 
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In fact, these provisions are practically a dead letter, 
since only in very rare cases has it been necessary to have 
recourse to them in order to punish failure to attend school; 
this is due in part to the store set by the people on education, 
and perhaps also partly to the fact that the schoo] system 
—in view of its extraordinary growth—is still not full 
equipped to admit the whole school population; and, finally 
to the powerful incentives and subsidiary services afforded 
the child in order to induce him to stay at school. 

In recent years, Puerto Rico has developed a plan for the 
accelerated expansion of education, especially at the prima 
level. In consequence, notable progress has been achieved, 
as the trend table at the end of the chapter shows, 


Administrative pattern 


The diagram on page 1275 shows the structure of edu- 
cational administration. 


Finance 


The whole expense of primary education, and in fact, of 
ublic school education in general, is met by the national 
аарын Most of the public education funds are derived 
from the taxes collected by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico. The Federal Government makes regular contributions 
by means of grants to meet the cost of school meals and 
assistance to such programmes as the Vocational Training 
and Rehabilitation Programme which are carried out 
jointly with funds provided by the commonwealth. 

The municipalities may make grants for the construction 
of schools and similar objects, but are not obliged to do so, 
since public education is considered to be an obligation on 
the Central Government. As a matter of fact, in 1946 the 
Legislative Assembly abolished the municipal school tax and 
relieved the municipalities and the Government of the 
capital from the responsibility of allocating funds to edu- 
cational purposes. In consequence, the general expenditure- 
budget of the commonwealth annually includes the neces- 
sary votes to enable the Department of Education to meet 
all the needs of the public education system throughout the 
country, including expenditure previously incumbent upon 
the municipalities. 

Since 1900, public education has figured as the most 
important item in the nation's general budget, and the 
biggest proportion of the publie funds has been assigned 
to it. 

One fiscal practice worthy of special mention is that of 
adopting specific limits to be attained in the course of a 
number of years. For example, under the 1953 common- 
wealth programme, a plan was adopted to extend edu- 
cational facilities so that, towards 1957, 91 per cent of the 
pupils of primary school age, 75 per cent of those of inter- 
mediate school age and 41 per cent of those of senior high 
school age would be attending classes. The first two limits 
were attained in 1956. 


Supervision and control 


The Department of Education maintains and administers 
all public schools. It is the Government’s agency for the 
achievement of the people’s educational ideals through the 
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1. Secretario: Secretary of Education; 
head of the education system, ap- 
pointed by the Governor, with the 
advice and approval of the Senate, 
and responsible to the Governor and 
the legislature. 

2. Corporacién de Industrias de Ciegos: 
Industries for the Blind Corporation. 

3. Junta de Instrucción Vocacional: 
Board for Vocational Education; the 
Secretary of Education (see 1), is 
chairman and executive officer of the 
board. 

4. Subsecretario: Under-Secretary of Edu- 
cation, 

5. División de Instrucción Vocacional: 
Vocational Education Division; con- 
cerned with agriculture, home econo- 
mics, local handicrafts, trades com- 
mercial and industrial arts, vocational 
education and vocational guidance. 

6. Division de Rehabilitación Vocacional: 


11. División 


@ Junta de 
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Subsecretario 
p, 4 
@ División de @ 
Instrucción baca 
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Educación de 
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División 
Técnica 
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Distritos 
Escolores 


GLOSSARY 


Vocational Rehabilitation Division; 
concerned with rehabilitation of per- 
sons with employment handicaps, e.g. 
the adult blind, tuberculosis patients, 
etc. 


1. División de Finanzas: Finance Di- 


vision; services responsible for pay- 
roll, property, business transactions, 
etc. 


8. División de Personal: Personnel Di- 


vision. 


9. División de Planificación Escolar: 


School Planning Division. 


10. División de Investigaciones Pedagógi- 


cas y Estadísticas: Division of Edu- 
cational Research and Statistics; 
educational and psychological studies, 


testing service, etc. 
Comedores Escolares: 


School Lunchrooms Division. 


12. División de la Editorial: Publications 


Division; publishes textbooks and 


Planificación 


Escolar 


Investigaciones 
Pedagógicas y 
Estadisticas 


(D División de 
Educación 
pora Veteranos 


Servicio de 
Radioemisién 


Pública 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


other educationalmaterials for schools 
and the general public. 

División Técnica: Technical Division; 
division direetly responsible for the 
organization, control and supervision 
of instruction at all levels of the edu- 
cational system, 

División de Educación de la Comuni- 
dad: Division of Community Edu- 
cation; fundamental education for 
adults through discussion groups, 
talks, supply of books, audio-visual 
aids, etc. 

División de Educación para Veteranos: 
Veterans Education Division; general 
and vocational education for former 
members of the armed forces. 
Servicio de Bibliotecas: Libraries Ser- 
vice. 

Servicio de Radioemisión Pública: 
State Broadcasting Service. 

Distritos escolares: school districts. 
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public school system at all levels and a series of subsidiary 
educational services. The public educational system is a 
highly centralized one and its principal executive officer is 
the Commissioner for Education who is appointed by the 
Governor upon the advice and with the assent of the Senate. 

The Department of Education, whose offices are at Hato 
Rey, San Juan, P.R., includes the central offices in charge 
of the general direction and administration of schools and 
other educational services under its jurisdiction. For pur- 
poses of school administration, the island is divided into 
74 school districts, which, with the exception of San Juan, 
Rio Piedras, Mayaguez-Hormigueros and Vieques-Culebra, 
coincide geographically with the municipal divisions. 

Each school district is under the immediate control of a 
superintendent of schools who carries out his responsibilities 
on behalf of the Commissioner of Education and in accord- 
ance with the laws, rules and regulations for ensurin, 
efficiency. In addition to the superintendent, each schoo 
district is served by an assistant superintendent and a 
number of head teachers or principals. These officers per- 
form educational and administrative functions, and, with 
representatives of the teaching staff, form the local super- 
visory board whose task it is to study the school situation in 
the district and to plan and carry out any suitable measures. 

School work is governed by general standards laid down 
by the Department of Education, but any variations that 
may be advisable or necessary to meet the particular 
situation of individual schools or districts are encouraged. 
Though the curricula are prescribed by the central authority, 
every school and every teacher, speaking generally, can 
pes his daily work to local circumstances. 

The technical division, which is housed in the central 
offices, is the unit responsible for the general direction of 
Schools. All school programmes at the various levels are 
under its immediate jurisdiction. It is divided into two main 
branches: primary education and secondary education, each 
of which, in addition to its own director, has a number of 
general supervisors, zone supervisors and curriculum ex- 
perts. The general and zone supervisors assist the directors 
in the general task of planning and directing. They visit 
districts and schools in order to guide and assist the local 
staff. The curriculum experts prepare the instructional 
material in accordance with the requirements of the system. 


visors, directors and school officers in accordance with the 
standards and procedures approved for the purpose, 
Requirements vary according to duties and specialities, In 
every case experience in a post of a lower category and the 
appropriate professional training are required. Most of the 
general supervisors have obtained the master's degree in 
or are licentiates of a North American university. 

The corps of school teachers under the Department of 
Education numbers about 12,000, of whom some 11,000 are 
teachers, 76 superintendents, 106 assistant superintendents, 
456 head teachers, 110 general supervisors, 116 zone super- 
visors, and 42 curriculum experts. In addition, about 9,000 
persons are employed in non-educational work. 

The Department of Public Health inspects school buildings 
in order to see that the sanitary conditions conform with the 
regulations. It collaborates with the Department of Edu- 
cation through the school medical service and is associated 
with our school health programme. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 1277 shows the structure of the Puerto 
Rican school system. 


Pre-primary education 


Pre-primary education for children of 4 to 6 years of age 
exists only in private schools called nursery schools or 
kindergartens. 


Primary schools 


The regular urban and rural public school system includes 
two educational levels: the primary or elementary and the 
secondary. The primary school is divided into six grades, 
Le. six years; secondary school is divided into two stages, 
viz., the stage commonly known in Puerto Rico as the 
intermediate school from the seventh to the ninth grade, 
and the stage called senior high school (escuela superior) 
from the tenth to the twelfth grade. At the end of each of 
these stages, the pupil receives a certificate. 

The public school system is uniform throughout the 


The Commissioner for Education appoints all super- 


island; there are no differences in organization or curriculum 


OA ASA AA A _ 


colegio de administración comercial: college 
preparing for administrative careers in 
business, 

colegio de agricultura: agricultural college. 

жо de ciencias naturales: natural science 
college. 

colegio de ciencias sociales: college of 
sociology. 

colegio de farmacia: college of pharmacy. 

colegio de humanidades: liberal arts college. 

colegio de ingeniería: college of. engineering. 

colegio de pedagogía: teachers’ training 
college. 
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curso de ciencia secretarial: course of 
secretariat training. 

curso normal: teacher training course. 

curso postgraduado de administración es- 

: post-graduate course in school 

administration. 

escuela de administración püblica: graduate 
school of public administration. 

escuela de trabajo social: graduate school 
of social welfare. 

escuela intermedia rural o segunda unidad 
rural: rural lower general secondary 
school (known as a*second unit school”). 


escuela intermedia urbana: urban lower 
general secondary school. ` 

escuela primaria (ruralo urbana): primary 
school (rural or urban). 

escuela superior: upper general secondary 
school. 

escuela superior vocational: upper vo- 
cational secondary school. 

estudios generales: course of general edu- 
cation given in the first year of study 
at post-secondary institutions. 

facultad de derecho: faculty of law. v 

facultad de medicina: faculty of medicine. 
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due to considerations of geography, sex, social class, religion, 
etc. The private and the public schools have, generally 
speaking, the same organization and same teaching 
standards. 

There are no special classes for either mentally retarded 
or exceptionally gifted children, However, though the 
practice of homogeneous grouping is not employed, it is 
customary, in the largest schools, to organize in groups 
handicapped pupils whose limited intelligence has been 
verified by psychometric tests and other indices. 

The term ‘grade’ (grado) represents one year of school 
work for the normal child. Pupils between 6 and 12 years 
of age are normally classified as attending primary school; 
those from 13 to 15 years, intermediate school; and those 
from 16 to 18, senior high school. The primary schools have 
about 50,000 pupils who ought to be at a higher level; the 
intermediate schools likewise have about 17,000 backward 
pupils; while in the senior high schools there are some 6,000. 
That is to say that a retardation problem still exists. 
Nevertheless, these figures represent a notable progress over 
the situation as it was a few years ago. The policy of the 
Department of Education is that pupils should enter school 
as early as possible, though not before six completed years, 
and the number of educational failures should be reduced 
by improved teaching and other methods which make for 
normal progress. 

The school year begins in August and ends in May each 
year. (In the 1956/57 calendar, the first semester ran from 
6 August to 21 December and the second from 7 January 
to 31 May.) June is given over to special tasks, e.g. cor- 
rections, organizing the next school course, training of 
in-service teachers, etc. July is the teachers’ holiday month. 

The complete school day consists of six hours of class 
work in single-shift schools and 70 in double-shift schools, 
the Department considers that the normal number should 
be about 35 pupils; for financial reasons, this rule cannot 
now be applied. 


Curriculum and methods. The rural and urban rimary 
school curriculum includes the following subjects: panish, 
English, community problems, arithmetic, art, music and 
piyon! education. The regular prescribed time-table is as 
follows: 


DAILY ALLOCATION OF TIME 


(in minutes) 
Single-shift Double-shift 
Activity schools schools 
1-6 1-3 4-6 
Voluntary work and art . . 20 20 15 
Spanish nsa ИЛЧҮ silicet 70 40 40 
Community problems. . . 60 30 30 
a E TE А ът» m 30 40 
AN Pus 0 = = 
Recreation... уу 7. - 30 15 10 
Physical education (2 days) . 30 15 15 
Music (3 days) . .' . . (30) (5) (15) 
Айшен. ar о ак 60 30 30 
Total VR M o y 360 180 180 


Each of these subjects is taught in accordance with a 
syllabus for each grade, applicable throughout the island 
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but variable to suit local conditions. Taken as a whole, the 


subjects or lessons make up a unified, Progressive pro.. 


gramme based on the conception of the curriculum as the 
sum total of the knowledge acquired by the pupil at 
school—knowledge which promotes his total and harmonious 
development in conformity with the general aims already 
mentioned, 

The ablest primary school teachers and those who have 
heen correctly trained employ the flexible time-table method 
based on the idea that the school day can be organized as 
a single unit of time during which the pupils pursue 
activities related to their interests and immediate needs, 
The subjects lose their identity as subjects in this way; 
they become part of a general scheme of activities developed 
on psychological lines and within a framework of vital 
significance. 

The so-called study courses are rather guides for the 
selection and organization of that knowledge, which the 
pupil will have to acquire under the teacher’s direction and 
in the company of his fellows. The content of the instruction 
is expressed in terms of subjects, habits, skills, attitudes, 
ideals, etc., many of which are meaningless and unsound 
unless the appropriate methods are employed in class. For 
this reason, the teacher makes his tuitional procedure 
conform to the following rules, among others: he has to 
stimulate and facilitate the pupil’s participation throughout 
the process; vary his teaching to suit their capacities; em- 
ploy as effectively as possible all resources available to him; 
stimulate and channel individual efforts and. co-operative 
action by organizing discussion and work groups; encourage 
ability for leadership; facilitate the continuous appraisal 
of the whole process in terms of the agreed objectives. 

Guidance as to the general lines to be followed in running 
schools is circulated in bulletins, study courses, memoranda, 
directives, circular letters and other publications, in the 
interpretation of which general supervisors, superintendents, 
head teachers, zone supervisors and teachers themselves, all 
take a hand. The co-operative method of team work is used, 
in lectures, study projects, demonstrations, school work- 
shops, and institutes. The visit to the classroom is more 
than a means of ‘inspection’; it is also a way of helping 
the teacher according to his needs. 

Much use is made of flexible adaptations of the so-called 
global methods based on the Gestalt theory. The procedures 
based on the study and solution of problems are likewise 
fairly general. In the teaching of English the Fries method, 
based on modern linguistic science, has been tried with 
conspicuous success. In general, education is becoming 
predominantly social in character, and is endeavouring 
to make its procedures harmonize with its aims. 


Examination system. In primary schools the standards of 
promotion now in force are the following: from the first to 
the third grade, all pupils pass from one grade to the next 
if they have attended school during the year in question. 
This does not relieve the teachers of the responsibility for 
teaching reading and writing and pushing the pupil as far 
forward as possible. Starting with the third grade, pro- 
motion is decided separately in each case; account is taken 
of the advantages which the change will bring the pupil in 
his general development and his capacity to continue 
Progressing normally. 
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During the school year, parents are regularly informed 
of their children’s progress and are encouraged to visit the 
school in order to discuss their children’s problems and 
agree on corrective measures. Each school maintains a 
record for each pupil showing his progress in the various 
subjects, social development and physical growth. This 
record is used for administrative and teaching purposes. 

There is no system of examinations for the promotion 
of pupils. Standardized tests are employed for adminis- 
trative purposes, in order to determine general ability and 
special talent, and as a method of investigation. The 
teachers, however, prepare and use written and oral 
examinations to evaluate the progress of their pupils and 
to make adjustments in their work. 


Teaching staff. In accordance with educational laws and 
regulations, the Department of Education confers a primary 
school teacher’s licence or certificate, which conveys 
authority to teach in public and private primary schools, 
on persons who have completed satisfactorily the two years’ 
teacher training course at the University of Puerto Rico or 
at some other duly accredited college or university, or who 
have obtained a bachelor’s degree with a major in elementary 
education. Although some teachers have received their pro- 
fessional training in the United States of America, the 
majority have studied at one ofthe four national universities; 
the University of Puerto Rico, the Catholic University of 
Santa Maria, the Polytechnic Institute and the College of 
the Sacred Heart. 

Candidates for a post of head teacher must have three 
years’ teaching experience plus the appropriate licence and 
a prescribed number of university courses in school ad- 
ministration and supervision. 

The Commissioner for Education appoints all school 
teachers and officers, in accordance with the provisions of 
the law and the relevant regulations. A register of candi- 
dates is prepared twice a year showing the candidates in 
order of eligibility according to their professional training 
at the university, experience and other indices of merit. 
Occasionally, and when circumstances require, the regu- 
lations are amended, but only within the limits and standards 
established by law. 

Entrants to any of the country’s universities must possess 
asenior high school diploma (Grade 12) and have passed the 
entrance examination. 

The Department of Education grants the right of 
permanency to teachers who have given satisfaction during 
a two years’ probationary period. In view of the shortage 
of teachers holding the requisite certificate, some receive 
Provisional appointments; they are given facilities to 
complete their training as required by the regulations by 
means of summer and extra-mural courses offered by the 
Universities in collaboration with the Department. 

b The minimum monthly salary for a teacher with a 
achelor’s degree is now $150; the maximum $190. For 
а teacher without this degree, the minimum is $130 and 
the maximum $170. The salary scale gives credit for 
experience and university training. A bill is now up for 
approval which will amend the salary scale by establishing 
Progressive increments over a period of five years up to a 
a salary of $270 for teachers with a bachelor’s 


There also exists a system of retirement pensions accord- 


ing to length of service. 
Welfare services 


The Department of Education maintains a number of 
welfare services as incentives to keep the pupils in the 
classroom: (a) the most important of these is the school 
canteen, which is to be found in the great majority of 
schools, both urban and rural, public and private; it serves 
a well-balanced meal every day to about half the pupils on 
the school roll. The school canteens cost $43 a year per 
pupil, and represent an annual expenditure of more than 
$8,700,000 in Puerto Rican and federal aid funds; (b) 
scholarships are awarded to proficient pupils with limited 
means in order to enable them to meet the cost of clothes, 
shoes, transport and other necessities; (c) the school medical 
service established by the Department of Health examines 
and treats pupils free of charge; (d) the school shoe pro- 
gramme is intended to provide shoes for children who are 
too poor to afford them; (e) the school social service has 
been established to help pupils with special problems which 
prevent them from adjusting themselyes to school life; 
(f) games, contests and other activities of a recreational 
character are an essential part of the physical culture 
programme; (g) there are organized transport services, 
paid for by the Treasury, in almost all places where children 
have to go a considerable distance in order to attend school; 
(h) mention should also be made of students’ organizations 
such as students’ councils, civic and cultural clubs, and 
institutions like the Boy and Girl Scouts, the Future 
Farmers and the Future Home-makers; (i) the personal 
vocational and educational guidance service; (j) the school 
co-operatives; and (k) the school health service maintained 
by the Department of Education in collaboration with the 
Department of Health. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The most urgent primary school problem is the high 
proportion of children in classes organized on the double- _ 
shift system. Only 12 per cent attend single-shift classes, 
i.e. classes with a complete school day (6 hours). Plans have, 
however, been put in hand for remedying this defect in the 
next six to eight years, in accordance with the standards 
enunciated in the general national educational programme. 
The double-shift system has always been regarded as a 
temporary measure, and the reason for its extension was 
the urgent need to find new means for admitting more 
аріїв. 
5 The expansion of the school system has also caused new 
problems, among them the task of providing appropriate 
books in sufficient quantity for all pupils. The same remark 
applies to the administrative and technical complexity that 
education acquires when converted into an enterprise with 
vast ramifications. To this must be added the demand for 
educational services other than primary education, e.g. 
vocational training, adult education, the dissemination of 
culture, secondary education, etc. The situation is com- 
plicated by the need for adequate training of “teaching 
and administrative staff to meet growing requirements. 
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Likewise, the economic and social transformation of the 
country in the machine age imposes new responsibilities 
upon the educational system. + 

In general, the educators of the country feel great satis- 
faction at the economic and moral support which the public 
has given them through its duly elected representatives in 
the executive and legislative spheres. Furthermore, public 
opinion, which manifests itself through various channels— 
parents’ associations, civic clubs and organizations, industry, 
commerce, private individuals, municipal governments— 
continues to show that the passion for education is one of 
the decisive factors in the national life. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Puerto Rico. Superior Education Council; Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico. United States. Bureau of the Budget, 
Office of Statistical Standards. Returns to Unesco question- 
naires, 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. During the school year 1954/ 
1955, total enrolment in all educational institutions reached 
677,000, not including some 2,000 part-time students in 
vocational schools and 80,000 adults attending literacy 
classes and various vocational courses. This means at least 
30 per cent of the total population attending school at come 
level. Primary schools accounted for 63 per cent of the total 
enrolment; secondary and vocational schools, 34 per cent; 
higher education, over 2 per cent. Full-time teaching staff 
numbered 14,000, of which 74 per cent were women. In the 
primary schools alone, the proportion of women teachers 
was 86 per cent. Girls’ enrolment was 48 per cent of the 
total in primary, secondary and vocational schools, 45 per 
cent in higher education. Compared with 1950, enrolment 
in primary schools had increased 20 per cent; in secondary 
and vocational schools, 31 per cent; in higher education, 
25 per cent. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 4 shows that primary 


school enrolment has increased steadily since 1931, at a 
faster rate than the increase in the child population. The 
average primary enrolment ratio for 1950-54 was 66, as 
compared with 54 for 1931 and 1933. The pupil-teacher 
ratio has remained high throughout the period, rarely 
dropping below 50 pupils per teacher. 


Retardation in primary schools. The normal age range of 
pupils in primary school is 6-12 years. School attendance 
is compulsory between 8 and 14. If we take 7 years to be 
normal age for the first grade, Table 2 shows that 19 per cent 
of all pupils were two years or more over age, the pro- 
portion of over-age pupils increasing from 11 per cent in 
Grade 1 to 25 per cent in Grades 4 and higher. 


Expenditure on education. Educational expenditure in 1954 
amounted to 48.4 million dollars, including $3.5 million 
from the United States Government. This means an average 
expenditure of $22 per inhabitant. Of the total expenditure, 
29 per cent was spent for primary education, 24 per cent 
for secondary and vocational education, 16 per cent for 
higher education, about 6 per cent for central adminis- 
tration, and the remaining 25 per cent mainly for other 
current expenditure not otherwise specified. (See Table 3.) 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of instituti School Number.of 
of education and type of institution chool year | Number of == “= n Yos 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens, private 
TORT eh rk YO) sce). pdt на, uqha yi 1954/55 63 168 165 3 407 1779 
Dad nies Косе ДЕ, wat una hase” Дуза; 1953/54 fis 158 151 3253 1640 
КЕ К ms oisi pa lic is 1952/53 um 154 154 3014 1516 
E BM I ra e VN 2 ei 1951/52 49 144 144 2561 1312 
RS JOA. MNS Toii edi yo ila d 1950/51 45 133 133 2 222 1230 
Primary 
Elementary schools, public 1954/55 1789 1458 017755 19144 
Elementary schools, private . 1954/55 94 605 5 H 8 608 12 300 
Totaled uly с 1954/55 1883 8063 6974 425383 203744 
EVI wur cath Ып а быа, zi m. Rr Rom 1953/54 1887 7 661 6 620 409680 195934 
cre eiue КЕ riae es mit lire 1952/53 1837 1242 6 205 384681 183611 
upp papa o Eu abis do Shas тоза fles 1951/52 1800 6 929 5 968 365220 174112 
nO ONERE NTT Uni NOs boo ‚уй 1950/51 1805 6777 5 887 355353 — 174427 


1. Not including part-time teachers (18 in 1954/55, of which 15 were female). 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of екан нек fade жиш 
eee UM Total Female Total Female 
Secondary 
General 
Intermediate schools, public e 7 1954/55 100 64 102 31529 
Heian schools, public... =" а a) D: 1954/55 se J| 295 1969 |{ 39368 20519 
Second unit rural schools, public . 21 5 1954/55 147 90 57 23 370 10 206 
Intermediate schools, private eS - 1954/55 68 116 91 7023 3 933 
Senior high schools, private . Hi 1954/55 53 296 219 8 296 4052 
Total . v bk: . 1954/55 436 23477 :2 336 142 159 70 239 
RE . 1953/54 429 23201 *2 169 128 914 62 913 
ps ^ 1952/53 425 23 081 22 072 121 640 59 995 
3 1951/52 413 22914 21 986 112714 55 355 
H 1950/51 412 22 844 31 958 107 774 52 296 
Vocational * 
Home economics programmes 1954/55 246 359 359 424 275 24 275 
Native handicrafts programmes 1954/55 122 160 160 12 522 12 522 
Agricultural education centres < 1954/55 106 105 1 46565 — 
Distributive education centres . + -~ 1954/55 29 16 67 4 485 2904 
Industrial arts centres... + + o. 1954/55 235 445 2 34619 150 
Vocational high schools... s + st 1954/55 5 138 51 5996 1463 
Other vocational programmes. + > +s 1954/55 21 31 15 1049 636 
Total . v. 0 A » "s 1954/55 764 1314 655 489 511 41 950 
35 . 1953/54 749 1255 616 *88 059 39 953 
” É 1952/53 134 1177 592 478 448 36 619 
” г 1951/52 726 1130 574 473741 34 593 
» 1950/51 689 1090 556 468 489 31 764 
Higher 
University of Puerto Rico 3 1954/55 1 965 322 11 372 4722 
Catholic University of Puerto Rico . . + 1954/55 1 110 56 2 982 1665 
Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico . . + 1954/55 1 38 14 688 292 
Sacred Heart College EL o Ий 1954/55 1 23 17 149 149 
"ua 1954/55 4 1136 409 15191 6828 
” BN 1953/54 4 1018 363 13 238 6 530 
. Ü 1952/53 4 728 286 11277 5957 
” 1951/52 4 752 303 11277 5675 
” 5 * 1950/51 4 740 276 12 165 5 296 
Special 
m schools . Ste ced HTC 1954/55 2 1 A a 120 
ool for delinquents . . . . - 1954/55 1 E 
Schools for the blind and hard of hearing . . . 1954/55 2 n 17 140 69 
он SW the mentally аай physically handicapped tend z + E 1 00 a 
Mes WS 1953/54 6 37 ЕТ 623 D 
" 1952/53 6 31 a 583 š 
ig 1951/52 6 35 530 
" 1950/51 6 35 530 ove 
Adult 
Vocational courses . и 1954/55 342 420 161 11 466 - 
gricultural courses ve T MEM 1954/55 1356 62 E D 
IN RENE 1954/55 1030 1030 ae 29 985 
ег courses . ? R à 1954/55 155 . 37 720 
Total . Н à ў 1954/55 | 3483 RE EE 80127 
Ет š : * 1953/54 ... ` 66173 
n . DA 1952/53 ... . 39 062 
2 . 1951/52 1234 3 42 851 
. 1950/51 1981 38 026 


2. Not includi ti ; i 
female), luding part-time teachers (218 in 1954/55, of which 163 were 


* Courses at intermediate and high schools. 


4, Not including part-time students (1,861 boys enrolled in home 
economics programmes and 
centres in 1954/55). 


123 boys enrolled at agricultural education 
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2. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


oe ТТЕ Mae a. aa ee 


T: 
чы Pes 1 2 3 4 5 6 s 
дз M. 676 24 — — — — 700 
F. 1245 38 1 = < uci 1284 
6 M. 15191 1046 43 1 = 25 16 281 
F. 15 648 1486 35 — — == 17169 
1 M. 15328 12154 819 18 x = 28319 
F. 14117 13160 1208 42 2 — 28 529 
8 M. 6 601 15 553 8772 733 18 — 31677 
F. 5829 14458 9555 1108 38 — 30 988 
9 M. 2753 8 403 13 925 6104 684 36 31905 
F. 2284 1036 13 103 7347 1113 66 30 949 
10 M. 1174 3 580 8 903 9818 4770 570 28 815 
F. 960 2877 7 339 10 180 6 001 1 005 28 362 
п M. 557 1778 4595 7814 8 537 3 691 26 972 
Е, 406 1306 3 356 6 472 9 206 5 032 25 778 
12 M. 369 946 2606 4866 1594 6 948 23 329 
" 288 656 1689 3357 6 588 7424 20 002 
13 M. 202 534 1378 2135 4 138 6117 15 704 
F. 116 284 194 1593 3153 5223 11163 
14 M. 15 286 151 1438 2571 4029 9150 
Е. 49 156 344 162 1 456 2 607 5 374 
15+ M. 62 204 551 1061 1866 3363 7107 
F. 33 65 159 392 724 1502 2875 
M. 42 988 44508 42 343 34 588 30 778 24 754 219 959 
ARS e F. 40975 41522 37 583 31 253 28 281 22 859 202 473 
MF. 83 963 86 030 19 926 65 841 59 059 47 613 422 432 
M. 74 8.6 9.8 11.1 12.2 13.2 . 
Median age. . eh os I F. 7.3 8.4 9.6 10.7 11.8 12.7 . 
MF. 7.3 8.5 9.7 10.9 12.0 12.9 . 
Normal age for grade EAR (1) (8) (9) (10) a1) (12) : 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal аде. . 11 15 20 25 25 24 19 


3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in U.S. dollars) 


Object of expenditure Total er of fonds 
Government of U.S.A. Government of Puerto Rico 
Total current expenditure. . . . . , , 48 442 132 3 526 900 44 915 232 
Central administration... 2 758 046 — 158 046 
Primary eduestion Mr Er Rp cR 14 233 449 — " 233 449 
Secondary education ala “з „ТУ, Wy O 8 048 568 = 8 048 568 
Vocational education negem gp тра 3405 718 813 544 2592 174 
Higher education DT er SI E T NICE UP ERES 1521639 — 7 521 639 
Special education cd wala re sg n aate d 12 000 — 12 000 
Adult education Casi hse bee aces She la) ros 783 156 — 183 156 
Other current expenditure . 11 679 556 2713 356 8 966 200 
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4. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusuic AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


Teachers Estimat 
Year Schools e Me т рен Prim 
Total Per cent female do) M 
Total Per teacher (thousands) ошен Bona 
1931 4527 16 
1983 21 4766 т moi š j d £ 
193 z is "d 54 
1934 E A ... унй i 
1935 1943 5 032 78 
1985 = 032 т 253 351 50 
1937 189 5 654 78 291 "46 
1831 96 ie 58 258 221 46 264 478 55 
1939 1828 5871 79 280 202 48 
1940 d n Ms 
1941 1934 6379 80 286 921 46 
1942 p siii zd "Ms ae } 290 508 57 
rm o 2 = TUR 4 
1945 5316 80 325 077 6l 
1946 ii ss dot M Ke | 331 556 61 
1948 2 En 2 vats ga 
1949 А ти ы) f 
1950 1805 6111 81 5 
1951 1 800 6 929 86 365220 E 
3 7242 86 384 
1953 1 887 7661 86 209 680 н y bs ^ 
1954 1 883 8 063 86 425 383 53 


mn population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 24,000. 

RM 133 square miles; 344 square kilometres. 

E ation density: 180 per square mile; 70 per square kilometre. 
reentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 


census); 24.6. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The school law of 1940 enacted by 
egislative Assembly is the main legal 


System, 


The school s i irgi i 

ne | ystem in the Virgin Islands is ori 

administered under two ena ў 

К Бод, one for the municipality о 
municipality of St. Thomas an: 


Departments 
f St. Croix and one for 
d St. John. There is in 


the Virgin Islands 
base of the school 


anized and 
of Edu- 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Prepared by Unesco Secretariat in June 1957. 


each municipality a school board of five members appointed 
by the Governor, with functions that are largely advisory 
in nature. These boards are authorized to adopt curricula, 
prescribe regulations, and recommend appropriations for 
educational purposes. A superintendent of education in 
each municipality, appointed by the United States Secretary 
of the Interior, is the administrative head of the school 
system within his jurisdiction and is responsible as a staff 
officer to the Governor. 
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The general plan for the administration of the public 
schools is similar to that on the mainland. English is the 
required 1: е of instruction, 

Кушан pa qepini schools provide schooling for about 
40 per cent of the children in St. Croix and about 25 per 
cent of the children in St. Thomas and St. John. 

There are no political subdivisions or school districts, 
and all schools are administered by the Department of 
Education concerned through departmental staff officers, 
supervisors, and school principals. Fiscal operations, the 
functions of procurement and supply, recruitment, and 
qualifications of personnel are entirely centralized and 
performed by headquarters personnel. Except for the salary 
of the two superintendents, and federal aid for vocational 
education, the schools are financed entirely by appropri- 
ations made by the municipal council in each of the two 
administrative divisions. 


ORGANIZATION 


The organizational plan followed in each of the two 
administrative districts of the public education system is 


similar to that on the mainland. The school system js 
organized on a 6-3-3 plan with the exception of two rura] 
schools on the island of St. John which follow the 84 
pattern. Private and parochial schools report to and are 
accredited by the two Departments. 


Teaching staff. Elementary teachers are, for the most part, 
high school graduates with limited professional training, 
In selection of teachers preference is given to qualified 
persons from the islands. 


Welfare services. Health services are provided in all schools 
by the Department of Health, providing free medical and 
dental treatment, and hospitalization for needy children, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Virgin Islands. Department of Education; United 
States. Office of Statistical Standards. Returns to Unesco 
questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
total enrolment in all schools was 7,808, not including pupils 
in private kindergartens and nursery schools or adults 
enrolled in evening classes. This means almost one-third of 
the entire population of the islands was going to school. 
Pupils in primary school made up 69 per cent of the total 
enrolment. Partial figures on girls' enrolment show that the 
proportion of girls was 46 per cent in public elementary 
schools and 51 per cent in public secondary schools. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio was 36 in primary schools and 
26 in secondary schools. Enrolment in primary schools 
increased very slightly between 1950 and 1954; there was 
a 10 per cent rise in secondary schools. (See Table 1.) 
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Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows that, for the entire 
period between 1931 and 1954, the ratio of primary school 
enrolment (including kinder, artens) has been over 90 per 
cent of the estimated child population 5-14 years old. 
Although figures are not available on the age distribution 
of pupils, it may be assumed that the enrolment also 
includes children under 5 and over 14 years old. The 
proportion of girls’ enrolment has been approximately 
50 per cent throughout this period. Women teachers make 
up the great majority of the teaching staff. The average 
pupil-teacher ratio has been 36 or higher most of the time. 


Expenditure on education. According to the 1955 Annual 
Report of the Governor of the Virgin Islands, expenditure 
on education for the period July 1954 to June 1955 
amounted to $826,759, of which $788,138 came from 
municipal appropriations, $73,059 from federal contri- 
butions, and $1,563 from other sources. This represents 
an expenditure of about $35 per inhabitant. 


E U.S. TERRITORIES: VIRGIN ISLANDS 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level.of education and type of institution School year | Number of deis idend Seep cnm. 
losses: Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public kindergartens 
Total. . - sommer ie 1954/55 19 n n 325 162 
cn EN UE mmo os 1953/54 18 10 10 299 157 
i-r 3 3 B . . . . . eo Ж 1952/53 18 10 10 284 137 
a š 5 . . . . . US E 1951/52 18 9 9 301 153 
Bi ler ure ce o ec eani Wei papapas 1950/51 18 9 9 344 184 
Primary 
Public elementary schools. "s 4 Не ОЛ 1954/55 21 105 91 3714 1696 
Parochial elementary schools oce зе MAA 1954/55 7 30 29 1381 m 
Private elementary schools . a З Еа 1954/55 5 13 1 296 21. 
Total, . . se СИСЕЕЕ 1954/55 33 1148 3131 5391 ... 
мре o 1953/54 32 2142 3127 5 385 ... 
бика secos - as e UE TRE 1952/53 31 2141 3123 5374 
wos > o, w aa — C c 1951/52 31 2138 3120 5 408 
жок + aequos 1950/51 30 3133 *120 5334 mm 
Secondary 
Public junior high school . . x оо а ЕКИ 1954/55 1 ‘6 42 120 61 
Public junior-senior high schools. . + + «© 1 . «© 1954/55 2 459 436 1376 105 
Public secondary classes attached to elementary schools. — . - 1954/55 B — — 21 12 
Private secondary classes attached to elementary schools. . 1954/55 6) “6 “6 289 bee 
Private high schools ОЭ Е Е. Б 1954/55 3 411 411 286 168 
ЖЭЙ, .. _ a Abe ^ 1954/55 6 482 455 2092 ... 
NW ТҮ rk dana 1953/54 6 485 456 2021 ... 
” . scq vy 1952/53 6 479 «51 1975 ... 
” . ee NS 1951/52 6 472 148 1947 ... 
” . mes 1950/51 6 *68 *45 1900 ... 
Adult 
Public evening classes in academic subjects. . + + + 1954/55 8 5 51 53 
Public evening classes in vocational subjects . . . + + 1954/55 3 4 99 12 
Чез A A 1954/55 п 9 *156 *125 
” iet 1953/54 *14 13 6271 *183 
RM sa 1952/53 ga *566 *562 
м. PM 1951/52 — pany 
EHS «239 «112 


1, Public kindergartens only. In addition, there were private kinder- 4. Not including part-time teachers. 

gartens and nursery schools, 5, Number of classes. aso! 2511 
2. Not including 4 (F.3) part-time teachers. 6. Total annual enrolment; there may be duplication of individual 
3. Not including 5 (F. 4) part-time teachers. students, 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND PRIVATE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, INCLUDING PUBLIC KINDERGARTENS 


Pupils Ж „Estimated Pri 

Schools eed enrolment SEES ыы, 
EN d Total Per cent. к= | Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) ratio 
1931 os ii зї 4336 5i | us pa = 
1933 5 % ‘és 4502 ii 
1934 SA Bus d T dx 
1935 25 110 83 4323 39 
ia +05 115 83 4311 38 4.36 4.18 91 
1939 si 16 š 436i E 
1940 "E бея ape ware A. 
1941 26 108 92 4448 41 
1942 A wb ose vl e 4.58 4.98 92 
1943 26 128 95 4104 31 
1944 dei n Are n "m 
1945 avs 153 88 5 501 36 
1946 rs РА eo JN Ae 5.36 5.75 93 
1947 29 165 88 5219 32 
1948 ad PON aad ei ante 
1949 s = Ds t 
1950 38 142 91 5678 40 
1951 39 147 88 5709 39 
1952 39 151 88 5658 37 5.69 6.15 93 
1953 40 152 90 5684 37 
1954 42 159 89 5716 36 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 22,000. 

Total area: 76 square miles; 197 square kilometres, 

Population density: 289 per square mile; 112 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 27.6. 


American Samoa consists of the island of Tutuila and all 
other islands of the Samoan group east of longitude 171 
degrees west, including Ta'u, Ofu, Olosega and Aunu'u. 
Swain's Island, lying 210 miles to the northwest of Tutuila, 
was made a part of American Samoa by joint resolution 
of Congress on 4 March 1925. Rose Island, an uninhabited 
coral atoll, is also part of American Samoa. 
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School year: September to June (180 school days). 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in August 1956. 


HISTORICAL 


Education first came to Samoa through missionary schools 
and particularly through the efforts of the London Mis- 
sionary Society. While the purpose of these schools was 
primarily religious, the end product was a highly literate 
society: 98 per cent of the population 10 years of age or 
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j over are literate. The missionary schools formed in effect 


the only educational agency until the early 1920's, and the 
formation of government-sponsored schools was a slow 
rocess. The only effort toward public education was the 
formation of a very few schools built, maintained and 
staffed by the local villages. Such conditions existed until 
1920; in that year there were three public schools in 
American Samoa with an enrolment of 140 and staffed by 
four white and four Samoan teachers. The entire budget, 
puilding programme and all other expenses for the year 
was $10,164. 

The second phase of educational development began in 
1921 when a government-supported public school system 
was begun. In that year the naval station chaplain was 
appointed Director of Education and this practice was 
followed until the close of the station in 1951. A Board 
of Education was also appointed in 1921. There was an 
immediate increase in number of schools, and much interest 
in public education developed. This trend was also imple- 
mented in 1932 when the Frederic Duclos Barstow Foun- 
dation agreed to assist the Government of American Samoa 
in its educational programme. This assistance resulted in 
a codification of education laws and the organization of a 
nine-year course of study; above all, there was the develop- 
ment of a consciousness about education on the part of the 
Government and the respective villages. When the naval 
station closed in 1951, and the government was turned over 
to the civil authorities under the direction of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, there was a well-developed school 
system. A senior high school had been organized which 
included post-graduate work, and in addition a vocational 
school was opened. 

The last phase of development has been under civilian 
administration which assumed direction under the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in 1951. There has been close co- 
operation between the Government and the villages—the 
villages in general providing schools and teachers’ living 
quarters, while the Government provides teachers, furnish- 
ings, and supplies. Many villages now point with pride not 
only to their churches but also to their new concrete-block 
permanent school buildings. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


On 1 July 1951 administrative responsibility for the area 
Was transferred from the Department of the Navy to the 
Department of the Interior. 
, Compulsory education is from 7 to 15 years of age 
inclusive. The schools are based on the 6-3-3 pattern and 
compulsory schooling therefore continues in theory through 
the junior high school, or for at least two years of it. 

The Governor of American Samoa is the executive head 
of the public school system. He appoints a Director of 

ducation who represents him as executive head of the 
ent ‘A six-man Board of Education consisting of 
58 ce department heads and three Samoans, appointed by 
une Governor, serves as an advisory board to the Depart- 
ent of Education. The Director of Education, an ex-officio 
алара is chairman and secretary for the board. The board 

P quarterly or on call by the Director of Education. 

he administrative staff of the Department of Education 


consists of the director, superintendent of personnel, 
Samoan administrative consultant, director of elementary 
education and teachers’ institute, director of secondary and 
vocational education, district supervisors and principals. 

Three religious missions operate six private schools which 
are accredited by the Department of Education and super- 
vised by it to ensure compliance with a minimum essential 
curriculum of academic subjects. 

The public educational programme is financed by the 
Government of American Samoa out of funds derived from 
local revenues and supplemented as necessary by federal 
grants. About 20 per cent of the total number of school 
students attend private schools which receive no financial 
support from the Government. 

upervision is carried out by the chief supervisor and 
six special supervisors. 


ORGANIZATION 


As stated above, the educational system follows a 6-3-3 
pattern and entrance to the first grade is at the age of 7. 

The chief supervisor has had college training. All other 
supervisors are recommended for appointment by the 
director of elementary education; selection is based upon 
experience and education. In addition the director of 
elementary education carries on an excellent in-service 
programme. 


Primary schools 


The languages of instruction are English and Samoan, the 
ultimate objective being to develop the use of English as 
well as Samoan. Samoan is used extensively in the first 
three grades, English being gradually introduced as the 
second language. By the third grade English is predominant, 
although teachers are encouraged to use Samoan when the 
English is not clearly understood, provided the explanation 
is then repeated in the English language. English is used 
completely in the junior and senior high schools. 

Children are admitted upon evidence of birth certificates. 
No provision is made for pre-school education. The social 
structure of Samoa is such that the problem of retardation 
is of little importance. The school calendar beginning 1958 
will follow the same plan as in the United States of America, 
running from September to June. 

Local communities build and maintain elementary school 
buildings and teachers’ living Seer The Government 
bears all costs for other schoo buildings. There are 47 
village school buildings for the elementary grades and five 
junior high school buildings for which the Government is 
responsible financially. 

‘All children are required to pay a $2 textbook rental fee, 
and junior high school students pay an additional $2 school 
maintenance fee. ls 

The curriculum for the elementary and junior high schools 
consists of health, general science, social studies, arithmetic, 
English, spelling. reading and comprehension, music, art, 
and Samoan culture and history. 

The school year has hitherto followed the pattern of the 
Southern hemisphere, beginning 1 March and closing 
15 December, with a mid-year recess during the month 
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of July. The same school holidays are observed here as in 
the United States and, in addition, the Samoan Flag Day 
commemorating session to the United States. The typical 
school day opens at 8.30 a.m. with all assembled for the 
raising of the flag, singing of the National Anthem and 
saying the Lord’s Prayer. The day closes at 2.30 p.m. 
Children bring their lunches and remain all day. Each child 
rests about one hour after lunch. There are 180 days in the 
school year. t 

No differentiation is made in the public schools of 
American Samoa on grounds of sex, race or religion. 

Examinations are prepared, given and graded under the 
supervision of the Department of Education at the end of 
each semester. Scores are compiled to determine island 
norms, and letter grades are established according to the 
normal curve. The first semester examination forms half 
the semester grade and the final semester examination 
comprises one-third of the final grade. The examinations 
cover all curricular offerings. A certificate is given to each 
student upon graduation from junior high school. 

Admission to high school is based on evidence of gra- 
duation from a public or private junior high school and 
successful achievement as indicated by the Co-operative 
Inter-American Tests. These are administered to all junior 
high graduates and approximately two-thirds of the group 
is accepted. 

Individual records are kept in the registrar’s office. 


Teaching staff. The Department of Education receives 
financial support from the Barstow Foundation of. Honolulu, 
Hawaii, for the Feleti Memorial Training School In 
addition to the teacher training programme offered by this 
school, in-service training is provided by an annual six- 
week summer school which teachers are required to attend. 
Teachers are maintained on salary while attending school. 

Non-local teachers employed in the public schools must 
possess a teaching certificate from a Stateside school or its 
equivalent. Local teachers must have a high school gradu- 
ation certificate, and attend at least one summer session. 

The teaching scale begins with the cadet teacher who 
qualifies by having completed high school and having 
attended one summer session. The scale runs up through 
education grade specialists. This class requires experience 
and demonstrated ability. In addition, there is a further 
class called demonstration school specialists. These are 
assigned to the teacher training school. They have had 
considerable experience and have done some work in State- 
side colleges. 

A personnel committee composed of the superintendent 
of personnel, Samoan administrative consultant, head 
Supervisor, and director of elementary education make 
recommendations for advancement to the Director of 
Education. The problem of tenure is minor inasmuch as 
there is always a dearth of teachers in spite of the fact 
that the salary scale is in general higher than that for other 


departments of the Government. Another reason for the 
dearth is that the general population curve is rising faster 
than teacher supply. The base scale per annum for 
teachers is as follows: Cadet teacher, $401; Teacher І, $451; 
Teacher II, $507; Teacher III, $569; Teacher IV, $639; 
Teacher V, $677; Teacher VI, $761; Principal I, $855. 
Principal II, $906; Principal III, $960; Education Grade 
Specialist, $960; Demonstration School Specialist, $1079; 
Education District Supervisor, $1079. 


Welfare services 


The Department of Education works in co-operation with 
the Department of Public Health, and there are frequent 
medical and dental examinations. A nurse visits each school 
once a week. Each teacher receives a free medical exami- 
nation annually, Teachers receive one day per month sick 
leave as needed, and all medical, hospital, dental services 
are free. 


PROBLEM AND TRENDS 


The problem of maintaining an adequate supply of compe- 
tent teachers and an adequate physical plant in the light 
of an increasing population becomes more serious each year. 
The manifold opportunities in the United States provide a 
goal to which many Samoans aspire and hence our teacher 
turnover is high. High school graduates can join the armed 
forces and receive twice the salary an experienced Samoan 
teacher receives—and the economy of the island is not 
strong enough to meet such competition. i 

The trend in Samoa points more and more in the direction 
of Westernization and the forces of education must parallel 
that trend. The local culture, tradition and skills are being 
more and more affected; there is indeed a possibility of 
extinction of these cultures unless something is done about 
it. It is therefore a primary objective of education to educate 
to preserve the best of these cultures as they come more 
and more into contact with Western civilization. 

It must also be the responsibility of the Education Depart- 
ment to lead the people toward self-government and as- 
sumption of the professional and political responsibilities 
related thereto. Not only must we teach mastery of the 
English language, we must also teach mastery of the basic 
skills related to science, medicine, law, business, the arts, 
and other varied fields, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 
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Statistical summary, 1950-54, In 1954 there were over 6,000 
Pupils enrolled in 61 schools with 192 teachers. About 46 per 
cent of the pupils were girls, but only 15 per cent of the 
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in public schools were women. The average ratio 
ris per teacher was 33 in the primary schools, and 
19 the secondary schools. Between 1950 and 1954 total 
nrolment increased about 25 per cent. The teacher traini: 
f formally organized until 1952. (See Table 2j 


Primary enrolment trends. From other available data it 
appears that the total primary school enrolment averaged 
between 2,500 and 3,000 during the period 1931-41. Since 
the average enrolment in the period 1950-54 was about 
5,200, it may be assumed that there has been a relatively 
large increase in enrolment during the post-war years. In 
fact, the present total enrolment in primary schools is 
probably well over 90 per cent of the child population 
5-14 years old. Education is compulsory for all children 
from 7 to 15 years of age inclusive. However, Table 3 shows 
that the median age of pupils enrolled in 1954 was exactly 
8 years in the first grade and nearly 10 years in the second, 
rising to over 18 years in Grade 9. As stated above, this 
problem of retardation is probably of little importance in 
view of the social structure of Samoa. 


course was not 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1953 amounted to 545,298 U.S. dollars, approximately 
$25 per inhabitant. More than half of this amount, how- 
ever, was capital expenditure. Central administration took 


up some 10 per cent of the total current expenditure. (See 
Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in U.S. dollars) 


Object of expenditure Amount 


Total expenditure 545 298 
A. Current expenditure . 271 659 
Central administration 27 956 
Primary education 157 548 
Secondary education 67 153 
Vocational education 6 298 
Teacher training 12 704 
B. Capital expenditure. . . . . 273 639 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 
_—  —————Е———_—_—————-_  —I—S > ——rw P 


Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions Em Ys mu TH 
Primary 
Public elementary schools (Grades 1-9) . . «s+ + 1954 52 154 21 4 909 зи 
Mission schools <i) ae : ще. Wb, ИРЕ. 5 1954 6 24 TUR 9 
Tl . . 7. ВОК 1954 58 178 "c 5 870 2783 
a oe 1953 58 177 Е 5282 2 406 
Hinde cs Sar oa MAN Mk 1952 58 180 5 080 2282 
4 1951 54 171 5116 2358 
М y wr 1950 52 164 4573 2075 
Secondary 
General 
Шиш: high school 4 E 4 pes 22 
criminis š 1953 1 1 5 232 28 
» : : 1952 1 11 4 217 23 
» 2 1951 1 1911 3 196 25 
» 244 1950 1 *12 3 271 28 
Vocational 
Publi i 
ун всһоо1 qu 4 2 "S 46 - 
^ E ç 1953 1 2 — T a 
” 3 : 1952 1 2 = 2 m 
” А 1951 1 2 эч 
^" E 1950 1 29 VE 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training school 1 1 3e 16 6 
aoe: £d а 1953 1 1 E 2 E 
” - К 1952 1 a = tos T 
» Š 1951 1 i == = = 
Ç Е 1950 1 


Note. The above i 
‘he а figures were supplied for the purpose of the present 
Publication. They supersede figures published in the previous edition 
‘orld Survey of Education. 


iti е part-time teacher. a 
E Td еси» ашты do teacher is also the supervisor of the 


demonstration school. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 | 
Pupils by grade $ 
Age Sex ç А A A = Z = y 5 Total | 
6 M. 17 — = = 17 i 
F. 13 — = = 13 
T M. 241 6 247 
F. 237 5 Z= — c it T 2 5 242 
8 M. 177 92 1 e — 270 
F. 165 65 2 232 
9 M. 66 171 67 304 | 
F. 54 136 49 — ar 239 
10 M. 12 113 87 26 3 m >> тт => 241 
F. 13 121 83 15 1 233 
11 M. 5 51 110 57 9 = = ан 3s 232 
F. 2 53 109 43 4 211 
12 M. 1 36 56 65 34 3 1 — — 196 
F. — 19 67 62 34 4 — = — 186 
13 M. — 9 29 67 40 14 1 — — 160 | 
F. — 5 26 66 37 12 2 — — 148 
14 M. = — 22 58 61 53 21 1 — 222 
F. E — 10 41 46 54 18 4 — 153 
154- M. — — 4 36 18 137 155 120 124 654 | 
F. — 1 3 27 65 97 122 103 78 496 
M. 519 478 376 309 231 207 178 121 124 2 543 
Tot A F. 484 405 349 254 187 147 142 107 78 2153 
MF. 1003 883 725 563 418 354 320 228 202 4696 
J $ М, 8.0 9.8 11.3 13.1 14.4 15.5 16.3 17.4 18.3 . 
Median age . , F. 8.0 10.0 114 13.1 144 15.1 16.1 17.2 18.0 . 
8.0 9.9 114 13.1 144 15.3 16.2 17.3 18.2 . 
Normal age for grade a) (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) (14) (15) . 
Percentage of. pupils 
2 years or more 


above normal age 15 46 60 75 80 96 87 84 84 58 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 36,000.1 

Total area: 206 square miles; 534 square kilometres. 

Population density : 189 per square mile; 69 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 14.3. 


HISTORICAL 


First English-speaking school established by Lt. W. E. Saf- 
ford, 1899; Protestant mission and school, Rosa Custino, 
1900-09. 

Tuition night school, 1905; night school for teachers, 1908; 
evening high school, 1909-11; Guam evening high school, 
1926. 

Normal school (summer terms), 1915-21; normal schools, 
1922-41, including demonstration classes. 

Teachers’ Institute, 1937-39 (7-day wr: 

Seaton Schroeder junior high school, 1929; George Wash- 
ington senior high school, 1936. 

Extension courses, University of Hawaii, summer of 1946. 

Teacher training school at Adelup Point, 1947—48. 

Summer teachers’ institute, 1950-51. 

Passage of the Organic Act, compulsory education from 6 
to 16 years, 1950. 

Establishment of the student loan fund, 1951. 

Establishment of the Board of Education as the policy- 
making body of the Department of Education, Public 
Law 83, 1951. 

Establishment of the Territorial College, 1952. 

Establishment of the Agana junior high school, 1953. 

Certification standards ix teachers adopted, 1955. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Government of Guam has been guided in the develop- 
ment of schools by the generally accepted educational 
policies, type and quality of schools found in an average 
community of similar size in the United States. Public 
Law 83 of the First Guam Legislature, 1952, states the 
Beneral education policies for the Territory. The primary 
objective of elementary education is the discovery and 
awakening of inborn capacities of children so that they may 
ave control over the arts of communication, more com- 
monly called the ‘tool subjects’, which include reading, 
spelling, writing and arithmetic. The second equally im- 
Erant objective is to develop in the children the desire 
o become co-operative and intelligent members of society 
y making them aware of their community's problems and 
enabling them to solve these successfully. 
_ 


г оланы U.S. administrative and military personnel stationed in 


GUAM 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in September 1956. 


Public Law 83 also provides for compulsory free edu- 
cation for every normal child between the ages of 6 and 16. 
During 1954, attendance areas were established; children, 
unless specially excepted, must attend the schools located 
in their own municipalities, 

Reports of non-attendance are made to principals by the 
teachers. If the absence is prolonged, and no acceptable 
excuse is offered after the principal has investigated, a 
report is made to the Director of Education. The Director 
of Education investigates and seeks to remedy any situation 
calling for correction. If no legitimate excuse can be found, 
and the parents will not co-operate, further action through 
law enforcing agencies are instituted. 


Administrative pattern. Public Law 83 provides for a Depart- 
ment of Education under the cognizance of the Governor, 
and administered through a Board of Education and the 
Director of Education. The board, appointed by the 
Governor with the confirmation of the Legislature, consists 
of five voting members who must be citizens of the United 
States of America and residents of Guam, and a maximum 
of three advisers from the armed forces stationed on Guam 
who serve without vote. The Governor of Guam fills any 
temporary vacancy by appointment. The board meets once 
a month. 

The executive officer of the board is the Director of 
Education, a United States civilian, in whom are vested 
all executive and administrative functions of the Depart- 
ment. He is assisted by two superintendents of schools, one 
in charge of personnel and instruction, the other in charge 
of business affairs; and three school programme consultants, 
In addition, there are four specialists in subject areas. There 
are 21 elementary school principals, one junior high school 
principal, and one high school principal. There is also a 
Territorial College, at present offering two years of work 
by the Department of Education, but also affiliated with 


Ohio State University. 


Finance. The Territorial Government of Guam is responsible 
for the financial support of the public schools. Funds are 
appropriated out of general revenues to meet the operating 
expenses of the Department of Education. Public education 
is free for all young people through high school. Parochial 
schools account for approximately 20 per cent of the total 
elementary and high school enrolment in the island. Such 
education is provided at no expense to the Government 
except for transportation services. Buildings, salaries of 
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жыз, 


teaching and other staff, equipment and supplies, and 
transportation for pupils living at a distance are all provided 
for public schools from government funds. 


Supervision and control. All schools are regularly visited by 
members of the staff of the Department of Education. The 
Director of Public Health co-operates by inspecting all 
schools for general sanitation and for improvement of 
personal hygiene of pupils. 


ORGANIZATION 


The United States eight-year elementary school plan is 
followed in Guam for most schools, but a change to the 
junior high and senior high plan has been started. The 
average age of pupils in the eighth grade of elementary 
Mcd is 15 years. Compulsory education is enforced until 
the age of 16. Instruction in all schools is in English. There 
is no distinction of children by sex, race, or religion. A 
visiting teacher programme has been initiated to help solve 
social adjustment problems of pupils on the basis that 
preventing social maladjustment is more important than 
seeking to cure such problems later. School classes are also 
available at the TB hospital and at the detention home. 
A speech correction programme was put into effect this 
past year. 


Private/parochial schools. There are presently six Catholic 
elementary schools having an enrolment of 2,441. There are 
also two elementary schools conducted by the Seventh Day 
Adventists with a total enrolment of 51. In addition, the 
Catholic secondary schools, two in number, have 288 
students, and the Seventh Day Adventists have a high 
school with 22 students. 


School year for Primary schools. The school year consists of 
approximately 185 days. The school year for pupils starts 
the day after Labour Day and ends approximately the 
second week of June. Children attend school daily from 
Monday to Friday. Each day consists of 54 hours of 
schooling. No hard and fast class periods are designated. 


physical maturity of the child: reading, writing, English, 
spelling, penmanship, story telling, and oral conversation; 
geography, history, and citizenship ; arithmetic, animal and 
nature study; physiology and hygiene, play and recreation; 
music, fine and industrial arts, and homemaking. Standard 

erican textbooks are used, but are adapted to local needs 
and interests. 


factors, maturity, and other matters in addition to subject 
matter achievement are taken into consideration. Individual 
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as well as cumulative folders, achievement tests, and intelli. 
gence test records are utilized. 


Teaching staff. Public Law 83 requires that teachers must 
be citizens of the United States of America, and must hold 
qualifying certificates issued by the Director of Education 
of Guam. All public school teachers are appointed by the 
Department of Education. 

All employees of the Department of Education are under 
civil service rules, with the exception of contract employees 
during their first contract term in so far as tenure is 
concerned, 

Vacancies are published and application solicited, Appli- 
cants are appointed by the Department of Education upon 
the recommendation of the superintendent in Charge of 
personnel for elementary schools, of the principal of the 
high school for high schools, and of the Dean of the college 
for the Territorial College, provided they meet the minimum 
qualifications as recommended by the Department of Edu. 
cation and adopted by the Department of Labour and 
Personnel. 

Positions of principals and consultants are filled by 
appointment by the Board of Education as recommended 
by the Department of Education. Usually, however, a 
recommending committee consisting of the superintendent 
of schools and the consultants has presented the names to 
the Director of Education. 

The qualifications for the various positions are constantly 
being raised as opportunity for advanced training is made 
available and off-island candidates are at hand. All off- 
island recruitments must be college graduates. 

The typical Guamanian teacher has had the equivalent 
of one to two years of college training. As of the present 
year, no person is employed as a regular teacher unless he 
has had at least two years of college training. 

The Territorial College considers its primary function the 
training of teachers. After graduation, student loans are 
made available for continued education on the mainland. 
All teachers in service who lack a degree must continue their 
education until a bachelor's degree is earned. Courses for 
the first two years are made available in late afternoon, 
evening, and summer sessions. Certification is automatically 
withheld until requirements are met. А 

Elementary teachers with two years of training are paid 
an initial salary of $2,990 annually. College graduates begin 
at $3,276 annually. For the teachers who were in service 
before the adoption of the certification code, both experience 
and attendance at the summer institute, as well as college 
education, were considered in determining their status. 


Welfare services. Noon lunches are served in most schools. 

Registered nurses make periodic visits to schools to make 
examinations of school children. During these visits, im- 
munizations, treatments, etc. are recommended and usually 
made available. Hospitals are advised concerning children 
with defects, and plans for treatment initiated. 

The very active school buildi programme lays great 
Stress on provisions for the healthand well-being of children. 
Government buses are provided for the transportation of 
pupils who live more than one mile from the nearest school. 
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pROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


Great strides have been and are now being made by the 
Government in replacing temporary quonset school huts, 
which were used immediately after the war, with permanent 
buildings of modern design, and in providing adequate 
lighting, sanitary facilities, suitable furniture and other 
equipment both for old and new school buildings. 

The possibilities of teacher training offered by the Terri- 
torial College of Guam, in additio to opportunities for 
study at colleges in the United Staves, have helped in the 
realization of the aim to develop teachers from Guam, 
seeking to lessen the necessity for importing teachers from 
the United States. 

Efforts have been made to build up school libraries, and 
the public library of Guam has also put into operation a 
book-mobile service to provide supplementary teaching 
materials for public and parochial schools. 

Problems confronting elementary schools may be summed 
up as follows: 

Teacher personnel—the heavy turn-over in schools in 


Which a large number of dependents of the military serve 
as teachers, and lack of substitute teachers are the most 
serious problems. 

Language problems—because the Guamanians speak 
their own language, reading English at a satisfactory 
comprehension level is a difficult objective to obtain. This 
problem is reflected in their low median score on basic tests 
in reading and language. 

Physical plant—many classrooms are still housed in 
quonset huts. 

Finance—the problem of stimulating the recognition of 
the need for a standard of education comparable with the 
mainland and then providing finances to meet such increased 
standards is a continuing one. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Guam. Department of Education, Annual reports. 


Statistical summary, 1951-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were some 11,000 students enrolled in all public 
schools, including the Territorial College. In addition, there 
were some 2,800 pupils enrolled in private schools operated 
by missionary bodies. Thus the total school-going popu- 
lation accounts for more than one-third of the estimated 
indigenous population. The bulk of the total enrolment 
(about 80 per cent) consisted of pupils in the primary and 
junior secondary schools, most of the rest being in the public 
high school and the secondary mission schools. The Terri- 
torial College had 210 full-time and part-time students, 
hesides 483 adults attending its vocational courses. In the 
public primary and secondary schools there were 362 
teachers, with an average ratio of about 30 pupils per 
teacher. Between 1951 and 1954, there was an increase of 


14 per cent in the enrolment of public primary and junior 
igh schools, and of more than 50 per cent in the public 
high school. (See Table 1.) 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2 gives the age-grade 
distribution of pupils in the public primary schools. It may 
be noted that about 45 per cent of the pupils were two years 
or more above normal age for their respective grades, the 
proportion of over-age pupils being as high as 69 per cent 
in the 7th and 8th grades. 


Expenditure on education. According to the annual report 
of the Governor of Guam for the fiscal year 1954/55, the 
total amount of educational expenditure for that year was 
2,152,000 U.S. dollars, representing some 22 per cent of the 
total expenditures of the Territorial Government. 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Students enrolled 


Teaching staff 


of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of = ium TE YE 
Primary 
ccv sed juntos high кон, ава 1954/55 22 290 sm 8762 4174 
mulos Ыы лс 1953/54 22 293 25b 8517 n: 
WAS s очта o dm RED 1952/53 21 280 D 8 159 
BU oss ie: co RM NN 1951/52 21 a s 7681 


Note. Data tefer to public schools only, 
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73e 7 b unas of Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Level of education and type of institution year |  sostitations == E TU = 
Secondary 
Тош! г ns. TNT Pina india Ete A 1954/55 1 72 tee 1996 
” . uy ANS RL rege тань 1953/54 1 63 ... 1679 
жй тар Pe eine ES 1952/53 1 51 ... 1604 
Fare ia as SUV Epi ЛА 1951/52 1 s ase 1285 
Higher 
Territorial College, public 
ie TER EU HER. aaa 1954/55 1 8 A 1210 1104 
Mg e cto SEMEN SUOMI ЖИД; 1953/54 1 e fb 1206 
wo. “yola y isa ned ew pis. ng 1952/53 1 7 .. 1240 ia 
Ре ОЗЕР es 1951/52 — — — — Es 
Adult 
Vocational courses of the Territorial е 
ЖАЙ ao La I qup o on a aA ана 1954/55 483 
dn tua CERERI GS] К au: Fo i раа 1953/54 ... 
` APA A Ve B 1952/53 
Wp a PETERSON UNE MEM 1951/52 


1. Including part-time students. 


2. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954/55: 


Pupils by grade 


Age 
6 670 10 — — — — — o 680 
1 973 292 2 — — — — = 1267 
8 353 610 259 5 — — — — 1227 
9 25 458 583 138 1 — — — 1205 
10 — 51 333 248 110 4 — — 746 
1 1 п 15 326 179 112 1 — 105 
12 — — 30 132 293 115 72 2 704 
13 — — 6 35 165 268 164 71 709 
14 = = 1 51 179 292 148 679 
15+ — — 2 1 26 94 227 490 840 
Totali 7, eee ea D 2022 1432 1291 893 825 832 756 p 8762 
Median age . . . |, 124 13.5 14.5 15.5 . 
Normal age for grade. E (10) (11) 2 


Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . 


65 65 69 69 


1. Enrolment as of June 1955, 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 560,000. 

Total area: 6,423 square miles; 16,636 square kilometres. 

Population density: 83 per square mile; 32 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 18.4. 


HISTORICAL 


Following annexation by the United States in 1898, a com- 
mission was appointed to make recommendations to 
Congress for Hawaii's Organic Act (its constitution). Among 
various committees of this commission one on education 
was included. The Organic Act provided for the establish- 
ment of a lay board of education entitled Commissioners 
of Public Instruction and for a Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, both appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Territorial Senate; the establishment and 
organization of the schools was left to the territorial 
legislature. 

The number of public primary school teachers has in- 
creased a hundredfold since 1898. In 1909 travelling 
supervisors for the primary schools were established. In 1912 
the Hawaii Educational Review, a journal for disseminating 
newer teaching methods and practices, was first published. 

In 1923 curriculum construction was placed under the 
supervision of a central committee headed by the territorial 
normal school. This school has since become a part of the 
University of Hawaii and is the teachers' college division 
of this institution. The curriculum supervision is now a 
direct function of the Department of Public Instruction 
and is no longer under the university. A division of cur- 
riculum and research was established in the Department of 
Public Instruction in 1927. At the present time curriculum 
and research operate as separate divisions but each is an 
Important part of the organization. 

ln 1941 a single salary schedule was adopted by the 
territorial legislature giving primary school teachers the 
same salary schedule as secondary school teachers, Prior 
to this, primary school teachers were on a lower schedule 
than secondary school teachers. 

ree compulsory education in Grades 1 to 6 has been in 
effect for many years. Kindergarten training, while free, 
Was at first offered in only a few schools, but by 1955 was 
available to anyone wishing it although still not compulsory. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The Organic Act serves as the constitution for Hawaii. 
ection 76 establishes the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Section 80 establishes the Commissioners of Public 
nstruction. The organization of the schools is left to the 
territorial legislature. 


HAWAII 


School year: 1 September to mid-June (180 school days). 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in August 1956. 


The following policy statement relating to the aims of 
primary education has been adopted by the Commissioners 
of Public Instruction: *The purpose of the public schools is 
to help each child, youth, or adult. The school system's 
main objective is to aid each person in two ways: 1. Help 
him to achieve the best growth of his abilities for useful 
living. 2. Give him a lasting understanding of dur American 
cultural and spiritual background. . . ." 

Compulsory education begins at the age of 6 and extends 
beyond the primary school. АШ children are required to 
complete the primary school. Since the top age of com- 
pulsory education is 16, practically all of them are required 
to continue beyond the primary school. The 16-year age 
limit takes most students into the tenth grade or the first 
year of the senior high school. The principal legal provisions 
for compulsory education are contained in ceu 1830, 
Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945: *The attendance, at either 
a public or a private school, of all children who will have 
arrived at the age of at least six years, and who will not 
have arrived at the age of sixteen years, on or before 
December 31 of any school year, is obligatory for and during 
such school year, and it shall be incumbent upon any parent, 
guardian and other person having the responsibility for or 
care of a child whose attendance at school is obligatory to 
send the child to some such school. . . > Among those not 
required to attend the publie schools are children who live 
at great distances where transportation is not available, 
and children whose mental or physical disability makes 
public school attendance impossible or undesirable. 

Attendance officers are employed by the Department of 
Public Instruction to ensure the operation of the compulsory 
education law. It is very effective and attendance is practi- 
cally universal. The legal basis for this enforcement is in 
the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945. A section (1831) provides 
that if a child is persistently absent, after due process of 
law, the responsible party shall be punished by a fine in 
a sum not less than $5 and not exceeding $50, or by im- 
prisonment for not more than two months. In case the child 
shall prove the offending party, the magistrate shall send 
him to a reformatory or industrial school for a term of not 
less than six months or more than two years, or otherwise 
sentence him to a fine not exceeding $5. These provisions, 
of course, apply only to children who are liable to com- 
pulsory attendance at school. Responsibility for enforcing 
the law is vested (under Section 1882) in the Department 
of Public Instruction. ) 

In Hawaii there are few factors which present difficulties 
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in the achievement of universal primary education. Many 
parents attempt to enrol their children before they attain 
the compulsory age. The desire to educate their children 
exists among practically all the people in the Territory. 


Finance 


Public primary education is financed as far as salary, 
instructional supplies and equipment are concerned, by 
funds raised by the territorial legislature through public 
taxation. School buildings and their upkeep are financed 
by each of the four counties into which the Territory is 
divided. Private schools do not share in public funds but 
raise their own money through various means, 

Official expenditures cover the entire cost of the salaries 
of teaching and other staff, as well as the cost of school 
buildings, classroom equipment, school supplies, ete. No 
financial contributions are required from the parents. In the 
private primary schools there is usually a set fee varying 
from school to school covering all expenses. 


Supervision and control 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction organizes the 
supervision of the public schools through five administrative 
districts, each under a district superintendent. (There is no 
systematic organization covering the private schools and 
each private school handles its supervision in its own way.) 
There are three categories of school supervisors, with 
functions broadly as follows: 

District superintendent. Each district superintendent has 
a number of schools directly under his supervision; the 
number varies from 20 to 60 schools. He is the chief 
administrative officer in charge of the maintenance, ad- 
ministration and supervision of these schools. His duty is 
to plan, direct and evaluate the school programme within 
his district in accordance with the plans and policies of the 
Department of Public Instruction. While responsible solely 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction, he maintains 
co-operative relationships with officials of the county in all 
school matters involving the county government, with the 
school commissioners who have been appointed to represent 
his district, and with other community officials and repre- 
sentatives interested in the public schools. 

Assistant district superintendent. The assistant district 
superintendent is responsible to, and works closely with, 
the district superintendent. He is responsible, among other 
things, for the inspection, maintenance, and repair of school 
buildings and teachers’ cottages, equipment and furniture; 
the supervision of the distribution of school supplies, and 
the accounting of school funds at both the territorial and 
local levels; recommendations regarding the acquisition of 
land for schools and the construction of both new school 
buildings and additional units in existing schools; the 
establishment and revision of school zone boundaries and 
matters relating to compliance with them. 

Field assistant, Also directly responsible to the district 
superintendent are field assistants whose duties include: 
work with individual principals and groups of principals in 
relation to pupil grouping and administrative details which 
affect classroom work; visits to classrooms to ascertain what 
the needs are and to learn how they can be met; specialized 
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consultation and advisory relationships with teachers; and 
assistance to the territorial Division of Instruction in the 
preparation of a teachers’ handbook (teacher’s guide) and 
other existing publications and in the development of new 
materials. 

The five school districts in Hawaii are: city of Honolulu 
on the island of Oahu; rural Oahu; the island of Hawaii: 
the islands of Maui, Molokai and Lanai; the islands of Kauai 
and Niihau. The number of supervisors in each category 
mentioned is as follows in the five districts: 


District. 
superintendents 


Asst. district. Field 
superintendents assistants 


Honolulu . 1 2 3 
Rural Oahu 1 2 2 
Hawaii 1 1 6 
Maui . 1 1 2 
Kauai 1 0 1 


—é—rH v —  —À— À— 

The supervisors are required to have at least a master's 
degree from a recognized university specializing in the work 
to which they are assigned. The University of Hawaii offers 
this type of training, although many of the supervisors take 
their training at universities on the mainland of the United 
States. Appointments are made by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

For the supervision of school medical Services, sanitary 
conditions, etc., there is a director of health education on 
the staff of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. One 
teacher in each primary school is designated as the health 
co-ordinator of that school. In the smaller schools this health 
co-ordinator teaches a regular class. In the larger schools 
the health co-ordinator is relieved of all teaching duties and 
spends his full time looking after the health problems in the 
school. The teachers who work in this field have had special 
training at a recognized college or university. The director 
of health education and his assistants supervise and inspect 
this field of work with children. 


ORGANIZATION 
Pre-primary schools 


There are provisions for the schooling of children in kinder- 
gartens. Five years is considered the age for entrance into 
kindergarten; this is a one-year course prior to entering the 
regular first grade of the rimary school. All public primary 
schools in the territory Ei Hawaii have a kindergarten class 
as a regular part of the school. Therefore, all regulations 
applying to the regular primary schools also apply to the 
indergartens. 


Primary schools 


Seven years are covered by the primary course in both the 
urban and rural schools; one year of kindergarten and six 
years of elementary education. In Hawaii there is ry 
distinction according to sex, race, religion, etc. of pupils 
enrolled. However, in any school, especially the larger ones, 
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special classes may be organized for mentally retarded 
children, crippled children, physically handicapped children, 
etc. In the city of Honolulu, there is a territorial school 
for the deaf and blind to which children are sent from any 
geographical district in Hawaii. 

The public primary schools are organized ona geographical 
district basis, each school being under the administration 
of a principal responsible to the district superintendent who 
in turn is responsible to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. The private primary schools usually take 
students from anywhere in the territory of Hawaii and do 
not confine themselves to any particular geographical 
district. 

The sub-divisions of the seven years of the primary 
schools in Hawaii are designated as follows: kindergarten, 
first grade, second grade, third grade, fourth grade, fifth 
grade and sixth grade. The budget for teachers is set up 
on the basis of one teacher for 32 children. As closely as 
possible the classes are kept to 32 or below. 

The same retardation problems are found in the primary 
schools of Hawaii as are found in other American schools 
on the mainland of the United States. Attempts to cut down 
retardation are made by periodic testing programmes to 
diagnose the learning difficulties of the pupils. Workshops, 
seminars, conferences and institutes are organized from time 
to time among teachers of various grade levels, and ways 
and means of effecting better instructional methods are 
studied. The proportion of one- or two-teacher schools in 
the Hawaiian system is small. For many years the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction has been consolidating small 
schools whenever transportation to larger schools becomes 
feasible. At the present time only about 10 per cent of the 
schools in Hawaii are one- or two-teacher schools. 

There is practically no difference between rural and urban 
public schooling in Hawaii. They are all in one system under 
one school board and one superintendent. The collegiate 
training for the teachers is the same, the salaries are the 
same and all other instructional requirements are the same. 
In the small one- and two-teacher schools, a teacher will 
have to handle more than one grade; otherwise instructional 
conditions are the same. The schools start on 1 September 
and finish around the middle of June each year. There is 
a two-week vacation at Christmas time, a week’s vacation 
in the Spring following Good Friday, and a summer vacation 
from the middle of June to 1 September. The number of 
teaching days in a school year is 180. Classes begin at 8.30 
a.m. and close at 2.30 p.m. All of this time except a recess 
period in the morning and a physical education period is 
devoted to classroom study. 

Private primary schools are regulated by Section 1827 of 
the Revised Laws of Hawaii, 1945, which requires persons 
wishing to establish a private school within the Territory 
to make an application in writing to the Department of 
Public Instruction, with information about the proposed 

cation and the course of instruction and the languages in 
which such instruction is to be given. Upon the approval 
of such an application, the Department issues a permit 
authorizing the establishment of the school; and no private 
school may be established except in conformity with this 
Procedure. The Department may, from time to time, require 
regularly established private schools to submit reports in 
Such form as it may deem proper. 


Curriculum and methods. There is an official curriculum for 
all primary grades. It contains an introduction and general 
guide for the teacher, outlining some broad teaching plans 
that should be followed. It then goes into a more detailed 
breakdown of the subjects that are taught. These subjects 
are: reading, social studies, arithmetic, language, art, music, 
physical education and science. The daily time allotment 
for these is as follows: reading —60 minutes; social studies— 
60 minutes; arithmetic—35 minutes; language—60 minutes. 
Art, music, physical education, science and other classroom 
activities take up 65 minutes per day but are not scheduled 
every day. Some are taught once a week, some twice a 
week; and some three times a week. The remainder of the 
school day is used for recess, lunch and extra-curricular 
activities. 

Teachers are permitted to use their own teaching methods. 
It is felt that the result of learning is the end desired, and 
the method that a teacher can use best will be the best for 
the students in the class. The curriculum and the teaching 
methods do not differ in any way according to the sex, race 
or religion of the pupils. 


Examination system. Promotion is made from class to class 
at the end of each school year in June. Written examinations 
are given from time to time to test the pupil’s achievement 
and also for diagnostic purposes to permit the teacher to 
find out where remedial teaching must be done. Promotion 
is generally based on the pupil’s normal school work 
throughout the year. A certificate is not granted at the 
end of primary schooling. 

The entrance requirement for secondary schools is a 
statement from the principal that the student has satis- 
factorily completed the sixth year of the primary school. 
Individual children’s records are kept in a printed folder 
with places for data of many types, educational, physical, 
medical, scholastic achievement, conduct qualities, etc. A 
separate form is used for reporting to parents on the child’s 
progress. A five-point system (a, b, c, d, e) is used, as well as 
a write-in system for describing the conduct of the student. 


Teaching staff. In the public primary schools a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited university plus one year of 
graduate study is required for teachers. Principals (head 
teachers) are selected from the teacher group, provided that 
they take additional college work in school administration 
and pass a comprehensive written examination set up by 
the Department of Public Instruction. The qualifications 
for private school teachers vary from school to school, but 
in general are similar to those of the public schools. 

Teachers and principals in the public primary schools are 
appointed by the Superintendent of Public Instruction but 
must be subsequently confirmed by the Commissioners of 
Public Instruction. Teachers and principals in private 
primary schools are generally appointed by the governing 
board of each school. ç: 

The Teachers College of the University of Hawaii has an 
excellent training programme for primary school teachers. 
Entrance requirements specify high school graduation plus 
a passing score on a college entrance examination given by 
the university itself. The University of Hawaii also conducts 
a summer session every year which is attended by many 
teachers. Advisory services are also available to the teachers 
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through staff members working out of the Superintendent’s 
office in what is known as the Division of Instruction. There 
is a specialist in each of the fields of reading, mathematics, 
science, art, music and kindergarten work. These specialists 
work directly with faculties in the various schools and also 
with individual teachers. Each of the five district super- 
intendents' offices also has specialists in the various fields 
of the curriculum. who work in a manner similar to those 
on the Superintendent's staff. The real difference between 
the specialists in the Superintendent's office covering all 
five districts and the ones in each district is a question 
of geographical spread. 

Public primary school teachers in Hawaii have very 
secure tenure. They may be removed only for cause, and 
if removed by the Superintendent are entitled to a hearing 
before the Commissioners of Public Instruction. A good 
retirement system has been in effect for many years for 
public school teachers. At the end of 35 years’ service a 
teacher receives a retirement allowance of approximately 
one-half the regular salary. In the Spring of each year a 
teacher may request a transfer for the following year to any 
other primary school in the system. The vacancies are then 
filled on a basis of seniority. 

The private school teachers do not have the same security 
of tenure, since they are not subject to regular provisions 
covering the hiring and dismissal of teachers. The private 
school teachers are governed by the U.S. Social Security 
programme and whether this is supplemented by a pension 
from the school is left to the discretion of each individual 
private school. 

All public school teachers in Hawaii operate on a single 
salary schedule and primary teachers are paid the same as 
secondary school teachers provided that their collegiate 
training is equal, A kindergarten teacher receives the same 
salary as a sixth grade teacher or a high school teacher. The 
principal of a school receives a teacher’s base salary plus a 
differential based on the size of the school, the differential 
increasing as the size of the school increases. The salary 
schedule contains a minimum and a maximum. A teacher 
begins at the minimum and receives an automatic raise at 


the beginning of each year until the maximum ig reached 
after 16 years of service. 


Welfare services 


A dental hygiene service is carried on in all the public 
primary schools for the care of children’s teeth, A dental 
hygienist visits each school once a year, checks all the 
children’s teeth and sends a report home to the parents, 
The actual dental work is then done by a private dentist 
at the expense of the parents. 

A physical examination is required of all children enteri 
the first grade. Also a travelling X-ray unit visits each 
school once a year and a chest X-ray is taken of each child 
in the Tuberculosis Prevention programme, Welfare and 
social agencies of various kinds that are not connected 
with the school system are available for service when called 
upon by the schools. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


One of the big problems in the past had been the lack of 
kindergarten instruction for all children, This has finally 
een overcome and at the present time free public kinder- 
garten schooling is open to all children although compulsory 
education begins the following year with the first grade. The 
most pressing problem in Hawaii is that of keeping pace 
with the rapidly increasing school population. Careful 
Statistical studies show that this population increase will 
continue for a number of years. The problem then becomes 
twofold, the construction of buildings to house the students 
and the securing of enough professionally trained teachers. 
New buildings are being constructed every year and up to 
the present time Hawaii has been fortunate enough to man 
its schools with properly trained teachers. In order to do 
this, it has been necessary to bring in approximately a 
hundred teachers a year from various mainland States in 
addition to those trained at the University of Hawaii. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Hawaii. Department of Public Instruction and 
University of Hawaii; United States. Office of Education. 
Returns to Ünesco questionnaires, 


in various adult education classes, Thus the school-goi 
population is about 27 Per cent of the total population. Of 
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the total enrolment, 61 per cent were pupils in the kinder- 
garten and primary grades, 36 per cent in secondary and 
vocational schools, and nearly 3 per cent were university 
students. The teaching staff in publie schools alone num- 
bered 3,722, with an average pupil-teacher ratio of 30 in 
primary schools and 32 in secondary schools. The university 
had a staff of 225 full-time equivalent teachers, of whom 
about 27 per cent were women. Between 1950 and 1954, 
enrolment increased 23 per cent in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades, less than 9 per cent in the secondary schools. 
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Both in the vocational schools and at the university, how- 
ever, there was a decrease in total enrolment. (See Table 1.) 
imary enrolment trends. Table 2 shows total prim: 
La solita reaching a peak in 1937, then didus 
to a low in. 1950, and again rising to a new high in 1954. 
The average enrolment ratio, in relation to the estimated 
child population 5—14 years old, is 87 for the period 1950-54, 
as compared with 90 or more in the period 1931-39. In any 
case, these ratios are high for seven years of primary school, 
even with full enrolment of children within the compulsory 
age limits of 6 and 16 years. However, in the computation 
of these ratios, the United States armed forces are excluded 
from the population figures. If included, the ratio would be 
more nearly 85 for the period 1950-54. The percentage of 
irls in the total enrolment varied between 48 and 51 during 

most of the period covered in Table 2. 


Retardation in primary grades. As shown in Table 3, there 
appears to be little retardation in the primary school grades, 
with not more than 1 or 2 per cent of the pupils in any grade 
who were 2 years or more above normal age. 


Expenditure on education. Excluding the University of 
Hawaii, total expenditure on education in 1954 amounted 
to 28.8 million U.S. dollars, averaging about $55 per 
inhabitant. Of this amount, 73 per cent came from terri- 
torial funds, 11 per cent from the Federal Government, and 
15 per cent from local authorities. Excluding capital 
expenditure, amounting to nearly 10 per cent of the total, 
the remaining current expenditure was distributed in the 
following proportions: 5 per cent for pre-primary education, 
64 per cent for primary and general secondary education, 
3 per cent for vocational education, 2 per cent for central 
administration, and the rest for teacher training, adult 
education and other expenses. (See Table 4.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff. Students enrolled 
Р 051-065 Number of 
Level of education and type of institution School year | institutions === Tess ES Em 
Pre-primary 
Kindergartens, publio , ОМИРИ 1954/55 126 356 9 638 MA 
Kindergartens, private > | l 2 0.2 2 72 S a aan 1954/55 88 ii 3 480 1769 
Total. ^. ovre emendis : 1954/55 214 is 13118 me 
Bicis s ddl 1953/54 217 fm 11558 ia 
№ р s 1952/53 219 дЫ; 11 388 ve 
y Р „Зри 1951/52 208 : are 10 202 S 
y š А : 1950/51 204 DM BE 9 828 De 
Primary 
Elementary schools (Grades 1-6), public... +... + 1954/55 160 2079 REM 62 621 dn 
K uci Еа ааа 
$9 i . $35 nd т TS RS 1953/54 212 nu ER 71879 ti 
š { 1952/53 212 a he 68 101 us 
» у : { E 1951/52 209 ES Va 65 114 aN 
» оа а: 1950/51 210 aH m 61 162 op 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary schools (Grades 7-12), public . . +. + = 1954/55 112 1231 un 39 452 ái 
Second, 12), pri MEC A 1954/55 44 gl ; 9 686 4 63. 
Bul. s сше Sorte aE 1954155 156 wine pes 49 138 sa 
" i^ vore DEN 1953/54 158 ds d 46 700 ў 
ae 1952/53 158 2 46 165 ALS 
+ LN 1951/52 161 i res 45 561 ү: 
» 1950/51 156 tes oe 45 265 ИЙ 
Vocational 
General trade schools, public . . 2 . + + + 1954/55 4 E 5 1 2 i 
ractical nursing school, public . = es р, 1954/55 1 29 1:566 
'rivate schools Ы d 1954/55 4l 120 EH dus 
‘otal dis 1954/55 46 176 Bi | its 
um Y š 1953/54 54 1185 SUE 2719 e 
» : п 1952/53 58 1185 pes ‚29% . Hi 
» 1951/52 56 1231 a 2.606 id 
» А 1950/51 |. 60 1931 E 13 020 Us 


1. Not including data for one private school. 


2. Not including data for two private schools. 
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ae 


T T 
Teaching staff Students lled 
" pn ER Y Number of enrol 
Level of education and type of institution School year | nations m == = Em ni 
Higher 
University of Hawaii* 
"Totals s LEAL sania a mierda SEL mug 1954/55 1 4225 *4 080 *1831 
Hg INE SES eoe ASK) RETE ил,» EH 1953/54 1 4216 *3 986 *1811 
ШИ Ces РӘТ РОТИ baredas. ATE Жай 1952/53 1 4219 sive *4 060 +1839 
DEO PO E LA АТУ а омана A е 1951/52 1 4218 Ae. *4 034 21737 
A SUR A ES A E 1950/51 1 «226 .. *4 309 *1 767 
Special 
Institutional schools, public 
a s Sala VO ard . Tossa mare snp a 1954/55 ... ... ... 488 L, 
” vins SOLIS AOE apis Loi Ha) vd 1953/54 ... .. . 618 А 
Pa лоу мА Ta 1952/53 ... . . 508 & 
us УУ О ауу MN SES cei ee ар 1951/52 ... ... 534 NO 
e nip» as AAA EDU 1950/51 imd 2. A 431 
Adult 
Naturalization training for aliens A vim 1ле 1954/55 *110 1868 
Elementary education frag) Е ъа анаан М 1954/55 *165 *345 2612 E 
High school (academic) education Ct айг err t 1954/55 *156 2310 > 
Community interest (non-academic) ра Y 1954/55 *365 6 294 % 
Total inns rigat ri e E E 1954/55 *796 *345 ... 13 144 
wise her! еты . wif сз „ө ж . 1953/54 *838 *411 ees 13 439 
үү ee ean ro a: 1952/53 *165 *350 11 824 
We Т re Peet; SEN e 1951/52 *156 *342 11225 
T Em SEP mne Jm 1950/51 *329 11 228 


3. The university provides teacher training. 
4. *Full time equivalent” of teaching staff. Females approximately 
27 per cent of total, 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Ровис AND Priv. 


5. Candidates for degree or diploma, not including part-time students, 


- Number of courses. 


ATE PRIMARY ScHOOLS INCLUDING KINDERGARTENS 


Teachers Pupils „Estimated Pri 
Year Schools я «М population | лш 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) Маана ) ratio 

1930 Ti €: End Н? + 

1931 EC 2437 83 77570 32 

1932 E 5 ae ВУ 37 78.9 88.2 89 
1933 212 2.258 85 80 176 36 

1934 iss w бр k e 

1935 185 2151 88 19 993 7 

1936 n, E t aa X 

i 185 2564 89 83824 82.2 89.6 92 
1939 181 2294 87 82723 `36 

1940 EU me -— ET 
.194 179 2386 89 7 34 

1942 is 238 “ag Н EN us | 15.2 92.7 81 

8 

1944 jS As 2 N: x 

1945 176 2 100 86 71 944 27 

ot ESA Be e } 72.6 92.0 79 

AT 175 2215 274 33 X š 

ee xe iE 73274 33 

1949 E di 

1950 

E: ret ke 11590 
1951 d FA Ad 75 316 
1933 A 2 83437 | 
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3. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
36 167 E = È ЭА a 167 
6 12 689 241 — — — — 12 930 
w 866 12201 274 2 — — 13 343 
8 31 1184 10 926 305 — — 12 446 
9 2 64 1216 9 953 297 2 11 594 
10 | H 3 83 1463 9 895 333 11778 
11 | 1 = 7 128 1582 9119 10837 
12 — 3 2 20 153 1567 1745 
13 | _ — — 4 25 217 246 
14 1 7 29 37 
15+ | — e 1 1 2 10 14 
e AE eme s 13 757 13 696 12 569 11877 11961 11277 75137 
Mediansage «¿cid 6.5 7.5 8.6 9.6 10.6 11.6 . 
Normal age for grade diee (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) 
Peed ot en | oe E А 
Ie IA аа заса Мата о. 


4. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in dollars) 


Source of funds 


Objpot ef spend gm Federal Government Territorial Government. Local authorities 

Total expenditure . 128 820 615 3 224 403 21163 306 4432 906 

А. Current expenditure T t 424 SL 26 106 441 1790 234 20 571 497 3744710 
Central administration... . . « 584 523 91 118 493 405 — 
Pre-primary education. . . . . . . | 1291049 130 770 560 270 — 
Primary and secondary education . . . + | 16623591 295 699 16 327 892 — 
Vocational education . . . . 0... 900 613 155 856 744 157 РЕ 
e training . 4, + РИ T 2 aM d P = 
education „ . + 2 So Ps 135 8: 10 
Other current expenditure. À . . . . | 6552539 443 513 2 364 316 3744710 

B. Capital expenditure. o .. wes 2714174 1434 169 591 809 688 196 

mane hire oy) П оле сг MM RM ш Mr 


1. Excluding expenditure of the University of Hawaii. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS 
Trust Territory 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 64,000. 

Total dry land area: 687 square miles; 1,779 square kilometres, 

Population density: 93 per square mile; 36 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 20.2, 


The Territory consists of over 2,000 islands and atolls lying 
between latitudes 1° and 20° north and longitudes 130° an 
172° east—a vast area of water roughly equivalent to the 
land area of the United States, The islands of Micronesia 
have a total area of some 690 square miles; they fall into 
three main groups—the Marshalls, the Carolines and the 
Marianas—and are at present administered as seven 
districts. 


HISTORICAL 


1885. World War I: German administration of Micronesia. 

1919-44. The islands were ruled by Japan under a Class C 
Mandate from the League of Nations. Elementary schools 
were established with Japanese teachers, 

1941-44. Schooling was halted during the war. 

1944-47. United States Military Government administered 
by U.S. Navy. 

1947. Trusteeship Agreement between the United States 
and the United Nations Security Council entered into 
force 18 July 1947. Under it the U.S.A. became the 
administerin, authority for the islands, 

1948. Interim Regulations 4—48 provided an interim system 
of government and basic law for the islands, and estab- 
lished an Education Department (Chapter 2) and the 
framework of the school system. 

1952. Code of the Trust Territory was promulgated, provid- 
ing statutes for its government. Chapter 8 of the Code is 
devoted to education. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


with an opportunity to attend 6 years of elementary school- 
ing. (2) Beyond elementary school, select students with 
potential leadership ability shall 
proceed to the secondary field in order to improve their 


progress of their communities. (3) Education in Micronesia 
is the responsibility of the people, and in order to enable 
them fully to assume that responsibility, the administering 
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Prepared by the U.S, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in August 1956, 


authority will extend as much assistance as it is able to give 
them.” 


The Code requires school attendance of all children 


between 8 and 14 years of age, or until graduation from 
an elementary school. Rather than impose the policy and 
attempt to enforce its application at present, it has been 
the practice in each district to bring the people themselves 
more and more into policy-making regarding education, 
This participation is considered a pre-requisite to interest 
in and attention to such problems as school attendance. 


Education is free for boys and girls in all public schools 


of the Territory. There is no distinction or Segregation on 
the basis of race, colour or religion. Although no legal or 
administrative restrictions affect girls, in most communities 
of the Territory girls do not have equal status with boys. 
In the first years of schooling the enrolments of girls and 
boys are about equal, but thereafter there is a gradual 
attrition in the enrolment of girls, On one island, Saipan, 
bus transportation is provided by the administering author- 
ity, and inter-island transportation is used to bring students 
from outlying islands to intermediate schools at district 
centres, 


Within the framework of the basic policies and concepts 


outlined above, primary education in public schools is non- 
sectarian. Mission schools are granted charters provided 
they meet certain standards in regard to the qualification 
of teachers, the quality of buildings and follow the officially 
prescribed course of study. The specific aims of primary 
schools are these: 

1. d develop skills in communication and calculating—the 

"s. 


to 


- To train in vocational skills such as agriculture, car- 


pentry, weaving and other useful crafts, care of tools, 
and simple technical and commercial skills necessary for 
economic progress. 


- To improve homemaking skills in food preparation, 


nutrition, child care, care of the sick, home improvement, 
and making of clothing. 


- To stimulate self-expression in indigenous arts and crafts. 


To promote better health education through personaland 
community hygiene and sanitation. ° 

о impart more knowledge and better understanding of 
the physical environment and natural processes through 
the teaching of geography and simple and practical 
science, and of the human environment through teaching 
of economic and social organization, law, and govern- 
ment. 
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7, To impart knowledge about other areas of the world and 
the people who live in them. 

8. To develop qualities and understandings such as accept- 
ing civic responsibilities, understanding of human rights 
and recognizing individual and group responsibilities in 
securing these rights for all fellow citizens, sympathy 
and understanding for different points of view, personal 
integrity, moral courage, and understanding the nature 
of democratic freedom in its relation to the general wel- 
fare, to develop spiritual and moral values and ethical 
ideals, preserving and developing what is good in the 
traditional beliefs and customs of each society, building 
upon and adapting them to a wider conception of 
individual and group duties and responsibilities within 
the immediate society and to the world at large. 


Administrative pattern 


Throughout the Territory, Micronesian boards of education 
have been set up, at times serving a single community, at 
others on an island-wide or district basis. In addition, island 
and district advisory bodies usually have committees to 
study and recommend educational policies and programmes 
to suit local needs. 

The High Commissioner is finally responsible for the 
public school system. His authority is delegated to the 
Director of Education on his staff and the educational 
administrators in the various districts. The latter are 
responsible for supervising all schools, public and private, 
in their districts. 

Non-governmental agencies are granted charters to con- 
duet schools under supervision, if they fulfil certain con- 
ditions. These schools receive no financial assistance from 
the administration or from local government revenues, but 
they may share in the teaching materials and in-service 
training courses organized for public schools. 

The aim of the Department of Education is to improve 
teaching by emphasizing co-operative supervision on the 
part of American and Micronesian staff members. 

Two or more supervisors in each district spend most of 
their time working with primary school teachers and 
community leaders, helping them to consider problems and 
Work towards solutions. District educational administrators 
Visit all schools regularly, not to inspect but rather to 
consult, evaluate programmes and offer the assistance that 
may be needed or desired. The Director of Education 
Similarly visits all districts at least twice a year. In ad- 
dition, the mission organizations have qualified educationists 
on their staffs to supervise their own schools. 

Despite recent improvements, the state of school buildings 
and facilities varies widely—from poor to excellent. New 
Construction and repairs of existing buildings are needed in 
most districts; but as a rule communities are not able to 
Construct and maintain buildings on a high level. Every 
effort is made to encourage the use of local materials for 
buildings and furniture. The need for textbooks and teaching 
materials in the vernacular has been partially met: district 
educational authorities are developing cheap printing 
facilities and teachers are being instructed in the prepa- 
Tation and printing of their own materials. 


Finance 


Public primary education is financed partly from the public 
revenue of the Government of the Trust Territory, of which 
over 70 per cent is contributed from appropriations of the 
Congress of the United States, and less than 30 per cent 
by revenues collected in the Trust Territory. The salaries 
of elementary school teachers, however, are paid by the 
municipalities, from locally collected revenues. Private 
schools are maintained and financed by religious bodies and 
receive no financial support from public funds. 

Parents of pupils in public elementary schools pay no 
fees or other financial contribution (purchase of books, etc.). 
Fees charged by private schools average $1 a month. 


ORGANIZATION 


The public school system includes elementary schools with 

a six-year course, intermediate schools (Grades 7 to 9) at each 

district centre, and the Pacific Islands Central School at Truk 

(Grades 10 and 11 in addition to the intermediate section). 
There is no provision for pre-primary schooling in the 

islands. 

Six years of primary schooling are provided for all 
children. Almost half of the elementary schools continue 
to be single-room buildings taught by one teacher. These 
schools are usually divided into three age groups, the first 
two years being in group one, the third and fourth years 
in group two, and the fifth and sixth years in group three. 
In schools where enrolment is sufficient to warrant two 
teachers, the enrolment may be divided into two groups, 
each covering three years. Three schools now have sufficient 
enrolment to warrant individual teachers assigned to each 
year who are responsible for the children's total experiences 
each day. Privately operated elementary schools follow the 
same general organization. There is little departmentali- 
zation, and one teacher is usually responsible for a group 
of children throughout the day and throughout the year. 

The age range of pupils enrolled varies considerably. 
Compulsory education begins at the age of 8, but a con- 
siderable number of pupils enter school earlier and there is 
a corresponding scatter in the ages for subsequent grades. 

The school year consists of 180 days. The school day is 
approximately 34 hours in Grades 1 and 2, and 4 hours in 
Grades 3 to 6. The calendar year is roughly as follows: 
Truk: elementary school term 15 March-15 December; 

summer session 15 January-9 March. 

Palau: elementary school term 15 August-15 May; mission 
school approximately same; teachers’ summer session 
June and July. 

Ponape: elementary school term 1 September-10 June; 
limited summer session. 

Marshall Islands: elementary school term 4 September- 
31 May; teachers’ summer session 4 June-10 August. 
Rota: elementary school term 1 September-25 May; (no 

summer session). S 
Yap: elementary school term 1 June-l March; teachers 

training 10 March-22 May. 

Saipan: elementary school term 4 September-7 June; 
teachers’ training 25 June-17 August. : 

Promotion from class to class is made on completion of the 
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year’s work: the decision rests with the teacher. There is 
no formal examination, and no certificate is granted at the 
end of primary schooling. Teachers are encouraged to keep 
records of the progress of their pupils; they are not however 
well equipped, either professionally or materially, to do so. 


Curriculum. An official curriculum is formulated in general 
terms, for all schools, but adaptation to local needs and 
abilities of pupils is encouraged. The curriculum includes: 
the vernacular and English languages (the latter begun in 
Grade 3), arithmetic and social studies, science, music, art, 
handicraft and gardening. 

Social studies is regarded as the ‘core’ or “basic? field of 
study, and the furtherance of community development is 
a primary objective. 

The policy is that ‘there should be such close interaction 
between the school and community that many learning 
experiences can develop out of community activities. In 
other words, it is necessary for elementary and intermediate 
school children to have organized, unified learning ex- 
periences at the same time that they are acquiring know- 
ledge and learning basic skills, in order to achieve such 
education objectives as: (a) to improve standards of health 
and hygiene; (b) to improve food and production methods; 
(c) to prepare inhabitants to conduct their local govern- 
ments, trade, and industry; (d) to promote instruction in 
the local language, history, arts and crafts; and (e) to 
provide instruction in the English language and in the 
material and intellectual heritage of modern civilization’. 

Accordingly, stress is laid on activity methods, and 
teachers are encouraged to adapt the programme to local 
conditions and interests. There is no differentiation in cur- 
rieulum according to race or religion. Adaptation to 
differences in sex occurs only to the extent that certain 
activities may be more appropriate to boys or to girls. 


Teaching staff. The minimum standard of qualification for 
teaching is completion of intermediate School (junior 
secondary) and a summer training course. The ideal 
standard has been set as graduation from the Pacific Islands 
Central School at Truk, a senior secondary school, the 
curriculum of which stresses preparation for community 
services, followed by an eight-week teacher training course. 

Specific training in teaching is given in an eight-week 
summer course, held every summer in each district; the 
course is both preparatory for teaching and a refresher 
course. Teachers are instructed in: curriculum planning, 


_In-service assistance is given through departmental super- 
visory personnel working, for considerable periods, with 
teachers in outlying communities, These supervisors bring 
new materials, professional reading, books and visual aids 
in the form of magazines, pictures and strip film. 
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Elementary school teachers? salaries vary from district to 
district, depending upon the ability of various communities 
to pay and upon organization for collecting revenues for 
payment of salaries. On three islands, teachers receive no 
cash remuneration but have their subsistence provided by 
the communities, in some cases teachers are paid as much 
as $60 monthly. In Palau, trainees in an on-the-job training 
status under experienced teachers receive $8 per month, 
In terms of cash the average monthly salary of elementary 
teachers throughout the Territory (exclusive of Saipan, 
where all salaries range higher) would be approximately 
$25 on a 12-month basis. 

All districts provide for annual salary increases dependent 
upon satisfactory service and/or completion of additional 
training. 


Welfare services 


School health programmes, including medical and dental 
inspections, are in operation near district centres and are 
carried on at outer points by field trips. The Department 
of Public Health operates this service, 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The present educational system has been developed only 
since 1947. Progress has been made in furnishing elementary 
education to nearly all children. The training of teachers 
has been a major problem, since few of the indigenous 
inhabitants had more than an elementary education. Pro- 
gress has been made in raising the standards, but graduates 
of the Pacific Islands central schools are attracted by 
higher pay into other professional work and other service 
in the district administration. 

Language presents major problems. Nine individual 
languages, with distinctive local dialects, are spoken in the 
area. In some areas Japanese is spoken as a secondary 
language, but under the present administration English is 
becoming the lingua franca. The existing policy with respect 
to languages is that teachers and pupils should be en- 
couraged to respect and revere their own island languages. 
Education should start at the point where the pupils are. 
In general, therefore, it is considered that the mother tongue 
of the pupils should be the language through or by means 
of which instruction is carried on in the elementary schools. 

In the intermediate schools stress is placed on the teaching 
of English, but again not at the expense of the native 
language, 

In order to achieve this, teaching aids, texts, and other 
literature in the various island languages are needed. Some 
of these can be Prepared as part of the local school cur- 
riculum by the teachers and pupils, with expert guidance 
and advice. However, it is a problem to provide adequate 
teaching materials in the island languages. Orthographies 
of the languages have been prepared. Teaching materials 
in the vernaculars are prepared under the supervision of the 
district education officer; since no publishing establishments 
exist in the Territory, materials are mimeographed. 
Materials in English are available at the libraries of the 
intermediate schools (the only public libraries in the 
Territory) located at district administrative centres. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. Director of 
Education. Return to Unesco questionnaire; United States 
Department of State. Annual reports of the administration 
ofthe Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


Statistical summary, 1950—54. In the school year 1954/55, 
there were altogether 165 primary schools and 17 secondary 
schools in the Territory, enrolling 9,169 pupils—about 15 per 
cent of the total population. This enrolment, which does 
not include 416 persons attending adult education courses, 
was made up of 8,090 pupils in primary schools and 1,079 
in secondary schools. Girls’ enrolment was 48 per cent of 
the total in primary schools, and 29 per cent in secondary 
schools. Of 520 teachers in all the schools, about one out of 
four were women. The average pupil-teacher ratio was 21 
in primary schools, but less than 10 in secondary schools. 
Compared with 1950, there was a slight drop in primary 
school enrolment, not fully compensated by an increase in 
secondary school enrolment. In 1953/54 there were 1,106 
pupils altogether in the Saipan district, not reported 
separately by level. When these pupils are included, the 


total enrolment in 1953/54 stands out as the highest reached 
during the five-year period covered in Table 1. 


Retardation in primary grades. Table 2, which gives the 
distribution of primary school pupils in 1955 by age and 
grade, shows considerable retardation of pupils after the 
second grade. The median age of pupils in Grades 3 and 4 
were almost two years above the normal, while in Grades 5 
and 6 the difference between normal and median age was 
between 2 and 3 years. As a whole, more than one-third 
of all primary school pupils were 2 years or more above the 
normal age for their grades. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954/55 amounted to 457,000 U.S. dollars averaging 
$7.50 per inhabitant. The largest part of this amount (60 
per cent) was spent by the Government on secondary 
education; expenditures on public primary schools, from 
both the Trust Territory Government and local authorities, 
amounted to only 33 per cent of the total. Expenditures 
by voluntary agencies for the support of non-public (mis- 
sion) schools are not included in Table 3. 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year institutions did TE XE A 
Primary 
Public elementary schools dm 1954/55 149 320 46 6 736 3189 
rivate el vo MS ee TE 16 74 47 1354 665 
ets ie песн 1934/58 165 394 93 8 090 3854 
^ Ades 5 1953/54 165 310 102 7 a = i 
^ E 952/53 162 354 82 764 
» 3 š "r 199088 159 328 61 7419 3 245 
» š 1950/51 158 329 85 8369 3562 
Secondary 
General 
Public intermediate (juni d. chools Mg 1954/55 6 87 16 528 118 
Pacific Islands Conte Dell feas cia td To FA Ату i 2 à 135 E 
шен» schools ow oto Se a BOE m 126 32 1079 318 
m 1953/54 14 116 32 1976 d 
15 98 38 1396 
DI LII T las ee MORE а. de 85 34 1337 420 
TE 1950/51 1 51 19 813 139 


1. Excluding 1,106 pupils in primary and secondary schools together in the Saipan district. 
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[ Teaching staff 
$ < у Number of Li Students enrolled. 
Level of education and type of institution School year institutions a5 === = m 
Adult 

lish language courses... , s dis 1954/55 9 185 53 
ae in health, sanitation and child-care М Мт» 1954/55 5 99 63 
Courses in office practice and турш ri et Srt 1954/55 6 99 36 
Other coarseg ds Lus ok lo s corii] ; aL ak 1954/55 3 33 3 

Totals eon КҮ» “ ТИЕ 1954/55 23 

B muy. 42 

; 2 

6 


84 
1 M. 242 4 — — — — 246 
Е. 224 63 — — — = 287 
8 M. 473 93 3 — = — 569 
F. 157 269 1 — — — 1027 
9 M. 280 221 23 E = — 524 
F. 136 280 18 — — — 434 
10 M. 42 119 263 7 — — 431 
F. 40 104 122 103 — — 369 
п M. 32 68 259 60 6 — 425 
F. 24 39 133 119 4 — 319 
12 M. 8 43 185 156 43 9 444 
F. 10 31 80 212 23 10 366 
13 M. 1 24 171 148 60 25 435 
F. 5 30 51 204 71 10 371 
ч М. 1 1 35 54 212 49 362 
F. 1 12 27 34 94 115 283 
15+ M. 4 27 61 54 425 142 73 
F. 2 1 22 24 15 184 314 
M. 1176 610 1000 479 746 225 4236 
KANEA Mr TN IN, | F. 1283 835 454 696 267 319 3854 
MF. 2459 1445 1454 1175 1013 544 8090 
" M. 85 9.9 11.8 13.1 15.3 16.1 . 
Median age SMS Up { F. 84 9.3 11.6 12.6 144 15.3 ` 
MF. 8.5 9.6 11.8 12.8 15.0 15.5 . 
Normal age for grade (8) (9) (10) (1) (12) (13) 
Percen: of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age... 7 20 43 44 80 60 34 
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3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954/55 (in U.S. dollars) 


Object of expenditure 


Source of funds 


Trust Territory Government Local authorities 


Total expenditure . 


Central administration 


Primary education 
Secondary education . 
Other current expenditure 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 798,000. 

Total area: 848 square miles: 2,196 square kilometres. 

Population density: 941 per square mile; 363 per square kilometre, 

Illiteracy rate in indigenous population 15 years old and over (1950 
census): 25.4 per cent. 

Official exchange rate: 100 Ryukyuan yen = 0.83 U.S. dollar 
(approx.). 


HISTORICAL 


Law No. 63, effective on 16 March 1900, provided a subsidy 
for city, town and village education expenses. By Imperial 
Ordinance No. 334 of August 1900 (Primary School Law) 
and by the establishment of regulations for its application, 
four years of primary school were provided. However, the 
law permitted two additional years of primary schooling, 
when possible, making a six-year course in all. The major 
Change in the curriculum brought about by the Primary 
School Law was the provision for the four subjects of 
morals, Japanese language, mathematics and gymnastics. 
According to local circumstances, one or several more 
additional subjects might be added. 

From 1904 to 1907, a system of government textbooks 
was established for use in primary schools, the principal 
books to be decided by the State only and to be used 
throughout the country. 

he number of years of compulsory education was 
ended to six by the Amendment of Imperial Ordinance 

o, 52 (21 March 1907) Primary School Law. The obligatory 
aaa of the primary school included morals, Japanese 
anguage, mathematics, J apanese history, geography, 
Science, drawing, music and gymnastics. It provided that 


384 816 72 235 
15 150 = 
18 366 72 235 

274 213 t 
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ISLANDS 


School year: 1 April to 31 March (205 school days). 


Prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, D.C., in September 1956. 


sewing for girls and handicraft might be added also accord- 
ing to local circumstances. 

In accordance with Law No. 18 (27 March 1918), com- 
pulsory education expenses and a part of primary school 
teachers' salaries were subsidized by national funds. By 
Imperial Ordinance No. 375 (28 August 1923), educational 
institutions for the blind, deaf and mute were established 
or strengthened. Imperial Ordinance No. 74, on kinder- 
gartens, came into effect 22 April 1926. On 4 October 1928 
a law for encouraging school attendance was passed, and 
a subsidy was provided for the purpose of encouraging poor 
children to attend school. 

With the passage of Imperial Ordinance No. 148 (1 March 
1941) primary schools were designated as national schools 
and an eight-year course, including six years of primary 
schooling and two additional years (advanced course), were 
declared compulsory. Subsequently, however, the enforce- 
ment of the two-year extension of compulsory education 
was delayed by the National School Law War Time Special 
Regulation. This provision of the law was not carried out. 
The curriculum was reorganized to include courses in 
national language and citizenship, science and mathematics, 
physical training, art, and vocational education. 

Because of the Battle of Okinawa in April 1945, school 
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education was stopped, and when the Pacific war ended on 
15 August 1945, education in the Ryukyus was removed 
from Japanese to United States administration. Y 

On 2 January 1946, a Department of Education. was 
established, and a Primary School Law was passed providing 
for an eight-year school system. For the purpose of re- 
education and training of teachers, the Okinawan Edu- 
cational School was established on 10 June 1946, 

On 1 April 1948, the 6-3 system (made up of six years 
of elementary and three years of junior high school) was 
adopted. Thus nine years of education became compulsory. 

Ordinance No. 66, Code of Education for Ryukyus, 
United States Civil Administration of the Ryukyus, was 
published 28 February 1952. 

Under provisions of the above Ordinance, on 14 April 
1952 members of the Central Board of Education were 
appointed. Later that year, members of 65 local school 
boards were elected and the democratization of education 
and educational administration was instituted. Due con- 
sideration was given to the situation of each school district, 
and autonomy vested in the district school board. How- 
ever, approximately 80 per cent of the educational expenses 
were provided by the Central Government. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


The aims of primary school education as provided in Part iS 
Fundamental Law of Education, Code of Education for 
Ryukyus (USCAR Ordinance No. 66) are as follows: 

Article I. ‘Aim of Education, Education shall aim at the 
full development of personality, striving for the rearing of 
a people, sound in mind and body, who shall love truth and 
justice, esteem individual value, respect labour and have 
a deep sense of responsibility, and be imbued with the 
independent spirit, as builders of a peaceful and democratic 
state and society." 

Article II. * Educational Principle. The goal of education 
must be realized through various opportunities and situ- 
ations, To accomplish this, academic freedom shall be 
respected and practiced, the initiative spirit shall be 
fostered, and the principles of respect, affection and co- 


ment of Education or local school boards.’ 
According to the Principles of free compulsory education, 
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no education fee shall be collected, and free textbooks shall 
be loaned to children. However, for financial reasons free 
textbooks have been Provided only for children whose 
families are eligible for welfare assistance. 

-Parents or guardians having in their care children of 


guilty of violating this provision is punished by fine or 
imprisonment or both. As the above mentioned regulation 
is enforced, there are almost no absentees, 

Some children, by special provisions of the law, are 
released from obligation to attend school. Those parents 
or guardians of children who, for reasons of health, menta] 
disability or some other difficulty, are unable to attend 
School, must present to the school authorities a certificate 
from a doctor and other evidence that such disability exists, 
The administrators of schools may excuse such children 
from school attendance after getting the permission of the 
Central Board of Education, 

Owing to the last war, almost all school buildings, school 
equipment and teaching aids were lost. This necessitated, 
starting afresh. New school buildings are being constructed 
with United States assistance, but the number is not yet 
sufficient to meet demands of enrolment. Due to the difficult 
economic conditions in the islands, school equipment and 
furniture are scanty. 


Finance 


The funds for public primary schools come from subsidies 
from the Government, educational taxes of local school 
districts, and the donations of the people. For the school 
year 1956/57 the proportions were as follows: Central 

overnment, 86 per cent; local, 7 per cent; donations, 
7 per cent. The private primary schools are maintained 
approximately 90 per cent by their sponsors and 10 per cent 
by donations. 

The 1955 budget of the Department of Education repre- 
sented 29 per cent of the total government budget, and 
about 45 per cent of this amount was expended for public 
primary schools. Further details of public expenditures on 
education will be found in a table at the end of this chapter. 

For private primary schools, the Government gives no 
subsidies. 

The following financial contributions are required from 
parents: in public primary schools, part of the costs of 
classroom equipment and school supplies (no tuition fee; 
textbooks are purchased by parents); in private primary 
Schools, tuition fees and part of classroom equipment and 
school supplies. 


Supervision and control 


Local district school boards are established in every political 
district in which there are public primary and junior high 
Schools (64 school boards). Each school board has a super- 
intendent of education; a single superintendent may how- 
ever serve several districts, there being 12 superintendents 
at present. Superintendents are chicf administrators of 
education of the school boards and supervise the total 
education programme of school districts under the policies 
established by the school boards. The superintendents 
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offices also employ teacher-consultants as professional edu- 
cationists. These teacher-consultants help teachers in the 
schools, but do not supervise or give any orders. 

When private schools appoint principals, they must 
report to the Director of the Department of Education, but 
there is no interference by the Government in their free 
administration of the schools so long as they meet require- 
ments of the laws and regulations. 

The responsibilities and functions of superintendents are 
defined in Article 7, Part IX, Code of Education for 
Ryukyus: ‘The administration of public schools in each 
school district shall be generally under the direct adminis- 
tration of a superintendent of education. Superintendents 
execute administrative functions within the policies estab- 
lished by the school boards.” 

A superintendent is responsible for all administrative 
functions of school boards. He advises the school boards in 
matters of curricula, textbooks, equipment and fixtures, 
nomination of appointment or dismissal of teachers, prepa- 
ration of school district budget and preparation of reports. 
He is required to be in attendance at each meeting of the 
school board. Superintendents also supervise instruction. 
However, because of the many schools and school districts 
for which superintendents are responsible, teacher-consul- 
tants are appointed to help teachers directly in instructional 
matters. 

Each of the 12 union high school district boards has a 
superintendent. The superintendent of the union district 
also acts as superintendent of schools for each local school 
district making up the union district. 

There are also 14 teacher-consultants in the Department 
of Education, Government of the Ryukyus, who are avail- 
able to the schools for advisory services on request. 

Superintendents and teacher-consultants are trained in 
courses offered by the University of the Ryukyus and in 
Japanese universities, A superintendent of education must 
possess a certificate given under the Certification Ordinance 
No. 134. Teacher-consultants must meet requirements 
established by the Central Board of Education. 

The superintendent of schools is appointed by the Central 
Board of Education on the recommendation of the union 
high school district board of education. 

In regard to other supervisory services, Article 9, Regu- 
lations Relative to the Enforcement of the Code of Edu- 
cation for the Ryukyus provides for school medical and 
dental services. No full-time doctors or dentists are em- 
ployed. 

Supervisory services are under the general control of the 
Department of Education and the direct administration of 
the local school boards. 


ORGANIZATION 


P. re-primary schools 


Kindergartens are provided for children below school age. 
According to law (Article 19, Part IV, School Education 
Law, Code of Education for the Ryukyus), such kinder- 
Bartens must be taught by teachers “with proper training 
especially in problems of child development’. The purpose, 
establishment, organization and curriculum of kindergartens 


are described in detail in Article 5 of the Regulations 
Relative to the Enforcement of the Educational Law. The 
kindergarten is called yochien. School boards are responsible 
for public kindergartens, and private individuals or organi- 
zations for private kindergartens. 

Public kindergartens can be established only after ob- 
taining permission from the Central Board of Education. 
Public kindergartens are usually attached to public primary 
schools, and principals of primary schools have the adminis- 
trative responsibility for them. Buildings for public kinder- 
gartens are financed and built by district school boards. 
Religious organizations sponsor many private kinder- 
gartens; sponsors of private kindergartens appoint the 
teachers and necessary officials for their schools. Kinder- 
garten children must be over 3 years of age and under 6. 

Public kindergartens are supported in part by the school 
district budget. Small monthly fees are collected from 
kindergarten children, and the parent teacher associations 
assist in providing the necessary operating expenses. Private 
kindergartens are supported by their sponsors and by the 
contributions of private individuals. 

There is an official curriculum for kindergartens. In 
health, social science, natural science, language, musical 
rhythm, and drawing, instruction is preparatory to more 
systematic training in primary school. A suitable environ- 
ment is maintained to prepare the children to develop their 
minds and bodies in a desirable way. 

Teachers in public kindergartens must be licensed by thé 
Department of Education. t first-class certificate, is, theo- 
retically, based on four years’ college training. However, 
few teachers meet this qualification, and many kindergarten 
teachers are high school graduates teaching under emergency 
certificates. In-service training courses are offered at the 
University of the Ryukyus to improve teacher qualifications. 


Primary schools 


Public primary school education includes кюеу апа 
six grades. The general term for the schools is shogakko. 

Apart from the ordinary public schools, there are two 
private joint primary and junior high schools and one 
private primary school operated by religious groups, as well 
as provisions in special schools for handicapped children. 

Although by law the number of children in one primary 
school class is supposed to be less than 50, the regulations 
of the Central Board of Education permit up to 60 as an 
emergency standard, Regulations are enforced by the 
Central Board of Education or the local hoards. 

There are no one-teacher primary schools, but there are 
eight single-teacher branch schools each operated under the 
same principal as the parent school. These branches usually 
include the lower grades only, They are operated to save 
small children from hazardous travel to and from school and 
to make possible a more favorable pupil-teacher ratio in the 
early years. The consolidation of small schools is at present 
impossible. y Д8 

There is no difference between educational opportunities 
offered in rural and urban primary schools. 

The school year starts on 1 April and finishes on 31 March. 
The school holidays are: summer, 41 days—21 July to 
31 August; winter, 10 days—25 December to 4 January; 
spring, 15 days—16 March to 31 March. Also the Spring 
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Equinox—21 March; the anniversary of the founding of the 
Сны, of the Ryukyu Islands—1 April; the Autumnal 
Equinox—23 September. The school year has 235 days, and 
the net number of teaching days each is 205 days. х 

The school day generally starts at 8.30 a.m. and finishes 
at 3.30 p.m. The classroom hours in the school day vary 
according to grades. The lower grades (1st and 2nd school 
year) have 4 hours, middle grades (3rd and 4th school years) 
from 4 to 5 hours; the higher grades (5th and 6th school 
years) from 5 to 6 hours daily. 

The qualifications of teachers in private schools must 
meet the requirements of the Central Board of Education. 
The curricula are based upon the curricula for public 
schools. Textbooks in private schools are adopted from 
among those approved by the Central Board of Education. 
Private primary education is governed by the Code of 
Education for Ryukyus, and no financial help is given, nor 
are private school building programmes subsidized hy the 
Government. 


Curriculum. There is an official curriculum for all primary 
schools. A certain number of hours are allotted to each 
subject weekly. In the lower grades, the contents are 
arranged so that experimental programmes may be tried 
out and general units suggested which may be adapted to 
the local situation. 

The subjects taught in the primary schools include: 
Japanese language, social science, mathematics, science, 
music, drawing, handicraft and gymnastics. The standard 
orate of hours to each subject is shown in the following 
table, 


TIME ALLOTTED TO VARIOUS SUBJECTS OF CURRICULUM 
GRADES 1-6 
(in hours per week) 


A IE 


Grade 
Subjects 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Japanese language —. 6 6 1 1 64 6% 
Social science —. 34 4 4 4 4 4 
Mathematics MANTA 2} 3 34 4 4 4 
Science KIWA KS na 24 21 3i 31 3} 31 
AC MUI MEM. 2 2 ESM aby ap di. 
'awing ` 3 ç 2 2 2 2 2 
Home making . . — — d En 2 2 
Gymnastics . , | 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Other activities . . 24 24 3 3 3 3 
Hours per week . _ 24 25 28 29 30 30 
Total hours in a year . 840 875 980 1010 1050 1050 


uc er ELEME UC lee ШҮ Se аца з. 


Note. This table is prepared on the basis of a minimum of 35 weeks of 
instruction, 


The curriculum standards are the same for rural and 
urban primary schools, but there are some modifications 
made to meet local, environmental needs. No alterations 
in the curriculum and teaching methods are made because 
of the sex, race, or religion of primary school pupils. 

The following kinds of teaching methods are recom- 
mended: those that involve problem solving; those that 
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meet individual ability differences; those requiring manual 
skills; those involving the use of visual educational tools: 
those based on spontaneous activities. Teachers are eui 
couraged to originate and practice new methods experi- 
mentally. 


Examination system. Pupils who have finished the work of 
a given school year satisfactorily are admitted to a higher 
grade. Examinations are taken at the end of each term of 
the school year. The written part of any examination is the 
most important. 

Upon satisfactory completion of the primary school 
(determined by an examination and the cumulative daily 
record) a certificate of completion signed by the principal 
and called shyuryo shosho is granted. Completion of the 
course of primary school is required for entrance to the 
lower secondary school, 

A cumulative record for each pupil is kept and held for 
reference for 30 years after the student completes the 
course. It is used for guidance of the teachers in the 
secondary schools and for future reference for employment. 
The progress of pupils is reported once a term, as a mini- 
mum, to parents or guardians through a report book. 


Teaching staff. Teachers must hold a valid teacher's certifi- 
cate issued under a licence regulation. There are three kinds 
of licences for primary school teachers—temporary, second- 
class common, and first-class common. There are also three 
kinds of licences for principals of primary schools—princi- 
pals’ temporary, second-class common, and first-class 
common. À head teacher may be appointed from among 
the teachers holding valid credentials, and is not limited 
to any one type of licence. The qualifications for licence are 
the same in the private as in the public schools. 

The publie school teachers are appointed by the school 
board upon the nomination of the superintendent. 

Teachers are trained at a university, through university 
extension courses offered during vacation periods, through 
credits earned by means of correspondence courses and 
examinations, through workshops conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Education and by central and local teachers’ 
associations, and through observation in experimental 
schools designated by the Department. 

High school graduation is the basic pre-requisite for 
participating in any of the above programmes or for 
receiving an emergency certificate. 

A temporary certificate is based on the equivalent of one 
year of college training; the second class certificate, on two 
years; and the first class, on four years, including specified 
educational courses for each level of certificate. Experience 
is required for a fixed number of years for certificates above 
the temporary level. 

The [meten provides financial assistance for a 
limited number of teachers each year to attend the Uni- 
versity of the Ryukyus and colleges in Japan, to work as 
exchange teachers in Japanese schools, or to spend periods 
for observation in Japanese schools. A limited number of 
government scholarships are also available to train those 
aspiring to become teachers, but who are financially unable 
to meet college expenses. 

Service for teaching and advice. Fourteen visiting teacher 
consultants in the Department of Education, and 15 in 
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union districts, help teachers in the classrooms by: 
(a) visiting, demonstration teaching and guiding teachers 
in accordance with local demands; (b) conducting confer- 
ences and round table discussions; (c) distributing materials 
for teaching. 

Teachers’ status. The Code of Education for the Ryukyu 
Islands provides: ‘The schools prescribed by law shall be 
of a public nature. Teachers of the schools prescribed by 
law shall be professional servants of the whole community. 
They shall be conscious of their mission and endeavour to 
discharge their duties. For this purpose, the status of 
teachers shall be respected and their fair and appropriate 
treatment shall be secured.’ 

There is no retirement system for teachers other than 
those in government schools. Laws now under consider- 
ation will extend coverage of present laws for government 
school employees to public school personnel as well. 

Teachers in public schools are under a verbal agreement 
only with the district boards. Written contracts are un- 
known and there is no tenure system. 

In government schools, transfer of teachers is effected by 
the Central Board of Education. In local and union districts 
a teacher can be assigned to any post within the district, 
but cannot be compelled to accept a post outside the district 
against his will. 

The transfer of teachers in public schools is made by 
school boards in accordance with the advice of super- 
intendents. 

In primary schools there are principals, head teachers 
and teachers. Some idea of salary scales may be obtained 
from the following figures: Principal's salary—maximum, 
9,750 yen; minimum, 7,280 yen; average, 1,943 yen. 
Teacher's salary—maximum, 8,310 yen; minimum, 3,480 
yen; average, 4,509 yen. 

In some schools with large classes, assistants who are 
not certificated teachers assist the licensed teacher. The 
salary ranges from 3,120 yen to 3,300 yen. 

Some extra allowances are granted teachers in remote 
posts. 

. Teachers classified in Grades 2 to 9 receive a salary 
increment every 6 months; from step 3, Grade 9 to step 4, 
Grade 12, every 9 months; and from step 1, Grade 13 up, 
every 12 months. Superior persons may be specially pro- 
moted. There are uniform salaries for the whole Ryukyus. 


Welfare services 


For students: Group medical examination (Public Health 
Centre) ; Distribution of a parasiticide (Department of 
Social Affairs); physical examination in schools by a school 
doctor (Department of Education); free textbooks for 
children unable to afford them (Department of Education) ; 
distribution of school supplies for children unable to afford 
them (Department of Social Affairs); school issue of dried 
milk (Private Welfare Agencies [U.S.]). 


For teachers: Compensation for accidents when on duty 
(Department of Education); sick leave for tubercular 
teachers, up to two years on full pay (Department of 
Education); maternity leave (3 months) for teachers (De- 
partment of Education); severance allowance for retired 
teachers (Department of Education). 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


The Pacific war wrought havoc with the education system 
of the islands. Many teachers were lost, school buildings, 
equipment and teaching materials were totally destroyed, 
and the entire organizational structure required re-establish- 
ment. Considerable progress has been made in the 11 years 
since the war ended. There are now enough teachers to meet 
present needs, and a sufficient. number of classrooms to 
provide a typhoon-proof, fire-proof classroom for each class 
of primary children. The curriculum is now well established 
and the necessary laws and regulations have been passed to 
enable the schools to operate. 

There are, however, still a number of problems which 
remain to be solved. Most teachers hold only temporary or 
second-class certificates. Although programmes have been 
set up for in-service training, and steady improvement is 
being made, it will probably be five years ае all teachers 
have completed the four years of college training required 
for a first-class certificate. Continued efforts to improve the 
status and security of educational personnel are necessary 
to ensure the engagement of the best teachers. 

A 10-year plan designed to provide needed educational 
equipment and teaching aids has just been initiated, but 
there is a shortage of these at present. 

The general academic achievement of pupils in the 
primary school needs to be raised. This can be done only 
through study and modification of the curricula, and pro- 
gress in overcoming problems resulting from environment, 
poverty, feudal practices and the presence of military bases 
in the islands. Guidance services for children are greatly 
needed. At present there are six visiting teachers on the 
staff of the Department of Education, and assistance is 
given through the Child Protection Association, but much 
more remains to be done. There is also a need for providing 
special classrooms, gymnasiums and administrative offices 
in the schools. 

To accomplish all these things and to make continued 
improvements possible, it is above all finance —greater ex- 
penditure on education—that is needed. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Government of the Ryukyu Islands, Education 
Department; United States Government, Foreign Service. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
a total enrolment of about 188,000 pupils was reported for 
all the regular educational institutions, not including a very 
substantial enrolment in various adult education courses. 
Enrolment of girls was nearly equal to that of boys at all 
levels except in vocational schools and at the university, 
where the proportion of girls was about 1 in 4 of the total 
enrolment. Approximately half of the 5,000 full-time 
teachers were women. The ratio of pupils to teachers 


averaged 40 in the primary schools, 31 in the secondary 
schools, and about 22 in the vocational schools. Because 


of the transfer of the Amami Islands to the jurisdiction 
of Japan at the end of 1953, the data for 1954 are not 
comparable with those for previous years. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data on 
primary education since 1930, showing breaks in the series 


due to differences in coverage of the data. However, relative 
to the estimated child population, the average enrolment 
ratios correspond fairly well to full enrolment in eight years 
of primary school between 1930 and 1943, and in six years 
of primary school since 1948. Girls? enrolment was between 
48 and 49 per cent of the total during the whole period, 
There was a notable increase in the percentage of women 
teachers, and a slight decrease in the average number of 
pupils per teacher. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education 
in 1954, amounted to 531 million Ryukyuan yen, averaging 
about 680 yen per inhabitant. This amount includes 498 


million yen from Central Government funds and 33 million 
yen from local authorities. Of the total, 52 per cent was 
Spent on pre-primary and primary education, 37 per cent 
on general secondary education, 5 per cent on vocational 
education, including teacher training, less than 2 per cent 
on central administration, and the rest on adult education 
and other expenses. (See Table 3.) 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 

Level of education and type of institutio School Number of 

а 2 COP Y. |. institutions Total Female Total Female 

Pre-primary 

Public kindergartens 

Total = а т ўра 1954/55 123 294 291 16 289 8187 

» Š oe Dive 1953/54 120 264 254 16 053 8 122 
Bon. leds nase Dess arta Яз 1952/53 *120 *156 eh *7019 *3 529 
VAS ss sarshiola cassia esis) a 1951/52 a «i x» РЕС 
эе Ite gl Meas C у Дүн? 1950/51 ia ae е: ee 

Primary 

Public primary schools 

ЖОНИ e G Н : EI 1954/55 188 2439 1561 98 728 48 189 

ER. Dee : GPS: 1953/54 287 3214 1739 124 182 60 773 
о ЖЕ E Е Dad 1952/53 220 3 382 1790 127 495 62 102 
$ soley die % 5 unito. Me 1951/52 He 3.7 pe. CT en 
Risin : Litas 1950/51 ont cen I. z . 

Secondary 

General 

Public junior high sehools 1954/55 141 1717 528 54 393 26 182 

Biblia кш high schools 1954/55 19 1439 159 12 362 5 673 
BMG “ck tre 9р 1954/55 160 12156 1587 66 755 31855 
IE Ne Msn HOT dt coeno als дөй aae po uM ae 12 643 1601 81 436 m En 
TNI icu n oriri ds qune wl otra unde oan Sc 2 2577 27 
” 1951/52 Ov Es = ч s : pa 
^" 1950/51 = Mas fe Tx gt 


Note. The Amami Oshima were transferred from the jurisdiction of the 
Ryukyu Islands to that of J apan at the end of 1953, causing a diminution 
in the number of schools, teachers and enrolment in primary and second- 
ary education. 
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1. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 44 (F. 7) in 1954/55. 
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Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of кое Ku рышы шо 
VU E as Total Female Total Female 
Vocational 
Public agricultural and fishery schools Tle Vere ЖЕШ. 1954/55 1 
Public commercial and technical schools . . . . . . loses 2 16 v i du RA 
Total.. +}. а ash apana 1954/55 9 3190 13 4163 1135 
BE. i РЕЗИ b 1953/54 13 1953 35 5 313 1859 
Ne 1952/53 13 2219 31 4367 1587 
< 1951/52 13 1185 28 3161 1079 
3 1950/51 13 1152 19 2 468 886 
Teacher training 
Public teacher training schools? 
Total . АЗА; s 1954/55 
5 É E 1953/54 = = = 22 T 
а : ues 1952/53 6 19 — 480 219 
= ў б 1951/52 6 19 = 534 248 
2, . . 1950/51 6 18 — 517 281 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Primary teacher training course at the university 
Total. . . s DOMUM 1954/55 1 м — 204 
JONES Sa ` 1953/54 1 13 — 122 
» 1952/53 1 1 = 63 
s v ee ee 1951/52 1 6 — des 
” 1950/51 1 5 — 
General and technical * 
University of the Ryukyus 
AA о 1954/55 1 78 5 1258 303 
COM Pi 1953/54 1 56 6 1209 243 
” . 1952/53 1 34 4 963 170 
” . + E 1951/52 1 34 4 151 130 
” . 1950/51 1 21 3 562 95 
Special 
School for blind and deaf children . . . + : 1954/55 1 8 5 59 25 
BO reform school... ооа oe $ E A š E T a 
oint leper primary and junior high schools . 1954, 
Total e ° a P Ў LES . 1954/55 4 15 9 240 65 
” * 1953/54 3 13 7 223 69 
” 1952/53 3 15 9 198 60 
” 1951/52 5 ... on ДД, TE 
» 1950/51 se .. w “©, 
Adult 
Courses in general culture . . . + + +, + + 1954/55 26 114 — 69 349 
Courses in sociology, politics, economics or natural sciences „ 1954/55 51 1688 — 172 441 
Industrial and vocational courses PEE VEI š 1954/55 36 1864 — 202 129 
Foreign language and education courses 1954/55 8 456 = А 32 955 
omestic science courses Fd 195455 t .. s... 
$ eee courses . но 121 4782 ES 476 874 
pus E 1953/54 ss Ap Ar 
» . 1 1952/53 .. 65 уж 
O uM E 1951/52 a ES a а 
wo. A s 1950/51 ... T m ў ... 
Ske xx ue dau a A 7 ЕСЕ ааа 


2. Not including part-time teachers who numbered 22 in 1954/55. 
Secondary teacher training schools were closed in 1952 and the 
University was assigned the teacher training programme. 


4. Including data on the training of secondary school teachers in the 
faculty of education of the university. 


5. Not including domestic science and other miscellaneous courses. 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pusric AND PRIVATE PRIMARY ScHOOLS 
dion rue A „Estimated : 


Y Schools 
T is Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) уме сш ae 
1930 260 3 085 30 141 700 46 
1931 260 3 138 30 142 472 45 
1932 260 3124 29 142 130 46 143 194 74 
1933 260 3254 31 143 955 44 
1934 261 3273 30 144 729 44 
1935 259 3307 30 148 765 45 
1936 261 3 336 29 145 781 44 
1937 261 3 454 32 145 552 42 147 195 75 
1938 261 3 507 34 146 163 42 
1939 261 3557 37 147 148 41 
a mU mi DE 
1941 265 3817 4 
1942 268 vali E) 135 868 i si 190 74 
1943 268 3840 43 137 084 36 
1944 "a ... see ... EE 
1948: 295 3471 45 140 703 41 
1949 297 3 429 50 142 277 41 142 210 67 
1950 306 3497 49 141 650 41 
2a 220 382 53 127 495 38 
1953* 287 3214 54 124 182 39 ] 126 223 se 
195428 188 2439 64 98 728 40 99 181 55 
1, Beginning 1947, a new school system was established providing for 3. Excludes data for Amami Oshima which were separated from the 
Par of primary schooling instead of eight years. Government of the Ryukyu Islands in 1954, 
2; ic schools only. 
3. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in thousand Ryukyuan yen) 
Source of funds 
Object of expenditure Total 
Central Government Local authorities 
Total expenditure. . | | | SUR АЧФ 531 495 498 400 33 095 
Central administration , , pail e ЛЬ 9093 9093 um 
е-ргішагу education #{ Їй AJI Tos PLI RA Т-А 4488 — 4488 
араба A о Ауе 273 856 260 058 13 798 
Secondary education eli area Util ЕЛ; 194 836 180 027 14 809 
Vocational Боиси E NS E : 26 504 26 504 = 
‘Teacher КЕ SO AE ILS i Le $ 411 411 =ч 
Special education act E LAE a 430 430 CE 
Adult education , | oer s cro: «e fa] ce 5 899 5 899 Ба 


Ое еше poco. о uM 15 978 15 978 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 2,615,000. 
Total area: 72,172 square miles; 186,926 square kilometres. 
Population density: 36 per square mile; 14 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


In Uruguay, ever since the reform introduced in 1878 by 
José Pedro Varela, primary education and teacher training 
have been free, secular and compulsory. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The following articles of the Constitution (29 November 
1942) relate to education: 

‘Freedom of education is guaranteed. The law shall 
provide for State intervention only so far as it may be 
required for the maintenance of health, good morals and 
public security and order. Every parent or guardian shall 
be entitled to select the teachers or institutions be wishes 
for the education of his children or wards.’ (Article 59.) 

‘Private educational institutions which provide free 
education for such number of pupils, and in such form as 
may be determined by law, and cultural institutions, shall 
be exempt from national and municipal taxes as a subsidy 
for their services.’ (Article 60.) 

‘Primary education shall be compulsory. The State shall 
make the necessary provision to enforce this requirement.” 
(Article 61.) 

‘Free official primary, secondary, higher, vocational, 
technical and artistic education, and physical training; the 
establishment of scholarships for further study and speciali- 
zation in the cultural, scientific and industrial fields; and 
the establishment of public libraries, are recognized to be 
in the public interest. Special attention shall be paid, in 
all educational establishments, to developing the moral and 
civic qualities of their pupils.’ (Article 62.) 


Aims 


The aim of primary education is the full development of 
the child’s personality, particular attention being paid to 
any special gifts discernible at an early age. 


Compulsory education 


Compulsory education covers a period of eight years and 
is provided in primary schools for children between the ages 
of 6 and 14. In country districts, this system is less strictly 
enforced, children being allowed to leave school at 10 or 

2 years of age. In the country, school attendance is 


URUGUAY 


Official exchange rate: 1 peso = 0.48 U.S. dollar (approx.). 


Revised by the National Commission for Unesco in March 1957. 


hampered by the great distances, by transport difficulties, 
and by the fact that the population is more widely scattered. 

Regular school attendance is declared to be compulsory 
by Article 83 of the Children’s Code. Absence must not 
exceed three days a month; if it continues longer without 
sufficient duly established cause, the child’s father or 
guardian, or whoever is responsible for him, becomes liable 
to a fine of from 4 to 10 pesos or an equivalent term of 
imprisonment. Head teachers are required to report monthly 
to the Departmental Inspectorate, any father, guardian or 
other responsible person whose children or wards have 
exceeded the permitted period of absence from school, 
without providing a satisfactory explanation. 

Article 79 of the Children’s Code and the following articles 
lay down a series of measures for the enforcement of school 
attendance. The parent or guardian of a child between 6 
and 14 years of age must enter his child or ward in the 
register of school-age children for the district in which he 
lives. He must also state where the child is receiving its 
compulsory education—or, if he is exempt from this 
obligation, must explain the circumstances. Failure to 
comply with these requirements is punishable by a fine of 
4 pesos or an equivalent term of imprisonment. 

xemption from compulsory school attendance may be 
anted in certain cases, set forth in Article 76 of the 
hildren's Code. The grounds on which these exceptions 
are based are fully justified, but the facts of each case have 
to be investigated independently. The article concerned 
lists the following grounds: that the child is prevented, for 
some mental or physical reason, from benefiting by primary 
education; that he lives at a distance of over two anda half 
miles from the school, unless transport is provided; that 
he is not permanently domiciled in Uruguay; that he has 
completed the primary school course before reaching the 
age of 14; or finally, that there is some reason why he cannot 
be admitted to the local school. 


Finance 


All funds expended in Uruguay for the purposes of public 
education and culture are included in the general national 
budget and drawn from the general revenues of the 
Treasury. EY 
Under the terms of Article 62 of the Constitution, the 
State provides free primary, secondary, higher, vocational, 
technical, and artistic education, and physical training, in 
public schools. ў ^ 
^ There are private schools which receive official support. 
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Supervision and control 


The inspection of primary education and related branches 
is shared in the following way. A technical inspector and 
his assistant depend on the National Council for primary 
and teacher education, and supervise directly the teacher 
training schools of Montevideo, schools for cultural ex- 
tension and special schools, Three regional inspectors are 
in charge of the inspectorate in the departments; and 19 
departmental with 58 district inspectors carry out the 
supervision of the schools and adult courses in their 
respective areas. Teacher training is inspected by a national 
inspector, and another inspector with two assistants. has 
charge of visiting practice schools attached to teacher 
training establishments. In addition there are special 
inspectors for the adult course in Montevideo, the farm 
schools and nursery schools, music and singing. Three 
inspectors of the Department of Social Welfare supervise 
the school meal service and the distribution of milk to 
children. 

In Montevideo private schools are visited by a special 
inspector; elsewhere the primary inspectors of public 
schools take charge also of this task. 

The function of the inspectorate is both technical and 
administrative. The inspectors guide and evaluate teachers’ 
work, organize conferences and meetings, publish bulletins, 
and so on. They also nominate teachers in the name of the 
National Council, grant leave and authorize activities 
carried on out of school hours. Every school must be visited 
at least twice a year. 

The inspectors are appointed selectively, either because 
of their past record or by way of an examination. Those 
considered for appointment have to belong to the higher 
category of primary school teachers. No special training is 
provided for inspectors, but they can improve their pro- 
fessional background by attending lectures and conferences. 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the Uruguayan school system may be seen 
in the diagram on page 1317. 


Pre-primary education 


There are kindergartens (jardines de infantes) in the capital 


for children between 3 and 6 years of age, and kindergarten 
classes (clases jardineras) at various places throughout the 
country. In general, there is only one such class in any 
school and it receives children of not less than 5 years 
of age. 

The kindergartens of the Consejo del Niño (Children’s 
Council) are social welfare institutions, solving the problem 
of the care and education of pre-primary-age children for 
mothers who work outside the home. Their immediate 
purpose is to look after the child’s health and physical and 
mental welfare. The teaching methods used are based on 
Froebel’s principles. 

The number of kindergartens and kindergarten classes 
under the control of the Council of Education is small in 
comparison with the number of ordinary public schools. Of 
the different types, one provides general instruction and 
character training for children, being mainly concerned with 
their psycho-motor and psychological development. A 
second type, situated in densely populated working-class 
districts, covers a wider and more comprehensive field, 
corresponding to the needs of the communities served. 
These kindergartens are run as day boarding schools and 
concentrate mainly on the care of the children’s health, 
seeing that they sleep and take rest, and alternating lessons 
and play. 

The Consejo Nacional de Enseñanza (National Council of 
Education) has organized special training courses for kinder- 
garten teachers. A curriculum and handbook have been pre- 
pared for the guidance of teachers in kindergarten classes. 


Primary education 


The Consejo Nacional de Enseñanza Primaria y Normal 
consists of a president, vice-president and three members. 
It is responsible for the direction and promotion of primary 
education and teacher training throughout the country. 

The distinguishing features of education in Uruguay are: 
democracy, based on the three fundamental principles that 
education should be free, compulsory and secular, giving 
the people early, practical experience of social liberalism; 
and modern but not uniform methods, still having an 
intellectual bias but with general or partial introduction of 
new techniques, such as activity methods, experimental 
education, games and self-expression, etc. 

The various types of schools or classes are grouped as 
follows: 


eee 


escuela nacional de bellas artes: vocational 
training school of fine arts. 

escuela de primer grado: incomplete urban 
primary school. 

escuela rural: rural primary school. 

escuela de segundo grado: complete primary 
school. 

escuelas profesionales dependientes de la 
Universidad del Trabajo: vocational 
training schools of various types (agri- 
culture, arts and crafts, building trades, 
commerce, mechanical and electrical 
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GLOSSARY 


trades, manual crafts for women, ete.) 

administered by the Universidad del 

Trabajo, an autonomous body respon- 

sible for the co-ordination of vocational 

education throughout the country. 
instituto normal: teacher training school. 
Jardin de infantes: pre-primary school. 
liceo: general secondary school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. Agronomia: agriculture. 


B. Arquitectura: architecture. 

€. Derecho y ciencias sociales: law and 
social sciences, 

D. Ciencias económicas: economics. 

E. Medicina: medicine. 

F. Ingenieria: engineering. 

G. Odontologia: dentistry. 

H. Quimica y farmacia: chemistry and 
pharmacy. 

І. Veterinaria: veterinary science. 

J. Humanidades y ciencias: arts and 
sciences. 


URUGUAY 


34 a eee 
A AAAAAAAAAAAAAA4 
Liceo 


192 а oe 4 ym © 


Instituto normal 


Pa2uoe4 we om Om 7 
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Urban: incomplete primary schools (escuelas de primer 
grado); complete primary schools (escuelas de segundo 
grado); demonstration schools; experimental schools; cul- 
tural extension classes; music appreciation school; library 
school. 

Rural: rural primary schools; consolidated schools 
(escuelas consolidadas); farm schools (escuelas granjas); 
mobile schools (escuelas volantes); auxiliary schools; board- 
ing schools. 

For delicate children: open-air schools; seaside schools; 
school camps and holiday homes; riverside schools (planned); 
mountain schools; school preventoria. 

For sick children: Saint Bois school holiday home, classes 
for children suffering from heart troubles; class attached to 
the orthopaedic clinic. Н 

For physically handicapped children: motor rehabilitation 
school; schools for crippled children, etc. 

For children with sensory deficiencies: National Institute 
for the Blind; classes for artially sighted children; classes 
for children who are lad of hearing; school for deaf and 

dumb children; classes for the correction of speech defects. 

For mentally handicapped children$ special classes, 
auxiliary school. 

For children with behaviour difficulties: school home. — . 

Primary education is divided into urban and rural 
education according to the type of community concerned, 
although, in fact, this division has so far been essentially 
geographical. Urban education comprises six courses or 
years (and, in some cases, a supplementary seventh grade), 
and rural education three courses or years; the rural school 
curricula are organized differently from those of urban 
schools, although their content and method of presentation 
are the same. In fact, the rural school is merely a simplified 
form of the urban school placed in a rural environment, 
despite the efforts made during recent years to transform 
its character. Compulsory primary schooling begins when 
the child attains the age of 6. 

Urban schools are incomplete (de primer grado) or com- 
plete (de segundo grado) according to the number of courses 
provided—four in the first case and six in the latter. In 
general, the former are suburban schools or schools outside 
the city bounds proper, Other primary schools are: 
demonstration schools, giving the complete course, which 
have been designated as such by the Consejo de Ensefianza 
and in which students from teacher training colleges and 
other prospective teachers do their teaching practice, 
during the last years of their studies, under the guidance 
of teachers of methodology, supervised by an inspector of 
teaching practice; and experimental schools, established 
bya special law and with their own regulations, where new 
teaching methods are tried out with a view to their general 
adoption in the ordinary schools. At the ‘ Estación Progreso’ 
experimental school, an active method, similar to that of 
Decroly, is in use; it was developed by the founder of the 
school, Otto Niemann, and is based on handwork and 
printing. At the two other experimental schools, Las 
Piedras and Malvin, Decroly’s association of ideas method 
is followed more or less consistently, although adapted to 
local conditions and possibilities. Until a few years ago 
there was an experimental school directed by Jesualdo 

Sosa at Canteras del Riachuelo, Colonia, based on free 
development of the children’s powers of self-expression; 
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detailed study of this experiment has been included in the 
educational methods syllabuses at the teacher traini 
institutes. The music appreciation school is designed to 
take advantage of the child's feeling for musical rhythm 
and liking for playing musical instruments. Recently, 
efforts have also been made to develop the aptitudes for 
composition (rhythmic musical expression), which children 
possess as well as other means of self-expression, The 
library school caters for the children’s taste for reading, 
and has been established on the shores of the lake in the 
Parque Rodo. 

To meet the needs of rural districts, Uruguay has rural 
schools with one, two or three teachers, A four-grade course 
is provided in one-teacher schools, and the full course in 
others. They are similar to the urban schools and therefore 
are not distinguished by an agricultural bias or the pro- 
vision of instruction which is necessary for country dwellers 
alone. 

In order to remedy these deficiencies, experimental farm 
schools have been rather tentatively established in many 
departments. Rural schools generally have not less than 
Т} acres of land, as required by the law (the latest law 
on school building prescribes 12 acres), but the farm schools 
are larger. The mobile schools are a form of school mission, 
often set up in districts at a distance from the centres of 
population to meet the needs of groups of children belonging 
to workers whose employment necessitates their moving 
about, such as brick-kiln workers, quarrymen, woodcutters, 
etc. The auxiliary schools seem to have been established to 
help in the literacy campaign; preventing many anomalies, 
they are now tending to + dd completely. Provision 
has now been made for boarding schools, already contem- 
plated in the 1944 law on school building, which will 
endeavour, when established, to rescue children from the 
most poverty-stricken settlements in the country, known 
as rancherias or pueblos de ratas, and bring them up suitably. 
Mention must also be made of another long-standing 
ambition of the teaching profession in Uruguay and of its 
originator, C. Vaz Ferreira, namely, the establishment of 
big school parks on country estates to enable children living 
in the towns to spend the day in healthier conditions. This 
scheme is brought up again from time to time, but so far 
it has not been possible to carry it into effect. 

For exceptional children, i.e., those who are mentally, 
sychologically or physically above or below the normal 
level, Uruguay has a number of special schools which are 
doing good and useful work. For handicapped children of 
various sorts there are a number of well run centres, but 
there are still not enough and their capacity is limited. 

For delicate children, there are open-air schools, which 
are open the whole year round and are usually situated in 
very beautiful parks or country estates in the environs of 
Montevideo or of the capitals of the various departments. 

Their syllabuses are adapted to the children’s physical 
capacities and lessons are given out of doors, both winter 
and summer, under the supervision of specialized teachers. 
The seaside schools are open during the summer and ee 
general education and games (supervised or free). Schoo 
camps and holiday homes, which do the same sort of work, 
are established in various parts of the country, usually at 
seaside resorts, ог in the mountains. The riverside schools 
and mountain schools provide the same services for delicate 
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children. There are also school preventoria for such children, 
dealing mainly with children with lung troubles or allergies. 
For sick children, there are two schools: the Gustavo Saint 
Bois school for tubercular children, in a centre for curable 

atients, and a school, in the heart department, for children 
suffering from heart troubles, and a class annexed to the 
orthopaedic clinic, both of which are in the Pereira Rosell 
hospital. There are no State financed schools for physically 
handicapped children (suffering from paralysis, decalcifi- 
cation, etc.), but there are private schools which provide 
modern treatment and teaching: the motor rehabilitation 
school and the school for crippled and rickety children. 
Lastly, for children with sensory defects, there are, in 
addition to the National Institute for the Blind (a private 
institution) and the school for deaf and dumb children 
(a State institution), which have been doing good work for 
many years past, there are classes for weak-sighted children 
and children who are hard of hearing, and classes for the 
correction of speech defects. 

For the mentally and psychologically handicapped—edu- 
cationally retarded children, abnormal children, children 
with behaviour difficulties, ete.—there are special classes 
and an auxiliary school. 


Curriculum and methods. The curricula differ for urban and 
rural schools. Although these differences are not funda- 
mental, i.e., do not involve distinct types of instruction, 
certain subjects are not included in one or other of them, 
and not all subjects are taught in the same detail in both 
types of schools. Certain basic subjects are taught in both 
urban and rural schools. For instance, arithmetic and 
geometry, Spanish, writing, drawing, handwork, singing 
and physical culture, which are taught systematically and 
progressively in all the six classes of the urban schools, are 
also taught in the rural schools. Other subjects—man and 
nature (anatomy, physiology and hygiene), ethics, history, 
geography, civics, physics, chemistry and mineralogy, 
elementary zoology and botany—which are taught in the 
third and later years at the urban schools, are also taught, 
in some measure, in the second and later years at the rural 
schools; elementary instruction is also given in agriculture 
and animal husbandry, domestic science, etc. 

Teaching methods are not based on a scientific arrange- 
ment of the knowledge imparted by units or centres of 
interest (except in the special case of the experiments 
already referred to); each subject is treated separately. But 
there is nothing in the directives accompanying the curricula 
to prevent teachers from associating the different branches 
of study, T 

Attention may be drawn to some of the recommendations 
to teachers contained in the introductory pages of the 
present curricula for urban schools (1941). The curriculum 
and the directives are to be regarded as a guide and not 
as a body of hard-and-fast rules. The teacher should be more 
concerned with seeing that all children acquire the basic 
essentials of knowledge than with discovering what 
individual children know. The different subjects should be 
taught in such a way that they can be related to one another 
as fully as possible. The teacher should give the children 
individual attention and allow the most able pupils to 
Progress as rapidly as their aptitudes permit. School work 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory unless it develops in the 


child the habits of observation, careful work and good 
expression and so provides that sound basis of knowledge 
which is necessary if teaching is to be successful and 
productive. 

Teaching should be adapted to the needs and conditions 
of the locality in which the school is situated. 

The curricula for rural schools (1949) draw attention to 
the moral, civic, social, and educational aims of teaching. 
Among the educational aims, the following may be men- 
tioned: to make teaching active and vital in accordance 
with the principle that the child should educate himself; 
to substitute for the dogmatic system of instruction one 
which faces the child with problems requiring solution and 
so induces him to learn things for himself; to produce a 
proper balance between individual development and 
socialization, replacing the spirit of competition and rivalry 
by that of co-operation in endeavour. 

With regard to time-tables, the system of four hours’ 
continuous teaching, with short recreation periods, is 
followed even in the rural areas, being adapted to the 
seasons in order to encourage school attendance. In the 
rural schools, some flexibility in the time-table is allowed 
80 as not to interfere with the work of country children and 
their parents. 

During 1956 and 1957, intensive work was done with a 
view to the reform of school curricula; during the present 
year, new curricula will be introduced into all schools 
throughout the country. 


Examination system. There are no primary school exami- 
nations; the child is promoted from grade to grade or from 
class to class at the end of each year of schooling, if he 
passes the tests which the district inspectors carry out in 
each school. 

Public school pupils who have satisfactorily completed 
their sixth year of; primary studies are admitted to secondary 
schools without having to sit for an entrance examination. 


Teaching staff. The training of teachers in Uruguay is 
facilitated in various ways. Students who complete their 
fourth year of secondary studies, may, after passing an 
entrance examination, immediately enter the fifth-year 
class of a teacher training school. Students can do their 
training either on their own or at teacher training schools. 
The latter provide a seven-year course of study. — 

Students who, for one reason or another (financial situ- 
ation, distance from teacher training centres, etc.), are 
unable to attend teacher training schools, are allowed to 
follow the course of study on their own, either with or 
without the help of teachers of their own. choice, but their 
work must be supervised in accordance with the regulations 
and they are required to sit for examinations held periodi- 
cally in the capital or in the provinces. At the teacher 
training schools, examinations are organized at the end of 
the course and students’ work is checked twice a year. 

There are first-grade and second-grade teachers. 

After completing the seven-year training course, gradu- 
ates are qualified for posts as first-grade teachers (first four 
primary school classes) or as heads of rural schools. Those 
wishing to advance in their ровами o sa c 
training with a view to becoming second-grade teachers; 
this qualifies them. (provided that they fall the prescribed 
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passing of a competitive examination, 


conditions: seniority, 1 
-year teaching postsand for inspector- 


etc.) for fifth- and sixt 
ships, 3 

With the exception of administrative posts, which are 
usually filled directly or by promotion, and teaching posts 
in the teacher training schools, all other posts are filled by 
one of four procedures, which seem to have been finally 
established in 1946: by transfer, on qualifications, on 
competitive examination and qualifications, or by compe- 
titive examination alone. 

In order to qualify for a pension, teachers must have a 
coefficient of 75 (age plus years of. service). 


Welfare services 


The Consejo del Niño (Children’s Council) is a specialized 
body consisting of a salaried chairman and six honorary 
members representing the various educational institutions. 
It has various technical services and, amongother functions, 
provides assistance for sick children, abnormal children, etc. 

The school milk service, school meals service, holiday 
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Sources, Uruguay. Consejo Nacional de Ensefianza Primaria 
y Normal, Memoria sobre el estado de la enseñanza primaria 
y normal, 1938-1940 and Memoria de enseñanza primaria, 
1948-50; Consejo Nacional de Enseñanza Secundaria, 
Memoria de enseñanza secundaria correspondiente al período 
1948-1955; Dirección General de Estadística, Anuario 
estadístico, 1944; Ministerio de Instrucción Pública. Inter- 
national Bureau of Education, International Yearbook of 
Education, 1956. Oficina de Educación Iberoamericana, 
Noticias, No. 39/40, mayo/junio, 1955; Carlos M. Rama, 
Educación y sociedad democrática, Montevideo, 1955. 


Statistical summary, 1951-55. Data are not complete for all 
levels of education, In 1955, the primary, general secondary, 
and vocational schools enrolled a tot. of almost 298,000 


more than 11,000 students. 
The proportion of girls enrolled in primary schools 
(including pre-primary and special education) for 1951 was 
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camps, and school holiday homes are run and financed by 
the Consejo Nacional de Enseñanza. 

In 1953, the school milk service distributed a total of. 
approximately 1,900 gallons of milk a day in Montevideo, 
In addition to the allowance of just under half a pint of 
milk, each child receives one or two two-ounce rolls 
representing an average daily distribution of about 8,000 
pounds of bread. Many of the pupils taking advantage of 
this service also take school meals, school canteens hej 
established in the districts among whose population the 
doctors of the Social Welfare Department of the Consejo 
Nacional de Enseñanza have noticed the greatest signs of 
need. In 1953, the school canteens in the capital provided 
meals for more than 4,000 pupils. In the interior of the 
republic there were 1,340 school canteens, at which more 
than 71,000 pupils took meals, 

Tn addition to the school milk service and the issue of 
rolls, the State provides clothing, footwear, etc. which 
makes it possible, through the schools, to afford considerable 
assistance to many poor families, whose children, without 
these social welfare services, would also be deprived of the 
benefits of primary education. 
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STATISTICS 


49 per cent; in general secondary schools for 1955 it was 
53 per cent and in vocational schools, 40 per cent. (See 
Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data for 
public primary schools only, from 1930 to 1953. It may be 
noted that enrolment was slightly lower between 1942 and 
1947, From 1948 to 1953 there was a steady increase. The 
primary enrolment ratio, computed by relating average 
enrolment to the estimated child population 5-14 years old, 
showed an increase from 35 to 45 over the whole period. 
Between 1934 and 1944 the proportion of female teachers 
was 90 per cent—data for later years is not known. The 
average pupil-teacher ratio rose from 39 in 1930 to 43 in 
ae then declined to 31 and 32 in 1949 and 1950 respec- 
tively. 


Expenditure on education. Complete data for expenditure 
on education are not known, but in 1953, an amount of 
74.2 million pesos was distributed as follows: primary 
education, 60 per cent; secondary education, 22 per cent; 
vocational education, 4 per cent; and university education, 
14 per cent. (In 1953, 1 peso = 0.53 U.S, dollar approx.). 


URUGUAY 


1, SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-55 


Students enrolled 


Level of education and type of institution School Number of 
TUS авн Total Female 
Primary 
iblic schools ç (oes oO e askhapi 1955 1797 q 
Private schools E: Ч па Q. o 1955 ES HA ads si 
Total. |^ vd SUME HMM 1955 d 104 ie 234 173 EN 
ye un^ Wr dar o 1954 zT 6 981 > 230 689 T 
yá м . 1953 1827 8 337 5 212 121 ... 
ic š 1952 sit sc ES all у. 
— : . 1951 1937 9158 1223 256 911 126 188 
Secondary 
General 
Public lycées 1955 62 
Private lycées © > al ОЕШ CMM SAA 1955 59 ало 26,077 
Total. с. 06s, susu q Oak UG 1955 121 ... ... 49104 26077 
w * ж y o e . 1954 116 2341 £. 46399 24315 
` BM 1953 106 22 589 m 42 465 22 021 
S Coe laya ict nd 1952 105 xu 38 027 20 880 
= . 1951 101 a 36 741 19041 
Vocational 
Industrial schools ` yea . > WS . тэз « a ` 14 T 5 864 
M FE 1953 w: i Zo| meo зи 
” o» ` . . . 1954 .. Pn m ... ... 
” . . 1953 B * x 
” . ST TRAE * 1952 7 . A 
” . . . 1951 5 eile wae 
Teacher training 
Normal schools 
Total . 1955 ... s... ... .. ED 
” ` 1954 ... q .. а * 
" 1953 24 stain - 
el 1952 s ws te 
" 1951 x 52 
Higher 
Teacher training 
National institute of teacher training «d 
Total . veo 3 7 И 7а 3 1955 1 ... 301 
i 1954 1 24 ç E 
in, . 1953 I ; : 
М 1952 .. en а 
Ж 1951 1 à : 119 
General 
University БЕЧ s 
Total . quic D 1 a dn тк Des 
jest 1954 1 11369 
E а үүт 1933 1 " E 
" 1 > “ie ua 
" : JT 1 ji 11603 d 


1. Including data relating to pre-primary and special education. 


2, Including assistants (ayudantes). 
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2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic Primary Scnoors: 


ote Estimated 3 
A DIU IU 70877700 S UNES aac, «| eon Re 


'eachers 
hool z 1 
an PME Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (5-14 years old) | enrolment 
( ) 
1930 1382 4 032 р 157 374 39 
1931 1387 4053 E 158 180 39 
1932 1386 4 058 if 158 749 39 160 455 35 
1933 1385 4081 = 160 424 39 
1934 1384 4072 90 163 382 40 
1935 1422 4112 90 170 300 4l 
1936 1418 4102 90 172 822 42 
1937 1452 4321 90 118 545 4l 179 460 39 
1938 1464 4 360 90 183 415 42 
1939 1493 4412 90 187 819 43 
1940 1579 4953 90 192 057 39 
1941 1591 4967 90 193 654 39 | 
1942 1502 4 967 90 191 100 38 192 456 2 
1943 1596 4982 90 191191 38 
1944 1598 5595 90 192 150 34 
1945 1599 5 610 191 958 34 
1946 1625 5715 191239 33 
1947 1639 5736 192 804 34 195 449 7 
1948 1644 5 745 194 074 34 
1949 1669 6 586 206 683 31 
1950 1102 6744 216 072 
A dd 2 ura 218 481 45 
1953 *220 700 


1, In 1951, data for private schools were: schools, 195; teachers, 1,231 (F. 911); pupils, 38,250 (F. 22,179). 


VENEZUELA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 5,774,000. 

Total area: 352,143 Square miles; 912,050 square kilometres, 

Population density: 16 per square mile; 6 per square kilometre. 

Percentage of total population in age-group 5-14 years (1950 
census): 25.1, 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1950 census): 
47.8 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


A survey of the legal enactments affecting primary edu- 
cation is as follows: 
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National income (1954 estimate): 11,042 million bolivares. 
Official exchange rate: 1 bolivar — 0.30 U.S. dollar. 
School year: from mid-September to July. 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in December 1956. 


Primary schools 


17 January 1893. Regulations concerning federal ев 
24 January 1893. Decree concerning the establishment 0 
elementary private schools. 
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20 September 1893. Regulations governing teaching in 
federal schools. 

22 November 1894. Decree embodying regulations for public 
education. 

93 December 1910. Regulations for the distribution of 
teaching materials in federal schools of the Federal 
District. 

10 February 1914. Decree laying down the distribution of 
federal primary schools throughout the territory of the 
Republic, and covering classification, establishment, 
change of category and closing of schools. 

92 February 1915. Decree regulating public primary edu- 
cation. It amended the decree issued on 10 February 1914 
the decree embodying regulations for federal teaching 
staff. 

16 February 1917. Regulations governing public primary 
schools. 

19 August 1924. Regulations governing primary schools and 
compulsory school attendance. 

13 November 1940. Regulations governing primary schools 
and compulsory schoolattendance, amending those issued 
on 19 August 1924. 

30 December 1943. Regulations governing primary schools 
and compulsory school attendance, superseding those 
issued on 13 November 1940. 

20 October 1956. General regulations for the application of 
the Education Act, set out under the following headings: 
school supervision; schools and requirements for their 
operation; the organization of education (teachers, pupils 
and their guardians, instruction and training); penalties. 

20 October 1956. Regulations governing primary education. 


Compulsory primary education 


17 September 1893. Resolution governing the instruction to 
be covered by compulsory education in federal schools. 

7 March 1914. Regulations governing compulsory primary 
education. 

18 March 1915. Decree embodying regulations to govern 
compulsory primary education, superseding those issued 
on 7 March 1914. 


Rural schools 


23 November 1949. Decree No. 336 establishing the Barlo- 
vento Experimental Rural Education Area, for experi- 
ments with educational institutions and techniques 
designed to bring about all-round improvement m the 
material and intellectual standards of the rural population 
in the region formed by the districts of Acevedo, Brion, 
Plaza, Paez and Zamora in the State of Miranda, which 
were placed outside the jurisdiction of School Area XII. 


Teaching staff 


17 December 1893. Regulations concerning teachers to serve 
in public schools. j ; 

8J anuary 1914. Regulations governing competitive exami- 
nations for the recruitment of teachers for graded schools. 

28 February 1914. Regulations governing federal teaching 
staff. These were superseded by the Decree of 22 February 
1915 regulating public primary education. 


18 March 1914. Regulations for the award of the provisional 
proficiency certificate, in accordance with the regulations 
of 28 February 1914, governing federal teaching staff. 

11 December 1916. Regulations governing the exercise of 
the teaching profession. 

20 August 1923. Decree embodying regulations on the 
registration of teachers and the award of certificates. 
13 July 1945. Regulations for the application of Article 5 
of the law concerning the grading of federal teachers (Ley 

de Escalafón). 

15 January 1946. Regulations governing special courses for 
uncertificated teachers. 

25 March 1953. Criteria for the granting of permits to 
teachers over 65 years of age. 

21 December 1953. Circular setting forth the qualifications 
required for the post of head of a group of single-teacher 
tural schools. 

20 November 1954. Regulations for the appointment of 
primary school teachers. 


School co-operatives 


23 December 1943. Regulations governing school co- 
operatives. ' 


Textbooks 


13 May 1914. Resolution regulating the service for the 
deposit of textbooks and teaching materials acquired by 
the Department for Federal Schools. 

10 March 1950. Criteria for the study and evaluation of 


textbooks and reading materials. 


School health 


27 January 1914. Regulations laying down the duties of 
school medical officer in the Federal District. 

21 October 1939. Regulations governing school health and 
medical care. 


Remuneration of teachers 


15 September 1919. Regulations for the application of the 
Executive Decree of 13 September 1919 concerning the 
remuneration of persons who, in a private capacity, teach 
children under 14 years of age in villages of the Republic 
where there are no federal public schools. 


Nursery schools 


18 December 1920. Introduction of pre-primary education 


in Venezuela. А y 
31 December 1920. Suitable accommodation provided for 


the model nursery school to be set up at Caracas. 
2 July 1921. Establishment of regulations to govern nursery 


schools. y j j 
20 October 1956. Regulations governing pre-primary edu- 


cation. 
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POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


Constitutional basis 


The following articles of the Constitution of 5 July 1947 
relate to education: 

“All the inhabitants of the Republic are guaranteed the 
right to education.’ (Article 53.) 

‘National education shall be organized as a co-ordinated 
whole throughout its stages, its aim being to achieve the 
harmonious development of the personality, to train men 
and women for life in society and for the practice of demo- 
сгасу, to foster the national culture and to develop the 
spirit of human fellowship.’ (Article 54.) 

‘Academic freedom shall be guaranteed. Any individual 
or corporate body may freely pursue scientific and artistic 
activities, and establish chairs and institutions for the teach- 
ing of the arts and sciences under the sovereign control and 
supervision of the State, within such limitations and along 
such lines as may be fixed by the law. The State may assume 
exclusive responsibility for the training of its own primary 
and secondary teachers,’ (Article 55.) 

“Private initiative in educational matters may be given 
State encouragement, provided that it conforms with the 
principles embodied in this Constitution and in the national 
laws." (Article 56.) 

"The work of education shall be in the hands of persons 
possessing the required qualifications, duly attested in 
accordance with the law. The State shall guarantee regular 
teachers working conditions and a standard of living con- 
sonant with their high mission.’ (Article 57.) 

“Primary education shall be compulsory. The instruction 
provided in official establishments shall be free of charge 
at all stages. In accordance with the law, the State shall 
provide necessitous pupils with the means to comply with 
the requirements regarding compulsory school attendance 
and to pursue their studies unhampered by limitations other 
than those deriving from their individual preferences and 
abilities.’ (Article 58.) 


Aims 


The aim of primary education is to give children the 
foundations of a liberal education, to develop personal and 
social habits that will help them to take their place in the 
community and to adapt themselves to working life, and 
to enable them, according to their aptitudes, to continue 
their studies at a later stage. 


Compulsory education 


Primary schooling is compulsory and covers a period of six 
years. It is free of charge in all public schools. Teachers 
must submit monthly statistical reports on school attend- 
ance. Parents failing to enrol their children at a school are 
liable to a fine or imprisonment, 


The Ministry of Education co-operates with the Ministry 
of Labour in 


number of their employees or the size of the firm or under- 
taking. Employers failing to discharge this obligation must 
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pay the exchequer an annual sum equivalent to the amount 
spent by the State to make good this failure, 

The Ministry of Education is entirely responsible for the 
control and supervision of such educational establishments, 
The parents and guardians of children of school age are 
obliged to enrol them at an educational establishment 
within the first fortnight of the academic year and to see 
that they attend school regularly and punctually, Only 
parents and guardians providing evidence that their children 
or wards already hold the primary school-leaving certificate 
are exempt from this obligation. 

Young people between 14 and 18 years of age who have 
not completed the period of compulsory schooling must 
receive primary education in centres maintained or 
approved by the State for this purpose. 

Primary education for persons over 18 years of age is 
governed by special regulations. 

The only valid reasons for non-attendance are: (a) the 
illness of the pupil or infectious disease in the family; 
(b) serious illness or death of parents; (c) accidental diffi- 
culties of communication or other serious reason. 

There is a higher rate of non-attendance in rural than in 
urban areas. This is often due to the parents' precarious 
economic situation, the low educational standards of families 
and the long distances children have to travel to school in 
sparsely populated areas. However, the shortage of teachers 
and school buildings is the main obstacle to compulsory 
school attendance. 

Teacher training has been encouraged by the establish- 
ment of new teacher training schools and the granting of 
scholarships, the ultimate object being to make compulsory 
schooling universal. 

The material status of teachers has also been improved 
and the building of schools speeded up. 


Administrative pattern 


The pattern of educational administration is shown in the 
diagram on page 1327. 


Finance 


State schools are established and maintained by the Federal 
Government, States and municipalities, and private schools 
by private individuals and institutions, 

The central authorities, States and municipalities all 
build schools with their own funds and in some cases make 
them available to the Ministry of Education. This is not, 
however, a legal obligation for States, which are prompted 
merely by considerations of economy and co-operation. 
The public authorities may also make grants-in-aid to 
private establishments. 

The sponsors of educational establishments, whether 
public or private bodies, provide the equipment and teach- 
ing materials required. Textbooks and other supplies for the 
pupils’ own use are normally paid for by parents or 
guardians but poor children may receive help from the 
school authorities or from certain school or other institutions. 

The Federal Government, the regional authorities and 
the municipalities repare their own annual education 
budgets, allocating unds as they think best for the satis- 
factory operation of the educational system. 


VENEZUELA 


‘Supervision and control 


According to a ministerial circular of 14 August 1956, school 

inspection is being reorganized and Venezuela is to be 

divided into 70 education districts, each under an inspector 
of schools, whose functions are defined in the regulations 
for the application of the Education Act. 

The Directorate of Primary Education and Teacher 
Training will include seven national inspectors, who will 
not be administratively senior to the district inspectors of 
schools, but will assist the Director of Primary Education 
and Teacher Training in handling matters relating to the 
various education districts. The Directorate of Primary 
Education and Teacher Training makes constant efforts to 
ensure that the work of the inspectors of schools is efficient. 

Under Presidential Decree No. 438 of 20 October 1956, 
embodying general regulations for the application of the 
Education Act, the supervision of educational establish- 
ments will be the responsibility of the Ministry of Education. 
The functions of Inspectors of Schools will include the 
following: 

1. To make periodic visits to educational establishments to 
see that conditions are healthy, to inspect the work done 
by teachers and pupils, and to ensure observance of the 
Education Act, its regulations, and any other provisions 
laid down by the competent authorities. 

2. To see that schools are provided with the furniture and 
teaching materials they require for efficient work. 

3. To suggest candidates to the Ministry of Education for 
appointment to teaching posts. 

4. To make proposals to the Ministry of Education for the 
reclassification of State schools, and the transfer of their 
heads and staff in the interests of education. 

5. To co-operate with the Ministry of Education in measures 
designed to improve the general culture and professional 
standards of serving primary and secondary teachers. 

6. To promote mutual understanding between teachers, 
pupils, parents and guardians. 

7. To encourage the community to give moral and material 
support to educational establishments. 

In the first fortnight of September each year, the inspectors 

of schools will submit to the Ministry of Education a 

detailed report on their work over the previous academic 

year, showing the number and the names of schools visited, 
the various observations resulting from their visits, and 
the action taken thereon; they will also put forward 

Suggestions regarding work that might be carried out in 

their respective districts for the improvement of educational 

conditions. 


ORGANIZATION 


The diagram on page 1329 shows the place of primary 
education in the general educational system in Venezuela. 


Pre-primary schools 


The regulations for pre-primary education are laid down 
; - ry education 

in the first part of Presidential Decree No. 440 of 20 October 
1956. Education at this level is intended for children between 
4 and 7 years of age and is designed to guide them in their 


early experiences, gradually to develop their intelligence 
and sensibility, and to inculcate good habits in thought and 
conduct. 

This form of education is given in kindergartens (jardines 


` de infancia) where purely intuitive learning alternates with 


games, elementary exercises and outdoor activities. The 
children at this stage receive a training that will fit them 
to begin primary education. In the light of the experience 
gained in Venezuela with this type of establishment, a series 
of activities has been selected to constitute the basis of the 
present curricula, and there are already a number of special- 
ist teachers who have trained either in the country or 
abroad. The training course for kindergarten teachers lasts 
four years, The Federal Government has gradually been 
establishing a network of kindergartens throughout the 


country. 
Primary schools 


The regulations governing primary schools are contained 
in the second part of Presidential Decree No. 440 of 
20 October 1956. 

The principle of free choice in education is reflected in 
the existence of private schools side by side with State 
schools. 

Children are admitted to primary school at the age of 7, 
and the course extends over six years or grades (grados). 

There are single-teacher primary schools (escuelas uni- 
tarias) and graded schools with several teachers (escuelas 
graduadas). 

Primary education may also be provided in pre-vocational 
schools, which may be either independent establishments or 
attached to a technical school. They are designed to discover 
and stimulate the pupils’ vocational interests by giving 
them first-hand experience of certain types of manual work. 

Primary education may also be provided in the demon- 
stration schools attached to teacher training colleges, where 
students do their teaching practice. 

The school year begins on 16 September and ends with 
the July examinations. Schools are closed only on Sundays; 
from 20 December to 6 January inclusive, and from Good 
Friday to Easter Sunday; on Shrove Monday and Tuesday; 
throughout August and the first fortnight of September; 
and on national holidays. 


Curriculum and methods. The instruction provided follows 
the syllabuses and curricula approved by the Ministry of 
Education and other competent official bodies. 

The subjects in the curriculum are common to all grades 
in the primary school, but special directions regarding 
methods and content of teaching may be given in the 
syllabuses for each grade. 

The primary curriculum, the content and arrangement 
of which are to be adapted to meet the needs of urban or 
rural communities, covers language teaching (reading, 
writing, composition and elementary grammar); arithmetic 
and elementary mathematics; social studies (the geography 
and history of Venezuela, ethics and civics, world geography 
and history, with special reference to America); natural 
sciences and the rudiments of agriculture; hygiene and 
physical training; manual and aesthetic training (hand- 
work, drawing, music and singing). 
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In rural schools the curriculum also includes practical 
work in agriculture and animal husbandry, rural crafts and 
some idea of the minor industries derivi 
and animal husbandry. In girls’ schools, both urban and 
rural, elementary courses in home economics are arranged. to 

Parents or guardians wishing their children or wards to 
receive religious instruction may either notify the head of 
the school when enrolling the child or make a written 


request at a later date. 


orkers may receive primary education in adult edu- 
cation centres which also provide instruction in subjects 
specially related to their work or vocational interests. 


Examination system. Two examinations are held during the 
school year, with at least four months between them. Pupils 
in Grades 1 to 5 are promoted to the next class on the basis 
of the end-of-year examinations, usually held in July. The 
school-leaving certifi- 
Primaria), awarded 
by the Ministry of Education, are also held in July. 
In accordance with the examination regulations (1 June 


examinations for the official pri: 
cate (Certificado Oficial de 


ducación. 


from agriculture 


1956), the normal annual examinations consist of a written 
and an oral test and practical work. The written test is in 
language and elementary mathematics. For the written 
age test in Grade 1, the teacher dictates a few Sentences 
class. For the other grades, the teacher dictates a few 
paragraphs from the reader or some other text studied b 
the class. The oral test covers all the subjects included in 
the syllabus and is taken by the class as a whole. The 


practical test is taken in the natural sciences, art education, 


physical training or elementary agriculture. The length of 
the written test is 30 minutes in Grades 1 and 2, 45 minutes 
in Grades 3 and 4, and 1 hour in Grade 5. The oral test 
lasts 90 minutes and the duration of the practical test is 
at the discretion of the examiner, in each particular case, 
Although these tests cover several subjects, only one mark 
is awarded on the basis of the overall results, 

In accordance with Article 19 of the regulations governi 
primary education (1956), each pupil must have a pb 
record book, showing his full name, his grade in the school, 
his place in the class, and the name and address of the 
school, and bearing the official school stamp. In it are 


vic cog ue OREMUS 22 ans иы 


1. Ministro: Minister of Education. 

2. Consultoría Jurídica: Office of the 
Legal Adviser. 

3. Institutos autónomos: autonomous 
institutions, notably the universities. 

4. Dirección de gabinete: Office of the 
Minister. 

5. Actividades e informaciones generales: 
general affairs and information, 

6. Archivo general: general archives. 

7. Dirección Técnica: Technical Direc- 
torate; concerned with pedagogical 
and other technical aspects of edu- 
cational organization, 

8. Estadística: educational statistics, 

9. Arquitectura: school construction. 

10. Becas: bursaries. 

ll. Consejo Técnico de Educación: an 
expert advisory council consisting of 
the technical director of the Ministry 
and eight other members representing 
the various branches of education; 
carries out technical studies, suggests 
reforms in regulations and curricula, 
arranges examinations, advises on 
Standards and certification, ete, 

12. Sala Técnica: Technical Division; 
curricula, textbooks, teaching ma- 
terial, educational experimentation, 
supervision, school buildings, edu- 
cational documentation and infor- 
mation (national education clearing 
house). 

13. Secretaría: secretariat, 

14. Sala de Exámenes у Control de Estu- 
dios: Examinations Division; depart- 
ments for pre-primary, primary, 
general secondary and vocational edu- 
cation and teacher training. 

15. Dirección de Educación Primaria y 
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Normal: Directorate of Primary Edu- 
cation and Teacher Training. 

16. Escalafón y control administrativo: pro- 
motions and administrative super- 
vision. 

17. Control docente: pedagogical super- 
vision. 

18. Oficina de Educación de Adultos: Adult. 
Education Bureau; administers an 
experimental centre for fundamental 
education, adult education centres 
and literacy centres and has its own 


publishing office. 

19. Supervisores nacionales: national in- 
spectors, 

20. Supervisores de distrito: district in- 
spectors. 

21. Escuelas primarias: primary schools. 


22. Unidades de mejoramiento rural: 
centres providing general education 
for adults in rural areas. 

23. Escuelas normales: teacher training 
schools. 

24. Mejoramiento profesional del magis- 
terio: in-service training for primary 
teachers, 

25. Centros de profesionalización: in- 
service training centres for uncertifi- 
cated teachers. 

26. Dirección de Administración: Direc- 
torate of Administration. 

27. Ordenación de pagos: allocation of 
expenditure. 

28. Personal y control general: personnel, 
registry, administrative statistics, 
accounts, budget, etc. 

29. Materiales y bienes: supplies and 
property, care of buildings, etc. 

30. Dirección de Educación Secundaria, 
Superior y Especial: Directorate of 


31. 
32. 


45. 


4T. 


Secondary, Higher and Vocational 
Education. 

Sección de Educación Secundaria: 
Secondary Education Section. 
Supervisión de educación secundaria: 
secondary school inspectors, grouped 
in five zones, 


- Liceos: general secondary schools. 
- Sección de Educación Especial y Su- 


perior: Vocational and Higher Edu- 
cation Section. 


- Supervisión de educación especial: 


vocational school inspectors. 


‚ Escuelas técnicas industriales: vocation- 


al schools for industrial technicians. 


‚ Escuelas artesanales: trade schools. 
. Institutos de comercio: secondary com- 


mercial schools, 


. Instituto Pedagógico: Institute of 


Education. 


. Dirección de Cultura y Bellas Artes: 


Directorate of Cultural Relations and 
Fine Arts. 


. Educación musical y artística: music 


schools and art schools. 


‚ Ediciones y publicaciones: publication 


of literary classics, cultural magazines, 
etc. 


. Extensión cultural: museums, art gal- 


leries, the National Library, the 
Folklore Institute, etc. ç 
Dirección de Educación Física: Direc- 
torate of Physical Education. —. al 
Profesores de educación física: physic: 
education teachers. 


‚ Escuela de Educación Física y Recrea- 


ción: Physical Education and Re- 
creation School. 

Transporte escolar: school transpor- 
tation. 
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entered weekly remarks relating to the pupil’s industry, 
behaviour and absences (both morning and afternoon), his 
cleanliness and tidiness and any other relevant comments. 


Teaching staff. The only persons entitled to teach in State 
schools are established primary and secondary teachers and 
other persons authorized to do so by the Ministry of 
Education, 

Only qualified teachers of Venezuelan nationality, having 
completed at least three years’ service, can be appointed to 
the headships of State primary schools. Staff may, in all 
cases, be selected by the Minister of Education through 
competitive examinations. 

Teachers in the State service have security of tenure. 
Special laws and the regulations of the Provisional Statute 
on Education deal with all matters connected with this 
right and with appointments, grading, transfers, salaries, 
retirement and pensions of State teachers. 

No person under 18 years of age may hold a teaching 
post in any recognized State or private school, and the 
approval of the Technical Council on Education is required 
to enable persons over 65 years of age to continue in service. 

Primary and secondary teachers are entitled to retire 
after 25 years’ service in the State schools, or earlier if, 
after five years’ service, for reasons beyond their control, 
they become totally and permanently incapacitated for 
teaching. Teachers who have completed 25 years’ service 
have the option of remaining in service, in which case the 
authorization of the Technical Council is required, or of 
retiring on pension. Retirement benefits are granted, by 
priority, to primary and secondary teachers who, besides 
fulfilling the above requirements, are over 50 years of age. 

The Ministry of Education may automatically grant a 
pension to teachers over 50 years of age who have completed 
25 years’ service. The amount of the pension is based on the 
number of years of service, the qualifications of the pen- 
sioner, the positions he has occupied during the preceding 
five years, and other factors specified in the relevant laws 
and regulations. 


in Category A or B, depending on whether or not they hold 
the urban or rural primary teacher’s diploma. For purposes 
of remuneration these categories are sub-divided according 
to the number of years of service, as follows: Class I— 
teachers who have served for less than 5 years; Class IJ— 
teachers who have completed between 5 and 10 years’ 
service; Class III—teachers who have completed between 
10 and 15 years’ service; Class IV— teachers who have 
completed between 15 and 20 years service; Class V— 
teachers who have served for more than 20 years, 

Category B teachers who obtain the urban or rural 
primary teacher’s diploma are immediately promoted to 
Category A in the same class as before. 

On 27 June 1952, the Government decreed that the 
above-mentioned teachers should receive promotion every 
three years, thus establishing the principle of triennial 
instead of quinquennial increments. 

Married teachers receive both a marriage allowance and 
an allowance for each child. They also receive a housing 
allowance varying according to the district in which they 
are employed. 

The salaries for teaching and administrative posts in 
federal schools vary according to the category of the 
establishment. 

Many States and municipalities have based their own 

ades and scales on the Ley de Escalafón del Magisterio 
Federal and the federal salary scales. 


Welfare services 


The School Health Division of the Ministry of Health and 
Social Welfare is the special body responsible for medical 
services in schools. Its main function is to look after the 
health of all Venezuelan school children through the Depart- 
ment of General and Preventive Medicine and specialized 
ophthalmology, ear, nose and throat, audiometry and 
mental health services. This assistance is provided at school 
health centres, many of which are accommodated in schools 
and served by specialists. Pupils are examined periodically 


There is a law (Ley de Escalafón del Magisterio Federal) 
dealing with the grades of teachers employed in federal 
kindergartens and primary schools. Teachers are classified 


ciencias: see liceo below. 

curso prevocacional: upper primary classes 
with practical bias leading to vocational 
education. 

escuela agrícola: vocational training school 
of agriculture. 

escuela artesenal: vocational training 
school for artisans. 

escuela de administración: vocationaltrain- 
ing school for office workers. 

escuela de artes y oficios para mujeres: 
vocational training school of home 
economics and women's occupations. 

escuela de servicio social: vocational train- 
ing school for social welfare workers. 

escuela militar: vocational training school 
for one or other of the armed services. 
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escuela normal: teacher training school. 

escuela primaria: primary school. 

escuelas de másica y bellas artes: vocational 
training schools of music and fine arts. 

escuela técnico industrial: vocational train- 
ing school for mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, metal workers, cabinet 
makers, etc. 

humanidades: see liceo below. 

instituto de comercio: vocational secondary 
school of commerce. 

instituto pedagógico: teacher training col- 
lege for teachers in secondary and 
teacher training schools. 

jardín de infancia: kindergarten. 

liceo: general secondary school with lower 
cycle of core subjects and upper cycle 


and given the preventive and curative treatment necessary 
to ensure good results from their schooling. : 
A seaside holiday home at Catia la Mar and holiday homes 


emphasizing either literature and lan- 
guage (humanidades) or science (ciencias). 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


. Agronomy. 

. Architecture. 

Arts and education. 
. Dentistry. 
Economics. 
Engineering. 
Forestry. 

Law. 

Medicine. 
Pharmacy. 

. Science. 

. Veterinary medicine. 
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at Los Teques and Mérida in the mountains take children 


who are in need of rest and fresh air. 


Private action in this field is very limited, although some 


important work is being done. 


School meals services, under the control of the Depart- 
ment of Health and Social Welfare, the States and munici- 


palities, are provided throughout the Republic. 


A decree of 24 December 1945 set up the Patronato Nacional 
de Comedores Escolares, which was later converted into an 
independent institution by a decree of 11 May 1946; its 
purpose is to co-ordinate school meals services throughout 
the Republic. This organization comes under the Ministry 
of Education. 

The school clothing services provide help for children who 
are subject to compulsory schooling. States and munici- 
palities had for some time been establishing such services 
so far as their means permitted, but as neither activities 
nor resources had been properly co-ordinated it had not 
been possible to do any systematic and lasting work on 


of Health and Social Welfare and the Ministry 


a larger scale. In order to overcome this difficulty the 
Patronato Nacional de Roperos Escolares was established at 
Caracas in 1947, 

Under the terms of the regulations, certain out-of-school 
institutions are responsible for the promotion of extra. 
curricular educational activities; they may consist of 
teachers and pupils or of teachers and pupils’ parents or 
guardians. In addition to the parent-teacher associations, 
the Junior Red Cross and school Co-operatives, other out. 
of-school institutions may operate in association with 
schools, with the written authorization of the Ministry of 
Education. 

The Junior Red Cross is designed to bring home to chil- 
dren the idea and the advantages of mutual assistance and 
to inculcate habits that will help to prevent disease and to 
preserve health. The organization is run by teachers, and all 
the pupils at the schools concerned take part in its activities, 

The school co-operatives consist exclusively of the pupils 
at the school in question and are run by the teachers, 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Venezuela. Dirección General de Estadística, 
Anuario estadístico. Returns to Unesco questionnaires, 


education centres. This represents a school-going population 
equal to about 12 per cent of the total Pond Over 
93 per cent of the school-going population were children 
attending primary schools, some 6 per cent were receivi 
secondary education, and 1 per cent were students of higher 
education. The proportion of girl students according to the 
latest available data, was nearly 50 per cent in primary 
schools, 40 per cent in secondary and vocational schools, 
77 per cent in teacher training institutions, and 21 per cent 
at the universities, Primary school teachers, numbering 
some 17,000, included 80 per cent women; there were some 
3,000 teachers in secondary and vocational schools, of whom 
only 32 per cent were women. 

Compared with 1950, the latest enrolment in pri 
schools was about 20 per cent higher, in general secondary 
schools 25 per cent higher, in vocational and normal schools 
40 to 50 per cent higher. However, there seems to have 
been little or no increase in enrolment in the higher edu- 
cation institutions between 1950 and 1953. (See Table 1.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 2 gives available data on 
primary education since 1940, Total enrolment more than 
doubled between 1940 and 1951, and increased another 
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16 per cent between 1951 and 1954. The average enrolment 
for the last five years gives a ratio of 43 pupils enrolled for 
every 100 children estimated to be in the age group 5-14 
years old. This compares with an enrolment ratio of 28 for 
the 1940-44 period and 34 for the 1945-49 period. Thus the 
primary enrolment ratio has increased at an average rate of 
4 per cent per year since the 1940-44 period. With a primary 
School course of six years, the enrolment ratio may be 
expected to reach about 60 when all the school-age children 
are enrolled. 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 shows that there is 
considerable retardation in primary schools, judging by the 
age distribution data for 1953. While compulsory education 
begins at the age of 7, the median age of pupils enrolled 
in the first grade was about 8.5 years. Even considering 
8 years as the normal age for the first grade, 9 years for the 
second grade, etc., there seem to be at least 20 per cent, 
and as much as 33 per cent, of the pupils in each grade 
Who were two years or more above normal age. 


Expenditure on education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954/55 (fiscal year begins July) amounted 
to 257 million bolivares, being an average of 46 bolivares 
per inhabitant. This amount also represents 2.3 per cent 
of the estimated national income for 1954. Of the total 
expenditure, 77 per cent came from the Federal Govern- 
ment, 17 per cent from the States and about 6 per cent 
from the municipalities. Of the amount spent by the 
Federal Government, excluding 42 million bolivares for 
capital expenditure, the proportions for different objects 
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of expenditure were 38 per cent for pre-primary and primary adult education, and 21 t for oth: 

education, 15 per cent for secondaryand vocationaleducation, including altar) and Sien ti асаан аан рен 
3 per cent for teacher training, 18 рег cent for higher edu- cation. (See Table 4.) 

cation, 3 per cent for central administration, 1.5 per cent for 


1. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of RIDE HE adero 
E ip Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Kindergarten classes attached to federal primary schools... 1953/54 
Kindergarten classes attached to state schools . . . . . 1953/4 We 1 HH 
Kindergarten classes attached to municipal schools. . . . 1953/54 1329 648 
Kindergarten classes attached to private schools . . , , 1953/54 т 037 3 521 
Total . MES ЕЎ LI 1954/55 *13 000 AR 
5 1953/54 К 12 594 6151 
^ ‚че ess UC RBS 1952/53 Wi 12514 5 939 
At me Su мге 1951/52 10578 4958 
E ‚жоо өз Xm 1950/51 10 523 5 288 
Primary 
Federal primary schools . . E . О . Dis АДЫ! «iir: 1953/54 1695 17 022 15 670 265 505 130 916 
State primary schools. . 5 . ‚арй! «е iiaa 1953/54 3532 14519 13 918 165 245 81 430 
Municipal primary schools  . 3 . "dmn а ЗИ оч: 1953/54 1 154 11 752 11517 65372 33 920 
Private primary schools . B ; x 1953/54 633 13651 12445 87 666 43 448 
Total . "cs v MISERE : 1954/55 ... ... ... *610 000 m» 
неса a 1953/54 7014 116 944 113 550 583 788 289 714 
"oco: 5 lw S IINE SM 1952/53 7241 116 369 113 078 557 772 276 364 
woe . . + v v . A it 1951/52 6404 115 146 112077 525 634 261 392 
” o B . . . les . . Ее 1950/51 6 983 114 020 111 210 505 214 253 171 
Secondary 
General 
Public secondary schools > 5 ^ DISPO 1954/55 52 895 313 13 727 4081 
Private secondary EST + б . VT T T DUE e RENI S 1954/55 148 1637 491 9 436 3 460 
Total. . „рК, AOS 1954/55 200 2532 804 23 163 7541 
WV e e Pebane A AN 1953/54 184 2231 638 23012 7497 
*% ° нф С ОНО ОНИН 1952/53 148. 1981 565 21 698 6 969 
a ССК 1951/52 148 1649 452 19 765 6 633 
ВЕ ЕТЕ e 1950/51 135 1494 355 18 546 6 043 
Vocational 
Commercial schools. . . . . . 0. 1954/55 25 229 91 5016 sud 
Schools of arts and став. . . lolo l | 1954/5 7 as z ee Pan 
Industrial technical and chemical schools . ` . . . < | 1954/55 i A 169 dd 
Agricultural school. . . e . . 2 2054/55 i RA ji 144 25 
School for telegraph and telephone operators . ^. |. s 1954/55 
Nursing, social welfare schools and training schools for demon- 1116 1110 
strators in rural domestic science centres... + + 1954/55 Mee 2143 9369 5550 
Wohl. p ja 5 REN OPNS EU 1954/55 38 2 8 74 5091 
e e awa НБ El +39 Н 3i он 
ae T AS AR EEI IE oue 1952/53 137 118 82; MES 
"oc a Ta A Q be 1951/52 237 3115 7709 
wo vro uS tf ier v ЛШ 1950/51 132 197 6207 3831 
Teacher training 
2494 1732 
Public teacher training schools... |...» + + | 1954/55 xj 505 E ( 2221 2.030 
Private teacher training schools... 1: ss TES "m 505 220 4721 3 762 
Eman TS o soo oe 35 441 189 314 2914 
DI LOW RR Doi | 1982/53 39 22 La 
Be л с - И NES а 1951/52 M RE NT 2 689 
» 0 | ula cies C a 1930/31 43 433 Mi 3343 
lj ; " icultural, nursing, social welfare schools, 
l. Teachers in kindergarten classes are included with those of primary 3. A шша ing eee ege EA UE. training school for 
schools, demonstrators in rural domestic science centres. 


2. Not including nursing and social welfare schools. 
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Level of education and type of institution 


Higher 
Teacher training 


Public pedagogical institute 
Totab; u os Ue 


General and technical 


Public universities . 
Private universities . 
otal еи; У 


Adult 


Alphabetization centres 


Centres of primary and vocati 
ПЕ а M 


4. Public universities only. 


onal ‘education 


aa Number of Teaching staff Students enrolled 

oon eas | шшаңош | — Tota] Female Total Female 
1954/55 1 == 35 E = | 
1953/54 1 71 13 334 153 | 
1952/53 1 73 16 342 169 
1951/52 1 10 10 322 163 | 
1950/51 1 68 11 448 219 
1953/54 3 1057 43 6 686 1376 
1953/54 2 44 4 462 126 
1954/55 5 ... ... ... .. 
1953/54 5 1101 47 7148 1502 
1952/53 3 671 18 4 758 823 
1951/52 2 294 7 1671 227 | 
1950/51 3 917 32 6453 1031 

| 

1954/55 808 808 22 424 5а 
1954/55 263 1471 45 505 . 
1954/55 1071 2 279 67 929 we 
1953/54 1225 2336 ... 70 920 .. 
1952/53 1283 2312 ales 64 621 - 
1951/52 1172 2117 .. 56 365 - 
1950/51 1397 2234 64704 - 


2. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic AND Private Primary Scnoors: 


Teachers Pupils Estimated Primar 
Year Schools | sarei, | child population | шд 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher | (thousands) | (it yeu ratio 
1939 Sa i$ i 
1940 5144 8012 266 000 33 
1941 5119 8 083 215 106 34 
1942 5 082 8 146 275 746 34 281 1015 28 
1943 4856 8564 ç 291647 34 
1944 4904 9070 Š 298 349 33 
1945 5420 9786 338 907 35 
1946 5805 11650 360 531 31 
1947 4951 11650 " 326 291 28 401 1163 M 
1948 5755 12 286 80 485 668 40 
1949 5977 13455 80 491 799 37 
1950 6983 14020 80 515 737 37 
1951 6 404 15 146 536 212 35 
1952 570 286 35 568 1327 43 
1953 596 382 35 
1954 *623 083 hi 


1. Includes kindergartens. 
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3. AGE, SEX AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1953 


VENEZUELA 


Pupils b; а 
Age Sex sole Total 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
5 and 6 M. 16 930 1506 — — — = 18 436 
F. 16 214 1527 — — — = 17741 
7 and 8 M. 57292 15405 4609 619 = = 77925 
F. 52321 15821 5179 772 — = 74 093 
9 and 10 M. 29 683 19425 17231 8446 2184 558 77527 
Е. 25 832 19 404 18 097 97177 2791 551 76 452 
11 and 12 M. 15696 13234 13375 13135 8714 4347 68501 
F. 13123 12377 13390 13891 10095 5089 67 965 
13 and 14 M 5564 4946 6 580 1216 1914 6 756 39 036 
F. 4378 4354 6351 1524 8 989 1633 39 229 
154- M. 896 935 1492 2113 3319 3894 12 649 
| Е, 1021 944 1324 2263 3 628 5 054 14 234 
Í M. 126 061 55 541 43 287 31589 22 131 15 555 294 074 
Wi. Teee F. 112 889 54427 44341 34227 25503 18 327 289714 
l MF. 950 109878 87628 65816 47634 33882 583 788 
[ M. 8.6 10.1 1 im in nj ` 
i „ы ee F. 8.5 10.0 10. Ë А . 
NT 1 МЕ. 8.6 10.1 10.9 12.0 13.0 13.9 . 
Normal age for grade . (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) . 
Percentage of pupils 2 years or 
more above normal age . es 33 29 . 26 . 


Object of expenditure 


Municipalities 


Total expenditure . 


A. Current expenditure 
Central administration 
Pre-primary education 
Primary education 
Secondary education 
Vocational education 
Teacher training 
Higher education . 
Adult education . . . 
Subsidies to private education 
Other current expenditure . 


B. Capital expenditure 


1. Cultural and scientific activities, publications, physical education, 
social security, student welfare, travel expenses, sch: 


iolarships, etc. 


198 790 777 


132 281 992 


142 422 623 


2. Expenditure by the Ministry of Public Works. 


14 598 570 
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Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 12,000,000. 

Total area: 65,726 square miles; 170,231 square kilometres. 

Population density (approx.): 180 per square mile; 70 per square 
kilometre, 


HISTORICAL 


The Order of 27 August 1949, amended by the Order of 
27 September 1949 and by that of 29 August 1952, estab- 
lished ; and enforced the primary education (in crol 

The Order of 15 September 1949 prescribed curricula and 
time-tables for accelerated pri education. 

Decree 33 GD of 19 September 1949 defined the powers 
of the Ministry of National Education and established the 
basis for an educational system which was to be highly central- 
ized, administratively and financially as well as technically. 
Pis Department Order of a eptember 1949 estab- 

ished teacher training courses for the rapid training of 
primary schoolmasters and гит 

Decree No. 96 of 29 December 1949 laid down the 
organization of national education. 

he School Decree of 20 January 1952 established 
compulsory primary education for children of both sexes 
between 6 and 14, who were obliged to attend school for 
at least 3 years. A second Decree of 20 January 1952 

organized a literacy campaign. 
1954 a new primary education programme was applied. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


nen of Viet-Nam was proclaimed on 26 October 


Aims 


The general aims were recalled in Ministerial Circular 
No. 843 GD of 26 February 1952, addressed to the directors 
of the regional education services. Primary teaching is the 
foundation of national education, the purpose of which is 
to train a younger generation worthy of an independent 
State. Along with a national spirit, the spirit of solidarity 
is recalled to the attention of the pupils as frequently as 
ossible. Education in its new form aims to educate through 
ife and for life. 


Compulsory education 

Primary teaching is compulsory for children of both sexes 
between 6 and 14 years of age. The minimum duration of 
compulsory school attendance is three years. 
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Official exchange rate: 100 piastres — 2.86 U.S. dollars, 


Prepared by the Secretariat of Unesco in November 1956, 


This obligation may be fulfilled by attendance at a publie 
or at a private establishment. 

Departmental Orders must establish the conditions under 
which compulsory school attendance will apply to back- 
ward and abnormal children and to handicapped (blind, 
deaf-mute) children. 

Decree No. 6 GD of 20 January 1952 provides for 
sanctions against directors of schools (whether public or 
private) who, at the end of each month, have not sent to 
their provincial primary inspector the list of pupils who 
have left their school. The same decree provides for measures 
to be taken against the responsible guardian of a regularly 
enrolled school-age child who has been unjustifiably absent 
for more than 15 half-days in the same month; in case of 
a second offence, this person is liable to the penalties 
prescribed in Articles 475 and 478 of the Penal Code. Any 
school year in which a child has been absent without 
authorization for more than a third of the actual half-days 
of class will not count as part of the period of compulsory 
school attendance. y 

In regions where no school exists, accelerated classes in 
primary education have been instituted; they are open to 
children and adolescents from 6 to 18 years of age. The 
teaching is provided by volunteers, and quarters are let for 
this purpose in temples and pagodas; this instruction is 
free and compulsory. There are two divisions in these 
classes, each of them comprising four and a half months 
of study. Pupils who, during the school year, have com- 
pleted nine months’ study in these two divisions may 
continue their education in primary schools, if they are not 
older than the maximum age for admission to these schools. 


Finance 


The organization of education in Viet-Nam is now passing 
through a transition period, and its financial system 18 
accordingly of an entirely provisional nature. М 

Primary education is free in public institutions; how- 
ever, the parents ordinarily buy for their children the 
necessary books, notebooks and other school supplies (for 
this purpose, the poorest families receive the discreet 
assistance of the welfare administration). 

Private primary schools charge fees; however, scholar- 
ships or grants-in-aid may be offered to deserving poor 
pupils. 

1. Courses for adults are established wherever the need for them is felt. 


They are reserved for persons of and over 18 years of age. These 
courses last 4 months, divided into two 2-month periods. 
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Since 1945, because of insufficient funds and the Govern- 
ment’s need to devote its available resources to the 
rebuilding of schools destroyed during the war, subsidies 
to private schools have been suspended. On the other hand, 
a Decree of 3 March 1955 exempts these schools from the 
licensing tax; this exemption implicitly invests them with 
a patriotic mission and encourages the opening of new 
establishments. 

Primary teaching is paid for out of the regional budget. 
In large towns with an autonomous budget, primary edu- 
cation is financed with the aid of municipal resources. In 
the villages, certain elementary primary schools are financed 
from the budget of the commune. 

In the five-course primary schools of Central Viet-Nam 
(from the introductory course, or cours enfantin, to the 
upper primary course, or cours primaire supérieur), the cost 
of the administrative and teaching staff and of school 
buildings and supplies is met from the regional budget. 
However, the Central Government grants certain facilities 
to primary schools organized in refugee camps. 

There is no tax or special levy for the direct purpose of 
financing education. Such projects as the building of schools, 
social assistance to schoolchildren, holiday camps or literacy 
campaigns have been carried out mostly through private 
initiative, at the suggestion of the educational services. In 
a few provinces, small rural schools have been built thanks 
to the efforts of parents’ associations. 


Supervision and control 


Circular No. 8,653 of 7 November 1953 gives detailed 
instructions concerning: (a) the aim of inspection; (b) the 
duration of inspection; (c) the manner of inspection; (d) the 
methods to be applied; (e) the way to evaluate the work of 
the teacher inspected; (f) the drafting of the inspection 
report. 

In each region of Viet-Nam, an educational service 
administers and supervises all schools under its jurisdiction. 
This service is headed by a director who is technically and 
professionally subordinate to the Ministry of National 
Education, and administratively to the regional Governor. 
Primary teaching in each province is headed by an inspector 
of primary education. 

The inspectors are appointed by the Ministry of N. ational 
Education, and are selected for their teaching qualities. 
Technically and administratively, the provincial primary 
inspectors are delegates of the Director of the Education 
Service to the head of the province. They investigate all 
matters concerning the establishment, suppression, trans- 
formation or transfer of schools, the construction of school 
buildings, and, generally, all questions submitted to them, 
either by the Director of the Education Service or by the 
head of the province. р 

The inspectors supervise all schools, whether public or 
private, which impart primary or popular education. 
Thanks to the information supplied by them, the Directors 
of the Education Service are able to meet the needs 
observed, to correct mistakes, to make the necessary im- 
provements, to suggest all useful measures that may be 
required, either to the regional Governor or to the Minister 
9f National Education; and to exert, through these 
inspectors, an effective influence upon schools and teachers. 


After each visit, the inspectors write down their obser- 
vations and advice on an inspection form, a copy of which 
is sent to the teachers inspected. These individual teachin, 
directives, issued after each inspection, are then co-ordinate 
and supplemented by circular letters to the staff and by 
talks on teaching in which all teachers in turn, both from 
primary schools and from communal schools, are asked to 
take part. Each of these talks deals with a practical 
teaching problem, the choice of which is left to the initiative 
of the inspectors; it is generally accompanied by a model 
lesson, followed by critical observations. 


ORGANIZATION 


In Viet-Nam, the responsibility for pre-primary education 
for children between 4 and 6 is provisionally being left to 
private institutions. 


Primary schools 


A number of changes made in the primary school curriculum 
were applied at the beginning of the 1954 school year. The 
first cycle of primary education comprises three years and 
is completed at the end of the elementary course. The 
complementary primary cycle covers two years and con- 
cludes with the upper course. 

But the essential principle of the new programme for 
primary education in Viet-Nam is to be found in the concern 
of Viet-Namese educators with childhood. For the child, 
primary education should constitute an apprenticeship for 
the business of life, with all its many and various activities; 
it is therefore incumbent upon Viet-Namese educators to 
bring their work close to the realities of daily existence. Not 
only must the child be able to read, write, count, and know 
the physical and social environment in which he spends his 
days; he must also be initiated into the various possible 
ways of life—those of the farmer, the craftsman, and the 
workman. In short, he must learn to make better use of his 
two hands in manual work, in field or factory. But the 
technical knowledge and skills acquired in schools of general 
primary education have yet another purpose: they are part 
of a programme of guidance, and prepare primary pupils 
for the courses in technical training, at the first or second 
stage, given in the different vocational schools of Viet-Nam. 

he new programme for Viet-Namese primary schools 
curbs the frenzied seeking after upper primary and second- 


education diplomas. ) 
Prime schools are open to children of both sexes. In 


addition to the teaching reserved, in the various primary 
institutions, for Viet-Namese, French and forei, n youth, 
there are special schools for racial minorities, for whom 
Viet-Nam provides education in line with the spirit of 

odern culture. 
is In the town, primary schools provide five years of study 
culminating in the grant of a school certificate. In the 
villages, the elementary or communal schools comprise only 
the three grades of ln Pria cycle. From the age 
of 11 onwards, some of the children can be sent to secondary 
or technical institutions. y к 

In sparsely populated country areas, especially in the 
high plateau region, small one-teacher or two-teacher 
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schools are sometimes found. Some of these schools have 
only a pre-primary or occasionally a preparatory course; 
in this case, the children continue their schooling in the 
principal hamlet of the district. 

Apart from the number of classes, there are few organi- 
zational differences as between urban and rural primary 
education. The curricula, however, take account of local 
needs, to which the teacher freely adapts the geography 
course, the practical lessons and the manual work; he also 
has great freedom in the organization of youth activities. 

The school year begins between 15 September and 
1 October and ends between 1 and 15 June. A fortnight’s 
holiday occurs towards the middle of February, for the 
movable feast of Tet (Viet-Namese New Year), and short 
holidays of three to six days at the end of December and 
the beginning of April. The time-table comprises three and 
a half hours of class in the morning and two hours in the 
afternoon. Thursdays and Sundays are holidays. 

The State encourages private instruction, which is at 

resent a valuable help to public education. Private teachi 
follows the curricula of public teaching, and is subordinate 
to the Ministry of National Education; private schools are 
inspected by the State. 


Curriculum and methods. The official curriculum for rimary 
education includes the following subjects: Viet-Namese 
language, ethics, civics, history, geography, practical les- 
sons, arithmetic, drawing, manual work and physical 
education. Detailed ministerial instructions are given for 
teaching these 10 subjects during each of the five years of 
primary school. 

In addition to these subjects, the curricula contain 
provision for hours to be devoted to youth activities. To 
organize these activities, the schoolmaster makes up a team 
of his pupils comparable to a team of scouts, 

The sample time-table below gives an idea of the way 
in which the various subjects are distributed throughout 
the week, during the five years of primary education. It 
must be noted however that because of the lack of buildings, 
the system of alternate classes is used in certain schools; 
one section works in the morning, and the other in the 
afternoon, This is fairly often the case in refugee camps. 

The teaching methods recommended are the active 
methods. They tend both to develop the spirit of national 
solidarity and to fit in with the idea of international 
co-operation. 

Curriculum and teaching methods are usually the same, 
whatever the sex, religion or race of the pupils attending 
primary school. French and Chinese private schools, how- 
ever, have different programmes. 


Examination system. Pupils pass from one class to the next 
within the primary cycle according to their marks and 
attendance record. The marks obtained by the pupil in the 
various subjects are noted in a report card. This report card 
also contains judgements by the teacher, the head of the 
school and the parents; it includes special pages for 
observations on the physical state of the child, his aptitudes 
and development. These observations help the teacher and 
the parents in their vocational guidance of the pupil. 
Relations between the parents and the school are close. 
Primary studies lead to the primary school-leaving 
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WEEKLY TIME-TABLES FOR THE VARIOUS SUBJECTS (inhours) 


Course 


5 Infants" 
Subjects depart. Prepara- Ele- Inter- 


tory mentary mediate Higher 


Morning session 


Viet-Namese language (voca- 


bulary, reading, spelling and 
grammar, composition, 


writing) " 91 7% 71 51 51 
Ethics and civics 1 1 1 1i 14 
History 2 — 1 1 1 1 
Geography P — 1 1 1 1 


Useful knowledge (practical 
lessons, hygiene, agricul- 
ture, industry) 


Arithmetic and metric system, 
geometry "nosset 21 2} 21 34 34 
Recreation A 14 + 1 1 14 


Afternoon session 
Drawing!) wa 1% riz 1 1 1 14 14 

(girls 1) (girls 1) 
Manual work and use of tools 


ИЮ УЫН у A a 3 3 3 3 3 
Domestic science (girls). . 3 3 3 4 4 
Gardening. . . . . 2 2 2 14 1 

(girls 1) (girls 1) 
Singing, theatre, debates — . 14 14 13 1 13 
Physical education and games 2} 24 24 2 24 
Total E s ie . 274 27) 274 27} 27 


————————M————————— 


certificate (certificat d'études primaires). This examination 
is organized by Departmental Decree No. 8/ND/GB of 
4 January 1950. The examination corresponds to the teach- 
ing given in the higher course of primary school. It includes 
written tests: dictation, composition, calligraphy, questions 
on useful knowledge (practical lessons, hygiene, history and 
geography), two problems (or one problem followed by three 
questions) on arithmetic and the metric system; an exercise 
in embroidery or sewing for girls, a reading exercise, and an 
exercise in singing or recitation. The tests are marked from 
0 to 10. Only those candidates pass who have not been given 
a zero in any subject and who fulfil the following two con- 
ditions: at least 30 marks obtained for the group of three 
tests—composition, problems and dictation—and 60 marks 
for all the tests. The primary school-leaving certificate is 
required for passing from primary to secondary school. 


Teaching staff. The Ministry of National Education appoints 
the teachers and heads of official primary schools. Private 
schools recruit their own staff. The present emergency 
situation has obliged the Ministry to recruit substitute 
teachers for the first three classes of the primary cycle; 
they are taken from among candidates holding the primary 
school-leaving certificate, who have had one or two years 
of secondary schooling. Before being assigned to a class, 
these teachers are required to take an initiation course % 
teaching which lasts from 30 to 45 days. The duration o 
this teaching course will be increased as soon as possible. 
Moreover, an advanced training course in teaching is given 
during the summer holidays. д 
At the same time, teacher training schools or teaching 
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courses are being established in urban centres, to train men 
and women teachers in charge of the intermediate and 
higher courses of primary school. These teachers are 
recruited from among candidates holding the lower second- 
ary school certificate or an equivalent diploma. Teachers 
with diplomas from teacher training schools will gradually 
replace those who have taken the teaching course at the 
elementary level; the latter in turn will be designated to 
direct classes in popular education. 

Teachers in official public primary schools are divided 
into two categories—auxiliary and principal—both of which 
rank as civil servants whose position is governed by an 
organic statute. 

Teachers in non-official public primary schools (communal 
or village) are not considered to be State officials. They are 
employed by the heads of provinces and are paid by con- 
tract. The duration of their employment is unlimited, but it 
retains a provisional character and may be revoked; in fact, 
they may be dismissed at any time if their work is unsatis- 
factory. 

Teachers in the regular category are paid by the State 
(out of the national or the regional budget), according to 
the institutions to which they belong. The salary scale is 
uniform for all the public primary teaching staff. 

The category of men and women heads of primary schools 
is now being constituted. At present the duties of the 
primary school head are entrusted to a teacher chosen for 
experience and for teaching competence. The salary for this 
position varies according to the schools. 

A minimum of two years’ service is required for promotion 
from one class to another. 

Promotion is made by choice in three-quarters of the 
cases and by seniority in the other cases, within the limits 
of budgetary availabilities, up to the grade of principal 
teacher (second class) or of auxiliary teacher (first class). 
In the case of these and higher grades, promotion is made 
by choice alone. In order to be promoted, teachers, whether 
auxiliary or not, must first be inscribed on a promotion list 
prepared at the end of each year. 

In addition to their salary, public school teachers have 
the right to a housing allowance, increased for those who 
have a wife and children, and to a family allowance, with 
increases according to the number of children. 

When housing is available, teachers may be housed free 
by the authorities of the place where they are in service. 

Over and beyond their emoluments, teachers receive a 
teaching bonus. They have the right to a daily travel 
allowance, determined according to their category, when 
their duties oblige them to travel. 

The members of the primary teaching body are authorized 
to give evening courses for adults in addition to their regular 
work, They are then remunerated by contract or on the 
basis of the number of hours of work. They cannot, how- 
ever, hold their ordinary position and exercise other fune- 
tions, whether or not of an administrative character, at the 
same time. 

There is no insurance system for the public primary 
teaching staff. 

To be entitled to a pension, a member of this staff must 
have reached the age of 55 and have completed 30 years 
of regular service. The size of the pension is calculated on 


the basis of a sixtieth of the average salary received durin, 
the last three years of service. No advance, for tiens 
pet are provided. 

oreign nationals are not permitted to enter the prima 
teaching body, whether public or private. EP dena all 
Viet-Namese nationals who meet the requirements are 
allowed to take up these. duties. 

Teachers in service in private institutions, subsidized or 
supervised by the State, do not benefit from the measures 
mentioned above. They are paid directly by the adminis- 
tration of the institution employing them, which is sole 
judge of the suitability of any advantages granted. 

The average teaching salary varies between 17,809 and 
38,497 piastres a year. 


Welfare services 


A commission is responsible for studying requests for 
educational grants-in-aid; it awards total or partial scholar- 
ships to deserving poor pupils. Assistance in money or in 
kind is given to needy families having several children at 
school. 

Thanks to government subsidies and to school assistance 
schemes, children who cannot return home at noon are able 
to have their meal at the school canteen free of charge or 
at a small cost. 

The school canteens are a discreet form of assistance to 
families without means, and save pupils of outlying 
districts from the distressing vagrancy of the period 
between classes. They have an extremely good influence 
upon school attendance, upon the scholastic record and 
even upon the health of the pupils. 

The doctor visits the primary school once every week. 
The large institutions have infirmaries, and every school is 
provided with a small dispensary. X-ray and check-up 
examinations, however, are not general. Vaccinations are 
given twice or three times a year in official schools. For a 
small premium, the pupils are insured against accidents. 

The school chest is used in order to arrange playgrounds 
and sports grounds. Sports equipment and accessories are 
made available to the pupils free of charge. — 

School co-operatives enable pupils to obtain, inexpen- 
sively, the school supplies, textbooks and teaching materials 
that they require. 

School textbooks, maps and wall charts have been pre- 
pared by the services of the Department of National 
Education; they are sold to the schools at cost price, and 
resold at the same price to the pupils. AG 

Many primary schools have a library containing recre- 
ational reading matter and works intended for the populari- 
zation of knowledge; a school museum, comprising objects 
made during the sessions of manual work and collections 
of samples prepared by the pupils under the supervision 
of their teachers. 

A travelling cinema and radio service tours the country- 
side and brings recreational programmes of real educational 
value to the school public. 2 ү 

In the large towns, buses run by private enterprises 
transport the pupils from their homes to the school and 


back again, at low cost. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Viet-Nam. Ministére de l'éducation nationale. 
Returns to Unesco questionnaire. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55 
enrolment in educational institutions of all levels totalled 
approximately 540,000 students (not including some 
127,000 adults attending evening classes). Pupils in primary 
and nursery schools accounted for 91 per cent of the total 
enrolment; secondary schools (including general, vocational 
and teacher training) for 8.5 per cent; and institutions of 
higher educational level for 0.5 per cent. There were also 
54 children in special schools for the blind. The proportion 
9f female students was 37 per cent in primary and nursery 
schools; 33 per cent in general secondary schools; 1 per cent 
in vocational schools; 34 per cent in teacher training schools 
(secondary and higher level); and 17 per cent in institutions 
of higher education. 

Of the total full-time teaching staff in all levels, except 
for adult education classes, 91 per cent were teachers in 


1, PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1954 (in piastres) 


and special schools. The proportion of women teachers was 
б рег cent in primary schools and about 18 per cent in 
secondary schools. (See Table 2.) 


Retardation in primary schools. Table 3 gives age and grade 
distribution of pupils enrolled in public primary schools in 
1954. Of the total number of pupils enrolled 67 per cent 
were two years or more above normal age for their respective 
grades. The proportion of over-age pupils rose from 58 per 
cent in the rst grade to 70 per cent in the second, There 
was little change from Grade 3 when it was 72 per cent. 


Expenditure for education. Total public expenditure on 
education for 1954 (fiscal year begins 1 January) amounted 
to 326 million piastres; 14 per cent of this sum came from 
the Central Government and 86 per cent from governments 
of districts. The total expenditure was distributed as 
follows: 49 per cent for primary education; 22 per cent for 
secondary education; 6 per cent for vocational education; 
1 per cent for teacher training; 1.5 per cent for higher 
education; 13 per cent for adult education; and 7.5 per 
cent for uta Narra (See Table 1.) 


Source of funds 
Objeet of expenditure Total 
Central Government Governments of districts 

Total expenditure , 326 000 580 45 219 800 280 780 780 
Central administration 24 187 290 7 684 200 16 503 090 

ary education ý 160 834 770 m 160 834 770 
Secondary education 71 959 160 4 555 900 67 403 260 
Vocational education , 19 773 300 11952 400 7 820 900 
Teacher training . 3 286 800 1419 500 1 867 300 
Higher education 4 855 400 4 855 400 a 
Adult education . 41 103 860 14 752 400 26 351 460 
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2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
SET аши | YU | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Public nursery clases . | „Жел, m CIR eee 1954/55 1 253 
1 classes . e -e . oo MES 1954/55 398 
osa s с А 1954/55 1 651 
‚ аю. ы е S| S 1953/54 4 БК 
wo. Ls oe s 087 IS MERECE 1952/53 у 
wo. 2l. l = DOR А 1951/52 М " JE 
»^ + - le ee) OSP 1950/51 sd A PR rou uu 
Primary 
ic pri choos...) d. s TREE 1954/55 1189 1044 2337 329598 121397 
Public Tlementary schools... з ООШ ШИЕ 1954/55 307 438 10 21108 7742 
Public French schools. . <a . ws . 15. 1 1954/55 3 7 5 192 100 
Public schools of ethnic minorities : | у] 1i M 157 354 9 12227 3073 
Public pilot community schools — . . . . . 1o) 3 "n ami 
Private primary schools.) И 1954/55 522 1190 913 73 588 29 226 
Private Catholic schools — . . i . . . . 1 | d n 201 196 9142 
Private Pali schools mls .. cede BERN IS hen 701 
i i ‚иди 5: 182 1159 419 43983 15381 
paq ee modius A UU a XE 1934/55 2448 11018 403 | 490251 181272 
e. ОМИН 1953/54 3335 12348 2521 602420 201839 
5o. 02. o5 SUR ee 1952/53 3239 10715 2818 571238 — 188537 
AN 1951/52 2820 9 535 2.200 510175 164 553 
ЕО ТЕ И no АЫ 1042 1781 399090 — 126118 
Secondary 
General 
6 697 
Public secondary schools =. . . . . . | 1954/55 2 492 a 20 HUM 
Private secondary schools > À l l l l 1 3 1954/55 qu Mus Дд Fe 
Toa. 5. 0 AN 1954/55 133 i Ein fs dam 
ООВ ао 1953/54 142 s 41161 10 094 
Bor ameb ad MEE 1951152 116 Et “6 38 530 9060 
SUD VUE: ШР e 25 2317 245 24416 5946 
Vocational 
NS 581 ES 
Public technical colleges |... . у... + 195455 1 “i == 190 = 
Public apprenticeship centre a. ae apap ANN MER 1 27 UL 219 12 
Public schools of applied arts . у у, 20 1954/: E ei a 99 12 
Total . at чуй e w a erent рз ЖҮ ЕНШ TES 5 53 sah 585 10 
WPM FANE ne 5 E a Pi 1 
wow o. REPRE NN AU aer n 2 = 336 1 
ЭШИКЕ MEN | 5 44 
Teacher training 
25 3 209 Ti 
Бе normal schoo! |. od e = eee 1 t 39 ae 
Public accelerated teacher training course erre е 2 125 3 Di 
Total йг, E 1954/55 214 Jur 241 65 
DoD ped ate eke DB re 1953/54 3 Am ЖП 221 89 
: m ur ae cd ME 
» i E 04 
p \ 1950/51 2 17 i 
Н i i art-time teachers (685 including 107 women in 
1. Not including enrolment in pilot community schools (non-existent 2. m VES P: 
before 1954/55). 3. Normal school only. 
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Teaching staff Student; 
TOUR Number of nts enrolled. 
idi i d of School RIG 
Level of education an. type of institution = | кыйгандан >=; т с Dex 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Higher teacher training school 
Jota. 109. Сш... 1954/55 1 24 — 56 7 
” 1953/54 1 15 — 35 5 
E 1952/53 1 15 cm 33 3 
a 1951/52 1 14 = 31 3 
os 1950/51 1 9 = 25 4 
General and technical 
National University of Viet-Nam * 1954/55 1 54 2 2044 308 
Faculty of Viet-Namese literature * 1954/55 1 $ а 138 23 
School of navigation... 1954/55 H 14 — 44 = 
School of radio engineering 1954/55 1 9 — 139 6 
School of public works . 1954/55 1 23 — 134 — 
School of ine айв, 5: 1954/55 1 2 — 11 1 
ЙӨР, c. 1954/55 6 2 2510 418 
” 1953/54 5 8 2 098 292 
. 1952/53 5 1 1458 251 
” 1951/52 5 3 1361 204 
” . 1950/51 4 t 1107 184 
Special 
School for blind 
otl. . 2 AX 1954/55 1 8 = 54 = 
» ` 1953/54 1 7 — 44 E 
^ D 1952/53 1 7 _ 4 = 
` 1951/52 1 5 — 30 = 
^ 1950/51 мм» "eR ¿ns 
Adult | 
Public primary evening classes AN E к. 1954/55 2 896 2888 236 113 728 39 028 
Private primary evening classes . . , > ' m. 1954/55 210 605 90 13 765 5215 
"ota, MN ев а M ДЫ. ШС 1954/55 3106 3493 326 127 493 44 243 
” . ` . . . . B d 1953/54 3347 3 806 186 324 729 161 128 
Ue. OR ure, condos ЖААЧЫ ode P ain 1952/53 3188 3746 189 326 343 173 993 
ПОРУ NI ee >ы. 1951/52 2774 4163 401 312 594 98 575 
EE quei Nu scu Ser E E 1950/51 992 998 82 115 244 44 541 
+ Formerly the University of Hanoi, 


4. 
5. Attached to the university at the end of 1955. 
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6. Not including the faculty of Viet-Namese literature. 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


3. AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS ENROLLED IN PUBLIC PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 1954 


— . A EE qi 


Age i Е 5 Е Е š Total 
5 107 = 107 
6 22 585 1304 64 23 = = 23 976 
7 21637 9321 1256 81 — = 32 295 
8 21855 14 603 6472 986 54 E 49 970 
9 13 033 16 072 11 872 3130 1050 M 45 157 
10 8 875 16 324 16 011 6139 2376 33 49 758 
11 5937 11862 13438 7842 4858 187 44124 
12 2984 8089 10 966 8 332 6 386 461 37 218 
13 1520 3 738 6 262 6 876 6 956 671 26 023 
14 833 1289 2407 4436 5474 146 15 185 
15+ 490 829 1336 2 092 4 603 420 9770 
Total 105 856 83 431 70 084 39 937 31757 2518 333 583 
Median age . 8.3 10.0 11.0 12.2 13.2 13.9 . 
Normal age for grade (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (1) 
ue eme peche "Leu н М a den a 


DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF VIET-NAM 


Total population (1956 estimate): 14,000,000. 

Total area: 63,360 square miles; 164,103 square kilometres. 

Population density (approx.): 220 per square mile; 88 per square 
kilometre, 


The Democratic Republic of Viet-Nam was proclaimed in 
1945. It consists at present of the 29 provinces of North 
Viet-Nam and 4 provinces of Central Viet-Nam. The 
Constitution adopted in November 1946 contained the 
following educational principles: equal cultural rights of 
all citizens, the right of national minorities to education 
in their own languages, equality of access to education for 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in February 1958, 


and free, compulsory education in the mother 
Шары, for all pupils; the responsibility for ensuring that 
these principles are put into effect being assumed by the 


ite. y 
Sis 1950/51 the school system was reformed, in terms of 


both structure and content. п y 
The present school plan is a unitary school of nine years 
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divided into three stages (4-3-2). The curricula are designed 
to conform to a unified system and the teaching of individual 
subjects follows consecutively A dh the nine grades. The 
aims of schooling are defined as follows: to provide pupils 
with scientific and practical knowledge and to prepare for 
the building of socialism. 

The programme of the four-year primary school consists 
of the mother tongue, arithmetic, history, geography, 
health education, gardening and agriculture and political 
discussion of current events (from the third grade onwards). 
At the secondary stage, Grades 5 to 9, the subjects taught 
are the mother tongue, Chinese, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, history, geography, natural science, philosophy, 
economics and agriculture. In addition to these classroom 
subjects, place is found for moral education, handwork, 
drawing, music, physical education and, for girls, home 
economics. The time-table for the formal subjects is as 
shown in the table in the opposite column. 

The internal organization of the school involves various 
committees or boards. In schools reaching intermediate or 
secondary level, there are both administrative and edu- 
cational committees, composed of representatives of 
teachers, pupils and local authorities. In primary schools 
these two committees are replaced by a single committee 
of classroom teachers. 

At local, provincial and State levels the administration 
of the public school system is in the hands of the popular 
councils acting through the educational authorities. 


ALLOTMENT OF TIME TO DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
(in hours per week) 


Grade 
Subject 
land2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Mother tongue 

grammar 1 Hg 1 — 2n 
ing . 8 —3 3 2-3 3 DEN 
v H 1 1 — = — m 
style 1 y If 1 1 100 
Y wating Ad is (Chin . ) I= — — — HS 

oreign language inese pee 4 4 ND 
Political discussions : — Y + 1 1 19 1 
Economics A š = — — — — À— NN 
Philosophy = — — — > — = 
Mathematics . 3 з 3 з 3 s XX 
Physics, chemistry . ="— — 3'' 2 TIEN 
Natural science E ees 1 (1 I0 ND 
LOST WAYAPA + bd — — — — = 
History . . . ku k 1. 111, 01 2 
Geography cene i i 1 1'r 1 M 
Gardening, agriculture . 3 5 9 8 3 3 DEN 

44 


Total To. O 1 154 16 20 20 20 20 22 


Teachers for the primary school are trained at accelerated 
courses ae three to four months and at training schools 
of secondary level (Grades 8 and 9). An institute of edu- 


cation trains the teachers for the secondary grades. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


While available data do not permit full tabulation, the 
following figures may be quoted from the most recent source 
listed in the bibliography. 

During 1956-57, North Viet-Nam had 5,084 schools of 
general education with a total enrolment of 952,485 Pupils, 
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not including a half million pupils in 
(the same source gives later the enrolment as 400,000). 
There were 13 secondary technical schools, enrolling 15,000 


pou classes 


students. At higher education level, five faculties enrolled 


4,000 students. 


Total population (mid-year 1949 estimate): 4,500,000, 
Total area: 75,000 square miles; 195,000 square kilometres. 
Population density: 60 per square mile; 23 per square kilometre. 


HISTORICAL 


Education in Yemen first started to be organized at the 
beginning of the reign of the late Imam Yehia, some forty 

ears ago. Until then, only the traditional Koranic schools, 
in as the kuttab or madrasah, were to be found, and 
it is these types of establishment that still mainly prevail 
in the country today. Progress has unfortunately been slow; 
graded schools have only recently been introduced and are 
limited to the main towns. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 


No legislation on education has yet been promulgated. The 
policy of the present Imam is to extend graded schools in 
the country and to increase scholarships for study abroad. 
Compulsory education does not exist and no plans for its 
introduction are envisaged for the present, the main reason 
being the absence of a stable economy. The country's 
fluctuating budget makes it difficult for the educational 
authorities to plan effectively, since the funds allocated to 
education vary from year to year and can rarely be 
anticipated. 

The schools of Yemen are all public institutions and are 
administered by the educational authority, which is headed 
by a Director-General of Education. The main sources of 
revenue of the educational budget are the Imam’s privy 
purse and the Wakfs (official religious endowments adminis- 
tration) which makes substantial annual contributions. The 
latter administration is represented in the educational 
бошу by a Controller-General. All educational ари 
ture, including the construction or rent of school buildings, 
staff salaries, the purchase of equipment and, in certain 
cases, the feeding and clothing of school children, is met 
by the educational authority. Educational facilities are 
limited to boys. There are no private establishments in the 
country, 

Modern educational supervision is not to be found. 


YEMEN 


Prepared by the Unesco Secretariat in May 1957. 


Headmasters are responsible for the supervision of their 
schools and report direct to the central educational author- 
ity. There are also a number of general inspectors who pay 
visits to the schools. 


ORGANIZATION 


There are no pre-primary educational facilities. The graded 
primary schools are usually limited to six years and enrol 
children around the age of 7. The kuttab or madrasah type 
of schools also enrol Chiqan at the age of 7, who remain 
there for periods varying from one to ten years. These 
establishments are noi у run by a single teacher and are 
often attached to the mosques. 

The scholastic year extends from October to July, with 
holidays for religious and national celebrations totalling 
approximately thirty days per annum. The school day 
starts at 8.30 a.m, and ends at 12 noon; on Thursdays, 
school breaks up at 10.30 a.m. On Fridays the schools are 
closed. 

The curriculum for the graded primary school is laid down 
by the educational authority, he subjects taught are the 
study of the Koran, religion, civics, Arabic, history, teach- 
ings of the Prophet, arithmetic, handwriting, elementary 
geometry, geography and hygiene. The last three subjects 
are not taught at the ungrade schools, where the curriculum 
is not rigidly applied. 

Promotion from class to class in the graded schools is 
effected on the basis of a pass in an oral and written exami- 
nation, held at the end of each year. No certificates are 
granted at any level and enrolment into the secondary 
school is limited to pupils who successfully complete the 
primary school and pass a selection interview. р 

The teaching в are appointed by the educational 
authority and are often recruited from among those who 
have completed a course at the teacher training college. The 
selection of headmasters is made by the educational 
authority, which determines the salaries of the staff. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Source. Yemen. Report of the Ministry of. Education for 1956. 


Statistical summary, 1956. Data are available for 1956 only. 
The total enrolment in educational institutions of primary 
and secondary levels amounted to almost 95,000 pupils of 


whom more than 98 per cent were in primary schools. The 
remaining 2 per cent were pupils attending general second- 
ary, vocational and teacher training schools. The teaching 
staff in primary schools numbered 2,700 and the average 
pupil-teacher ratio was 34. (See Table.) 
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SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1956 


f Teachi. а 
Level of education and type of institution School year irse E 5 a ood 

Primary 
Urban public primary schools . . . . . . Q 1956 50 301 3301 
Rural public incomplete primary schools . . . . А 1956 663 168 36 350 
Ungraded primary schools... . . . &, 1956 1438 159 53117 
Intermediate schools ^ е... NET MR a 2 1956 4 31 331 

Ties oh. le e de A aE 1956 2155 2701 93 099 
Secondary 
General 
Secondary ШӨ 220 IA A é 1956 3 43 221 

de i Mak a abil А 1956 1 26 15 

кот а ды. qe z 1 1956 4 69 296 
Vocational 
Science schools * . MA is > eb аур 1956 15 181 904 

icaltural версо! e #7 2 00 II A s 1956 1 3 38 
теи SCHOOL 5," 5 АСЛЫ... .. м. о ы, ee : M e 
pna ipee e e adii eee 1986 1 20 1252 
Teacher training 
Teacher training school 

Тоа...) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 17,628,000. 

Total area: 98,608 square miles; 255,395 square kilometres, 

Population density: 179 per square mile; 69 per square kilometre, 

Percentage of total population in age group 5-14 years (1954 
estimate): 19.2 per cent. 

Illiteracy rate in population 15 years old and over (1953 census): 
27.2 per cent. 


HISTORICAL 


Up to 1 December 1918, the laws in force in what is now 
Yugoslavia were the laws of the different States then 
occupying the various regions of the country. This explains 
the differences in the development of the school and 
educational systems of the various peoples and regions 
which make up present-day Yugoslavia. 
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National income (1954 estimate): 1,162,000 million dinars. 
Official exchange rate: 100 dinars = 0.33 U.S. dollar. 


Prepared by the National Commission for Unesco, Belgrade, in 
October 1956. 


In Serbia the Law of 31 December 1882 relating to public 
schools made school attendance compulsory for a perio 
six years. In 1898, a law on public schools provided ‘or 
compulsory education in nursery schools and in primes 
schools consisting of four grades. Under Article 14 of 
law, all children living in Serbia were bound to complent 
the cycle of primary school studies. The Law on Pub i 
Schools of 19 April 1904 stipulated that the period o 
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primary schooling in Serbia should be six years, of which 
four were compulsory, the existence of the fifth and sixth 
ades depending on local circumstances. 

The territories under the authority of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy were governed by the general princi- 
ples of the Statute of 14 May 1869 relating to national 
education within the empire. Under this Statute each 
province promulgated its own education laws. 

Thus, in the Kingdom of Croatia and Slavonia, the Law 
of 31 October 1888 on the organization of public education 
and the training of teachers divided the State schools into 
elementary and higher primary schools. The public elemen- 
tary schools consisted of four grades, of which the fourth 
was for children who were not going on to higher primary 
schools or to secondary schools. 

The Public Schools Act of 1907 made school attendance 
compulsory from 6 to 14 years of age. This Act also provided 
that ‘children in rural areas or children of the poorer classes 
in towns and market centres, should, provided that they 
have attended school for six years, be granted, at the 
request of their parents or guardians and if the reasons 
therefore are sufficiently weighty, facilities enabling them 
to continue to attend school for the normal period. These 
facilities should consist in the holding of classes for reduced 
periods—either during part of the year, or on half-days, or 
on certain days of the week.” 

In Dalmatia, the Law of 2 May 1883 made school 
attendance compulsory for children from 6 to 12 years of age. 

In Slovenia the legislative measure in force was the 
Education Act of 14 May 1869, which provided for an 
eight-year period of compulsory schooling. In fact, how- 
ever, that measure was only applied in Styria, the period 
of compulsory school attendance elsewhere being six years. 

Kindergartens were opened for children of pre-primary 
age in the territories coming under the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

The other regions forming part of present-day Yugoslavia 
also had their own regulations governing compulsory school 
attendance. These changed with successive changes of 
government or rather with changes in the States exercising 
sovereign powers over the territories in question. 

In the new Yugoslav State, created on 1 December 1918, 
the educational legislation inherited from the previous 
regimes was, in general, applied until 1929. In that year 
there was promulgated a single law on public schools, 
applicable to the whole Kingdom of Yugoslavia. Prior to 
the promulgation of this law, educational questions had 
been dealt with by means of directives from the Ministry 
of Education. The law of 1929 provided for an eight-year 
period of compulsory school attendance; instruction in 
public primary schools was to be given in conformity with 
the educational programme and plan drawn up by the 
Minister of Education for the country as a whole. _ 

After the second world war, that is to say after the Liber- 
ation, a law providing for a seven-year period of compulsory 
School attendance in the new Yugoslavia was promulgated 
in October 1945; in 1949, however, the period of compulsory 
Schooling was increased to eight years. д E 

An outline plan for the seven-grade school was issued in 
1948 by the federal authorities. Otherwise such questions 
are the responsibility of the governments of the republics. 

Pre-primary education also has its place in the educational 


system of the People’s Federative Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Kindergartens have been opened for children from 3 to 
7 years of age whose mothers go out to work. Children 
spend up to twelve hours a day in the kindergartens and 
take their meals there. There are also day-nurseries where 
Еа. from 4 to 7 years of age can spend four hours in 

e day. 

The National Assembly, anxious to carry out a radical 
reform of the educational system of the People’s Federative 
Republic of Yugoslavia and to bring it into line with the 
new social pattern of the country, established on 22 May 
1953 a commission on educational reform. The work of this 
commission is still in progress. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Constitutional basis 


Each of the six Yugoslav republics possesses its own 
Constitution, in addition to the federal Constitution. Both 
the federal constitutional law and the constitutional laws 
of the various republics were promulgated in January 1953. 
They give expression to the decentralization and demo- 
cratization of public and social life; the same principles 
apply to public education, the essential features of which 
are referred to in the constitutions. 

Article 38 of the Constitution (1946) of the People’s 
Federative Republic of Yugoslavia provides: 

‘For the purpose of improving the general cultural level 
of the nation, the State shall afford to all citizens oppor- 
tunities for attending schools and educational or cultural 
institutions. 

“The State shall pay particular attention to the needs of 
young people and shall safeguard their education. 

‘Schools shall be dependent on the State. The establish- 
ment of private о may only be authorized by a law, 
and the activities of such schools shall be supervised by the 
State. 

‘Primary education shall be compulsory and free of 
charge. Schools shall be separate from the Church.’ 

These provisions apply to the six people’s republics. The 
federal authorities enact only the basic laws defining the 
principles according to which the various federated republics 
quite independently prepare their own laws. 

Aims 

The task of schools in Yugoslavia is “to bring up citizens 
who have a broad general knowledge without a spirit of 
officialdom or habits of schematic thought”. This task might 
also be defined in the terms of the law on public schools of 
the People's Republic of Croatia—the earliest of the edu- 
cation laws enacted by the various republics: *To give the 
pupils an all-round elementary knowledge; to educate them 
in a spirit of the brotherhood and unity of the Yugoslav 
peoples, in a spirit of loyalty towards the socialist homeland 
and respect towards other peoples, in love for work and 
respect for the rights and freedoms of mankind; to prepare 
them to be free citizens of the socialist society, enjoying 
their rights and carrying out their duties whether towards 
individuals or towards society." 
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Compulsory education 


Elementary education is compulsory, lasts eight years and 
eaters for children from 7 to 15 years of age. 

The system of compulsory education has been put into 
effect gradually, as circumstances permitted. Tuition is free. 
There are no legal regulations applying to the Federative 
Republic as a whole. Each of the people’s republics has 
promulgated its own law on compulsory education, taking 
account of the circumstances obtaining in each individual 
case. 

A series of measures have been adopted for the purpose 
of giving effect to compulsory education: for instance the 
opening of new schools—or rather the extension of the 
school system—social and health protection for pupils, 
detailed census of pupils attending school, and so on. Only 
children prevented by sickness are exempt from compulsory 
attendance at school; in such cases a doctor’s certificate is 
required. However, the distance of some remote houses or 
hamlets from the nearest school, and the shortage of 
qualified teachers, still represent obstacles to universal 


schooling. 
Administrative pattern 


Under the provisions of the Federal Constitution, education 

and culture are the responsibility of the governments of the 

various people’s republics, except for legal provisions of 
concern to all the republics. These provisions come within 
the province of the federal power. 

Throughout the country the administration of schools and 
of educational and scientific institutions is based on the 
principles of social management. The different categories of 
schools are determined solely by the law. Schools and 
scientific institutions are founded by the people’s councils 
of communes or municipal districts, абсо айр to the level 
of the schools; only in exceptional cases are schools or 
scientific institutions set up by Government at the federal 
or Ses level. 

schools and scientific institutions have regulations 
governing their internal organization and work, which are 
drawn up by the school committee or board (in the case of 
schools) and ratified by the relevant council. In the case of 
institutions, the regulations are drawn up b the body 
responsible for social management and ratified ly the body 
which founded the institution. 

Apart from the role of public authorities, cultural and 
educational institutions may also be founded by certain 
social associations and organizations and by various persons 
or institutions. 

The various levels of authority in respect of schools may 
be defined as follows: 

1. The Federal National Assembly, as the supreme authority, 
is authorized by the Constitution to promulgate laws and 
regulations concerning all aspects of social life as well as 
laws of a general order relating to education and culture, 
in so far as these are in the interest of the people's 
republics as a whole. An Education Committee has been 
set up in the Federal National Assembly, to deal with 


educational and cultural questions and to prepare drafts 
of regulations to be promulgated by the Federal National 
Assembly. 
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2. The Federal Executive Council, as the executive Organ of 
the Federal National Assembly, supervises the execution 
and application of the laws and regulations drawn up by 
the Federal National Assembly. It also prepares the 
regulations which it'is authorized, by decision of the 
Federal National Assembly, to draw up. 

The Federal Executive Council directs educational 
policy, through its Committee for Education and Culture, 
and considers all the questions and problems arising in 
this connexion that are of interest to the country as a 
whole. 

3. There is a secretariat for educational and cultural ques- 
tions, which is the technical organ of the Federal Executive 
Council; it is responsible for supervising the carrying out 
of the federal laws and of regulations concerning edu- 
cation and culture elaborated by the People’s Republics, 
It collects statistical data and documentation on these 
matters, and keeps in touch with developments in science, 
education and culture and other related subjects. On the 
basis of the material it collects, the secretariat submits 
reports to the Federal Executive Council on all problems 
of this order, and proposes steps for their solution; it also 
drafts the legal provisions to be adopted. 

4. The People’s Republics are empowered, through their 
national assemblies, to promulgate laws and other enact- 
ments dealing with instruction, education and culture, 
so far as these are not within the province of the Feder- 
ation. They supervise the work of schools and scientific 
institutions situated in their respective territories, with 
the exception of schools or institutions founded by the 
Federal Executive Council or its agencies. 

5, The Executive Council of each People’s Republic ensures 
that the laws of that Republic are applied and enforced 
upon its territory. 

6. Each People’s Republic has a Schools Council and a 
Council for Education and Culture, which are responsible 
for the schools, or rather for science and culture in 
general. 

The Schools Council is concerned with the development 
and improvement of the educational system in the 
territory of the Republic, the professional training of 
teachers and the improvement of their qualifications, the 
drawing up of plans and programmes for all schools, the 
approval and publishing of textbooks and school books. 
It prepares bills and other forms of legislation concerning 
the school system and education, and sees that their 
provisions are carried out; it inspects the various 
categories of schools, dealing alike with the teaching 
provided and the methods used, and makes recommen- 
dations and submits proposals regarding appropriations 
in the Republic’s budget for the extension of the school 
system, the upkeep of school buildings and the improve- 
ment of education. It administers the special funds for the 
improvement of the school system and the sums 
appropriated for this purpose, and suggests the establish- 
ment of fresh categories and types of schools. — 

The Council for Education and Culture has similar 
functions in respect of scientific institutions situated in 
the Republic and is concerned with the ere 
training and improvement of the necessary staff. 

7. The District People’s Committee is empowered to found 
schools serving a useful purpose at its level, and to 
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approve the regulations governing such schools. The 
district authorities set up schools in accordance with local 
needs, but economic and social organizations or assemblies 
of electors may also be permitted to do so. The District 
People’s Committee discusses educational questions of 
general interest arising in the district for which it is 
responsible. It works out appropriate legislative provisions 
and takes all necessary measures concerning the schools 
that it has founded. In agreement with the Schools 
Council of the Republic, it takes decisions on the estab- 
lishment or discontinuance of secondary schools and of 
the various departments in vocational secondary schools. 
It takes decisions on the creation of schools for compulsory 
general education, where these are not founded by the 
People’s Committee of each commune. It provides the 
material resources needed by the schools; approves the 
budgets, appoints the heads of the schools that it has 
founded, supervises the school teaching, and, through its 
inspectors or experts, furnishes permanent and systematic 
help to the teaching staff. It sees that the legal provisions 
are carried out, and appoints and dismisses the teachers 
and heads of the schools that it has set up. 

. The People’s Committee of the commune is empowered, 
in agreement with the District People’s Committee, to 
found or discontinue schools for general education and 
secondary schools, with the exception, however, of 
schools founded by the district authorities. The People’s 
Committee of the commune examines educational ques- 
tions of general interest arising in the commune, issues 
appropriate regulations and takes any other measures 
that may be necessary. It appoints and dismisses the 
teaching staff and heads of these schools, provides the 
material resources needed by the schools, pto the 
education budget and enforces the legal provisions 
concerning compulsory school attendance. It organizes 
competitive examinations for the selection of the 
necessary teaching staff. It ensures that the bodies 
responsible for the direct management of schools observe 
the legal provisions. It deals with the inspection of 
schools and takes decisions on appeals by students 
against suspension or expulsion from school. 

. The School Board is responsible for the direct manage- 
ment of the school, in accordance with the principle of 
social management. The School Board is campos, ofa 
certain number of citizens, a certain number о teachers, 
the head of the school and a pupil chosen by his fellows. 
The functions of the School Board are: to supervise the 
life and work of the school; to consider the results of 
school work and to take steps to improve the methods 
used for the education and training of the pupils; to see 
that improvements are brought about in the mat 
and other conditions in Е the life and work of the 
school proceed; to supervise the health and social welfare 
of the pupils; to prepare the school’s draft budgets 
(receipts and expenditure); to ensure compliance with 
the law on compulsory education; to propose the organi- 
zation of competitive examinations for teaching appoint- 
ments; to nominate new teachers for appointment to 
vacant posts, and request the dismissal of teachers where 
necessary; to deal with vocational training and the 

working conditions of pupils in vocational workshops; 

to supervise the working conditions of apprentices; to 


seek to establish links between the school and economic, 
cultural and artistic ans to help in organizing 
and fostering social, cultural and recreational activities; 
to ratify the decisions of the teachers’ council regarding 
the suspension or expulsion of certain pupils; and to 
supervise the use of any items of the people’s property 
entrusted to the school. 


Finance 


The Federal Government does not finance the schools, but 
supplies funds for assisting various scientific societies and 
for financing educational campaigns of general interest. It 
makes grants to ШУ АБМ ера, which utilize 
them, amongst other purposes, to cover expenditure on 
public education. 

When one of the federated republics has cause to give 
financial help to a people’s council whose resources are 
insufficient to finance the schools under its jurisdiction, an 
overall grant is made and only in exceptional cases is its 
precise purpose specified (building, equipment, etc.). 

Institutions for pre-primary education are financed by 
municipal or district authorities. In some places these 
institutions are founded and financed, under the super- 
vision of the People’s Committee, by public organizations 
or concerns. The necessary school buildings or premises are 
supplied by the People’s Committee of the commune or the 
founders of the school. The cost of the salaries and auxiliary 
staff, furniture, toys, teaching equipment, etc. is borne by 
the People’s Committee of the municipality or the district, 
or of the commune. 

The upkeep and equipment of schools of general edu- 
cation, and the cost of furniture and educational materials, 
are met by the People’s Committee of the district, the 
municipality or the commune, Where the People’s Com- 
mittee of a commune has insufficient funds for the purpose, 
they are supplemented by district or republic resources. 

The salaries of teaching staff are usually paid by the 
People’s Committee of the district or the municipality, and 
those of auxiliary staff by the People’s Committee of the 
commune. However, in a large number of districts or 
municipalities, the communes themselves also pay the 
masking staff from the local budget. 4 

People’s Committees, the Re Cross or other public 
bodies are responsible for the upkeep of school canteens. 
Parents also contribute as far as they are able. 


Supervision and control 


The inspection of public primary schools, or schools with 
ight grades (there are no private schools), is carried out 
by special inspectors attached to the Councils for Education 
and Culture in each of the Federated Republics and in each 
district. Р j 
District inspectors of schools inspect. the schools situated 
in their territory. Their functions consist in: inspecting the 
anization and working of schools and other educational 
establishments or cultural institutions; supervising the 
carrying out of educational plans and programmes and 
giving explanations essential to their application; ensuring 
that the schools fulfil the aims set them with regard to 
tuition and education; helping teachers to become familiar 
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with modern teaching methods and to apply them in the 
schools; studying the constructive lessons to be learnt from 
the work of schools, teachers’ committees and individual 
teachers; analysing and expanding the experience thus 
gained; helping other schools and the teaching profession 
in general to profit by such experience; assisting bodies 
responsible for the management of educational establish- 
ments and cultural institutions in order that they may carry 
out their duties and functions satisfactorily. 

School inspection has a double purpose—to instruct and 
to supervise. District school inspectors are required to 
inspect schools situated in their district whenever necessary 
and at least twice each year. 

The inspectors attached to the Councils of Education and 
Culture of the various Federated Republics have the follow- 
ing responsibilities: (a) periodic inspection of schools and 
educational establishments situated on the territory of the 
Republic; supervision of their organization, operation and 
work; (b) enforcement of the law and other regulations 
concerning education and culture; (c) improvement of the 
services for the official inspection of the Republic’s schools 
and of the professional qualifications of the staff of the 
po beer services; (d) improvement of educational methods 
and teaching work in schools and, for this purpose, exami- 
nation of curricula and syllabuses, textbooks and other 
similar publications and assessment of their suitability for 
educational purposes; (e) preparation of papers and reports 
for the Council for Education and Culture, based on the 
information they collect during school inspection, reports 
and analyses received from district school inspection services, 
and on their own study of certain questions; and suggestion 
of measures аай to improve educational methods and 
work in schools, 

The inspection of schools is carried out by a group of 
inspectors working together, save in cases where a single 
inspector is given a precise task to accomplish. On arrival 
at a school, the inspectors investigate the teaching methods, 
the organization and the material conditions of the estab- 
lishment. At the end of the inspection, the inspector (or 
group of inspectors) addresses a meeting of the teachers’ 
council, giving them his (or their) opinion on the situation 
of the establishment, the teaching provided and the 
educational work done, and surveying the activities of the 
teaching staff. The inspector writes a minute, incorporating 
his observations on the work done in the school, the 
conclusions at which he has arrived, and his general re- 
marks, in the ‘school inspection book’. Once their work is 
accomplished, the inspectors submit a detailed report to 
the Council for Education of the district or the Republic. 

The number of inspectors allotted to each district depends 
on the number of schools, the number of classes and the 
numerical strength of the teaching staff, or again on the 
communication facilities. There is, on the average, one 
inspector for every 50 primary school classes, or every 50 
primary teachers. 

Secondary schools (academic and vocational schools) are 
inspected by inspectors attached to the Councils for Edu- 
SP of the various Republies. Only in certain large towns 
are there inspectors specially responsible for isi 
such schools. j i. и ene 

The office of school inspector may be entrusted to teachers 
who, in the course of their work, have given proof of their 
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knowledge of educational theory and practice and have 
shown themselves to be good organizers. There is no special 
training course. 

School inspectors are appointed by the bodies to which 
the inspection services are attached, і.е., the People’s 
Committees of the districts (or of the communes) and the 
Council for Education and Culture (or Schools Council) of 
the Federated Republic. Appointment is made by competi- 
tive examination. 

There are no special inspectors to supervise the medical 
services and health conditions in schools. This type of 
inspection is carried out by the school inspectors and the 
health authorities of the People’s Committee of the district 
or commune on whose territory the schools are situated, 


ORGANIZATION 


The structure of the school system is shown in the diagram 
on page 1351. 


Pre-primary schools 


Pre-primary education is provided in kindergartens, chil- 
dren’s homes and nursery schools. The function of these 
schools is to promote the child’s physical and psychological 
development and to prepare him for admission to an 
ordinary school. 

Kindergartens represent the largest class of these insti- 
tutions in Yugoslavia. They cater for children from 3 to 
7 years of age, whose parents are out at work and keep the 
children from eight to ten hours a day. The children are 
divided into groups according to age. Each group is in 
charge of a woman supervisor who looks after the children 
and occupies them with individual and collective work. The 
other pre-primary institutions have adopted the same 
organization, programme and educational methods as the 
kindergartens. 

The homes for children of pre-primary age are State 
institutions responsible for the protection and education 
of children from 3 to 7 years old who have no family. 

Nursery schools cater for children between the ages of 
4 and 7. 

In the large towns, each neighbourhood also organizes 
playgrounds for its children, where they can play during 
their free time. Finally, pioneer camps and holiday homes 
for children have been organized in different parts of 
Yugoslavia. d 

he extension of the network of pre-primary establish- 
ments calls for an ever-increasing number of trained women 
teachers. This led, in 1948, to the opening in all the Republics 
of schools for kindergarten teachers (with a four-year 
course). Teachers who hold diplomas from the former 
schools (which gave a similar training in a one-year course, 
can today complete their educational training by a supple- 
mentary course and thus become established teachers. 


Primary schools 
Schools providing the compulsory eight-year course have 


four elementary primary grades and four senior primary 
grades. After finishing the elementary primary Course, 
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pupils can go on to the senior classes of the same school 
or the lower classes of a secondary school. In either case, 
the same curriculum is followed and pupils get the same 
certificates at the end of the course. 

Inplaces where no eight-year school exists, senior primary 
schools or complementary schools with at least two classes 
(fifth and sixth years) have been opened. The curricula of 
these provisional type schools are not identical and also 
differ from those of the lower secondary schools. Pupils of 
these schools who want to enter the lower classes of a 
secondary school or the higher classes of an eight-year 
school have to pass a special preliminary examination. The 
general trend is towards making the eight-year school the 
only type of compulsory school. 

Children enter the first class of the primary school on 
reaching the age of 7. At the end of their eight years of 
compulsory education, pupils may either start work in 
agriculture or industry, or enter the higher stage of general 
secondary education or a vocational school. 


Curriculum and methods. Each of the Federated Republics 
establishes its own plans and syllabuses for its territory. 
There are, however, no essential, substantial differences 
between these plans and syllabuses, all of which have the 
same educational basis and are inspired by the same concep- 
tion of the world, of nature and of society. 

Certain differences, however, do exist. They consist in 
the number of subjects taught in different classes; the 
names under which the subjects are taught and the manner 
of their grouping; the number of hours devoted to different 
subjects in different classes, etc. These differences, however, 
lie rather in the distribution of subjects between various 
classes than in their choice. 

Present-day plans and syllabuses have been established 
in the light of the purpose and functions of education, as 
defined by our social community. 

The educational programmes in force today in the various 
Republics for pupils between the ages of 7 and 11j—that 
is to say, for the lower stage of compulsory education—are 
shown in the table in the following column. 


Examination system. Pupils who, at the end of the school 
year, have had good marks in all subjects pass into the 
class immediately above. Examinations in various forms 
take place during the school year, and are designed to see 
what knowledge has been acquired by pupils. 

Pupils obtain their first certificate on successfully com- 
pleting the cycle of compulsory education, without ha 
to pass any special examination. The certificate is signe 
by the head of the school and by the teacher in charge of 
the class to which the pupils belonged. The marks obtained 
are shown on the certificate in number form. Ë 

There are certain conditions for transfer from the eight- 
year school to a secondary institution (general secondary 
school or vocational secondary school): the pupil must have 
completed his studies at the eight-year school, and must 
not be more than 18 years old; in certain People’s Republics, 
he must pass a qualifying examination, the programme 0! 
which is fixed, in each case, by the Council for Education 
of the Republic. z 

Primary school pupils have medical, physical and school 
record cards. These cards make it possible to follow the 


GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE PROGRAMME OF GRADES 1-4 
(in hours per week for four grades together) 


— °@cəƏq+<us-=—Ás>s++s.xss= szssss s + rssqrssush s sJ].>ÇQp.x.D D< 


Republics 
Subjects Bosnia- 
Serbia: Croatia Slovenia Mace- Heroo- Monte- 
onia ovina тео 
Humanities. . 36 22 34 33 36 32 
Mother tongue Я 32 22 32 30 30 30 
Ногу” aaa 4 — 2 3 3 2 
Natural sciences and 
mathematics . 33 35 31 33 32 30 
Geography . . 5 — 2 5 6 4 
Nature study . > И 2, 4 5 4 4 
Study of nature and 
society %& 15 L SQ — 15 — — — — 
Study of the local 
community and 
history... — 3 — — ЕЗ 
Mathematics . . 23 20 22 23 22 22 
Practical skills . — . 17 23 23 17 16 17 
Handwork ШУТ 2 — — = 2 2 
Handwork and do- 
mestic economy . — T — 2 — T 
MERERI ES at 
schol . . . — — 9 — => — 
Handwriting 3 — — 3 3 3 
Drawing . 4 4 — 4 3 4 
Singing . . 4 4 4 4 4 4 
Physical culture 4 8 10 4 4 4 
Total number of hours 
per week, Grades 14 86 80 88 83 94 19 
(Average per grade) . (213) (20) (22) (204). (21) (19) 


Note. The number of hours devoted to lessons in civics and ethics are not 
shown, in the absence of complete data, As a general rule, all classes 
devote one hour a week to these subjects. 


pupil’s development and to take the necessary measures 
with regard to the organization of school work. 

Parents are kept informed of their children’s ee by 
means of the school record books (with which all pupils are 
provided) and by private or collective interviews with the 


teachers. 


Teaching staff. Teacher training schools train teachers for 
service in elementary primary schools. They admit students 
who have completed their lower secondary education. The 
course at teacher training schools has been extended from 
four to five years. 

The refresher schools for primary and secondary teachers, 
set up at Zagreb in 1953 and Ljubljana in 1956, regularly 
organize seminars, courses and consultations to enable 
primary and secondary teachers to improve their qualifi- 
cations and familiarize themselves with modern educational 
methods and teaching aids. 

There are no centres of this sort in the other Republics, 
but seminars and discussion meetings are organized from 
time to time. In some Republics there are education centres 
attached to the teacher training schools, which provide help 
for teachers serving in their districts, 

Teachers’ associations organize a large number of 
seminars, holiday courses and discussion meetings on 


> questions relating to the improvement of qualifications and 


the progress of education. 
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Primary and secondary teachers are appointed by the 
District People’s Committees. 5 

The decree concerning the salaries of teachers came into 
force in April 1952. Salaries are based on the number of 
years of service, qualifications, and the results achieved in 
school work. Members of the кайи profession are graded 
as follows in the civil service classification system (which 
comprises 20 grades): primary teachers, Grades 15 to 8; 
secondary teachers and university assistants, Grades 14 
to 6; deputy lecturers, Grades 6 to 4; lecturers, Grades 4 
and 3; university professors, Grades 2 and 1. Promotion 
from one grade to the next is automatic at the end of three 

ears. 
n Teachers are entitled to a pension, men after 35 years’ 
service and from the age of 55, and women after 30 years* 
service and from the age of 50. The pension usually payable 
is equal to the salary of a serving teacher in the last grade 
but one of the category in question. 


Welfare services 


School canteens are organized in towns and industrial 
centres by the peoples’ committees in co-operation with the 
schools, the parents' associations, and certain organizations 
such as the Red Cross, the Organization of Women, etc.; 
the cost is borne by the parents. In country districts, 
canteens are organized by the schools themselves, in 
co-operation with the parents (who finance them) and with 
public bodies (which make regular grants for the purpose). 
All pupils can make use of the canteens, but certain cate- 
gories of pupils have priority over others. 


The school health service has the use either of school 
clinics or of special departments in general clinics. The 
health institutes of the Republics organize special courses 
for doctors working in school clinics. 

All school children undergo a medical examination at the 
beginning and the end of each school year. Medical treat- 
ment is free. 

Almost all social and public institutions help to organize 
children’s lives and education outside the school. Special 
mention should be made of the pioneers’ councils, ‘Our 
Children’ and ‘Children’s Friends’ societies, the ‘Popular 
Youth’ organizations, the Women’s Anti-Fascist Union, the 
Red Cross, the Popular Technology Organization, physical 
culture associations, cultural and artistic associations, and 
sports clubs. Thousands of citizens who wish to do some- 
thing for children in the town and country districts and to 
prepare them for their responsibilities and duties in a 
socialist society help in the running of children’s organi- 
zations, the building of recreational centres and the estab- 
lishment of institutions for out-of-school education. All 
these forms of activity are co-ordinated and unified by the 
Confederation of Educational Associations. 


PROBLEMS AND TRENDS 


As part of the reform of the educational system undertaken 
on the initiative of the Federal National Assembly, the 
commission for educational reform has started a study of 
the problems of pre-primary education and compulsory 
schooling. Groups of eminent experts have been formed and 
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dečji vrtić: pre-primary school. 

gimnazija: general secondary school. 

industriske vocational training 
school for industrial workers, 

klasična gimnazija: general secondary 
school with classical course. 

niža gimnazija: lower general secondary 
school, 

nike stručne škole: vocational training 
schools for apprentices and agricultural 
workers, 

osmogodišnja škola: eight-year school 
covering the whole period of compul- 
sory school attendance (four primary 
and four lower secondary classes), 

osnovna skola: primary school. 

šestogodišnja škola: six-year school provid- 
ing four primary and two complemen- 
tary primary classes, 

la za vaspitače: pre-primary teacher 

training school. 

srednja baletska škola: vocational training 
school of ballet dancing, 

srednja bibliotekarska škola: vocational 
secondary school for librarians. 

srednja ekonomska škola: vocational 
secondary school of commerce, 

srednja fiskulturna škola: vocational 
secondary school of physical education. 
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srednja geodetska škola: general secondary 
school for land surveyors, 

srednja gradjevinska škola: vocational 
secondary school of building and public 
works, 

srednja hidrometeorološka škola: vocational 
secondary school of meteorology. 

srednja medicinska škola: vocational 
secondary school for nurses and other 
health workers. 

srednja muzička škola: vocational second- 
ary school of music, 

srednja poljoprivredna mašinska škola: 
vocational secondary school for special- 
ists in agricultural machinery, 

srednja poljoprivredna škola: vocational 
secondary school of agriculture, 

srednja rudarska škola: vocational second- 
ary school of mining. 

srednja saobraćajna škola: vocational 
secondary school for transport techni- 
cians, 

srednja škola za medicinske tehničare: 
vocational secondary school for medical 
laboratory workers, radiologists, etc. 

srednja šumarska škola: vocational sec- 
ondary school of forestry. 

srednja tehnička škola: vocational second- 
ary school. 


srednja umetnička škola: vocational 
secondary school of fine arts. j 

srednja veterinarska škola: vocational 
secondary school of veterinary science, 

učiteljska domaéitka škola: specialized 
training school for teachers of home 
economics. »- 

učiteljska škola: primary teacher training 
school. 

vifa gimnazija: upper general secondary 
school. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


. Faculty of Arts. f 

. Faculty of Science and Mathematics. 
Faculty of Law. 

. Faculty of Medicine. 

Faculty of Engineering. 

Faculty of Agronomy and Forestry. 

. Faculty of Veterinary Medicine. 

. Faculty of Economics. f 
Academy of Fine Arts, Academy 0 
Music. + 

College of Physical Education. 

. Institute of Education. 

. College for transport officials, merchant 
navy officers, etc. 
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have begun to work out basic principles relating to the 
place and role of pre-primary institutions in the general 
school system. 

In the reform particular attention has been devoted to 
pre-primary education, for it provides the basis for the 
development of a well-balanced personality, which is the 
aim of Yugoslav education. Stress has therefore been laid 
on the need for a system of establishments which will secure, 
from pre-primary age onwards, greater unity of direction 
and closer co-operation between home and social influences 
in the development of the child. 

Pre-primary establishments will be able to give active 
assistance in solving the problems of children’s health and 
social welfare, in the light of the new family relationships 
and the mother’s new position in the family, taking into 
account her place in the life of society and her increased 
participation in industry. These establishments may well 
Serve as centres for educational and health advice to 
parents. In the system of social management, as extended 
to all fields of social and political life, the education of the 
rising generation will increasingly become the business of 
society in general and, in this manner, all problems (net- 
work of schools, material questions, staff matters, develop- 
ment of educational theories and their application in 
practice, etc.) will be solved even more successfully from 
year to year. 


Trends in compulsory schooling 


As a result of the development of a socialist society in the 
last few years, certain phenomena and certain characteristic 
trends in the field of compulsory education are to be noted 
and have found clear expression during the discussions 
concerning the future eight-year school. The new socialist 
society, based on collective ownership of the means of pro- 
duction and social management in all fields of activity, 
calls for the introduction of an eight-year period of com- 
pulsory schooling which will give the whole of the rising 

eneration, whatever their future is to be, the common 

asis of an up-to-date general education. The rising gener- 
ation will therefore be trained at a single type of compulsory 
eight-year school, providing a general education on the same 
lines throughout the country. The achievement of an eight- 
year period of compulsory schooling will depend on 


increasing the country’s material resources. It is quite 
possible that, during the transition period, there will he 
several temporary types of institution intermediate between 
the four-year and the eight-year school (six-year school, 
compulsory study groups for children attending rural 
schools which have no senior primary classes, etc.). 

The achievement of an eight-year period of compulsory 
schooling for the children of the whole country will not 
only have important social consequences—raising of the 
cultural level of the people—but will give a new importance 
to compulsory schooling in the new school system, while 
at the same time placing the eight-year school in a new 
relationship to secondary schools (general secondary schools 
and vocational or industrial secondary schools). In its 
teaching programme, its syllabus and its educational 
theories, the eight-year school will no longer place the main 
emphasis on equipping its pupils to pursue their studies 
at an academic secondary school; it will give them all a 
grounding in general and social education without regard 
to the kind of school in which they will continue their 
studies once they have completed the cycle of primary 
education, or the possibility that they may enter industry 
on completing their schooling. There will also be important 
changes both in the curriculum and in the study programme, 
for the modern concept of general education includes a basic 

neral technical training. The work of the school should 

evelop in the pupils the ability to acquire knowledge on 
their own account and foster that intellectual curiosity 
which, later, in their active social life and their individual 
work, will enable them to broaden and enrich their horizon. 

After the establishment of the fundamental principles 
governing the single, compulsory, eight-year school, a study 
of the various technical questions arising in connexion with 
the study programme and curriculum of this school has 
been begun. The institutes for the advancement of education, 
recently set up in the People's Republics, are playing their 
part in this work jointly with the Federal Institute for the 
study of teaching and educational problems. They have 
enlisted the help of a whole series of eminent specialists 
from all parts of the country. 

When the study is completed, all these questions will be 
discussed by the commission for educational reform and 
by the competent organs of the Federal Executive Council 
or the Federal National Assembly. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS 


Sources. Yugoslavia. Federal Statistical Office, Statistical 
Yearbook 1955. Returns to Unesco questionnaires. 


Statistical summary, 1950-54. In the school year 1954/55, 
enrolment in all educational institutions reached a total of 
2.3 million, including 38,000 adults enrolled in various types 
of schools for workers. This means about 13 per cent of the 
total population were going to school. Primary schools, 
including the four lower grades of eight-year primary 
schools, accounted for 1.5 million children, of whom about 
47 per cent were girls. Total enrolment at the secondary 
school level, including the four higher grades of eight-year 
primary schools, as well as vocational and teacher training 
schools, was about 740,000, of whom 40 per cent were girls. 
Enrolment in higher educational institutions totalled 70,000, 
of whom 31 per cent were women students. The whole 
teaching staff in primary and secondary schools, including 
part-time teachers in secondary and vocational schools, 
numbered 80,000, nearly 50 per cent of whom were women 
teachers. Compared with 1950, there was a slight decrease 
in primary school enrolment, compensated by a correspond- 
ing increase in general secondary schools. There seems to 
have been a decrease of about 20 per cent in the enrolment 
of secondary vocational and teacher training schools, only 
partially offset by a 16 per cent increase in the enrolment 
of higher institutions. (See Table 2.) 


Primary enrolment trends. Table 3 shows data relating to 
the four-year primary schools and the first four grades of 
eight-year primary schools, according to the present system 
of classification. However, data for years before 1939 are 
not strictly comparable to those since 1945, owing to basic 
changes in the school system. Nevertheless, the average 
enrolment ratio, relative to the estimated child population 
5-14 years old, shows an increase from 44 in the 1930-34 
period to 47 in the 1950-54 period. The enrolment of girls 
has increased from 42 per cent in 1930 to 47 per cent in 


1954. Similarly, the percentage of women teachers has 
increased from 50 or less in the pre-war years to 60 or more 
since 1945. With the increase in number of teachers 
generally, the average pupil-teacher ratio has been steadily 
reduced from a post-war high level of 69 to 71 in 1948 and 
1949 to the present level of 38-39. 


Expenditure on education. Total expenditure on education, 
reported for the year 1953 (fiscal year begins 1 January), 
was 14,162 million dinars, averaging over 800 dinars per 
inhabitant. This represents about 1.4 per cent of the 
estimated national income for that year. It appears that 
capital expenditure is not included in this amount, nor the 
expenses of central administration. Among the categories 
of expenditure shown in the table, the distribution is 
approximately one-third for primary education, one-third 
for general secondary education, and the other third for 
vocational and higher education, including teacher training, 
as well as for special and adult education. (See Table 1.) 


1. PUBLIC EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION, 1953 
(in million dinars) 


Object of expenditure Total 
Totalexpenditure. . . . -. + + ... 
A. Current expenditure 114 162 

Primary education ETT 4 616 
Secondary education . . . > + 4 826 
Vocational education . . . + + 2012 
Teacher training . . . «© + . 351 
Higher education aE PETE 2014 
Special education nes 184 
Adult education . . . -. + + 99 


B. Capital expenditure . . . + + 4.4 
a_l 
1. Not including expenditure for central administration. 


2. SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1950-54 


AA O s 
Nonbat dE Teaching staff Students enrolled 
ee ee ee School Year | institutions Total Female Total Female 
Pre-primary 
Scy ой ; y 1954/55 112 ut 5139 yt 
haley nursery schools > 1954/55 3 3 3 78 "m 
тыш А 1954/55 14 63 60 861 359 
агаа . 1954/55 129 os 7 6678 s 
TM - 1953/54 89 319 312 4840 2166 
is е 1952/53 197 537 527 8 605 4 045 
N . 1951/52 238 23 A 12 008 
М А 1950/51 uM 2. UN ba 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Number of le 
пЗ У 1 Ре 
Level of education and type of institution School year гарта EFE RRA a E 
Primary 
Primary schools, Grades 14, . . . 1953/54 8 988 18 604 9741 756 335 346490 
ТОЕ (1-4) of eight-year primary schools 1953/54 1508 T 159 5 757 293 665 138 924 
Higher primary schools... . 1953/54 3548 9323 5858 351608 — 166483 
"Tet in DL Ee S ay: Ас; 1954/55 114159 38 294 23035 [1456049 — 681138 
sits i 1953/54 114 044 *35 686 221356 [1401608 651897 
i Ë 1952/53 113872 32 576 19710 11387523 640779 
k: 1951/52 113 754 29 892 18155 | 1427267 655995 
M 1950/51 113 466 226 748 16150 1527387 — 702648 
Secondary 
General 
igher classes (5-8) of eight-year primary schools 4 1954/55 1640 414 407 *6 603 303 330 123 112 
Зери МЫП hin Peace TN cute ! 1954/55 551 «10 375 45179 245 846 110558 
Total. . rali 1ай 1954/55 2191 124 782 *11 782 549176 233670 
" 7 a 1953/54 2106 121 749 410 285 523016 291 755 
de i 1952/53 1918 *19 549 *9 468 493 307 209 796 
h 1951/52 1875 415 940 “1610 455886 195 775 
a 1950/51 1706 414 294 6372 487379 209674 
Vocational 
Apprentice schools . 1954/55 614 15794 11 358 79 362 11 698 
Trade schools... 1954/55 278 43 593 ‘1011 32.292 11 906 
"Technical high schools 1954/55 170 43.489 1922 34 743 13 549 
Schools of arts... 1954/55 172 «2 147 1926 18 888 10.694 
Total. . . 1954/55 1 234 ‹15 023 4217 165 285 47 847 
» . 1953/54 1233 413 956 13 772 156 832 43 564 
Wn ehe 1952/53 1222 114 066 13 610 160 859 42 106 
"E š 1951/52 1291 415 612 *3 781 171581 42 542 
” 1950/51 1517 m ay 205 221 55 867 
Teacher training 
Teacher training for primary school teachers. he) Mates o urih 1954/55 60 41221 1436 18 604 11388 
Other teacher training . . . .. . | bo ducis 1954/55 21 4323 1179 3195 2884 
ЖМИ АТҮГҮЛ ТТЫ 4 1954/55 81 11544 1615 21 799 14272 
EM EI E: M 1953/54 79 41 499 4572 20 762 13 302 
” 1952/53 80 11589 4631 23 059 14 521 
» 1951/52 79 «1 372 1322 24 716 15 137 
" . 1950/51 81 “1313 dn 28 002 16 755 
Higher 
Teacher training 
Higher teacher training schools . ^. , , 1954/55 16 485 119 6 490 2 686 
Higher vocational teacher training school ` `. 1954/55 1 10 an 121 1 
Y LR ae rece 1954/55 17 495 119 6611 2687 
" 1953/54 13 452 110 4 551 2059 
” Y 1952/53 12 425 107 5 303 2 354 
” 1951/52 12 373 97 5 638 2580 
C stp ie ИН; VENTER р оза 1950/51 12 250 61 4762 2113 
General and technical 
A 1954/55 56 4 596 731 61771 18 330 
Academies of arts and musie . у у) 1 T `7 7 1954/55 11 328 61 1233 416 
College of Physical Education 1954/55 1 44 14 259 36 
her vocational schools, š 1954/55 7 141 46 511 291 
Moral И, E 1954/55 75 5109 852 63 774 19133 
woe Я 1953/54 т 4743 759 53 386 17 025 
We Á 1952/53 10 4189 643 49 472 15 904 
x 1951/52 73 4605 797 49 632 15 588 
ài 1 1950/51 | 15 5 156 197 55 633 17 908 
1 
1. Schools Providing the compulsory eight-year course are acounted 3. Not including 125 part-time teachers. 


twice: with primary schools 
2. Not including 354 (F. 228) part-time teachers. 
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and with general secondary schools. 4. 


Including part-time teachers. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Teaching staff Students enrolled 
Pa Number of 
ion and type of institution School erates 
wc lE E | wee | Чаяйанош Total Female Total Female 
Special 
ial primary schools ГИС ioe, к ae uo 1954/55 49 4390 $275 4226 1785 
О И та е 10 m 442 493 124 
Special vocational school ya s o7 а TERMES 1954/55 14 4121 *50 739 255 
phi LIC I UM EAS on 1954/55 73 4595 4367 5458 2164 
ee к.» сы ee DES ETE 1953/54 64 *489 *315 5171 2055 
Че ч 1952/53 60 4430 4276 4735 1844 
у o f 1951/52 54 4428 4275 4 894 1782 
E din 1950/51 34 Le xx 3 958 1428 
Adult 
Primary schools for workers . 2 499 la iaiia pila 1954/55 265 408 134 12347 4703 
Eight-year schools for workers . x 4 E š ^ ` ч 1954/55 4 49 33 581 114 
Secondary general schools for workers аан mns 1954/55 94 902 297 5 879 1081 
Domestic science schools ese se Ура 1 1954/55 78 445 344 4425 4425 
Workers’ vocational schools... eee + t e os 1954/55 44 467 50 3267 65 
Schools of economics, s. an jess” 4) sane? W (ЭШИП 1954/55 11 90 12 618 140 
Agricultural schools iiu Ded Very moa eh oc 1954/55 263 1622 547 8062 2746 
Technological schools). .4 ". U н кун, ЖОМ 1954/55 38 320 66 2532 311 
Teacher training schools ‚Чөн aik Stau vif E RN 1954/55 2 э кл 96 56 
Motel. о. Ы чш S ^ш у ча ага 1954/55 199 4303 1483 37 807 13 641 
Г ат Ылл tee tee men ан ИИ 1953/54 229 1798 665 13005 5671 
ee Te е NE 1952/53 248 1954 704 11869 4819 
D) REN у RA. caue eni НҮ "КУЛА ИО 1951/52 187 1969 591 10281 2206 
E ea Ke eee К ИШ 1950/51 188 1939 ... 14313 2156 


5. Teachers are the same as those of secondary teacher training institutions. 


3. TRENDS IN PRIMARY EDUCATION: Pustic Primary AND Ніснев Primary SCHOOLS 


Teachers! Pupils? Average 
Year Schools enrolment (5-14 year 
Total Per cent female Total Per teacher (thousands) (thousands) 
1930 8 002 *22 340 53 1184 505 53 
1931 8114 *24 642 49 1 244 800 51 
1932 8213 *26 835 45 1275 110 48 1273 2904 4 
1933 8 349 28 839 43 1317 407 46 
1934 8511 30 317 44 1 340 962 44 
pa В E 30 548 44 1 341 862 44 
30 889 44 1363 161 44 A 45 
1937 8 727 31 610 45 1 393 422 44 т ine "i 
1938 8 956 32 144 45 1 428 223 44 
1939 Sn cd ES dd ex 
1945 10 294 23 712 60 1298 304 55 
1946 11052 23 593 61 1454 962 62 
1947 12201 25 354 62 1634 498 64 1558 3438 45 
1948 12 556 24 214 62 1729 720 71 
1949 12 970 24 124 62 1670 547 69 
Tul 13 466 26 748 63 1527 387 57 
l 13754 29 892 61 1427267 48 
1052 13 872 32 576 61 1 387 523 43 1440 3 081 4 
YEH 14 044 35 686 60 1 401 608 39 
38 294 1 456 049 


1. Includes data for four-year primary schools and higher primary schools, but excluding the four higher classes of eight-year primary schools. 
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NEW HEBRIDES 
Anglo-French Condominium 


Total population (mid-year 1955 estimate): 54,000. 
Total area: 5,700 square miles; 14,763 square kilometres. 


Population density: 9 per square mile; 4 per square kilometre. 


Official exchange rate: 100 CFP francs = 2,015 U.S. dollars. 


Education is a national service. Each of the co-sovereign 
powers maintains its own schools. 


FRENCH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Administration. The French Resident Commissioner ad- 
ministers the public school system. He supervises both 
public and private French schools. In the islands of Santo, 
Tanna and Mallicolo, the publie schools come under the 
direct control of the administrator in charge of the region. 
The professional direction of these schools is undertaken 
by a primary school inspector. Private schools have their 
own supervisory service. 

The special budget of the New Hebrides is assisted to the 
extent of 60 per cent by funds from Metropolitan France, 
and meets all costs arising from public education. 


Organization. Elementary primary education is given in the 
French language in 3 State and 12 Catholic schools. These 
take children from 5 to 14 years of age. The curricula are 
those of the preparatory and elementary courses in France. 
The textbooks used are either those of the State schools in 
Africa or those of the Catholic Schools in France. No fees 
are charged for tuition or boarding, and there is no 
ied or social discrimination affecting the admission of. 
pupils. 

Three primary schools prepare pupils for the primary 
School certificate and for the competitive entrance exami- 


course. The textbooks used are recent editions of French 
hooks. Introductory teaching about the United Nations is 
given in the final course. The one State School is free. The 
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Revised by the Ministère des Affaires Etrangéres, Paris, and the 
Colonial Office, London, in J. anuary 1957, 


Catholic schools appeal for funds to the public and to a few 
wealthy families. These schools are open to all children, 


Teachers. European staff are recruited from qualified 
candidates in France or New Caledonia. Local assistant 
teachers (moniteurs) for the so-called ‘bush schools’ are 
trained at the centre in Nouville, New Caledonia. 


BRITISH SCHOOL SYSTEM 


The British National Administration subsidizes a primary 
school for British children and a primary school for native 
children, the latter run by the Presbyterian Mission, both 
at Vila. 

The Presbyterian Mission has started a number of 
elementary-primary schools in the islands, each under the 
guidance of a missionary. These schools are entirely sup- 
ported by the local population, as is, partly, the primary 
school at Vila. The Melanesian Mission runs separate 
primary schools for boys and girls at Aoba and a mixed 
primary school on Pentecost, all under the guidance of 
European staff. Promising boys are sent on to the Pawa 
School in the Solomon Islands. The Church of Christ 
Mission and the Seventh Day Adventist Mission also run 
primary schools for the natives. Elementary education is 
also given by isolated native teachers in the villages along 
with religious instruction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


FRANCE. MINISTËRE DE LA FRANCE D'OUTRE-MER, Condominium 
des Nouvelles-Hébrides. Paris, 

+ SERVICES DE COORDINATION DE L'ENSEIGNEMENT DANS LA 

FRANCE D'OUTRE-MER. Les territoires frangais du Pacifique. 

Etablissements francais d'Océanie. INouvelle-Calédonie. Nouvelles- 
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PALESTINE REFUGEES 


SUMMARY OF SCHOOL STATISTICS, 1951-54 


Level of education and type of institution School year | Number of Loi AnS, 
ак Total Female Total Female 
Primary 
French public primary schools 1954/55 4 13 Lgs 374 113 
French mission primary schools * . 1954/55 Sl E. wW 
British public primary schools 1954/55 aN ua dis ip ab 
British mission primary schools 1954/55 p n ‚$$ } 2216 kde 
Total пси A iU yv p АЙ 1954/55 4 13 M 374 из 
ns rr osa dem WS SSE SQ OSO 1953/54 4 M ай 315 92 
lado ЯР ea „С се 1952/53 26 41 30 1709 717 
d 1951/52 30 117 am 3 593 ere 
Secondary 
General 
French complementary courses 
Total. 177479, nani FOp ia liza va юш уте зау 1954/55 vie 
i edlen Блогу гө. st a aper verfo oor 1953/54 2 ied 27 “14 
e rl de = ру. ANTA Dee lll 1952/53 2 2 1 10 E 
S OTO E MI ТАШУУНУ A A 1951/52 1 1 шы = on 


3. French public and mission schools only. 


1. There were 6 schools with 514 pupils, 247 girls, in 1953/54. 
4, French and British schools. 


2. French public schools only. 


PALESTINE REFUGEES 
Schools run jointly by UNRWA' and UNESCO 


Prepared by the Education and Training Division, UNRWA, Beirut, in December 1956. 


HISTORICAL 


s exodus of Arab and other non-Jewish refugees from 
E s ae into neighbouring lands began in the last months 
i ай and reached its height between May and August 
ci following year. Estimates vary widely, but it is 
i е le that between 750,000 and 1,000,000 individuals 
te ound temporary shelter by the end of that period 
Poma T nearby countries or in those parts of Palestine 
Honea xin а in Arab hands and were under the 
authorities, either the Egyptian or the Transjordanian 
mmediate succour was first gi rnm. 

l: E given by the t; 
ed charitable organizations, both тож hes aed Clirietiti 
ааны in which the non-Jewish Palestinians had 

! ge. Many orphans wi 1. in instituti 
which also offered саа пе Васо ар г 


The United Nations Childrens’ Fund (Unicef) came into 
the field before the end of August 1948, and shortly there- 
after a fund-raising body known as the United Nations 
Relief for Palestine Refugees (UNRPR) was set up to 
provide money for the work already being done by the 
International Committee of the Red Cross (CICR), the 
League of Red Cross Societies (LRCS) and the American 
Friends Service Committee (Quakers). These latter organi- 
zations co-operated with refugee educators who had them- 
selves set up ‘schools in the sand’ beside the camps that 
were then beginning to take shape. It proved possible to 
shelter some of these classes during the following winter 
in disused hospital tents and to provide a minimum of 
school supplies from the sale of empty relief supply con- 


tainers. 


1. United Nations Relief and Works Agency. 
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WORLD SURVEY OF EDUCATION 


In 1948 Unesco first began to play a part in the education 
of Palestinian refugee children. On 11 November of that 
year, the third session of the Unesco General Conference, 
which was in session in Beirut, adopted a resolution which 
included an authorization to the Director-General to make 
a study of the educational needs of the refugees and to 
include the refugees among those entitled to receive aid 
from Unesco emergency funds. A sum of $15,000 was made 
available soon after, and later grants during 1949 brought 
the total amount up to $38,000. The fourth session of the 
General Conference, which met in Paris in September 1949, 
launched a world-wide appeal for financial assistance which 
during that same year brought in goods and money to the 
value of $76,000. With the aid of all these contributions it 
proved possible for the voluntary agencies on the spot to 
establish 61 schools in the Gaza Strip, in Lebanon and Syria, 
and on both banks of the Jordan; these schools were 
attended by some 34,000 children. Substantial numbers of 
children also found refuge at the time in government and 
private schools. 


POLICY AND ADMINISTRATION 
Legal basis 


The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East (now commonly designated as 
UNRWA) was set up by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in December 1949, and commenced 
operations in May 1950. UNRWA bases its authority to 
devote funds to educational purposes on paragraph 4 of 
Resolution 393(V) which was adopted by the General 
Assembly on 2 December 1950. This resolution recognizes 
the need for *the reintegration of the refugees into the 
economic life of the Near East’. 

From an early stage this responsibility has been shared 
by UNRWA and Unesco jointly, with ÜNRWA assuming 

administrative functions and, with the years, by far the 
greater share of the financial burden, and Unesco giving 
technical guidance and providing senior educational per- 
sonnel. This partnership has been ratified at intervals by 
agreements between the two agencies, and these are modified 
as conditions change. 

No formal agreements exist between UNRWA and the 
Hsc mim of the host countries (Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, 
yria) delimiting the exact educational responsibility of the 
agency. From time to time, however, letters have been 
exchanged to clarify specific points, and in some host 
countries the educational projects of the agency require the 
prior consent of the government concerned. 


Aims 


Because of the ad hoc nature of the arrangements with 
governments, no specific declaration has ever been made 
by UNRWA regarding its educational aims. In practice, 
however, the agency haa endeavoured, for the past few 
years, to provide primary education (six years of schooling) 
for all rationed refugee children who seek admission to its 
schools. (In Lebanon, a recognized income scale modifies 
the regulations regarding ration entitlement and has 
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had the effect of allowing a larger number of refugee 
children to avail themselves of the agency’s educational 
facilities). 

UNRWA has also sought to make Secondary education 
available to a reasonable percentage of pupils who graduate 
successfully from the primary cycle. These permitted 
percentages are based on the conditions that prevail in 
general in the whole area. In 1955/56 the Proportion of 
secondary to primary pupils was 12.5 per cent; in 1956/57 
it was 15 per cent. UNRWA provides instruction in its own 
schools for first and second secondary classes. Normally, 
therefore, UNRWA/Unesco schools cover an eight years’ 
programme, and selected pupils falling within the Permitted 
percentage who proceed beyond this stage attend govern- 
ment or private schools to which UNRWA Pays per capita 
subsidies. In Syria, however, because of the local importance 
of the brevet examination, agency schools cover a nine: 
years’ programme. Fi urthermore, in certain isolated parts 
of Jordan where no government schools exist, UNRWA 
has agreed to carry pupils in its own schools to the end of 
the secondary cycle (eleven years of schooling). 


Free education and attendance 


Compulsory primary education is enshrined as a principle 
in the constitutions of the host countries, but legal machinery 
for enforcing it does not as yet exist and compulsory 
attendance at UNRWA/Unesco schools can therefore not 
be contemplated. Schooling is, however, free and includes 
books, stationery and equipment as well as total exemption 
from fees. In some areas (such as Gaza), where schools may 
be at some distance from the camps, free transportation is 
also provided. ` s 

School attendance figures are abnormally high both in 
terms of the proportion of the total refugee population 
registered in schools and in terms of the proportion 
of registered pupils who attend regularly. In Lebanon 
and Syria, where such figures can be more carefully 
controlled, it is estimated that 22.5 per cent of the total 
refugee population is in attendance at a school. During 
most of the school year about 95 per cent of the regis- 
tered pupils attend school regularly. There is a master 
decline in attendance figures, however, with the onset o 
the harvest season. In the Jordan Valley, where the harvest 
begins much earlier, and where families tend to migrate to 
the highlands to avoid the intense heat of summer, the 
drop-off in attendance figures is more pronounced. Те 

The attendance of girls presents a special problem. l 
first, few girls were registered in UNRWA/Unesco schools. 
Now, however, the registration of girls in the first primary 
class. Thereafter, the drop-out is pronounced. In Lebanon, 
to remain at school until the end of the fourth primary 
class. Thereafter, the drop-off is pronounced. In Lebanon, 
where all agency schools are coeducational, the attendance 
of girls is less satisfactory. 


Finance 


Education budgets are submitted annually for the c 
quarters division in Beirut and for each of four field o 
(Gaza, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria). These budgets cover to! 2 
estimated expenditures for construction, maintenance, 
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ç uipment, supplies and subsidies. In 1955/56, the 
NEVA budget for general education was $5,213,450 
this amount excludes sums budgeted for teacher training, 
yocational training, university scholarships, fundamental 
education, etc.). The total Unesco contribution for the same 


period, reckoned as 50 per cent of the 1954-56 Unesco 
allotment, was $85,000. ші AM 

UNRWA pays annual subsidies or grants-in-aid on behalf 
of certain categories of rationed refugee pupils who attend 
government or private schools. In the case of all such pupils 
in the primary cycle, the agency pays $7 per hundred 
pupils. For pupils in the secondary cycle the grant is $40 
and in Lebanon, where secondary education fees are 
much higher, $70. The numbers of subsidized refugee 
secondary pupils are limited by the percentage restriction 
described above. During the school year 1955/56, subsidies 
were paid by UNRWA on behalf of 48,790 primary and 
8,790 secondary pupils. 


Supervision and control 


In each of the four host countries UNRWA/Unesco schools 
are inspected and supervised by officials who are adminis- 
tratively responsible to the area officers and technically 
responsible to the Field Education Officer. These schools 
are also open at all times to government school inspec- 
tors who, in Gaza, Jordan and Syria, regularly visit 
UNRWA/Unesco schools and send copies of their reports 
to the agency. 
. The agency school supervisors occupy Grades 9 and 10 
in the agency salary scale, depending on seniority and 
weight of responsibility (teachers occupy Grades 2-9 
inclusive). Depending on the host countries in which they 
perform. their functions, they are designated variously as 
school inspectors, school supervisors or area education 
officers. Their duties are to assist the teachers, many of 
whom are untrained, to teach more effectively. They also 
make structural inspections of school buildings and check 
the distribution of school supplies and equipment. 
_ The approximate ratio of school supervisors to teachers 
is 1:100 in sparsely populated areas and 1:150 in more 
concentrated areas. In some areas the school supervisor has 
an assistant. 
“es tag of the UNRWA/Unesco school supervisors 
m d In a similar capacity in the Palestine school system 
ur days of the British mandate. Others have been 
ul from government service. In Jerusalem (Jordan), 
Con the first of a series of training courses for school 
à; Fe s Was instituted by the agency. Supervisors are 
us e by the UNRWA representative on the recom- 
m ntm ofthe Field Education Officer, who, if in doubt, 
Sch ш headquarters division, 
divis 25 гани teams are organized under the health 
RH (UNRWA). Members of these teams follow special 
ad Courses under the supervision of this division, which 
Т роза for the sanitary inspection of school 
Pupils dayne intervals. Free milk is distributed to 
from indes the school day. Pupils judged to be suffering 
Teit fet nourishment are recommended for supple- 
The Y eeding at agency expense. 
m cut problem of school supervision is the direct 
9f the Education Adviser at headquarters. 


is als, 


ORGANIZATION 


UNRWA/Unesco schools provide primary, general second- 
bt а vocational education; there аге по pre-primary 
schools. 


Primary schools 


For statistical and budgetary purposes the UNRWA/ 
Unesco primary system consists of six years of schooling. 
This corresponds to the system in vogue in Jordan and 
Egypt (although the full six-year course is not always 
current in Gaza); the primary course in Lebanon and Syria 
lasts five years. 

Primary classes are uniform within each host country, 
whose curriculum and лл they largely follow. 

Existing regulations fix the maximum number of pupils 
in a class at 55, while the ‘average’ classroom population, 
fixed for budgetary and statistical purposes, is 50. Because 
of the difficulties in obtaining suitable rented premises in 
urban areas, the inevitable delays in school-building pro- 

ammes, and the fact that many schools (particularly in 

) have to resort to double shifts, it not unfrequently 
happens that the number of pupils in a class exceeds the 
ation number of 55. 
he problem of retardation is chiefly felt in the first 
primary class. The reason for the existence of a problem at 
this level is that, in the absence of reliable vital statistics, 
some parents still smuggle children into school at the age 
of five instead of waiting until they have reached the 
regulation age of six. Such children are often not sufficiently 
mature and are not recommended for promotion at the end 
of the year. For financial reasons, the agency cannot allow 
more than 10 per cent of the pupils in any one class to 
repeat the year. 

Of the 350. UNRWA/Unesco schools in operation in 
1955/56, 117 were small one- or two-teacher schools. These 
were located principally in gue in the upper Jordan 
Valley, in southern Syria or in the mountainous parts of 
Lebanon. These villages are fairly widely scattered and, 
largely because of transport difficulties, it would be un- 
economical to attempt consolidation. 

In Jordan, Lebanon and Syria the school year begins on 
or about 1 October and ends on or about 30 June. An 
exception is made for schools in the lower Jordan Valley 
where, for climatic reasons and because of the early harvest, 
the opening and closing dates are advanced by one month. 
In Gaza, RWA/Unesco schools open at the beginning 
of September and close at the end of Eua to coincide with 
the opening and closing dates of the Egyptian government 
кок уа аге tio olay intervals of 10 days each, 
one at mid-winter and one in spring. Schools are closed on 
both Fridays and Sundays. The school day usually begins 
at 8 a.m. and carries on until 3.30 or 4 p.m., with seven 
teaching periods varying in length from 35 to 45 minutes, 
depending on the age of the pupils. 

Curriculum and methods. In order not to raise a barrier in 
the future between refugees and non-refugees in any of the 
host countries, the curriculum of each of those countries is 
in general adhered to in UNRWA/Unesco schools. There 
are four main exceptions: (a) some time is set aside in each 
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school for instruction in the history and cultural traditions 
of Palestine; (b) certain textbooks which Palestinian 
teachers had been accustomed to use before 1949 remain 
in use; (c) a special UNRWA/Unesco programme of handi- 
crafts, consisting of six hours’ instruction per week in 
woodwork, metalwork and mechanical drawing, has been 
introduced in Gaza and Jordan for boys between the ages 
of 10 and 14; (d) the school garden, an old Palestinian 
tradition, is much more developed in agency schools than 
in other schools. 

There are no officially imposed methods, and teachers are 
allowed wide latitude in this respect. In the teacher training 
centres which operated in Jordan the agency experimented 
with new and appropriate methods. 

As the school population in UNRWA/Unesco schools in 
Gaza, Jordan and Syria is overwhelmingly Moslem, class 
periods are set aside each day for the reading of the Koran 
and instruction in religion. This is in conformity with the 
practice observed in these three host countries. In Lebanon, 
there are periods for general ethics, but no religious 
instruction is given during school hours. 


Examination system. Pupils are promoted from class to class 
on the strength of class examinations and the recommen- 
dation of the class teacher. Examinations are not usually 
held in the lowest classes of the primary cycle. The pupils 
of UNRWA/Unesco schools sit for the regular State exami- 
nations which mark the end of the distinctive cycles in the 
educational systems of the host countries: Lebanese and 
Syrian ‘certificate’ and ‘brevet’, Egyptian ‘tawjihi’, Jordan 
‘matriculation’, eto, 

The UNRWA/Unesco school system does not award 
certificates of its own. 

Admission to secondary schools is on a quota basis and 
papil are chosen on the strength of their academic record. 

individual record card is made out in respect of each 

pupil and is kept up to date by the head teacher and the 
head of the school health team. These record cards give 
educational, physical and medical data. There is no proce- 
dure for sending reports to parents, but the latter are 
encouraged to visit the head teacher and, in a few localities 
in Lebanon, small groups corresponding to parent-teacher 
associations have been set up. 


Ministry of Education of the host country. 
UNRWA has, at agency expense, every year sent 
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increasing numbers of potential teachers to train in one. ` 
or two-year courses in existing teacher training colleges in 
the host countries. In the school year 1955/56 two pilot 
teacher training centres, one for men and one for wome 
were set up in Jordan under the joint auspices of UNRWA 
and Unesco and with a team of six international subject 
specialists provided by the latter organization. The intake 
during the experimental phase was limited to 20 at each 
centre. Later, it was intended that each centre would take 
in 100 trainees a year and keep them for a two-year course, 
but for various reasons this scheme had to be abandoned. 
Teachers’ refresher courses, lasting from four to six weeks, 
are offered each summer in the four areas. In the summer 
of 1956, a short two-week refresher course with subject 
specialization for more advanced teachers was offered in 
Jordan and will be extended to other areas in 1957, 

As the tenure of UNRWA itself is limited, agency 
teachers can enjoy no real security of tenure. The salary 
scale adopted on 1 July 1955 does, however, provide for 
regular promotion on the basis of length of service and 
improvement of qualifications. Teachers participate with 
other agency employees in the benefits of the staff provident 
fund and have at their disposal certain refugee medical 
facilities. Transfers of teachers are usually effected by the 
bey decision of the Area Officer and the Field Education 

fficer. 

The UNRWA teachers? salary scale which came into force 
on 1 July 1955 establishes grades from a minimum of $46 
per month for untrained teachers who have not completed 
more than second year of secondary education to a minimum 
of $125 per month for experienced teachers with a post- 
graduate degree. Salary increases are based on the com- 
pletion of fixed periods of service and the improvement of 
qualifications. 


Vocational education 


Education for trades and industrial occupations is provided 
in two residential centres established by the agency at 
Kalandia (Jordan) and at Gaza in 1954 and 1955 respectively. 
Other trainees receive instruction at agency expense in 
private and government institutions. 

The general need for the time being is for men able to 
direct work of arepair, maintenance and installation character 
and for skilled labour to carry it out, i.e. for technicians and 
artisans rather than for professional engineers. The bulk of 
the time is therefore spent on practical work: only basic 
theory is taught. This theoretical training occupies a 
about 15 per cent of the time in some of the mechanic 
engineering and building trades to about 50 per cent in the 
more scientific courses, e.g. radio mechanics. Generally the 
courses are of two years’ duration with a minimum entry 
age of 16. The entrance qualification varies from. completion 
of first secondary to completion of fifth secondary, according 
to the course to be followed. There is a 40-hour b 
week and the session lasts for 49 weeks. As the results o 
the two vocational centres now in existence are favour Bis 
plans are under way for the establishment of three addition: 
centres, in two of which it is also intended to include com- 
mercial courses together with the usual trade courses. 956 

An agricultural training centre was established in 19 
by the agency at Beit Hanoun, near Gaza, for the training 
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of agricultural leaders. The minimum standard of education 
for admittance to this centre is completion of the second 
secondary year of schooling and the course is of two years 
duration with a strong emphasis on the practical aspect. 
Although it is not yet possible to judge the results of this 
kind of training, it is recognized that there is a strong need 
of trained agriculturalists in the Middle East and steps are 
being taken for the establishment of at least one more 
agricultural training centre. 


Higher education 


In 1950, Unesco appropriated $15,000 to enable 70 students 
to pursue university studies in Lebanon and Syria. In 1952, 
UNRWA set up a project to provide scholarships for higher 
education for 200 students studying agriculture, arts and 
sciences, commerce, dentistry, engineering, medicine, 
pharmacy or veterinary science in the universities of the 
Middle East. During the academic year 1956/57 the number 
of scholarships offered reached 375. The scholarships include 
fees, cost of travel, cost of books and instruments and a 
monthly subsistence allowance. 


1, PALESTINE REFUGEE CHILDREN RECEIVING EDUCATION, MAY 1957 


сеу Enrolment in UNRWA/Unesco schools Refugee pupils mE? Percentages of total 
тыс mu Н stan | ee 

РЕ Total F. Total F. Govt. Private | education | APH12957 | June 1954 May 1957 - 
Gaza . 74 34 876 13 348 6410 857 1595 — 42 881 216 914 17.7 19.76 
Jordan 183 42431 16103 4 608 361 23 984 8 139 79 162 517 536 14,15 15.29 
Lebanon 49 13 155 4 630 1003 52 1176 9 081 24 415 109 145 20.4 22.36 
Syria . 66 11 042 3984 1180 297 7121 2261 21604 95 629 22.8 22.59 
Total 372 101 504 38 065 13 201 1567 33 876 19 481 168 062 939 224 17.6 17.89 


2. DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS BY GRADE AND SEX IN UNRWA/UNESCO PRIMARY CLASSES, MAY 1957 


Area 
Grade Sex Total 
Gaza Jordan Lebanon Syria 
M. 2853 4047 1818 1383 10101 
1 Е. 3028 3536 1283 1071 8918 } 19912 
M. 2702 4163 1835 104 9744 } 
2 Е. 2812 3678 1228 725 8343 18087 
M. 3780 5332 1783 1301 12196 
š F. 2.658 3 696 1004 799 8 157 } 20353 
M. 4651 5330 1292 1417 12 690 
i F. 2413 3135 591 770 6 909 } 19599 
M. 4223 4620 1094 1356 11293 
s F. 1550 1531 353 455 3 889 } Si 
M. 3319 2 836 703 557 7415 
6 Е. 887 527 171 164 1749 } Eod 
M. 21528 26 328 8525 1058 63 439 
Total F. 13 348 16103 4630 3984 38 065 
MF. 34 876 42 431 13 155 11042 101504 
= _ C Rie r en E o ae 
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may be extended to pre-primary education; and journals containing articles on the broad problems of administering and organizing primary 


language should take precedence over a more specialized journal that has no such summaries. And finally, the list below is selective rather 
than comprehensive—hence all the countries and territories covered by the World Survey of Education are not represented here. m 
The key to the entries is as follows: Title. Address for subscriptions, Number of issues per year; price per annum or, if this is not available, 


If the publisher is other than the address for subscriptions, it is given in brackets after the above information. 


INTERNATIONAL AFGHANISTAN 

1. Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education, Bulletin du 1. Irfan. Wazarit Ma'arif, Bostan Seray, Ibn-i-Sina Avenue, 
Bureau international d'éducation. Palais Wilson, Genéve. 4; Kabul. 12; $3. 
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10; $1.75, 9s.6d., 4.50 Fr.fr. Separate editions in English, 12; *12 pesos. 

French and Spanish. 

4. International review of education | Internationale Zeitschrift für AUSTRALIA 
Erziehu swissenschaft | Revue internationale de ogie. 5 В 
Martinus Nijhof. Lange Voorhout 9, ше ышы UE 9. The Australian journal of education. Australian e 
34s., 1,680 Fr.fr., DM.20, 18 fl. (Unesco Institute for Edu- Educational Research, 147 Collins Street, Melbourne, C^; 
cation / Unesco-Institut für Pädagogik / Institut de T'Unesco Victoria. 3; 21s, ion, GPO. 
pour l'éducation, Hamburg). Articles are in English, French 10. Education news. Commonwealth Office of Education, С.Е. 
or German with summaries in the other two languages. Box 3879, Sydney, N.S.W. 6. 


5. The new era in home and school. New Education Fellowship, 
1 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 10; 18s./$2.70. 

6. Noticias de educación iberoamericana. Oficina de Educación 

Iberoamericana, Ciudad Universitaria, Madrid. 8; 150 pesetas; 


$3. 


š du- 
1. Published in the U.S.A. as the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the E 
cational Press Association of America. 
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21. Revue pédagogique congolaise. Centre d'études des problémes 
sociaux indigènes, boîte postale 1873, Elizabethville. 4. 


BOLIVIA 


22. Educación boliviana. Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Educación, Ministerio de Educación y Ministerio de Asuntos 
Campesinos, Federico Zuazo 209, La Paz. 12. 

23. Minkha. Ministerio de Educación, La Paz. 4. 


BRAZIL 


24, Revista brasileira de estudos pedagógicos. Instituto Nacional de 
Estudos Pedagógicos, Ministério de Educagáo e Cultura, Rua 
da Imprensa 16, 10.9 andar, Rio de Janeiro, 4. 

25. Revista do ensino. Caixa postal 286, Pórto Alegre, Rio Grande 
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26. Narodna prosveta, Centralni Komitet na Profsojuza na Rabot- 
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BYELORUSSIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


27. {Р skola, Ministerstvo Prosveščenija B.S.S.R., Minsk. 
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28. Canadian. education. Canadian Education Association, 206 
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30. L'école canadienne. Commission des écoles catholiques de 
Montréal, 117 ouest, rue Ste-Catherine, Montréal 18. 10; $2. 
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31. Journal of the National Education Society of Ceylon. Department 
of Education, University of Ceylon, Colombo, 3. 4; Rs.3.50. 


COSTA RICA 


32. Boletín. Ministerio de Educación Püblica, San José. 12. 
33. Educación. Ministerio de Educación Püblica, San José. 4. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


34. Jednotná Skola. Vydává Slovenské Akadémia Vied, Peda- 
gogicky Kabinet, Bratislava. 6; Kés.24. 

35. Pedagogika, Mikulandská 5, Praha II. 6; Kés.30. (Nakla- 
datelství Ceskoslovenské Akademie Véd.) 


DENMARK 


36. Dansk bernehaverád. Mimi Pehrson, Ane Katrinesvej 4, Koben- 
havn. kr.10. (Foreningen for uddanne de bornehavelererin- 
der.) 
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Studiesamling.) 

38. Folkeskolen. Danmarks Lærerforening, Jernbanegade 3, 
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39. Boletín de orientación educativa. Ministerio de Educación 
Pública, Quito. 6. 

40. Revista ecuatoriana de educación. Casa de la Cultura Ecua- 
toriana, Sección de Ciencias Filosóficas y de la Educación, 
apartado 67, Quito. 6. 


EGYPT 


41. al-Mu'allim al-awwal. Ittihad al-ta‘lim al-ibtida'I lil-mu'alli- 
min al-ilzamiyin, 4 Sh. Naguib al-Rihani, Cairo. 10; pt.40. 


FINLAND 


42. Kasvatus ja Коши. Jyväskylän Kasvatusopillinen Korkea- 
koulu and Suomen Kansakoulunopettajain Liitto, Jyväskylä. 
6; mk.400. Summaries in English. 


FRANCE 


43. Les amis de Sèvres. Centre international d'études pédagogiques, 
1, rue Léon-Journault, Sèvres (S.-et-O.). 4; 600 Fr.fr./750 Fr.fr. 

44. L'école nouvelle frangaise. Éditions des presses de l'Ile de 
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45. L'éducateur. Éditions de l'École moderne française, boulevard 
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Fr.fr. 
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107. Die neue Schulpraxis. Verlag der Neuen Schulpraxis, Guten- 
bergstrasse 13, St. Gallen. 12; 7 Sw.fr./8 Sw.fr. 

108. Schweizer Erziehungs- Rundschau | Revue suisse d'éducation. 
Verlag Künzler, Felsenstrasse 84, St. Gallen. 12; 10 Sw.fr./ 
15 Sw.fr. In French and German. 

109. Der schweizerische Kindergarten, Schweizerischer Kinder- 
gartenverein, Basel. 12; 6.70 Sw.fr./8.50 Sw.fr. 

110. Schweizerische Lehrerzeitung. Fachschriften-Verlag und Buch- 
druckerei, Zürich. 52; 17 Sw.fr./22 Sw.fr. (Schweizerischer 
Lehrerverein.) 


SYRIA 

111. al-Mu‘allim al- Arabi. Wazárit al-Ma‘arif al'Suriyah, Damas. 
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TURKEY 


112. [ik öğretim. Maarif Vekületi, Ankara. 24. 


UKRAINIAN SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLIC 


113. Doskil'ne vyhovannja. Ministerstvo Osvity U.R.S.R., Kiev. 


12; *2 roubles. 1 
114. Radjan'ska skola. Ministerstvo Osvity U.R.S.R., Kiev. 12; 


*2.50 roubles. = q 
115. Sovetskoe ^ prosve&tenie, Ministerstvo Prosveitenija і 
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Central’nyj Komitet Profsojuza Rabotnikov Naóal'nyh i 
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116. Doskol*noe vospitanie. Ministerstvo Prosve&éenija R.S.F.S,R., 
Cistye prudy 6, Moskva. 12; *2 roubles. 

117. Naéal’naja škola. Ministerstvo Prosvestenija R.S.F.S.R., 
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118. Narodnoe obrazovanie. Ministerstvo Prosvestenija R.S.F.S.R., 
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119. Sovetskaja pedagogika. Akademija Pedagogičeskih Nauk 
R.S.F.S.R., Lobkovskij per. 5/16, Moskva. 12; *6 roubles, 

120. Utitel'skaja gazeta. Ministerstva Prosvestenija Sojuznyh 
Respublik i Central'nyje Komit'ety Profsojuzov Rabotnikov 
Prosvestenija, Moskva. 156; *0.40 roubles. 


UNITED KINGDOM: ENGLAND 


121. Child education. Evans Brothers Ltd., Montague House, 
Russell Square, London, W.C.1. 12; £1. 4s. 6d. 

122, Education today. College of Preceptors, 2 Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W.C.1. 4; 6s. 

123. The journal of education. Pergamon Press, 4-5 Fitzroy Square, 
London, W.1. 12; £1. 

124. The nursery journal. National Society of Children's Nurseries, 
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pany Ltd. Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 52; 
£l. 14s. 8d. 


UNITED KINGDOM: SCOTLAND 


126. The Scottish educational journal. Educational Institute of 
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UNITED KINGDOM: FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
127. Northern Rhodesia "African education journal. Bookshop P.O, 
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Department.) 


UNITED KINGDOM: CARIBBEAN AREA 


128. The torch. Department of Education, 116 East Street, 
Kingston, Jamaica. 4. 
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International, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5 
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131. Foreign education digest. Mrs. Sophie W. Downs, 1650 Oxford 
Street, Berkeley 9, California. 4; $5. 

132. NEA journal. National Education Association, 120] Six. 
teenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 9; $5. 

133. Phi delta kappan. 8th Streetand Union Avenue, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 9; $4. 

134. School and society. Society for the Advancement of Education 
Inc., 1834 Broadway, New York 23, N.Y. 26; $7. 

135. School life. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. 9; $1.25/$1,75. (U.S, 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education.) 


URUGUAY 


136. Anales de instrucción primaria. Consejo Nacional de En- 
sefianza Primaria y Normal, Sección Publicaciones y Canje, 
Soriano 1045, Montevideo. 12. 


VENEZUELA 


137. Educación. Ministerio de Educación, Dirección Técnica de 
Educación, Redacción y Orientación General, Conde a 
Carmelitas 6, Sala Técnica, Caracas. 6. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


138. Pedagoski rad. Pedago&ko-knjizevni zbor Pedagoško Društvo 
N.R. Hrvatske, Trg. Maršala Tita 4, Zagreb. 12; 500 dinars, 
Table of contents in French. 

139. Savremena škola. Savez Pedagoških Društava F.N.R.J., 
Kralja Milutina 66, Poštanski Fah 331, Belgrade III. 8; 
500 dinars. Table of contents in English and French, 
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203, 206; Ecuador, 325; Panama, 820. 

absenteeism, 273. 

Academy of Pedagogical Sciences 
(R.S.F.S.R.), 1017, 1018, 1022, 1025. 

accelerate school, 785. 
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activity methods: Afghanistan, 61-2; 
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93; Belgium, 131; Bolivia, 159; Brazil, 
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Afghanistan, 62; Australia, 95; Aust. 
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cation: Albania, 75; Brazil,164; German 
Dem. Rep., 474; Mexico, 705; Peru, 
837; Poland, 860, 864; Spain, 909, 914. 
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62; Albania, 68, 69; Argentina, 78-9; 
Austria, 114; Bahamas, 1165; Belg. 
Congo, 139-40; Belgium, 131; Bolivia, 
157; Brazil 164-5; Br. Somaliland, 
1090; Brunei, 1139; Bulgaria, 178, 180; 
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Rep., 318; Ecuador, 325; Egypt, 336; 
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Al-Azhar, 338-40. 

Albania, 68—76. 

Algeria, 396-400. 

all-age schools, 1213, 1226. 
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Arab refugees, 680, 1357-61. 
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Argentina, 78-90. 
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Armenian S.S.R., 1015. 
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703. 
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109; Ceylon, 222; China, Rep., 249; 
China, People's Rep., 255; Costa Rica, 
210; Ethiopia, 357; France, 386; 
Greece, 485; Hungary, 522; Iceland, 
529; Iran, 564; Italy, 607; Japan, 639; 
Jordan, 646; Kuwait, 1238; Madagas- 
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Zealand, 170, 774; Rumania, 898; Viet- 
Nam, Rep., 1337; W, Samoa, 793, 
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Australian National University, 91. 

Australian New Guinea, 107-11. 

Australian Pre-School Association, 94, 
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Austria, 33, 113-27, 

Azerbaidjan S.S.R., 1015. 

Azores, 873. 


backward pupils: 330, 373, 384, 435, 529, 
1054, See also special education. 

Bahamas, 1165-9. 

Bahrain, 1232-4, 

Bakht er Ruda, Institute of Education, 
929-32. 

Barbados, 1179-82. 

basic education, 536, 134, 136. 

Basutoland, 1076-80. 

Bechuanaland, 1080-4, 

Belgian Congo, 139-51. 

Belgium, 127-38. 

Bermuda, 1169-74, 

Bhutan, 156. 

bibliography of journals, 1363-7 ;national, 
see chapters passim; principles followed 
in the World Survey of Education for, 13. 

bilingualism: Afghanistan, 63; Greenland, 
312; Ireland, 581, 583; Luxembourg, 
687, 690; Malta, 1213; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1268; Puerto Rico, 1272; Tunisia, 
979: Union of South Africa, 1006; 
Western Samoa, 792. 

biology in primary schools, 1024, 

blind children, schooling of: Austria, 117; 
Canada, 209; Egypt, 337; England and 
Wales, 1041; Ethiopia, 358; Finland, 
366, 369; France, 384, 385; Hawaii, 
1297; Honduras, 514; Iceland, 529; 
India, 538; Ireland, 578; Japan, 629; 
Jordan, 645; Luxembourg, 687, 690; 
Malaya, 696; New Zealand, 774; Scot- 
land, 1054; Spain, 916; Sweden, 944; 
U.S.S.R., 1020; U.S.A., 1251 ; Uruguay, 
1319. 

Board of Education: Bahamas, 1165; 
Bermuda, 1170. 

boarding schools: Belg. Congo, 142; 
Bulgaria, 179; China, People’s Rep., 
254; Cuba, 281; Czechoslovakia, 290; 
Finland, 366, 373; Fr. Cameroon, 418; 
Greenland, 313; Honduras, 514; Ice- 
land, 527, 528; Libya, 678, 679; Neth. 
New Guinea, 760; Poland, 862; Ru- 
mania, 892; Spain, 916; U.S.S.R., 1020; 
W. Samoa, 792. 

Bolivia, 156-62. 

Boy Scouts: Bechuanaland, 1082; Br. 
Caribbean, 1179; Gibraltar, 1210; Hong 
Kong, 1146; Malaya, 699; Pakistan, 
817; Puerto Rico, 1279; Thailand, 971. 

boys’ schools, Separate, see separate 
schools for boys and girls. 

Brazil, 162-77. 

British Cameroons, 1123. 

British Caribbean Region, 1175-99, 

British Guiana, 1182-5, 


British Honduras, 1185-8, 
British school system used as 
678, 770. рене 
British Solomon Islands, 1217-9, 
British Somaliland, 1090-2, 
broadcasting, educational, 91, 94, 100, 
207, 222, 792-3. N 
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Bulgaria, 178-89. 
Burma, 188-93. 
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Byelorussian S.S.R., 1014, 
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Dem. Rep., 474; Gilbert and Ellice Is., 
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Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 504; Hawaii, 
1297; Honduras, 514; Hong Kong, 
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Antilles, 755; New Zealand, 776; 
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CARE, 226. 
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Catalan, 77. — 2 : 
central authorities, role in educational 


administration of: Aden, 1134; Alaska, 
1260; Bahamas, 1165; Basutoland, 
1076; Bechuanaland, 1081; Belg. Congo, 
141; Bermuda, 1170; Brazil, 164, 165; 
Brunei, 1139; Bulgaria, 179; Canada, 
201, 212; China, People’s Rep., 253; 
Cyprus, 1213; Ethiopia, 357; Gambia, 
1127; Greenland, 312; Kenya, 1093; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Libya, 
679; Liechtenstein, 682; Malta, 1213; 
Mauritius, 1097; Nepal, 735; Neth. New 
Guinea, 760; New Zealand, 771, 773; 
N. Borneo, 1150; Norway, 801; Pacific 
Is., 1303; Peru, 838, 840; Puerto Rico, 
1275; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1067; Sarawak, 1154; Saudi Arabia, 
905; Scotland, 1047; Seychelles, 1101; 
Sierra Leone, 1130; Surinam, 771, 773; 
Sweden, 938; Tanganyika, 1106; Tonga, 
1230; Uganda, 1114; U.S.S.R., 1016; 
Uruguay, 1318; W. Samoa, 791; 
Zanzibar, 1118. 
central schools, 840, 857, 860, 1067, 1218. 
See also consolidation of schools, 
centralization of educational administra- 
tion: Australia, 93; Burma, 189; Cey- 
lon, 222; Chile, 236; France, 384; Fr. 
West Indies, 404; Liberia, 674; Morocco, 
722; Puerto Rico, 1276; Virgin Is. 
(U.S.), 1284; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1334. 
centres of interest as teaching method, 
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bania, 74; Alaska, 1263; Argentina, 
85-6; Aust. New Guinea, 108; Austria, 
121; Basutoland, 1077; Bechuanaland, 
1082; Belg. Congo, 147; Belgium, 131; 
Br. Caribbean, 1178; Br. Somaliland, 
1090; Brunei, 1140; Bulgaria, 182-3; 
Cambodia, 195; Canada, 209; China, 
Rep., 248; China, People's Rep., 256; 
Czechoslovakia, 293; Dominican Rep., 
321; Ecuador, 331; Egypt, 338; 
Ethiopia, 360; Finland, 372; France, 
387; Fr. Cameroon, 418; Fr. Equa- 
torial Africa, 424, 425; Fr. Polynesia, 
428; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Fr. Togoland, 
434, 436; Fr. West Africa, 440; Ger- 
many, Fed. Rep. 461; German Dem. 
Rep., 474; Greece, 485; Guam, 1292; 
Haiti, 504, 505; Hong Kong, 1146; Ice- 
land, 529; Iran, 562-3; Ireland, 580-1, 
584; Israel, 597; It. Somaliland, 624; 
Italy, 610, 614; Kuwait, 1236; Laos, 
664; Lebanon, 670-1; Liberia, 676; 
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1356; N. Borneo, 1151; Nicaragua, 798; 
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Spain, 917-8; Sudan, 932; Surinam, 
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Упа, 966; Thailand, 972; Tunisia, 
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1326; W. Samoa, 793; Yugoslavia, 
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Ceuta, 922. 

Ceylon, 218-28. 
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education: Afghanistan, 62; Bahamas, 
1165; Chile, 229; Colombia, 269-70; 
Cuba, 277; Denmark, 297; Luxembourg, 
687, 690; New Zealand, 776; Panama 
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Australia, 95; Canada, 208; Chile, 229; 
China, Rep., 249; China, People’s Rep., 
255; Denmark, 297; El Salvador, 347; 
England and Wales, 1039; Jordan, 644; 
Pakistan, 816; Panama, 820, 823; Peru, 
842; Ryukyu Is., 1307; U.S.A., 1246, 
1252. 

child employment laws: Australia, 92; 
Bolivia, 157; Chile, 230; Colombia, 260; 
Cuba, 278; El Salvador, 346; Honduras, 
511; India, 536; Ireland, 576; Korea, 
Rep., 652; Mauritius, 1097; Panama, 
820; Portugal, 869; Switzerland, 949; 
U.S.A., 1242, 

child labour as educational problem, 174, 
1081, 1085, 1135. 

child population of the world, 15. 

child psychology, application of, 130, 134, 
1352. 


children’s day home, 457. 

Children’s Fund, 978, 987. 

child welfare service, 778. 

Chile, 229-42. 

China, Republic of, 243-52, 721. 

China, People’s Republic of, 252-60. 

Church of England schools, see Protestant 
schools. 

citizenship as aim of primary education: 
Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 69; Australia, 
95; Bolivia, 157; Bulgaria, 189; Cam- 
bodia, 194; Canada, 202; Ceylon, 224; 
Chile, 229; China, Rep., 243, 246; 
China, People’s Rep., 253, 255; Costa 
Rica, 270; Cuba, 277; Czechoslovakia, 
288; Denmark, 297; Dominican Rep., 
318; Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 345; Fiji, 
1220; France, 377; Greece, 484; Guate- 
mala, 490, 492; Haiti, 498; Hawaii, 
1295; Honduras, 511; Hong Kong, 
1144; Israel, 599; Korea, Rep., 652; 
Luxembourg, 686; Malaya, 694; Malta, 
1213; Nepal, 735; Panama, 820; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1266; Pacific Is., 1303; 
Peru, 838; Philippines, 847; Portugal, 
869; Puerto Rico, 1274; San Marino, 
903; Saudi Arabia, 905; Scotland, 1048; 
Sierra Leone, 1130; Spain, 909; Sweden, 
936, 937; Switzerland, 949, 952; Syria, 
962; Thailand, 970; Turkey, 991-2; 
Venezuela, 1324; Viet Nam, Rep., 
TR Yugoslavia, 1345; Zanzibar, 

118. 

civics in primary curriculum, 84, 942. 

Claparéde, 350. 

class-grade terms defined: Afghanistan, 


64; Albania, 72-3; Argentina," 83; 
Australia, 94; Austria, 117; Bolivia, 
159; Brazil, 167; Brunei, 1140; Ceylon, 
224; Cook Is. and Niue, 785; Dominican 
Rep., 319; Ecuador, 330; England and 
Wales, 1038; Ethiopia, 358; Fiji, 1221; 
Hawaii, 1297; Iran, 562; Ireland, 578; 
Lebanon, 669; Luxembourg, 687, 690; 
Malaya, 696; Mexico, 709; Morocco, 
723, 726; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed., 1065; Sudan, 929-30; Tunisia, 
980; U.S.A., 1251. 

classroom furniture, 93, 222, 280, 1025. 

class size, 20; Afghanistan, 64; Argentina, 
83; Australia, 94; Aust. New Guinea, 
109; Austria, 117; Bahamas, 1165; 
Bolivia, 159; Brazil, 167; Ceylon, 224; 
China, People's Rep., 254; Cyprus, 
1205, 1206; Czechoslovakia, 292; Den- 
mark, 301; Ecuador, 330; El Salvador, 
347; England and Wales, 1038; Ethio- 
pia, 358; Finland, 370; Fr. Cameroon, 
418; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somali- 
land, 430; Fr. Togoland, 435; Germany, 
Fed. Rep., 460; Ghana, 480; Greece, 
485; Guadeloupe, 405; Haiti, 504; 
Hawaii, 1297; Iceland, 529; India, 538; 
Tran, 562; Ireland, 578; Israel, 596; It. 
Somaliland, 622; Italy, 612-13; Japan, 
636; Jordan, 645; Korea, Rep., 654; 
Lebanon, 669; Luxembourg, 687, 690; 
Madagascar, 444; Martinique, 408; 
Morocco, 726-7; Nauru, 106; Nether- 
lands, 746; Neth. Antilles, 755; Nor- 
way, 802, 804; Pakistan, 816; Panama, 
823; Panama CanalZone, 1267 ; Poland, 
862; Portugal, 872; Puerto Rico, 1278; 
Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed. 1065; Ryukyu Is., 1309; Saudi 
Arabia, 905; Scotland, 1049, 1051; 
Spain, 916; Sudan, 930; Surinam, 764; 
Sweden, 941; Turkey, 997; U.S.A., 
1251. 

clothing, provision of: Belgium, 134; 
Costa Rica, 269, 273; Dominican Rep., 
318, 321; Egypt, 340; Finland, 373; 
Fr. Cameroon, 418; Haiti, 506; Iraq, 
570; Jordan, 646; Kuwait, 1236; 
Malaya, 699; Nicaragua, 798; Peru, 
843; Puerto Rico, 1279; Saudi Arabia, 
905; Scotland, 1047, 1053; Spain, 910, 
919; Tunisia, 979; Turkey, 992; Vene- 
zuela, 1330. 

co-education: Albania, 72; Andorra, 77; 
Australia, 94; Belgian Congo, 144;.Br. 
Caribbean, 1178; Chile, 236; Cook Is. 
and Niue, 785; Cuba, 281; Cyprus, 
1206; Czechoslovakia, 292; Ecuador, 
330; Egypt, 337; Ethiopia, 358, 360; 
France, 385; Fr. Cameroon, 418; Fr. 
Togoland, 435; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
458; Ghana, 481; Iceland, 529; Indo- 
nesia, 551; Iran, 562; Iraq, 568; Kenya, 
1093; Madagascar, 444; Martinique, 
408; Mauritius, 1097; Nepal, 735; 
Netherlands, 744; N. Borneo, 1151; 
New Zealand, 776; Réunion, 412; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; 
Rumania, 893; Singapore, 1160; Sudan, 
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e. 


932; Surinam, 764; Swaziland, 1085, 
1086; Turkey, 996; U.S.S.R., 1016. 


Colombia, 260-8, 
Colombo Plan, 1154. 
Colonial Development and Welfare 


Scheme: Basutoland, 1077; Br. Carib- 
bean, 1175; Br. Solomon Is., 1218; 
Fiji, 1220; Gambia, 1124; Kenya, 1093; 
Nigeria, 1126; Sarawak, 1154; Sey- 
chelles, 1101; Sierra Leone, 1130; St. 
Helena, 1203; Swaziland, 1085; Tan- 
ganyika, 1107; Zanzibar, 1118. 


Commonwealth Office of Education 


(Australia), 91, 

Communist principles underlying edu- 
cation, 178, 1016. 

community-centred school, as aim of 

primary education, 108, 929, 

Comoro Islands, 415-16, 
complementary courses, 404,419, 663,726. 
comprehensive schools, 936. See also 

unitary schools. 
compulsory education 

duration of: Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 

68, 69; Amer. Samoa, 1386; Argen- 
tina, 79; Australia, 92; Austria, 114; 
Belgium, 128; Bermuda, 1170; 
Bolivia, 157; Brazil, 167; Canada, 
202, 207-8; Ceylon, 220; Chile, 229, 
230; China, Rep., 243; Colombia, 
260; Costa Rica, 270; Cook Is. and 
Niue, 784; Cuba, 277; Czechoslovakia, 
287, 288; Denmark, 297, 298; 
Dominican Rep., 316, 318; Ecuador, 
325; Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 346; 
England and Wales, 1032; Falkland 
Ts., 1200; Finland, 366, 373; France, 
377; Fr. Guiana, 400, 401; Fr, Poly- 
nesia, 428; Fr, W. Africa, 440; Fr, 
W. Indies, 404; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
455, 458, 462; German Dem. Rep., 
412; Gibraltar, 1210; Gilbert and 
Ellice Is., 1226; Greece, 484; Green- 
land, 311; Guadeloupe, 405; Guam, 
1291; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 499; 
Hawaii, 1295; Honduras, 511; Hun- 
gary, 521, 523; Iceland, 527; India, 
536; Indonesia, 549; Ireland, 576, 
578; Israel, 589; Italy, 606; Japan, 
629; Kenya, 1092; Korea, Peo. Dem. 
Rep., 611; Laos, 663; Lebanon, 667; 
Liberia, 674; Liechtenstein, 682; 
Luxembourg, 686; Madagascar, 443; 
Malta, 1213; Martinique, 407, 408; 
Mexico, 705; Monaco, 716; Mongolian 
People's Rep. 720; Nauru, 105; 
Netherlands, 139; New Zealand, 770; 
Nicaragua, 796; Norway, 800-1; 
Pacific Is., 1302; Panama, 820; 
Paraguay, 829; Peru, 838; Philip- 
Pines, 848, 849; Poland, 857; Portu- 
gal, 869; Puerto Rico, 1272, 1274; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1063: 
Rumania, 891; Ryukyu Is., 1308; 
Saarland, 470; San Marino, 903; 
Scotland, 1048; S. West Africa, 1011; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Spain, 
909, 914; Surinam, 763; Swaziland, 
1086; Sweden, 937; Switzerland, 950; 
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Syria, 962; Tokelau Is., 789; Tonga, 
1229-30; Turkey, 992; Union of S. 
Africa, 1008; U.S.S.R., 1013-14; 
U.S.A., 1241, 1261; Uruguay, 1315; 
Venezuela, 1324; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
1334; Yugoslavia, 1346. 


enforcement of: Afghanistan, 62; 


Albania, 69-70; Argentina, 79: 
Australia, 92; Austria, 114; Bahamas, 
1165; Belgium, 128-30; Bermuda, 
1170; Brazil, 165; Canada, 202-3; 
Ceylon, 220; Ceuta, 924; Chile, 230; 
China, Rep., 243; Colombia, 260-1; 
Cook Is. and Niue, 784; Costa Rica, 
270; Cuba, 277; Dominican Rep., 
318; Ecuador, 325; Egypt, 336; El 
Salvador, 346; England and Wales, 
1032; Finland, 366; France, 377; Fr. 
Guiana, 400; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. 
West Africa, 439; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 455; Gibraltar, 1210; Greece, 
484; Guam, 1291; Haiti, 499; Hawaii, 
1295; Honduras, 511; Iceland, 521; 
India, 536; Iran, 558; Israel, 590; 
Italy, 606; Japan, 629; Korea, Rep., 
657; Lebanon, 667; Luxembourg, 
686; Madagascar, 443; Martinique, 
407; Mexico, 705; Nauru, 105; 
Netherlands, 739; New Zealand, 770; 
Norway, 801; Panama, 820-1; Peru, 
838; Portugal, 869; Puerto Rico, 
1274; Ryukyu Is., 1308; Scotland, 
1047-8; Spain, 909; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; Surinam, 763; Swe- 
den, 937; Thailand, 970; Turkey, 
992; U.S.A., 1241; Uruguay, 1315; 
Viet-Nam, Rep., 1334. 


exemption from: Afghanistan, 62; 


Albania, 70; Argentina, 79; Australia, 
92; Austria, 114; Belgium, 130; 
Canada, 203; Ceylon, 220; Chile, 230; 
China, Rep., 243, 244; Colombia, 
261; Cuba, 277-278; Czechoslovakia, 
288; Dominican Rep., 318; Ecuador, 
325; Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 346; 
Finland, 366; France, 318; Fr. Poly- 
nesia, 428; Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; 
Greece, 484; Haiti, 499; Hawaii, 
1295; Honduras, 511; Iceland, 527; 
India, 537; Iran, 558; Treland, 576; 
Israel, 590; Italy, 606; Japan, 630; 
Korea, Rep., 653; Lebanon, 667; 
Luxembourg, 686; Martinique, 407— 
408; New Zealand, 771; Pakistan, 
812; Portugal, 869; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1064; Ryukyu Is., 
1308; Scotland, 1048; Spain, 910; 
Surinam, 763; Thailand, 970; Turkey, 
992; Union of S. Africa, 1008; 
U.S.A., 1241, 1260; Uruguay, 1315. 


for abnormal children, 128, 629, 1032. 
for illiterate adults, 838. 
introduced in selected areas, 189, 812, 


1097. 


legal enactments on: Afghanistan, 61, 


62; Albania, 68; Algeria, 396; 
Argentina, 79; Australia, 91; Aust. 
New Guinea, 108; Austria, 114; 
Bahamas, 1165; Basutoland, 1076; 


Belgium, 128; Bermuda, 1169; Brazil 
164, 165; Br. Caribbean, 1175-67 
Bulgaria, 178; Cambodia, 104 
Canada, 202, 207-8, 218, 219-99: 
Chile, 229; China, Rep., 243; Соор 
Is. and Niue, 783; Costa Rica, 275. 
Cuba, 276; Dominican Rep., 316, 
318; Egypt, 336; Falkland Is., 1209; 
Fiji, 1220; Finland, 365; Fr. Guiana 
401; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr, West 
Africa, 439; Germany, Fed, Rep., 
455; Gibraltar, 1210; Gilbert and 
Ellice Is., 1226; Guadeloupe; 405; 
Guam, 1291; Guatemala, 490; Haiti, 
499; Hawaii, 1295; Italy, 606; Kenya, 
1092; Laos, 663; Libya, 678; Liech- 
tenstein, 682; Luxembourg, 686; 
Madagascar, 443; Malaya, 693; 
Mexico, 703, 704-5; Mongolian 
People’s Rep., 720; Nauru, 105; 
Netherlands, 739; New Zealand, 770; 
Norway, 800; Pacific Is., 1302; 
Pakistan, 811, 812; Panama, 819, 
820; Paraguay, 829; Peru, 837, 838; 
Philippines, 848, 849; Poland, 857; 
Portugal, 868, 869; Puerto Rico, 
1272, 1274; Réunion, 411; Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Fed., 1064; Rumania, 
890, 891; Ryukyu Is., 1307, 1308; 
Scotland, 1046, 1048; Spain, 908; 
Surinam, 763; Switzerland, 949; 
Syria, 962; Thailand, 970; Tonga, 
1229-30; Turkey, 991; Union of S. 
Africa, 1006; U.S.A., 1241, 1242, 
1260; Uruguay, 1315; Venezuela, 
1323; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1334; Viet- 
Nam, Dem. Rep., 1341; Yugoslavia, 
1344, 1345. 

obstacles to: Afghanistan, 62; Aust. 
New Guinea, 108; Bahrain, 1232; 
Belg. Congo, 139, 140-2; Bolivia, 
157; Brunei, 1139; Ceylon, 220; Chile, 
230; Colombia, 261; Dominican 
Rep. 318; Ecuador, 325-6; Fiji, 
1220; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Gilbert 
and Ellice Is., 1226; Greenland, 311; 
Hong Kong, 1144; Indonesia, 549; 
Lebanon, 667; Libya, 678; Malaya, 
694; Malta, 1213; Neth. New Guinea, 
760; Nicaragua, 796; N. Borneo, 
1150; Panama, 820; Peru, 838; 
Qatar, 1238; Saudi Arabia, 905; 
Seychelles, 1101; Singapore, 1159; 
Spain, 909; Surinam, 763; Syria 
962; Swaziland, 1085; Tanganyika, 
1106; Turkey, 992; Uruguay, 1315; 
Venezuela, 1324; Zanzibar, 1118. 

partly given in secondary course: Amer. 
Samoa, 1286; Australia, 92; Austria, 
114, 122; Canada, 202, 207-8; Ceylon, 
220; Finland, 366; Fr. Polya 
428; Hawaii, 1295; Italy, m 
Luxembourg, 686; Nauru, 1 0: 
Netherlands, 739; New Zealand, a 
Rhodesia and AME Fed., n: 
R Is, 1308; Spain, 77» 
T 951; Union of S. Africa, 
1008; U.S.S.R., 1014. 


prolongation of: Bahamas, 1165; Bel- 
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gium, 134; Bermuda, 1170; England 
and Wales, 1031, 1032; Luxembourg, 
690; New Zealand, 769; Norway, 801, 
807; Rumania, 891-2; Scotland, 
1046; Thailand, 974. 

rolonged over part-time courses, 114, 
682, 686, 1324. 

world trends in, 22. 

Condominium of New Hebrides, 1356-7. 

Conference of the Heads of Cantonal 
Departments of Education (Switzer- 
land), 950. 

congreganist schools, 139, 148, 152. 

consolidation of schools: Australia, 91, 
94; Brunei, 1140; Canada, 201, 202, 
212; Ceylon, 224; Cyprus, 1206; Den- 
mark, 301; Germany, Fed. Rep., 460; 
Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 508; Hawaii, 
1297-9; Ireland, 578; Jordan, 645; 
Lebanon, 669; New Zealand, 774, 776; 
Norway, 804; Sweden, 940; Tonga, 
1230; U.S.A., 1252; Uruguay, 1318. 
See also nuclear schools. 

constitutional provisions for education: 
Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 69; Argen- 
tina, 78; Austria, 114; Belg. Congo, 
139; Belgium, 128; Bolivia, 156-62; 
Brazil, 164, 165; Bulgaria, 178; Burma, 
189; Canada, 201, 212; Chile, 229; 
China, Rep. 243; China, People's Rep., 
253; Colombia, 260; Costa Rica, 269; 
Cuba, 276-7; Czechoslovakia, 287; 
Dominican Rep., 318; Ecuador, 325, 
330; Egypt, 336; Ethiopia, 355; Fin- 
land, 365-6; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
454-5; German Dem. Rep. 472; 
Greece, 484; Guatemala, 490; Haiti, 
497; Honduras, 510; Hungary, 521; 
India, 536; Indonesia, 549; Iraq, 567; 
Ireland, 575; Italy, 605; Japan, 629; 
Jordan, 644; Korea, Rep. 652; 
Lebanon, 667; Libya, 678; Liechten- 
stein, 682; Luxembourg, 686; Malaya, 
693; Mexico, 704; Monaco, 716; Mon- 
golian People’s Rep., 720; Netherlands, 
739; Nicaragua, 796; Pakistan, 811; 
Panama, 819-20; Paraguay, 829; Peru, 
837-8; Philippines, 847; Poland, 857; 
Portugal, 869; Puerto Rico, 1273; 
Rumania, 891; Spain, 909; Switzerland, 
949; Syria, 961; Thailand, 970; Turkey, 
991; U.S.S.R., 1016; Uruguay, 1315; 
Venezuela, 1324; Yugoslavia, 1345. 

consultants, teachers’, 631. 

contact with life, as principle in teaching: 
Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 73; Austria, 
118; Belgium, 131; Brazil, 165; Burma, 
100 h Indonesia, 553; Luxembourg, 687, 

continuation classes: Chile, 236; China, 
ropes а 254; Denmark, 298; 

inland, 369, 370; Haiti, 504; 

Falkland Je, 1200. — Най, 500 

continuation schools: Austria, 113; Bel- 
gium, 128; Liechtenstein, 682; Luxem- 
bourg, 686; Netherlands, 744, 746; 
Neth. Antilles, 755; Norway, 801; 
Spain, 916; Surinam, 764. d 

Continuity of instruction as basis of 


curriculum: Afghanistan, 64; Australia, 
95; Brazil, 165; Chile, 236; Costa Rica, 
269; Cuba, 277, 282; El Salvador, 345; 
France, 386; Guate 492; Indo- 
nesia, 553; Mexico, 709-10. 
Cook Islands and Niue, 783-8. 
co-operation as basis of curriculum con- 
struction, 165. 
co-operative schools, 347. 
core subjects in curriculum, see curri- 
culum of primary school, subjects in. 
corporal punishment, 121. 
correlation of subject matter in curri- 
culum: Argentina, 84; Austria, 118; 
Burma, 190; Ceylon, 224-5; Chile, 237; 
Mexico, 710; Peru, 842; Turkey, 999. 
correspondence courses for teachers: 
Albania, 74; Aust. New Guinea, 109; 
Canada, 209; Costa Rica, 273; El 
Salvador, 350; Ethiopia, 361; Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, 425; Hungary, 523; 
Indonesia, 553; Japan, 638; Luxem- 
bourg, 688; Malaya, 698; Morocco, 
723-4; Poland, 863. 
correspondence education: Australia, 92; 
Canada, 202; Br. Solomon Is., 1218; 
France, 378; New Zealand, 770, 774; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; 
U.S.S.R., 1016, 1020; W. Samoa, 791. 
Costa Rica, 269—75. 
Council for Educational Co-ordination 
(Bolivia), 157. 
county schools, 1032, 1034. 
crafts in primary curriculum, 62, 146, 540, 
736, 1024. 
créches, 94, 167, 290, 610. 
creole, 1101. 
Cuba, 276-86. 
cultural missions, 703. 
cumulative records, see report book. 
curriculum of primary school 
fixed by central authorities: Afghani- 
stan, 64; Albania, 69, 73; Argentina, 
84; Australia, 95; Austria, 118; 
Bechuanaland, 1082; Belg. Congo, 
146; Brazil, 167, 173; Br. Caribbean, 
1178; Br. Solomon Is., 1218; Brunei, 
1140; Bulgaria, 179, 180-2; Canada, 
200, 201; Ceylon, 224; Chile, 229; 
China, Rep., 244, 246; China, People’s 
Rep., 255; Colombia, 262; Cook Is. 
and Niue, 785; Czechoslovakia, 292; 
Ecuador, 325, 330; Egypt, 338; El 
Salvador, 347; Ethiopia, 360; Fiji, 
1220; France, 384, 386; Gambia, 
1124; Germany, Fed. Rep., 461; 
Ghana, 481; Haiti,505 ; Hawaii, 1297; 
Indonesia, 551; Iran, 563; Ireland, 
580; Israel, 597; Italy, 613; Japan, 
636; Kuwait, 1236; Lebanon, 669; 
Libya, 679; Liechtenstein, 683; 
Luxembourg, 687, 690; Malta, 1213; 
Morocco, 723, 727; Netherlands, 746, 
749; Nicaragua, 796; Norway, 804; 
Pacific Is., 1304; Pakistan, 816; 
Panama, 823; Poland, 862; Portugal, 
872; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1065-6; Rumania, 896; Ryukyu Is., 
1310; Saudi Arabia, 905; Sudan, 930; 


Swaziland, 1086; Sweden, 941; 
Switzerland, 1086; Syria, 962; Tan- 
ganyika, 1108;Thailand, 971 ;Tunisia, 
979; Turkey, 996, 998-9; U.S.S.R., 
1022; Venezuela, 1325; Viet-Nam, 
Rep., 1336; Yugoslavia, 1349; Zan- 
zibar, 1119. 


in conflict with aims, 171-2. 


lightening of, 134, 184, 862, 1054. 

presented generally: Alaska, 1262; 
Basutoland, 1077; Bermuda, 1171; 
Canada, 206, 207-8; Czechoslovakia, 
292; El Salvador, 348; England and 
Wales, 1038-9; Finland, 365, 372; 
Haiti, 505; Israel, 594; Mexico, 709— 
10; Neth. Antilles, 756; New Zealand, 
776; Peru, 842; Philippines, 850; 
Puerto Rico, 1278; Scotland, 1051; 
Spain, 917; Tunisia, 979-80; Uru- 
guay, 1319. 

principles of constructing: Afghanistan, 
64; Albania, 69; Argentina, 84; 
Australia, 95, 100; Austria, 118; 
Belg. Congo, 146; Bolivia, 159; 
Brazil, 165, 171-2; Canada, 202, 
207-8; Ceylon, 219, 224; Chile, 237; 
China, Rep., 246; China, People's 
Rep., 255; Ecuador, 330; England 
and Wales, 1038-9; Honduras, 514; 
India, 540; Luxembourg, 687, 690; 
Mexico, 709-10; Pacific Is., 1304; 
Pakistan, 816; Panama, 823; Peru, 
942; Poland, 862; Scotland, 1051; 
Sierra Leone, 1131; Singapore, 1160; 
Turkey, 998; U.S.A., 1252; Uruguay, 
1319. 

revision of: Afghanistan, 61-2; Albania, 
69; Argentina, 78, 84-5, 87; Austria, 
113, 122; Belgium, 131, 134; Brazil, 
170-4; Burma, 190; Canada, 212; 
Ceylon, 224; Cuba, 276, 282; Czecho- 
slovakia, 294; Ethiopia, 354, 360; 
France, 377; Greece, 486; Japan, 
637; Mexico, 713; New Zealand, 776; 
Philippines, 851; Poland, 862; Saar- 
land, 470; Saudi Arabia, 907; Sierra 
Leone, 1131; Sweden, 937, 941; 
Tunisia, 979-80; Turkey, 1002; 
U.S.S.R., 1025; U.S.A., 1246; Uru- 
guay, 1319; Viet-Nam, Rep. 1335. 

subjects in: Afghanistan, 64; Albania, 
13; Amer. Samoa, 1287; Argentina, 
84-5; Aust. New Guinea, 109; 
Austria, 118-20; Bahamas, 465; 
Basutoland, 1077; Bechuanaland, 
1082; Belg. Congo, 146; Belgium, 
131; Brazil, 167-71; Br. Caribbean, 
1177; Br. Somaliland, 1090; Brunei, 
1140; Burma, 190; Cambodia, 195; 
Canada, 207, 208; Ceylon, 224-5; 
Cook Is. and Niue, 785; Cyprus, 
1206; Dominican Rep., 319; Ecua- 
dor, 330; Egypt, 338; England and 
Wales, 1039; Falkland Is. 1200; 
Fiji, 1221; Finland, 372; Greenland, 
312; Guam, 1292; Hawaii, 1297; 
Hong Kong, 1145-6; Lebanon, 669— 
10; Liberia, 675; Luxembourg, 687, 
690; Malaya, 698; Malta, 1213; 
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Mauritius, 1097; Mexico, 710; Mon- 
golian People’s Rep., 720-1; Morocco, 
723; Nepal, 736; Netherlands, 746-7; 
Neth. Antilles, 755; Neth. New 
Guinea, 760; New Zealand, 776; 
Norway, 804; Pacific Is., 1304; 
Pakistan, 816; Philippines, 849-50; 
Portugal, 872; Puerto Rico, 1278; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1067; 
Rumania, 894-6; Ryukyu Is., 1310; 
Scotland, 1051; Seychelles, 1101; 
Singapore, 1160; Spain, 917; Suri- 
nam, 764; Swaziland, 1086; Tan- 
ganyika, 1108-9; Thailand, 972; 
Tonga, 1230; Trucial Oman, 1240; 
Uganda, 1114; Union of S. Africa, 
1008; U.S.S.R., 1022, 1024; U.S.A., 
1252; Uruguay, 1319; Venezuela, 
1325; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1335; Viet- 
Nam, Dem. Rep. 1341; W. Samoa, 
792; Yemen, 1343. 

Cyprus, 1205-9, 

Cyrenaica, 678. 

Czechoslovakia, 287-96, 


Dalton system, 747. 

day nurseries, see nurseries, day. 

deaf and dumb children, schooling of: 
Austria, 117; Canada, 209; Egypt, 337; 
England and Wales, 1041; Finland, 
366, 369; France, 384, 385; Hawaii, 
1297; Honduras, 514; Iceland, 529; 
India, 538; Iran, 562; Ireland, 578; 
Japan, 629; Jordan, 645; Luxembourg, 
687, 690; Malta, 1214; New Zealand, 
774; Scotland, 1053; Spain, 911, 916; 
Sweden, 944; Uruguay, 1318; US.S.R;, 
1020; U.S.A., 1251. 

decentralization of administration: Be- 
chuanaland, 1081; Canada, 203, 206; 
Egypt, 336; England and Wales, 1032; 
Germany, Fed. Rep. 454-5; Ghana, 
479; Greece, 485; India, 537; Indonesia, 
550; Sierra Leone, 1130; Switzerland, 
950; Tanganyika, 1106; U.S.A, 1242; 
Yugoslavia, 1345, 

Decroly: Bolivia, 159; Brazil 167; 
Dominican Rep., 319; Ecuador, 328; 
El Salvador, 347; France, 384; Fr. 
Cameroon, 418; Panama, 823; Portugal, 
872; Uruguay, 1318. 

De La Warr Commission, 928-9, 

delinquent. children, schooling of, 209, 
384, 385, 687, 774, 872, 916. 

Demographic Yearbook, 16. 

demonstration child centres, 91, 94, 

bo Бан school, 82, 507, 514, 1318, 


Denmark, 297-309, 

Department of Education, organization 
of: Aden, 1134; Amer. Samoa, 1286; 
Bahrain, 1232; Basutoland, 1076; 
Bechuanaland, 1081; Br. Solomon Is., 
1217; Br. Somaliland, 1090; Brunei, 
1139; Cyprus, 1205 ; Fiji, 1220; Gambia, 
1124; Guam, 1291; Hong Kong, 1144; 
Malta, 1213; Mauritius, 1096, 1097; 
Nauru, 105; New Zealand, 762; Nigeria, 
1126; N. Borneo, 1150; Puerto Rico, 
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1274, 1276; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed., 1067; Ryukyu Is., 1308-9; 
Sarawak, 1154; Scotland, 1047; Sey- 
chelles, 1101; Swaziland, 1085; Uganda, 
1114; Union of S. Africa, 1006; Virgin 
Is. (U.S.), 1284; W. Samoa, 791; 
Zanzibar, 1118. See also Ministry of 
Education. 

Department of Health: Aust. New Guinea, 
108-9; Haiti, 506; Puerto Rico, 1276. 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare (U.S.A.), 1241. 

Department of Native Affairs (Union of 
S. Africa), 1008. 

Department of Schools (Norway), 801. 

Deutsches Pädagogisches Zentral-Institut 
(German Dem. Rep.), 475. 

development of personality as aim of 
schooling, 318, 386, 936, 937, 1315. 
See also child development. 

Dewey, John, 1241. 

diagrams used in World Survey of Edu- 
cation: principles, 13; style conventions, 


direct methods in teaching, 698, 898, 
1102, 1213. 

discrimination in education, 16. See also 
equality of educational opportunity. 

distance from school, see compulsory 
education, exemption from. 

domestic science, instruction in, 105, 140, 
144, 159, 498, 504, 687, 1124. 

Dominica Is., 1197-9, 

Dominican Rep., 315-24. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics (Canada), 
200. 

double-shift system: 20-1; Brazil, 167, 
173; China, Rep., 244; China, People's 
Rep., 253; Colombia, 262; Costa Rica, 
271; Ecuador, 332; El Salvador, 348; 
Ethiopia, 358; Honduras, 514; Hong 
Kong, 1146; Indonesia, 551; Malaya, 
696; Paraguay, 830-3; Philippines, 848, 
849; Puerto Rico, 1278, 1279; Turkey, 
997-8. 

drawing in primary curriculum, 168, 1023, 
1024. 

dropping out, 21, 173, 1119. See also 
wastage. 


Ecuador, 324-35. 

educational attainment as indicator of 
progress, 18. 

educational guidance, 159, 166, 212, 918, 
1047, 1053. 

educational reform, 276, 282, 389, 454, 
615, 936—7, 1344, 1350-2. 

educational research: Austria, 116, 122; 
Bolivia, 157, 159; Brazil, 170-4; Burma, 
189; Denmark, 297; Spain, 918; 
U.S.S.R., 1225. 

educational research as basis for re- 
organizing education, 163-4. 

Educational Workers Trade Union of 
China, 257. 

Egypt, 335-45, 1232, 1234, 1240, 1357-61. 

Egyptian school system used as pattern, 
678, 680. 

Elementary School Objectives, 1242. 


élite, training of, as goal of educati, 
policy: Belg.Congo, 140; Тво аай 
430; Fr. West Africa, 439; Madagascar, 
443; Nepal, 735; Ruanda-Urundi, 159; 
Sudan, 929. à 

El Salvador, 345-53. 

emergency teacher training: Afghanistan, 
61; Albania, 74; Belg. Congo, 148; 
Cambodia, 197; Canada, 209; Ghana, 
481; Indonesia, 553; Korea, Peo, Dem, 
Rep., 662; Laos, 664; Nepal, 736; Viet. 
Nam, Dem. Rep., 1342, 

emigration of teachers as problem, 1203, 

England and Wales, 1031-45. 

entry to secondary school, see passage 
from primary to secondary education, 

environment studies, 73, 131, 313, 942, 
991-8. 

equality of educational opportunity; 
Alaska, 1263; Albania, 72; Amer, 
Samoa, 1288; Argentina, 83; Australia, 
94; Belg. Congo, 139; Bolivia, 156; 
Ceuta, 924; China, People’s Rep., 256; 
Czechoslovakia, 288; El Salvador, 345, 
347; England and Wales, 1032; 
Ethiopia, 358; France, 377; Fr, Guiana, 
401; Fr. West Indies, 404; Germany, 
Fed. Rep., 460; German Dem. Rep., 
473; Guam, 1292; Hawaii, 1296; 
Honduras, 511; Japan, 637; Korea, 
Rep., 652, 654; Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 
622; Lebanon, 669; Martinique, 408; 
Mexico, 712-13; Netherlands Antilles, 
755; New Zealand, 770; Pacific Is., 
1302; Panama, 820, 823; Puerto Rico, 
1278; St. Helena, 1203; U.S.S.R., 1016; 
Viet-Nam, Dem. Rep., 341; Yugoslavia, 
1345; Zanzibar, 1118. 

equipment, teaching: Albania, 70 ; Argen- 
tina, 79; Australia, 93; Colombia, 261; 
Costa Rica, 273; Cuba, 280; Czecho- 
slovakia, 288; Denmark, 300; El 
Salvador, 346; Finland, 367; Guade- 
loupe, 405; Honduras, 511; Indonesia, 
549; Martinique, 408; Portugal, 869; 
Rumania, 892. 

Eritrea, 355, 356, 357. 

Estonian S.S.R., 1015-16. 

Ethiopia, 353-64. 

маанаг, abolition of, 131, 304, 769, 
796. М 

examinations shown іп school diagram: 
Albania, 71; Argentina, 85; Australia, 
99; Bulgaria, 181; Cambodia, 196; 
Costa Rica, 272; Czechoslovakia, 291; 
Denmark, 303; England and Wales, 
1037; Ethiopia, 359; Finland, 371; 
France, 383; Haiti, 503; Iceland, 531; 
Iran, 561; Iraq, 571; Ireland, 579; It. 
Somaliland, 623; Italy, 611; Japan, 
635; Jordan, 648; New Zealand, [| 
Paraguay, 832; Spain, 915; Sudan, 933; 
Tunisia, 983. 

excursions, 898. j 

expenditure on education, public, for 
world as whole, 26-9. Mor 

expenditure on education” statistics 10% 
see Table at end of national chapter. 


experimental schools: Afghanistan, 61; 
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Austria, 114, 122; Bulgaria, 184; Chile, 
236; El Salvador, 347, 350; Honduras, 
512; Indonesia, 551; Peru, 840, 843; 
Uruguay, 1318. 

portman tation in the classroom: Alba- 
nia, 73; Australia, 95; Ecuador, 332; 
El Salvador, 348; France, 386; Peru, 
$40; Ryukyu Is., 1310. š 

expression as aim of primary education, 
224, 1302. 

expulsion of children, 62, 739. 

extension of pre-primary education, 462, 
944. 

extension of school network: Albania, 75; 
Algeria, 397; Belg. Congo, 148; Bul- 
garia, 184; China, Rep., 246; China, 
People's Rep., 258; Denmark, 305; 
Ethiopia, 355; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
423; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Fr. Togoland, 
436; India, 542; Ruanda-Urundi, 153; 
Saarland, 470. 

extra-curricular activities, 255, 361, 615, 
656, 862. 


failure in school, 62, 64, 74, 117. See also 
promotion. 

family allowances, 203, 378, 770. 

family welfare as aim of primary edu- 
cation, 165, 202, 1234, 1302. 

farm schools, 236, 281. 

Faroe Is., 309-11. 

federal administrations in relationship to 
provincial: Argentina, 78, 83; Australia, 
91; Austria, 116; Brazil, 164; Br. 
Caribbean, 1175; Canada, 201, 212; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 454-5; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; India, 535; Libya, 
679; Mexico, 705; Nigeria, 1126; 
Pakistan, 814; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1063; Switzerland, 949, 950; 
Union of S. Africa, 1006; U.S.S.R., 
1016; Yugoslavia, 1346. 

federal aid to education, 78, 164, 165-6, 
104, 705-6, 949, 1243, 1303. 

Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
1063-75. 

fees, school: Belgium, 128; Bermuda, 
1170; Br. Caribbean, 1177; Brunei, 
1139; Canada, 206; Ceylon, 223; Eng- 
land and Wales, 1041; Fiji, 1221; 
Gambia, 1124; Ghana, 479; Hong 
Kong, 1145; Ireland, 576; Lebanon, 
668; Malaya, 694; Mauritius, 1097; 
Mexico, 706; Morocco, 724; Nether- 
lands, 738, 740; Neth. New Guinea, 
760; Neth. Antilles, 755; N. Borneo, 
1150; Pacific Is., 1303; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1267; Philippines, 848, 849; 
Scotland, 1048; Sierra Leone, 1130-1; 
Singapore, 1159; S. West Africa, 1012; 
Spain, 909-10; Surinam, 763; Swazi- 
land, 1085, 1086; Syria, 964; Tangan- 
yika, 1107; Thailand, 971; Turkey, 
993; Uganda, 1114; U.S.A., 1243; 
Viet-Nam, Rep., 1335. Я 

Fernando Ро, 925. 

Fezzan, 678. 

Fiji, 1219-25, 

financial aid to deserving students: 


Afghanistan, 62; Bolivia, 157; Burma, 
190; Cambodia, 194; Colombia, 269; 
Cuba, 276, 278, 280; Falkland Is., 1201; 
Finland, 365, 373; Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, 422; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. 
West Africa, 439; German Dem. Rep., 
473, 475; Greece, 484; Greenland, 313; 
Guatemala, 490-1; Haiti, 499; Hon- 
duras, 511; Hong Kong, 1145; Iran, 
557; Ireland, 581; It. Somaliland, 620; 
Italy, 606, 607; Japan, 629; Korea, 
Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Liechtenstein, 
682; New Caledonia, 450; Rumania, 
891; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; 
Sarawak, 1155; Seychelles, 1101; Swe- 
den, 944; Thailand, 971; Tokelau, 789; 
W. Samoa, 791; Yemen, 1343. 


financial obstacles to educational develop- 


ment: Afghanistan, 62; Basutoland, 
1077; Chile, 230; Colombia, 261; Costa 
Rica, 270; Ecuador, 332; Egypt, 342; 
Ethiopia, 355; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
423; Fr. Togoland, 435; Malta, 1213; 
Morocco, 728; Nepal, 736; Pakistan, 
817; Seychelles, 1102; Sudan, 929-32; 
Tanganyika, 1110; Tunisia, 978; Tur- 
key, 1002. 


financing of primary education 


borne by Central Government: Afghani- 
stan, 62; Alaska, 1262; Albania, 70; 
Australia, 92; Aust. New Guinea, 
108; Bahamas, 1165; Bahrain, 1232; 
Basutoland, 1077; Bermuda, 1170; 
Brazil, 164, 165; Br. Somaliland, 
1090; Bulgaria, 179; Burma, 189; 
Cambodia, 194; Ceylon, 220; Chile, 
230; China, People’s Rep., 253; Cook 
Is. and Niue, 784; Costa Rica, 269, 
270; Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 346; 
Ethiopia, 356; Falkland Is., 1200; 
Gambia, 1124; Gibraltar, 1210; 
Guam, 1291; Haiti, 499; Honduras, 
511; Hong Kong, 1144-5; Hungary, 
521; Iceland, 528; India, 537; Indo- 
nesia, 550; Israel, 590; It. Somali- 
land, 620; Italy, 607; Jordan, 644; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Kuwait, 
1235; Liberia, 674; Mauritius, 1097; 
Monaco, 716; Nauru, 105; Nepal, 
735; Netherlands, 739-40; Neth. 
Antilles, 754; Neth. New Guinea, 
760; New Zealand, 770, 771; Nicara- 
gua, 796; Norway, 801; Pacific Is., 
1302; Panama Canal Zone, 1266; 
Peru, 838, 840; Philippines, 840, 849; 
Portugal, 869; Puerto Rico, 1274; 
Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1064, 1068; Rumania, 
892; St. Helena, 1203; San Marino, 
903; Saudi Arabia, 905; Sudan, 929; 
Surinam, 763; Switzerland, 950; 
Syria, 962; Thailand, 971; Union of 
S. Africa, 1008; U.S.S.R., 1017; 
Uruguay, 1315; Yemen, 1343. See 
also State grants to communes. 

shared between different levels of 
government: Bechuanaland, 1081; 
Canada, 203; China, People’s Rep., 
253; Colombia, 261; Comoro Is., 415; 


Cuba, 278; Cyprus, 1206; Dominican 
Rep., 318; Ecuador, 326; El Salva- 
dor, 346; England and Wales, 1033; 
Finland, 365; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
423; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. Togo- 
land, 435; Fr. West Africa, 439; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; Ghana, 
419, 482; Haiti, 499; Hawaii, 1296; 
Honduras, 511; Iceland, 528; India, 
537; Israel, 590; Kenya, 1093; 
Luxembourg, 686; Madagascar, 443; 
Nigeria, 1127; N. Borneo, 1150; 
Pakistan, 814; Panama, 821, 822; 
Poland, 857; Ryukyu Is., 1308; St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Sarawak, 
1154; Scotland, 1048; Sweden, 938; 
Swaziland, 1086; Tanganyika, 1106; 
Turkey, 992; Uganda, 1114; U.S.A., 
1243; Viet-Nam, Rep. 1335; W. 
Samoa, 791; Yugoslavia, 1347. 

Finland, 364-76. 

Fonds de Bien-Etre Indigène (Belg. 
Congo), 139, 142. 

FIDES: Comoro Is., 415; Fr. Cameroon, 
417, 419; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 423, 
426; Fr. Polynesia, 428, 429; Fr. 
Somaliland, 430, 431, 432; Fr. Togo- 
land, 435; Fr. West Africa, 439, 441; 
Madagascar, 443, 447; New Caledonia, 
450, 451; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452. 

Ford Foundation, 817. 

foreign language teaching in primary 
curriculum, 807, 941-2. 

France, 35, 61, 77, 377-94, 717. 

free education: Afghanistan, 61, 62; 
Albania, 70; Argentina, 79; Australia, 
91-2; Aust. New Guinea, 108; Austria, 
114; Bahamas, 1165; Basutoland, 1077; 
Belg. Congo, 142; Belgium, 128; Ber- 
muda, 1169-70; Bolivia, 157; Brazil, 
164; Br. Caribbean, 1178; Brunei, 1139; 
Bulgaria, 178; Burma, 189; Cambodia, 
195; Canada, 200; Ceylon, 219, 220; 
Chile, 243; China, Rep., 243; Costa 
Rica, 269; Cook Is. and Niue, 784; 
Cuba, 276, 277, 280; Cyprus, 1205; 
Denmark, 297; Dominican Rep., 316, 
318; Ecuador, 325, 330; Egypt, 336; 
El Salvador, 345; England and Wales, 
1031, 1033; Ethiopia, 355; Finland, 
365, 366; France, 378; Fr. Cameroon,, 
417; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 423; Fr. 
Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somaliland, 430; 
Fr. West Africa, 439; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 455; German Dem. Rep., 472, 
413; Gilbert and Ellice Is., 1226; 
Greece, 484; Guam, 1291; Guatemala, 
490, 491; Haiti, 498; Hawaii, 1295; 
Honduras, 511; Iceland, 527; Indonesia, 
549; Iran, 558; Israel, 590; Tt, Somali- 
land, 620; Italy, 606; Jordan, 645; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Kuwait, 
1235; Laos, 663; Lebanon, 667, 668; 
Libya, 678; Liechtenstein, 682; Luxem- 
bourg, 686; Madagascar, 443; Malaya, 
694; Mauritius, 1097; Mexico, 703, 704, 
106; Monaco, 716; Mongolian People’s 
Rep., 720; Naura, 105; Netherlands, 
738; Neth. Antilles, 754; New Hebrides, 
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1356; New Zealand, 769, 770; Nicara- 
gua, 796; Nigeria, 1127; N. Borneo, 
1150; Norway, 801; Pacific Is., 1302; 
Pakistan, 811, 812; Panama, 819, 820; 
Paraguay, 829; Peru, 837, 838; Philip- 
pines, 847; Poland, 857; Portugal, 869; 
Puerto Rico, 1272, 1273; Réunion, 411; 
Ryukyu Is., 1307; St. Helena, 1203; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; San 
Marino, 903; Saudi Arabia, 905; Scot- 
land, 1046, 1048; Seychelles, 1101; 
Singapore, 1159; S. West Africa, 1011; 
Spain, 909; Surinam, 763; Swaziland, 
1085; Switzerland, 949, 951; Syria, 962; 
Thailand, 970; Tonga, 1229; Tunisia, 
978; Turkey, 991-3; Union of S. Africa, 
1006; U.S.S.R., 1016; U.S.A., 1243; 
Uruguay, 1315; Venezuela, 1324; Viet- 
Nam, Rep. 1334; Viet-Nam, Dem, 
Rep. 1341; Windward Is., 1200; 
Yugoslavia, 1345, 1346, 

freedom of religion, 869, 949, 1106. 

Freinet, 904, 985, 

French Cameroon, 417-22. 

French Equatorial Africa, 422-7. 

French Guiana, 400-3. 

French Polynesia, 428-9. 

French school system used as pattern: 
Afghanistan, 61; Andorra, 77; Chile, 
234; Libya, 678; Morocco, 726-7; 
Syria, 961-2; Tunisia, 980. See also 
individual French overseas territories 
and departments, 

French schools in Ethiopia, 356. 

French Somaliland, 430-3, 

French Togoland, 434-8. 

French West Africa, 439-42. 

French West Indies, 404. 

Froebel: Belgium, 130; Brazil, 167; Chile, 
234; Ecuador, 328; El Salvador, 347, 
350; Germany, Fed. Rep., 457, 458; 
Guatemala, 491; lran, 562; Ireland, 
582; Italy, 610; Japan, 634; Luxem- 
bourg, 687, 690; Nicaragua, 796; 
ална 823; Paraguay, 830; Uruguay, 


functional literacy, 812, 

functional teaching, 190, 1045, 

ан education, 157, 680, 735, 

funds for education: Belg. Congo, 139, 
142; Belgium, 128; Brazil, 166; Chile, 
230; Colombia, 261, 264; Comoro Is., 
415; Fr. Cameroon, 417, 419; Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, 423, 426; Fr. Poly- 
nesia, 428, 429; Fr, Somaliland, 430, 
431, 432; Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; 
Ruanda-Urundi, 152. See also sources 
of funds, special. In general sense, see 
expenditure, financing. 

ег education, statistics on, 1032, 

1045, 1046, 1056, 1061. 


Gambia, 1123-5, 

games in kindergarten: Argentina, 83; 
Cuba, 281; Czechoslovakia, 290 3 France, 
379, 384; Germany, Fed. Rep., 458; 
Haiti, 502; Iran, 562. 

Gandhi, 736. 
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gardens, school: Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 
13; Belg. Congo, 146; Dominican Rep., 
319; Hungary, 523; Iraq, 568; Israel, 
599. 

General Association of Chilean Teachers, 
229. 

general knowledge as aim of primary 
education: Afghanistan, 62; Bulgaria, 
178, 180; Chile, 239; China, People's 
Rep., 253; Cuba, 277; Denmark, 297; 
Finland, 366; Haiti, 498, 504; Iran, 
557; Korea, Rep., 654; Yugoslavia, 
1345. 

Geneva, Canton of, 952, 954, 958. 

Gentile Reform, 604—5, 606. 

geography in primary schools, 73, 84, 85, 
168, 540, 553, 1022, 1023, 1024. 

geometry in primary schools, 83, 84. 

German school system used as pattern, 
61, 229, 324. 

Germany, Fed. Rep., and West Berlin, 
36, 454-69, 

German Democratic Republic, 472-8. 

Ghana, 478-83. 

Gibraltar, 1209-12, 

Gilbert and Ellice Is., 106, 1225-8. 

girls, enrolment of, 19, 23-4. 

girls, proportionate enrolment of, see 
section on educational statistics at end 
of national chapter. 

girls’ education as problem, 149, 153, 
1108, 1114, 1220. 

girls’ schools, separate, see separate 
schools for boys and girls. 

global methods: Argentina, 85; Chile, 
231; Costa Rica, 269; Dominican Rep., 
319; Ecuador, 330; Honduras, 514; 
It. Somaliland, 624; Italy, 613; Peru, 
842; Puerto Rico, 1278; Surinam, 764. 

Gontcharoff, N. K., 474. 

grade, see class. 

grade, distribution of pupils by, 275. 

grade and sex distribution of. pupils, 267, 
1070, 1104, 1111. 

Greece, 484-90. 

Greenland, 311-15. 

Grenada Is., 1197-9. 

group work methods, 384. 

Guadeloupe, 405—7. 

Guam, 1291-4. 

Guatemala, 490-96. 


Hadow Report, 1165. 

Haiti, 497—510. 

Haitian-American Co-operative Rural 
Educational Service, 506. 

handicapped children: Australia, 100; 
Austria, 117; Chile, 236; Costa Rica, 
270; Cuba, 278-80; Czechoslovakia, 
288, 292; Denmark, 302, 305; El 
Salvador, 348; England and Wales, 
1041; Ethiopia, 358, 361, 362; Finland, 
366; France, 384; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
460; German Dem. Rep. 474; India, 
538; Indonesia, 551; Ireland, 578; 
Israel, 590, 596; Italy, 606; Japan, 629, 
636; Malaya, 696; Scotland, 1054; 
Spain, 916; Sweden, 944; Switzerland, 
952; Uruguay, 1318-19; U.S.A., 1251. 


See also blind children, Schooling of; 
deaf and dumb children, schooling of: 
ET handicapped children, school. 
ing of. 

handicrafts, 62, 498, 540, 736, 1024, 

Hawaii, 1295-1301. 

head teachers, appointment of: Afghani. 
stan, 66; Albania, 74; Australia, 98; 
Austria, 122; Belgium, 132; Brazil, 170: 
Brunei, 1140; Bulgaria, 183; Cambodia, 
196; Ceylon, 225; Chile, 238; Comoro 
Is., 415; Czechoslovakia, 293; Ecuador, 
331; El Salvador, 350; Ethiopia, 361; 
Finland, 373; France, 388; Fr, Equa- 
torial Africa, 425; Fr. Somaliland, 431; 
Fr. Togoland, 436; Fr. West Africa, 
440; Germany, Fed. Rep., 462; Haiti, 
505; Hawaii, 1297; Iceland, 530; Tran, 
563; Israel, 598; It. Somaliland, 625; 
Italy, 614; Japan, 638; Jordan, 646; 
Korea, Rep., 657; Madagascar, 446; 
Mexico, 705; Morocco, 723, 726; 
Panama, 824; Paraguay, 833; Peru, 
842; Puerto Rico, 1279; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1066; Rumania, 898; 
Ryukyu Is, 1310; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; Scotland, 1052; Spain, 
918; Sudan, 932; Syria, 966; Tangan- 
yika, 1109; Turkey, 996, 1000; Viet- 
Nam, Rep., 1336. 

health as aim of primary education: 
Brazil, 165; Canada, 202; Pacific les, 
1302; Peru, 838; Puerto Rico, 1274; 
Sweden, 937; Thailand, 970. 

health education, 84, 234, 457, 512, 851, 
1254, 

health records, pupils’: Argentina, 86; 
Belg. Congo, 143; Bulgaria, 183; 
Czechoslovakia, 293; Ecuador, 331; El 
Salvador, 348; England and Wales, 
1039; Finland, 372; France, 379; Fr, 
Equatorial Africa, 425; Fr. Polynesia, 
428; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Fr. Togoland, 
436; Germany, Fed. Rep., 457; Haiti, 
505; Israel, 598; It. Somaliland, 624-5; 
Madagascar, 445; Morocco, 727; Rho- 
desia, 1066; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 
452; Turkey, 1000; U.S.S.R., 1024. 

Herbart, 170, 454. 

higher education, extent of in world, 25-6. 

Hinduism, 734. 

Hindu schools, 1097, 1177, 1220. 

history in primary schools, 73, 84, 85, 168, 
540, 553, 1022, 1023, 1024, 

history of education in twentieth century, 
see national chapters passim, under the 
first section ‘ Historical’. 

holiday camps, 723, 726, 910, 919. 

Holy See, 139, 318. > 

home economics, see domestic science. 

homework, 224—5, 292. 

Honduras, 510-20. 

Hong Kong, 1144-9, 

hospital schools, 79, 270, 337. 

Hungary, 521-6. 


Iceland, 527-34. a 
ideological training, 255. 
immigrants, education of, 91, 105-6. 
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improvement of living conditions as aim 
of primary education, 140, 311, 415. 
See also family welfare. 

incomplete primary schools: Afghanistan, 
63; Bechuanaland, 1082; Bolivia, 159; 
Chile, 236-7; Costa Rica, 270; Czecho- 
slovakia, 292; Dominican Rep., 319; 
Ecuador, 330; Fr. Somaliland, 430; 
Guatemala, 491; Indonesia, 549; Laos, 
663; Libya, 679; Nicaragua, 796; 
Panama, 823; Peru, 840; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1068; Saudi Arabia, 
905; Spain, 916; Sudan, 929; Uganda, 
1114; Uruguay, 1318; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
1335. 

incorporated schools, 79, 80, 84. 

inerease of school enrolments, see section 
on educational statistics at end of 
national chapter. 

India, 156, 223, 535-48, 734, 1108, 1110. 

Indian schools, 1114. 

indicators of educational progress, 15. 

individual growth, as basis of school 
curriculum: Afghanistan, 64; Australia, 
95; Austria, 118; Bahamas, 1165; 
Belgium, 128, 131; Bolivia, 157; Brazil, 
165; Cambodia, 194; Canada, 219, 220; 
Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 277; Ecuador, 
325; Guam, 1291; Guatemala, 492; 
Hawaii, 1295; Iceland, 527; Jordan, 
644; Mexico, 705; New Zealand, 770; 
Scotland, 1048; Sierra Leone, 1130; 
Venezuela, 1324. 

individual record books, see record books. 

Indonesia, 548-56, 1135. 

inductive methods in primary education, 
73, 386. 

industrial undertakings, role in education 
of: Argentina, 82; Bolivia, 157, 158; 
Brazil, 164; Mexico, 705; Norway, 802; 
ane 837; Poland, 860, 864; Spain, 909, 

industriousness, as aim of primary 
schooling: Albania, 69; Bulgaria, 180; 
Cambodia, 194; Chile, 239; China, Rep., 
246; Costa Rica, 270; Honduras, 511; 

, It. Somaliland, 620. 

infants? play centres, 1176. 

infants' school: Ceylon, 224; Br. Carib- 
bean, 1179; England and Wales, 1038; 

1 Falkland Is., 1200; Switzerland, 952. 

In-service training of teachers: Albania, 
73; Amer. Samoa, 1287-8; Australia, 
96-8; Bulgaria, 178, 183; Chile, 238; 
China, Rep., 248; China, People's Rep., 
254, 257; Cyprus, 1205; Dominican 
Rep., 321; England and Wales, 1039; 
Ethiopia, 361; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
462; Hungary, 522, 523; Iraq, 570; 
Japan, 638; Korea, Rep., 653, 657; 
Nauru, 106; Norway, 806; Peru, 843; 
Poland, 863; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed., 1066; Sudan, 932; U.S.A., 1246. 

. See also refresher courses for teachers. 

inspection 
as problem, 1227. 
financial, 63. 
oi physical education, 70, 80, 179, 328, 


of pre-primary schools: Austria; 116; 
Bolivia, 159; Bulgaria, 179; Czecho- 
slovakia, 290; Denmark, 300-1; 
Dominican Rep., 319; Egypt, 337; 
France, 378; German Dem. Rep.,474. 

of private schools: Aden, 1134; Amer. 
Samoa, 1286; Argentina, 80, 84; 
Australia, 94; Aust. New Guinea, 
108-9; Austria, 116; Belg. Congo, 
142; Belgium, 130; Bermuda, 1170; 
Bolivia, 158; Brazil, 166; Chile, 231; 
Colombia, 262; Costa Rica, 269; 
Cuba, 277, 280; Denmark, 302; 
Dominican Rep., 319; Ecuador, 330; 
El Salvador, 345, 346; Ethiopia, 357; 
Finland, 372; France, 378, 379; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, 423; Fr. Guiana, 401; Fr. 
Polynesia, 428; Fr. Togoland, 435; 
Fr. West Africa, 439; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 456, 460; Ghana, 479; Greece, 
485; Guatemala, 490; Haiti, 499; 
Honduras, 514; Italy, 607; Jordan, 
645; Lebanon, 668; Luxembourg, 
686; Madagascar, 444; Mauritius, 
1096; Mexico, 703; Morocco, 724, 
726; Neth. Antilles, 755; New Zea- 
land, 771; Panama, 823; Paraguay, 
830; Peru, 839; Philippines, 848, 849; 
Portugal, 869, 870; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; SaudiArabia, 
905; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; 
Scotland, 1049; Switzerland, 951; 
Tunisia, 979; U.S.A., 1246; Uruguay, 
1316; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336. 

of school health: Afghanistan, 63; 
Albania, 72; Argentina, 82; Australia, 
98; Aust. New Guinea, 109; Austria, 
116; Belg. Congo, 142-3; Belgium, 
130; Bermuda, 1170; Chile, 234; 
China, Rep., 244, 248; Comoro Is., 
415; Costa Rica, 271, 273; Cuba, 282; 
Czechoslovakia, 294; Egypt, 337; 
Finland, 368; France, 379, 388; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, 424; Fr. Guiana, 401; Fr. 
Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somaliland, 430; 
Fr. Togoland, 435; Fr. West Africa, 
440; Guatemala, 491; Guam, 1292; 
Haiti, 500; Hawaii, 1296; Iceland, 
528; Iran, 564; Ireland, 583; It. 
Somaliland, 620-1; Italy, 615; Jor- 
dan, 645; Lebanon, 669; Madagascar, 
444; Martinique, 408; Mexico, 708-9; 
Monaco, 717; Morocco, 722, 723; 
Nauru, 105; Netherlands, 742; Neth. 
New Guinea, 760; New Caledonia, 
450; New Zealand, 773; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1267; Poland, 858; 
Puerto Rico, 1276; Réunion, 412; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Scot- 
land, 1047; Spain, 911; Surinam, 
763; Tunisia, 979; Turkey, 994; 
U.S.A., 1246; Yugoslavia, 1348. 

of special subjects: Alaska, 1262; 
Argentina, 80; Austria, 116; Belgium, 
130; Cyprius, 1205; Czechoslovakia, 
290; Fiji, 1221; Finland, 367, 368; 
France, 379, 396; Fr. West Africa, 


440; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 499; 
Hawaii, 1298; Hong Kong, 1144; 
Hungary, 521; Iceland, 528; Israel, 
591; Kuwait, 1235; Morocco, 728; 
New Zealand, 773; Norway, 802; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1267; Philip- 
pines, 848, 849; Scotland, 1049; 
Singapore, 1158; Sudan, 929; Tunisia, 
979; U.S.A., 1243, 1262. 


inspectorate 


central; Aden, 1134; Alaska, 1262; 
Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 70; Algeria, 
396; Amer. Samoa, 1287; Argentina, 
79-82; Australia, 93; Bahamas, 1165, 
1166; Belg. Congo, 142; Belgium, 
130; Bermuda, 1170; Bolivia, 158; 
Br. Caribbean, 1176; Brunei, 1139- 
40; Bulgaria, 179; Ceylon, 222; Chile, 
231, 234; China, Rep., 244; Colombia, 
261; Cook Is. and Niue, 784; Costa 
Rica, 270; Cyprus, 1205; Czecho- 
slovakia, 288; Denmark, 300; Egypt, 
337; England and Wales, 1033; Fiji, 
1221; Finland, 367; France, 378; Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, 423; Fr. Guiana, 
401; Fr. Somaliland, 430; Germany, 
Fed. Rep., 456; Greece, 485; Guam, 
1291; Hong Kong, 1144, 1145; Indo- 
nesia, 550; Iran,558 ;Israel,591;It.So- 
maliland, 620; Jordan, 645; Kenya, 
1093; Kuwait, 1235; Lebanon, 668-9; 
Luxembourg, 686; Mauritius, 1097; 
Mexico, 708; Monaco, 717; Morocco, 
722, 728; Netherlands, 740, 742; 
Neth. Antilles, 755; Neth. New 
Guinea, 760; New Zealand, 771-3; 
Nigeria, 1127; N. Borneo, 1150-1; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1267; Paraguay, 
829-30; Peru, 839; Poland, 857; 
Portugal, 870; Puerto Rico, 1276; 
Qatar, 1238; Réunion, 411-12; Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1064; 
Ruanda-Urundi, 152; Rumania, 892; 
Ryukyu Is., 1309; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; San Marino, 903; 
Saudi Arabia, 905; Scotland, 1047; 
Sierra Leone, 1130-1; Singapore, 
1159; Spain, 910, 919; Surinam, 763; 
Swaziland, 1086; Sweden, 940; Syria, 
964; Tanganyika, 1107; Thailand, 
971; Tonga, 1230; Tunisia, 979; 
Turkey, 993; U.S.S.R., 1017; Uru- 
guay, 1316; Venezuela, 1325; Zanzi- 
bar, 1118. 

ing role of, 91, 166, 346, 773, 
1243-7. 

denominational, 763, 1127. 

local: Bolivia, 157, 158; Br. Caribbean, 
1176; Bulgaria, 179; Canada, 206; 
Chile, 231, 234; Comoro Is., 415; 
Czechoslovakia, 288; Denmark, 300; 
El Salvador, 346; England and Wales, 
1033; Finland, 367; Fr. Cameroon, 
417; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 423; Fr. 
West Africa, 439; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 457; Greece, 485; Greenland, 
311; Guadeloupe, 405; Hawaii, 1296; 
Hungary, 521; Jordan, 645; Marti- 
nique, 408; Netherlands, 742; Nor- 
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way, 801; Pacific Is., 1303; Pakistan, 
814; Philippines, 848, 849; Poland, 
857; Portugal, 870; Puerto Rico, 
1276; Réunion, 412; Rumania, 892; 
Ryukyu Is., 1309; Tanganyika, 1107; 
U.S.S.R., 1017; U.S.A., 1243; Vene- 
zuela, 1325; W. Samoa, 791-2; 
Yugolsavia, 1347-48, 

provincial: Afghanistan, 62; Albania, 
70; Argentina, 80; Austria, 116; 
Belg. Congo, 142; Belgium, 130; 
Bolivia, 158; Brazil, 166; Bulgaria, 
179; Burma, 189-90; Canada, 206; 
Ceylon, 222; Chile, 231, 234; China, 
Rep., 244; Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 
280; Czechoslovakia, 288; Dominican 
Rep., 319; Ecuador, 326-8; Egypt, 
337; France, 378; Fr. Equatorial 
Africa, 423; Fr. Togoland, 435; Fr. 
West Indies, 404; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 456; Hungary, 521; India, 537; 
Indonesia, 550; Traq, 567; Israel, 
591; It. Somaliland, 620; Italy, 607; 
Korea, Rep., 653; Laos, 663; Liberia, 
674; Libya, 679; Madagascar, 444; 
Malaya, 694; Mexico, 708; Norway, 
801; Pakistan, 814; Panama, 821; 
Paraguay, 829, 830; Peru, 839; 
Philippines, 848, 849; Poland, 857; 
Rumania, 892; Saudi Arabia, 905; 
Spain, 910-11, 916; Sudan, 929; 
Switzerland, 951; Syria, 964; Tan- 
ganyika, 1107; Turkey, 993; Uganda, 
1114; Union of S. Africa, 1006; 
U.S.S.R., 1017; U.S.A., 1243; Uru- 
guay, 1316; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1335; 
Yugoslavia, 1347-8, 

inspectors 

selection of: Afghanistan, 62; Alaska, 
1262; Albania, 70; Argentina, 82; 
Australia, 93; Austria, 116; Belgium, 
130; Belg. Congo, 142; Bolivia, 158; 
Brazil, 166; Brunei, 1140; Burma, 
190; Cambodia, 195; Ceylon, 222; 
Chile, 231; China, Rep., 244; Colom- 
bia, 262; Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 280; 
Czechoslovakia, 290; Denmark, 300; 
Ecuador, 328; Egypt, 337; Ethiopia, 
357; Finland, 368; France, 378; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
457; Greece, 485; Haiti, 499; Hawaii, 
1296; Iceland, 528; Indonesia, 550; 
lran, 558; Ireland, 577; Italy, 607; 
Jordan, 645; Korea, Rep. 653; 
Lebanon, 669; Luxembourg, 687; 
Madagascar, 444; Martinique, 408; 
Morocco, 722; New Zealand, 773; 
Pakistan, 814; Panama, 821 ; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1267; Paraguay, 829-30; 
Poland, 857-8; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1064; Rumania, 892; 
Ryukyu Is., 1309; Spain,911; Sudan, 
929; Sweden, 940; Syria, 964; Tan- 
ganyika, 1108; Turkey, 994; Uruguay, 
1316; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1335; Yugo- 
slavia, 1348. 

terms for, 1246, 

shortage of, 993, 

training of, 206,231, 262,379, 993,1246. 
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integration of schools as problem, 1107, 
1151, 1161, 1255. 

integration of subject matter in the curri- 
culum, 1054. 

intellectual development as aim of pri- 
mary education: Argentina, 79; Austria, 
114; Belg. Congo, 146; Brazil, 171; 
Chile, 229; China, Rep., 249; China, 
People’s Rep., 253, 255; Colombia, 260; 
Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 277; Czecho- 
slovakia, 288; El Salvador, 345; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Fr. Polynesia, 428; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; Iran, 557; Luxem- 
bourg, 686; Netherlands, 739; Poland, 
862; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; 
Switzerland, 954. See also mental 
development. 

International Co-operation Administra- 
tion, 652. 

international financing of refugee schools, 
1358-9, 

international understanding, as aim of 
primary education: Albania, 69; Co- 
lombia, 270; Denmark, 297; Dominican 
Rep., 318; Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; 
German Dem. Rep., 472; Luxembourg, 
687, 690; Mexico, 704; Pacific Is., 1303; 
Pakistan, 811; U.S.S.R., 1016; Vene- 
zuela, 1324; Yugoslavia, 1345. 

International Yearbook of Education, 22. 

inter-racial schools, 139, 152. 

Tran, 557-66. 

Iraq, 567-76, 1232. 

Treland, 575-88. 

Islamic principles in primary education, 
62, 811. 

Israel, 588-603. 

Italian schools, 678. 

Italian Somaliland, 619-27. 

Italy, 603-19, 903. 

itinerant workers” children, education of, 
455. 


Jamaica, 1188-91. 

Japan, 37, 628-43, 1310. 

Jessipow, B. P., 474. 

Jordan, 644-51, 1240. 

Junior Red Cross, 212, 699, 1179, 1330. 


Kabul University, 61. 

Karaouin University, 721. 

Kazakh S. S. R., 1014. 

Kenya, 1092-96, 

kibbutz schools, 596. 

kindergarten, see pre-prima: schools. 

Kirghiz S.S.R., 1015. а es 

Koran class, 1118, 1119, 

Koranic schools: Br. Somaliland, 1090; 
Libya, 678; Morocco, 721; Nigeria, 
1126; Sudan, 929; Tunisia,979; Yemen, 
1343; Zanzibar, 1117. 

Kera People’s Democratic Republic of, 

-2. 

Korea, Republic of, 652-61. 

kuttabs, 1232, 1234, 1240. 

Kuwait, 1234-8. 


Lainez Law (Argentina), 78. 


Lancaster system, 837. 

language in Primary curriculum: i 
73; Argentina, 83, 84; Bian et 
Egypt, 338; Guam, 1293; Hungary, 
523; Korea, Rep., 654; Pacific Is., 1304) 
Philippines, 850-1. See also mother. 
tongue instruction. 

language of instruction: Aden, 1134; 
Algeria, 396; Afghanistan, 63; Amer, 
Samoa, 1288; Aust. New Guinea, 108; 
Basutoland, 1077; Bechuanaland, 1082: 
Belg. Congo, 146; Brazil, 164; Br. 
Solomon Is., 1218; Br. Somaliland, 
1090; Bulgaria, 178; Burma, 188, 189; 
Cambodia, 195; Canada, 218, 219; 
China, People’s Rep., 256; Cook Ts, and 
Niue, 785; Czechoslovakia, 292; Ethio- 
pia, 360, 361; Fr. Guiana, 401; Fr, 
Equatorial Africa, 424; Fr. West 
Africa, 440; Gambia, 1124; Ghana, 
481; Gibraltar, 1210; Greenland, 312; 
Guadeloupe, 406; Hong Kong, 1145; 
Hungary, 523; Indonesia, 549, 550, 
551; Iraq, 570; Ireland, 578; It. Somali- 
land, 625; Kenya, 1093; Korea, Fed. 
Rep., 656; Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; 
Liberia, 676; Madagascar, 444, 445; 
Malaya, 693; Mauritius, 1097; Nepal, 
734; Neth. Antilles, 755; Neth, New 
Guinea, 760; Nigeria, 1127; N. Borneo, 
1151; Pakistan, 816; Philippines, 851; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1067; 
Sarawak, 1155; Scotland, 1052; Sey- 
chelles, 1101; Sierra Leone, 1131; Singa- 
pore, 1159; Sudan, 932; Swaziland, 
1086; Tanganyika, 1108; Tonga, 1230; 
Tunisia, 978; W. Samoa, 791, 792; 
Zanzibar, 1119. 

language problem in education, 1124, 
1304. 

language training in pre-primary edu- 
cation: Chile, 234; China, People’s Rep., 
254; Czechoslovakia, 290; Haiti, 502; 
Honduras, 512; Iran, 562; Peru, 839; 
U.S.S.R., 1022. 

Laos, 662-6. 

Lapps, education of, 366. 

Latvian S.S.R., 1015. 

Lebanon, 667-73, 1232, 1357-61. 

Leeward Is., 1191-3. he 

legislation, summary of school: Belgium, 
127; Canada, 201-2; Ceylon, 219, 220; 
Dominican Rep., 315-8; England and 
Wales, 1031-2; Netherlands, 738; Nor- 
way, 800; Peru, 837; Philippines, 847-8; 
Puerto Rico, 1272, 1273; Rumania, 
890-1; Ryukyu Is., 1307; Spain, 908; 
Tunisia, 977-8; Turkey, 990-1; Vene- 
zuela, 1322-23; Yugoslavia, 1344-5. 

Liberia, 674-7. " 

liberty of education: Andorra, i 
Austria, 114; Belg. Congo, 139; Bel- 
gium, 127, 128; Dominican Rep., 318, 
319; Lebanon, 667; Netherlands, 738, 
139; Neth. Antilles, 754; Neth. New 
Guinea, 759; Panama, 820; Portugal, 
869; Ruanda-Urundi, 152; Spain, 909; 
Thailand, 970; Turkey, 991; Uruguay, 
1315; Venezuela, 1325. 
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liberty of individual as aim of primary 
education: 69, 164, 269. 
Libya, 678-81. 
Liechtenstein, 682-5. 
lingua franca, extension of use of, 108, 
109, 146, 1108, 1124, 1304. 
literacy and educational level, 16-17. 
literacy as educational goal: Aust. New 
Guinea, 108; Brazil, 163; Burma, 189; 
Chile, 239; China, Rep., 243; China, 
People's Rep., 255, 258; Colombia, 261; 
Costa Rica, 269; Cuba, 277; Dominican 
Rep., 318, 321; El Salvador, 345; 
Ethiopia, 353, 355; Ghana, 479; Gilbert 
and Ellice Is., 1226; Guam, 1291; 
Guatemala, 490, 491, 494; Honduras, 
512; India, 542; Indonesia, 550; It. 
Somaliland, 624; Kenya, 1093; Nepal, 
735; Pakistan, 811; Panama, 820; Peru, 
843; Poland, 864; Portugal, 868; 
Rumania, 891; Tanganyika, 1108. 
literacy campaign, 166, 674, 704, 908, 
920, 1334, 
literacy rates, world and regional, 17. 
Lithuanian S.S.R., 1015. 
local authorities 
role in educational administration of: 
Alaska, 1262; Albania, 72; Aust. 
New Guinea, 108; Austria, 115, 116; 
Bechuanaland, 1081; Belgium, 130; 
Bermuda, 1170; Brazil, 165 ; Bulgaria, 
179; Burma, 189; Canada, 203, 206; 
Chile, 229; China, Rep., 244; China, 
People's Rep., 253; Cyprus, 1205; 
Czechoslovakia, 289; Denmark, 300; 
El Salvador, 346-7; England and 
Wales, 1031, 1032-3; Finland, 368, 
370; Gambia, 1124; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 460; German Dem. Rep., 472; 
Ghana, 479; Honduras, 513; Hun- 
gary, 521; Iceland, 528; Indonesia, 
550; Israel, 593; Italy, 609; Japan, 
630, 633; Kenya, 1092; Korea, Peo. 
Dem. Rep., 662; Liechtenstein, 682; 
Luxembourg, 686; Martinique, 408; 
Nauru, 105; Netherlands, 742, 743; 
Nigeria, 1127; N. Borneo, 1150; 
Norway, 801; Pacific Is, 1303; 
Pakistan, 814; Poland, 857, 859; 
Puerto Rico, 1274; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1067; Ryukyu Is., 
1308; Sarawak, 1153; Scotland, 1046, 
1047; Sierra Leone, 1130; Sudan, 
929; Sweden, 938; Tanganyika, 1106; 
Uganda, 1113, 1114; Union of S. 
Africa, 1006, 1008; U.S.S.R., 1016, 
1019; U.S.A., 1242; Virgin Is. (U.S.), 
1284; Yugoslavia, 1347. 
provision of school buildings by: 
Andorra, 77; Amer. Samoa, 1286; 
Austria, 114-6; Bolivia, 158; Bul- 
garia, 179; Cyprus, 1205; Denmark, 
300; Ecuador, 326; El Salvador, 346; 
Ethiopia, 361; Finland, 366; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Fr. Guiana, 401; 
Ghana, 479; Guadeloupe, 405; Guate- 
mala, 491; Hawaii, 1295; Iran, 558; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Laos, 
663; Liechtenstein, 682 ; Luxembourg, 


686; N. Borneo, 1150; Norway, 801; 
Poland, 857; Portugal, 869; Peru, 
838; W. Samoa, 791. 
local education authorities, 1032-3. 
London Missionary Society, 783, 790, 
1080, 1175, 1226, 1287. 
lower primary schools: Belg. Congo, 143-4; 
Cambodia, 195; Ethiopia, 357, 358, 
360; Finland, 365; Nigeria, 1124, 1127; 
Paraguay, 830; Portugal, 872; Sara- 
wak, 1154; Sweden, 941, 
Lucerne, Canton of, 958. 
Luxembourg, 685-92. 


Macao, 881-2. 

Madagascar, 443-9, 

Madeira, 873. 

Makarenko, 474, 862. 

Makarere College, 1113. 

Malaya, 693-702, 1135. 

maladjusted children: England and Wales, 
1041; Finland, 370; Luxembourg, 687; 
New Zealand, 774; Scotland, 1054; 
Switzerland, 952; U.S.A., 1251. 

Malta, 1212-17. 

manual crafts in primary curriculum, 108, 
954. 

marking system: Albania, 74; Austria, 
121; Belg. Congo, 147; Bolivia, 159; 
Bulgaria, 182; China, People's Rep., 
256; Colombia, 264; Ecuador, 331; El 
Salvador, 348; Greece, 485; Haiti, 505; 
Honduras, 516; Iran, 562; Israel, 597; 
Jordan, 646: Libya, 679; Mexico, 710; 
Nicaragua, 798; Panama, 824; Syria, 
964; Turkey, 999; U.S.S.R., 1024. 

Martinique, 407-11. 

Marxist-Leninist doctrine, 474, 662. 

mass education, as goal of educational 
policy, 140, 152, 735, 791, 929. 

Mass Education Council (Burma), 189. 

Mauritius, 1096-100. 

Melilla, 924. 

mental development, as aim of primary 
education: Afghanistan, 62; Belgium, 
131; China, People’s Rep., 253, 255; 
France, 386; Malaya, 694; Pakistan, 
811; Saudi Arabia, 905; Scotland, 1048; 
Syria, 962; Turkey, 991-2. 

mental health, 212, 1254. 

mentally handicapped children, schooling 
of: Argentina, 79; Austria, 117; Canada, 
209; Finland, 366; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
460; Greece, 485; Honduras, 514; Ice- 
land, 529; Ireland, 578; Japan, 636; 
Jordan, 644; Luxembourg, 687, 690; 
New Zealand, 774; Sweden, 944; 
Switzerland, 951-2; U.S.S.R., 1020; 
U.S.A., 1251; Uruguay, 1318. 

Mexico, 703-16. 

Ministry for Social Affairs (Finland), 369. 

Ministry of Agriculture: Cuba, 281; 
Luxembourg, 687; Spain, 916. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Trade 
(Panama), 821. 

Ministry of Education, organization of: 
Afghanistan, 63d; Albania, 69d; Argen- 
tina, 81; Austria, 115, 116; Belgium, 
129; Bolivia, 157-8; Bulgaria, 179; 


Burma, 189; Ceylon, 221; Chile, 233; 
China, Rep., 244, 245; China, People’s 
Rep., 253; Cuba, 279; Czechoslovakia, 
289; Denmark, 299; Dominican Rep., 
317; Ecuador, 327; Egypt, 339; Eng- 
land and Wales, 1035; Ethiopia, 356; 
Finland, 369d; France, 381; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; Ghana, 479; Guate- 
mala, 491; Haiti, 501; Honduras, 513; 
Iceland, 528; India, 537, 539; Indo- 
nesia, 550; Iran, 559; Iraq, 569; Israel, 
593; Italy, 609; Japan, 633; Jordan, 
647; Kenya, 1093; Korea, Rep., 655; 
Laos, 663; Lebanon, 668; Liberia, 674; 
Libya, 679; Malaya, 695; Mexico, 707; 
Morocco, 725; Nepal, 735; Netherlands, 
741; Nicaragua, 796; Norway, 803; 
Pakistan, 812-14; Panama, 822; Para- 
guay, 831; Peru, 838; Philippines, 
849d; Poland, 859; Puerto Rico, 1275; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1064; 
Rumania, 895; R.S.F.S.R., 1019; Sierra 
Leone, 1130; Spain, 913; Sudan, 931; 
Sweden, 939; Syria, 963; Thailand, 971; 
Tunisia, 981; Turkey, 995; Venezuela, 
1327. See also Department of Education. 

Ministry of Health: Egypt, 337; Hungary, 
523. 

Ministry of Justice: France, 384; Luxem- 
bourg, 687; Portugal, 872. 

Ministry of Labour (Spain), 916. 

Ministry of Labour and Social Security 
(Argentina), 82. 

Ministry of Publie Health: Brazil, 167; 
Luxembourg, 687, 690; U.S.S.R., 1022. 

Ministry of Rural Affairs (Bolivia), 157. 

Ministry of Social Affairs (Norway), 802. 

Ministry of Social Welfare: Ethiopia, 358; 
Luxembourg, 687. 

minority education: Austria, 121; Bul- 
garia, 178; Canada, 201, 212; China, 
People’s Rep., 256; Czechoslovakia, 
292; Finland, 366; Greece, 485; India, 
536; Iran, 562; Italy, 612; Rumania, 
891, 893; Turkey, 998; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
1335; Viet-Nam, Dem. Rep., 1341. 

mission schools: Amer. Samoa, 1286; 
Australia, 100; Aust. New Guinea, 108, 
109; Basutoland, 1076; Bechuanaland, 
1080; Belg. Congo, 139; Br. Solomon 
Is., 1217; Burma, 188; Canada, 200; 
Ceylon, 218; Cook Is, and Niue, 785; 
Fiji, 1219; Gambia, 1123; Gilbert and 
Ellice Is., 1225; Hong Kong, 1144; It. 
Somaliland, 620; Jordan, 645; Kenya, 
1092; Lebanon, 667; Liberia, 674; 
Malaya, 694; Mauritius, 1096; Nauru, 
106; Neth. New Guinea, 760; New 
Hebrides, 1356; Nigeria, 1127; N. Bor- 
neo, 1150; Pacific Is., 1302; Papua, 
111; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1063, 1064, 1067, 1068; Ruanda-Urundi, 
152; Sarawak, 1154; Sierra Leone, 
1132; Sp. Guinea, 925; Sudan, 929; 
South W. Africa, 1012; Swaziland, 
1085; Tokelau, 789; Tonga, 1229; 
Uganda, 1013; W. Samoa, 790; Zanzi- 
bar, 1118. 2 

mobile schools, 79, 840, 916, 1243, 1318. 
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mobility of population as problem of 
primary education, 1255, 

model kindergartens, 254, 560, 911. 

model primary schools, 61, 236, 512, 

Moldavian S.S.R., 1015. 

Monaco, 716-19, 

Mongolian People's Republic, 720-1. 

Monroe Educational Survey Commission, 
847. 

Monroe, Paul, 567. 

' Montessori: Bolivia, 159; Brazil 167; 
Ceylon, 223; Chile, 234; Ecuador, 328; 
El Salvador, 347, 350; France, 384; Fr. 
Cameroon, 418; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
457; Guatemala, 491; India, 538; Iran, 
562; It. Somaliland, 621, 622, 625; 
Italy, 610; Japan, 634; Luxembourg, 
687, 690; Nepal, 135; Netherlands, 742, 
741; Nicaragua, 796; Panama, 823; 
Paraguay, 830; Portugal, 872; Sey- 
chelles, 1101; Surinam, 764. 

Montserrat, 1191-3, 

moral development as aim of primary 
education: Argentina, 79; Austria, 114; 
Chile, 229, 239; China, Rep., 243; China, 
People's Rep., 253, 255; Colombia, 260; 
Costa Rica, 270; Czechoslovakia, 288; 
Denmark, 297; El Salvador, 345; Fin- 
land, 366; Fr. Cameroon, 417; Fr. 
Polynesia, 428; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
455; German Dem. Rep., 472; Greece, 
484; Guatemala, 490, 491; Haiti, 498; 
Indonesia, 553; Iran, 557, 564; Korea, 
Rep., 654; Malaya, 694; Norway, 800; 
Peru, 838; Philippines, 847; Portugal, 
869; San Marino, 903; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; Switzerland, 954; Zan- 
zibar, 1118. 

Morocco, 721-33. 

ici Schools, 723-6, 924, 1097, 1127, 

71. 

mother tongue instruction: Afghanistan, 
63; Albania, 72; Argentina, 83; Burma, 
190; Cyprus, 1205; Malaya, 693-94; 
Rumania, 891 3 Scotland, 1051; Uganda, 
1114; Union of S. Africa, 1006; 
U.S.S.R., 1016, 1022, 1024; Viet-Nam, 
Dem. Rep., 1341. See also language in 
primary curriculum. 

Mozambique, 883-5. 

multi-racial society, 218, 693-4, 1006-8. 

Muscat and Oman, 734. 

musical education, 72, 83, 458, 851. 


National Council of Education: Argen- 
tina, 79; Dominican Rep., 316. 

National Institute of Pedagogic Studies 
(Brazil), 164, 165. 

national schools: lreland, 575, 578; 
Malaya, 693-4, 

national systems of primary education, 
elements covered in World Survey of 
Education, 12. 

natural science in prim. Schools, 168, 
723, 1022, 1004, 2 81У AS 

nature study in kindergarten, 73, 281. 


nature study in primary school 73, 84, 85. 
Мац, 105-72) 07е з09Ь 
Nepal, 734-7. 
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Netherlands, 38, 737-53. 

Netherlands Antilles, 754-9, 

Netherlands New Guinea, 759-62, 

Neuchatel, 954—5. 

“new education” methods (France), 384, 
386. 

New Guinea, Australian, 107-11. 

New Caledonia, 450-1. 

New Hebrides, 1356-7. 

New Zealand, 39, 105, 769-82, 1151, 1218, 
1226, 1229, 

Nicaragua, 796-9, 

Nigeria, Federation of, 1126-9, 

Niue, 783-8, 

nomadic population (Sp. West Africa), 
925. 


North Borneo, 1150-3. 

Northern Ireland, 1058-62. 

Norway, 40, 800-10. 

nuclear schools, 157, 159, 246, 249, 505, 
838, 840. 

Nuffield Foundation, 1113. 

nurseries, day: Argentina, 82; Australia, 
94; Austria, 116; Canada, 207; Czecho- 
slovakia, 290; Finland, 368-9; Guade- 
loupe, 405; Haiti, 502; Japan, 634; 
Madagascar, 444; U.S.A., 1250. 

nursery play centres (New Zealand), 773, 

nursery schools; Australia, 94; Bermuda, 
1170; Canada, 207; Ceylon, 223; Chile, 
234; Czechoslovakia, 290; France, 379, 
382; Fr. Cameroon, 417; Fr. Guiana, 
401; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somali. 
land, 430; Fr. Togoland, 435; Fr, West 
Indies, 404; German Dem, Rep., 474; 
Greece, 485; Guadeloupe, 405; Haiti, 
502-4; Honduras, 511; Hungary, 522; 
Indonesia, 550-1; It. Somaliland, 621, 
622; Martinique, 408; Nicaragua, 802; 
Poland, 860, 864; Réunion, 412; St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Scotland, 
1049; U.S.A., 1248; Yugoslavia, 1348. 

Nyasaland, Federation of Rhodesia and, 
1063—75. 


objective tests for selecting pupils, 1039. 

observation as basis of teaching methods, 
73, 131, 224, 237, 271, 

one-teacher schools: Afghanistan, 61, 62, 
64, 66; Albania, 92; Argentina, 83; 
Australia, 94; Aust, New Guinea, 109; 
Austria, 117; Belgium, 131; Bolivia, 
157; Brazil, 167; Br. Caribbean, 1177; 
Canada, 201, 209, 212; Ceylon, 224; 
Chile, 236-7; Colombia, 262; Comoro 
Is., 415; Cyprus, 1205, 1206; Czecho- 
slovakia, 292; Ecuador, 330; England 
and Wales, 1038; Finland, 369, 370; 
France, 385; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
424; German Dem. Rep., 474; Haiti, 
505; Hawaii, 1297; Hungary, 523; 
India, 538; Ireland, 578, 583; Italy, 
613; Lebanon, 669; Luxembourg, 687, 
690; Malaya, 696; Netherlands, 746, 
749; N. Borneo, 1151; Norway, 804; 
PacificIs., 1303; Pakistan, 816; Panama, 
820; Peru, 943; Poland, 860, 864; 
Portugal, 873; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed., 1065; Rumania, 894; Scotland, 


1050; Spain, 916; Sweden, 941; Syria 
262; Tonga, 1230; Turkey, 996, 994 
Uruguay, 1319; U.S.A., 1251-2; Vene. 
zuela, 1325. 

open air schools: Argentina, 79; Czecho. 
slovakia, 294; Denmark, 302; France, 
384; Fr, Polynesia, 428; Spain, 916; 
U.S.S.R., 1020, i 

over-crowded curriculum, 134, 184, 862, 
1054. 


Pacific Islands Trust Territory, 1302-7, 

Pagoda schools, 194, 195, 663, 1335, 

Pakistan, 811-9, 1109, 

Palestine refugees, 1357-61, 

Panama, 819-28. 

Panama Canal Zone, 1266-71, 

Papua, 111-13. 

Paraguay, 829-36, 

parental attitude to school, 142, 148, 
170-1. 

parental choice in education, 77, 325, 949, 
1032. See also liberty of education. 

parents' contributions to cost of education, 
study of, 630. 

parent-teacher relationships: Albania, 74; 
Australia, 98; Austria, 122; Ceylon, 
226; Czechoslovakia, 293; Dominican 
Rep., 316, 321; England and Wales, 
1039; Finland, 366; German Dem. 
Rep., 475; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 506; 
Iceland, 527; Madagascar, 446; Mexico, 
705; Peru, 843; Philippines, 848, 849; 
Poland, 860, 863; Puerto Rico, 1280; 
Sweden, 944; Turkey, 999; U.S.S.R., 
1016; U.S.A., 1241; Venezuela, 1330; 
Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336; Yugoslavia, 
1350. 

passage from primary to secondary edu- 
cation: Amer. Samoa, 1288; Argentina, 
86; Aust. New Guinea, 109; Austria, 
121; Bermuda, 1171; Br. Solomon Is., 
1218; Brunei, 1140; Bulgaria, 183; 
Cambodia, 195; Canada, 209; Cook Is. 
and Niue, 785; Chile, 238; China, Rep., 
248; Denmark, 304; Ecuador, 331; El 
Salvador, 348; England and Wales, 
1039; Ethiopia, 355, 360; Fiji, 1221; 
Finland, 370, 372; France, 387; Fr. 
Cameroon, 418; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
425; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somaliland, 
431; Fr. Togoland, 434, 436; Fr. West 
Africa, 440; Germany, Fed. Rep., 461; 
German Dem. Rep. 474-5; Ghana, 
480; Gibraltar, 1210; Greece, 485; 
Guam, 1292; Haiti, 505; Hawaii, 1297; 
Hong Kong, 1146; Hungary, 523; E 
land, 529; Iran, 563; Iraq, 570; Ireland, 
581, 584; It. Somaliland, 624; Italy» 
614; Lebanon, 671; Libya, 679; Тоха: 
bourg, 688; Madagascar, 445, 447; 
Malaya, 698; Malta, 1213; Мал 
717; Morocco, 727; Nauru, 106; Nee , 
736; Netherlands, 747; Neth. Antil m 
156; New Zealand, 776; Norway, 2 
Panama Canal Zone, 1268; Poland 
863; Portugal, 872; Qatar, 12 oe 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1 3 
Ruanda-Urundi, 153; Ryukyu Is, 
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1310; Sarawak, 1154-5; Scotland, 1052; 
Sierra Leone, 1131; Sudan, 932; 
Sweden, 944; Tanganyika, 1109; Thai- 
land, 972; Tonga, 1230; Tunisia, 985; 
U.S.A., 1253; Uruguay, 1319; Viet- 
Nam, Rep., 1336; Yugoslavia, 1349; 
Zanzibar, 1119. 
atriotism as aim of primary education, 
325, 455, 682, 704, 1345. See also 
citizenship. 
Pemba, 1117-22. 
Peru, 836-46. 
Pestalozzi, 170, 458. 
Phelps-Stokes Commission, 1113. 
Philippines, 847-56. 
physicaldevelopment as an aim of primary 
education: Afghanistan, 62; Argentina, 
79; Bahamas, 1165; Burma, 189; Chile, 
229, 239; China, Rep., 249; China, 
People's Rep., 253, 255; Colombia, 260 ; 
Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 277; Czecho- 
slovakia, 288; El Salvador, 345; Fr. 
Cameroon, 417; Fr. Polynesia, 428; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; Greece, 484; Guate- 
mala, 490, 491; Iceland, 527; Iran, 557, 
564; Malaya, 694; Netherlands, 739; 
Norway, 800; Pakistan, 811; Rumania, 
891; Ryukyu Is., 1307; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; Saudi Arabia, 905; 
Scotland, 1048; Switzerland, 952, 954; 
Syria, 962. See also health as aim of 
primary education. 
physical education: Albania, 72; Argen- 
tina, 83; Brazil, 170; Iceland, 530; 
India, 542; Malaya, 699; Malta, 1214; 
Pakistan, 817; Puerto Rico, 1279; 
Sierra Leone, 1131; U.S.S.R., 1023,1024. 
physically handicapped children, see 
handicapped children. 
physics in primary schools, 1024. 
pilot schools, 319, 512. 
Pitcairn Island, 1229. 
planning for educational development: 
Aden, 1134; Afghanistan, 62; Basuto- 
land, 1076; Belg. Congo, 139; Br. 
Somaliland, 1090; Brunei, 1139; China, 
People’s Rep., 253, 258; England and 
Wales, 1041; Ethiopia, 355; Fiji, 1220; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 454; Ghana, 479; 
Honduras, 516; India, 536, 542; It. 
Somaliland, 619, 625; Kenya, 1092; 
Korea, Rep., 653; Morocco, 728; Nauru, 
106; Nepal, 734-5; Nigeria, 1127; 
Pakistan, 817; Peru, 838; Poland, 860, 
964; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1067; Ruanda-Urundi, 152; Rumania, 
992; Ryukyu Is, 1311; Seychelles, 
1101; Sierra Leone, 1138; Singapore, 
1158; Sudan, 929, Syria, 966; Tangan- 
yika, 1106; Tunisia, 978; Turkey, 1002; 
Uganda, 1113; Zanzibar, 1118. 
Play centres, 94, 1248. 
play way method, 93, 815, 954. 
Poland, 856-68. 
Polytechnical education, 184, 862, 899. 
Portugal, 868-76. 
Portuguese Guinea, 885-6. 
Portuguese India, 886-7. 


Portuguese overseas provinces, 877. 
post-primary course as a problem, 920. 


preparation for life as aim of primary 


education: Albania, 69; Austria, 114; 
Bahamas, 1165; Belg. Congo, 139-40, 
143; Belgium, 128; Brazil, 165, 171; 
Br. Somaliland, 1190; Brunei, 1139; 
Bulgaria, 180; Cambodia, 194; Canada, 
202; Ceylon, 224; China, Rep., 243; 
Costa Rica, 270; Denmark, 297; Ecua- 
dor, 325; Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 345, 
346; Fiji, 1220; Fr. Somaliland, 430; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; Gilbert and Ellice Is., 
1226; Greece, 484; Guatemala, 492; 
Haiti, 504; Hong Kong, 1144; Iran, 
564; Korea, Rep., 654; Kuwait, 1235; 
Lebanon, 667; Liechtenstein, 682; 
Luxembourg, 686; Neth. New Guinea, 
761; Pakistan, 811; Panama, 820; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1266; Peru, 838; 
Philippines, 847; Poland, 857; Portu- 
gal, 869; Puerto Rico, 1274; Saudi 
Arabia, 905; Spain, 909; Switzerland, 
950, 952; Thailand, 970; Venezuela, 
1324; W. Samoa, 791; Zanzibar, 1118. 


preparation for secondary education as 


an aim of primary schooling: Belg. 
Congo, 143, 146; Kuwait, 1235; Mexico, 
705; Netherlands, 739; Pakistan, 811; 
San Marino, 903; Scotland, 1048; 
Sierra Leone, 1130; Turkey, 991-2; 
Venezuela, 1324. 


pre-primary education 


aims of: Argentina, 82; Bolivia, 158-9; 
Bulgaria, 180; Chile, 234; China, 
People's Rep., 254; Ecuador, 328; 
England and Wales, 1038; Germany, 
Fed. Rep., 458; Greece, 484; Hong 
Kong, 1145; Kuwait, 1237; Mexico, 
709; Panama, 821-3; Peru, 839; 
Scotland, 1049; Switzerland, 952; 
Uruguay, 1316; U.S.S.R., 1022; 
U.S.A., 1248; Venezuela, 1325. 

problems in, 184, 824, 919, 1298. 


pre-primary schools 


administration and financing of: Al- 
bania, 72; Argentina, 82; Australia, 
92, 98; Aust. New Guinea, 108-9; 
Austria, 116; Belgium, 130; Chile, 
234; China, Rep. 246; China, 
People's Rep., 254; Czechoslovakia, 
291; Denmark, 300; England and 
Wales, 1036; Fr. Cameroon, 418; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 457; Greece, 
485; Greenland, 311-12; Haiti, 502, 
504; Honduras, 511; Italy, 612; 
Luxembourg, 687; Netherlands, 742- 
3; Neth. Antilles, 755; New Zealand, 
113-4; Nicaragua, 796; Norway, 802; 
Pakistan, 814-15; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1267; Poland, 860, 864; 
Rumania, 493; Ryukyu Is., 1309; 
Spain, 911; Surinam, 764; Uruguay, 
1316; U.S.A., 1248. Ў 

attached to primary schools: Argentina, 
82; Austria, 113; Belg. Congo, 143; 
Canada, 207; France, 379; Fr. Somali- 
land, 430; Fr. West Indies, 404; 


Greenland, 313; Haiti, 500, 505; 
Hawaii, 1296; Ireland, 578; It. 
Somaliland, 622; Martinique, 408; 
Monaco, 717; Neth. Antilles, 755; 
Ryukyu Is, 1309; St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, 452; Spain, 911; Switzer- 
land, 951. 

description of types of: Albania, 70—2; 
Argentina, 82-3; Australia, 94; 
Brazil, 167; Br. Caribbean, 1176; 
Bulgaria, 179-80; Canada, 207; 
Ceylon, 223; Chile, 234; China, 
People’s Rep., 254; Cuba, 281; 
Czechoslovakia, 290; Denmark, 300; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 457, 458; 
German Dem. Rep., 474; Haiti, 500; 
Italy, 610; Mexico, 709; Morocco, 
726; Norway, 802; Poland, 860, 864; 
Portugal, 870-2; Rumania, 893; 
Spain, 911; Sweden, 941; Surinam, 
163-4; Turkey, 996; Uruguay, 1316; 
U.S.A., 1248; Yugoslavia, 1348. 

inspection of, see under inspection. 

organization and programmes of: 
Albania, 72; Argentina, 82-3; Bel- 
gium, 131; Bolivia, 159; Bulgaria, 
180; Canada, 207; Chile, 234, 236; 
China, People’s Rep., 254; Costa 
Rica, 270; Cuba, 276, 281; Czecho- 
slovakia, 290; Ecuador, 328; Egypt, 
337; Italy, 612; Luxembourg, 687; 
Mexico, 709; Netherlands, 742; Neth. 
Antilles, 755; New Zealand, 773; 
Panama, 823; Peru, 839; Poland, 
860, 864; Rumania, 893; Ryukyu Is., 
1309; Spain, 911; U.S.A., 1248; 
Yugoslavia, 1348. 

statistics of (in tables): Albania, 75; 
Algeria, 398; Argentina, 88; Australia, 
102; Austria, 124; Bahrain, 1232; 
Belg. Congo, 150; Belgium, 136; 
Bolivia, 161; Brazil, 176; Br. Guiana, 
1183; Bulgaria, 185; Canada, 214; 
Chile, 240; China, Rep., 250; China, 
People's Rep., 259; Colombia, 265; 
Costa Rica, 274; Cuba, 284; Czecho- 
slovakia, 295; Ecuador, 334; Egypt, 
343; El Salvador, 351; England and 
Wales, 1045; Faroe Is., 310; Finland, 
375; France, 391; Fr. Guiana, 403; 
Fr. Somaliland, 432; Fr. Togoland, 
437; Germany, Fed. Rep., 465; 
German Dem. Rep. 476; Greece, 
488; Guatemala, 495; Hawaii, 1299; 
Honduras, 518; Hungary, 525; India, 
544; Indonesia, 555; lran, 565; 
Jsrael, 600; It. Somaliland, 627; 
Ttaly, 616; Japan, 641; Korea, Rep., 
658; Kuwait, 1237; Luxembourg, 
691; Macao, 882; Madagascar, 447; 
Mexico, 715; Monaco, 719; Morocco, 
729; Netherlands, 743, 750; Neth. 
Antilles, 757; Neth. New Guinea, 
761; New Zealand, 780; N. Ireland, 
1060; Panama, 825; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1269; Paraguay, 835; Peru, 
845; Philippines, 853; Poland, 865; 
Portugal, 874; Puerto Rico, 1280; 
Réunion, 413; Ruanda-Urundi, 154; 
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Rumania, 901; Ryukyu Is., 1312; 1211; Gilbert lli А - 2 
Saarland; 471; St. iere and aM oc Сер a H pode ; а; б, 645; Korea, Rep. 364; Lebanon, 
lon, 453; Scotland, 1055; Spain, 921; Haiti, 5102; Hawaii, 1299, 1300; Hon- Mexico, 108; New se laya, 694; 
Surinam, 766; Sweden, 946; Syria, duras, 519; Hong Kong, 1147, 1149: Pacifiers, 1502; vee es 
968; Turkey, 1003; U.S.A., 1258; Hungary, 524; Iceland, 534; India Panama, 850, 253, ti Е 
Venezuela, 1331; Viet-Nam, Rep., 546; Iran, 566; Iraq, 574: Ireland, 586: Philippines $48. gd Aragua, 830; 
1339; Virgin Is, 1285; Yugoslavia, Israel, 6031; Italy, 6192; Jamaica, 1189, 1310: St. Pierce id aii Дур I 
Š 1191t; Japan, 642; Jordan, 650; 01d I0. ©: d 
training of teachers for: Albania, 72; 1094; Bora. Rep Pon pose, RO ETE Singapore, 1159; 
I Bae MATE Di auri, Leeward Is., 1191, 11921; Liechtenstein, Mission schools, penale on 
; Belgium, ; aria, E 684, 6851; Luxembou: ; M *5 
Pr ao one о - Гыл. Жер» Madagascar, 449; ona E AH poppe pu 
3 China, People's Rep., 254, 256; 1214, 1217t; Martini ; себно: + 
Colombia, 262; Cuba, 381; Czecho- Mauritius, 1098, 11002 pod 210: енча: Aden, 1134; Aust, New 
Slovakia, 290-2; Denmark, 301; Monaco, 718; Morocco, 729, 731-2: ЕЕ) а еа Austria, р; 
Egypt, 337; El Salvador, 347; Eng- Mozambique, 883, 885: Netherlands 142; Вала 1017: Belg. Congo, 139, 
land and Wales, 1038; Finland, 369; 749, 752; Neth. Antilles, 757, 159%; 1176; Br Solem Вт. Caribbean, 
Fr. Cameroon, 418; Haiti, 500-2; New Caledonia, 451-2; New Zealand, 1139; B chee EE d 1218; Brunei, 
Hungary, 522; India, 538; Iran, 560; 779, 781; Nigeria, 1125; N. Borneo, Chile, 230-1; Chine’ Peon pi 
Такав 594; D Somaliland, 622; Italy, 1152; N. Ireland, 1060, 1062; Norway, Beka Codes TIS mdi Ban 
; Japan, 3 Luxembourg, 808, 810; Panama, 825, 827; Paraguay., 302; Dominic: ш В s 318; бю 
687, 690; Mexico, 709; Morocco, 726; 834, 8361; Phineas: сорт тап Rep., 318; Ecuador, 
Netherlands, 142,143; Neth. Antilles, 856%; Poland. 964, 667 ques Finland” Евури, 336-7; Fiji, 1220; 
155: New Zealand, 174; Norway, 802; 876; Puerto Rico, 1280, 12831; Réunion, Canada P TRO ia Tide. di 
anal Zone, ; Poland, 412, 414; esi i 3. 1 A 
860, 864; Portugal, 872; Rumania, Fed., 1073, a e b ld dun har te Fr. Polynesia, 428; Pr, 
893; Ryukyu Ды 1309; Surinam, 155; Ryukyu Is., 1312, 1314; Sarawak, 435; Fr. West Africa: i300 Combi 
; Turkey, 996; Uruguay, 1316; 1155, 1156; Sao incipe, 1 6 ‘ed. R. ч 
USA, 1249-50; РА 1395; "um $295, Бр кад ала Principoj nie Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; 
Yugoslavia, 1348. chelles, 1103, 1104; Sierra Leone, 1132 ree agra aeons. na 
preservation of indigenous culture, as 1133; Spain, 921, 929; Sp. Силк Hine) Kong, llar eee 
aim in primary education, 108, 1288, ; 1931.5 DP * 267. nee Da , ; 
Rr REA in E Sed" dor pepan T05, Me o1 fosa, 520: Irun, 601-0: [eei 
school: Bulgaria, 182; Br. Somaliland, 948; Switzerland, 959, 9611; Syria, 966. ы "un OX отдал, 645: ie 
1090; Pacific Is, 1302; Peru, 840: 9675; Tanganyika, 1110, 1112; Thai. Eu. p Po бөз Teb iaar] 
Spain, 916; Switzerland, 951; Vene- land, 974, 9770; Tonga, 1230, 1231; pan éd Meere UA M UD 
zuela, А Tyinida, 196: Т 2 » 249; » 694; M > ; 
АУ Lc yon used as Turkey "ins 1005. pda pP 0093 im 254; т as, ; Nother 
pasis tor World Survey of Education, 11. sry б Ы J ; pal, 735; = 
primary enrolments, fh since 1930, Ane: 1300, tir; (Union. ps s OE geris, Шү 
42-60. тву its UE vel , Вогпео, 1150; Pakistan, 816; Portu- 
Primary enrolment ratio, 18, 49-60. Is (U.S), 1284, 12861; Yugoslavia, TAM ENTRA 
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Gambia, 1125; Germany, Fed. Rep. 588: [ndonesia, 550, 551; Iran, 557, Alaska, 1263; Albania, 73-4; Argentina, 
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+ у, 606, 607; Japan, 636; Jordan, Belgium, 131; Bermuda, 1171; Bolivia, 
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159; Br. Caribbean, 1177, 1178; Brunei, 
1140; Bulgaria, 182; Cambodia, 195; 
Canada, 209; Ceylon, 225; Chile, 238; 
China, Rep., 248; Colombia, 264; Cook 
Js. and Niue, 785; Costa Rica, 273; 
Czechoslovakia, 293; Denmark, 304; 
Ecuador, 330-1; Egypt, 338; El Salva- 
dor, 348; England and Wales, 1039; 
Ethiopia, 360; Fiji, 1221; Finland, 372; 
France, 386, 388; Fr. Cameroon, 418; 
Fr. Equatorial Africa, 424; Fr. Poly- 
nesia, 428; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Fr. 
Togoland, 436; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
461; Haiti, 505; Hawaii, 1297; Hon- 
duras, 516; Hong Kong, 1146; Iceland, 
529; India, 540; Iraq, 570; Ireland, 
580; Italy, 613; Japan, 636, 637; 
Jordan, 646; Korea, Rep., 656; Kuwait, 
1236; Laos, 664; Lebanon, 670; Liberia, 
676; Libya, 679; Liechtenstein, 683; 
Luxembourg, 688; Madagascar, 445; 
Malaya, 698; Mauritius, 1097; Mexico, 
710; Monaco, 717; Morocco, 723, 727; 
Nauru, 106; Netherlands, 747; Neth. 
Antilles, 756; New Zealand, 776; Nor- 
way, 806; Pacific Is., 1303-4; Pakistan, 
816; Panama, 824; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1268; Peru, 842; Poland, 863; 
Portugal, 872; Puerto Rico, 1278; 
Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
Fed., 1066; Rumania, 898; Ryukyu Is., 
1310; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; 
Scotland, 1052; Singapore, 1160; Spain, 
917; Sudan, 937; Surinam, 764; Swazi- 
land, 1086; Sweden, 942-4; Thailand, 
972; Tonga, 1230; Tunisia, 985; Turkey, 
999; Uruguay, 1319; U.S.S.R., 1024; 
U.S.A., 1253; W. Samoa, 791-2; Vene- 
zuela, 1326; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336, 
1337; Yemen, 1343; Yugoslavia, 1349; 
Zanzibar, 1119, 

Protestant schools: Australia, 93; Bechu- 
analand, 1080; Belg. Congo, 139; Br. 
Caribbean, 1175; Canada, 201; Fiji, 
1219; Gambia, 1123; Mauritius, 1097; 
Netherlands, 743, 744, 745; Neth. New 
Guinea, 760; Seychelles, 1101; Surinam, 
763; Tonga, 1229; W. Samoa, 790. 

provincial authorities, role in educational 
administration of: Afghanistan, 66; 
Albania, 69d; Argentina, 78, 83; 
Australia, 91-3, 97; Austria, 115, 116; 
Belg. Congo, 141; Belgium, 130; Brazil, 
165; Bulgaria, 179; Canada, 203-6; 
Chile, 234; China, Rep., 244, 245; 
China, People's Rep., 253; Ecuador, 
326, 327; Fr. Guiana, 401; Germany, 
Fed. Rep., 456d; German Dem. Rep., 
472; Honduras, 513; India, 539; Italy, 
609; Kenya, 1093; Korea, Rep., 655; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Liberia, 
674; Libya, 679; Mexico, 708; New 
Zealand, 770, 771; Nigeria, 1126; 
Norway, 801; Pakistan, 813, 814; 
Poland, 857, 859; Saudi Arabia, 905; 
Sudan, 929; Sweden, 938; Turkey, 995; 
Union of S. Africa, 1006; U.S.A., 1242; 
Yugoslavia, 1346-7. 

Publications for teachers: Albania, 73; 


Australia, 98; Ceylon, 226; Chile, 239; 
China, People’s Rep., 246,248; England 
and Wales, 1033; Iceland, 529; Mada- 
gascar, 446; Pacific Is., 1304; Puerto 
Rico, 1278, 1279; W. Samoa, 793. 

Public Health Department (Bermuda), 
1172. 

Public Health Service (Neth. New 
Guinea), 760. 

Public Works Department: Bahrain, 
1232; Kenya, 1093; Gibraltar, 1210. 

Puerto Rico, 1272-83. 

papit teacht ratio, world averages for, 

0. 

pupil-teacher system, 481, 699, 1101-2, 

1166, 1176, 1178, 1203. 


Qatar, 1238-9. 
quality of schooling, as problem of 
primary education, 148, 793. 


racial integration, 1251. 

Radio Ceylon, 222. 

reading in kindergarten, 83, 281, 384, 

reading in primary schools (Brazil), 167. 

record card (pupils), see report book 
(pupils’). 

Red Crescent (Turkey), 992. 

Red Cross, 690, 971, 1166. 

reform of alphabet, 256, 721, 990-1. 

refresher courses for teachers: Afghani- 
stan, 66; Albania, 74; Aust. New 
Guinea, 109; Austria, 121-2; Bahamas, 
1165, 1166; Bolivia, 160; Brazil, 166; 
Chile, 229, 236, 238; China, Rep., 248; 
Denmark, 301, 304; Ecuador, 331; El 
Salvador, 350; Finland, 373; Fr. Togo- 
land, 436; German Dem. Rep., 475; 
Haiti, 505-6; Hong Kong, 1146; 
Hungary, 522; Israel, 594, 598; Italy, 
614; Korea, Rep., 657; Lebanon, 671; 
Madagascar, 446, 447; Mauritius, 1097; 
New Zealand, 777; Pacific Is., 1304; 
Pakistan, 816; Rumania, 899; Sierra 
Leone, 1131; Singapore, 1159; Spain, 
918; Tanganyika, 1109; W. Samoa, 791, 
793; Yugoslavia, 1349. 

refugees, schools for, 1357-61. 

religious aims of primary education: 
Afghanistan, 62; Austria, 114; Den- 
mark, 297; Iran, 557; Luxembourg, 
686; Netherlands, 739; Peru, 838; 
Spain, 908. 

religious orders running schools: Andorra, 
71; Australia, 93; Austria, 113; Belg. 
Congo, 139; Belgium, 130; Burma, 188, 
189; Ireland, 577 ; Malta, 1213; Monaco, 
717; Sikkim, 548. 

religious schools, 551, 596, 1210. 

religious teaching: Aden, 1135; Australia, 
91, 95; Austria, 114, 121; Belgium, 132; 
Bolivia, 159; Brazil, 164; Ceylon, 224; 
Costa Rica, 270; Cuba, 277; Egypt, 
338; England and Wales, 1032, 1039; 
Ethiopia, 360; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
457, 458; Greece, 484; Iceland, 529; 
Indonesia, 549; Iran, 562; Israel, 591, 
597; Italy, 613; Jordan, 646; Liechten- 
stein, 682; Luxembourg, 686; Malaya, 


698; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1066; St. Helena, 1203; Scotland, 1052; 
Turkey, 999; Venezuela, 1325; Zanzi- 
bar, 1118, 1119. 

reorganization of school districts, 201, 212, 
1251-2. 

repetition of grade: 21; Afghanistan, 62; 
Austria, 121; Egypt, 337-8; Fr. Togo- 
land, 435; Germany, Fed. Rep., 460; 
Neth, Antilles, 755; Panama, 823; 
Sudan, 932. 

report book (pupils’): Amer. Samoa, 1288; 
Argentina, 85; Austria, 114, 121, 123; 
Bermuda, 1171; Bolivia, 159; Bulgaria, 
182; Cambodia, 195; Canada, 209; 
Ceylon, 225; Chile, 238; China, Rep., 
248; China, People’s Rep., 256; Czecho- 
slovakia, 293; El Salvador, 348; Eng- 
land and Wales, 1039; Ethiopia, 360; 
Finland, 372; Fr. Cameroon, 418; Fr. 
Equatorial Africa, 425; Fr. Polynesia, 
428; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Fr. Togoland, 
436; Germany, Fed. Rep., 461; Guam, 
1292; Haiti, 505; Iceland, 530; Iran, 
563; Israel, 598; It. Somaliland, 624; 
Italy, 614; Japan, 637-8; Korea, Rep., 
656; Madagascar, 445; Monaco, 717; 
Morocco, 723, 727; New Zealand, 776; 
Panama, 824; Panama Canal Zone, 
1268-9; Paraguay, 833; Puerto Rico, 
1279; Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1066; Ryukyu Is., 1310; 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Scotland, 
1052; Singapore, 1161; Spain, 917, 918; 
Sweden, 942; Syria, 966; Thailand, 
972; Tunisia, 985; Turkey, 1000; 
U.S.S.R., 1024; U.S.A., 1253; Vene- 
zuela, 1326; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336; 
Yugoslavia, 1349. 

responsibility for school system shared 
between Government and missions: Br. 
Caribbean, 1176-7; Br. Solomon Is., 
1218; Gibraltar, 1210; Mauritius, 1096; 
Nigeria, 1126; Tanganyika, 1107; 
Uganda, 1014. 

retardation: Alaska, 1263; Australia, 94, 
101; Austria, 117, 124; Bahamas, 1167; 
Barbados, 1180; Basutoland, 1078; 
Bechuanaland, 1082; Belgium, 134, 
135; Bermuda, 1173; Brazil, 172-3; 
Br. Caribbean, 1177; Br. Guiana, 1183; 
Br. Honduras, 1186; Brunei, 1140; 
Bulgaria, 185; Burma, 191; Canada, 
213; Chile, 239-40; Colombia, 265; 
Cuba, 284; Cyprus, 1207; Denmark, 
302; Ecuador, 333; Falkland Is., 1201; 
Fiji, 1222; Finland, 369; France, 391; 
Fr. Cameroon, 419; Greece, 486; Guam, 
1293; Hawaii, 1297-9; India, 544; 
Ireland, 584; Israel, 597, 599; Italy, 
613, 616; Jamaica, 1188-91; Jordan, 
644, 649; Korea, Rep., 658; Lebanon, 
672; Madagascar, 444; Malaya, 700; 
Malta, 1215; Mauritius, 1098; Nauru, 
106; Netherlands, 746, 749; New Zea- 
land, 776, 779; Pacific Is., 1305; 
Pakistan, 816, 817; Panama, 825; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1269; Philippines, 
852; Poland, 865; Portugal,874; Puerto 
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Rico, 1276, 1280; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1071; Sarawak, 1155; Scot- 
land, 1050-1, 1054, 1055; Seychelles, 
1103; Singapore, 1160; Surinam, 764, 
765; Swaziland, 1087; Tanganyika, 
1108, 1110; Tonga, 1230; Trinidad, 
1193-4; Uganda, 1114; U.S.A., 1251, 
1257; Venezuela, 1330; Viet-Nam, 
Rep. 1338; Windward Is, 1197; 
Zanzibar, 1120. 

Réunion, 411-14. 

Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of, 
1063-75, 

right to education: Argentina, 78; Bolivia, 
156; Brazil, 164; Bulgaria, 178; Burma, 
189; China, People’s Rep., 253; Czecho- 
slovakia, 287-8; Egypt, 336; German 
Dem. Rep., 472; Hungary, 521; Italy, 
605; Libya, 678; Nepal, 735; Poland, 
857; Puerto Rico, 1273; Rumania, 891; 
Spain, 909; Syria, 962; U.S.S.R., 1016; 
Venezuela, 1324, 

Roman Catholic doctrine in public 
schools, 318, 321, 682, 908. 

Roman Catholic schools: Aden, 1134; 
Australia, 93; Bechuanaland, 1080; 
Belg. Congo, 139; Br. Caribbean, 1175; 
Canada, 200; Cook Is. and Niue, 783; 
Fiji, 1219; Fr. Togoland, 434; Gambia, 
1123; Gibraltar, 1209; Mauritius, 1097; 
Netherlands, 743, 744, 745; Neth. 
Antilles, 754; Neth. New Guinea, 760; 
New Zealand, 771; Scotland, 1050; 
Seychelles, 1101; Surinam, 763; Tonga, 
1229; W. Samoa, 790. 

Ruanda-Urundi, 152-5. 

Rui Barbosa, 163, 

Rumania, 890-902. 

rural areas 
pre-primary education in (Haiti), 502. 
primary education in: Albania, 69; 

Argentina, 79; Brazil, 174; Ceylon, 
224; Chile, 230; Cuba, 281; Egypt, 
342; England and Wales, 1038; 
France, 385; German Dem. Rep., 
474; Haiti, 497, 498, 504; Hungary, 
523; Iceland, 527; Laos, 663; Nor- 
way, 807; Sarawak, 1155; Scotland, 
1050; Syria, 962; Uruguay, 1315. 
rural schools 
Afghanistan, 61-3; Alaska, 1260; Aust. 
New Guinea, 108; Austria, 114, 117; 
Canada, 210; Chile, 230, 236; Colom. 
bia, 262; Cuba, 281; Czechoslovakia, 
288; Denmark, 301; El Salvador, 
347; Finland, 370; Fr. Cameroon, 
418; Fr. West Africa, 440; Ghana, 
480; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 504; 
Honduras, 512 3 Iraq, 568; It. Somali- 
land, 622; Neth. New Guinea, 760; 
Norway, 801, 804; Paraguay, 830; 
Peru, 840; Puerto Rico, 1272; 
Rumania, 893; U.S.A., 1252; Uru- 
guay, 1318. 
curriculum of: Australia, 95; Aust. 
New Guinea, 109; Bolivia, 159; 
Chile, 236; China, Rep., 246; Colom- 
bia, 262-4; Cuba, 276; Dominican 
Rep., 319; E] Salvador, 347; France, 
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386; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 424; 
Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 505; Malaya, 
696: Neth. New Guinea, 760; 
Philippines, 850; Uruguay, 1318; 
Venezuela, 1325; Zanzibar, 1118. 
legislation on: Argentina, 78; Austria, 
113; Bolivia, 157; Ceylon, 218; 
Chile, 229; Cuba, 281; Denmark, 301; 
Dominican Rep., 316; Mexico, 703; 
Norway, 800; Portugal, 868; Saudi 
Arabia, 905; Syria, 962; Venezuela, 
1323. 
not distinguished from urban: Alaska, 
1262; Albania, 73; Australia, 94; 
Bahamas, 1166; Bermuda, 1170; Br. 
Caribbean, 1177; Bulgaria, 182; 
Canada, 209; Ceylon, 223; Czecho- 
slovakia, 292; Ecuador, 330; Egypt, 
337; England and Wales, 1032; Fr. 
Cameroon, 418; Fr. Polynesia, 428; 
Fr. Togoland, 435; Germany, Fed. 
Rep. 460; Greece, 485; Hawaii, 
1297; Ireland, 580; Italy, 612, 613; 
Japan, 636; Jordan, 645; Lebanon, 
669; Luxembourg, 687, 690; Mada- 
gascar, 444; Martinique, 408; Nepal, 
735; Netherlands, 743; New Zealand, 
774; Pakistan, 816; Poland, 860, 
864; Ryukyu Is., 1309; Scotland, 
1051; Spain, 914, 916; Sudan, 930; 
Surinam, 764; Sweden, 940; Syria, 
964; Tunisia, 979. 
statistics on (in tables); Afghanistan, 
67; Alaska, 1265; Bolivia, 161; 
Dominican Rep., 323; Ecuador, 334; 
Mexico, 715; Yemen, 1344. 
rural teachers, allowances for, 74, 373, 
436, 506, 523. 
rural teacher training: Bolivia, 160; 
Dominican Rep., 321; Ecuador, 325; 
El Salvador, 350; Guatemala, 494; 
Mexico, 712; Spain, 918; Turkey, 991. 
R.S.F.S.R., 1014, 
Ryukyu Is., 1307-14, 


Saarland, 469-71. 

St. Helena and dependencies, 1202-4. 

St. Kitts-Nevis-Anguilla, 1191-3. 

St. Lucia Is., 1197-9, 

St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452-3, 

St. Vincent Is., 1197-9, 

Salas, Dario, 229, 

San Francisco Charter, 139, 

San Marino, 903-4. 

sanatoria schools, 179, 578. 

“sandwich” courses (Seychelles), 1102. 

sanitation, school, 62-3, 244, 

Sanskrit schools, 735, 736. 

Sao Tomé and Principe, 888-9. 

Sarawak, 1154-8, 

Sarmiento, Domingo F., 86. 

Saudi Arabia, 905-7, 

SCHAER (Haiti), 506. 

scholarships, see financial aid. 

school and the community, 273, 361, 506, 
507, 514, 516. 

school building programmes: Ceylon, 226; 
Dominican Rep., 318; Egypt, 336; 
Gambia, 1124; Greenland, 313; Guam, 


1292; Malta, 1213; Mexico, 713; Paki- 
stan, 812; Seychelles, 1101; Spain, 908 
909, 910. ; 


school buildings 


Afghanistan, 61, 66; Albania, 68; 
Argentina, 83; Australia, 98; Bolivia 
158; Brazil, 173; Br. Solomon Is, 
1218; Canada, 203, 206; Chile, 229; 
Colombia, 261; Cuba, 280, 282; 
Czechoslovakia, 288; Denmark, 300, 
305; England and Wales, 1033; Falk- 
land Is., 1201; Finland, 367; France, 
378, 389; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr, 
Somaliland, 430, 431; Germany, Fed, 
Rep., 455; German Dem. Rep., 473; 
Greece, 484; Haiti, 499; Hong Kong, 
1146; Ireland, 576-7; Israel, 590; It. 
Somaliland, 620; Japan, 639; Jordan, 
645; Korea, Rep., 657; Korea, Peo, 
Dem. Rep., 661; Malta, 1213; 
Netherlands, 743; Neth. New Guinea, 
760; New Zealand, 770, 771; Pacific 
Is., 1303; Réunion, 411, 412; Rho- 
desia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1067; 
Sarawak, 1155; Scotland, 1048; 
Swaziland, 1085; Syria, 964; Tunisia, 
978; Union of Š. Africa, 1008; 
Uruguay, 1318; U.S.S.R., 1020; 
U.S.A., 1250. 

financing of, 79, 222, 439. See also local 
authorities, 

inspection of, 82, 367, 1267. 

shortage of: Amer. Samoa, 1288; 
Bechuanaland, 1082; Br. Caribbean, 
1179; Chile, 230; Colombia, 261; 
Costa Rica, 273; Ecuador, 332; 
Egypt, 336; El Salvador, 347; Fiji, 
1222; Fr. Guiana, 402; Fr. Equa- 
torial Africa, 423; Fr. Togoland, 435; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 460; Greece, 
486; Guadeloupe, 405, 406; Haiti, 
499: Honduras, 516; Iceland, 532; 
India, 542; Indonesia, 549; Israel, 
598; Italy, 605; Jordan, 646; Korea, 
Rep., 657; Malta, 1214; Martinique, 
408, 409; Netherlands, 748; Philip- 
pines, 851; Poland, 864; Réunion, 
412; Scotland, 1054; Spain, 919-20; 
Sudan, 932; Turkey, 997, 1001-2; 
U.S.A., 1254. 


school co-operatives: Dominican Rep., 


321; Fr. Guiana, 401; Réunion, 412; 
Madagascar, 446; Syria, 962; Vene- 
zuela, 1330; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336. 


school day: Afghanistan, 64; Albania, 73; 


Amer. Samoa, 1288; Argentina, 03-4; 
Australia, 94; Austria, 118; Belg. 
Congo, 146; Bermuda, 1171; Brazil, 
170, 173; Brunei, 1140; Bulgaria, 1805 
Cambodia, 195; Canada, 207; Ceylon, 
224; Chile, 237; Cook Is. and Niue, 185; 
Costa Rica, 271; Czechoslovakia, 2925 
Denmark, 301; Dominican Rep., 319; 
Ecuador, 330; Egypt, 338; El Salvados 
348; Ethiopia, 358; Fiji, 1221; Fir) 
373; France, 385; Fr. Cameroon, yA ; 
Fr. Equatorial Africa, 424; Fr. v 
nesia, 428; Fr. Somaliland, 430; Fr. 
Togoland, 435; Germany, Fed. Rep» 
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460; Greece, 485; Guam, 1292; Haiti, 
504; Hawaii, 1297; Honduras, 514; 
India, 538; Indonesia, 551; Ireland, 
580; Israel, 594; It. Somaliland, 624; 
Italy, 613; Korea, Rep., 654; Lebanon, 
669; Libya, 679; Luxembourg, 687, 
690; Madagascar, 445; Martinique, 409; 
Morocco, 723, 727; Nepal, 935; Nether- 
lands, 746, 749; Neth. Antilles, 755; 
New Zealand, 776; Norway, 802, 804; 
Pakistan, 816; Panama, 823; Panama 
Canal Zone, 1268; Paraguay, 830; 
Poland, 862; Portugal, 872; Puerto 
Rico, 1278; Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; Rumania, 894; 
Ryukyu Is,, 1310; St. Pierre and Mique- 
lon, 452; Scotland, 1051; Spain, 917; 
Sudan, 930; Surinam, 764; Sweden, 
941; Tanganyika, 1108; Tunisia, 980; 
Turkey, 998; U.S.A., 1252; Viet-Nam, 
Rep., 1336. 

school enrolment in relation to total 
population, 31-41. 

school holiday camps, 134, 184, 264, 301. 

school libraries: Argentina, 79; Costa 
Rica, 273; Guam, 1293; Jordan, 645, 
646; Madagascar, 446; Spain, 910; 
Syria, 964; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1337. 

school meals: Austria, 122; Belgium, 134; 
Brunei, 1140, 1141; Ceylon, 226; Colom- 
bia, 264; Costa Rica, 273; Czecho- 
slovakia, 294; Denmark, 305; Domini- 
can Rep., 318, 321; Ecuador, 325, 332; 
Egypt, 340; England and Wales, 1040— 
41; El Salvador, 346; Finland, 365,373; 
France, 379; Fr. Guiana, 401; Fr. 
Somaliland, 430; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
462; German Dem. Rep., 475; Guam, 
1292; Haiti, 497, 504, 506; Honduras, 
516; India, 537, 542; Iran, 562; Iraq, 
570; Ireland, 582-3; Japan,639; Korea, 
Rep., 657; Madagascar, 446; Malaya, 
699; Nicaragua, 798; Norway, 806; 
Peru, 843; Portugal, 873; Puerto Rico, 
1279; Qatar, 1238; Réunion, 412; Saudi 
Arabia, 905; Scotland, 1046, 1048, 
1053; Seychelles, 1101; Spain, 909, 910, 
919; Sweden, 940, 944; Switzerland, 
959; Thailand, 971; Tunisia, 979, 987; 
Turkey, 992; Uruguay, 1316-20; Vene- 
zuela, 1330; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336; 
Yugoslavia, 1350. 

School medical service: Afghanistan, 66; 
Alaska, 1264; Albania, 74-5; Amer. 
Samoa, 1288; Argentina, 87; Australia, 
98; Austria, 116, 122; Basutoland, 
1077; Bermuda, 1172; Bolivia, 160; 
Brazil, 170; Brunei, 1140, 1141; Br. 
Caribbean, 1178; Bulgaria, 184; Burma, 
190; Canada, 212; Ceylon, 226; Chile, 
239; China, Rep., 248; Colombia, 264; 
Costa Rica, 273; Czechoslovakia, 292, 
293, 294; Denmark, 301, 305; Domini- 
can Rep., 321; Ecuador, 331, 332; 
Egypt, 340; England and Wales, 1041; 
Ethiopia, 357; Fiji, 1221; Finland, 373; 
France, 379, 389; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
424; Fr. Somaliland, 430; Gambia, 
1129; Germany, Fed. Rep., 457, 462; 


German Dem. Rep.; 475; Gibraltar, 
1210; Greece, 486; Greenland, 313; 
Haiti, 506; Hawaii, 1298; Hong Kong, 
1146; Honduras, 516; Hungary, 523; 
Iceland, 530; India, 542; Iran, 560, 
563—4; Iraq, 570; Ireland, 583; Israel, 
591; Italy, 607; Japan, 639; Jordan, 
646; Kuwait, 1236; Lebanon, 671; 
Liechtenstein, 683; Luxembourg, 690; 
Malaya, 699; Mexico, 712; Monaco, 
717; Morocco, 723, 726; Netherlands, 
748; New Zealand, 771, 778; N. Borneo, 
1151; Norway, 806; Pakistan, 817; 
Panama, 824; Paraguay, 833-4; Peru, 
843; Philippines, 849; Puerto Rico, 
1279; St. Helena, 1203; San Marino, 
903; Saudi Arabia, 906; Scotland, 1053; 
Sierra Leone, 1131; Singapore, 1161; 
Spain, 911-19; Sweden, 940, 944; 
Switzerland, 959; Tonga, 1230; Tunisia, 
986-7; Venezuela, 1328; Virgin Is., 
1284; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336. 
school psychology service: 114, 774, 778, 
903, 920, 940. 
school statistics, see table at end of each 
national chapter. 
school terms defined: Afghanistan, 64; 
Argentina, 84; Australia, 98; Austria, 
118; Belg. Congo, 144; Belgium, 132; 
Brazil, 168; Bulgaria, 180; Cambodia, 
196; Canada, 208, 210; Ceylon, 223; 
Chile, 234; China, Rep., 244; Colombia, 
262; Costa Rica, 272; Cuba, 282; 
Czechoslovakia, 290; Denmark, 302; 
Dominican Rep., 320; Ecuador, 328; 
Egypt, 340; El Salvador, 348; England 
and Wales, 1033; Ethiopia, 358; Fin- 
land, 370; France, 382; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 456, 458; German Dem. Rep., 
473; Ghana, 480; Greece, 486; Green- 
land, 312; Guatemala, 492; Haiti, 502; 
Honduras, 514; Hungary, 522; Iceland, 
530; India, 540; Indonesia, 552; Iran, 
560; Iraq, 568, 570; Ireland, 578; 
Israel, 594; It. Somaliland, 622; Italy, 
610; Japan, 635; Jordan, 648; Korea, 
Rep., 656; Lebanon, 670; Liberia, 675; 
Liechtenstein, 683; Luxembourg, 688; 
Malaya, 694; Mexico, 710; Netherlands, 
744; New Zealand, 774; Nicaragua, 
797; N. Ireland, 1058; Norway, 804; 
Pakistan, 815; Paraguay, 832; Peru, 
840; Philippines, 850; Poland, 860, 863; 
Portugal, 870; Puerto Rico, 1276; 
Rumania, 896; Saudi Arabia,905 ; Scot- 
land, 1050; Spain, 914; Sudan, 933; 
Sweden, 942; Switzerland, 952; Syria, 
964; Tunisia, 982; Turkey, 997; Uru- 
guay, 1316; Union of S. Africa, 1006; 
U.S.S.R., 1020; U.S.A., 1248; Vene- 
zuela, 1328; Yugoslavia, 1350. 
school size, 746, 749. 
school supplies 
Afghanistan, 66; Andorra, 77; Belgium, 
128; Ceylon, 222; Scotland, 1047; 
Spain, 910; Switzerland, 951. 
provided by State: Argentina, 79; 
Cambodia, 194—5; Ecuador, 325, 332; 
Finland, 373; France, 378; Guade- 


loupe, 405; German Dem. Rep., 473; 
Greece, 484; Luxembourg, 686; 
Pakistan, 817; Panama, 820, 821; 
Panama Canal Zone, 1267; Peru, 838. 
school transportation services: Alaska, 
1264; Australia, 94; Canada, 202; 
England and Wales, 1041; Finland, 
313; German Dem. Rep., 474; Ireland, 
576; New Zealand, 770, 771, 778; 
Pacific Is., 1302; Poland, 857, 862; 
Puerto Rico, 1279; Rumania, 892; St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, 452; Scotland, 
1048, 1053; Sweden, 940; Viet-Nam, 
Rep., 1337. 
science teaching in primary school, 386, 
540, 851. 
scientifie knowledge, as aim of primary 
open 243, 253, 288, 294, 857, 862, 
Scotland, 1046-57. 
secondary education 
entry to, see passage from primary to 
secondary education. 
world trends in, 22-4. 
secularity of education: Albania, 69; 
Australia, 91; Belg. Congo, 139; Bul- 
garia, 178; Cuba, 277; Ecuador, 324, 
325; El Salvador, 345; France, 377; 
Fr. Equatorial Africa, 424; Fr. West 
Indies, 404; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 
504; Honduras, 511; India, 538; Israel, 
596; Madagascar, 445; Mexico, 703, 
104; Nauru, 105; New Zealand, 769; 
Réunion, 411; Rumania, 891; Uruguay, 
1315; U.S.S.R., 1016. 
sensory training in kindergarten: Argen- 
tina, 83; Chile, 234; El Salvador, 347; 
France, 384; Haiti, 500; Honduras, 
512; Peru, 839; Switzerland, 954. 
separation of Church and State, 69, 311, 
353-4, 704, 1345. 
separate schools for boys and girls: Aden, 
1134; Afghanistan, 61; Austria, 117; 
Belg. Congo, 143-4; Belgium, 131; 
Brunei, 1140; Ceylon, 223; Colombia, 
262; Ethiopia, 358; France, 385; Fr. 
Cameroon, 419; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
424; Fr. Polynesia, 428; Fr. Somali- 
land, 430; Fr. Togoland, 435; Fr. West 
Africa, 440; Germany, Fed. Rep., 458- 
60; Ghana, 481; Guatemala, 491; Haiti, 
504; India, 538; Iran, 562; Iraq, 568; 
It. Somaliland, 622; Jordan, 645; 
Malaya, 696; Martinique, 408; Mexico, 
709; Morocco, 696; Neth. Antilles, 755; 
Pakistan, 815; Paraguay, 830; Spain, 
916; Sudan, 929. | 
separate schools for different ethnic 
groups, 106, 109, 1065, 1092, 1106, 1221. 
Servicio Cooperativo Interamericano de 
Educación, 319. 
Seventh Day Adventists, 1080. 
Seychelles, 1100-5. 
Sierra Leone, 1130-3. 
Sikkim, 548. 
Singapore, 1158-64. 
singing in primary school, 1023. 
skilled workers, training of, as aim of 
primary education, 439. 
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social studies, 851, 1252. 

socialization: Bahamas, 1165; Brazil, 
164-5; Bulgaria, 180; Canada, 208; 
Ceylon, 219, 220; Chile, 237; China, 
Rep., 249; Colombia, 260; Dominican 
Rep., 318; Ecuador, 325; El Salvador, 
345; France, 377; Germany, Fed. Rep., 
455; Guam, 1291; Honduras, 514; Italy, 
613; Korea, Rep., 654; Madagascar, 
443; New Zealand, 770; Pakistan, 816; 
Panama, 820; Poland, 857; Puerto 


especially under the first section 
‘Historical’. 

State grants to communes; Finland, 365, 
366, 367, 369; France, 378; Martinique, as civil servants: Af,  hanist; A 
408; Réunion, 411. Australia, 95; Brunei, 1140; Eg es 

statistical tables, principles followed for 340; Fiji, 1220; Fr. Еа 
їп World Survey of Education, 12, 13. Africa, 425; Fr, Togoland, 436; 

streams in primary schools, 1038, 1050, Greece, 486; Guam, 1292; Indonesia, 
1066, 1178. 553; Iraq, 570; Jordan, 646; Laos 

study abroad, 61, 105, 109. 664; Madagascar, 446; Moroceo, 724: 

a substitute teachers (France), 387-8. Neth. Antilles, 756; Pakistan, 816; 

Rico, 1274; Ryukyu Is., 1307; Tangan- Sudan, 336, 928-35. Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1066: 
yika, 1106; U.S.S.R., 1016; Venezuela, supervision of schools by State: Afghani- Singapore, 1161; Surinam, 765: 
1324. 7 stan,62; Bechuanaland, 1082; Belgium, Sweden, 944; Syria, 966; Viet-Nam, 

Society for the Protection of Women and 130; Bolivia, 157, 158; Brazil, 166; Rep., 1337. 

Children (Afghanistan), 63. Ceuta, 924; Chile, 229; Egypt, 336; assessment of, by inspector: Australia, 

sources of funds, special, 19, 355, 356, 455. El Salvador, 346; Ethiopia, 357; Fr. 93; China, Rep., 244; Cuba, 280; 
See also funds for education. $ Equatorial Africa, 423; Fr. Polynesia, Czechoslovakia, 288-90; El Salvador, 

sources of World Survey of Education, 12. 428; Germany, Fed. Rep., 456; German 346; France, 378; Treland, 577; Italy, 

South Africa High Commission Territories, Dem. Rep., 473; Liberia, 674; Libya, 607; New Zealand, 713, 777, 
1075-89. 7 678; Liechtenstein, 682; Netherlands, certification of: Alaska, 1263; Algeria, 

South West Africa, 1011-12, 739; New Zealand, 771; Paraguay, 829; 396-7; Argentina, 86; Austria, 121; 

Spain, 41, 77, 908-23. Philippines, 847; Swaziland, 1085; Belg. Congo, 147-8; Belgium, 132; 

Spanish Guinea, 925-8, Yugoslavia, 1345. See also inspection, Bolivia, 160; Brazil, 170; Cambodia, 

Spanish school system used as pattern supervisors, see inspectorate, 196, 197; Canada, 206; Ceylon, 225; 
(Andorra), TT, ) supply teachers (France), 387-8. Chile, 238; Comoro Is., 415; Costa 

Spanish territories in Africa, 925-8, Surinam, 763-8. Rica, 271; Cook Is. and Niue, 785; 

Spanish West Africa, 925-6. А Swaziland, 1085-9. Cuba, 282; Cyprus, 1205; Czecho- 

special classes: Argentina, 79; Australia, Sweden, 936-48. slovakia, 293; Dominican Rep., 321; 
94; Belgium, 131; Bermuda, 1174; Switzerland, 949-61. Ecuador, 331; England and Wales, 
Canada, 202; Denmark, 302; El Sal- Syria, 961—9, 1232, 1234, 1357-61. 1039-40; Finland, 372; France, 387; 
Void gnam end Hales. И; Syrian University, 962. Fr. Cameroon, 419; Fr. Equatorial 

H 5; New " 3 Africa, 425; Fr. Polynesia, 429; Fr. 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; Tadjik S.S.R., 1015. Togoland, 436; Fr. West Africa, 440; 
Sweden, 941. Tanganyika, 1106-13, Gambia, 1124; German Dem. Rep., 

special education ч tax deductions for educational expenses, 495; Guam, 1292; Guatemala, 490, 

Argentina, 83; Australia, 94, 100; 92, 158, 166, 200, 203. 494; Hawaii, 1297; Honduras, 516; 
Agia 117, 122-3; Bermuda, 1172; taxes foreducationalpurposes: Chile, 230; Hong Kong, 1146; India, 540; Iraq, 
Баяне, 179; Canada, 202, 209, 212; China, People’s Rep., 253; Ethiopia, 570; Italy, 614; Japan, 638; Jordan, 
NONIS England and Wales, 355; Finland, 367; Jordan, 635; Korea, 646; Korea, Rep., 656-7; Luxem- 
ud 41; Malta, 1214; Morocco, Rep., 653; Malaya, 694; Nigeria, 1124; bourg, 688; Madagascar, 446; Malaya, 
ieni etherlands, 738; Portugal, 872: Pakistan, 814; Singapore, 1158, 1159; 698; Mexico, 712; Morocco, 722-3; 
Sees 1159; Sweden, 944; Syria, 962; Tanganyika, 1106-8. Neth. Antilles, 756; Neth. New 
TET 39122; Uruguay, 1318- teachers i Guinea, 760; New Zealand, 777; 

ESAE d 020; U.S.A., 1251. appointment of: Afghanistan, 66; Pacific Is., 1304; Panama, 824; Peru, 

ә re ERG qa: 116, 807, 1248. Alaska, 1263; Albania, 74; Andorra, 842; Puerto Rico, 1279; Rhodesia 

T i jS P паца and Wales, 1038; 77; Argentina, 86; Australia, 98: and Nyasaland, Fed., 1066; Rumania, 
carn ET A France, 384, 385; Austria, 121, 122; Bahamas, 1126; 898; Ryukyu Is., 1310; Saudi Arabia, 
nee И? eu ей» ats German Belg. Congo, 147, 148; Belgium, 132; 906; Scotland, 1047, 1052; Spain, 

Indis 5472 Teal e we 1146; Bolivia, 160; Brazil, 170; Br. Carib- 918; Tanganyika, 1109; Thailand, 

Tah: Neh VERE > gO etherlands, bean, 1178; Bulgaria, 183; Cambodia, 972; Tunisia, 985; Turkey, 1000; 

774; Pakistan, 816. i New Zealand, 196, 197; Canada, 210; Ceylon, 225; U.S.S.R., 1024-5; U.S.A., 1253; 

(dd es она шш» 893; Costa Rica, 271; Cook Is, and Niue, Venezuela, 1326; W. Samoa, 793. i 

ET » 410; Scotland, 1053-4; Spain, 785; Egypt, 340; England and Wales, dismissal of: Albania, 74; Andorra, 77; 

. 1040; France, 388; Fr. Equatorial Belgium, 132; Canada, 210; Costa 

Africa, 425; Fr. Somaliland, 431; Rica, 271; Denmark, 304-5; Ecua- 

Germany, Fed. Rep., 462; Greece, dor, 331; El Salvador, 346, 350; 

486; Guam, 1292; Haiti,505; Hawaii, Finland, 373; Haiti, 506; Iceland, 

1297; Iceland, 528, 530; Lebanon, 530; Iran, 563; Israel, 598; Luxem- 

bourg, 688; Malaya, 699; New Zea- 


Tanganyika, 1109; Turke 1000; 
U.S.S.R., 1025; U.S.A., 1284; ү 
Nam, Rep., 1336; Yugoslavia, 1350, 


671; Liberia, 676; Luxembourg, 688; 
155; Falkland s 1200; Fr. Togoland, Madagascar, 446; Моо 724; land, 777; Saudi Arabia, 906; 
479; Hs at Ree dn Ghana, Nauru, 106; Nepal, 736; New Zea- U.S.S.R., 1025. p 
557; Israel, 589; Italy, Сен land, 777; Norway, 806; Pakistan, from abroad: Argentina, 78; Ethiopia, 


816; Panama, 824; Philippines, 851; 
Puerto Rico, 1279; Qatar, 1238; 
Rumania, 898, 899; Ryukyu Is, 
1310; St. Pierre and Miquelon, 452; 


361; Falkland Is., 1201; Kuwait, 
1236; Libya, 680; Saudi Arabia, 906. 
further training of: Argentina, 86; 
Canada, 212; Czechoslovakia, 290. 


{И Malaya, 693; Mexico, 703; Peru, 


Scotland, 1052; Singapore, 1161; 
Surinam, 765; Switzerland, 956; 


292; Hungary, 521, 523; Madagascar, 
446; Panama, 824; U.S.S.R., 1025. 
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ing of: Argentina, 86; Austria, 122; 
sis 183; Costa Rica, 271; Den- 
mark, 305; Ecuador, 331; Fr. Togo- 
land, 436; Fr. West Africa, 440; 
Greenland, 312-3; Haiti, 506; Iran, 
563; It. Somaliland, 625; Japan, 638; 
Korea, Rep., 657; Laos, 664; Leba- 
non, 671; Luxembourg, 688-90; 
Mexico, 712; Nicaragua, 798; Paki- 
stan, 816; Panama, 824; Paraguay, 
833; Ryukyu Is, 1311; Scotland, 
1053; Singapore, 1161; Spain, 918-9; 
Surinam, 764-5; Venezuela, 1323, 
1328; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1337; Yugo- 
slavia, 1350. 
organization of, in unions, 329, 863, 
1173. 
promotion of: Argentina, 86; Australia, 
98; Chile, 238; Costa Rica, 271; 
Dominican Rep., 321; Ecuador, 331; 
England and Wales, 1040; Egypt, 
340; El Salvador, 350; Ethiopia, 361; 
Finland, 373; France, 385; Fr. Equa- 
torial Africa, 425; Fr. Togoland, 436; 
Greece, 486; Haiti, 506; Iran, 563; 
Japan, 638; Laos, 664; Lebanon, 
671; Liberia, 676; Madagascar, 446; 
Morocco, 724; Paraguay, 833; Sudan, 
932; Sweden, 944; Tunisia, 986; 
Turkey, 1000. 
salaries of: Alaska, 1263; Albania, 70, 
74; Amer. Samoa, 1288; Argentina, 
79, 86-7; Australia, 95, 98; Aust. 
New Guinea, 109; Austria, 114, 122; 
Bahamas, 1160, 1165; Belg. Congo, 
147, 148; Belgium, 130, 132-4; 
Bermuda, 1171-2; Br. Caribbean, 
1177; Brunei, 1139; Bulgaria, 183-4; 
Burma, 190; Cambodia, 197; Canada, 
210-2; Ceylon, 219, 220, 225; Chile, 
238; China, People's Rep., 257; Cook 
Is. and Niue, 784, 786; Cuba, 278; 
Cyprus, 1205, 1206; Czechoslovakia, 
289, 294; Denmark, 305; Ecuador, 
325, 331; Egypt, 336, 340; El Salva- 
dor, 350; England and Wales, 1032, 
1040; Ethiopia, 361; Fiji, 1220; 
France, 388; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 
425; Fr. West Africa, 440; Gambia, 
1127; Germany, Fed. Rep., 462, 463t; 
пша Dem. Rep., 475; Gibraltar, 
10; Greece, 484, 486; Greenland, 
311, 313; Guam, 1292; Hawaii, 1295, 
1296, 1298; Iceland, 530; Indonesia, 
153: Iran, 558, 563; Iraq, 570; Ire- 
nee 576, 582; Israel, 590; It. Somali- 
tees 625; Italy, 614; Japan, 6381; 
Оуу 646; Когеа, Кер. 653, 657; 
208, 664; Lebanon, 671; Libya, 680; 
son htenstein, 682; Luxembourg, 
408; Madagascar, 446; Martinique, 
s exico, 704, 712; Monaco, 717; 
rocco, 722, 724, 727; Nepal, 736; 
Siherands, 740; Neth. Antilles, 
Zealand vom Guinea, 760; New 
EN > „ 778; N. Borneo, 
Pakis orway, 806; Pacific Is., 1304; 
Cus 817; Panama, 824; Panama 
‘one, 1267; Philippines, 848, 


849, 851; Poland, 857; Puerto Rico, 
1279; Qatar, 1238; Rhodesia and 
Nd Fed., 1066; Rumania, 

» 899; Ryukyu Is, 1311; San 
Marino, 903; Saudi Arabia, 905; 
Scotland, 1047, 1053; Seychelles, 
1101; Sierra Leone, 1130, 1131; 
Spain, 910, 919; Sudan, 932; Suri- 
nam, 763; Swaziland, 1086; Sweden, 
938, 944; Switzerland, 956-8; Syria, 
966; Tanganyika, 1107, 1109; Thai- 
land, 972; Tunisia, 979, 986; Turkey, 
991, 1000; Uganda, 1114; U.S.S.R., 
1025; U.S.A., 1254; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
pene W. Samoa, 793; Yugoslavia, 


security of tenure for: Australia, 95; 


Basutoland, 1077; Belgium, 132-4; 
Bolivia, 160; Brazil, 164; Brunei, 
1140; Ceylon, 225; Cook Is. and 
Niue, 786; Dominican Rep., 321; 
Ecuador, 325; Hawaii, 1297; Hon- 
duras, 516; Ireland, 582; Lebanon, 
671; Nepal, 736; Neth. Antilles, 756; 
New Zealand, 777; Pakistan, 816; 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 1066; 
eu 918; Sweden, 944; Venezuela, 
1328. 


shortage of: 25; Aden, 1135; Alaska, 


1264; Amer. Samoa, 1288; Australia, 
98; Aust. New Guinea, 109; Bahamas, 
1167; Belg. Congo, 147-8; Br. Carib- 
bean, 1179; Burma, 190; Canada, 
209; China, Rep. 249; China, 
People's Rep., 257; Costa Rica, 273; 
Egypt, 336; Ethiopia, 355, 361; Fiji, 
1222; Fr. Guiana, 402; Gambia, 
1124; Germany, Fed. Rep., 460; 
Ghana, 480; Greece, 486; Greenland, 
311, 313; Guadeloupe, 406; Haiti, 
507; Iceland, 532; India, 540, 542; 
Indonesia, 549, 553; Iran, 558; Ire- 
land, 583; Israel, 598; It. Somaliland, 
625; Jordan, 646; Korea, Rep., 657; 
Malta, 1214; Martinique, 409; Mexico, 
713; Morocco, 728; Netherlands, 748; 
Portugal, 873; Réunion, 412; Saar- 
land, 470; Saudi Arabia, 906; Scot- 
land, 1054; Seychelles, 1102; Sierra 
Leone, 1131; Tanganyika, 1110; 
Thailand, 974; Turkey, 1001-2; 
U.S.A., 1254. 


social security for: Albania, 74; Afghani- 


stan, 86; Belg. Congo, 147, 148; 
Belgium, 134; Bermuda, 1172; Brazil, 
170; Cambodia, 197; Canada, 210-12; 
Ceylon, 225; Chile, 238; China, 
People's Rep., 257; Costa Rica, 212; 
Cyprus, 1206; Dominican Rep., 321; 
Ecuador, 331; Egypt, 340; El Salva- 
dor, 350; England and Wales, 1040; 
Falkland Is, 1201; Finland, 373; 
Haiti, 506; Honduras, 516; Hong 
Kong, 1146; Iceland, 530; Indonesia, 
553; Iran, 563; Iraq, 570; Ireland, 
582; Italy, 614, 615; Japan, 639; 
Lebanon, 671; Luxembourg, 688; 
Malaya, 699; Mexico, 712; Morocco, 
723, 726; N. Borneo, 1151; Norway, 


806; Paraguay, 833; Philippines, 851; 
Portugal, 873; Rumania, 899; Ryu- 
kyu Is., 1311; Singapore, 1161; Spain, 
918, 919; Sweden, 944; Tunisia, 986— 
87; Turkey, 1001; U.S.A., 1254; Viet- 
Nam, Rep., 1337; Yugoslavia, 1350. 

special rewards for, 184, 899, 909. 

statute of, 86, 857, 918. 

study abroad for, 1172. 

transfer of: Afghanistan, 66; Albania, 
74; Andorra, 77; Argentina, 86; 
Australia, 95; Austria, 122; Bahamas, 
1166; Bermuda, 1172; Bulgaria, 183; 
Cambodia, 197; Ceylon, 225; Chile, 
238; Cyprus, 1206; Ecuador, 331; 
El Salvador, 350; England and Wales, 
1040; France, 387; Fr. Cameroon, 
419; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 425; Fr. 
Somaliland, 431; Fr. Togoland, 436; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 462; Greece, 
486; Haiti, 506; Iran, 563; Ireland, 
582; Israel, 598; Italy, 614; It. 
Somaliland, 625; Madagascar, 446; 
Morocco, 724; Neth. Antilles, 756; 
New Zealand, 777-8; Pakistan, 816; 
Panama, 824; Rumania, 899; Ryu- 
kyu Is., 1311; Singapore, 1161; Spain, 
918; Surinam, 765; Sweden, 944; 
Turkey, 1000; U.S.S.R., 1025. 

tribunal for, 91. 


teacher trainees, bound by contract to 


teach, 66, 96, 226, 966, 1000. 


teacher training 


at higher education level: Alaska, 
1263-4; Australia, 95-6; Brazil, 170; 
Br. Caribbean, 1178; Bulgaria, 183; 
Canada, 210; Ceylon, 225-6; Chile, 
238; Costa Rica, 271; Cyprus, 1206; 
England and Wales, 1040; Fiji, 1221; 
Finland, 365; Fr. Cameroon, 419; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 462; Germany 
Dem. Rep., 475; Ghana, 481; Gibral- 
tar, 1210; Greece, 486; Guam, 1292; 
Hawaii, 1297; Hong Kong, 1146; 
Hungary, 523; Iceland, 530; Japan, 
638; Jordan, 646; Korea, Peo. Dem. 
Rep., 662; Liberia, 676; Malaya, 698; 
Mauritius, 1097; New Zealand, 777; 
Norway, 806; Pakistan, 816; Philip- 
pines, 851; Poland, 863; Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, Fed., 1066; Rumania, 
899; Ryukyu Is., 1310; Saarland, 
470; Scotland, 1052; Singapore, 
1161; Sweden, 944; Switzerland, 
956; Tonga, 1230; U.S.A., 1254. 
at secondary level: Aden, 1135; 
Afghanistan, 66; Albania, 74; Argen- 
tina, 86; Aust. New Guinea, 109; 
Austria, 121; Bechuanaland, 1082; 
Belg. Congo, 148; Bolivia, 159-60; 
Brazil, 170; Brunei, 1140; Bulgaria, 
183; Burma, 190; Cambodia, 196; 
Chile, 238; China, Rep., 248; China, 
People’s Rep., 256, 257; Cook Is. and 
Niue, 786; Costa Rica, 271; Denmark, 
304; Dominican Rep., 321; Ecuador, 
331; Egypt, 340; El Salvador, 350; 
Ethiopia, 361; Finland, 373; France, 
387; Fr. Guiana, 402; Fr. Cameroon, 
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419; Fr. Polynesia, 429; Fr. Togo- 
land, 434, 436; Fr. West Africa, 440; 
Gambia, 1124; Ghana, 481; Guade- 
loupe, 405; Haiti, 505; Hungary, 
529; Iceland, 530; Ireland, 581; It. 
Somaliland, 625; Italy, 614; Jordan, 
646; Kenya, 1093; Korea, Rep., 657; 
Korea, Peo. Dem. Rep., 662; Laos, 
664; Lebanon, 671; Libya, 679-80; 
Luxembourg, 688; Madagascar, 446; 
Malaya, 698-9; Mexico, 710, 712; 
Mongolian People’s Rep., 721; Mo- 
rocco, 723-4, 727; Netherlands, 747; 
Neth. Antilles, 756; Nigeria, 1127; 
N. Borneo, 1151; Norway, 806; 
Pakistan, 816; Panama, 824; Para- 
guay, 833; Poland, 863; Portugal, 
872; Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Fed., 
1067; Ruanda-Urundi, 153; Saar- 
land, 470; Sarawak, 1155; Saudi 
Arabia, 906; Sierra Leone, 1131; 
Singapore, 1161; Spain, 918; Sudan, 
932; Surinam, 765; Swaziland, 1086; 
Sweden, 944; Switzerland, 956; Syria, 
966; Tanganyika, 1109; Tunisia, 
985-6; Turkey, 1000; Uganda, 1114; 
Uruguay, 1319; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
1337; W. Samoa, 793; Yugoslavia, 
1349, 

by part-time courses, 148, 698-9, 906, 
986, 1102. See also correspondence 
courses for teachers. 

curriculum of: Afghanistan, 62; Belg. 
Congo, 147; Br. Caribbean, 1178; 
Burma, 190; Ceylon, 226; China, 
People’s Rep., 256, 257; Denmark, 
304; India, 542; Indonesia, 553; 
Netherlands, 748t, 750; New Zealand, 
777; Norway, 806; Pakistan, 816; 
Seychelles, 1102; W. Samoa, 793. 

emergency courses for: Afghanistan, 
61; Albania, 74; Belg. Congo, 148; 
Cambodia, 197; Canada, 209; China, 
Rep., 248; China, People's Rep., 257, 
258; Ethiopia, 361; Ghana, 481; 
Indonesia, 553; Korea, Peo. Dem. 
Rep., 662; Laos, 664; Nepal, 736; 
Viet-Nam, Dem. Rep., 1342. 

jd Hcc education, 96, 123, 238, 523, 

for specialized subjects: Australia, 96; 
Austria, 121; Chile, 238; China, Rep., 
248; Cuba, 277; Czechoslovakia, 292; 
Denmark, 304; Ethiopia, 361; Ger- 
many, Fed. Rep., 462; Ireland, 582; 
New Zealand, 777; Norway, 806; 
Switzerland, 156; U.S.S.R., 1020. 

reform of, 122, 412, 690. 

Statistics on (in tables): Aden, 1137; 
Afghanistan, 67; Albania, 76; Al- 
geria, 398; Amer. Samoa, 1289; 
Angola, 878; Argentina, 89; Australia, 
102; Aust. New Guinea, 110; Austria, 
125; Bahamas, 1167; Barbados, 
1180; Basutoland, 1079; Bechuana- 
land, 1083; Belg. Congo, 151; Bel- 
gium, 136; Brazil, 156; Br. Honduras, 
1186; Bulgaria, 186; Burma, 192; 
Cambodia, 198; Canada, 215 ; Ceylon, 
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227; Chile, 241; China, Rep., 250; 
China, People’s Rep., 259; Colombia, 
266; Cook Is., and Niue, 787; Cuba, 
285; Cyprus, 1208; Czechoslovakia, 
295; Denmark, 307; Dominican 
Rep., 323; Ecuador, 334; Egypt, 343; 
El Salvador, 352; Ethiopia, 363; 
Faroe Is., 310; Fiji, 1223; Finland, 
375; France, 392; Fr. Cameroon, 420; 
Fr. Equatorial Africa, 426; Fr. Poly- 
nesia, 429; Fr. Togoland, 437; Fr. 
West Africa, 441; Gambia, 1125; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 465, 468; 
German Dem. Rep. 477; Ghana, 
482; Greece, 488, 495; Guadeloupe, 
407; Guatemala, 495; Haiti, 508; 
Honduras, 518; Hong Kong, 1148; 
Hungary, 525; Iceland, 533; India, 
545; Indonesia, 555; Iran, 565; Traq, 
573; Ireland, 585; Israel 600; It. 
Somaliland, 627; Italy, 617; Jamaica, 
1189; Jordan, 650; Kenya, 1095; 
Korea, Rep., 659; Kuwait, 1238; 
Laos, 665; Lebanon, 672; Liberia, 
677; Libya, 681; Luxembourg, 691; 
Madagascar, 448; Malaya, 701; 
Mauritius, 1098; Mexico, 715; Mo- 
rocco, 730, 733; Mozambique, 884; 
Nepal, 737; Netherlands, 748, 750; 
Neth. Antilles, 758; Neth. New 
Guinea, 762; New Zealand, 780; 
Nicaragua, 799; Nigeria, 1129; N. 
Borneo, 1153; N. Ireland, 1061; 
Norway, 809; Pakistan, 818; Panama, 
826; Panama Canal Zone, 1270; 
Papua, 112; Paraguay, 835; Peru, 
845; Philippines, 853; Poland, 866; 
Portugal, 875; Port. India, 887; 
Réunion, 413; Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fed., 1069, 1072; Ruanda- 
Urundi, 154; Rumania, 901; Ryukyu 
Is., 1313; Saarland, 471; Sarawak, 
1156; Saudi Arabia, 907; Scotland, 
1056; Seychelles, 1103; Sierra Leone, 
1133; Singapore, 1163; Spain, 922; 
Sudan, 935; Surinam, 766; Swazi- 
land, 1088; Sweden, 947; Syria, 968; 
Thailand, 975 ; Tonga, 1231; Trinidad, 
1195; Tunisia, 988; Turkey, 1004; 
Uganda, 1126; Union of S; Africa, 
1011; U.S.A., 1258; Uruguay, 1321; 
Viet-Nam, Rep., 1339; W. Samoa, 
795; Windward Is., 1198; Yemen, 
1344; Yugoslavia, 1354; Zanzibar, 
1121. See also in-service training of 
teachers, 


teaching methods: Afghanistan, 64; 


Albania, 73; Argentina, 85; Australia, 
95; Bulgaria, 182; China, People’s Rep., 
254, 255; Czechoslovakia, 290, 294; 
Ecuador, 330; Fr. Polynesia, 428; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 461; Malaya, 698; 
Morocco, 723; Peru, 842; Poland, 862; 
Rumania, 896-8; Ryukyu Is., 1310; 
Singapore, 1160; Spain, 917; Surinam, 
764; Sweden, 936; U.S.A., 1252; Viet- 
Nam, Rep., 1336. 


temporary schools, 230, 
textbooks: Afghanistan, 66; Alaska, 1262, 


1263; Amer. Samoa, 1287; Argenti 
79; Australia, 93; Austria, 116. oe 
Bahamas, 1232; Br. Caribbean, 1179: 
Br. Solomon Is., 1218; Brunei, 1139; 
Bulgaria, 1178; Burma, 190; Canada 
200, 201, 206; Ceylon, 222,224 5; Chile’ 
231; China, Rep., 243, 246-8; China’ 
People’s Rep., 255, 256; Cook Is, and 
Niue, 786; Cuba, 277; Czechoslovakia, 
288, 294; Denmark, 297; Ecuador, 330; 
Ethiopia, 357, 360, 361; Fiji, 1220; 
Finland, 367, 373; Fr. Polynesia, 428; 
Fr. West Africa, 440; Gambia, 1124; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 455; German 
Dem. Rep., 474; Ghana, 481; Green- 
land, 312; Guam, 1292; Honduras, 511; 
Iceland, 528; Iran, 557; Traq, 567, 570; 
Treland, 580; Italy, 607; Japan, 629; 
Jordan, 645; Korea, Rep., 653, 656; 
Kuwait, 1235; Liberia, 675-6; Luxem- 
bourg, 686; Mexico, 710; Neth. Antilles, 
756; New Hebrides, 1356; New Zealand, 
770, 771, 776; Pakistan, 817; Panama, 
819, 820; Panama Canal Zone, 1267; 
Peru, 837; Philippines, 851; Poland, 
862; Portugal, 892; Puerto Rico, 1279; 
Rumania, 892, 898; Ryukyu Is., 1307; 
St. Helena, 1203; Seychelles, 1102; 
Spain, 917; Sudan, 929; Swaziland, 
1086; Sweden, 940; Switzerland, 950-1; 
Syria, 962; Thailand, 970; Tonga, 1230; 
U.S.S.R., 1017, 1025; U.S.A., 1243; 
Venezuela, 1314, 1323; Viet-Nam, Rep., 
1337. 


Thailand, 969-77, 
Ticino, Canton of, 956-7. 
timetable, weekly: Afghanistan, 64t, 66t; 


Alaska, 12631; Albania, 73t; Argentina, 
85; Australia, 95t; Austria, 1201; 
Basutoland, 1077t; Bermuda, 1171t; 
Bulgaria, 182t; Cambodia, 1951; Canada, 
208-9; Ceylon, 2251; Chile, 2372; China, 
Rep., 246t; China, People’s Rep., 255t; 
Colombia, 2642; Costa Rica, 271t; Cuba, 
281t; Czechoslovakia, 293t; Denmark, 
3041; El Salvador, 348; Ethiopia, 358- 
3601; France, 377, 386t; Fr. Cameroon, 
418t; Fr. Equatorial Africa, 424; Fr. 
Somaliland, 4311; Fr. Togoland, 435t; 
Fr. West Africa, 440; Germany, Fed. 
Rep., 461t; German Dem. Rep., 461; 
Greece, 485; Guatemala, 492t; Hawaii, 
1297; Honduras, 516; Hungary, 523; 
Iceland, 529; India, 538; Indonesia, 
551t; Iran, 562t; Iraq, 568; Ireland, 
5801; Israel, 5972; It. Somaliland, 6245 
Italy, 613; Japan, 637t; Jordan, 645t; 
Kuwait, 12361; Libya, 679t; Madagas- 
car, 445t; Martinique, 409; Nether- 
lands, 747; Nicaragua, 798t; Norway, 
804:; Panama, 823t; Panama Canal 
Zone, 1268t; Paraguay, 833t; Polena 
863t; Puerto Rico, 1278; Rhodesia aña 
Nyasaland, Fed., 1065; Rumania, 896; 
R.S.F.S.R., 1023:; Ryukyu Is., 1310; 
Saudi Arabia, 9061; Scotland, 10514; 
Sudan, 930¢; Surinam, 764t; Ed 
9421; Syria, 964t; Tanganyika, a 
Thailand, 972; Tunisia, 9841, 985; 
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Turkey, 999t; U.S.A., 1252; Uruguay, 
1319; Viet-Nam, Rep., 1336t; Viet- 
Nam, Dem. Rep., 1342t; Yugoslavia, 
1349t; Zanzibar, 11191. 

Timor, 889-90. 

Tobago, 1193-6. 

Tokelau Island, 789-90. 

tolerance as aim of primary education, 
202, 811. 

Tonga, 1229-31. 

transition classes, 143, 146, 839-40, 842. 

travelling schools, 916. 

travelling teachers, 236, 527-8, 908, 1200. 

tribal schools, see mobile schools. 

Trinidad and Tobago, 1193-6. 

Tripolitania, 678. 

Tristan da Cunha, 1202-4. 

Trucial Oman, 1230. 

Trujillo, 319. 

Trust Territories, 105-7, 107-11, 152-5, 
417-22, 434-8, 619-27, 790-5, 1106-13, 
1123, 1302-7. 

Tunisia, 977-90. 

Turkey, 61, 990-1005. 

Turkmen S.S.R., 1015. 


Uganda, 1113-17. 

Ukrainian S.S.R., 1014, 

UNCACK (Korea, Rep.), 652. 

Unesco: 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15; Afghani- 
stan, 61; Costa Rica, 269; Dominican 
Rep., 318; Ethiopia, 356, 361; It. 
Somaliland, 625; Korea, Rep., 652, 
656; Liberia, 676; Libya, 680; Pakistan, 
817; 1357-61. 

Unicef, 63, 248, 346, 657, 1179, 1357. 

unification of school system: Egypt, 336; 
Mexico, 703; Nepal, 735; Norway, 800; 
Sudan, 932; U.S.S.R., 1016; Yugo- 
slavia, 1352. 

Union of South Africa, 1005-11, 1066. 

U.S.S.R., 721, 1013-30. 

unitary schools, 178-9, 936, 1341-2. 

United Arab Republic, 335-45, 961-9. 

United Kingdom, 105, 223, 698, 1031-62, 
1066, 1108-10. 


United Nations, 152, 361, 679, 1106, 1302. 

United Nations, teaching about the, 152— 
53, 1356, 

United States of America, 167, 676, 679, 
736, 849, 1241-65. 

units of work method, 84, 85, 330, 348, 
461, 842. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
10, 15. 

University College of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland, 1066. 

University of Chile, 234-6. 

University of Costa Rica, 271. 

University of San Carlos de Guatemala, 
490, 491. 

University of Taiwan, 244, 

University College of the Gold Coast, 479. 

University College of the West Indies, 
1179. 

UNKRA (Korea, Rep.), 652, 656. 

UNRWA, 644, 649, 1357-61. 

upper primary schools; Austria, 117; 
Basutoland, 1077; Belg. Congo, 143-4; 
Belgium, 131; Cuba, 281, 282; Czecho- 
slovakia, 287; Ethiopia, 357; Finland, 
365; Ghana, 481; Luxembourg, 686, 
687; Nigeria, 1124, 1127. 

Urgel, Bishop of, 77. 

Uruguay, 1315-22. 

U.S. Office of Education, 1241. 

U.S, Operations Mission to Ethiopia, 361. 

Uzbek S.S.R., 1014. 


Vaud, Canton of, 954. 

Venezuela, 1322-33. 

vernacular languages: Aust. New Guinea, 
109; Belg. Congo, 146; Burma, 189; 
Cook Is. and Niue, 783; Kenya, 1093; 
Nigeria, 1127; Ruanda-Urundi, 153. 

Viet-Nam, Republic of, 1334-41. 

Viet-Nam, Democratic Republic, 1341-2. 

Virgin Islands (Br), 1191-3; (U.S.), 
1283-6. 

visiting teacher service, 79. 

vocational education, as aim of primary 
education, 106, 1016. 


vocationalguidance: Bolivia, 159; Canada’ 
209; Cuba, 282; Czechoslovakia, 293; 
Denmark, 305; France, 377, 389; 
Germany, Fed. Rep., 462; Haiti, 504; 
Liechtenstein, 683; Monaco, 717; 
Puerto Rico, 1279; Spain, 920; Sweden, 
940. 

vocational schools as part of provision for 
primary education, 236, 292, 455. 

voluntary contributions to cost of edu- 
cation: Albania, 70; Australia, 92; 

. Cambodia, 194; China, People's Rep., 
253; Cuba, 278; Egypt, 336; Ethiopia, 
356; Finland, 366; Germany, Fed. Rep.. 
455; Greece, 484; Guatemala, 491; 
India, 537; Indonesia, 550; Iran, 558; 
Jordan, 645; Korea, Rep., 653. 

voluntary schools, 253, 479, 1032. 


Wakf (Yemen), 1343. 

wastage: 21-2; Basutoland, 1078; Bechu- 
analand, 1081; Belg. Congo, 149; 
Bolivia, 157; Brazil 172-4; China, 
People's Rep., 257; Costa Rica, 273; 
Ethiopia, 361; Fr. Cameroon, 419; 
Ghana, 481; Honduras, 516; India, 
538; Ireland, 584; Mexico, 712; Nepal, 
135; N. Borneo, 1151; Pakistan, 817; 
Seychelles, 1101; Sierra Leone, 1131; 
Swaziland, 1086; Zanzibar, 1119. 

West Berlin, see Germany, Fed. Rep. of. 

Western Samoa, 790—5. 

White House Conference (U.S.A.), 1241. 

Windward Is., 1197-9. 

World Health Organization, 248. 

World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, 16. 

writing in kindergarten, 83, 281, 384. 

writing in primary schools, 167. 

Yemen, 1343-4. 

youth organizations, 321, 475, 864. 

Yugoslavia, 1344-55. 


Zanzibar and Pemba, 1117-22. 
Zürich, Canton of, 952-3, 956. 
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UNESCO’S PUBLICATIONS 
IN EDUCATION 


Unesco’s principal task in the field of education is to assist its Member States 
to develop and improve their educational systems by making available 
knowledge and information which bear upon current trends and problems. It 
does this in a variety of ways: through advisory missions, by arranging for 
nationals of a particular Member State to study in other countries, by holding 
international or regional conferences, by organizing seminars or meetings of 
experts and so on, and where appropriate, through publications. Unesco’s 
publications in the field of education are therefore designed to serve the 
Organization’s programme, and to throw some light on problems which are 
so widespread and urgent as to be considered a proper matter of concern for 
an international organization. 

What can be done to see that all school-age children in the world go to 
school ? What are the best methods of teaching reading and writing to illiterate 
adults as well as to small children? Should children always be taught in their 
mother tongue, even if this is a local dialect, or should the medium of instruc- 
tion be a language of wider currency ? What subjects should be included in 
thecurriculum and how should they be taught ? What can be done by the schools 
to improve international understanding ? Or to ensure that the pupils become 
mature, well-balanced adults ? What sort of education can be devised to raise 
the standards of living in underdeveloped territories? For each of these 
problems, and many others, Unesco has produced books which make some 
contribution to their solution, by recording achievements, analysing difficulties, 
publishing the recommendations of expert consultants or conferences. 

Unesco's tasks also include the locating of the best sources of information 
on all aspects of education in all countries, and the making available in com- 
parative form of descriptive and statistical data on educational practices 
around the world. Underlying Unesco's activities is the assumption that all 
educational systems, institutions and methods are perfectible, and that one 
of the best means of improving one's own educational system is to study the 
experience and achievements of others. Y 

Let us take a few examples of how the Organization's publications in edu- 
cation subserve its activities. The heart of any educational system is its 
effective provision of compulsory schooling. Unesco's series of Studies on 
Compulsory Education (now almost entirely out of stock) was designed to show 
the position in some fifteen different countries at all stages of educational 
development and in three major regions. 

Perhaps the greatest single obstacle to the implementation of compulsory 
education is the inadequate supply of teachers, a problem which is aggravated 
by the inadequacy or lack of teacher training establishments. On this subject, 
Unesco has published a volume entitled: The Education of Teachers in England, 


France and the U.S.A. Here again, editorial policy has been to provide infor- 
mation on the experiences and achievements of several representative countries, 
The content of educational programmes has been another field of Unesco 
study and publication. The Teaching of Modern Languages, a Handbook of 
Suggestions on the Teaching of Geography, Unesco Source Book for Science 
" Teaching, Music in Education, Education and Art, and other works on related 
topics again embody the findings of conferences, meetings of consultants, 
international surveys and similar endeavours to profit by the best knowledge 
and experience available. At the request of its International Advisory Com- 
mittee on School Curriculum, Unesco has prepared and published Curriculum 
Revision and Research, a survey of practices in a number of Member States. 
Child growth in relation to the educational process is dealt with in Education 
and Mental Health and The Psychological Foundations of the Curriculum. 

Out-of-school education is almost as important as in-school education in a 
world where two-fifths of the adult inhabitants are illiterate, most of them 
living only just above subsistence level. As a contribution to the eradication 
of illiteracy Unesco has published World Illiteracy at Mid-Century, a study of 
the extent and causes of this phenomenon, The Teaching of Reading and 
Writing, by W. S. Gray, and a study on The Provision of Popular Reading 
Materials, which deals with the problem of how to keep new literates supplied 
with suitable books and periodicals. The role and the record of co-operative 
organization is dealt with in Co-operatives and Fundamental Education, by 
Maurice Colombain. The problem of what is to be done when the mother 
tongue of the pupils, adults or children, is an undeveloped, or even an un- 
written language, is treated in The Use of Vernacular Languages in Education. 
Current developments in fundamental education are recorded in the quarterly 
bulletin, Fundamental and Adult Education. Adult education, as used in the 
title of this journal, refers particularly to the out-of-school education of adults 
who have already enjoyed some measure of formal education, and who live 
in technically advanced countries, 

Finally, Unesco’s function as an international clearing house for information 
on educational practices is supported by the publication of various reference 
works. The most important of these is the triennial World Survey of Education. 
The first volume in this series, published in 1955 and sub-titled Handbook of 
Educational Organization and Statistics, surveys all aspects of the educational 
systems of some two hundred countries and territories, backing up the descrip- 
tive chapters with statistics, diagrams of the school systems, a glossary of 
educational terms, and bibliographies. Volume II, Primary Education, deals 
with the history, administration and organization of education at this level, 
and current problems and trends, in all countries and territories of the world. 
It is planned to publish a third volume, on secondary education (general and 
vocational), and to complete the cycle with a survey of higher education. 

Another Important aspect of clearing house work is the compilation and 
publication of up-to-date bibliographies. The journal Education Abstracts 
devotes each of its 10 issues per year to a particular topic and provides a 
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